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THE   PREFACE. 


THE  end  of  satire  is  reformation ;  and  the  au- 
hof7~though  he  doubts  the  work  of  conversion 
s  at  a  general  stop,  has  put  his  hand  to  the 
dough. 

I  expect  a  storm  of  ill  language  from  the  fury 

f  the  town,  and  especially  from  those  whose 

Cnglish  talent  it  is  to  rail.     And,  without  being 

aken  for  a  conjurer,  I  may  venture  to  foretel 

hat  I  shall  be  cavilled  at  about  my  mean  style, 

rough  verse,  and  incorrect  language ;    things  I 

might,  indeed,  have  taken  more  care  in.     But 

the   book   is  printed,  and  though  I  see  some 

faults,  it  is'  too  late  to  mend  them.     And  this  is 

all  I  think  needful  to  say  to  them. 

Possibly  somebody  may  take  me  for  a  Dutch 
man,  it  which  they  are  mistaken.  But  I  am  one 
that  would  be  glad  to  see  Englishmen  behave 
themselves  better  to  strangers,  and  to  governors 
also,  that  one  might  not  be  reproached  in  foreign 
countries  for  belonging  to  a  nation  that  wants 
manners. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  strangers  use  us 
better  abroad ;  and  we  can  give  no  reason  but 
our  ill-nature  for  the  contrary  here. 

Methinks  an  Englishman,  who  is  so  proud  of 
being  called  a  good  fellow,  should  be  civil ; 
whereas  it  cannot  be  denied  but  we  are  in  many 
cases,  and  particularly  to  strangers,  the  most 
churlish  people  alive. 

As  to  vices,  who  can  dispute  our  intempe 
rance,  while  an  honest  drunken  fellow  is  a  cha 
racter  in  a  man's  praise.  All  our  reformations 


are  banters,  and  will  be  so,  till  our  magistrates 
and  gentry  reform  themselves  by  way  of  ex 
ample  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  they  be  ex 
pected  to  punish  others  without  blushing. 

As  to  our  ingratitude,  I  desire  to  be  under 
stood  of  that  particular  people,  who,  pretending 
to  be  Protestants,  have  all  along  endeavoured 
to  reduce  the  liberties  and  religion  of  this  nation 
into  the  hands  of  King  James  and  liis  Popish 
powers,  together  with  such  who  enjoy  the  peace 
and  protection  of  the  present  government,  and 
yet  abuse  and  affront  the  king  who  procured  it, 
and  openly  profess  their  uneasiness  under  him. 
These,  by  whatsoever  names  or  titles  they  are 
dignified  or  distinguished,  are  the  people  aimed 
at.  Nor  do  I  disown  but  that  it  is  so  much  the 
temper  of  an  Englishman  to  abuse  his  bene 
factor,  that  I  could  be  glad  to  see  it  rectified. 

They  who  think    I  have  been  guilty  of  any 
error  in  exposing  the  crimes  of  my  own  country 
men    to  themselves,  may  among    many   honest 
instances  of  the  like  nature,  find  the  same  thing 
in  Mr  Cowley,  in   his  imitation  of  the  second 
Olympic  Ode  of  Pindar.  His  words  are  these-. — 
But  in  this  thankless  world  the  givers 
Are  envied  even  by  th'  receivers  : 
'Tig  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion, 
Rather  to  hide  than  pay  an  obligation. 
Nay,  'tis  much  worse  than  so; 
It  now  an  artifice  doth  grow, 
Wrongs  and  outrages  to  do, 
Lest  men  should  think  we  owe. 


THE    INTRODUCTION. 


SPEAK,  satire,  for  there's  none  can  tell  like  thce, 
Whether  'tis  folly,  pride,  or  knavery, 
That  makes  this  discontented  land  appear 
Less  happy  now  in  times  of  peace  than  war : 
Why  civil  feuds  disturb  the  nation  more, 
Than  all  our  bloody  wars  have  done  before. 

Fools  out  of  favour  grudge  at  knaves  in  place, 
And  men  arc  always  honest  in  disgrace : 
The  court  preferments  make  men  knaves    in 

course ; 
But  they  which  would  be  in  them  would  be 

worse. 

'Tis  not  at  foreigners  that  we  repine, 
Would  foreigners  their  perquisites  resign  : 
The  grand  contention's  plainly  to  be  seen, 
To  get  some  men  put  out  and  some  put  in. 
For  this  our  senators  make  long  harangues, 
And  florid  members  whet  their  polish'd  tongues. 
Statesmen  are  always  sick  of  one  disease, 
And  a  good  pension  gives  them  present  ease. 
That's  the  specific  makes  them  all  content 
With  any  king  and  any  government. 
Good  patriots  at  court  abuses  rail, 
And  all  the  nation's  grievances  bewail ; 
But  when  the  sov'rcign  balsam's  once  applied, 
The  zealot  never  fails  to  change  his  side ; 
And  when  he  must  the  golden  key  resign,  ' 
The  railing  spirit  conies  about  again. 
Who  shall  this  bubbled  nation  disabuse, 
While  they  their  own  felicities  refuse  ? 


Who  at  the  wars  have  made  such  mighty  pother, 
And  now  are  falling  out  with  one  another : 
With  needless  fears  the  jealous  nation  fill, 
And  always  have  been  saved  against  their  will : 
Who  fifty  millions  sterling  have  disbursed 
To  be  with  peace  and  too  much  plenty  cursed. 
Who  their  old  monarch  eagerly  undo, 
And  yet  uneasily  obey  the  new. 
Search,  satire,  search,  a  deep  incision  make  ; 
The  poison's  strong,  the  antidote's  too  weak. 
'Tis  pointed  truth  must  manage  this  dispute. 
And  downright  English  Englishmen  confute. 

Whet  thy  just  anger  at  the  nation's  pride, 
And  with  keen  phrase  repel  the  vicious  tide. 
To  Englishmen  their  own  beginnings  show, 
And  ask  them  why  they  slight  their  neighbours  so. 
Go  back  to  elder  times  and  ages  past, 
And  nations  into  long  oblivion  cast ; 
To  old  Britannia's  youthful  days  retire, 
And  there  for  true-born  Englishmen  inquire. 
Britannia  freely  will  disown  the  name, 
And  hardly  knows  herself  from   whence  they 

came: 

Wonders  that  they  of  all  men  should  pretend 
To  birth  a'nd  blood,  and  for  a  name  contend. 
Go  back  to  causes  where  our  follies  dwell,        ^ 
And  fetch  the  dark  original  from  hell :  f 

Speak,  satire,  for  there's  none  like  thee  can  f 

tell.  1 


AN   EXPLANATORY  PREFACE. 


IT  is  not  that  I  see  any  reason  to  alter  my  opinion 
in  anything  I  have  written  which  occasions  this 
epistle ;  but  I  find  it  necessary,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  some  persons  of  honour,  as  well  as  wit,  to  pass 
a  short  explication  upon  it,  and  tell  the  world 
what  I  mean,  or  rather,  what  I  do  not  mean,  in 
some  things  wherein  I  find  I  am  liable  to  be  mis 
understood. 

I  confess  myself  something  surprised  to  hear 
;hat  I  am  taxed  with  bewraying  my  own  nest, 
and  abusing  our  nation,  by  discovering  the  mean 
ness  of  our  original,  in  order  to  make  the  English 
contemptible  abroad  and  at  home ;  in  which,  I 
think,  they  are  mistaken ;  for  why  should  not 
our  neighbours  be  as  good  as  we  to  derive  from  ? 
And  I  must  add,  that  had  we  been  an  unmixed' 
nation,  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  have  been  to 
our  disadvantage :  for  to  go  no  farther,  we  have 
three  nations  about  us  as  clear  from  mixtures 
of  blood  as  any  in  the  world,  and  I  know  not 
which  of  them  1  could  wish  ourselves  to  be  like  ; 
I  mean  the  Scots,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Irish ; 
and  if  I  were  to  write  a  reverse  to  the  satire,  I 
would  examine  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
prove  that  those  nations  which  are  most  mixed 
are  the  best,  and  have  least  of  barbarism  and 
brutality  among  them  ;  and  abundance  of  reason; 
might  be  given  for  it,  too  long  to  bring  into  a 
preface.  But  I  give  this  hint,  to  let  the  world 
know  that  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  is  a  satire 
upon  the  English  nation  to  tell  them  they  are 
derived  from  all  the  nations  under  heaven,  thai 
is,  from  several  nations.  Nor  is  it  meant  to 
undervalue  the  original  of  the  English,  for  we 
see  no  reason  to  like  them  worse,  being  the 
relicts  of  Romans,  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans 
than  we  should  have  done  if  they  had  remainec 
Britons,  that  is,  than  if  they  had  been  all  Welsh 
men. 

/But  the  intent  of  the  satire  is  pointed  at  the 
vanity  of  those  who  talk  of  their  antiquity,  am 
value  themselves  upon  their  pedigree,  their  an 
cient  families,  and  being  true-born  ;  whjj£ejis_ii 
is  impossible  that  we  should  be  true-born  ;  ant 
if  we  could,  should  have  lost  by  the  bargain. 

These  sort  of  people,  who  call  themselves  true 
born,  and  tell  long  stories  of  their  families,  anc 
like   a  nobleman  of  Venice,  think  a  foreigne; 
ought  not  to  walk  on  the  same  side  of  the  stree 
jyith-Uiemj^re^  owned  to  be  ineantjn..  this- -satire 
What  they  would  iHfeT  frOIB  Ihelr  long  original 
I  know  not,  nor  is  it  easy  to  make  out  whether 
they  are  the  better  or  the  worse  for  their  anceS' 
tors.     Our  English  nation  may  value  themselve; 
for  their  wit,  wealth,  and  courage,  and  I  believe 
few  nations  will  dispute  it  with  them  ;    but  for 
long  originals  and  ancient  true-born  families  o 


English,  I  would  advise  them  to  wave  the  dis 
course.  A  true  Englishman  is  one  that  deserves 
a  character,  ana  l  nave"  "nowhere  lessened  him, 
that  I  know  of;  but  as  for  a  true-born  English 
man,  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  him, 

From  hence  I  only  infer,  that  an  Englishman, 
of  all  men,  ought  not  to  despise  foreigners  as 
such,  and  I  think  the  inference  is  just,  since 
what  they  are  to-day,  we  were  yesterday,  and 
to-morrow  they  will  be  like  us.  If  foreigners 
misbehave  in  their  several  stations  and  employ 
ments,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  the 
laws  are  open  to  punish  them  equally  with 
natives,  and  let  them  have  no  favour. 

But  when  I  see  the  town  full  of  lampoons  and 
invectives  against  Dutchmen,  only  because  they 
are  foreigners,  and  the  king  reproached  and 
insulted  by  insolent  pedants,  and  ballad-making 
poets,  for  employing  foreigners,  and  for  being  a 
foreigner  himself,  I  confess  myself  moved  by  it  to 
remind  our  nation  of  their  own  original,  thereby 
to  let  them  see  what  a  banter  is  put  upon 
ourselves  in  it ;  since  speaking  of  Englishmen 
ab  origine,  we  are  really  all  foreigners  ourselves. 
I  could  go  on  to  prove  it  is  also  impolitic  in  us 
to  discourage  foreigners  ;  since  it  is  easy  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  multitudes  of  foreign  nations 
who  have  taken  sanctuary  here,  have  been  the 
greatest  additions  to  the  wealth  and  strength  of 
the  nation  ;  the  essential  whereof  is  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  Nor  would  this  nation  ever 
have  arrived  to  the  degree  of  wealth  and  glory  it 
now  boasts  of,  if  the  addition  of  foreign  nations, 
both  as  to  manufactures  and  arms,  had  not  been 
helpful  to  it.  This  is  so  plain,  that  he  who  is 
ignorant  of  it  is  too  dull  to  be  talked  with. 

The  satire,  therefore,  I  must  allow  to  be  just, 
till  I  am  otherwise  convinced  ;  because  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  hear  our  people 
boast  of  that  antiquity,  which,  if  it  had  been 
true,  would  have  left  us  in  so  much  worse  a 
condition  than  we  are  in  now.  Whereas  we 
ought  rather  to  boast  among  our  neighbours, 
that  we  are  part  of  themselves,  of  the  same 
original  as  they,  but  bettered  by  our  climate,  and 
like  our  language  and  manufactures,  derived 
from  them,  and  improved  by  us  to  a  perfection 
greater  than  they  can  pretend  to. 

This  we  might  have  valued  ourselves  upon 
without  vanity.  But  to  disown  our  descent 
from  them,  talk  big  of  our  ancient  families  and 
long  originals,  and  stand  at  a  distance  from  fo 
reigners,  like  the  enthusiast  in  religion,  with  a 
«  Stand  off,  I  am  more  holy  than  thou  :'  this  is 
a  thing  so  ridiculous  in  a  nation  derived  from 
foreigners,  as  we  are,  that  I  could  not  but  attack 
'  them  as  I  have  done. 


EXPLANATORY      PREFACE. 


And  whereas  I  am  threatened  to  be  called  to 
a  public  account  for  this  freedom ;  and  the  pub 
lisher  of  this  has  been  newspapered  into  gaol 
already  for  it ;  though  I  see  nothing  in  it  for 
which  the  government  can  be  displeased  ;  yet  if 
at  the  same  time  those  people  who,  with  an 
unlimited  arrogance  in  print,  every  day  affront 
the  king,  proscribe  the  parliament,  and  lampoon 
the  government,  may  be  either  punished  or  re 
strained,  I  am  content  to  stand  and  fall  by  the 
public  justice  of  my  native  country,  which  I  am 
not  sensible  I  have  anywhere  injured. 

Nor  would  I  be  misunderstood  concerning  the 
clergy,  with  whom,  if  I  have  taken  any  licence 
more  than  becomes  a  satire,  I  question  not  but 
those  gentlemen,  who  are  men  of  letters,  are 
also  men  of  so  much  candour  as  to  allow  me  a 
loose  at  the  crimes  of  the  guilty,  without  thinking 
the  whole  profession  lashed  who  are  innocent. 
I  profess  to  have  very  mean  thoughts  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  deserted  their  own  prin 
ciples,  and  exposed  even  their  morals  as  well  as 
loyalty ;  but  not  at  all  to  think  it  affects  any  but 
such  as  are  concerned  in  the  fact. 

Nor  would  I  be  misrepresented  as  to  the  in 
gratitude  of  the  English  to  the  king  and  his 
friends ;  as  if  1  meant  the  English  as  a  nation 
are  so.  The  contrary  is  so  apparent,  that 
would  hope  it  should  not  be  suggested  of  me, 
and  therefore,  when  I  have  brought  in  Britannia 
speaking  of  the  king,  I  suppose  her  to  be  the 
representative  or  mouth  of  the  nation,  as 
body.  But  if  I  say  we  are  full  of  such  who  dailj 
affront  the  king,  and  abuse  his  friends  ;  who  prin 
scurrilous  pamphlets,  virulent  lampoons,  am 
reproachful  public  banters,  against  both  the 
king's  person  and  his  government ;  I  say  nothin; 
but  what  is  too  true.  And  that  the  satire 
is  directed  at  such  I  freely  own,  and  cannot  say 
but  I  should  think  it  very  hard  to  be  censured 
for  this  satire,  while  such  remain  unquestioned 
and  tacitly  approved.  That  I  can  mean  none 
but  such,  is  plain  from  these  few  lines,  page  15 : 
"  Ye  heav'ns  regard  !  Almighty  Jove,  look  down, 
And  view  thy  injured  monarch  on  the  throne. 
On  their  ungrateful  heads  due  vengeance  take, 
Who  sought  his  aid,  and  then  his  side  forsake.' 


If  I  have  fallen  rudely  upon  our  vices,  I  hope 
one  but  the  vicious  will  be  angry.  As  for 
riting  for  interest,  I  disown  it ;  1  have  neither 
lace,  nor  pension,  nor  prospect ;  nor  seek  none, 
or  will  have  none.  If  matter  of  fact  justifies 
tie  truth  of  the  crimes,  the  satire  is  just.  As  to 

poetic  liberties,  1  hope  the  crimes  is  pardon- 
ble.     I  am  content  to  be  stoned,  provided  noue 
will  attack  me  but  the  innocent. 

If  my  countrymen  would  take  the  hint,  and 
grow  better  natured  from  my  ill-natured  poem, 
as  some  call  it,  I  would  say  this  of  it,  that 
hough  it  is  far  from  the  best  satire  that  ever 
was  wrote,  it  would  do  the  most  good  that  ever 
atire  did. 

And  yet  I  am  ready  to  ask  pardon  of  some 
gentlemen  too,  who,  though  they  are  Englishmen, 
lave  good-nature  enough  to  see  themselves 
reproved,  and  can  bear  it.  These  are  gentlemen 
n  a  true  sense,  that  can  bear  to  be  told  of  their 
faux  pas,  and  not  abuse  the  reprover.  To  such 
I  must  say,  this  is  no  satire ;  they  are  exceptions 
:o  the  general  rule  ;  and  I  value  my  performance 
from  their  generous  approbation,  more  than  I 
can  from  any  opinion  I  have  of  its  worth. 

The  hasty  errors  of  my  verse  I  made  my  ex 
cuse  for  before  ;  and  since  the  time  I  have  been 
upon  it  has  been  but  little,  and  my  leisure  less, 
I  have  all  along  strove  rather  to  make  the 
thoughts  explicit,  than  the  poem  correct.  How 
ever,  I  have  mended  some  faults  in  this  edition, 
and  the  rest  must  be  placed  to  my  account. 

As  to  answers,  banters,  true  English  Billings 
gate,  I  expect  them  till  nobody  will  buy,  and 
then  the  shop  will  be  shut.  Had  I  wrote  it  for 
the  gain  of  the  press,  I  should  have  been  con 
cerned  at  its  being  printed  again  and  again  by 
pirates,  as  they  call  them,  and  paragraph  men. 
But  would  they  but  do  it  justice,  and  print  it 
true,  according  to  the  copy,  they  are  welcome  to 
sell  it  for  a  penny,  if  they  please. 

The  pence,  indeed,  is  the  end  of  their  works.  I 
will  engage,  if  nobody  will  buy,  nobody  will  write. 
And  not  a  patriot  poet  of  them  all  now  will,  in 
defence  of  his  native  country,  which  I  have 
abused,  they  say,  print  an  answer  to  it,  and 
give  it  about  for  God's  sake. 


THE 
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PART  I. 

, 

WHKRBVER  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  Devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there ; 
And  'twill  be  found,  upon  examination, 
The  latter  has  the  largest  congregation : 
For  ever  since  he  first  debauch'd  the  mind, 
He  made  a  perfect  conquest  of  mankind. 
With  uniformity  of  service,  he 
Reigns  with  a  general  aristocracy. 
No  nonconforming  sects  disturb  his  reign, 
For  of  his  yoke  there's  very  few  complain. 
He  knows  the  genius  and  the  inclination, 
And  matches  proper  sins  for  ev'ry  nation. 
He  needs  no  standing  army  government ; 
He  always  rules  us  by  our  own  consent : 
His  laws  are  easy,  and  his  gentle  sway 
Makes  it  exceeding  pleasant  to  obey. 
The  list  of  his  vicegerents  and  commanders 
Outdoes  your  Cffisars,  or  your  Alexanders. 
They  never  fail  of  his  infernal  aid, 
And  he's  as  certain  ne'er  to  be  betray'd. 
Through  all  the  world  they  spread  his  vast  com 
mand, 

And  death's  eternal  empire  is  maintained. 
They  rule  so  politicly  and  so  well, 
As  if  there  were  lords  justices  of  hell, 
Duly  divided  to  debauch  mankind, 
And  plant  infernal  dictates  in  his  mind. 

Pride,  the  first  peer,  and  president  of  hell, 
To  his  share  Spain,  the  largest  province,  fell. 
The  subtle  prince  thought  fittest  to  bestow 
On  these  the  golden  mines  of  Mexico, 
With  all  the  silver  mountains  of  Peru ; 
Wealth  which  would  in  wis«  hands  the  world 

undo ; 

Because  he  knew  their  genius  to  be  such  : 
Too  lazy  and  too  haughty  to  be  rich. 
So  proud  a  people,  so  above  their  fate, 
That  if  reduced  to  beg,  they'll  beg  in  state. 
Lavish  of  money  to  be  counted  brave, 
And  proudly  starve,  because  they  scorn  to  save. 
Never  was  nation  in  the  world  before 
So  very  rich,  and  yet  so  very  poor. 

Lust  chose  the  torrid  zone  of  Italy, 
[Where  blood  ferments  in  rapes  and  sodomy ; 
(Where  swelling  veins  o'erflow  with  livid  streams, 
|  With 'heat  impregnate  from  Vesuvian  flames,],  _u 


Whose  flowing 'sulphur  forms  infernal  lakes, 
And  human  body  of  the  soil  partakes. 
There  nature  ever  burns  with  hot  desires, 
Fann'd  with  luxuriant  air  from  subterranean  fires. 
Here,  undisturbed  in  floods  of  scalding  lust, 
Th'  infernal  king  reigns  with  infernal  gust. 

Drunk'ness,  the  darling  favourite  of  hell, 
Chose  Germany  to  rule ;  and  rules  so  well, 
No  subjects  more  obsequiously  obey ; 
None  please  so  well,  or  are  so  pleased  as  they. 
The  cunning  artist  manages  so  well, 
He  lets  them  bow  to  heav'n,  and  drink  to  hell. 
If  but  to  wine  and  him  they  homage  pay, 
He  cares  not  to  what  deity  they  pray, 
What  God  they  worship  most,  or  in  what  way, 
Whether  by  Luther,  Calvin,  or  by  Rome, 
They  sail  for  heav'n,  by  wine  he  steers  them  home. 

Ungovern'd  passion  settled  first  in  France, 
Where  mankind  lives  in  haste,  and  thrives  by 

chance ; 

A  dancing  nation,  fickle  and  untrue ; 
Have  oft  undone  themselves,  and  others  too ; 
Prompt  the  infernal  dictates  to  obey, 
And  in  hell's  favour  none  more  great  than  they. 

The  pagan  world  he  blindly  leads  away, 
And  personally  rules  with  arbitrary  sway. 
The  mask  thrown  off,  plain  Devil  his  title  stands, 
And  what  elsewhere  he  tempts,  he  there  com 
mands. 

There  with  full  gust  th'  ambition  of  his  mind 
Governs,  as  he  of  old  in  heav'n  design'd. 
Worship'd  as  God,  his  painim  altars  smoke, 
Imbrued  with  blood  of  those  that  him  invoke. 

The  rest  by  deputies  he  rules  as  well, 
And  plants  the  distant  colonies  of  hell. 
By  them  his  secret  power  he  well  maintains, 
And  binds  the  world  in  his  infernal  chains. 

By  zeal  the  Irish,  and  the  Rush  by  folly ; 
Fury  the  Dane,  the  Swede  by  melancholy  ; 
By  stupid  ignorance  the  Muscovite  ; 
The  Chinese  by  a  child  of  hell  call'd  wit ; 
Wealth  makes  the  Persian  too  effeminate, 
And  poverty  the  Tartars  desperate  ; 
The  Turks  and  Moors  by  Mah'met  he  subdues, 
And  God  has  given  him  leave  to  rule  the  Jews ; 
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Rage  rules  the  Portuguese,  and  fraud  the  Scotch 
Revenge  the  Pole,  and  avarice  the  Dutch. 

[Satire  be  kind,  and  draw  a  silent  veil, 
Thy  native  England's  vices  to  conceal ; 
Or,  if  that  task's  impossible  to  do, 
At  least  be  just,  and  show  her  virtues  too  : 
i  Too  great  the  first,  alas  I  the  last  too  few. 

England,  unknown  as  yet,  unpeopled  lay  ;     *} 
lappy,  had  she  rcmain'd  so  to  this  day, 
ind  not  to  ev'ry  nation  been  a  prey.  J 

ler  open  harbours,  and  her  fertile  plains, 
"he  merchant's  glory  these,  and  those  the  swain's, 
To  ev'ry  barbarous  nation  have  betray'd  her, 
Who  conquer  her  as  oft  as  they  invade  her. 
So  beauty  guarded  but  by  innocence, 
That  ruins  her  which  should  be  her  defence. 

_jjjgjjatitude,a  devil  of  black  renown, 

Posses?anervery  early  for  his  own  :  • 

An  ugly,  surly,  sullen,  selfish  spirit, 

Who  Satan's  worst  perfections  does  inherit ; 

Second  to  him  in  malice  and  in  force, 

All  devil  without,  and  all  within  him  worse. 

He  made  her  first-born  race  to  be  so  rude, 
And  suffer'd  her  to  be  so  oft  subdued ; 
By  sev'ral  crowds  of  wand'ring  thieves  o'errun, 
Often  unpeopled,  and  as  oft  undone ; 
While  ev'ry  nation  that  her  powers  reduced, 
Their  languages  and  manners  soon  infused  ; 
From  whose  mix'd  relics  our  compounded  breed 
By  spurious  generation  does  succeed ; 
Making  a  race  uncertain  and  unev'n, 
Derived  from  all  the  nations  under  heav'n. 


The  Romans  first  with  Julius  Caesar  came, 
Including  all  the  nations  of  that  name, 
Gauls,  Greeks,  and  Lombards;  and  by  compu 
tation, 

Auxiliaries  or  slaves  of  ev'ry  nation. 
With  Hengist,  Saxons ;  Danes  with  Sueno  came, 
In  search  of  plunder,  not  in  search  of  fame; 
Scots,  Picts,  and  Irish  from  th'  Hibernian  shore  ; 

nd  conquering  William  brought  the  Normans 


All  these  their  barb'rous  offspring  left  behind, 
'he  dregs  of  armies,  they  of  all  mankind  ; 
[Blended  with  Britons  who  before  were  here, 
>f  whom  the  Welsh  have  blest  the  character. 

From  this  amphibious  ill-born  mob  began 
'hat  vain  ill-natured  thing,  an  Englishman. 
The  customs,  surnames,  languages,  ana  manners 
Of  all  these  nations  are  their  own  explainers, 
Whose  relics  are  so  lasting  and  so  strong, 
They  have  left  a  Shiboleth  upon  our  tongue, 
By  which  with  easy  search  you  may  distinguish 
Your  Roman- Saxon- Danish-Norman-  English. 

The  great  invading  Norman*  let  us  know 
What  conquerors  in  after-times  might  do. 
To  ev'ry  musketeer|-  he  brought  to  town 
He  gave  the  lands  which  never  were  his  own. 
\Vlu-n  first  the  English  crown  he  did  obtain, 
He  did  not  send  his  Dutchmen  home  again. 


No  re-assumptions  in  his  reign  were  known  : 
Davenant  might  there  have  let  his  book  alone. 
No  parliament  his  army  could  disband  ; 
He  raised  no  money,  for  he  paid  in  land. 
He  gave  his  legions  their  eternal  station, 
And  made  them  all  freeholders  of  the  nation. 
He  canton'd  out  the  country  to  his  men, 
And  ev'ry  soldier  was  a  denizen. 
The  rascals  thus  enrich'd,  he  call'd  them  lords, 
To  please  their  upstart  pride  with  new-made  ? 
words ;  t 

And  doomsday-book  his  tyranny  records. 

And  here  begins  our  ancient  pedigree 
That  so  exalts  our  poor  nobility. 
Tis  that  from  some  French  trooper  they  derive, 
>V'ho  with  the  Norman  bastard  did  arrive. 
The  trophies  of  the  families  appear :  _ 

Some  show  the  sword,  the  bow,  and  some  the? 
spear  f 

>Vhich  their  great  ancestor,  forsooth,  did  wear.' 
These  in  the  Herald's  Register  remain. 
Their  noble  mean  extraction  to  explain. 
Yet  who  the  hero  was  no  man  can  tell, 
rVhether  a  drummer  or  a  colonel : 
The  silent  record  blushes  to  reveal 
Their  undcsccndcd  dark  original. 

But  grant  the  best,  how  came  the  change  to  pass, 

\  mu--t,orn  En-jliiluuan  uLNorm;ni_race? 


V  Turkish  horse  can  show  more  hiaiory 
To  prove  his  well-descended  family. 
Conquest,  as  by  the  moderns*  'tis  expressed, 
May  give  a  title  to  the  lands  possessed ; 
But  that  the  longest,  sword  should  be  so  civil, 
To  make  a  Frenchman  English,  that's  the  devil. 

These  arc  the  heroes  who  despise  the  Dutch, 
\nd  rail  at  new-come  foreigners  so  much  ; 
Forgetting  that  themselves  are  all  derived 
From  the  most  scoundrel  race  that  ever  lived : 
A  horrid  crowd  of  rambling  thieves  and  drones, 
Who  ransack'd  kingdoms,  and  dispeopled  towns. 
The  Pict  and  painted  Briton,  treach'rous  Scot, 
By  hunger,  theft,  and  rapine  hilher  brought ; 
Norwegian  pirates,  buccaneering  Danes, 
Whose  red-hair'd  offspring  ev'rywhere  remains ; 
Who,  join'd  with  Norman- French,  compound  the 

breed 
Prom  whence  your  true-born  Englishmen  proceed. 

And  lest  by  length  of  time  it  be  pretended 
The  climate  may  this  modern  breed  have  mended, 
Wise  Providence,  to  keep  us  where  we  are, 
Mixes  us  daily  with  exceeding  care. 
We  have  been  Europe's  sink,  the  jakes  where  she 
Voids  all  her  offal  outcast  progeny. 
From  our  fifth  Henry's  time,  the  strolling  bands 
Of  banish'd  fugitives  from  neighb'ring  lands 
Have  here  a  certain  sanctuary  found : 
Th'  eternal  refuge  of  the  vagabond, 
Where,  in  but  half  a  common  age  of  time, 
Borr'wing  new  blood  and  manners  from  the  clime. 
Proudly  they  learn  all  mankind  to  contemn, 
And  all  their  race  are  true-born  Englishmen. 

Dutch,  Walloons,  Flemings,  Irishmen,  and  Scots, 
Vaudois  and  Valtolin?,  and  Huguenots, 


William  the  Conqueror. 


t  Or  archer. 
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In  goo<v&ueen  Bes^gcharitable  reign, 
Supplied  us  withthree  hundred  thousand  men. 
Religion,  God  we  thank  thee,  sent  them  hither, 
Priests,  Protestants,  the  Devil,  and  all  together  : 
Of  all  professions,  and  of  ev'ry  trade, 
All  that  were  persecuted  or  afraid. 
j   Whether  for  debt  or  other  crimes  they  fled, 
David  at  Hackelafryas  still  their  head. 

The  offspring  of  this  miscellaneous  crowd 
Had  not  their  new  plantations  long  enjoy'd, 
But  they  grew  Englishmen,  and  raised  their  votes 
At  foreign  shoals  of  interloping  Scots. 
The  royal  branch*  from  Pictland  did  succeed, 
With  troops  of  Scots,  and  scabs  from  North-by- 
Tweed. 

The  seven  first  years  of  his  pacific  reign 
Made  him  and  half  his  nation  Englishmen. 
iScots  from  the  northern  frozen  banks  of  Tay, 
JWith  packs  and  plods  came  whigging  all  away, 
Thick,  p«  thAlnf-nyfg  whinh  in  Egypt  swarm'd 
With  pride  and  h ungry~Ki5pe's"'comprefeIy "arm 
With  native  truth,  diseases,  and  no  money, 
Plunder'd  our_Canaao  of  the  milk  and  honey. 

{Here  they  grew  quickly  lords  and  gentlemen, 
And  all  their  race  are  true-born  Englishmen. 


The  civil  wars,  the  common  purgative, 
Which  always  use  to  make  the  nation  thrive, 
Made  way  for  all  the  strolling  congregation 
Which  throng'd  in  pious  Charles's  restoration. 
The  royal  refugee  our  breed  restores 
With  foreign  courtiers,  and  with  foreign  whores  ; 
And  carefully  repeopled  us  again, 
Throughout  his  lazy,  long,  lascivious  reign, 
With  such  a  blest  and  true-born  English  fry, 
As  much  illustrates  our  nobility  : 
A  gratitude  which  will  so  black  appear, 
As  future  ages  must  abhor  to  hear, 
When  they  look  back  on  all  that  crimson  flood 
Which  stream'd  in  Lu/dsfiftls 

blood  ; 

Bold  Stafford,  Cambridge,  Capel,  Lucas,  Lisle, 
Who  crown'd  in  death  his  father's  fun'ral  pile  : 
The  loss  of  whom,  in  order  to  supply, 
With  true-born  English  bred  nobility, 
Six  bastard  dukes  survive  his  luscious  reign, 
The  labours  of  Italian  Castlemain, 
French  Portsmouth,  Taby  Scot,  and  Cambrian 
Besides  the  num'rous  bright  and  virgin  throng, 
Whose  female  glories  shade  them  from  my  son. 


The  pious  purpose  better  to  advance, 
H'  invites  the  banish'd  Protestants  of  France. 
Hither  for  God's  sake  and  their  own  they  fled, 
Some  for  religion  came,  and  some  for  bread. 
Two  hundred  thousand  pair  of  wooden  shoes, 
Who,  God  be  thank'd,  had  nothing  left  to  lose, 
To  heav'n's  great  praise  did  for  religion  fly, 
To  make  us  starve  our  poor  in  charity. 
In  ev'ry  port  they  plant  their  fruitful  tram, 
To  get  a  race  of  true-born  Englishmen, 
Whose  children  will,  when  riper  years  they  see, 
Be  as  ill-natured  and  as  proud  as  we ; 
Call  themselves  English,  foreigners  despise, 
Be  surly  like  us  all,  and  just  as  wise. 

Thus  from  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  began      A 
That  het'rogeneous  thing,  an  Englishman  j  /7  •- 
In  eager  rapes  and  furious  lust  begot 
[Betwixt  a  painted  Briton  and  a  Scot, 
~"hose  gend'ring  offspring  quickly  learn'd  to  bow, 
.nd  yoke  the  heifers  to  the  Roman  plough  ; 
From  whence  a  mongrel  half-bred  race  there  came, 
With  neither  name  nor  nation,  speech  nor  fame, 
In  whose  hot  veins  new  mixtures  quickly  ran, 
Infused  betwixt  a  Saxon  and  a  Dane ; 
While  their  rank  daughters,  to  their  parents  just, 
Received  all  nations  with  promiscuous  lust. 
This  nauseous  brood  directly  did  contain 
The  well-extracted  blood  of  Englishmen. 

Which  medley,  canton'd  in  a  heptarchy, 
A  rhapsody  of  nations  to  supply, 
Among  themselves  maintain'd  eternal  wars, 
And  still  the  ladies  loved  the  conquerors. 

The  Western  Angles  all  the  rest  subdued, 
A  bloody  nation,  barbarous  and  rude, 
Who  by  the  tenure  of  the  sword  possess'd 
One  part  of  Britain,  and  subdued  the  rest ; 
And,  as  great  things  denominate  the  small, 
Caernarvon's    I  The  conq'ring  part  gave  title  to  the  whole. 

The  Scot,  Pict,  Briton,  Roman,  Dane  submit, 
And  with  the  English- Saxon  all  unite; 
And  these  the  mixture  have  so  close  pursued, 
The  very  name  and  memory's  subdued. 
No  Roman  now,  no  Briton  does  remain  ; 
Wales  strove  to  separate,  but  strove  in  vain  ; 
The  silent  nations  undistinguish'd  fall, 
And  Englishman's  the  common  name  for  all. 
Fate  jumbled  them  together,  God  knows  how; 
Whate'er  they  were,  they're  true-born  English 


g".     "> 

rian ;  j 


This  offspring,  if  one  age  they  multiply, 
May  half  the  house  with  English  peers  supply. 
There  with  true  English  pride  they  may  con 
temn 
Schomborg  and  Portland,  new-made  noblemen. 

French  cooks,    Scotch  pedlers,    and  Italian 

whores, 

Were  all  made  lords,  or  lords'  progenitors. 
Beggars  and  bastards,  by  his  new  creation, 
Much  multiplied  the  peerage  of  the  nation, 
Who  will  be  all,  ere  one  short  age  runs  o'er, 
As  true-born  lords  as  those  we  had  before. 

Then  to  recruit  the  Commons  he  prepares, 
And  heal  the  latent  breaches  of  the  wars ; 


*  King  James  I. 


The  wonder  which  remains  is  at  our  pride, 
To  value  that  which  all  wise  men  deride. 
For  Englishmen  to  boast  of  generation, 
Cancels    their   knowledge,    and    lampoons  the 

nation. 

A  true-born  Englishman's  a  contradiction, 
In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  fiction; 
A  banter  made  to  be  a  test  of  fools, 
Which  those  that  use  it  justly  ridicules ; 
A  metaphor  invented  to  express 
A  man  akin  to  all  the  universe. 

For  as  the  Scots,  as  learned  men  have  said, 
Throughout  the  world  their  wand'ring  seed  have 

spread, 

So  open-handed  England,  'tis  believed, 
Has  all  the  gleanings  of  the  world  received. 
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Some  think  of  England  'twas  our  Saviour 

meant, 

The  gospel  should  to  all  the  world  be  sent : 
Since,  when  the  blessed  sound  did  hither  reach, 
They  to  all  nations  might  be  said  to  preach. 

"Tis  well  that  virtue  gives  nobility. 
How  shall  we  else  the  want  of  birth  and  blood 

supply  ? 

Since  scarce  one  family  is  left  alive, 
Which  does  not  from  some  foreigner  derive. 
Of  sixty  thousand  English  gentlemen, 
Whose  names  and  arms  in  registers  remain, 
We  challenge  all  our  heralds  to  declare 
Ten  families  which  English- Saxons  are. 

France  justly  boasts  the  ancient  noble  line 
Of  Bourbon,  Montmorency,  and  Lorraine. 
The  Germans,  too,  their  House  of  Austria  show, 
And  Holland  their  invincible  Nassau. 
Lines  which  in  heraldry  were  ancient  grown, 
Before  the  name  of  Englishman  was  known. 
Even  Scotland,  too,  her  elder  glory  shows, 
Her  Gordons,  Hamiltons,  and  her  Monroes  ; 
i  Douglas,  Mackays,  and  Grahams,   names  well 

known 
Long  before  ancient  England  knew  her  own. 

But  England,  modern  to  the  last  degree, 
Borrows  or  makes  her  own  nobility, 
And  yet  she  boldly  boasts  of  pedigree  : 
Repines  that  foreigners  are  put  upon  her, 
And  talks  of  her  antiquity  and  honour  : 
Her  Sackvilles,  Savilles,  Cecils,  Delameres,      ~} 
Mohuns  and  Montagues,  Durass,  and  Veres,     f 
Not  one  have  English  names,  yet  all  are  En 
glish  peers. 

Your  Houblons,  Papiilons,  and  Lethulicrs. 
1'ass  now  for  truSboruEnglish  knights  and 

squires, 
And  make    good    senate    members,  or  lord 

mayors. 

Wealth,  howsoever  got,  in  England  makes 
Lords  of  mechanics,  gentlemen  of  rakes  : 
Antiquity  and  birth  are  needless  here, 
'Tis  impudence  and  money  makes  a  peer. 

Innumerable  city  knights,  we  know, 
Vrom  bluecoat  hospitals  and  Bridewell  flow. 
Draymen  and  porters  fill  the  city  chair, 
And  foot-boys  magisterial  purple  wear. 
Fate  has  but  very  small  distinction  set 
Betwixt  the  counter  and  the  coronet. 
Tarpaulin  lords,  pages  of  high  renown, 
Rise  up  by  poor  men's  valour,  not  their  own. 
Great  families  of  yesterday  we  show, 
And  lords,  whose  parents  were,  the  lord  knows 
who. 


PART,  IL 

The  breed's  described :  now,  satire,  if  you  can 
Their  temper  show,  for  manners  make  the  man 
Fierce  as  the  Briton,  as  the  Roman  brave, 
And  less  inclined  to  conquer  than  to  save  : 
Eager  to  fight,  and  lavish  of  their  blood  ; 
And  equally  of  fear  and  forecast  void. 
The  Pict  has  made  them  sour,  the  Dane  morose, 
False  from  the  Scot,  and  from  the  Norman  worse 


What  honesty  they  have,  the  Saxons  gave  them 
And  that,  now  they  grow  old,  begins  to  leae, 

them. 

The  climate  makes  them  terrible  and  bold  ; 
And  English  beef  their  courage  does  uphold  ; 
No  danger  can  their  daring  spirit  pall, 
Always  provided  that  their  belly's  full. 

In  close  intrigues  their  faculty's  but  weak, 
For  gen'rally  whate'er  they  know  they  speak  : 
And  often  their  own  councils  undermine, 
By  mere  infirmity,  without  design  ; 
Prom  whence  the  learned  say  it  does  proceed, 
That  English  treasons  never  can  succeed, 
For  they're  so  open-hearted,  you  may  know 
Their  own  most  secret  thoughts,  and  others  too. 

The  laboring  poor,  in  spite  of  double  pay, 
Are  saucy,  mutinous,  and  beggarly  : 
So  lavish  of  their  money  and  their  time, 
That  want  of  forecast  is  the  nation's  crime. 
Good  drunken  company  is  their  delight ; 
And  what  they  get  by  day,  they  spend  by  night. 
Dull  thinking  seldom  does  their  heads  engage, 
But  drink  their  youth  away,  and  hurry  on  old 

age. 

Empty  of  all  good  husbandry  and  sense  ; 
And  void  of  manners  most,  when  void  of  pence. 
Their  strong  aversion  to  behaviour's  such, 
They  always  talk  too  little,  or  too  much. 
So  dull,  they  never  take  the  pains  to  think ; 
And  seldom  are  good  natured,  but  in  drink. 

In  English  ale  their  dear  enjoyment  lies, 
For  which  they'll  starve  themselves  and  families. 
An  Englishman  will  fairly  drink  as  much 
As  will  maintain  two  families  of  Dutch : 
Subjecting  all  their  labour  to  the  pots ; 
The  greatest  artists  are  the  greatest  sots. 

The  country  poor  do  by  example  live, 
The  gentry  lead  them,  and  the  clergy  drive ; 
What  may  we  not  from  such  examples  hope? 
The  landlord  is  their  god,  the  priest  their  pope. 
A  drunken  clergy  and  a  swearing  bench, 
Have  given  the  reformation  such  a  drench, 
As  wise  men' think  there  is  some  cause  to  doubt 
Will  purge  good  manners  and  religion  out. 

Nor  do  the  poor  alone  their  liquor  prize, 
The  sages  joja  in  this  great  sacrifice. 
ThelptfSmcu who  study  Aristotle, 
Crfrect  him  with  an  explanation  bottle  ; 
I'raise  Epicurus  rather  than  Lysander,    J 
And  Aristippus*  more  than  Alexander.  /^ 
The  doctors  too  their  Galen  here  resign, 
And  gen'rally  prescribe  specific  wine. 
The  graduate's  study's  grown  an  easier  task, 
While  for  the  urinal  they  toss  the  flask. 
The  surgeon's  art  growsplainer  ev'ry  hour, 
And  wine's  the  balm  which  into  wounds  they 


'Poetsjo'ng  since  Parnnssu^iyive  forsaken, 
the  ancient  bards  were  all  mistaken, 
and  fled, 


And  good  kin£  Hue  chus  governs  in  his  stead  ; 
He  does  the  chaos  of  the  head  refine, 


*  Xhc  drunkard  I  name  for  Canary. 
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And  atom  thoughts  jump  into  words  by  wine  : 

The  inspiration's  of  a  finerjwture  ; 

As  wine  must  needs  excel  Parnassus  water. 

Statesmen  their  weighty  politics  refine, 
.Anthsakliers  raise  their  courages  by  wine  ; 
.pecilia  •gives  her  choristers  their  choice, 
And  4«w  them  all  drink  wine  to  clear  their  voice. 

Some  think  the  clergy  first  found  out  the  way, 
And  wine's  the  only  spirit  by  which  they  pray, 
But  others,  less  profane  than  so,  agree, 
It  clears  the  lungs  and  helps  the  memory  ; 
And  therefore  al!  of  them  divinely  think, 
Instead  of  study,  'tis  as  well  to  drink. 


And  here  l^uld^e  very  glad  to  know 
Whether  our^AsgiHtejjnay  drink  or  no. 
Th'  enlightenectTumes  of  wine  would  certainly 
Assist  them  much  when  they  begin  to  fly  : 
Or  if  a  fiery  chariot  should  appear, 
Inflamed  by  wine,  they'd  have  the  less  to  fear. 

Even  the  Gods  themselves,  as  mortals  say, 
Were  they  on  earth,  would  be  as  drunk  as  they  : 
Nectar  would  be  no  more  celestial  drink, 
They'd   all  take  wine,  to  teach  them  how  to 

think. 

But  English  drunkards,  Gods  and  men  outdo, 
Drink  their  estates  away,  and  senses  too. 
Colon's  in  debt,  and  if  his  friends  should  fail 
To  help  him  out,  must  die  at  last  in  gaol  ; 
His  wealthy  uncle  sent  a  hundred  nobles, 
To  pay  his  trifles  off   and  rid  him  of  his  trou- 


I 


But  Colon,  like  a  true-born  Englishman, 
Drankaathe  money  out  in  bright  Champaign  ; 
And  Colon  does  in  custody  remain. 
Drunk'ness  has  been  the  darling  of  the  realm, 
E'er  since  a  drunken  pilot  had  the  helm. 

In  their  religion  they  are  so  unev'n, 
That  each  man  goes  his  own  by-way  to  heav'n. 
Tenacious  of  mistakes  to  that  degree, 
That  ev'ry  man  pursues  it  sep'rately, 
And  fancies  none  can  find  the  way  but  he : 
So  shy  of  one  another  they  are  grown, 
As  if  they  strove  to  get  to  heav'n  alone. 
Rigid  and  zealous,  positive  and  grave, 
And  ev'ry  grace  but  charity  they  have  : 
This  makes  them  so  ill-natured  and  uncivil, 
t  That  all  men  think  an  Englishman  the  devil. 

Surly  to  strangers,  froward  to  their  friend  ; 
Submit  to  love  with  a  reluctant  mind  ; 
Resolved  to  be  ungrateful  and  unkind. 
If  by  necessity  reduced  to  ask, 
The  giver  has  the  difficultest  task  : 
For  what's  bestow'd  they  awkwardly  receive, 
And  always  take  less  freely  than  they  give. 
The  obligation  is  their  highest  grief; 
|  And  never  love,  where  they  accept  relief. 
So  sullen  in  their  sorrows,  that  'tis  known, 

I1  They'll  rather  die  than  their  afflictions  own  : 
And  if  relieved,  it  is  too  often  true, 
That  they'll  abuse  their  benefactors  too ; 
For  in  distress  their  haughty  stomach's  such, 
They  hate  to  see  themselves  obliged  too  much, 
Seldom  contented,  often  in  the  wrong  ; 
Hard  to  be  pleased  at  all,  and  never  long. 


If  your  mistakes  their  ill  opinion  gain, 
No  merit  can  their  favour  re- obtain  : 
And  if  they're  not  vindictive  in  their  fury, 
'Tis  their  unconstant  temper  does  secure  ye  ; 
Their    brain's    so   cool,    their  passion    seldom 

burns; 

For  all's  condensed  before  the  flame  returns ; 
The  fermentation's  of  so  weak  a  matter, 
The  humid  damps  the  fume,  and  runs  it  all  to 

water. 

So  though  the  inclination  may  be  strong, 
They're  pleased  by  fits,  and  never  angry  long. 

Then  if  good-nature  shows  some  slender  proof, 
They  never  think  they  have  reward  enough  ; 
But  like  our  modern  quakers  of  the  town, 
Expectyour  manners,  and  return  you  none. 

Friendshjjv^h'  abstracted  union  of  the  mind, 

men  seek,  but  very  few  can  find ; 
Of  all  the  nations  in  the  universe, 
None  talk  on't  more  or  understand  it  less ; 
For  if  it  does  their  property  annoy, 
Their  property  their  friendship  will  destroy. 

As  you  discourse  them,  you  shall  hear  them 

tell 

All  things  in  which  they  think  they  do  excel ; 
No  panegyric  needs  their  praise  record  ; 
An  Englishman  ne'er  wants  his  one  good  word 
His  long  discourses  gen'rally  appear 
Prologued  with  his  own  wond'rous  character : 
But  first  t'  illustrate  his  own  good  name, 
He  never  fails  his  neighbour  to  defame  ; 
And  yet  he  really  designs  no  wrong  ; 
His  malice  goes  no  further  than  his>  tongue. 
But  pleased  to  tattle,  he  delights  to  rail, 
To  satisfy  the  letch'ry  of  a  tale. 
His  own  dear  praises  close  the  ample  speech, 
Tells  you  how  wise  he  is  ;  that  is,  how  rich  ; 
For  wealth  is  wisdorn  ;  he  that's  rich  is  wise ; 
And  all  men  learned  poverty  despise. 
His  generosity  comes  next,  and  then 
Concludes  that  he's  a  true-born  Englishman; 
And  they,  'tis  known,  are  generous  and  free, 
Forgetting,  and  forgiving  injury  ; 
Which  may  be  true  thus  rightly  understood 
Forgiving  ill-turns,  and  forgetting  good. 

Cheerful  in  labour  when  they  have  undertook 

it, 

But  out  of  humour  when  they're  out  of  pocket. 
But  if  their  belly  and  their  pocket's  full, 
They  may  be  phlegmatic,  but  never  dull ; 
And  if  a  bottle  does  their  brains  refine, 
It  makes  their  wit  as  sparkling  as  their  wine. 

As  for  the  general  vices  which  we  find 
They're  guilty  of  in  common  with  mankind, 
Satire,  forbear,  and  silently  endure  ; 
We  must  conceal  the  crimes  we  cannot  cure. 

Nor  shall  my  verse  the  brighter  sex  defame ; 
For  English  beauty  will  preserve  her  name 
Beyond  dispute,  agreeable  and  fair, 
And  modester  than  other  nations  are  : 
For  where  the  vice  prevails,  the  great  temptation 
Is  want  of  money  more  than  Inclination. 
In  general,  this  only  is  allow'd,  """X. 

They're  something  noisy,  and  a  little  proud. 
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An  Englishman  is  gentlest  in  command, 
Obedience  is  a  stranger  in  the  land  : 
Hardly  subjected  to  the  magistrate, 
For  Englishmen  do  all  subjection  hate. 
I  Humblest  when  rich,  but  peevish  when  they're 

poor: 
And    think    whate'cr    they    have,    they  merit 

more. 

The  meanest  English  ploughman  studies  law, 
•  And  keeps  thereby  the  magistrates  in  awe ; 
Will  boldly  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do, 
And  sometimes  punish  their  omission  too. 

Their  liberty  and  property's  so  dear, 
They  scorn  their  laws  or  governors  to  fear : 
So  bugbear'd  with  the  name  of  slavery, 
They  can't  submit  to  their  own  liberty. 
Restraint  from  ill,  is  freedom  to  the  wise  j 
But  Englishmen  do  all  restraint  despise. 
Slaves  to  the  liquor,  drudges  to  the  pots, 
The  mob  are  statesmen,  and  their  statesmen 
sots. 

Their  governors  they  count  such  dangerous 

things, 

That  'tis  their  custom  to  affront  their  kings : 
So  jealous  of  the  power  their  kings  posscss'd. 
They  suffer'd  neither  power  nor  kings  to  rest. 
The  bad  with  force  they  eagerly  subdue  ;          ~l 
The  good  with  constant  clamours  they  pursue :  ( 
And  did  King  Jesus  reign,   they'd  murmur  f 
too.  3 

A  discontented  nation,  and  by  far 
Harder  to  rule  in  times  of  peace  than  war : 
Easily  set  together  by  the  ears, 
And  full  of  causeless  jealousies  and  fears  : 
Apt  to  revolt,  and  willing  to  rebel, 
And  never  are  contented  when  they're  well. 
No  government  could  ever  please  them  long. 
Could  tie  their  hands,  or  rectify  their  tongue. 
In  this,  to  ancient  Israel  well  compared, 
Eternal  murmurs  are  among  them  heard. 

It  was  but  lately  that  they  were  opprest, 
Their  rights  invaded,  and  their  laws  supprcst : 
When  nicely  tender  of  their  liberty, 
Lord !  what  a  noise  they  made  of  slavery. 
In  daily  tumults  show'd  their  discontent ; 
Lampoon'd  their  king,  and  mock'd  his  govern 
ment. 

And  if  in  arms  they  did  not  first  appear, 
'Twas  want  of  force,  and  not  for  want  of  fear. 
In  humbler  tone  than  English  usedjojlo, 
At  foreign  hands,  for  foreign  aid  t 

f 

William,  the  great  successor  of  N__ 
I  Their    prayers    heard",  ~anbT"  tfieTr"1 

saw: 
He  saw  and  saved  them:   Cod  and  him  they 

praised ; 
I  To  this  their  thanks,    to  that  their  trophies 

raised. 

But  glutted  with  their  own  felicities, 
;They  soon  their  new  deliverer  despise  ; 
•Say  all  their  prayers  back,  their  joy  disown, 
'  Unsing  their  thanks,   and   pull  their  trophies 

down : 

I  Their  harps  of  praise  are  on  the  willows  hung; 
For  Englishmen  are  ne'er  contented  long. 


The  rev'rend  clergy  too !    and  who'd  have 

thought 

I  That  they  who  had  such  non-resistance  taught, 
[  Should  e'er  to  arms  against  their  prince  be 

•   brought? 

Who  up  to  heaven  did  regal  pow'r  advance ; 
Subjecting  English  laws  to  modes  of  France. 
Twisting  religion  so  with  loyalty, 
As  one  could  never  live,  and  t'other  die. 
And  yet  no  sooner  did  their  prince  design 
Their  glebes  and  perquisites  to  undermine, 
But  all  their  passive  doctrines  laid  aside  ; 
The  clergy  their  own  principles  denied  : 
Unpreach'd  their  non-resisting  cant,  and  pray'd 
To  heaven  for  help,  and  to  the  Dutch  for  aid. 
The  church  chimed  all  their  doctrines  back  again, 
And  pulpit  champions  did  the  cause  maintain  ; 
Flew  in  the  face  of  all  their  former  zeal, 
And  non-resistance  did  at  once  repeal. 


The  Rabbis  say  it  would  he  too  ^prolix, 
To  tie  religion  up  to  politics  : 
The  church's  safety  is  suprema  lex. 
And  so,  by  anew  tigute  of  their  own, 
Their  former  doctrioes  all  at  once  disown. 
As  laws  post  facto  in  the  parliament, 
In  urgent  cases  have  obtain'd  assent ; 
But  are  as  dangerous  precedents  laid  by  ; 
Made  lawful  only  by  necessity. 


The  rev'rend  fathers  then  in  arms  appear, 
And  men  of  God  became  the  men  of  war. 
The  nation,  fired  by  them,  to  arms  apply, 
Assault  their  anti-christian  monarchy  ; 
To  their  due  channel  all  our  laws  restore, 
And  made  things  what  they  should  have  been 

before. 

But  when  they  came  to  fill  the  vacant  throne, 
And  the  pale  priests  look'd  back  on  what  they'd 

done; 

How  English  liberty  began  to  thrive, 
And  Church-of-England  loyalty  outlive  : 
How  all  their  persecuting  days  were  done, 
And  their  deliv'rer  placed  upon  the  throne : 
The  priests,  as  priests  are  wont  to  do,  turn'd 

tail: 

They're  Englishmen,  and  nature  will  prevail. 
Now  they  deplore  the  ruins  they  have  made, 
And  murmur  for  the  master  they  betray'd. 
Excuse  those  crimes  they  could  not  make  him 

mend; 

And  suffer  for  the  cause  they  can't  defend. 
Pretend  they'd  not  have  carried  things  so  high ; 
And  proto-martyrs  make  for  popery. 
Had  the  prince  done  as  they  design'd  the  thing, 
Have  set  the  clergy  up  to  rule  the  king ; 
Taken  a  donative  for  coming  hither. 
And  so  have  left  their  king  and  them  together, 
We  had,  say  they,  been  now  a  happy  nation. 
No  doubt  we'd  seen  a  blessed  reformation  : 
For  wise  men  say  'tis  as  dung'rous  a  thing, 
A  ruling  priesthood,  as  a  priest-rid  king. 
And   of  all   plagues   with   which   mankind  are 

curst, 
Ecclesiastic  tyranny's  the  worst. 

If  all  our  former  grievances  were  feign'd, 
King  James  has  been  abused,  and  we  trepan'J  ; 
Bugbear'd  with  popery  and  power  despotic, 
Tyrannic  government,  and  leagues  exotic: 
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The  revolution's  a  fanatic  plot, 
William  a  tyrant,  and  King  James  was  not ; 
A  factious  army,  and  a  poison'd  nation, 
Unjustly  forced  King  James's  abdication. 

But  if  he  did  the  subject's  rights  invade, 
Then  he  was  punish'd  only,  not  betray'd ; 
And  punishing  of  kings  is  no  such  crime, 
But  Englishmen  have  done  it  many  a  time. 

When  kings  the  sword  of  justice  first  lay  down 
They  are  no  kings,  though  they  possess  the  crown 
Titles  are  shadows,  crowns  are  empty  things, 
The  good  of  subjects  is  the  end  of  kings ; 
To  guide  in  war,  and  to  protect  in  peace  : 
Where  tyrants  once  commence  the  kings  do 

cease : 

For  arbitrary  power's  so  strange  a  thing, 
It  makes  the  tyrant,  and  unmakes  the  king. 


gn.  ") 
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If  kings  by  foreign  priests  and  armies  reign, 
And  lawless  power  against  their  oaths  main 
tain, 

Then  subjects  must  have  reason  to  complain 
If  oaths  must  bind  us  when  our  kings  do  ill ; 
To  call  in  foreign  aid  is  to  rebel. 
By  force  to  circumscribe  our  lawful  prince, 
Is  wilful  treason  in  the  largest  sense : 
And  they  who  once  rebel,  most  certainly 
Their  God  and  king,  and  former  oaths  defy. 
If  we  allow  no  male  administration 
Could  cancel  the  allegiance  of  the  nation  : 
Let  all  our  learned  sons  of  Levy  try, 
This  eccles'astic  riddle  to  untie : 
How  they  could  make  a  step  to  call  the  prince, 
And  yet  pretend  to  oaths  and  innocence. 

By  th'  first  address  they  made  beyond    the 

seas, 

They're  perjured  in  the  most  intense  degrees  ; 
And  without  scruple  for  the  time  to  come, 
May  swear  to  all  the  kings  in  Christendom. 
And  truly,  did  our  kings  consider  all, 
They'd  never  let  the  clergy  swear  at  all : 
Their  politic  allegiance  they'd  refuse ; 
For  whores  and  priests  will  never  want  excuse. 

But  if  the  mutual  contract  was  dissolved, 
The  doubts  explain'd,  the  difficulty  solved  : 
That  kings  when  they  descend  to  tyranny, 
Dissolve  the  bond  and  leave  the  subject  free, 
The  government's  ungirt,  when  justice  dies, 
And  constitutions  are  nonentities. 
The  nation's  all  a  mob,  there's  no  such  thing 
As  lords  or  commons,  parliament  or  king. 
A  great  promiscuous  crowd  the  hydra  lies, 
Till  laws  revive,  and  mutual  contract  ties  : 
A  chaos  free  to  choose  for  their  own  share, 
What  case  of  government  they  please  to  wear : 
If  to  a  king  they  do  the  reins  commit, 
All  men  are  bound  in  conscience  to  submit : 
But  then  that  king  must  by  his  oath  assent 
To  postulatas  cf  the  government ; 
Which  if  he  breaks,  he  cuts  off  the  entail, 
And  power  retreats  to  its  original. 

This  doctrine  has  the  sanction  of  assent, 
From  nature's  universal  parliament. 
The  voice  of  nations,  and  the  course  of  things, 
Allow  that  laws  superior  are  to  kings. 


None  but  delinquents  would  have  justice  cease, 
Knaves  rail  at  laws,  as  soldiers  rail  at  peace  : 
For  justice  is  the  end  of  government, 
As  reason  is  the  test  of  argument. 

No  man  was  ever  yet  so  void  of  sense 
Is  to  debate  the  right  of  self-defence, 

principle  so  grafted  in  the  mind, 
fith  nature  born,  and  does,  like  nature,  bind  : 
Twisted  with  reason  and  with  nature  too ; 
Ls  neither  one  nor  t'other  can  undo. 

Nor  can  this  right  be  less  when  national ; 
Reason,  which  governs  one,  should  govern  all. 
Whate'er  the  dialect  of  courts  may  tell, 
He  that  his  right  demands,  can  ne'er  rebel. 
Which  right,  if  'tis  by  governors  denied, 
May  be  procured  by  force,  or  foreign  aid. 
For  tyranny's  a  nation's  term  of  grief; 
As  folks  cry  fire,  to  hasten  in  relief. 
And  when  the  hated  word  is  heard  about, 
AH  men  should  come  to  help  the  people  out. 

Thus   England  cried,  Britannia's  voice   was 

heard.      __ 

nd  greaf  5Jassau)to  rescue  her  appear'd : 
all'd  by  TfieTuhTversal  voice  of  fate ; 
od  and  the  people's  legal  magistrate. 
Ye  heav'ns  regard  !  Almighty  Jove,  look  down, 
And  view  thy  injured  monarch  on  the  throne. 
On  their  ungrateful  heads  due  vengeance  take, 
Who  sought  his  aid,  and  then  his  side  forsake. 
Witness,  ye  powers  !  it  was  our  call  alone, 
Which  now  our  pride  makes  us  ashamed  to  own. 
Britannia's  troubles  fetch'd  her  from  afar, 
To  court  the  dreadful  casualties  of  war  : 
But  where  requital  never  can  be  made, 
Acknowledgment's  a  tribute  seldom  paid. 


.1 


He  dwelt  in  bright  Maria's  circling  arms, 
Defended  by  the  magic  of  her  charms, 
From  foreign  fears,  and  from  domestic  harms, 
Ambition  found  no  fuel  for  her  fire, 
He  had  what  God  could  give,  or  man  desire. 
Till  pity  roused  him  from  his  soft  repose  : 
His  life  to  unseen  hazards  to  expose  ; 
Till  pity  moved  him  in  our  cause  t'appear  ; 
Pity  !  that  word  which  now  we  hate  to  hear. 
But  English  gratitude  is  always  such, 
To  hate  the  hand  which  does  oblige  too  much. 


Britannia's  cries  gave  birth  to  his  intent, 
And  hardly  gain'd  his  unforeseen  assent : 
His  boding  thoughts  foretold  him  he  should  find 
The  people  fickle,  selfish,  and  unkind : 
Which  thought  did  to  his  royal  heart  appear 
More  dreadful  than  the  dangers  of  the  war  : 
For  nothing  grates  a  generous  mind  so  soon 
As  base  returns  for  hearty  service  done. , 

Satire  be  silent,  awfully  prepare, 
Britannia's  song  and  William's  praise  to  hear. 
Stand  by,  and  let  her  cheerfully  rehearse 
Her  grateful  vows  in  her  immortal  verse. 
Loud  Fame's  eternal  trumpet  let  her  sound  : 
Listen,  ye  distant  poles  and  endless  round. 
May  the  strong  blast  the  welcome  news  convey 
As  far  as  sound  can  reach,  or  spirit  fly. 
To  neighb'ring  worlds,  if  such  there  be,  relate 
Our  hero's  fame,  for  theirs  to  imitate. 
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To  distant  worlds  of  spirits  let  her  rehearse  : 
For  spirits  without  the  helps  of  voice  converse. 
May  angels  hear  the  gladsome  news  on  high, 
Mix'd  with  their  everlasting  symphony. 
And  hell  itself  stand  in  suspense  to  know, 
Whether  it  be  the  fatal  blast,  or  no. 


BRITANNIA. 

The  fame  of  virtue  'tis  for  which  I  sound, 
And  heroes  with  immortal  triumphs  crown'd. 
Fame  built  on  solid  virtue  swifter  flies, 
Than  morning  light  can  spread  my  eastern  skies. 
The  gath'ring  air  returns  the  doubling  sound, 
And  loud  repeating  thunders  force  it  round : 
Echoes  return  from  caverns  of  the  deep  : 
Old  chaos  dreams  on't  in  eternal  sleep. 
Time  hands  it  forward  .to  its  latest  urn, 
From  whence  it  never,  never  shall  return ; 
Nothing  is  heard  so  far,  or  lasts  so  long ; 
'Tis  heard  by  ev'ry  ear,  and  spoke  by  ev'ry 
tongue. 

My  hero,  with  the  sails  of  honour  furl'd,         ,_. 
Rises  like  the  great  genius  of  the  world. 


By  fate  and  fame  wisely  prepared  to  be     L  Q& 

y-    .<Ps^ 


The  soul  of  war,  and  life  of  victory, 
HP  sprpaHif  t.pr»  winprsrof  virtue  on  the  tHfdne, 
Snd  ev'ry  wind  of  glory  fans  them  on. 
Immortal  trophies  dwell  upon  his  brow, 
Fresh  as  the  garlands  he  has  won  but  uow. 
^ 

By  different  steps  the  high  assent  he  gains, 
And  differently  that  high  assent  maintains. 
Princes  for  pride  and  lust  of  rule  make  war  ; 
And  struggle  for  the  name  of  conqueror. 
Some  fight  for  fame,  and  some  for  victory ; 
He  fights  to  save,  and  conquers  to  set  free. 

Then  seek  no  phrase  his  titles  to  conceal, 
And  hide  with  words  what  actions  must  reveal 
No  parallel  from  Hebrew  stories  take, 
Of  god-like  kings'  my  similes  to  make  : 
No  borrow'd  names  conceal  my  living  theme ;  •** 
But  names  and  things  directly  I  proclaim. 
His  honest  merit  does  his  glory  raise ;  — 
Whom  that  exalts  let  no  man  fear  to  praise  : 
Of  such  a  subject  no  man  need  be  shy ; 
Virtue's  above  the  reach  of  flattery. 
He  needs  no  character,  but  his  own  fame, 
Nor  any  flattering  titles,  but  his  name. 
William's  the  name  that's  spoke  by  ev'ry  tongue  ; 
j,Yilliiim'i'  the  darling  subject  of  my  song. 
Listen,  yevfrgins,  to  the  charming  ^oun3, 
And  in  eternal  dances  hand  it  round  ; 
Your  early  offrings  to  this  altar  bring ; 
Make  him  at  once  a  lover  and  a  king. 
May  he  submit  to  none  but  to  your  arms ; 
Nor  ever  be  subdued  but  by  your  charms. 
May  your  soft  thoughts  for  him  be  all  sublime ; 
And  ev'ry  tender  vow  be  made  for  him. 
May  he  be  first  in  ev'ry  morning  thought, 
And  heav'n  ne'er  hear  a  pray'r  where  he's  left  out. 
May  ev'ry  omen,  ev'ry  boding  dream, 
Be  fortunate  by  mentioning  his  name  ; 
May  this  one  charm  infernal  powers  affright, 
And  guard  you  from  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
May  ev'ry  cheerful  glass,  as  it  goes  down, 
To  William's  health,  be  cordials  to  your  own. 


Let  ev'ry  song  be  chorus'd  with  his  name, 
And  music  pay  her  tribute  to  his  fame. 
Let  ev'ry  poet  tune  his  artful  verse, 
And  in  immortal  strains  his  deeds  rehearse. 
And  may  Apollo  never  more  inspire 
The  disobedient  bard  with  his  seraphic  fire. 
May  all  my  sons  their  grateful  homage  pay  ; 
His  praises  sing,  and  for  his  safety  pray. 

Satire  return  to  our  unthankful  isle, 
Secured  by  heaven's  regard,  and  William's  toil. 
To  both  ungrateful  and  to  both  untrue ; 
Rebels  to  God,  and  to  good-nature  too. 

If  e'er  this  nation  be  distress'd  again. 
To  whomsoe'er  they  cry,  they'll  cry  in  vain. 
To  hcav'n  they  cannot  have  the  face  to  look : 
Or,  if  they  should,  it  would  but  heav'n  provoke. 
To  hope  for  help  from  man  would  be  too  much ; 
Mankind  would  always  tell  them  of  the  Dutch  : 
How  they  came  here  our  freedoms  to  maintain, 
Were  paid,  and  cursed,  and  hurried  home  again. 
How  by  their  aid  we  first  dissolved  our  fears, 
And  then  our  helpers  damn'd  for  foreigners. 
'Tis  not  our  English  temper  to  do  better ; 
^For  Englishmen  think  ev'ry  man  their  debtor. 


'Tis  worth  observing,  that  we  ne'er  com-  T 
plain'd  ( 

Of  foreigners,  nor  of  the  wealth  they  gain'd,      f 
Till  all  their  services  were  at  an  end.  J 

Wise  men  affirm  it  is  the  English  way, 
Never  to  grumble  till  they  come  to  pay ; 
And  then  they  always  think,  their  temper's  such, 
The  work  too' little,  and  the  pay  too  much. 

As  frighted  patients,  when  they  want  a  cure, 
Bid  any  price,  and  any  pain  endure  ; 
But  when  the  doctor's  remedies  appear, 
The  cure's  too  easy,  and  the  price  too  dear. 

Great  Portland  ne'er  was  banter'd  when  he 

strove 

For  us  his  master's  kindest  thoughts  to  move. 
We  ne'er  lampoon'd  his  conduct  when  eroploy'd 
King  James's  secret  counsels  to  divide : 
Then  we  caress'd  him  as  the  only  man, 
Which  could  the  doubtful  oracle  explain : 
The  only  Hushai  able  to  repel 
The  dark  designs  of  our^Achitophel. 
Compared  his  master's~~cdurage,  to  his  sense  ; 
The  ablest  statesman,  and  the  bravest  prince. 
Ten  years  in  English  service  he 
And  gain'd  his  master's  and  the 

gard: 

But  'tis  not  England's  custom  to  reward. 
The  wars  are  over,  England  needs  him  not ; 
Now  he's  a  Dutchman  and  the  Lord  knows  what. 


,  to  his  sense  ; 
iravest  prince.   ~l 
appear'd,  f 

the  world's  re-  f 


Schonberg,  the  ablest  soldier  of  his  age, 
With  great  Nassau  did  in  our  cause  engage : 
Both  join'd  for  England's  rescue  and  defence, 
The  greatest  captain  and  the  greatest  prince. 
With  what  applause  his  stories  did  we  tell ! 
Stories  which  Europe's  volumes  largely  swell. 
We  counted  him  an  army  in  our  aid : 
Where  he  commanded,  no  man  was  afraid. 
His  actions  with  a  constant  conquest  shine, 
From  Villa.  Vitiosa  to  the  Rhine. 
France,  Flanders,  Germany,  his  fame  confess ; 
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And  all  the  world  was  fond  of  him,  but  us. 
Our  turn  first  served,  we  grudged  him  the  com 
mand. 
Witness  the  grateful  temper  of  the  land ! 

We  blame  the  king  t.hat  he  relies  too  much 
On  strangers,  Germans,  Huguenots,  and  Dutch ; 
And  seldom  would  his  great  affairs  of  state, 
To  English  councillors  communicate. 
The  fact  might  very  well  be  answer'd  thus ; 
He  has  so  often  been  betray'd  by  us, 
He  must  have  been  a  madman  to  rely 
On  English  gentlemen's  fidelity. 
For  laying  other  arguments  aside, 
This  thought  might  mortify  our  English  pride, 
That  foreigners  have  faithfully  obey'd  him, 
And  none  but  English  have  e'er  betray'd  him. 
They  have  our  ships  and  merchants  bought  and 

sold, 

And  barter'd  English  blood  for  foreign  gold. 
First  to  the  French  they  sold  our  Turkey  fleet, 
And  injured  Talmarsh  next,  at  Camaret. 
The  king  himself  is  shelter'd  from  their  snares, 
Not  by  his  merit,  but  the  crown  he  wears. 
Experience  tells  us  'tis  the  English  way, 
Their  benefactors  always  to  betray. 


And  lest  examples  should  be  too  remote, 
A  modern  magistrate  of  famous  note, 

[  Shall  give  you  his  own  history  by  rote. 

i  I'll  make  it  out,  deny  it  he  that  can, 
His  worship  is  a  true-born  Englishman, 
In  all  the  latitude  that  empty  word 
By  modern  acceptation's  understood. 
The  parish  books  his  great  descent  record, 
And  now  he  hopes  ere  long  to  be  a  lord. 
And  truly,  as  things  go,  it  would  be  pity 
But  such  as  he  should  represent  the  city  : 
While  robb'ry  for  burnt  offering  he  brings, 
And  gives  to  God  what  he  has  stole  from  kings  : 
Great  monuments  of  charity  he  raises, 
And  good  St  Magnus  whistles  out  his  praises. 
To  city  gaols  he  grants  a  jubilee, 
And  hires  huzzas  for  his  own  mobilee. 

Lately  he  wore  the  golden  chain  and  gown, 
With  which  equipp'd,   he  thus  harangued  the 
town. 


HIS  FINE  SPEECH,  ETC. 

With  clouted    iron    shoes,    and    sheep-skin 

breeches, 
More  rags  than  manners,  and  more  dirt  than 

riches, 

From  driving  cows  and  calves  to  Layton  market, 
While  of  my  greatness  there  appear'd  no  spark 

yet, 

Behold  I  come,  to  let  you  see  the  pride 
With  which  exalted  beggars  always  ride. 

Born  to  the  needful  labours  of  the  plough, 
The  cart-whip  graced  me,  as  the  chain  does  now. 
Nature  and  fate,  in  doubt  which  course  to  take, 
Whether  I  should  a  lord  or  plough-boy  make, 
Kindly  at  last  resolved  they  would  promote  me, 
And  first  a  knave,  and  then  a  knight,  they  vote 

me. 
What  fate  appointed,  nature  did  prepare, 


And  furnish'd  me  with  an  exceeding  care, 
To  fit  me  for  what  they  design'd  to  have  me, 
And  ev'ry  gift  but  honesty  they  gave  me. 

And  thus  equipp'd,  to  this  proud  town  I  came, 
In  quest  of  bread,  and  not  in  quest  of  fame. 
Blind  to  my  future  fate,  a  humble  boy, 
Free  from  the  guilt  and  glory  I  enjoy. 
The  hopes  which  my  ambition  entertain'd, 
Were,  in  the  name  of  foot-boy,  all  contain'd. 
The  greatest  heights  from  small  beginnings  rise  ; 
The  gods  were  great  on  earth  before  they  reach'd 
the  skies. 

Backwell,  the  generous  temper  of  whose  mind 
Was  always  to  be  bountiful  inclined  : 
Whether  by  his  ill-fate  or  fancy  led, 
First  took  me  up,  and  furnish'd  me  with  bread : 
The  little  services  he  put  me  to 
Seem'd  labours,  rather  than  were  truly  so. 
But  always  my  advancement  he  design'd ; 
For  'twas  his  very  nature  to  be  kind. 
Large  was  his  soul,  his  temper  ever  free  ; 
The  best  of  masters  and  of  men  to  me, 
And  I,  who  was  before  decreed  by  fate 
To  be  made  infamous  as  well  as  great, 
With  an  obsequious  diligence  obey'd  him, 
Till  trusted  with  his  all,  and  then  betray'd  him. 

All  his  past  kindnesses  I  trampled  on, 
Ruin'd  his  fortunes  to  erect  my  own. 
So  vipers  in  the  bosom  bred,  begin 
To  hiss  at  that  hand  first  which  took  them  in. 
With  eager  treach'ry  I  his  fall  pursued, 
And  my  first  trophies  were  ingratitude. 

Ingratitude,  the  worst  of  human  guilt, 
The  basest  action  mankind  can  commit ; 
Which,  like  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Has  least  of  honour  and  of  guilt  the  most ; 
Distinguish'd  from  all  other  crimes  by  this, 
That  'tis  a  crime  which  no  man  will  confess. 
That  sin  alone  which  should  not  be  forgiv'n 
On  earth,  although  perhaps  it  may  in  heav'n. 

Thus  my  first,  benefactor  I  o'erthrew  ; 
And  how  should  I  be  to  a  second  true  ? 
The  public  trust  came  next  into  my  care, 
And  I  to  use  them  scurvily  prepare  : 
My  needy  sov'reign  lord  I  play'd  upon, 
And  lent  him  many  a  thousand  of  his  own  ; 
For  which  great  int'rests  I  took  care  to  charge, 
And  so  my  ill-got  wealth  became  so  large. 

My  predecessor  Judas  was  a  fool, 
Fitter  to  have  been  whipp'd  and  sent  to  school, 
Than  sell  a  Saviour :   had  I  been  at  hand, 
His  master  had  not  been  so  cheap  trepann'd  ; 
I  would  have  made  the  eager  Jews  have  found, 
For  thirty  pieces,  thirty  thousand  pound. 

My  cousfn  Zibaj  of  immortal  fame 
(Ziba  and  Ksbair never  want  a  name) : 
First-born  of  treason,  nobly  did  advance 
His  master's  fall,  for  his  inheritance. 
By  whose  keen  arts  old  David  first  began 
To  break  his  sacred  oath  to  Jonathan  : 
The  good  old  king,  'tis  thought,  was  very  loth 
To  break  his  word,  and  therefore  broke  his  oatn. 
Ziba's  a  traitor  of  some  quality, 
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Yet  Ziba  might  have  been  inform'd  by  me  • 
Had  I  been  there  he  ne'er  had  been  content 
With  half  th'  estate,  nor  half  the  government. 

In  our  late  revolution  'twas  thought  strange, 
That  I,  of  all  mankind,  should  like  the  change, 
But  they  who  wonder'd  at  it,  never  knew, 
That  in  it  I  did  my  old  game  pursue  : 
Nor  had  they  heard  of  twenty  thousand  pound, 
Which  ne'er  was  lost,  yet  never  could  be  found. 

Thus  all  things  in  their  turn  to  sale  I  bring, 
God  and  my  master  first,  and  then  the  king  : 
Till  by  successful  villanies  made  bold, 
I  thought  to  turn  the  nation  into  gold ; 
And  so  to  forgery  my  hand  I  bent, 
Not  doubting  I  could  gull  the  government ; 
But  there  was  ruffled  by  the  parliament. 
And  if  I  'scaped  the  unhappy  tree  to  climb, 
'Twas  want  of  law,  and  not  for  want  of  crime. 

But  my  old  friend,*  who  printed  in  my  face 
A  needful  competence  of  English  brass, 
Having  more  business  yet  for  me  to  do, 
And  loth  to  lose  his  trusty  servant  so, 
Managed  the  matter  with  such  art  and  skill, 
As  saved  his  hero,  and  threw  out  the  bill. 

And  now  I'm  graced  with  unexpected  honours, 
For  which  I'll  certainly  abuse  the  donors : 
Knighted  and  made  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
Whose  laws  and  properties  I'm  like  to  keep  well, 
The  custos  rotulorum  of  the  city, 
And  captain  of  the  guards  of  their  banditti. 
Surrounded  by  my  catchpoles,  I  declare 
Against  the  needy  debtor  open  war, 
I  hang  poor  thieves  for  stealing  of  your  pelf, 
And  suffer  none  to  rob  you  but  myself. 

The  king  commanded  me  to  help  reform  ye, 
And  how  I'll  do't  miss  shall  inform  ye. 
I  keep  the  best  seraglio  in  the  nation, 
And  hope  in  time  to  bring  it  into  fashion. 
No  brimstone  whore  need  fear  the  lash  from  me, 


That  pnrt  I'll  leave  to  brother  Jeffery. 
Our  gallants  need  not  go  abroad  to  Rome, 
I'll  keep  a  whoring  jubilee  at  home. 
Whoring's  the  darling  of  my  inclination ; 
A'nt  I  a. magistrate  for  reformation  ? 
For  this  my  praise  is  sung  by  ev'ry  bard, 
For  which  Bridewell  would  be  a  just  reward. 
In  print  my  panegyrics  fill  the  street, 
And  hired  gaol-birds  their  hu/zas  repeat. 
Some  charities,  contrived  to  make  a  show, 
Have  taught  the  needy  rabble  to  do  so  ; 
Whose  empty  noise  is  a  mechanic  fame, 
Since  for  Sir  Beelzebub  they'd  do  the  same. 
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Then  let  us  boast  of  ancestors  no  more, 
Or  deeds  of  heroes  done  in  days  of  yore, 
In  latent  records  of  the  ages  past, 
Behind  the  rear  of  time,  in  long  oblivion  placed. 
For  if  our  virtues  must  in  lines  descend. 
The  merit  with  the  families  would  end : 
And  intermixtures  would  most  fatal  grow ; 
For  vice  would  be  hereditary  too ; 
The  tainted  blood  would  of  necessity, 
In  voluntary  wickedness  convey. 

Vice,  like  ill-nature,  for  an  age  or  two, 
May  seem  a  generation  to  pursue  • 
But  virtue  seldom  does  regard  the  breed : 
Fools  do  the  wise,  and  wise  men  fools  succeed. 
What  is't  to  us,  what  ancestors  we  had  ? 
If  good,  what  better  ?  or  what  worse,  if  bad  ? 
Examples  are  for  imitation  set, 
Yet  all  men  follow  virtue  with  regret. 

Could  but  our  ancestors  retrieve  their  fate, 
And  see  their  offspring  thus  degenerate  ; 
How  we  contend  for  birth  and  names  unknown, 
And  build  on  their  past  actions,  not  our  own  ; 
They'd  cancel  records,  and  their  tombs  deface, 
And  openly  disown  the  vile  degenerate  race  ; 
For  fame  of  families  is  all  a  cheat, 

a  personal  virtue  only  makes  us  great. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 


MY  LORD, 

I  know  not  that  the  following  sheets  will  at  all 
affect  your  Lordship,  for  I  cannot  say  that  your 
Lordship  did  communicate  with  the  dissenters 
before,  or  does  with  the  church  now ;  nor  does  it 
import,  much  whether  you  did  either.  The  dis 
course  is  not  meant  for  a  satire  on  your  Lord 
ship,  nor  upon  any  man  else  ;  neither  has  it  any 
double  aspect,  but  directly  points  at  the  fact ; 
which  whether  it  be  a  crime  or  not,  let  their  con 
sciences  judge  who  know  themselves  guilty. 

My  Lord,  the  step  your  Lordship  made  into 
the  chair,  had  something  in  it  of  surprise,  and 
your  management  of  it  has  more.  The  figure 
your  Lordship  made,  when  you  were  the  man 
whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour,  was  very 
magnificent ;  and  we  find  that,  since  that,  your 
Lordship  does  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain. 

I  bear  your  Lordship  testimony  that  I  never 
heard  any  man  reflect  either  on  your  Lordship's 
morals  or  management  since  your  being  Lord 
Mayor,  save  only  in  the  matter  of  Pinner's  Hall ; 
since  nobody  has  opened  their  mouths  on  your 
Lordship's  behalf,  I  humbly  crave  leave  to  be 
your  Lordship's  advocate  on  one  point.  One 
principal  allegation  against  your  Lordship  is, 

that  you  forced  tlie  pious,  conscientious  Mr  M 

to  the  meeting  house,  and  there  enclosed  him 
nolens  volens,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  an  act  of  parliament  in  that  case 
made  and  provided,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  Liberty 
of  Conscience,'  &c.,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
your  Lordship  caused  the  sword  (that  very  indi 
vidual  sword  that  had  the  honour  to  be  carried 
so  far  before  the  king),  even  the  city  sword  of 
state,  to  be  carried  to  a  conventicle  or  meeting 
house  called  Pinner's  Hall. 

My  Lord,  I  own  the  fact  in  your  Lordship's 
behalf;  that  your  Lordship's  sword  and  sword- 
bearer  was  there  ;  and  I  can  find  out  but  two 
clauses  in  which  your  Lordship  can  be  charged 
with  mistake. 

One  is  in  forcing  that  good  man  against  his 
conscience ;  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  thing  that 
gentleman,  I  confess,  never  was  fond  of;  but 
since  'tis  now  become  every  subject's  right,  it  is 
hard  your  Lordship  should  refuse  it  Mr  M 

But  now,  my  Lord,  I  must  crave  the  freedom 
to  inform  your  Lordship  that  Mr  — —  and  your 


Lordship  are  exactly  under  the  same  predica 
ments  as  to  liberty ;  for  if  your  Lordship  has, 
against  his  will,  obliged  him  to  go  to  Pinner's 
Hall,  your  Lordship  seems  in  as  large  a  measure 
to  be  imposed  upon  in  being  obliged  to  go  to  the 
cathedral  worship  of  St  Paul's. 

Till  your  Lordship  arrived  at  the  magnitude 

you  now  sit  in,  you  never  suffered  yourself  to  be 

abridged  of  your  liberty  ;  and  shall  your  power  be 

real  in  everything,  but  in  the  management  of 

yourself? 

My  Lord,  either  your  profession  before  was 
bad  or  good ;  if  it  was  bad,  your  Lordship  docs 
well  to  alter  it,  and  would  do  better  to  do  so 
wholly  ;  if  'twas  bad,  why  does  your  Lordship 
alter  it  at  all  ?  But  I  beg  leave  of  your  Lordship 
to  consider  how  'twas  possible  to  be  both  good 
and  bad  too :  that  your  Lordship  should  wor 
ship  God  one  way  in  the  morning,  and  another 
in  the  afternoon.  My  Lord,  your  elevated  sta 
tion  places  you  above  the  fear  of  man,  and  he 
that  is  above  fear  is  above  shame  If  your 
former  profession  was  good,  your  Lordship  need 
never  be  ashamed  of  it ;  if  'twas  bad,  you  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  mend  it,  for  no  wise  man  is 
ashamed  of  growing  wiser. 

Human  politics  seldom  agree  with  nice  con 
sciences,  and  if  I  could  entertain  such  base 
thoughts  as  to  believe  your  Lordship  designs  by 
this  to  gain  parties,  and  make  both  your  friends, 
I  would  think  it  also  needful  to  assure  your 
Lordship  that  by  it  you  will  more  effectually  lose 
both  parties. 

But  your  Lordship  is  wiser  than  to  need  that 
admonition.  Your  Lordship  never  was  a  trim 
mer  in  your  life,  and  certainly  you  won't  trim  it 
with  your  Maker. 

I  neither  press  your  Lordship  to  go  to  church 
or  meeting  ;  but  to  use  the  authority  man  has 
given  you  to  procure  yourself  the  freedom  of 
using  the  judgment  God  has  given  you,  that 

honest  Mr  M may  have  his  liberty,  and  your 

Lordship  your  own. 

We  were  in  hopes,  when  your  Lordship  first  ap 
peared  in  the  choir  at  St  Paul's,  that  you  were 
effectually  convinced  of  your  former  error  as  a  dis 
senter,  and  that  noble  choir  should  have  been 
graced  at  its  first  opening  with  so  noble  a  convert 
as  your  Lordship  ;  but  since  we  find  your  T.ordship 
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is  pleased  to  practise  such  latitudinarian  prin 
ciples  as  to  be  a  conformist  in  the  morning,  and 
a  non-conformist  before  night,  it  puts  us  upon 
considering  what  this  new  sort  of  a  religion, 
that  looks  two  ways  at  once,  means. 

The  following  sheets,  if  your  Lordship  should 
give  yourself  the  trouble  of  reading  them,  will 
directly  point  out  to  your  Lordship  what  is 
meant  by  this  blunt  preface.  In  short,  that  the 
church  or  the  meeting-house  is  the  place  where 
your  Lordship  may  worship ;  but  that  both 
church  and  meeting-house  at  the  same  time  is 
preposterous,  derogatory  to  the  character  of  your 
Lordship's  wisdom,  a  scandal  upon  the  grandeur 
of  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  city,  and  a 


slight  put  upon  God  himself,  as  if  your  Lordship 
were  very  indifferent  which  way  you  did.  it,  and 
consequently  whether  you  did  it  at  all  or  not. 

Your  Lordship  sits  in  a  chair  of  great  au 
thority,  and  the  respect  due  to  you  is  great,  and 
your  example  very  significant ;  wherefore  'tis  the 
author's  humble  request  to  your  Lordship  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  consider  whether  the  ex 
ample  your  Lordship  now  sets  us  is  such  as  you 
would  really  advise  anybody  to  follow,  and  if  not, 
1  have  no  more  to  say  to  the  matter,  but  that  I 

Your  Lordship's 

Most  humble  servant, 

ONE,  Two,  THRU,  FOCR. 


DISCOURSE  UPON  OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY. 


WHEN  I  review  the  past  times,  and  look  back 
upon  the  various  scenes  which  they  present  us, 
as  to  ecclesiastical  transactions  within  this  king 
dom,  there  seems  nothing  more  strange  than  the 
turns  we  have  had  from  popish  to  regal  supre 
macy,  from  the  Romish  religion  to  reformed,  from 
reformed  back  again  to  Romish,  and  then  to  re 
formed  again,  and  so  on  through  several  de 
grees  of  reformation,  and  back  again  from  those 
degrees  to  the  first  steps  of  reformation,  and 
then  forward  again. 

King  Henry  VIII,  a  prince  of  a  haughty  spirit, 
disdaining  the  insolence  with  which  his  prede 
cessors  were  treated  by  the  popes,  gave  the  first 
shock  ^to  the  Roman  power  in  these  kingdoms. 
I  won't  say  he  acted  from  any  principles  of  con 
science,  whatever  his  ambition  and  interest  led 
him  to  pretend ;  but  that  was  the  gloss,  as  it  is 
in  most  cases  of  public  revolutions.  However  it 
was,  having  satisfied  his  pride  by  subduing  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  establishing  his  own, 
his  interest  next  guided  him  to  the  suppression 
of  abbeys  and  monasteries.  The  horrible  vices 
which  were  protected,  as  well  as  practised,  in 
those  nests  of  superstition,  giving  his  pretence  of 
piety  the  large  scope;  and  I'll  for  once  be  so 
free  with  the  character  of  that  prince,  as  to  sup 
pose  what  to  me  seems  plain,  that  neither  this 
religion  or  that  were  of  much  moment  in  his 
thoughts,  but  his  interest,  as  the  sequel  made 
plain,  by  the  seizure  he  made  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church. 

And  yet  the  justice  of  providence  seems  very 
conspicuousin  that  point, that  thosehouses  which, 
under  the  specious  pretences  of  religion  and 
extraordinary  devotion,  had  amassed  to  them- 
selves  vast  revenues  to  the  impoverishing  many 
families,  and  in  the  meantime  secretly  practised 
most  unheard-of  wickedness,  should,  under  the 
same  pretence  of  zeal  and  piety,  be  suppressed 
and  impoverished  by  a  person  who,  merely  to 
serve  his  own  glory,  triumphed  over  them,  pre 
tending  Jehu-like,  to  show  his  zeal  for  the  Lord. 

Some  do  assure  us  that  the  eyes  of  this  prince 
were  really  opened  as  to  the  point  of  religion ; 
and  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  most 
effectually  have  established  the  reformation  in 
his  time  ;  but  God,  who  gave  him  that  light,  if 
he  had  it,  however  he  might  accept  his  intention, 
as  he  did  that  of  David's  building  his  house,  yet 


he  reserved  the  glory  of  the  performance  to  his 
son. 

King  Edward  VI,  of  whom  wondrous  things 
are  spoken  in  all  our  English  writers,  and  more 
than  we  need  suppose  should  be  literally  true, 
yet  was,  without  doubt,  a  prince  of  the  strictest 
piety,  not  only  that  ever  reigned,  but  that  ever 
lived,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Josiah,  whose 
parallel  our  writers  say  he  was. 

The  reformation  began  in  his  hand ;  not  but 
that  the  Protestant  religion  had  been  received 
in  England  many  years  before  by  the  preaching 
of  John  Wickliff,  William  Tindall,  and  others, 
and  had  many  professors,  and  those  such  who 
gallantly  offered  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
truth. 

But  it  got  but  little  ground,  for  religion  has 
but  few  votaries,  while  all  its  professors  must 
also  be  confessors,  and  while  exile  or  martyrdom 
is  all  the  prospect  of  advantange  to  be  got  by  it. 

None  will  dare  to  be  dissenters  in  times  of 
danger,  but  such  whose  consciences  are  so 
awakened  that  they  dare  not  be  otherwise. 

But  in  the  hands  of  this  young  prince  the  great 
work  was  begun,  and,  in  a  shorter  time  than  could 
be  imagined,  was  finished  and  established,  the 
Romanists  fled  or  conformed ;  for  we  find  but 
very  few  had  an  inclination  to  martyrdom,  if  it 
had  been  put  upon  them.  Some,  indeed,  to 
show  the  nature  of  their  religion,  pleaded  for 
Baal,  and  rebelled,  stirring  up  the  ignorant 
people  to  murder  their  Gideon  for  throwing  down 
the  altars  of  Baal ;  but,  like  the  Ephraimites  of 
old,  their  shiboleth  was  their  undoing. 

God,  who  thought  fit  to  discover  the  levity  of 
those  who  had  only  conformed,  and  not  reformed, 
who,  in  exemplum  regis,  took  up  this  as  they  would 
have  done  any  religion,  and  also  for  the  trial  and 
glory  of  his  church,  suffered  all  this  great  fabric, 
however  of  his  own  working,  to  be  overthrown 
at  the  death  of  this  good  king,  and  a  deluge  of 
cruelty  and  popery  overwhelmed  the  people  in 
the  reign  of  the  queen,  his  sister. 

But  popery  found  more  dissenters  than  the 
reformation  had  done ;  and  the  impression  reli 
gion  had  made  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
sincerely  embraced  it,  was  not  so  easily  defaced 
as  the  pretended  reformation  of  others;  for  the 
glosses  men  had  put  on  their  actions,  only  as  a 
cover  from  common  observation,  was  soon  dis- 
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covered,  when  the  safety  of  owning  their  own 
principles  rendered  those  outsides  no  longer 
needfui .  but  where  the  true  religion  had  got  foot. 
in'/  in  the  mind,  it  was  still  the  same,  whatever 
alterations  of  times  might  moke  it  dangerous, 
und  yet  all  people  did  not  burn  ;  but  some  being 
prosecuted  in  one  city,  fled  to  another,  and  Ger 
many  especially  w«i»  a  sanctuary  for  the  dis 
tressed  English  Protestants,  that  country  having 
been  before-hand  with  us  in  the  reformation. 

It  was  here  that  our  exiled  clergy,  having  con 
versed  with  the  learned  reformers  abroad,  and 
particularly  with  John  Calvin,  found,  that  though 
they  were  reformed  indeed  from  the  gross  errors 
of  popery  and  superstition,  there  was  yet  several 
things  which  might  be  further  and  further  re 
formed  ;  and  being  willing  to  arrive  to  the  great 
est  perfection  they  were  capable  of  in  religion, 
(that  as  near  as  possible  they  might  pursue  the 
great  i.xample  of  Christ  Jesus,  whole  nume  they 
professed,  and  for  whom  they  could  most  glori 
ously  die)  they  corrected  in  themselves  those 
things  which  they  saw  needful,  and  by  letters  to 
thoir  brethren  in  England  communicated  their 
opinion?,  with  their  reasons,  exhorting  them  to 
go  on  unto  perfection  as  they  had  begun. 

Some  of  the  most  zealous  for  piety  and  holi 
ness  of  life  rejected  this  motion ;  and  others,  as 
zealous  and  pious,  closed  with  it;  and  the  dis 
putes  were  carried  so  far  sometimes  as  to  invade 
the  charity  of  one  another,  an  humble  acknow 
ledgment  of  which  you  have  in  a  most  Christian 
reconciling  letter  from  Bishop  Ridley  to  Bishop 
Hooper,  two  of  the  most  glorious  triumphant 
martyrs  that  ever  confessed  the  truth  of  Christ 
at  the  stake. 

For  the  present  the  fire  of  the  persecution  (as 
the  greater  light  obscures  the  less)  extinguished 
that  of  dissention.  But  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
rescued  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  church 
enjoyed  its  peace  again,  the  debate  revived.  But 
the  first  establishment  of  King  Edward  obtnincd 
so  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  further  reform 
ation  was  rejected.  The  other  party  being  not 
at  all  convinced,  though  over-ruled,  submitted 
their  persons  to  the  laws,  but  not  their  opinion  ; 
affirming,  "  That  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tion  to  endeavour  to  serve  God  with  the  great 
est  purity  of  worship  as  was  possible  ;  and  that 
this  was  the  purest  worship  which  came  nearest 
to  the  divine  institution,  which  they  believed  the 
established  liturgy  did  not,  find  therefore  in  con 
science  they  must  be  dissenters." 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  original  authors  of 
these  disputes  were  learned,  devout,  and  singu 
larly  pious ;  strict  in  conversation  to  excess,  if 
that  be  possible,  and  from  thence,  in  a  sort  of 
happy  derision,  were  called  Puritans ;  of  whom  I 
shall  say  nothing,  but  leave  for  a  record  the  last 
speech  of  a  famous  foreigner,  who  had  seen  the 
way  of  living  among  those  dissenters,  and  speak 
ing  of  the  words  of  Balaam,  "  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  latter  end  be 
like  his,"  cried  out,  "  Sit  anima  mea  cum  Puri- 
tanis  Anglicanis." 

I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  observe  the  differ 
ence  between  these  primitive  dissenters  and  our 
present,  which  is  too  plain ;  nor  to  dispute  the 
substance  of  the  point  in  debate  between  them 
and  the  established  national  church. 


I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  reasons  for  the 
present  dissenters'  separation  from  the  established 
church,  are  said  to  be  exactly  the  same  they  were 
then  ;  and  the  present  dissenters  are  the  succes 
sors  of  those  first,  as  the  present  conformists  are 
the  successors  of  the  first,  reformers  under  King 
Edward  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  it  fares  with  the 
church  of  England,  and  with  the  dissenters  both, 
us  it  has  always  fared  with  Christ's  church  in  the 
whole  world  ;  that  while  suppressed  and  perse 
cuted  their  professors  were  few,  and  their  pro 
fess  on  more  severe  ;  but  when  a  religion  comes  to 
be  the  mode  of  the  country,  so  many  painted 
hypocrites  get  into  the  church,  who  are  not  by 
their  faces  to  be  distinguished,  that  guile  is  not 
to  be  seen  till  it  arrive  to  apostacy.  The  whole 
ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  church,  is  full  of  instances  to  con 
firm  this, — that  the  prosperity  of  the  church  o. 
Christ  has  heen  more  fatal  to  it  than  all  the  per 
secutions  of  its  enemies. 

I  am  now  brought  down  to  the  present  time 
when  the  dissenting  protestant  is  sheltered  by 
the  laws,  and  protected  from  the  violence  which 
he  suffered  in  the  late  reigns,  under  the  arbitrary 
commands  of  such  state  ministers,  who  strove  to 
dash  the  whole  Protestant  interest  to  pieces  by 
its  own  weight ;  and  nothing  is  more  apparent  to 
those  who  are  anything  acquainted  with  the  late 
management  of  affairs  in  this  land,  than  that  the 
court  used  both  parties  alternately,  as  policy  and 
occasion  directed,  to  suppress  and  destroy  one 
another ;  that  the  whole  house,  which  being  so 
divided,  could  not  stand,  might  at  last  fall  of 
itself. 

But  our  eyes  are  at  last  opened  ;  the  name  of 
Protestant  is  now  the  common  title  of  an  Eng 
lishman  ;  the  church  of  England  extends  her  pro 
tection  to  the  tender  consciences  of  her  weaker 
brethren,  knowing  that  all  may  be  Christians, 
though  not  alike  informed ;  and  the  dissenter 
extends  his  charity  to  the  church  of  England, 
believing  that  in  his  due  time  God  shall  reveal 
even  this  unto  them.  If  this  is  not,  I  wish  this 
were  the  temper  of  both  parties,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  already  the  temper  of  some  of  each  side, 
which  few  are  of  the  wisest,  most  pious,  and 
most  judicious. 

But  while  frailty  and  infirmity  are  essential  to 
humanity,  and  pride  and  hypocrisy  are  the  two 
regnant  vices  of  the  church,  this  good  spirit  can 
not  be  universal,  and  we  do  not  expect  it. 

But  there  is  a  sort,  of  truth  which  all  men  owe 
to  the  principles  they  profess,  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  men  pay  it;  a  Turk  is  a  Turk  zea 
lously  and  entirely ;  on  idolater  is  an  idolater, 
and  will  serve  the  Devil  to  a  tittle.  None  but 
Protestants  halt  between  God  and  Baal ;  Chris 
tians  of  an  amphibious  nature,  who  have  such 
preposterous  consciences  8s  can  believe  oneway 
of  worship  to  be  right,  and  yet  serve  Go<l  nn- 
other  way  themselves.  This  is  a  strange  tiling 
in  Israel"!  All  the  histories  of  religion  in  the 
world  do  not  show  Mich  a  case  ;  'tis  like  a  ship 
with  her  sails  hauled  some  back  and  some  full ; 
'tis  like  a  workman  that  builds  wiih  one  linnd 
and  pulls  down  with  the  other;  'tis  like  a 
fisherman  who  catches  fish  with  one  hand,  and 
throws  them  into  the  sea  with  the  other;  'tis 
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like  everything  which  signifies  nothing.  *  To  say 
a  man  can  be  of  two  religions  is  a  contradiction, 
unless  there  be  two  Gods  to  worship,  or  he  has 
two  souls  to  save. 

Religion  is  the  sacred  profession  of  the  name 
of  God ;  serving  him,  believing  in  him,  expect 
ing  from  him  ;  and  like  the  God  it  refers  to,  'tis 
in  one  and  the  same  object,  one  and  the  same 
thing  perfectly  indivisible  and  inseparable ,  *here 
is  in  it  no  neuter  gender,  no  ambiguous  articles ; 
God  or  Baal ;  mediums  are  impossible. 

As  to  the  different  modes  and  ways,  which  are 
the  circumstantials  of  this  sacred  thing  i  call  re 
ligion,  I  won't  say  but  that  as  ships  take  differ- 
ent  courses  at  sea,  yet  to  the  best  of  their  skill 
keeping  to  the  direct  rules  of  navigating  by  the 
compass,  they  may  arrive  at  the  same  port ;  so 
Christians  taking  different  methods  in  the  serving 
of  this  God,  yet  going  to  the  best  of  their  judg 
ments  by  the  direct  rules  of  the  scripture,  may 
arrive  at  the  same  heaven ;  but  this  is  nothing  at 
all  to  the  case;  for  no  ship  would  arrive  at  any 
port  that  sailed  two  ways  together,  if  that  were 
possible  :  nor  DO  man  can  serve  one  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  hold  two  opinions.  There  is  but 
one  best,  and  he  that  gives  God  two  bests,  gives 
him  the  best  and  the  worst,  and  one  spoils  the 
other,  till  both  are  good  for  nothing. 

I  have  said  already  that  both  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  dissenter  suffer  in  their  repu 
tation  for  the  mixed  multitudes  of  their  members, 
which  is  occasioned  by  their  present  prosperity. 
If  a  third  party  were  to  tyrannize  over  them  both, 
we  should  see  then  who  were  professors,  and  who 
were  confessors;  but  now  it  cannot  be.  Where 
fore  1  think  it  were  well  to  put  both  sides  in 
mind  of  one  thing,  which  they  are  bound  mu 
tually  to  observe  ;  and  that  is,  that  the  personal 
miscarriages  of  any  particular  person  or  member 
is  not  really  any  reflection  upon  the  religion  they 
profess,  nor  ought  not  to  be  so  accounted,  unless 
it  be  where  such  miscarriages  are  the  direct  dic 
tates  of  the  doctrines  they  teach ;  and  thus  I 
would  be  understood  in  the  present  case.  Where 
fore  I  shall  give  my  essay  as  to  what  I  understand 
a  real  dissenting  Protestant  is  or  ought,  to  be. 

He  who  dissents  from  an  established  church 
on  any  account,  but  from  a  real  principle  of  con 
science,  is  a  politic,  not  a  religious  dissenter.   To 
explain  myself;  he  who  dissents  from  any  other 
reasons  but  such  as  these,  that  he  firmly  believes 
|  the  said  established  church  is  not  of  the  purest 
|   institution,  but  that  he   can   really   serve    God 
|  more  agreeable  to  his  will,  and  that,  accordingly, 
I   'tis  his  duty  to  do  it  so,  and  no  otherwise.     Nay, 
|   he  that  cannot  die,  or  at  least  desire  to  do  so, 
,   rather  than  conform,  ought  to  conform.     Schism 
from  the  church  of  Christ  is  doubtless  a  great  sin, 
and  if  I  can  avoid  it,  I  ought  to  avoid  it ;  but  if 
not,  the  cause  of  that  sin  carries  the  guilt  with  it. 
f  But  if  I  shall  thus  dissent,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  conform,  by  conforming  I  deny  my  dissent 
being  lawful,  or  by  my  dissenting   I  damn   my 
conforming  as  sinful. 

Nothing  can  be  lawful  and  unlawful  at  the 
same  time;  if  it  be  not  lawful  for  me  to  dissent,  [ 


*  This  does  not,  however,  argue  that  the  dissenters  and 
the  churchmen  profess  two  religions,  as  some  have  pre 
tended. 

t  This  all  our  answerers  never  yet  attempted  to  disprove. 


ought  to  conform,  but  if  it  be  unlawful  for  me  to 
conform,  I  must  dissent ;  several  opinions  may  at 
the  same  time  consist  in  a  country,  in  a  city,  in 
a  family ;  but  not  in  one  entire  person ;  that  is 
impossible. 

To  come  to  the  point ;  there  are  dissenters 
who  are  separated  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  joined  in  communion  with  dissenting  churches 
or  congregations.  They  have  appeared  zealous, 
conscientious,  and  constant ;  have  borne  the  re 
proaches  and  inconveniences  of  their  party ;  nay, 
suffered  persecution  and  loss  of  estates  and  li 
berty  for  the  cause.  And  who  could  have  so 
little  charity  as  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their 
profession  ?  And  yet  these  persecuted,  suffering 
dissenters,  to  make  themselves  room  in  the  public 
advancements,  and  glittering  gaudy  honours  of 
the  age,  shall  conform  to  that  which  they  refused 
under  all  those  disadvantages  to  do  before.  And 
which  is  worse  than  all  this;  hear,  oh  heavens! 
as  soon  as  the  present  honour  is  attained,  the 
present,  advantage  made,  they  return  to  the  for 
mer  circumstances  again,  and  are  freely  received, 
a  double  crime,  as  having  done  no  evil. 

I  know  not,  I  profess,  what  these  persons  can 
say  for  themselves,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend 
to  answer  their  objections  ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one 
answer  which  some  people  give  for  them,  viz., 
that  this  is  no  conformity  in  point  of  religion, 
but  done  as  a  civil  action,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  which  have  made  it  a  necessary 
characteristic  quality  for  admittance  into  public 
employments,  which  they  think  it  their  duty  to 
accept  in  order  to  serve  their  country,  which 
they  doubly  perform  by  executing  those  offices 
to  the  public  interest,  and  by  excluding  those 
who  would  otherwise  get  into  those  places,  and 
betray  their  country  and  their  liberties. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  considerable  excuse 
made  for  this  fast  and  loose  game  of  religion  but 
this,  and  this  I  desire  to  consider  a  litle  parti 
cularly. 

1.  That  this  is  no  conformity  in  point  of  re 
ligion,  but  done  as  a  civil  action.  How  this  can 
be  possible  remains  to  be  determined.  It  is  true 
the  morality  of  an  action  consists  in  its  end ;  but 
I  cannot  conceive  that  an  action,  purely  and 
simply  religious,  such  as  the  solemn  ordinances 
of  God's  worship,  can  be  made  civil  actions  by 
any  end,  design,  will,  or  intention  of  man  what 
soever.  It  is  true  an  oath,  which  is  calling  God 
to  witness,  is  an  action  both  civil  and  religious, 
but  still  that  was  appointed  and  instituted  to  that 
end  as  is  expressly  noted,  Hebrews. 

Naaman's  bowing  in  the  house  of  Rimmon,  to 
which  the  prophet  answered,  "  Go  in  peace," 
which  is  understood  as  a  permission,  is  a  thing 
still  different ;  for  Naaman  only  bowed  for  the 
conveniency  or  state  of  the  king,  at  the  same 
time  publicly  disowning  the  worship,  as  inter 
preters  are  of  opinion ;  besides,  bowing  the  head, 
though  it  may  be  a  customary  act  of  worship  at 
that  place,  yet  is  no  act  confined  to  worship 
only,  and  instituted  and  directed  so  by  the  God 
who  is  worshipped,  but  is  an  act  used  in  com 
mon  salutations.  Thus  we  kneel  to  God  and  to 
the  king  ;  but  sacraments  are  things  appropriated 
by  the  divine  institution  of  God  himself,  as 
things  which  have  no  other  signification  or  import 
but  what  is  divine.  Had  Naaman  desired  to  be 
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excused  in  offering  sacrifices  to  the  idol  Rimmon, 
the  prophet  would  hardly  have  bid  him  go  in 
peace.  Some  actions  arc  not  civil  or  religious, 
as  they  are  civilly  or  religiously  performed,  but 
as  they  are  civil  or  religious  in  themselves ;  for 
some  religious  actions  are  so  entirely  such,  that 
they  cannot,  without  a  horrid  invasion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  institutor,  be  appropriated  to 
any  other  use  ;  and  such  are  in  especial  manner 
the  two  sacraments  instituted  by  Christ :  such 
was,  before  Christ,  the  sacrifices  by  fire ;  and  the 
judgments  of  God  on  Nadab  and  Abihu,  for 
attempting  to  offer  sacrifice  with  strange  fire, 
stands  as  a  terrible  instance  of  what  we  ought  to 
think  is  the  will  of  God  in  this  matter. 

Further,  speaking  directly  of  the  sacraments, 
arc  they  not  the  same  thing,  though  differently 
administered,  in  the  established  church,  or  in  a 
dissenting  church  ?  and  how  can  you  take  it  as 
a  civil  act  in  one  place,  and  a  religious  act  in 
another  ?  This  is  *  playing  bopeep  with  God 
Almighty,  and  no  man  can  tell  of  them  when 
they  are  about  a  civil  action,  and  when  about  a 
religious.  But  to  answer  this  pretence  at  once, 
sacraments  as  sacraments  are  religious  acts,  and 
can  be  no  other.  If  you  do  not  take  it  as  a 
sacrament,  the  case  differs ;  but  how  can  you  say 
you  do  not  take  it  as  a  sacrament  ?  An  oath  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  imposer,  and  a 
sacrament,  which  is  a  recognition  of  the  most 
sacred  of  oaths,  must  be  also  taken  in  the  sense 
of  the  imposer.  If  the  person  administering  de 
clared,  at  the  administration,  he  did  not  give  it 
as  a  sacrament,  but  only  gave  you  a  bit  of  bread 
and  a  draught  of  wine  as  a  friend,  or  the  like, 
this  were  something ;  but  can  a  minister  deliver 
the  bread  to  you,  and  say,  the  body  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  &c, ;  and  you,  kneeling  with  reve 
rence,  take  it  as  such,  and  repeat  the  responses  at 
the  communion,  and  say  Amen  to  the  prayer, 
and  say  it  is  a  civil  action  ?  This  is  such  ban 
tering  with  religion,  as  no  modest  Christian  can 
think  of  without  horror. 

'J.  Another  part  of  the  apology  is,  that  without 
it  they  cannot  be  admitted  into  public  places  of 
trust ;  and  if  they  were  not  admitted,  such  will 
get  in  as  will  betray  their  country  and  liberties, 
and  they  do  it  purely  to  secure  their  country, 
which  they  think  their  duty. 

These  are  patriots,  indeed,  that  will  damn 
their  souls  to  save  their  country ;  a  sort  of  a 
public  spirit  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and 
indeed  a  nonentity  in  itself,  for  it  is  a  mistake. 
The  gentlemen  who  make  this  answer  put  the 
case  wrong.  For  I  would  desire  such  to  answer 
a  few  questions. 

If  the  service  of  their  country  be  so  dear  to 
them,  pray  why  should  they  not  choose  to  ex 
pose  their  bodies  und  estates  for  that  service, 
rather  than  their  souls  ? 

The  penalty  of  the  law  in  accepting  the  public 
employments  is  wholly  pecuniary  ;  the  difference 
lies  here, — they  choose  the  trespassing  on  their 
consciences,  before  the  hazard  of  their  estates, 
as  the  least  evil ;  f  for  it  is  plain,  any  man  who 


•  This  is  meant  of  taking  the  sacrament,  as  a  civil  action, 
and  not  of  taking  it  as  a  sacrament,  as  Mr  How  and  others 
mistook  it 

t  This  they  never  answered  yet,  whan  they  talk  of  use 
fulness  as  the  pretence  of  conformity. 


will  suffer  the  penalty,  or  run  the  risk  of  it, 
which  is  all  one,  may  excuse  the  conformity ;  for 
the  law  docs  not  say  you  shall  so  and  so  conform, 
but  if  you  do  not  conform,  you  shall  incur  such 
and  such  penalties  ;  any  man  that  will  incur  the 
penalty  may  commit  the  trespass.  So  that  all 
this  compliance  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  places, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  serve  their  country,  but 
to  save  the  five  hundred  pounds  and  other  penal- 
I  ties  of  that  act. 

2.  Why,  if  we  believe  the  power  of  God  to  be 
omnipotent,  should  we  imagine  that  he  is  not 
i  able  to  protect  our  country  and  liberties,  without 
our  perpetrating  so  wicked  an  act  to  secure 
them,  as  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  which 
is  expressly  forbidden  ? 

But  we  are  told  again  this  is  in  itself  no  sinful 
act,  and  therefore  it  is  not  doing  evil.  This  is 
tacitly  answered  before  ;  though  it  is  not  a  sinful 
act  in  itself,  yet  it  is  either  a  sinful  act  in  a  dis 
senter,  or  else  his  dissenting  before  was  a  sinful 
act.  For  if  he  is  satisfied  he  does  well  in  con 
forming  now,  why  did  he  not  before  ?  There  is 
but  one  answer  for  that,  which  is,  he  is  other 
wise  convinced;  to  which  I  reply,  if  that  were 
true,  he  would  then,  as  a  convert,  continue  in 
this  new  communion  ;  but  it  is  evident  the  same 
persons  return  immediately  to  the  former  pro 
fession  as  dissenters,  and  they  can  have  no  such 
excuse,  unless  it  be  that  they  were  convinced 
and  reconvinced,  and  then  convinced  again. 

Some  have  the  folly  to  argue  against  the  law 
itself,  as  a  most  notorious  imposition  upon  the 
|  consciences  of  men,  by  making  the  sacred  insti- 
;  Unions  of  Christ  a  drudge  to  secular  interest, 
;  and  a  cause  of  men's  sins,  by  leading  them  into 
temptation.  *  I  could  say  enough  to  vindicate 
that  part,  though  I  am  no  more  reconciled  to 
that  law  than  other  men,  but  it  is  remote  to  our 
argument ;  it  is  an  act  of  parliament,  and  what 
is  so  is  of  every  man's  own  doing,  and  therefore 
it  is  just  every  one  should  comply  with  the  terms, 
or  suffer  the  penalty  ;  but  here  is  no  penalty,  if 
no  crime ;  if  no  preferments  are  sought,  no 
honours  accepted,  there  is  no  crime  ;  if  self-de 
nial  was  as  practicable  as  self-advancement,  here 
is  no  need  of  the  crime.  So  that  they  who  do 
this  seek  the  crime,  that  is  the  first  sin  ;  thea 
mortgage  their  consciences  to  avoid  the  penalty, 
and  so  add  one  sin  to  another.  But  we  are  told 
by  some  it  is  not  against  their  consciences,  they 
hope  both  parties  are  good  Christians,  there  are 
differences  between  them  which  they  do  not  un 
derstand  nor  meddle  with,  and  their  consciences 
are  very  well  satisfied  to  communicate  with 
either. 

I  would  ask  such,  if  their  consciences  would 
sorve  to  communicate  with  the  church,  why  did 
they  separate  ?  For  communicating  with  the 
dissenter  is  not  an  occasional  or  casual  thing, 
but  an  open  declared  breaking  off  from  the 
church  established.  Now  no  man  can  be  said  to 
separate  from,  and  join  to  a  thing  at  the  same 
time  ;  if  your  conscience  is  satisfied  in  joining,  it 
cannot  be  satisfied  in  separating,  unless  you  can 
suppose  your  conscience  to  be  satisfied  and  dis- 

>  •  The  author  of  this  has  openly  exploded  that  law  with 
the  occasion  and  manner  of  making  it.  Vide  '  Peace  with 
out  Union,'  by  way  of  answer  to  Sir  Humphrey  Mack 
worth. 
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satisfied  both  together.  If  you  have  a  con 
science  of  any  religion  at  all,  it  must  be  of  some 
religion  or  other  ;  if  of  this,  it  cannot  be  of  that ; 
if  of  that,  it  cannot  be  of  this  ;  to  consent  and 
approve  are  different  acts,  and  can  never  be 
fixed  upon  the  same  object  at  the  same  time ;  as 
for  a  man,  passively  religious,  that  can  commu 
nicate  anywhere,  that  man  may,  from  the  same 
principle,"  and  with  far  less  guilt,  communicate 
nowhere  ;  for  such  a  man,  in  downright  English, 
has  prostituted  the  little  religion  he  had,  if  ever  he 
had  any,  to  his  interest,  and  may  be  Turk,  Jew, 
Papist,  or  anything. 

The  latter  part  of  the  charge  leads  me  to  con 
sider  another  point, — which  relates  to  the  assem 
blies  of  the  dissenters,  who  admit,  and  by  conse 
quence  approve,  this  way  of  proceeding.  1  do 
not  pretend  to  examine  by  what  methods  such 
particular  churches  do  proceed ;  and  I  would  be 
as  tender  as  possible  in  making  reflections.  1 
wish  they  would  be  as  charitable  in  censuring 
this  reproof. 

I  do  think,  with  submission,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  that  any  person,  whose  case  the  foregoing 
paragraph  reaches,  can  be  received  again  into 
church-communion,  in  a  dissenting  assembly, 
upon  any  other  terms  than  as  a  penitent.  I  have 
heard  of  some  who  have  been  said  to  have  leave 
from  their  ministers  for  this  matter ;  *  if  so,  they 
have  assumed  some  dispensing  authority,  which 
I  believe  does  not  appertain  to  the  ministerial 
function,  nor  is  contained  in  the  mission  of  our 
Saviour.  But  I  do  not  affirm  that  any  such 
thing  has  been  really  allowed. 

As  to  the  relation  of  churches,  and  the  mem 
bers  thereof,  one  to  another,  as  the  dissenters 
now  established  them,  I  am  sure  the  allowance 
of  any  member  in  a  promiscuous  communion 
with  the  church  of  England,  and  the  dissenters 
at  the  same  time,  is  not  pretended  to  be  allowed, 
nor  is  it  consistent  with  itself.  It  is  preposte 
rous  and  eccentric,  and  is  destructive  of  the  very 
foundation  of  the  dissenters'  principles,  as  is 
already  noted,  concerning  schisms  in  the  church. 
In  this  case  charity  can  heal  nothing,  nor  help 
nothing  ;  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  that  one  man 
be  but  of  one  side  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Either  the  conformist  will  mar  the  dissenter,  or 
the  dissenter  will  mar  the  conformist.  For  if  I 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  communion  of  the 
dissenter  and  of  the  church  together,  then  the 
dissenter  must  have  some  other  reason  for  bein; 
a  dissenter  than  purity  of  worship. 

Methinks  men  should  seem  what  they  are  ;  il 
a  man  dissent,  from  the  church,  let  him  do  so  ; 
and  his  principle  being  well  grounded  for  such 
dissent,  let  him  hold  it ;  if  not  well  grounded,  let 
him  leave  it ;  if  he  cannot  suffer  one  way,  let  him 
suffer  another ;  and  why  should  we  not  be  as 
honest  to  God  as  to  our  country  ? 

The  motives  to  serve  our  country  are  stron 
but  there  are  ways  to  do  it  without  such  a  vio 
lation  of  all  our  principles  and  profession  ;  if  not 
trust  God's  providence  with  the  issue,  who  neve 
wants  agents  to  preserve  and  deliver  his  people 
when  his  time  is  at  hand;   and  you  can  hav 
small  hope  to  expect  that  the  office  and  trus 


*  This  is  to  be  proved. 


ou  shall  execute  shall  receive  any  assistance 
rom  his  providence,  when  the  first  step  into  it 
s  made  by  offering  the  greatest  affront  to  his 
lonour,  and  committing  the  vilest  act  of  perfidy 
in  the  world. 

But  if  the  gay  prospect  of  a  great  place  * 
;empt  any  person  beyond  the  power  that  God's 
jrace  is  pleased  to  assist  them  with,  in  that  way 
et  him  abide,  and  not  be  re-admitted,  because 
of  his  gold  ring  and  fine  apparel,  without  a 
penitent  acknowledgment.  The  dissenters  in 
England  can  never  pretend  to  be  dissenters  upon 
the  mere  principle  of  purity  of  worship,  as  1  have 
related  in  the  beginning  of"  this  discourse,  if  such 
shall  be  received  as  blameless  into  their  com 
munion,  who  have  deserted  them  upon  the  occa 
sion  of  preferment,  and  have  made  the  sacred 
institutions  of  Christ  Jesus  become  pimps  to 
their  secular  interest,  and  then  wipe  their  mouths, 
and  sit  down  in  the  church,  and  say  they  have 
done  no  evil. 

It  is  also  an  intolerable  affront  to  the  church 
of  England,  reflecting  upon  its  doctrine  as  well 
as  practice,  to  make  use  of  the  church  for  a 
cover  to  fence  them  against  the  laws,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  to  disown  its  communion 
as  a  thing  not  fit  to  be  continued  in. 

And  yet  the  church  of  England  is  in  the  right 
to  receive  such  of  the  dissenters  as  shall  come  to 
them  without  the  ceremony  of  recognition,  be 
cause  it  is  agreeable  to  the  notion  of  a  national 
church,  which  they  profess  to  be.  But  dissenters 
are  bound  to  justify  their  separation  from  them, 
or  else  their  whole  constitution  falls  to  the  ground. 
Now,  how  a  separation  and  a  conformity  are  con 
sistent,  is  to  me  an  inexplicable  riddle. 

I  question  not  here  the  lawfulness  of  the  dis 
senter's  separation  ;  it  is  not  the  business  of  this 
discourse  to  define  it,  and  I  am  as  careful  as  I 
can  in  making  reflections  upon  either ;  but  I  am 
bold  to  affirm  that  no  dissenting  church  can  with 
lawful  cause  separate  from  the  church  of  Eng 
land,  establish  private  churches  or  communions, 
and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  members  to  con 
form  to  the  established  church  too.  This  is 
incongruous,  and  one  must  destroy  the  other. 
From  whence  I  think  it  becomes  the  dissenters, 
if  they  would  maintain  the  doctrine  they  teach, 
if  they  would  have  us  believe  they  dissent  purely 
on  the  honest  principles  of  conscience  and  purity 
of  worship,  with  such  a  one,  no,  not  to  eat.  And  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  offender  be  a  lord  mayor, 
or  any  greater  person ;  unless  he  would  be  lord 
mayor  without  a  breach  of  the  sacred  relation  he 
had  entered  into,  he  should  be  dealt  with  in  that 
case  as  the  meanest  member  of  such  a  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  be  called  upon  to 
be  a  magistrate,  and  has  courage  enough  to  fol 
low  the  impartial  dictates  of  his  conscience,  a 
query  lies  before  him,  what  shall  he  do  ? 


*  By  this  it  appears  the  objector  means  chiefly  those 
who  conform  merely  for  places  and  preferments,  and  there 
fore  those  who  thrust  him  upon  the  argument  of  occasional 
conformity  of  the  dissenters,  as  such  seemed  only  thereby 
to  evade  the  force  of  the  present  debate,  which  was  aimed 
wholly  at  such  as  conformed  purely  as  a  qualification  ; 
'  and  the  title  proves  his  design,  in  which  it  is  expressly 
called,  '  An  inquiry  into  the  occasional  conformity  or  dis 
senters  in  case  of  preferment." 


A  DISCOURSE  UPON  OCCASIONAL  CONFORMITY. 


The  case  is  plain ;  either  refuse  the  honour  or 
run  the  risk.  The  first  indeed  is  the  plainest 
and  easiest  way,  and  the  ground  or  it  is  good, 
for  he  whose  conscience  dictates  to  him  that  the 
terms  are  sinful,  may  refuse  the  call,  for  prefer 
ments  and  honours  are  a  bait  that  some  have 
refused  on  mere  points  of  speculative  philosophy, 
and  it  is  hard  that  Christianity  should  not  carry 
a  man  as  far.  Well,  but  perhaps  a  man  has  a 
mind  to  be  a  sheriff  or  a  lord  mayor,  and  is  a 
dissenter ;  or  perhaps  he  really  thinks  it  is  his 
indispensable  duty  to  serve  his  country,  if  he  is 
called  to  that  or  the  like  office,  or  perhaps  he 
thinks  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  his  family  to  advance 
his  children  and  the  like,  and  he  is  a  professed 
dissenter.  *  What  shall  he  do  ?  Let  him  boldly 
run  the  risk,  or  openly  and  honestly  conform  to 
the  church,  and  neither  be  ashamed  of  his  honour 
nor  of  his  profession ;  such  a  n.an  all  men  will 
value,  and  God  will  own.  He  i.ecd  not  fear  car 
rying  the  sword  to  a  conventic.e,  or  bringing  the 
conventicle  to  his  own  house;  but  to  make  the 
matter  a  game,  to  dodge  religions,  and  go  in  the 
morning  to  church,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
meeting,  to  communicate  in  private  with  the 
Church  of  England  to  save  a  penalty,  and  then 
go  back  to  the  dissenters  and  communicate  again 
there ;  this  is  such  a  retrograde  devotion,  that  I 
can  see  no  colour  of  pretence  for  in  all  the  sacred 
book. 


I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  some  who  are  mi 
nisters  of  dissenting  churches,  do  or  did  at  the 
same  time  communicate  with  the  Church  of 
England,  -f-  I  do  not  dispute  how  far  a  minister 
may  conform  as  a  layman,  though  he  cannot  as  a 
clergyman  ;  but  how  any  dissenting  minister  can 
conform  as  a  layman,  and  at  the  same  time  exe 
cute  a  pastoral  charge  over  a  congregation  whom 
he  teaches  to  separate  from  the  church  in  a  lay 
communion,  I  cannot  imagine. 

It  is,  as  I  have  already  noted,  conformity 
or  nonconformity  at  the  same  time,  in  one  and 
the  same  person,  that  is  the  point;  and  doing 
this  for  a  secular  end,}  to  save  a  penalty,  and 
privately,  and  then,  as  being  ashamed  of  it,  to  go 
back  and  sit.  down  as  not  having  done  it  .it  all,  and 
a  church  society  admitting  this  without  taking 
notice  of  it ;  these  are  the  contradictions  I  must 
insist  upon,  and  rather  wish  than  expect  to  sec 
rectified. 


*  This  all  along  proves  that  the  first  design  of  this  dis 
pute  was  bent  at  conformity  only  as  a  qualification,  which 
cause  they  have  all  since  given  up. 

t  Dr  Bates,  Mr  Vink,  and  several  others  always  did  so. 

t  Here.the  author's  design  is  plainly  expressed,  and  it 
cannot  be  just  in  our  answerer  not  to  observe  it.  [The  pre 
ceding  foot  notes  are  taken  from  the  Author's  Collective 
Edition  of  his  Writings,  vol.  i.  ] 


NOTE. — In  a  new  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  published  in 
1701,  upon  the  occasion  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  then  lord 
mayor  and  a  dissenter,  renewing  the  practice  of  occasional 
conformity,  the  former  preface  was  omitted,  and  a  new 
one,  to  Mr  How,  inserted  in  its  place.  The  reason  of  our 
author's  addressing  his  tract  to  this  gentleman  was  that  Mr 
How,  being  minister  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  congregation, 
appeared  the  most  fitting  person  either  to  vindicate  the 
practice  or  to  declare  against  it.  The  preface  to  Mr  How 
is  as  follows : — 

SIR, — These  sheets  are  addressed  to  you,  because  the 
author,  with  submission,  thinks  they  something  more 
nearly  concern  you  than  ordinary: 

1.  As  you  are  not  unjustly  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  judicious  of  the  dissenting  ministry.     And — 

2.  As  you  have  more  immediate  relation  to  our  present 
lord  mayor,  who  is  or  has  been  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Christ  under  your  charge. 

The  author  has  carefully  avoided  personal  reflections, 
and  hopes  he  has  nowhere  exceeded  the  rules  of  charity  or 
good  manners. 

The  treatise  is  individually  the  same  which  the  author 
published  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Humphry  Edwin ;  the 
address,  by  way  of  preface,  being  only  left  out. 

The  debate  was  then  young,  and  the  practice  of  this 
scandalous  txmfonnity  was  new,  Sir  John  Shorter  being  the 
first  instance  of  it.  But  it  is  now  growing  a  received  cus 
tom,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  dissenters  in  general,  the 
offence  of  such  whose  consciences  forbid  them  the  same 
latitude,  and  the  stumbling  of  those  who,  being  before  weak 
and  irresolute,  are  led  aside  by  the  eminency  and  frequency 
of  examples. 


Sir,  if  you  knew  the  author,  you  would  easily  be  satisfied 
that  the  reason  of  this  preface  is  not  that  he  covets  to  en 
gage  in  a  controversy  with  a  person  of  your  capacity  and 
learning,  being  altogether  unfit  for  such  a  task,  and  no  way 
a  match  to  your  talent  that  way;  but  he  desires,  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  a  great  many  honest  good  Christians, 
who  would  be  glad  to  see  this  case  decided,  that  you  will 
by  yourself,  or  some  other  hand  as  you  please,  declare  to 
the  world  whether  this  practice  of  alternate  communion  be 
allowed  either  by  your  congregation  in  particular,  or  the 
dissenters  in  general. 

And  if  not  so  allowed,  then  he  conjures  you  by  the 
honour  you  owe  to  your  profession,  and  the  tenderness 
you  have  for  the  weakness  of  others,  by  the  regard  you 
have  to  God's  honour  and  the  church  you  serve,  that  such 
proceedings  may  receive  their  due  censure,  though  the  per 
sons  wear  the.  gay  clothes  and  the  gold  ring ;  that  the  sin 
cerity  and  purity  of  dissenting  protestantg  may  be  vindi 
cated  to  the  world,  both  in  their  discipline  as  well  as  doc 
trine,  and  that  without  respect  of  persons. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  allowed,  it  is  desired  it  may 
be  defended  by  such  arguments  as  you  think  convenient, 
which  the  author  promises,  if  desired,  never  to  reply  to ; 
or  if  you  give  him  that  liberty,  shall  do  it  so  as  you  shall 
easily  see  is  in  order  only  to  be  informed,  and  always 
suitable  to  the  respect  which  is  due  to  your  person,  for 
whom  none  has  a  greater  esteem. 

If  none  of  these  requests  shall  be  granted,  the  world 
must  believe  that  dissenters  do  allow  themselves  to  prac 
tise  what  they  cannot  defend. 


Your  very  humble  servant, 


D.  F. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


WE  have  already  explained  how  Mr  How  became 
mixed  up  with  the  subject  of  the  following  tract. 
Dr  Calamy  intimates  that    Mr   How  did   not 
much  care  to  enter  upon  the  argument  with  one 
of  so   warm    a    temper   as  the  author  of  the 
'  Enquiry,'  and  contented  himself  with  a  short 
reply  to  him  in  a  small  pamphlet,  entitled, '  Some 
Consideration  of  a  Preface  to  an  Enquiry  con 
cerning  the  Occasional  Conformity  of  Dissenters, 
&c.     By  John  How,  minister  of  the  Gospel,  to 
whom  that  Preface,  as  he  conceives,  is  addressed. 
Lond.  1701.'    4to.     In  this  work,  continues  Dr 
Calamy,  he  tells  the  Prefacer,  "  That  he  had  for 
a  long  time  an  habitual  aversion  to  perplexing 
himself  or  disturbing  others  with  the  controversies 
concerning  the  circumstantials  of  religion  ;  that 
he  had  contented  himself  with  the  best  means  he 
could  be  furnished  with  for  settling  his  judgment, 
so  far  as  was  necessary  for  his  own  practice ;  and 
that,  in  following  his  judgment,  he  carefully  ab 
stained  from  censuring  others  who  took  a  differ 
ent  way  from  him,  being  sensible  that  every  one 
must  give  an  account  of  himself  to  God,  who  will 
not  animadvert  with  severity  upon  a  weak  and 
merely  misguided  judgment."     Notwithstanding 
the  liberality  of  these  sentiments,  they  were  be 
side  the  question,  which  the  aspect  of  the  times 
had  rendered  of  some  importance.     Mr  How  was 
a  minister  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities,  and 
of  an  excellent  character ;  but  in  his  controversy 
with  De  Foe  he  gained  no  credit.     Instead  of 
entering  regularly  into  the  argument,  he  rather 
avoids  it,  and  contents  himself  with  an  indirect 


apology  for  occasional  conformity.  He  was  dis 
pleased  with  De  Foe  for  having  publicly  con 
nected  his  name  with  the  subject,  and  unhappily 
loses  his  temper  in  the  expression  of  that  disap 
probation.  This  was  the  less  called  for.  as 
De  Foe  had  addressed  him  in  very  civil  terms, 
and  pronounced  a  just  eulogy  upon  his  merits. 

Finding  himself  treated  in  this  unceremonious 
manner,  De  Foe  thought  he  was  called  upon  to 
rej  oin ;  which  he  did  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr 
How.  In  this  tract  he  defends  himself  with  be 
coming  spirit,  though  still  preserving  his  respect 
for  his  antagonist ;  but  all  the  arguments  or 
provocations  to  discussion,  urged  by  De  Foe,  could 
not  succeed  in  bringing  Mr  How  to  debate  the 
question.  Many  persons,  besides  our  author, 
wished  him  to  undertake  it  for  their  satisfaction, 
thinking  that  a  writer  of  his  reputation  could  not 
fail  to  throw  light  upon  the  argument.  Nothing, 
however,  could  move  him  to  break  silence  at  this 
time ;  but  he  afterwards  drew  up  a  letter  upon 
the  subject,  addressed  to  a  person  of  rank,  which 
was  found  amongst  his  papers  after  his  decease. 
It  is  entitled,  '  A  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Honour, 
partly  representing  the  rise  of  Occasional  Con 
formity,  partly  the  sense  of  the  present  Noncon 
formists,  about  their  yet  continuing  differences 
from  the  Established  Church.'  Dr  Calamy  has 
insertad  this  paper  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
'  Abridgment,'  and  also  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Mr 
How.'  We  shall  have  further  occasion  to  notice 
this  subject. 


A   BETTER   TO   MR   HOW,   &c 


SIR, 

After  such  an  account  as  you  have  given  of 
yourself  in  the  first  five  pages  of  your  book,  with 
the  aversion  you  have  to  anything  which  should 
interrupt  you  in  your  more  recluse  studies,  I  pre 
sume  no  man  could  imagine  you  would  break 
through  your  own  measures  to  attack  a  poor  pre- 
facer,  as  you  call  me,  and  wholly  quitting  the  ar 
gument,  amuse  the  world  and  content  yourself 
to  lash  the  author  with  the  severity  of  your  wit. 

Herein,  sir,  I  must  own  that  not  only  your  op- 
ponent,  but  all  the  town,  seem  disappointed  ex 
ceedingly  that  Mr  How,  who  thinks  the  subject 
not  worth  answering,  should  trouble  his  head  or 
spend  his  time  about  the  impertinence  of  a  sorry 
prefacer. 

When  I  addressed  the  preface  to  you,  I  thought 
I  had  ao  carefully  revised  both  it  and  the  book, 
that,  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  I  could  nowhere  be 
taxed  with  exceeding  the  rules  of  charity  and 
good  manners. 

And  though  I  would  always  make  them  both 
my  rule,  yet  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  it  the 
more  now  than  ordinarily,  by  how  much  the  per 
son  to  whom,  and  the  persons  of  whom,  I  wrote, 
were  equally  known  and  very  much  valued  by  me ; 
and  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  either  not  be 
replied  to  at  all,  or  it  would  be  done  with  the 
charity  of  a  Christian,  the  civility  of  a  gentleman, 
and  the  force  and  vigour  of  a  scholar. 

But  since  it  seems  good  to  you,  sir,  to  descend 
so  far  below  yourself  as  to  quit  the  dispute  of 
fered  and  fall  upon  me  personally,  and  to  mix 
raillery  and  reproach  with  your  argument,  which, 
I  am  sure,  you  know  too  well  to  think  it  betters 
the  cause,  you  must  blame  yourself,  sir,  for 
obliging  me  in  my  own  defence  to  be  a  little 
freer  with  you  than  otherwise  I  should  have 
thought  had  become  me. 

Nor,  sir,  should  I  have  engaged  with  you  even 
in  my  own  defence,  knowing  that  I  am  to  strug 
gle  with  so  unequal  a  match,  both  as  to  your 
learning  and  reputation,  had  I  not  seen  your  book 
differ  so  much  from  your  constant  character,  and, 
pardon  me,  sir,  for  the  word,  in  many  places  from 
the  truth. 

And  since  I  am  obliged  thus  publicly  to  ani 
madvert  upon  my  superior!,  for  such  1  own  you 
jo  be  both  in  learning  and  office, — 


I  shall  ask  your  leave  to  lay  down  several  mis 
takes,  upon  which  I  must  be  allowed  to  suppose 
you  have  gone  in  the  censures  which  you  have 
made,  which  suppositions  1  draw  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  your  writing. 

I  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  mistaken  in  these 
four  points,  in  the  person,  temper,  profession,  and 
intention  of  the  author. 

Which  mistakes,  I  shall  venture  to  suppose, 
are  the  reasons  which  moved  you  to  treat  your 
adversary  with  so  much  indecent  contempt. 

As  to  my  person  and  temper.  'Tis  true,  sir,  I 
have  chosen  to  conceal  my  name ;  and  though, 
bating  human  frailty,  sins,  and  misfortunes,  I 
know  no  reason  why  the  argument  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  author,  or  the  author  of  the  ar 
gument,  yet  when  I  considered  how  constant  a 
practice  it  is  in  the  world  to  answer  an  argument 
with  recriminations  instead  of  reasonings,  I 
thought  it  best  to  continue  retired,  that  the  case 
I  had  entered  upon  might  not  come  clogged  with 
the  dead  weight  of  the  meanness  and  imperfec 
tions  of  the  author. 

I  need  not  go  back  to  the  instance  of  our  Sa 
viour,  whose  arguments  were  confronted  with  the 
contempt  of  that  question,  "  Is  not  this  the  car 
penter's  son?"  For  I  find  that  even  Mr  How 
himself  would  have  searched  my  character  to 
have  completed  his  remarks  with  personal  reflec 
tions. 

And  yet  I  cannot  imagine  what  relation  my 
name  has  to  the  argument ;  it  could  be  only  use 
ful  to  furnish  you  with  something  in  my  character 
to  reproach  me  with,  which,  God  knows,  you 
mi<;ht  have  found  enough  of. 

But  what  would  all  this  be  to  the  point  in 

hand?     The  occasional  conformity  of  dissenters 

is  not  condemned  or  defended  by  the  names  of 

||  authors  on  cither  side,  but  by  truth,  scripture, 

and  reason. 

"  Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sin,"  say  the 
high  priest  and  the  elders  of  the  sanhedrim  to  the 
poor  man  whom  Christ  had  healed,  "  and  doest 
thou  teach  us?"  And  yet  the  poor  man  was  in  the 
right ;  and  if  I  am  so,  though  I  was  the  meanest 
and  most  scandalous  of  scribblers,  is  my  argu 
ment  the  worse  ? 

But  sir,  to  answer  all  those  particulars,  and  let 
you  know  that  I  am  not  altogether  so  shy  of  my 


A  LETTER  TO  MR  HOW,  &c. 


name  as  you  imagine,  I  shall  give  you  a  genuine 
honest  account  of  myself,  and  then  my  name  is 
at  your  service. 

First,  sir,  I  am  to  tell  you  that  I  am,  and  ac 
knowledge  myself  to  be,' possessed  with  a  strong 
aversion  to  doubling  and  shifting  in  points  of  re 
ligion,  and  do  think  that  the  case  in  hand  is  to 
be  allowed  no  less  ;  and,  therefore,  wrote  the  in 
quiry  with  two  very  honest  designs,  viz.,  to  see 
if  by  strength  of  argument  I  could  receive  satis 
faction  ;  and  to  explode,  and,  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 
to  oppose  the  practice. 

Secondly.  Had  your  book  given  me  or  any  body 
else  that  I  can  meet  with,  whose  judgment  is  to 
be  valued,  the  satisfaction  1  desired,  I  assure  you 
I  am  so  little  fond  of  an  opinion,  because  it  is 
mine,  that  I  should  not  have  been  ashamed  to 
have  owned  myself  mistaken  ;  and  possibly  have 
shown  as  much  humility  in  acknowledging  it  as 
you  think  I  have  pride  in  opposing. 

As  to  personal  miscarriages  and  misfortunes,  of 
which  no  man  has  more,  and  which  perhaps  may 
weaken  the  reputation  of  the  author,  but  I  am 
sure  ought  not  of  my  argument, — to  them  I  shall 
only  say,  God  in  his  merciful  providence  has 
healed  the  last,  and  I  hope  has  pardoned  the  first, 
and  if  so,  I  am  upon  even  terms  in  point  of  rea 
soning. 

By  this  you  may  see  I  am  sensible  of  the  beam 
in  my  own  eye,  and  have  for  some  years  taken  up 
the  part  of  a  penitent  on  that  very  account,  but 
did  never  understand  that  thereby  I  was  barred 
from  inquiring  into  what  I  judged  scandalous 
to  the  profession  of  a  party  in  general,  of  whom, 
though  unworthy,  I  was  a  member. 

Nor,  sir,  am  I  anywhere  guilty  of  judging  an 
other,  where  the  case  is  not  so  plain,  as  that  it 
really  seems  to  speak  itself ;  for  I  must  remember 
also  that  we  are  no  more  to  call  good  evil,  or  evil 
good,  than  we  are  to  judge  one  another. 

Thus,  sir,  I  am  gone  over  my  own  character, 
and  shall  only  demand  this  from  you  of  right,  that 
so  far  as  truth  and  honesty  is  on  my  side,  it  may 
not,  nor  ought  not  to  be  despised  for  being  ushered 
in  by  an  unworthy  instrument. 

And  'tis  strange,  sir,  that  you,  who  animadvert 
upon  me  for  judging,  should  so  severely  judge  me, 
and  that  wrongfully  too,  as  shall  appear  in  the 
particulars  of  this  short  discourse. 

I  could  not  be  satisfied  to  say  less  to  this  point 
on  these  accounts,  because  I  must  put  in  a  caveat 
against  personal  reflections  as  unfair  in  the  dis 
pute.  He  that  pleases  first  to  confute  the  argu 
ment  is  welcome  to  show  his  wit  in  satirizing 
upon  the  follies  and  afflictions  of  the  author ;  and 
there  I  leave  it,  and  proceed  to  what  I  conceive 
is  your  third  mistake  about  me. 

Viz.,  my  profession :  and  this  you  seem  to 
make  plain,  while  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
twenty-fourth  page  you  treat  me  as  an  Indepen- 
clenf,  and  spend  your  time  to  reply  to  the  par 
ticular  tenets  in  dispute  between  you  and  them, 
which,  with  submission,  I  conceive  to  be  nothing 
at  all  to  the  purpose. 

After  this,  p.  30,  31,  32,  I  am  talked  with  as 
a  Fifth  Monarchy-man  and  Leveller;  what  of 
these  principles  anywhere  appears  in  the  inquiry 
I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know ;  nor,  sir  have 
you  been  so  kind  as  to  lay  it  down. 

Indeed  I  own  myself  somewhat  surprised  to 


i  see  you  run  on  in  answering  the  scrupulous  In 
dependent  about  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  and 
the  extravagant  Fifth  Monarchy-man  about 
seizing  the  properties  of  mankind  for  the  use  of 
the  saints,  and  such  things  as  these  by  way  of 
reply  to  an  '  Inquiry  about  occasional  promis 
cuous  Conformity,'  and  am  still  at  a  loss  to  find 
an  antecedent  to  this  relative. 

I  assure  you  I  am  no  Independent,  nor  Fifth 
Monarchy-man,  or  Leveller.  You  have  shown 
your  learning,  sir,  and  confuted  an  error  incon 
sistent  with  civil  society  very  well ;  but  this  had 
been  better  done  by  itself ;  it  had  no  more  rela 
tion  to  the  case  in  hand  than  a  lecture  against 
the  Alcoran  ;  and  you  may  as  well  conjecture 
me  to  be  a  Mahometan  as  a  Fifth  Monarchy- 
man,  from  anything  in  the  book  that  looks  like 
either.  But,  sir,  since  I  am  led  by  you  to  give 
an  account  of  my  profession,  which  I  hope  I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  do,  I  shall  do  it  in  a  few 
words  :— That  I  am  of  the  same  class  and  in  the 
same  denomination  of  a  dissenter  with  yourself, 
your  office  excepted,and  am  willing  to  be  guided  by 
and  to  practise  the  great  rule  of  Christian  charity 
in  all  the  proper  and  legal  extents  of  it ;  indeed  I 
have  more  need  to  practise  it  than  you,  because 
I  stand  more  in  need  of  it  from  others,  with  re- 
spect  to  the  causes  already  named  ;  and  however, 
by  wresting  words,  and  mistaking  my  intentions, 
you  are  pleased  to  see  nothing  of  it,  I  am  not  yet 
convinced  that  I  have  broken  that  great  Christian 
rule  of  charity  in  anything  1  have  written. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  thing  in  which  you 
are  mistaken,  which  is  in  my  intentions  ;  in  which 
you  rashly  and,  I  assure  you,  wrongfully  judge 
me,  however  cautious  you  would  have  me  be  of 
judging  others ;  but,  sir,  Humanwn  est  errare ; 
you  are  no  more  infallible,  1  see,  than  I,  and  are 
fallen  into  the  same  rash  error  you  reprove  me 
for  with  so  much  severity,  by  judging  that  the 
principal  design  of  this  book  was  to  reflect  upon 
a  worthy  gentleman,  who  is  named  in  the  pre 
face  ;  and  in  one  place  you  are  pleased  to  join 
me  with  the  party  who  opposed  him,  and  bring 
me  in  making  my 'court  to  them. 

All  these,  sir,  I  shall  make  appear  to  be  not 
only  mistakes,  but  groundless  mistakes,  such  as 
nothing  but  the  same  thoughts  which  put  you 
out  of  temper  could  lead  you  into ;  and  I  can 
solemnly  appeal  in  the  form  you  have  set  down, 
that  you  have  wronged  me  in  your  censure. 

First  sir,  the  inquiry  was  published  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  three  years 
ago  and 'therefore  could  not  be  designed  as  u 
personal  invective  against  the  gentleman  vou 
speak  of ;  and  this  the  preface  told  you  if  you  had 
pleased  to  read  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  cause  being  again  given,  the  reprinting  it  was 
designed  as  a  reproof  to  the  practice,  and  so  much 
I  own.  As  for  persons,  I  am  indifferent :  if  the 
coat  fits  anybody,  let  them  wear  it. 

Secondly,  sir,  I  declare  myself,  if  of  any  party, 
I  am,  and  ever  was  for  the  English  liberty,  and 
for  the  putting  such  men  into  the  magistracy,  who, 
in  concurrence  with  the  king,  our  supreme  magis 
trate,  would  protect  and  preserve  that  liberty  ; 
and  as  a  person  every  way  qualified  to  execute  a 
trust  of  so  much  honour,  whether  probtable 
or  not  I  will  not  examine,  1  gave  my  vote  tor 
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Sir  Thomas  Abney,  and  should  have  done  so  if  I 
had  the  power  of  ten  thousand  voices,  and  no  mm 
has  more  respect  for,  or  opinion  of  his  honesty 
and  ability  than  myself;  nor  have  I,  God  be 
thanked,  any  occasion  to  say  this  to  flatter  him, 
for  I  neither  want  his  favour  nor  fear  his  anger. 

Herein,  therefore,  I  presume  to  say  you  have 
been  entirely  mistaken,  and  these  errors  have  led 
you  to  waste  your  time,  and  the  reader's  too,  in 
making  needless  remarks,  and  answering  those 
people  who  never  opposed  you. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  your  book  which 
respects  the  case  ia  hand ;  which,  as  it  is  the 
least  part,  and  indeed  seems  to  agree  with  the 
title  that  it  is  only  a  consideration  of  the  pre 
face,  for  really,  with  submission,  there  is  very 
little  answer  to  the  fact ;  so  it  requires  not  that  I 
should  reply  to  the  argument,  for  I  see  none,  but 
that  drawing  back  the  curtain  which  you  have 
spread  over  the  subject,  I  should  set  it  in  a  true 
light,  that  all  men  may  judge  by  their  own  con 
sciences  and  the  Scripture  rule,  and  take  care 
they  be  not  distinguished  out  of  their  reason  and 
religion  by  the  cunning  and  artifice  of  words. 

Please  therefore,  sir,  to  admit  me  to  run  over 
your  book  with  as  modest  animadversions  as  my 
just  defence  will  allow,  and  I  am  content  to 
stand  corrected  where  I  fail  in  point  of  decency. 

First,  you  quarrel  with  me  for  a  breach  of 
kindness  and  equity  in  hiding  my  own  name  and 
revealing  yours,  designing  myself  to  fight  in  the 
dark,  and  expecting  you  to  do  it  in  open  light.  And 
you  give  us  five  whole  pages,  including  the  quo 
tation  of  yourself  in  your  preface  to  the  inha 
bitants  of  Torrington,  to  show  your  indifferency 
in  controverted  disputes,  and  consequently  your 
unwillingness  to  engage  in  this. 

Truly,  sir,  as  to  the  first,  I  thought  a  public 
appeal  to  you,  who  are  a  public  person,  had  been 
no  sin  against  kindness  or  equity ;  if  it  be,  I  ask 
your  pardon. 

As  to  my  concealing  my  name,  I  have  given 
you  my  reason  already ;  and  as  to  my  exposing 
yours,  had  you  thought  fit  to  have  replied  to  the 
book  which  lay  three  years  unanswered,  without 
being  addressed  to  any  person  in  particular,  you 
had  been  at  liberty  to  have  remained  as  uncx- 
posed  as  the  author. 

But  the  inquiry  being  unanswered,  gave  some 
people  more  prejudice  against  the  integrity  of 
dissenters  in  general  than  I  could  wish  to  have 
found;  upon  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  the  matter  discussed  if  possible,  and  knew 
no  man  more  concerned  to  do  it,  nor  more  capa 
ble  than  yourself. 

Nor  is  your  answering  me  such  a  disappoint 
ment  as  you  are  pleased  to  mention ;  but  that 
you  should  attempt  it,  and  do  it  to  no  more  pur 
pose,  is,  I  confess,  more  disappointment  to  me 
than  anything  I  could  have  met  with. 

Whether,  sir,  the  indifferency  you  are  so 
pleased  with  in  your  temper  be  congruous  to 
your  profession  as  a  gospel  minister  I  shall  not 
examine ;  whether  you  that  arc  a  pastor  of  a 
dissenting  church,  and  administer  the  ordinances 
of  Christ  to  a  select  people  in  a  way  dissenting 
from  the  established  church,  and  thereby  maintain 
a  schism  in  the  suid  established  church,  ought  to 
be  so  indifferent  as  to  boast  that  you  never  per 
suaded  any  man  to  conform  or  not  to  conform,  I 


leave  it  to  yourself  to  consider ;  I  am  sure,  if  I 
was  arrived  to  that  coldness  in  the  matter  myself, 
I  would  conform  immediately,  for  I  think  what  I 
affirmed  in  the  '  Enquiry,'  remains  a  truth 
unanswered  by  you ;  that  schism  from  a  true 
established  church  of  Christ  is  a  great  sin,  and 
if  I  can  conform  I  ought  to  conform. 

From  this  declaration  of  your  own  indifferency 
to  meddle  in  matters  of  controversy,  with  your 
reasons  for  it,  which  I  suppose  you  would  have 
taken  as  introductory  to  what  follows,  you  are 
pleased  to  proceed  very  angrily  to  examine  why 
I  engage  you  in  this  quarrel.  I  have  given  you 
an  account  of  it  already  with  all  the  honesty  and 
plainness  I  can,  and  I  thought  a  person  in  your 
place  would  never  have  resented  the  being  put 
upon  the  defence  of  his  profession,  or  being  civilly 
asked  a  question  about  it,  and  I  cannot  but 
observe  how  carefully  you  avoid  being  engaged 
in  the  present  dispute. 

I  ought  to  have  been  well  assured,  you  say, 
first,  that  you  did  advise  one  way  or  the*  other  ; 
or,  second,  that  you  ought  to  have  done  so. 

Really,  sir,  I  think  it  immaterial  whether  you 
were  or  no,  or  whether  you  ought  or  no,  for  I 
never  charged  you  with  the  first  or  affirmed  the 
last,  but  only  asked  this  fair  question  : 

Whether  it  was  allowed  by  dissenters  in  gene 
ral,  or  by  your  congregation  in  particular  ?  To 
which  question  you  give  no  answer. 

But  I  shall  answer  you  honestly  and  directly. 
I  am  assured,  as  far  as  I  rationally  can  be  In 
consequences  of  things,  that  you  have  not  ad 
vised  one  way  or  other;  nor  do  I  affirm  you 
ought  to  have  done  so,  unless  the  person  con 
cerned  applied  to  you  for  advice  in  point  of  con 
science  on  the  case  ;  if  he  did,  I  do  not  see  how 
you  could  decline  it.  So  that  to  me  it  seems 
you  either  were  obliged  or  not  obliged,  as  the 
application  of  the  person  concerned  might  alter 
the  case.  I  do  not  say  you  were  obliged  offi 
ciously  to  tender  your  advice  in  the  case.  If  I 
am  wrong  here,  I  shall  acknowledge  my  error 
when  I  am  better  informed. 

The  next  thing  will  come  close  to  the  point, 
whether  it  be  a  fault,  an  unlawful  action  or  no, 
for  a  dissenter,  as  such,  to  hold  occasional  com 
munion  with  the  established  church,  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  in  or  return  to  his  relative 
conjunction  with  a  separate  church. 

That  it  is  not  a  sinful  act  simply  to  have  com- 
munion  with  the  established  church  I  willingly 
agree.  But  since  on  this  point  depends  the 
weight  of  our  present  dispute,  I  must  conclude 
that  I  think  it  is  a  sinful  act  circumstantially 
and  conjunctively. 

And  because  I  would  be  rightly  understood,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  be  explicit,  though  I  run  the 
hazard  of  being  counted  impertinent. 

I  have  laid  down  the  case  I  thought  fairly, 
and  of  which  you  are  pleased  to  take  no  notice 
in  the  '  Enquiry,'  page  12  : — 

He  who  dissents  from  an  established  church 
from  any  other  reasons  but  such  as  these ;  that 
he  really  believes  the  said  established  church  is 
not  of  the  purest  institution,  but  that  he  can 
serve  God  in  a  form  more  agreeable  to  his  will, 
and  that  accordingly  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it  so, 
and  no  otherwise,  such  a  one  ought  to  conform, 
because  to  make  a  wilful  schism  in  the  church  U 
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doubtless  a  great  sin,  and  if  I  can  avoid  it  I  ought 
to  avoid  it. 

If,  then,  I  am  guided  by  this  real  principle  o 
conscience  to  dissent,  how  can  I  conform  without 
sinning  against  that  conscience  by  which  only 
my  dissenting  is  made  lawful  ? 

And  thus,  sir,  I  am  brought  to  my  argument 
again,  of  which  I  shall  give  you  this  short  ab 
stract  ;  and  you  or  anybody  else  are  welcome 
to  be  angry  with  me,  if  you  will  be  pleased  first 
to  answer  it. 

That  he  who  dissents  from  the  established 
church,  except  from  a  true  principle  of  con 
science,  is  guilty  of  a  great  sin. 

That  he  who  conforms  to  the  established 
church  against  his  conscience,  is  guilty  of  a  great 
sin. 

That  he  who  both  dissents  and  conforms  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  point  of  religion, 
must  be  guilty  of  one  of  these  great  sins. 

That  he  who  has  committed  either  of  these 
sins  ought  not  to  be  received  again  on  either 
side  on  any  other  terms  than  as  a  penitent. 

I  do  no  not  examine,  as  I  hinted  then,  whether 
the  gentleman  you  would  embroil  me  with  be 
thus  guilty ;  be  that  to  himself. 

But  I  must  now  come  to  your  distinctions. 
Indeed,  sir,  I  believe  as  you  say,  that  taking 
which  side  you  will,  you  may  puzzle  the  most  of 
plain  people,  who  are  but  of  ordinary  under 
standings  in  the  controversy  about  ceremonies. 
And  give  rne  leave  to  add,  that  such  is  the  sub- 
tilty  and  nicety  of  sophistical  reasonings,  that 
men  may  almost  distinguish  themselves  into  and 
out  of  any  opinion ;  and  some  people  who  are 
masters  of  the  art  of  nice  arguing,  too  often 
lose  both  themselves  and  their  religion  in  the 
labyrinths  of  words ;  school  divinity  and  prac 
tical  Christianity  are  two  things,  and  seldom  un 
derstood  by  the  same  heads. 

But,  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  some 
concern,  let  me  tell  you,  I  did  not  think  to  find 
all  the  difference  between  the  dissenters  and  the 
Church  of  England  dwindled  into  "  three  addi 
tional  appendices,  in  which  we  have  some  differ 
ence,  and  so:"  and  this  from  Mr  How,  who  is 
pastor  of  a  separate  church. 

If  we  differ  from  them  in  trifles,  or  have  but  a 
trifling  difference,  I  think  we  can  never  justify 
making  so  large  a  chasm  in  the  church  ;  we  have 
much  to  answer  for,  without  question,  in  the  two 
fatal  divisions  of  this  nation,  if  it  has  all  been  oc 
casioned  by  a  few  small  appendices. 

If  our  differences  are  not  matters  of  consci 
ence,  I  have  no  more  to  say ;  if  they  are,  it  is  a 
mystery  yet  hidden  from  the  common  under 
standings  how  they  can  be  first  insisted  on  from 
a  principle  of  conscience,  and  then  waved  with 
out  acting  against  that  conscience,  which  only 
could  justify  the  first  insisting  on  them.  If  you 
can  distinguish  us  into  this,  1  am  mistaken. 

I  allow  your  distinctions  of  sins,  which  are 
consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
state,  to  be  orthodox  and  right. 

I  allow  your  distinctions  of  negative  and  affir 
mative  precepts,  and,  according  to  my  weak 
talent,  agree  with  you  in  them. 

But  the  consequence  you  draw,  with  submis 
sion,  does  not  reach  the  case  ;  which  is,  that 
scrupulous  persons  ought  to  be  fully  persuaded 


in  their  own  minds,  and   fellow  Christians  were 
not  to  judge,  but  to  receive  them. 

This  you  have  answered  yourself,  p.  13,  to  be 
meant  in  dubious  and  small  matters  ;  and  if  we 
must  stick  here,  we  are  next  to  examine  whether 
the  difference  between  us  and  the  established 
church  be  only  in  dubious  and  small  matters ;  if 
it  be,  I  know  not  how  we  shall  ward  off  the  blow 
of  being  guilty  of  schism,  the  sin  of  which  I  sup 
pose  you  will  not  dispute.  Wherefore  to  de 
scend  to  some  particulars :  if  I  know  why  we 
dissent  from  the  established  church,  it  is  princi 
pally  on  such  accounts  as  these  : — 

1.  On  account  of  the  episcopal*   hierarchy, 
prelatical  ordination  and  superintendence. 

2.  On  account  of  their  imposing  things  owned 
to  be  indifferent,  as  terms  of  communion. 

3.  On  account  of  their  imposing  things  owned 
to  be  otherwise  indifferent,  as  made  necessary  by 
the  command  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

As  to  partial  conformity,  dissent-in  some  things, 
and  conforming  in  others,  which  you  mention,  it 
does  not  seem  to  concern  this  case.  No  man 
among  the  dissenters,  I  believe,  pretended  to 
dissent  in  everything;  but  we  are  speaking  of 
conforming  in  those  very  points  in  which  we  dis 
sent,  and  that  no  less  than  the  article  of  com 
munion. 

If  these  arc  your  small  things,  I  am  content  to 
stand  by  it,  and  ready  to  prove,  as  I  said  in  the 
'nquiry  : 

That  whoever  separates  from  this  church,  and 
at  the  same  time  conforms  to  it,  by  conforming, 
denies  his  dissent  being  lawful ;  or,  by  his  dis 
senting,  damns  his  conforming  as  sinful. 

All  this,  sir,  you  have  not  thought  fit  to  touch 
upon,  for  reasons  which  you  know  best ;  and  I 
really  wonder  you  should  take  so  much  pains  to 
cavil  at  me  and  a  simple  preface,  which  really 
was  not  worth  your  while ;  and  when  you  have 
ed  yourself  into  the  argument,  take  no  notice  of 
ihe  thing  itself,  as  it  is  objected,  but  distinguish 
so  nicely  about  the  smaller  matters,  and  omit  the 
r  eater. 

If  we  differ  from  the  established  church  in 
small  things  only,  we  are  to  blame  to  make  the 
>reach  so  wide-  Was  it  for  small  and  dubious 
hings  only  that  we  suffered  process  of  the  law, 
^communications,  seizures  of  our  estates,  and 
mprisonment  of  our  persons  ?  And  since  you 
are  pleased  to  bring  in  that  honourable  gentle, 
man  (Sir  J.  Abney),  speaking  in  the  first  person 
to  the  point,  as  an  inference  drawn  from  your 
distinctions,  and  yourself  telling  us  what  he  may 
)erhaps  do,  give  me  leave  to  go  through  those 
suppositions  cases  with  you,  sir.  As  to  the  par 
ticular  person,  you  concern  him  in  it,  not  I. 

1.  You  say,  he  may  have  arguments  so  spe 
cious,  that,  supposing  he  err,  may  impose  upon 
the  judgment,  and  thereby  direct  the  practice  of 
a  very  intelligent,  discerning,  and  upright-hearted 
man,  so  as  to  make  him  think  that  which  is  per 
haps  an  error,  his  present  duty,  and  so  not  offer 
violence  to  his  conscience. 

I  answer :  Admit  he  does  so ;  yet  while  you 
at  the  same  time  allow  he  errs,  that  is,  sins,  why 
ought  not  he  to  be  admonished  to  repent  of  that 
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sin  before  he  be  received  again  into  communion  ? 
This  is  what  I  mean  by  being  received  as  a  peni 
tent.  You  grant  (p.  9)  a  man  is  to  do  the  part 
of  a  penitent  for  a  fault ;  and  this  error  is  a  fault, 
though  it  were  an  error  of  ignorance. 

2.  Then  you  say  (p.  18),  as  judging  such  a 
church  true  as  to  essentials,  he  may  think  (occa-  { 
sion  inviting)  he  hath  greater  reason,  though  it1 
be  defective  in  accidents,  to  communicate  with  it 
sometimes,  than  to  shun  its  communion  always. 
Pardon  me,  sir,  I  must  say  this  seems  a  sophism 
in  religion  ;  for,  allow  he  may  think  so,  you  must 
allow  he  ought  not  to  think  so.     And  why  occa 
sion  inviting  ?     Why  not  occasion  compelling  ? 
It  is  manifest  force  could  not  compel ;  why  should 
occasion  invite  ' 

I  confine  not  my  argument  to  this  gentleman ; 
but  of  others  I  can  prove  that  force  could  not 
compel  them,  but  occasion,  that  is,  honour  and 
preferment,  could  invite  them.  Now,  if  you  please  j 
to  reconcile  this  for  me,  I  shall  be  gotten  over 
one  point ;  whether  a  man  can  justify  suffering 
to  the  ruin,  perhaps,  of  his  family,  rather  than 
comply  with  that  which  he  may  do  without  im 
posing  upon  his  conscience,  and  which,  occasion 
inviting,  he  may  judge  lawful? 

You  have  another  distinction  which,  I  confess, 
I  hardly  think  to  be  rational,  that  is,  unprofit 
able  preferment.  First,  I  neither  understand  that 
the  instance  you  are  upon  is  unprofitable,  nor 
believe  it ;  nor  that  the  epithet  can  be  proper  to 
the  word,  for  that  which  is  unprofitable  cannot 
be  a  preferment. 

I  must  also  observe  here,  sir,  that  the  confor 
mity  exacted  in  the  late  reigns  was  not  so  large 
us  what  these  gentlemen  are  pleased  to  comply 
with  voluntarily.  Now,  as  to  the  ceremonies  you 
insist  on,  and  which  indeed  I  do  not,  as  the  way 
of  administration,  kneeling,  &c.,  it  was  allowed 
to  be  so  indifferent  then  that  many  received  in 
the  church  standing.  But  when  these  unprofit 
able  preferments,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them, 
invite,  they  seek  of  themselves  what  before  they 
could  not  be  forced  to. 

3.  You  ask  us  another  question  :  What  if  some 
have  thought  that  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for 
their  occasional  communion  with  a  church,  with 
whom  they  have  not  a  constant  communion,  that 
they  may  testify  to  the  world  they  decline  it,  not 
as  no  church,  but  so  far  practically  own  it  as  the 
reason  of  the  thing  requires,  may  not  be  supposed 
to  do  this,  as  thinking  it  a  good  reason,  whether 
it  be  so  or  no,  without  going  against  conscience 
herein  ? 

Truly,  sir,  I  must  suppose  these  "  It  may  be's" 
and  "  Why  may  not's"  are  put  in  to  make  out 
what  you  said,  that  you  could  puzzle  a  mean  un 
derstanding  both  ways ;  and,  I  thank  God,  you 
are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  these  arts.  But  to 
let  you  see  these  suppositions  may  be  replied  to: 

1.  Sir,  the  church  of  England,  however,  must 
own  herself  very  much  obliged  to  such  gentle 
men  who  will  conform  only  to  vindicate  her  re-  : 
putation. 

2.  They  may  be  supposed  to  do  thus,  but  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  do  so  without  a  manifest 
gross  ignorance,  and  taking  that  for  a  good  rea 
son  which  is  none  at  all ;  for  if,  sir,  you  will  ad 
mit  that  a  man  is  in  the  right  as  to  himself  while 
he  thinks  he  is  so,  then  you  open  the  way  to  the 


fatal  latitude  of  all  manner  of  error,  for  no  man 
is  guilty  of  an  error,  as  an  error,  but  as  his  judg 
ment  may  be  perverted  to  believe  himself  right 
when  he  is  wrong. 

Page  19,  you  are  pleased  to  object  for  me, 
"  Since,  sir,  you  think  it  not  unlawful  to  communi 
cate  with  such  a  church  sometimes,  why  should 
you  not  (for  common  order's  sake)  do  it 
always  ?" 

Sir,  if  you  please  to  give  me  leave  to  ask  ques 
tions  for  myself,  I  would  state  it  something  more 
fairly  to  the  case  in  hand,  thus  :  Since,  sir,  you 
think  it  not  unlawful  to  communicate  with  such  a 
church  sometimes,  why  should  you  not,  to  avoid 
the  just  imputation  of  schism,  which  is  a  great 
sin,  have  done  it  always  ?  And  why  never  do  it 
but  when,  upon  an  occasion  of  preferment  in 
viting,  you  find  it  necessary  to  protect  you  from 
the  penalty  of  the  law  ? 

I  should  have  been  very  glad  you  had  stated 
this  question  fully,  and  suppose  what  answer  you 
please ;  for,  upon  my  word,  I  can  suppose  none, 
unless  I  would  bring  him  in  owning  the  crime  and 
repenting  of  it ;  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of. 

What  you  say  I  shall  stare  at,  page  20.  I  wil 
lingly  admit,  that  what  is  simply  best  may  not  be 
best  for  practice  in  present  circumstances.  And 
I  must  likewise  remind  you,  sir,  that  what  may 
be  simply  lawful  may  be  unlawful  circumstan 
tially  ;  and  so  I  affirm  this  to  be,  and  dare  un 
dertake  to  prove  it  so,  without  coming  in  the 
number  of  Solomon's  fools,  with  whom  you  have 
ranked  me  for  '•  proposing  hastily  beyond  seven 
men  that  can  render  a  reason." 

Here,  sir,  viz.,  at  your  20th  page.  I  must  leave 
you  to  combat  with  the  Independents,  and  let 
them  answer  for  themselves ;  I  am  not  at  all 
concerned  in  the  quarrel. 

And  you  spend  three  or  four  pages  as  an  ad 
vocate  for  the  church  of  England  concerning 
modes  and  gestures,  in  which,  i  am  sure,  I  am 
far  from  placing  the  least  weight,  where  serious 
Christianity  is  to  be  found  ;  and  God  forbid  either 
you  or  I,  sir,  should  be  found  making  a  rent  in 
the  Christian  union  of  this  church  and  nation,  if 
their  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  or  the  use  of  a 
liturgy,  were  all  the  dispute ;  it  is  you  have  led 
me  into  saying  anything  of  the  difference  between 
the  national  church  and  the  dissenters. 

I  know  that  the  \i~lvfyia.  of  the  primitive 
church  included  the  forms  of  their  administra 
tions  and  public  services,  and  need  not  recite  my 
authorities  for  it  to  you,  who  know  it  better  than 
[ ;  nor  that  they  are  found  in  the  time  of  Ter- 
tullian,  and  long  before  him.  But  I  know  also, 
and  the  contrary  has  never  been  proved,  that 
those  forms  were  not  imposed  as  terms  of  com 
munion,  and  under  the  penalty  of  laws,  at  least 
till  the  divisions  of  the  church  between  the 
Arians  and  the  orthodox,  when  error  and  perse- 
ution  got  into  the  church,  and  the  evil  spirit 
reigned,  to  the  destruction  of  both  sides. 

And  now,  sir,  I  find  you  no  more  talking  to  me 
till  you  come  to  page  '.'J,  where  you  are  pleased 
to  siihi/.e  upon  my  title  and  preface. 

Really,  sir,  J  believe  myself  capable  to  defend 
my  book  against  ull  that  the  power  of  cavil  an. I 
sophistry  can  suggest ;  and  therefore  I  am  not 
solicitous  for  my  preface  and  title-page. 
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But  that  I  may  satisfy  your  request,  and  tell 
ing  you  first  that  you  oblige  me  to  it,  I  shall  be 
plain. 

You  desire  me  to  examine  my  own  heart,  vyha 
I  meant  by  that  suggestion,  in  cases  of  prefer 
ment.  mentioned  in  the  title,  was  it  not  to  insi 
nuate  that  preferment  was  the  inducement  to 
that  worthy  person  to  act  against  his  consci 
ence? 

Sir,  will  you  be  pleased  to  examine  your  own 
reason  how  that  can  be,  when  the  words  were 
printed  three  years  before  the  fact;  and  I  appea 
to  God  and  the  world,  whether  you  have  not 
wrongfully  judged  me  then.  But  to  make  it 
more  plain : 

I  do  not  say  he,  or  anybody  else,  does  it  for 
preferment ;  you  are  pleased  strangely  to  mistake 
me  -.  I  say  they  may  have  the  preferment  with 
out  it. 

It  is  done  to  save  their  money,  to  save  the  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  is  the  penalty  of  the  act. 
I  am  sorry  you  have  not  read  the  book  before 
you  ventured  to  make  so  severe  a  remark.  For 
your  better  information,  therefore,  sir,  I  refer 
you  to  p.  19  in  the  '  Inquiry,'  where  my  words 
are  plain. 

As  to  the  worthy  gentleman  whose  cause  you 
would  have  this  to  be,  you  say  this  has  been  his 
known  judgment  and  practice  several  years. 

Though  it  were  true,  yet,  sir,  this  is  no  argu 
ment  to  prove  the  thing  lawful,  or  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  practised,  even  in  every  part  that  I  have 
laid  down,  by  others  before  him,  and  like  to  be  so 
after  him ;  it  only  quits  him  of  doing  it  against  his 
conscience  to  qualify  himself  for  the  unprofitable 
preferment  you  mention,  and  this  I  never  charged 
him  with. 

That  he  has  done  the  fact  nobody  disputes ; 
but  that  he  did  it  against  his  conscience  1  never 
alleged :  you  put  that  upon  me,  sir,  unjustly. 
Be"  his  conscience  to  God  and  himself,  I  know 
better  than  to  judge  him;  nor  can  you,  without 
a  breach  of  charity,  suggest  it  of  me. 

Nor  do  I  anywhere  say  that  others  have  acted 
against  their  consciences  that  do  so.  Possibly 
they  may,  by  the  help  of  nice  distinguishing,  rea 
son  themselves  into  a  belief  of  their  being  in  the 
right. 

But  the  point  in  debate  is,  whether,  whatever 
their  opinions  may  be  in  the  case,  the  act  itself 
be  not,  as  1  have  said,  circumstantially  sinful ; 
for  I  hope  you  will  grant  me  they  are  never  the 
more  in  the  right  for  its  being  their  opinion. 
Truth  is  always  unmoved,  sullen,  and  the  same, 
whatever  gloss  our  fancy  or  interests  put  upon  it. 
But  since  you  will  have  it  be  this  gentleman's 
practice,  which  I  think  no  reputation  to  him,  nor 
defence  of  the  practice ;  nor  do  I  think  you  or 
he  can  justify  your  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  England  and  that  practice  together, — since,  I 
say,  you  will  have  it  to  be  that  gentleman's 
practice,  all  you  gain  by  that  in  point  of  argu 
ment  is,  that  he  did  not  do  it  against  his  con 
science,  nor  to  serve  the  present  turn ;  and  what 
then  ?  I  affirm  to  you,  I  neither  meant  him  nor 
any  man  else,  but  him  that  is  guilty ;  and  I  meant 
him,  and  everybody  else,  if  they  are  guilty  ;  and 
what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  ?  The  question  is 
not  here  who  is  or  is  not  guilty  of  it ;  but  whe 
ther  the  thing  in  its  own  nature,  aggravated  with 


the  circumstances  of  turn  and  return,  timed  for 
preferment,  with  all  the  black  et  ceferat  of  it,  as 
it  is  lately  practised,  and  as  1  have  laid  it  down, 
be  a  crime  or  no  ? 

If  this  gentleman  you  would  embroil  me  with, 
did  formerly  live  in  a  general  or  ordinary  com 
munion,  both  with  the  Church  of  England  and 
a  private  congregation,  before  either  the  prefer 
ments  I  mention  invited,  or  the  penalty  of  the 
law  forced  him  to  it,  then  he  stands  clear  of  this 
part  of  the  charge,  that  he  did  it  for  the  'protec 
tion  of  his  interest,  but  still  the  matter  of  fact  is 
true. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  said  what  f  thought  myself 
obliged  to  by  way  of  reply  to  your  considerations  ; 
and  as  to  your  censures,  though  I  have  a  great 
opinion  of  your  charity,  however,  you  seem  to 
be  out  of  temper  in  this  case  ;  yet  I  appeal  from 
your  judgment  to  the  judgment  of  truth;  and 
waving  all  your  puzzling  distinctions,  which  my 
respect  for  your  person  and  character  will  not 
permit  me  to  descant  upon,  give  me  leave  to 
make  this  short  conclusion. 

Sincerity  is  the  glory  of  a  Christian ;  the 
native  lustre  of  an  honest  heart  is  impossible  to 
be  hid ;  it  will  shine  through  all  his  life  in  one 
action  or  another,  in  spite  of  scandal,  and  it  wants 
no  artifice  to  set  it  out. 

If  the  practice  we  discourse  of  be  to  be  de 
fended,  let  it  be  a  practice ;  I  mean,  let  it  be 
voluntary,  let  it  be  free  and  spontaneous  ;  and  if 
gentlemen,  who  have  such  a  latitude  in  their 
opinions,  would  not  have  it  thought  they  are 
moved  to  it  by  their  interests,  let  them  practise 
t  openly,  and  not  time  it  so  to  the  very  eve  of 
in  election,  as  to  have  it  speak  of  itself,  and,  as 
t  were,  force  men  to  believe  it  done  on  purpose ; 
nay,  let  them  not  put  such  a  reproach  in  the 
mouths  of  their  enemies,  as  to  have  it  spoken  in 
contempt,  with  circumstances  that  stop  the 
mouths  of  argument,  and  are  as  convincing  as 
demonstration. 

You  have  given  your  blessing  to  them  at  the 
onclusion  of  your  book,  with  "a  let  them  go  on 
.nd  prosper."  I  wish  you  have  not  spoken  peace 
where  there  is  no  peace  ;  as  to  its  being  a  secret 
between  God  and  them,  I  shall  only  say,  enter 
not  into  their  secret,  O  my  soul ;  it  is  an  arcana 
hat  is  hidden  from  my  eyes,  and  I  doubt  very 
nuch  how  it  can  consist  with  consulting  the 
•ule  with  the  serious  diligence  you  recommend ; 
or,  certainly,  were  the  great  Christian  rule  con- 
mlted,  it  would  instruct  them  that  the  profession 
>f  the  Christian  religion  is  not  a  thing,  the  forms 
whereof  are  of  such  indifference,  as  you  seem  to 
make  it ;  that  it  is  not  a  light  thing  to  shift  and 
change  communion  with  an  established  and  with 
L  separate  church,  as  often  as  convenience,  or 
eason  of  state,  or  interest  invite. 

And  whether  I  set  my  name  to  this  or  no — 
whether  I  am  an  independent — 1  hope  they  are 
Ihristians  too,  as  well  as  other  folks — whether 
am  a  fifth-monarchy-man — whether  the  book 
was  designed  against  my  lord  mayor,  though  it 
vas  wrote  three  years  before  he  was  chosen,  or 
whether  anything  else  you  censoriously  charge 
me  with  be  true,  or  no,  seems  to  me  not  worth 
'our  while  to  examine ;  since,  if  I  should  grant 
hem  all,  the  argument  of  occasional  conformity 
emains  untouched. 
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If  the  truth  be  made  the  worse  for  my  temper, 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  But  this  is  another  of  Mr 
How's  paradoxes,  and  something  like  your  un 
profitable  preferment,  that  truth,  though  it  be 
mixed  with  the  worst  temper  in  the  world, 
should  thereby  be  so  debased  as  to  become  worse 
than  error. 

Sir,  I  had  ended  here,  but  for  a  clause  you 
force  me  to  reply  to,  concerning  the  old  puritans, 
who  you  tax  me  with  abusing ;  indeed  it  was 
as  remote  from  my  thoughts  as  it  was  that  ever 
it  was  possible  you  could  treat  an  adversary  with 
such  language. 

And,  but  that  I  shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  bounds  of  civility,  and  so 
fall  into  your  error,  I  could  allow  myself  to  be 
very  much  moved,  that  such  a  man  as  you  should 
venture  to  charge  me  with  what  is  neither  true 
in  fact,  nor  can  be  suggested  by  consequence 
from  anything  I  have  wrote ;  and,  sir,  you  must 
give  me  leave  to  say,  I  am  sorry  you  should  lay 
yourself  so  open,  and  force  me  to  so  severe  a 
remark. 

You  are  pleased  to  affirm,  that  I  industriously 
represent  the  primitive  English  puritans,  as  if 
they  were  generally  of  my  stingy,  narrow  spirit. 

And  here  you  run  upon  me  with  ill  language, 
how  I  could  think  to  impose  upon  the  world  in 
a  matter  of  so  recent  memory  ;  and  how  I  could 
have  the  confidence,  &c.  This  is  really  a  new 
sort  of  stile  from  Mr  How. 

Sir,  I  have  industriously  examined  the  book  I 
wrote  ;  and  as  I  am  sure  I  never  entertained  a 
thought  in  prejudice  of  the  best  character  that 
can  be  given  those  primitive  reformers,  so  I 
cannot  find  one  word  in  the  whole  book  which  can, 
no,  not  with  the  help  of  an  inunendo,  be  so 
much  as  pretended  to  look  that  way. 

Wherefore,  sir,  unless  you  can  make  it  out, 
or  by  the  help  of  some  of  your  distinctions  come 
off  from  it,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  so  much  jus 
tice,  as  you  are  a  man  of  truth  and  honesty,  to 
recant  the  scandal  and  acknowledge  yourself 
mistaken. 

And  that  I  may  leave  it  to  everybody  to  judge 
whether  I  have  not  just  ground  for  what  I  say 
I  shall  quote  here  all  that  I  have  said  relating  to  ] 
the  puritans,  and  impartially  lay  down  the  matter 
of  fact. 

After  I  had  given  a  short  abridgment  of  our 
reformation,  and  recited  the  controversy  between 
Bishop  Ridley  and  Bishop  Hooper,  I  proceeded 
thus,  page  the  6th : — "When  Queen  Elizabeth  re 
stored  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  church 
enjoyed  its  peace  again,  the  debate  revived ;  but 
the  "first  establishment  of  King  Edward  obtained 
so  ou  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  farther  refor 
mation  was  rejected.  The  other  party  being  not 
at  all  convinced,  thouyh  over-ruled,  submitted 
their  persons  to  the  laws,  but  not  their  opinions; 
affirming,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Christian 
to  endeavour  to  serve  God  with  the  greatest 
purity  of  worship  us  was  possible  ;  and  that  this 
was  the  purest  worship  which  came  nearest  the 
divine  institution,  which  they  believed  the  esta 
blished  liturgy  did  not ;  and  therefore  in  con 
science  they  must  be  dissenters." 

Having  made  this  quotation,  which  I  have  suf 
ficient  authority  to  prove  genuine,  from  a  manu 
script  of  a  famous  man  in  those  days,  which  I 


have  seen,  and  am  on  occasion  ready  to  produce, 
I  go  on  thus  : — 

"  It  must  be  owned  that  the  original  authors  or 
these  disputes  were  learned,  devout,  and  singu 
larly  pious,  strict  in  conversation  to  excess,  i> 
that  were  possible  ;  and  from  thence  in  a  sort  of 
happy  derision  were  called  puritans  ;  of  whom  I 
shall  say  nothing,  but  leave  for  a  record  the  last 
speech  of  a  famous  foreigner.  '  Sit  anima  mea 
cum  puritanis  Anglicanis.'" 

This  is  all  the  words  that  have  the  least  retro 
spect  on  the  puritans,  unless  you  will  pretend 
that  a  few  words,  page  24,  are  meant  of  them, 
which  no  man  can  have  any  colour  of  reason  for ; 
but  lest  that  should  be  pretended,  I  shall  quote 
them  also — page  24. 

"  The  dissenters  can  never  pretend  to  be  dis 
senters  upon  the  mere  principle  of  purity  of  wor 
ship,  as  1  have  related  in  the  beginning  of  this 
discourse,  if  such  shall  be  received  as  blameless 
into  their  communion  who  have  deserted  them 
upon  occasion  of  preferment." 

This  refers  back  to  page  12,  where  I  say  "  I  shall 
give  my  essay  as  to  what  I  understand  a  real  dis 
senting  Protestant  is,"  nor  can  it  refer  to  any 
other  place;  but  if  you  should  still  say  it  looks 
buck  to  the  puritans,  it  would  puzzle  a  better 
head  than  mine  to  find  out  a  reflection  on  them 
in  it. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  thing  in  which  you  are 
pleased  to  injure  both  me  and  the  truth ;  for, 
page  28,  you  tell  me,  with  some  heat  too,  that 
throughout  my  book,  such  as  are  so  stingily  (your 
favourite  word,  sir,)  bigoted  to  a  party  as  1,  are 
treated  with  this  sort  of  charity,  to  be  styled 
painted  hypocrites,  such  as  play  bo-peep  with  God 
Almighty ;  that  if  such  an  occasion  offer  itself  to 
any  of  them  to  serve  God  and  their  country  in  a 
public  station,  do  what  the  law  requires  and 
which  they  may  sinlessly  do  in  order  to  it,  do 
trespass  upon  their  consciences,  and  damn  their 
souls  to  save  their  countries. 

Sir,  for  God-sake,  how  came  you  to  let  your 
passion  thus  out-run  your  memory? 

There  is  not  one  word  of  all  this  true.  Pardon 
me,  that  I  am  obliged,  in  my  own  defence,  to  say 
so  ;  I  refer  y.ou  to  the  original  to  convince  yourself 
of  it.  and  I  will  take  the  pains  to  go  along  with 
you  in  trie  examination. 

First,  as  to  painted  hypocrites,  it  is  spoken  of 
the  whole  body  of  Protestants  in  England  in 
these  words  : — 

Page  8,  "  I  must  acknowledge  it  fares  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  with  dissenters  both, 
as  it  has  always  fared  with  Christ's  church  in  the 
whole  world ;  that  while  suppressed  and  per 
secuted,  their  professors  were  few  and  their  pro 
fession  more  severe.  But  when  religion  comes 
to  be  the  mode  of  a  country,  so  many  painted  hy 
pocrites,  (there's  the  word,)  get  into  the  church, 
that  guile  is  not  to  be  seen  till  it  arrive  to 
apostacy." 

Pray,  sir,  who  can  these  painted  hypocrites 
refer  to,  that  you  should  say,  inuendo,  "  All 
those  that  are  not  of  my  party,  or  that  are  not 
so  stingy  as  I  '•" 

These  painted  hypocrites  must  belong  to  that 
religion  which  is  the  mode  of  the  country, 
which  must  rather  mean  the  Church  of  England 
than  the  dissenters ;  and  yet  if  I  meant  either  of 
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them,  it  cannot  be  made  a  reflection,  because 
it  is  confined  only  to  such  as  are  apostates  from 
religion,  not  such  as  continue  to  conform  to 
both  or  either  of  them. 

This  is  judging  me  indeed,  neither  with  charity 
no»  truth.  The  next  words  are,  "  such  as  play 
bo-peep  with  God  Almighty."  Pray,  good  sir, 
reflect  on  Solomon,  and  what  is  said  of  such  as 
judge  of  a  matter  before  they  hear  it.  I  am 
persuaded  you  did  read  the  clause,  which  is  thus: 

I  had  been  examining  the  woful  excuse  of 
some  people,  and  too  many  such  we  had  who 
would  take  the  sacrament  at  the  church,  and 
pretend  it  was  done  only  as  a  civil  action ;  on 
which  I  made  such  remarks,  as,  I  think,  so  pro 
fane  a  practice  deserved ;  and  at  last  added, 
"  This  is  playing  bo-peep  with  God  Almighty." 

And  pray,  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  free  with  you, 
do  but  examine  the  circumstance  as  I  have 
laid  it  down,  and  tell  me,  from  the  sincerity  of 
your  soul,  if  you  are  not  of  the  same  mind. 

The  other  reflection  is  on  such,  who,  though 
it  be  against  their  consciences,  pretend  it  is  to 
serve  their  country.  Of  these,  I  say,  they  are 
patriots  indeed,  who  will  damn  their  souls  to 
save  their  country.  Not  that  thereby  I  imply 
that .  to  take  the  sacrament  with  the  Church  of 
England  would  damn  any  man's  soul,  if  he  com 
municated  with  a  right  principle ;  but  to  do  it  to 
serve  a  turn,  which  is  the  question  in  hand,  I 
would  not  answer  for,  though  it  was  inverted  from 
the  church  to  a  dissenting  congregation. 

All  these  instances,   sir,   and  more  which   i 


could  reckon  up,  serve  to  make  me  admire 
wherein  I  have  so  provoked  you  as  to  remove 
you  from  your  wonted  candour ;  and  since  my 
writing  on  a  cause  which  I  expected  fairer 
quarter  in,  so  exceedingly  moves  you,  I  shall 
choose  rather  to  lay  down  the  controversy  than 
to  engage  with  a  person  who  I  should  be  very 
much  concerned  to  see  exceed  the  rules  which 
he  has  with  so  much  success  and  so  much  ap 
plause  prescribed  to  others. 

I  always  thought  men  might  dispute  without 
railing,  and  differ  without  quarrelling ;  and  that 
opinions  need  not  affect  our  tempers ;  but  since 
it  is  not  to  be  found,  I  leave  it  to  those  who  have 
a  better  talent  that  way  than  I. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Besides  your  book,  sir,  which  I  think  treats 
me  coarsely  enough,  I  am  since  threatened  to 
be  worse  used  by  a  gentleman  who  thinks  himself 
concerned  in  my  affronting  you,  as  he  calls  it. 

I  assure  you,  sir,  I  do  not  charge  you  with 
any  part  of  it ;  I  believe  you  to  be  more  of  a 
Christian  and  more  of  a  gentleman,  nor  am  I  sen 
sible  I  gave  you  any  affront,  I  am  sure  I  in 
tended  you  none. 

But  because  that  gentleman,  I  understand, 
expects  some  answer  this  way,  I  have  this  to  say 
to  him. 

That  if  he  thinks  himself  capable  to  give  me 
personal  correction,  he  knows  me  well  enough, 
and  need  never  want  an  opportunity  to  be 
welcome.  D.  F. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THB  following  tract  wife  written  by  De  Foe,  in 
reply  to  Mr  James  Owen,  a  learned  dissenting 
minister  at  Shrewsbury,  who  defended  occa 
sional  communicants  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
Moderation,  a  Virtue ;  or  the  Occasional  Con 
formist  justified  from  the  imputation  of  Hypo 
crisy.  Wherein  is  shown  the  Antiquity,  Catho 
lic  principles,  and  Advantage  of  Occasional  Con 
formity  to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that 
Dissenters  from  the  Religion  of  the  State  have 
been  employed  in  most  Governments,'  &c. 

Mr  Owen's  pamphlet  was  dictated  more  by 
good  feeling  than  solid  argument.  Much  of  his 
reasoning  would  have  come  better  from  a  mode 
rate  churchman  than  from  a  dissenter,  and  could 
have  been  pleasing  only  to  that  portion  of  the 
Presbyterians  who  had  been  long  labouring  after 
a  comprehension  with  the  establishment. 

Besides  De  Foe's  tract,  Mr  Owen's  work  gave 
rise  to  several  publications  by  writers  of  the 
high  party,  who  treated  him  with  less  courtesy 
than  De  Foe.  It  found  a  bitter  reply  in  •  Occa 
sional  Conformity  a  most  unjustifiable  Practice. 
In  answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet  entitled,  "  Mode 
ration,  a  Virtue. "  With  a  short  Vindication  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Author's 
groundless  Reasons  for  Separation.  And  a  Post 
script  in  Answer  to  th&  Eleventh  Section  of  Dr 
Davenant's  Essays  of ''  Peace  at  Home,  and  War 
Abroad."  Lond.  1704.'  4to.  The  author  was 
Samuel  Grascome,  a  learned  writer  amongst  the 
Non  jurors,  and  of  a  kindred  spirit  with  Leslie. 
Mr  Owen  had  a  female  antagonist  in  Mrs  Mary 
Astell,  who  published  a  bulky  pamphlet,  called 
4  Moderation  truly  stated :  or,  a  Review  of  a 
late  pamphlet,  entitled,  "Moderation,  a  Virtue." 
With  a  Prefatory  Discourse  to  Dr  Davenant 


:oncerning  his  late  Essays  on  Peace  and  War. 
Lond.  1704.'  4to.  In  the  eighty-third  page  of 
her  work,  she  glances  slightly  at  De  Foe's  '  New 
Test  of  the  Church  of  England's  Loyalty ;'  i;nd 
speaks  of  him  as  "an  author  of  their  own,  who 
lets  no  spiteful  observation  escape  him." 

In  defence  of  his  former  treatise,  Mr  Owen 
published  '  Moderation  still  a  Virtue,'  in  Answer 
to  several  bitter  Pamphlets,  especially  two,  en 
titled,  "  Occasional  Conformity  a  most  unjusti 
fiable  Practice  ;"  and  "  The  Wolf  Stripped  of  his 
Shepherd's  Clothing,"  which  contains  the  sub 
stance  of  the  rest.  Wherein  the  precedents  and 
Christian  principles  of  conscientious  Occasional 
Conformity  are  defended ;  the  government  of  the 
Reformed  churches  that  have  no  bishops,  ordina 
tion  by  Presbyters,  and  the  Dissenters'  separate 
communions,  are  justified  :  with  a  short  Vindica 
tion  of  the  Dissenting  Academies  against  Mr 
Sacheverell's  misrepresentation  of  them.  By 
the  author  of  "  Moderation,  a  Virtue."  Lond. 
1704." 

Mr  Owen's  last  work  met  with  an  intem 
perate  reply  in  '  The  Mask  of  Moderation  pulled 
off  the  foul  Face  of  Occasional  Conformity: 
being  an  Answer  to  a  late  poisonous  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  Moderation  still  a  Virtue : "  wherein 
the  late  Reasoning  and  Shuffling  Arguments  of 
that  Author  are  plainly  laid  open  and  confuted. 
Lond.  1704.'  4to.  This  also  came  from  the 
pen  of  Mr  Grascome,  before  mentioned,  of  whom 
some  account  may  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Kettle- 
well.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet, 
he  bestows  some  remarks  upon  De  Foe's  '  New 
Test  of  the  Church  of  England's  Honesty,'  but 
treats  him  with  deference  as  a  writer. 
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IMMEDIATELY  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne 
the  controversy  concerning  occasional  conformity 
was  revived  with  great  warmth.  Most  of  the 
church  writers  made  it  a  subject  for  their  invec 
tives  ;  and  the  moderation  of  the  dissenters, 
which  had  been  formerly  considered  a  virtue,  was 
now  represented  by  them  as  criminal,  and  indi 
cative  of  some  ill  design.  It  was  therefore  made 
use  of  by  the  crafty  to  bring  them  under  popular 
odium  ;  and  as  the  populace  are  usually  led  more 
by  noise  than  reason,  they  generally  gave  in 
to  it. 

The  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of  her  first 
parliament  was  ominous  for  the  dissenters.  Her 
resolution  to  defend  and  maintain  the  church  was 
not  forgotten  ;  but  not  a  word  was  uttered  upon 
the  subject  of  the  toleration,  which  so  many  were 
desirous  to  subvert,  and  all  considered  in  jeo 
pardy.  The  reply  of  the  Commons  went  a  little 
further.  After  complimenting  the  Queen  as  the 
most  illustrious  ornament  and  confessor  for  the 
church,  they  go  on  to  observe,  "  We  promise  our 
selves  that  in  your  Majesty's  reign  we  shall  see  it 
perfectly  restored  to  its  due  rights  and  privileges, 
and  secured  in  the  same  to  posterity  ;  which  is 
only  to  be  done  by  divesting  those  men  of  the 
power,  who  have  shown  they  want  not  the  will  to 
destroy  it." 

Many  days  were  not  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  meaning  of  this  address,  as  well  as  the  inten 
tion  of  its  framers,  was  fully  expounded  to  the 
public. 

Upon  the  4th  of  November  Mr  Wm.  Bromley 
and  Mr  Arthur  Annesley,  members  for  the  two 
universities,  and  Mr  Henry  St  John,  afterwards 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  brought  in  the  expected  bill 
for  the  prevention  of  occasional  conformity. 
Although  this  measure  originated  in  political 
rather  than  in  religious  motives,  the  object  of  it 
being  to  confirm  the  power  of  the  Tories,  yet  the 
effect  was  to  cut  off  the  dissenters  for  ever  from 
any  chance  of  rising  to  eminence  in  the  state. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Whigs,  who 
rightly  urged  that  no  man  ought  to  be  deprived 
of  the  privileges  of  a  subject  for  a  difference  in 
religion.  In  spite  of  all  arguments  drawn  from 
reason  and  humanity,  it  was  violently  promoted 
by  the  Tories,  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  by 
several  who  were  themselves  the  offspring  of  dis 


senting  parents,  and  from  whom  a  more  con 
sistent  conduct  might  have  been  expected.  Upon 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  a  clause  was  pro 
posed  "  for  exempting  dissenters  from  such  offices 
as  cannot  by  law  be  executed  without  receiving 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England."  And  it  seemed  but  rea 
sonable  that  those  who  were  to  be  excluded  from 
those  situations  that  afforded  power  and  emolu 
ment  should  also  be  exempted  from  others  that 
were  merely  burthensome,  and  which  they  could 
not  enter  upon  without  a  breach  of  conscience. 
But  the  temper  of  the  party  was  displayed  in 
their  rejection  of  so  just  a  proposition;  and  the 
bill  passed  the  Commons,  the  twenty-eighth  of 
the  same  month,  by  a  great  majority.  «•  Among 
those  who  were  the  hottest  in  this  affair,"  says  a 
writer  before  quoted,  "  were  the  clergy,  nnd  a 
crowd  of  women  of  the  lowest  rank,  inflamed  as 
it  were  with  a  zeal  for  religion.  These  women 
expressed  as  great  exultation  on  this  supposed 
victory,  as  if  they  had  taken  more  delight  in  such 
religious  triumphs  than  in  the  gratification  of 
even  their  lusts  and  their  avarice."* 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  preamble  to  the 
bill,  the  maintenance  of  the  toleration  is  dis 
tinctly  asserted,  and  all  persecution  for  conscience 
sake  condemned  in  a  high  strain ;  but  how  the 
enacting  part  could  be  reconciled  with  these  pro 
fessions  it  is  hard  to  conceive.  De  Foe,  alluding 
to  the  deception  attempted  by  the  instigators  of 
the  measure,  observes,  "  O  !  persecution  was  a 
sad  thing,  nobody  designed  persecution ;  the 
dissenters  were  not  to  be  persecuted  in  the  least ; 
nay,  the  very  preamble  of  the  bill  made  a  glori- 
ous  declaration,  that  persecution  was  contrary  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  And  yet,  was  anything 
more  directly  tending  to  persecution  than  that 
bill,  and  was  it  not  so  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  ?"t  Nothing  can  exceed  the  effrontery  of 
the  men  who  could  bring  forward  such  a  measure 
with  these  pretensions ;  but  their  hypocrisy  w.is 
uniform  with  their  intolerance.  "  Lies  are  not 
worth  a  farthing,"  adds  De  Foe,  "  if  they  are  not 
calculated  for  the  effectual  deceiving  of  the  peo 
ple  they  are  designed  to  deceive.  "| 

•  Cunningham's  '  Gr.  Brit.1  i,  318. 
t  '  Raview,'  v,  75.  J  Ibid.  70. 
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The  bill  was  carried  to  the  Lords  the  second 
of  December,  and  there  met  with  great  opposi 
tion.  Most  of  the  bishops,  who  were  then  dis 
tinguished  by  their  moderation,  were  against  it, 
for  which  they  were  heavily  censured  by  the 
high  party,  as  enemies  and  betrayers  of  the 
church ;  but  the  reproach  of  bigots  is  of  small 
value,  and  must  always  be  reckoned  upon  by  the 
opponents  of  violent  measures.  Many  long  and 
warm  debates  took  place  with  a  view  to  defeat 
or  mitigate  the  measure.  Some  thought  the 
penalties  too  high,  and  were  reminded  of  the 
practice  of  informers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II ; 
others  believed  that  the  chief  design  of  the  bill 
was  to  model  corporations,  so  that  none  but 
Tories  might  be  returned  at  elections,  and  many 
considered  it  as  the  first  step  to  a  breach  of  the 
Toleration,  the  overthrow  of  which  was  visibly 
aimed  at.  The  Lords,  however,  passed  the  bill 
the  ninth  of  December,  but  clogged  it  with  seve 
ral  amendments,  which  they  thought  would  be 
rejected  by  the  Commons,  and  after  some  fruit 
less  conferences,  occasioned  its  loss.  This  was  a 
great  mortification  to  the  Tories,  for  the  Court 
had  summoned  all  its  strength  upon  the  occa 
sion,  even  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who 
was  himself  a  Lutheran,  and  an  occasional  con 
formist,  but  voted  against  his  conscience.  It  is 
reported  that  he  said  to  Lord  Wharton,  when 
about  to  divide  against  him,  "  My  heart  is  vid 
you."* 

Of  the  temper  which  then  reigned  in  the 
dominant  party,  we  have  a  lively  portraiture 
drawn  by  an  historian  of  the  time.  At  that 
time  some  of  the  clergy,  whose  numbers  still  in 
creased,  exerted  the  utmost  of  their  eloquence  in 
preaching  not  only  against  the  dissenters,  the 
Whigs,  and  the  ministry,  but  even  against  the 
Queen  herself,  and  the  principles  of  moderation. 
They  also  expatiated  at  large,  in  their  sermons  to 
the  people,  upon  the  old  proceedings  of  Crom 
well's  time,  and  the  dire  misfortunes  of  King 
Charles  ;  and  he  who  inveighed  the  most  bitter 
ly,  and  filled  his  flock  with  the  most  dreadful  ap 
prehensions,  was  the  most  highly  applauded  by 
his  party,  f 

Although  the  Occasional  Bill  was  promoted  by 
the  ministry  for  political  purposes,  yet  there  were 
other  reasons  equally  ignoble  that  procured  for  it 
clerical  support.  In  their  violent  management, 
however,  they  over-reached  themselves,  driving 
many  from  the  church  who  had  before  resorted 
there.  De  Foe  traces  the  measure  to  the  city  of 
Coventry.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  we  found  it  ap 
pear  fresh  in  embryo,  in  a  printed  pamphlet, 
called,  '  A  Letter  from  a  Friend  in  the  Country 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament. '  In  this  work  the 
plan  of  the  bill  is  laid  down,  with  the  reasons  and 
advantages  to  the  party  ;  and  to  shroud  its  true 
birth-place,  it  was  first  said  to  be  drawn  by  Sir 
Bartholomew  Shower  and  his  Exeter  friends. 
But  at  last  it  was  owned  by  Dr  Armstead  of 
Coventry,  and  the  famed  Mr  Kimberley  of  the 
same  place.  The  scheme  was  afterwards  con 
veyed  to  Oxford,  the  high-church  party  having 
bit  at  the  graceful  bait,  and  espoused  the  blessed 
cause,  to  the  eternal  honour  and  glory  of  their 


politics  as  well  as  charity.  Before  I  enter  farther 
into  the  history  of  this  procedure,  I  must  do  the 
high  church  so  much  justice  as  to  inquire  into 
the  character  of  the  authors  of  this  celebrated 
bill ;  and  that  I  may  not  put  Mr  Lesley  to  the 
trouble  of  denying  the  fact,  I'll  produce  living 
vouchers  at  his  demand  for  every  tittle.  Mr 
Kimberley  is  the  incumbent  of  one  of  the  two 
large  parishes  in  the  city  of  Coventry.  He  is  the 
son  of  an  old  dissenting  minister  outed  in  1662, 
at  Rydmerly  in  Worcestershire,  and  was  picked 
out  by  the  party  at  Oxford  as  a  champion  against 
the  dissenters,  who,  in  this  particular  city,  lived 
n  the  greatest  unity  with  their  conforming 
)rethren.  They  came  generally  to  church,  and 
lad  no  sermons  at  their  meetings,  but  in  the 
nterval  of  the  public  hours  of  worship.  But 
;his  gentleman,  by  his  violence,  has  driven  all 
rom  the  church ;  his  fiery  spirit  having  made 
men  abhor  a  place  where  with  men  of  temper 
and  moderation  they  could  formerly  be  content 
o  worship.  And,  without  doubt,  the  fury  exer- 
;ised  by  these  men  is  the  truest  method  they  can 
ake  to  make  dissenters,  and  does  every  day 
drive  men  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England."* 

Whilst  the  bill  was  pending  in  parliament, 
swarms  of  pamphlets  were  issued  from  the  press. 
To  the  general  stock  of  argument,  De  Foe  had 
not  been  backward  in  contributing  his  share.  It 
)eing  one  in  which  he  took  great  interest,  he  re 
turned  to  it  again  at  this  time,  and  published  the 
nquiry  which  follows  this  notice.  We  may  here 
jive  the  subsequent  fate  of  this  measure,  the 
more  so,  that  much  of  this  is  De  Foe's  own 
account  of  the  matter. 

The  alterations  effected  in  the  ministry  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1704,  produced  a  happy 
change  in  the  relative  condition  of  political 
parties.  The  rapid  strides  taken  by  the  Tories 
towards  the  annihilation  of  liberty,  had  experi 
enced  a  check  in  a  quarter  from  whence  it  was 
little  expected,  and  it  had  its  influence  in  parlia 
ment;  but  they  still  maintained  their  ascendancy 
in  the  Commons.  Upon  the  opening  of  the 
third  and  last  session  of  this  parliament,  Octo 
ber  24,  the  Queen  delivered  a  conciliatory  speech, 
deprecating  contention,  and  expressive  of  kind 
ness  to  all  her  subjects.  The  address  of  the 
Lords  was  in  unison  with  the  speech  ;  but  the 
Commons  expressed  themselves  in  more  mea 
sured  terms,  and  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
far  from  promoting  measures  of  conciliation.  De 
Foe  tells  us,  "  That  the  general  cry  of  the 
church's  danger  was  industriously  handed  about 
amongst  the  high  party,  that  it  might  be  made 
the  excuse  for  all  their  eccentric  motions,  hetero 
dox  opinions,  disloyal  reproaches  of  the  sove 
reign,  disrespectful  behaviour  to  their  diocesans, 
and  exceeding  clamour  at  their  fellow-church 
men  ;  that  it  was  made  the  shuttle-cock  of  the 
party,  and  tossed  about  from  pulpit  to  pulpit, 
from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other ;  and 
that  it  was  made  the  blind  excuse  for  an  Occa 
sional  Bill,  and  for  tacking  that  bill  to  another ; 
for  which  Sir  John  Packington,  Sir  Humphrey 
Mackworth,  Mr  Bromley,  and  all  the  great 
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managers  of  the  conferences  on  that  head,  were 
his  wit  nesses.  "• 

It  was  rather  expected  at  court,  as  well  as 
earnestly  desired  by  moderate  men  throughout 
the  nation,  that  the  Occasional  Bill  would  not  be 
revived  in  this  session  ;  it  being  a  time  when  all 
parties  should  drop  their  animosities  to  celebrate 
the  triumphs  of  the  nation  over  the  common 
enemy.  The  ministers  earnestly  pressed  the 
leading  men  of  the  "high  party  to  suspend  their 
pretended  zeal  for  the  church  until  a  more 
favourable  opportunity,  when  it  would  give  less 
obstruction  to  the  public  business ;  but  without 
avail.  The  subject  underwent  several  debates 
in  the  different  Tory  clubs,  which  "  consisted 
chiefly  of  country  gentlemen,  better  known  after 
wards  by  the  appellation  of  October-men  and 
fox-hunters ;  who,  when  they  were  at  home,  had 
most  of  their  conversation  with  the  rural  clergy, 
from  whom  they  could  not  but  learn  many  excel 
lent  lessons  against  schism,  which  they  were  as 
sured  was  synonymous  with  presbyterianism,  and 
consequently  must  think  they  were  in  a  very 
good  way,  when  they  were  doing  so  good  service 
to  the  church  as  to  endeavour  to  pluck  it  up  by 
the  roots. "f 

It  was  at  length  decided  to  press  the  measure, 
and  upon  the  23d  of  November  Mr  Bromley 
brought  in  his  bill  for  the  third  time.  After 
many  long  and  warm  debates,  it  passed  through 
its  first  stage,  and  was  ordered  for  a  second  read 
ing  ;  but  the  formidable  opposition  that  was  now 
raised  to  it,  alarmed  the  Tories  for  its  success, 
particularly  in  the  Upper  House.  This  produced 
a  fresh  consultation  in  their  principal  club,  at  the 
Vine  Tavern,  in  Long  acre,  where  it  was  resolved 
to  make  sure  of  the  measure  by  tacking  it  to  a 
money-bill.  Mr  Harley,  who  finessed  with  all 
parties,  is  said  to  have  decoyed  them  into  this 
snare,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  them.  In 
pursuance  of  this  resolution,  upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  Mr  Bromley,  after  a  long 
speech,  which  contained  many  bitter  invectives 
against  the  dissenters,  moved  that  it  should  be 
tacked  to  the  Land-Tax  Bill.  This  occasioned  a 
lengthy  debate,  and  many  animated  speeches 
upon  both  sides.  Several  of  the  Queen's  minis 
ters  spoke  against  it  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  their  opposition  was  grounded  upon  pru 
dence  and  state  policy,  rather  than  a  regard  to 
the  political  rights  of  those  who  were  to  be 
affected  by  it.  The  influence  produced  in  parlia 
ment  by  a  change  of  policy  in  those  who  adminis 
ter  the  public  affairs,  was  strikingly  exemplified 
upon  this  occasion.  Nearly  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  those  members  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  voting  with  the  Tories,  deserted  them  upon 
this  question ;  for,  upon  a  division  of  the  House, 
it  appeared  that  there  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  for  the  tack,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  against  it.  Both  parties  made  great  exer 
tions  to  muster  their  strength  ;  but  if  the  Tories 
were  defeated  in  their  manoeuvre,  they  succeeded 
in  passing  the  bill  as  a  separate  measure,  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  against 
a  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

Upon  the  following  day,  being  the  15th  of  De 
cember,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Lords,  where  it 
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underwent  a  debate,  more  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Queen,  who  was  present  to  hear  it,  than  for 
any  novelty  of  argument  that  was  likely  to  be 
elicited.  Upon  the  question  being  put,  whether 
the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time?  there 
appeared  fifty  for  it,  and  seventy-one  against  it ; 
so  that  the  obnoxious  measure  was  again  de 
feated  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Lords.  For  this, 
reproaches  were  heaped  upon  them  without 
mercy  by  the  high  party,  which  occasioned 
De  Foe  to  interpose  the  following  defence  :— 
"  Those  that  tax  the  Lords  with  a  want  of  due 
care  of  the  church,  may,  with  much  more  reason, 
be  chargeable  with  want  of  reason  as  well  as 
manners,  and  may  be  thus  answered.  That  a 
due  care  of  the  church  must  be  allowed  to  consist 
rather  in  bringing  dissenters  into  the  communion 
of  the  church,  than  in  shutting  the  door  against 
them  and  their  posterity ;  blocking  it  up  with 
(•en  monies,  trifles,  and  things  owned  to  be  in 
different,  which  they  never  could  defend  in  prac 
tice,  much  less  can  anything  defend  the  imposing 
them  as  terms  of  communion. "*f 

Our  author  intimates,  that  although  the  good 
of  the  church  was  the  cry  of  the  party,  yet  it 
was  merely  a  cloak  to  conceal  their  hypocrisy. 
Had  the  design  been  really  the  prevention  of  Oc 
casional  Conformity,  it  would  have  been  more 
apparent,  he  says,  "  If,  instead  of  a  bill  to  thrust 
out  the  dissenters,  they  had  been  pleased  to 
offer  some  remedies  to  the  general  evil,  and 
have  opened  the  doors  of  the  church  to  receive 
all  who  could  have  come  in  upon  any  reasonable 
conditions.  But,  first  to  shut  men  out,  and  then 
to  say  they  won't  come  in,  is  such  a  banter  of 
the  Almighty,  and  of  their  brethren,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  these  dealings  make  men  afraid  of  their 
designs  ;  for  it  can  never  be  thought  that  those 
who  complain  of  dissent,  schism,  and  faction,  can 
pretend  to  wish  their  being  healed  by  making 
the  breach  wider,  and  shutting  out  those  that 
would  come  in.  To  say  this  bill  is  for  the  pre 
vention  of  hypocrisy,  is  itself  such  a  piece  of 
hypocrisy,  that  not  the  House  of  Lords  only,  but 
the  meanest  ploughman  in  the  nation,  sees 
through  and  laughs  at  it.  To  say  the  dissenters 
will  not  comply  totally,  though  overtures  and 
advances  to  that  purpose  were  made,  is  to  cover 
the  cheat  yet  further,  and  make  falsities  and 
forgeries  assist  the  design  ;  for  it  is  plain  there 
never  has  been  any  abatement  of  ceremonies  or 
indifferent  things  as  yet  offered  them.  Now, 
this  seems  so  just  a  thing,  that  I  think  no  rca- 
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t  Tennison,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was^ridi- 
culed  by  the  Tories  as  "  a  huge  pillar  of  the  church,"  de 
serves  to  be  honourably  mentioned  for  his  noble  stand 
in  behalf  of  liberty  upon'this  occasion.  He  thought  "  The 
of  Occasional  Conformity,  as  used  by  the  dissen 
ters,  so  far  from  deserving  the  title  of  a  vile  hypocrisy,  was 
tin-  (!ut>  c't'all  moder  upon  tlu-ir  own  prin 

ciples.     Tin  employing  persons  of  a  different  religionfrom 
\s    he,  "has    been   pr.irti.scd  in  all 

countries  where  liberty  of  conscience  has  been  allowed  ; 
and  we  have  gone  farther  already  in  excluding  dissenter* 
than  any  other  country  has  dono."  He  observes. 
»!iat'Mr  danp  r  was  i,.  lie  apprehended  from  the  Papists, 
when  tlie  Test  Act  w.is  made,  they  did  not  apply  to  the 
•  - ;  and  that  he  could  see  very  plain  inconvtni- 
..n  the  bill,  which  was  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Toleration."  The  good  primate  was  supported  by 
several  other  prelates,  who  had  be«n  raised  to  the  bench 
by  King  William,  and  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
pacific  principles. — Life  of  Tennison,  p.  10S. 
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sonable  man  can  reject  it.  First,  open  the  doors 
of  the  church,  and  make  those  advances  which 
charity,  temper,  and  religion  demand ;  and  then, 
if  the  dissenters  are  refractory,  there  may  be 
some  pretence  for  the  charge  of  contumacy."* 

The  evils  which  the  nation  escaped  by  the 
failure  of  the  measure,  are  described  by  our 
author  in  forcible  language.  He  speaks  of  the 
Occasional  Bill  as  fraught  with  such  arcanas  o) 
villany,  blood,  and  persecution,  that,  so  far  from 
answering  the  design  of  the  imposers,  it  would 
operate  as  an  earthquake  under  the  church,  and 
involve  all  in  one  common  calamity.  Upon  the 
designs  of  these  hot-headed  politicians,  he  re 
marks,  "  If  people  will  put  their  own  destruction 
upon  their  heads,  in  spite  of  reflection,  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  reason  and  discretion,  and  to 
the  light  and  convictions  of  their  own  under 
standing,  it  is  impossible  for  human  heart  to  save 
them.  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  yet  come ;  they 
must  perhaps  yet  expose  themselves  farther,  and 
we  shall  not  see  our  safety  until  they  have  driven 
us  to  it  by  some  yet  more  prodigious  attempt — 
something  that  shall  give  our  constitution  such  a 
shock  as  shall  startle  the  whole  nation,  and  put 
them  into  revolution  fits.  If  ever  this  evil  be 
run  up  to  extremities — if  ever  tacking  principles 
bring  us  into  that  confusion — if  ever  an  attempt 
upon  the  English  liberties  be  openly  pushed  at, 
I  am  fully  persuaded  the  people  of  England,  in 
defence  of  their  just  right,  and  the  privileges  de 
rived  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  will  be  the 
destruction  of  all  that  shall  attempt  to  dispossess 
them  of  that  liberty. "t 

De  Foe  observes,  that  this  scheme  of  the  tack 
was  not  the  project  of  those  who  voted  for  it, 
and  that  they  never  expected  it  would  pass  the 
Lords,  or  be  assented  to  by  the  Queen.  The 
hare,  says  he,  was  started  by  some  old  gamesters, 
who  had  a  mind  to  spoil  their  sport,  and  knew 
their  hounds  were  not  speedy  enough  to  overtake 
it.  "  Who  it  was  that  moved  them  thus,  and 
drew  them  into  the  snare,  is,  perhaps,  more  easy 
than  convenient  to  describe ;  but  their  general 
hatred  of  some  men,  who  had  not  a  few  times 
formerly  outwitted  them,  makes  it  easy  to  see 
that  they  knew  the  truth  of  it  themselves.  Nor, 
indeed,  can  I  say  a  kinder  thing  to  the  tackers, 
than  that  they  were  drawn  into  this  matter  by 
some  that  were  too  cunning  for  them ;  for  if  I 
would  defend  their  sense,  and  make  it  an  act  of 
premeditation,  their  wits  will  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  their  reputation,  and  they  must  pass 
for  something  so  much  more  scandalous  than  a 
fool,  that  the  exchange  will  be  greatly  to  their 
disadvantage.  Had  they  told  noses,  had  they 
known  the  strength  of  their  party,  had  they  been 
able  to  calculate  persons  and  things,  they  would 
never  have  been  so  deluded. "J  The  tacking 
project  having  been  defended  by  some  persons 
who  professed  themselves  adverse  to  persecution, 
and  endeavoured  to  gild  it  over  with  soft  names, 
De  Foe  observes,  "  The  nice  distinction  between 
a  tacker  and  a  moderate  tacker,  being  the  learn 
ed  opinion  of  a  certain  clergyman  not  far  in 
principle  from  a  vicar  of  Bray,  I  confess  to  be  a 
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mystery  past  my  understanding ;  and  the  modera 
tion  of  a  tacker  seems  to  me  to  merit  a  place  in 
my  Lord  Rochester's  poem  upon  nothing."* 

The  defeat  of  their  favourite  measure  was  a 
source  of  much  lamentation  to  the  Tories.     Let 
us  hear  the  wailings  of  one  of  their  writers  : — 
"  This  was  the  cause  of  a  mighty  triumph  to  the 
Whig  party ;  and  the  very  faction  who  had  abo 
lished  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  times  of  rebellion 
and  sequestration,  now  called  them  their  only 
guardians  and  protectors.     Immediately  a  ballad 
was  made,  and  the  burthen  of  the  song  was  '  A 
Hundred  and  Thirty-four '  (the  number  of  those 
honourable  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  were  for  sending  it  up  to  their  lordships  by 
way  of  clause  to  the  Land-Tax),  intimating  those 
worthy  patriots  were  for  fire  and  faggot,  like  their 
'  Shortest  Way '  scribe,  and  for  bringing  in  the 
King  of    France,    the    Prince  of  Wales,   and 
Wooden  Shoes,  with  the  rest  of  the  trinkets  that 
are  the  usual  attendants  of  Popery.     The  press 
had  been  used  by  them  as  an  instrument  of  con 
veyance,  through  which  all  their  filth  and  ordure, 
their  offals  of  scandal  and  iniquity,  had  hitherto 
passed,  and  they  got  ready  reams  of  malignity  to 
make  its  way  into  the  open  light  through  that 
common-sewer  at  the  rising  of  the  parliament. 
New  elections  were  to  come  on  before  another 
session,  and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  such  as 
had  obstructed  their    republican    and  fanatical 
systems,  and  were  like  to  continue  in  the  same 
temperament  of  mind,  was  to  make  them  obnox 
ious  to  the  public  censure,  and  gain  over  those 
votes  by  some  article  or  other  which  had  been 
before  given  in  their  behalf.     But  as  the  House 
of  Commons  had  a  greater  regard  for  their  ho 
nour,  and  the  privileges  of  parliament,  than  tamely 
submit  themselves  to  be  reproached  and  calumni 
ated  during  this  session,  so  they  deferred  the  pub 
lication   of  their  villanous  attempts  upon   the 
honestest  part  of  them  till  it  broke  up,  when  off 
went  the  signal  of  anarchy  and  confusion  in  a 
paper  rocket,   or   a  new    Black  List  of  those 
worthy  patriots,  who,  to  prevent  the  Church  of 
England   from  being  undermined  by  the   Occa 
sional  Conformists,  did,  like  true  noble  English 
men,  vole  that   the  bill  to  prevent    Occasional 
Conformity  might  be  tacked  to  the  Land- Tax 
Bill,  to  secure  its  passage  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
so  that  this  their  zeal  does  appear  to  all  wise 
men  as  conspicuous   for  the  interest,  as  their 
ives  are  ornaments  to  that  church  of  which  they 
are  members." 

The  man  who  could  be  mad  enough  to  suppose 
;hat  a  church  fenced  around  by  so  many  penal 
aws,  was  to  be  endangered  by  some  half-dozen 
Occasional  Conformists,  was  quite  in  character 
when  he  canted  the  following  passage  :—"  The 
church  party,  in  the  meantime,  said  not  a  word, 
but  comforted  themselves  under  the  dispensa 
tion  of  Providence  and  a  quiet  conscience,  even 
when  they  were  under  the  dismal  reflections  of 
her  majesty's  being  the  last  of  the  English  line, 
and  that  this  good  queen  being  mortal,  they 
could  hope  for  no  such  opportunities  from  her 
successors  as  they  had  reason  to  expect  from 
her  propitious  reign.  They  were  certain  of  this 
illustrious  princess,  from  her  education,  her 
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principle?,  her  practices,  and  her  assurances  to 
promote  and  advance  the  interest  of  the  church 
established;  but  could  promise  themselves  no 
such  certainty  from  those  that  were  to  come 
alter,  who,  though  they  were  constrained  by  act 
of  parliament  to  be  of  that  profession  themselves, 
had  no  obligation  upon  them  to  promote  and 
encourage  it  in  others.  Besides,  they  were  under 
the  greatest  concern  for  her  majesty's  glory ;  and 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  that  it  might  be  in 
her  royal  power  to  return  that  glory  to  God,  by 
consummating  the  felicities  of  the  people,  in 
leaving  them  the  use  of  God's  holy  worship  in 
its  primitive  strength  and  purity."*  The  pure 
worship  of  God  would  have  fared  much  better  in 
the  world,  if  its  princes  had  not  concerned  them 
selves  to  meddle  in  such  matters  ;  but  then,  the 
means  of  gratifying  their  ambition  would  have 
been  more  contracted,  and  they  would  have 
failed  in  their  most  efficient  help  for  enslaving 
the  people.  By  pressing  the  clergy  into  their 
service,  they  have  taught  them  in  return  to  erect 
a  temporal  dominion  for  themselves,  equally  dan 
gerous  to  religion  and  liberty,  which  have 
flourished  most  in  those  states  that  have  inter 
dicted  their' interference  with  politics.  Sects, 
however  numerous,  or  whatever  absurdity  may 
attach  to  their  tenets,  will  be  always  harmless, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  incorporated  with  the 
state,  nor  allowed  to  molest  each  other;  it  is 
political  power  that  renders  them  dangerous,  and 
converts  them  into  persecutors.  The  true  secret 
of  government  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  rivalry  of 
sects,  by  giving  to  no  one  the  ascendancy ;  for 
when  the  temptation  to  supplant  each  other  no 
longer  exists,  they  will  live  as  brethren,  and  strive 
together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  rather  than 
for  secular  rewards. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  opponents  of  the 
bill  was  that  distinguished  statesman,   Charles 
Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  not  only  resisted 
it  successfully  in  the  Lords,  but  applied  his  great 
talents  to  the  like  purpose  from  the  press.     Mr 
Bromley  having  published  his  speech,  in  which  he 
intimated  that  the  church  was  then  in  as  much 
danger  from  the  dissenters  as  it  had  been  formerly 
from  the  Papists,  his  lordship  published  an  an 
swer  to  it,  in  which  he  combated  all  the   argu 
ments  brought  forward  for  the  measure.     Innu 
merable  pamphlets  were  issued  by  both  parties  ; 
but  in  none  was  the  spirit  of  the  times  more  fully 
displayed  than  in  the  following  :  '  Antichrist  Un 
masked,  and  Occasional  Conformity  considered, 
in  its  nature  and  effects,  as  Satan's  chief  machine 
and  masterpiece  ;  an  actual  Abdication  of  Chris 
tianity,  as  Adam's  was  out  of  Paradise  :  showing 
that  the  patrons  and  practisers  hereof  shipwreck 
faith,  debauch  conscience,  are  apparent  enemies 
to  the  cross,  and  mammon's  devoted  proselytes  : 
have  ever  been,  and  yet  arc,  the  principal  authors 
of  the  most  dreadful  judgments  ever  heretofore 
inflicted,  or  may  be  justly  feared,  and  will  never 
be  reclaimed  by  Tests  or  Penal  Laws.    Together 
with  many  other  awakening,  enlightening,  and 
undeniable  truths,  Christian  advice,  convincing 
argument,  apt  similitudes,  parabolical  poems,  and 
all  objections  fully  answered.     By  a  True  Lover 
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of  all  Men.'  The  work  with  this  astounding  title 
was  advertised  in  the  '  Review '  for  May  29, 1705, 
as  in  the  press,  and  to  be  speedily  published. 
Perhaps  it  was  no  more  than  a  satire  upon  those 
whose  absurd  politics  were  the  mockery  of  wise 
men  ;  and  it  might  be  an  invention  of  I)e  foe's 
to  hold  them  up  to  derision.  But  the  men  who 
could  work  upon  the  passions  of  the  ignorant, 
and  delude  them  into  a  hatred  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  trampling  upon  their 
civil  rights,  were  no  better  than  impostors  in  re- 
igion,  and  deserved  the  execration  of  society. 

Upon  the  rising  of  parliament,  a  list  of  the 
members  who  voted  for  the  Tack  was  printed, 
and  freely  distributed  through  the  nation.  They 
vere  also  satirized  in  a  ballad,  to  the  tune  of 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-four,'  supposed  to  be 
written  by  John  Tutchin ;  and  both  were  animad 
verted  upon  in  a  pamphlet  called  •  The  Tackers 
Vindicated :  or  an  Answer  to  the  Whigs'  "  New 
Black  List,"  which  has  been  dispersed  abroad 
ince  the  rising  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
misrepresent  such  members  as  have  shown  them 
selves  worthy  patriots  in  defence  of  the  church 
established ;  in  order  to  render  'em  suspected  to 
the  people  of  England  at  the  ensuing  elections. 
With  a  word  to  Mr  John  Tutchin  about  his 
scandalous  ballad,  that  goes  to  the  tune  of  "  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-four."  Lond.  1705.'  From 
the  heat  displayed  upon  this  occasion,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  at  stake,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  nation 
depended  not  only  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
church,  but  upon  the  persecution  of  her  oppo 
nents.  An  antidote  to  this  cant  was  found  in 
A  Brief  Account  of  the  Tack,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend.  Printed  in  the  year  1 705. '  The  author 
was  a  moderate  churchman,  and  argues  the  sub 
ject  with  temper  and  good  sense.  Condemning 
the  practice  of  making  religious  institutions  the 
stepping-stone  to  preferment  in  the  state,  he  at 
the  same  time  opposes  any  measure  that  would 
obstruct  the  intercourse  of  different  sects,  and 
considers  the  late  bill  as  the  harbinger  of  further 
and  severer  enactments.  He  treats  the  Tack  as 
a  compendious  way  of  dispatching  business,  but 
subversive,  of  those  forms  of  our  constitution 
which  are  judiciously  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  hasty  decisions,  and  the  injury  that 
would  arise  from  the  prevalence  of  intemperate 
factions. 

Soon  after  the  rejection  of  the  bill  Dunton 
published  in  his  '  Athenian  Catechism '  '  The 
Character  of  a  Tacker,'  which  was  reprinted 
afterwards,  with  the  addition  of  '  The  Character 
of  an  Anti-Tacker,  by  the  s;ime  hand."  The  aid 
of  the  poet  was  also  pressed  into  the  service, 
until  wit  was  exhausted  in  ballads  and  lampoons, 
and  the  streets  resounded  with  the  subject.  De 
Foe  says  the  scheme  of  tacking  became  "  a  bye- 
word  and  hissing  to  the  whole  nation."  The 
Oxfordshire  members,  who  all  voted  for  the  Tack, 
were  satirized  in  •  The  Oxfordshire  Nine  ;'  the 
tendency  of  Tory  politics  was  exposed  in  '  The 
French  King's  Lamentation  for  the  Loss  of  the 
Occasional  Bill,' of  which  each  stanza  ended  with 
the  unlucky  number — a  hundred  and  thirty-four. 
'  The  Down- Cast'  ridiculed  the  bill  and  its  sup 
porters  ;  and  '  The  History  and  Fall  of  the  Con- 
'  formity  Bill,'  being  an  excellent  new  song,  was 
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chanted  to  the  tune  of  '  Chevy  Chase,'  and  con 
tained  the  following  stanzas : 

"  Now  conscience  is  a  thing  we  know, 

Like  to  a  mastiff  dog, 
Which  if  tied  up  so  fierce  he'll  grow, 

He'll  bite  his  very  clog. 
Dissenters  they  were  to  be  pressed 

To  go  to  common  prayer, 
And  turn  their  faces  to  the  East, 

As  God  were  only  there : 
Or  else  no  place  of  price  or  trust 

They  ever  could  obtain  ; 
Which  shows  that  saying  very  just 

That  '  godliness  ts  gain.' " 

Although  none  of  these  political  squibs  appear 
to  have  emanated  from  De  Foe,  yet  a  writer  of 
his  known  zeal  against  ecclesiastical  encroach 
ments  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  animadver 
sions  of  the  high  party,  who  made  him  respon 
sible  for  much  of  the  scandal  which  their  violence 
had  drawn  upon  .them.  One  of  the  lampoons 
levelled  at  him  was  entitled,  '  Daniel  the  Prophet 
no  Conjuror :  or  his  Scandal  Club's  Scandalous 
Ballad,  called  "  The  Tuckers,"  answered  para 
graph  by  paragraph.  Sold  by  B.  Bragg,  in  Ave- 
Mary  lane.  170o.'  In  this  tract  the  author  .in 
stitutes  a  comparison  between  the  merits  of  De 
Foe  and  those  of  another  periodical  writer.  "  The 
design  of  his  writing,"  says  he,  "  is  levelled  at 
the  Established  Church,  and  though  he  is  some 
what  more  modest  than  the  '  Observator '  in  his 
'  Reviews,'  and  they  seemingly  carry  on  their 
mines  against  what  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail,  by  different  approaches,  they  meet  to 
gether  in  the  same  angle  at  last,  and  join  in  over- 
throwing  the  foundation  of  the  government,  ec 
clesiastical  and  civil.  The  one  takes  upon  him 
to  stand  upon  Apollo's  tripos,  and  resolves,  after 
an  oracular  manner,  such  questions  as  shall  be 
sent  him,  and,  under  the  disguise  of  expatiating 
upon  trade,  runs  his  reader  insensibly  into  com 
monwealth  systems  ;  the  other,  by  justifying  the 
transactions  of  former  times,  openly  invites  all 
such  as  arc  ill-disposed  to  act  over  those  melan 
choly  scenes  again,  which  the  nation  yet  smarts 
for."  After  all,  De  Foe  was  not  the  author  of 
the  ballad,  which  he  describes  as  possessing  more 
truth  than  poetry.  He  says,  "  I  have  not  ac 
costed  you  with 'ballads,  lampoons,  or  pasqui 
nades  ;  '  The  Song  of  the  134,'  the  '  Black  List,' 
and  all  the  crowd  of  virulent  and  splenetic  wit 
printed  upon  you,  however,  according  to  a  bar 
barous  mob-custom,  I  am  cried  to  them  about  the 
street,  have  some  other  author.  I  have  never 
been  concerned  in  them,  nor  have  I  wrote  any 
thing  upon  the  subject  but  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  course  of  these  papers.  Nor,  indeed,  gen 
tlemen,"  continues  he,  "do  I  see  any  need  of 
lampooning  you  :  the  matter  of  fact  is  satire 
enough,  and'  the  more  modestly  expressed,  the 
keener  and  the  more  cutting  are  the  lashes.''* 

De  Foe  declares  himself  against  the  principle 
of  pointing  out  particular  individuals  by  name,  as 
having  a  tendency  to  exasperate,  rather  than  to 
reform  them.  "I  am  not  for  making  distinctions 
of  names,"  says  he ;  "I  wish  they  were  all  buried 
in  the  grave  of  that  assembly  in  which  this  new 
qualification  of  a  betrayer  of  England  was  first 
contrived."!  He  was,  however,  no  friend  to  the 
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Tackers,  and  animadverts  upon  them  in  several 
of  his  '  Reviews.'  "  A  Tacker,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
man  who,  to  gratify  his  passion,  foolishly  called 
zeal,  being  filled  with  unreasonable  humour  and 
animosity,  would  run  us  upon  the  most  dangerous 
experiment  that  ever  this  nation  escaped.  He 
has  been  voted  a  persecutor  by  the  bishops  of  our 
church,  as  well  as  by  the  body  of  our  English 
nobility  ;  and  we  must  be  riper  for  destruction 
than  1  believe  we  are,  if  we  can  ever  hold  up  our 
hands,  or  give  our  vote  for  a  Tacker,  a  persecutor, 
and  a  man  of  blood."*  De  Foe  tells  the  Tack 
ers,  that  if  they  are  resolved  to  go  on  and  em 
broil  the  nation,  they  must  expect  the  fate  of 
those  who  trifle  with  oppression,  until  it  turns 
upon  the  oppressor ;  which  he  illustrates  by  an 
anecdote  that  fell  under  his  own  observation. f 

For  the  freedom  with  which  he  delivered  him 
self  against  the  project  of  tacking,  although  he 
had  abstained  from  personal  allusions,  he  was 
threatened  to  be  called  to  account  at  some  future 
period.  To  this  he  saw  no  occasion  to  reply ; 
"  I  declare  against  it,"  says  he,  "  as  a  very  terri 
ble  attempt  upon  the  nation's  peace ;  and  I  am 
in  this  embarked  in  very  good  company,  with 
whose  opinion  my  judgment  is  backed,  both  built 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  truth  and  liberty,  and 
I  cannot  fear  suffering  in  such  a  cause.  The  gen 
tlemen  that  please  themselves  with  the  hopes  of 
this,  tell  me,  in  their  angry  epistles,  the  very 
method  how  I  am  to  be  a  second  spectacle  to  the 
world  for  this  freedom  ;  that  they  are  very  sure 
the  ensuing  parliament  will  pursue  the  same  steps 
as  the  last ;  and  that  all  those  gentlemen  we 
have  so  ill-treated,  will  have  their  full  justifica 
tion  and  satisfaction.  I  am  so  fully  assured  of 
the  justness  of  my  observations  on  this  head,  that 
I  cannot  be  solicitous  on  that  score,  nor  at  all 
afraid  to  say,  that  if  the  next  parliament  should 
pursue  the  steps  of  the  last,  the  nation,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  so  much  nearer  that  crisis  of 
time,  when  English  liberty  being  brought  to  the 
last  extremity,  must  open  the  magazine  of  origi 
nal  power,  which  never  yet  failed  to  overwhelm 
all  the  attempts  to  destroy  her,  and  hurled  the 
enemies  of  her  peace  in  the  rubbish  of  their  own 
abominable  projects,  of  which  the  late  revolution 
is  not  a  pattern  only,  but  methinks  ought  to  be 
as  a  light-house,  or  'buoy,  set  upon  a  dangerous 
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t  "  There  happened  a  quarrel  one  day  among  some 
brick-makers  that  1  had  occasion  to  employ,  and  two  of 
them  loll  to  boxing.  One  of  the  two,  whose  name  was 
Peter,  had  the  other  down,  and  beat  him  unmercifully. 
The  fellow  that  lay  under  him  cried  out,  and  as  I  was  at 
some  distance,  I  ran  with  some  servants  to  part  them, 
thinking  he  had  cried  murder ;  but  coming  nearer  I  un 
derstood  him  better,  and  found  he  cried  out,  '  Pay  inc. 
Peter,  pay  me,  Peter ;  'twill  be  my  turn  bye-and  bye !'  Peter 
did  his  best,  and  being  a  very  strong  fellow,  mauled  him 
sufiiciently.  But  at  last,  when  Peter  had  beaten  till  he 
were  out  of  breath,  the  fellow's  turn  came;  he  got  up,  and 
Peter  was  undermost,  and  the  other  used  him  accordingly. 
I  make  no  application:  I  would  have  nobody  undermost; 
I  would  have  all  love,  peace,  charity,  and  union :  but  if 
ye  will  be-  mad,  if  you  will  be  all  persecution  and  con 
formity  or  nothing,  dragoon  them  into  it  at  once,  gentle 
men;  show  yourselves  fairly  ;  set  up  gallows  and  g;dli-ys  ; 
send  the  parents  to  gaol,  and  confiscate  their  estates ;  take 
their  children  from  them,  and  educate  them  in  your  own 
blessed  principles  ;  affront  the  Queen,  dissolve  the  settle 
ment,  restore  King  James,  and  declare  your  minds,  but 
then,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  forget  the  story  of  Peter  and 
his  fellow." 
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place  to  warn  people  of  splitting  on  those  shores 
where  others  have  been  shipwrecked  before  them. 
And  yet,  after  all  the  hopes  these  gentlemen  have 
of  their  fatal  project  being  grateful  to  the  next 
parliament,  I  must  tell  them  plainly,  if  they  are 
not  out  in  their  calculations,  I  am  sure  I  am  out 
in  mine ;  and  I  am  content  to  wait  tha  issue.  If 
the  worst  come,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  I 
have  been  ill- treated  for  sayiry  that,  the  truth  of 
which  even  the  worst  enemy  I  have  cannot  now  | 
dispute.  But  these  things  are  over  ;  the  days  of 
oppression  are  gone;  and  though  'tis  plain  all 
their  struggles  are  to  revive  them,  yet  the  visible 
appearance  of  the  government,  both  in  church 
and  state,  in  behalf  of  that  heavenly  temper  of 
moderation,  gives  us  all  hopes  that,  could  a  few 
diligent  disturbers  be  reclaimed,  the  peace  of  this 
nation  might  now  be  settled  in  such  a  manner  as 
never  to  be  broken  more."* 

He  that  opposes  his  own  judgment  against  the 
current  of  the  times,  ought  to  be  backed  with 
unanswerable  truths ;  and  he  that  has  truth  on 
his  side  is  a  fool,  as  well  as  a  coward,  if  he  is 
afraid  to  own  it,  because  of  the  currency  or  mul 
titude  of  other  men's  opinions. 

It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  say  all  the  world  is 
mistaken  but  himself;  but  if  it  be  so,  who  can 
help  it? 

But  since  it  is  not  likely  a  single  vote  should 
prevail  upon  espoused  errors,  in  on  age  where 
every  one  is  so  fond  of  themselves,  he  that  starts 
truth  by  himself,  must  expect  the  world  will  stand 
still  and  look  on  till  they  see  the  issue. 

The  act  depending  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  occasional  conformity,  has  set  abundance 
of  heads  to  work  in  the  world ;  and  be  the  house 
in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  I  know  my  own 
business  and  their  temper  too  well  to  meddle 
with  it.  But  I  pretend  to  say,  that  all  men  I 
have  met  with  who  have  meddled  with  the  argu 
ment,  either  in  print  or  otherwise,  are  manifestly 
mistaken. 

With  more  humility,  therefore,  than  I  owe  to 
any  man,  I  ask  leave  not  to  be  censured  till  I  am 
heard ;  and  those  who  call  me  arrogant  before, 
reprove  me  with  more  arrogance  than  is  their 
share  among  their  fellow-creatures. 

But  since  I,  who  was  altogether  born  in  sin, 
have  undertaken  to  teach  my  superiors,  I  desire 
to  explain  myself  before  they  cast  me  out  of  the 
synagogue. 

For  as  that  blind  man  thought,  it  was  a  mar 
vellous  thing  they  should  not  know  whence  he 
came  that  had  opened  his  eyes.  ' 

So  to  me  it  is  every  jot  as  wonderful  to  6nd 
nobody  of  my  mind,  and  yet  be  positively  assured 
that  I  am  in  the  right. 

The  subject  1  am  upon  needs  no  introduction, 
the  history  is  in  every  man's  knowledge ;  the 
parliament  are  upon  a  bill  to  prevent  occasional 
conformity,  and  about  that  bill  the  press  swarms 
with  pamphlets  ;  the  pulpit  sounds  with  exalta 
tions  on  one  hand,  and  deprecations  on  the  other. 
Every  one  speak  their  opinions,  some  their  hopes, 
some  their  fears,  and  so  it  should  have  been  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  I  could  have  found  but 
one  middle  sort,  that,  free  from  prejudice  of  par 
ties,  could  have  discerned  the  native  state  of  the 
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case  as  it  really  is,  discovered  from  the  passions 
and  follies  of  men. 

About  their  act  of  parliament,  I  affirm  most  of 
he  people  I  have  met  with  are  mistaken ;  and, 
hat  I  may  be  as  explicit  as  I  can,  I  shall  inquire 
more  particularly  who  are  mistaken,  how,  and 
hen  I  doubt  not  the  sequel  of  this  paper  shall 
make  it  appear  that  the  fact  is  true. 

First  •.  All  those  people  who  designed  the  act 
as  a  blow  to  the  disputing  interest  in  England 
are  mistaken. 

Secondly  -.  All  those  who  take  it  as  a  prelude 
or  introduction  to  the  further  suppressing  of  the 
dissenters,  and  a  step  to  repealing  the  Toleration, 
or  intend  it  as  such,  are  mistaken. 

Thirdly*:  All  those  who  think  the  dissenters  at 
all  concerned  in  it,  or  have  designed  to  mortify 
them  by  it,  are  mistaken. 

Fourthly  :  All  those  Hotspurs  of  divinity  who 
jrophesy  destruction  from  the  pulpit,  and  from 
;his  step  pretend  to  foretell  that  the  time  of  plun 
dering  their  brethren  is  at  hand,  are  mistaken. 

Fifthly :  All  those  phlegmatic  dissenters  who 
fancy  themselves  undone,  and  that  persecution 
and  desolation  are  at  the  door  again,  are  mistaken. 

Sixthly:  All  those  dissenters  who  are  really  at 
all  disturbed  at  it.  either  as  an  advantage  gained 
t>y  their  enemies,  or  as  a  real  disaster  upon  them 
selves,  are  mistaken. 

Seventhly  :  All  those  dissenters  who  deprecate 
it  as  a  judgment,  or  would  vote  against  it,  if  it 
were  in  their  power,  are  mistaken. 

Eighthly :  That  all  those  who  begun  or  pro 
moted  this  bill  with  a  design  to  ruin,  weaken,  and 
destroy  the  interest  or  body  of  the  dissenters  in 
England,  are  mistaken. 

Not  that  I  hereby  suppose  the  parliament,  or 
the  persons  originally  concerned  in  moving  this 
bill,  did  it  in  mere  kindness  to  the  dissenters,  in 
order  to  refine  and  purge  them  from  the  scandals 
which  some  people  had  brought  upon  them  ;  that 
it  was  an  action  of  Christian  charity  to  the  dis 
senters,  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds  and  hypo 
crisy  in  religion,  and  to  clear  their  reputation. 

I  never  yet  saw  or  read  of  a  division  of  parties 
in  any  nation,  but  the  hotheads  of  both  parties 
were  always  for  inflaming  the  reckoning.  If  the 
hot  men  of  the  dissenters  have  done  any  mis 
chief,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  let  us  examine  a 
little  what  other  hot  men  would  be  now  adoing. 

No  sooner  was  Queen  Anne  settled  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  and  had  declared  that  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  the  men  of  her 
favour,  as  being  the  church  she  had  been  edu 
cated  in,  and  ever  constant  to,  but  these  hot  men 
fly  out  upon  their  brethren  with  all  the  excesses 
of  their  furious  temper. 

Nothing  would  serve  them  but  this  Queen  and 
parliament  must,  root  and  branch,  blast  the  dis 
senters  with  their  breath,  blow  up  their  interest 
in  the  nation,  and  we  should  be  all  one  church 
and  one  people  of  a  sudden  ;  it  was  to  be  done 
with  a  blow,  all  at  once,  and  so  certainly,  that 
no  possible  doubt  could  be  made  of  it. 

But  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  let  these  people 
know  from  her  own  mouth,  that,  forasmuch  as 
concerned  her,  they  were  mistaken;  in  that, 
upon  the  address  of  the  dissenters  to  her,  siio 
gave  them  her  royal  word  for  her  protection,  and 
whenever  she  breaks  it,  we  shall  ail  be  mistaken. 
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Upon  this  the  pulpit,  that  drum  ecclesiastic, 
began  the  war,  and  Mr  Sachavrel,  in  his  sermon 
at  Oxford,  dooms  all  the  dissenters  to  destruc 
tion,  without  either  bell,  book,  or  candle ;  riot 
regarding  common  decency,  not  respecting  his 
good  manners  to  the  Queen,  nor  his  deference  to 
the  parliament ;  but  tells  them  it  is  their  duty,  if 
they  will  be  true  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  life  up  a  standard  against  the  fana 
tics,  and  the  like,  as  much  as  to  say,  Madam, 
whatever  your  Majesty  has  promised,  you  must 
break  your  word ;  and  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  will  have  you  do  it. 

Now  all  these  gentlemen  have  lived  to  see 
themselves  mistaken ;  and  if  they  retain  any  ex 
pectations  of  seeing  it  fulfilled,  they  must  exercise 
their  faith  upon  it  as  a  thing  in  utitro,  and  be 
lieve  that,  some  time  or  other  he  Majesty  will 
break  her  word ;  but  as  yet  there  is  no  great 
probability,  for  hitherto  we  have  seen  they  are 
all  mistaken. 

But  to  revive  their  expectations,  comes  a  bill 
into  the  house  for  preventing  occasional  confor 
mity.  This  has  been  matter  of  great  triumph 
to  some  gentlemen,  who  upon  this  act  revive 
their  common  discourse,  and  are  pleased  to  treat 
the  dissenters  in  this  manner :  Well,  gentlemen, 
now  down  you  go.  The  parliament  are  a  be 
ginning  with  you,  and  they  do  not  use  to  do 
business  by  halves ;  they  have  taken  the  insulted 
Church  into  consideration  ;  they  will  reduce  you, 
and  this  is  the  first  step  :  you  shall  soon  see  some 
more  on  it.  We  have  got  a  Church  parliament 
now,  and  down  ye  go.  This  bill  will  effectually 
ruin  your  interest,  and  bring  all  your  great  men 
off  from  you. 

This  brings  us  close  to  the  point ;  and  it  is 
no  small  matter  for  any  one  to  show  these  gen 
tlemen  how  they  are  mistaken. 

First : .  It  is  time  for  these  gentlemen  to  tell 
us  what  the  parliament  will  do  when  they  either 
know  it,  or  the  house  has  declared  their  inten 
tions  ;  and  till  they  have,  it  is  a  presumption 
some  houses  would  have  taken  notice  of,  for  any 
people  to  pretend  to  lead  them  to  their  busi 
ness  ;  and  therefore  when  they  tell  us  this  is  a 
taste  of  the  rest  they  are  -preparing  for  us,  I 
must  say,  either  they  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  mind  of  the  house,  or  they  are  all 
mistaken  ;  and  as  to  the  blow,  this  bill  is  to  the 
dissenters'  interest  in  England. 

As  far  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  judg 
ment,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  seems  to 
speak  itself,  it  is  plain  this  bill  is  no  damage 
at  all  to  the  dissenters  in  England,  and  we  hope 
the  house  did  not  intend  it  as  such. 

I  cannot  imagine*  that  so  great  a  spirit  of 
enmity  and  contempt  can  be  entertained  in  the 
breast  of  a  nation  against  their  neighbours, 
their  brethren,  people  born  in  the  same  climate, 
submitting  to  the  same  government,  professing 
the  same  God,  and  in  most  fundamental  points 
of  religion  agreeing,  people  linked  together  in 


»  Either  is  willing  not  to  suppose  it,  but  it  does  not  ap 
pear  it  was  not  there,  and  should  not  afterward  be  shown. 

AH  this  paragraph  is  a  chain  of  arguments  why  there 
ought  not  to  be  this  spirit  of  enmity. 

If  this  spirit  of  enmity  were  not  then,  the  dissenters 
would  be  in  no  danger. 


the  same  common  interest,  by  intermarriages 
continually  mixed  in  relation,  concerned  in  the 
same  trade,  making  war  with  the  same  enemies, 
and  allied  with  the  same  friends ;  were  it  not 
that  these  people,  called  dissenters,  are  repre 
sented  to  them  under  some  strange  and  untrue 
character,  or  that  under  the  name  of  dissenter 
some  ill  persons,  shrouded  and  disguised,  who 
deserve  to  be  thus  treated. 

Wherefore,  in  order  to  set  the  dissenters  right 
in  the  eyes  of  their  brethren,  and  that  they  may 
have  common  justice  at  least,  if  they  can  have 
nothing  of  courtesy,  that  peace  may  be  where 
there  is  no  occasion  for  war,  and  quietness  and 
good  manners  preserved,  it  will  be  needful  to 
set  the  matter  in  a  true  light,  and  examine  who 
this  dissenter  is,  what  the  people  dissenters  are, 
and  what  they  have  done,  for  which  they  are 
treated  after  so  infamous  a  manner  by  scurrilous 
preachers,  and  scandalous  pamphleteers,  and 
other  ignorant  people,  not  a  few. 

The  dissenter  is  an  Englishman,  that  being 
something  desirous  of  going  to  heaven,  having 
heard  his  Church  of  England  father  and  school 
master,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish,  talk  much 
of  it,  begins  seriously  to  inquire  about  the  way 
thither;  and  to  that  purpose, consulting  his  bible 
and  his  conscience,  he  finds  that  in  his  opinion 
there  are  some  things  in  the  established  way  of 
worship  which  do  not  seem  to  correspond  with 
the  rule  he  has  found  out  in  the  scripture. 

Now  I  shall  not  examine  here  whether  the  man 
thus  scrupulous  be  in  the  right,  or  whether  the 
church  be  in  the  right ;  it  does  not  at  all  belong  to 
the  case  in  hand. 

But  the  man  being  fully  convinced  that  he 
ought  to  worship  God  in  that  way,  exclusive  of 
all  others,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God  revealed  in  the  scripture ;  and  being  on  ma 
ture  consideration  also,  and  after  sincere  endea 
vours  to  be  otherwise  satisfied,  fully  convinced 
that  this  established  way  is  not  so  near  to  that 
rule  as  it  ought  to  be,  ventures  the  displeasure  of 
the  civil  magistrate  in  dissenting,  in  pure  obe 
dience  to  the  commands  of  his  conscience,  and 
of  that  rule  which  bids  him  obey  God  rather 
than  man ;  firmly  believing  that  it  is  his  duty  so 
to  do,  and  that  the  compass  and  extent  of  human 
laws  do  not  reach  to  bind  him  in  matters  of  con 
science  ;  at  the  same  time  living  in  charity  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  whose  consciences  do  not 
require  the  same  restriction,  and  peaceably  sub 
mitting  to  the  laws  and  government  he  lives  under, 
as  far  as  either  his  right  as  an  Englishman,  or  his 
duty  as  a  Christian,  can  require. 

This  is  the  English  Protestant  dissenter  which 
I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  concerning  whom  I 
have  ventured-  to  say  so  many  men,  so  much 
wiser  than  I,  are  mistaken. 

If  there  are  crept  into  his  company*  state  dis 
senters,  politic  dissenters,  or  any  that  give  no  rea 
son  or  other,  or  less  reasons,  for  their  dissenting 
than  these,  they  are  not  of  them,  and  we  wish 
they  would  go  out  from  them. 

I  see  no  act  of  parliament  a-making  to  the  pre 
judice  of  this  dissenter;  and  let  hot  men  preach, 
print,  and  say  what  they  please,  it  is  impossible 


*  Such  as  incline  to  dissent,  but  conform  as  a  qualification 
for  preferment,  and  never  but  then. 
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it  should  ever  enter  into  the  breast  of  an  Eng 
lish  Protestant  parliament,  or  an  English  Protest 
ant  Queen,  either  to  oppress  or  suppress  such  a 
dissenter. 

It  is  for  the  protection  of  this  honest,  well- 
meaning  dissenter,  that  in  the  late  reign  the  kin-,' 
and  parliament,  findingtheir  numbergreat,  thought 
it  was  meet  for  the  quiet  of  the  nation,  and  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  conscience 
to  all  human  laws,  to  settle  their  liberty  in  an  act 
of  parliament;  the  same  undisputed  authority  on 
I  which  all  our  civil  as  well  as  religious  tights  are 
established. 

This  is  the  dissenter  to  which  her  Majesty  has 
promised  her  protection,  and  this  act  of  parlia 
ment  is  the  toleration  to  tender  consciences  for 
which  her  Majesty  openly  declared  herself,  even 
to  the  hazard  of  her  royal  person. 

These  are  the  dissenters  who  never  gave  her 
Majesty  any  reason  to  believe  they  did  npt  merit 
her  protection,  and  I  firmly  believe  never  will. 

From  these  the  Church  of  England  has  nothing 
to  fear,  unless  their  exemplary  lives  and  unques 
tioned  piftty  should  prevail  to  weaken  her  num 
bers,  and  we  heartily  wish  all  the  strife  were  re 
duced  to  this,  viz.,  who  should  live  best  and  who 
should  preach  best. 

If  there  are  among  them  vicious  youths  or 
grown  hypocrites — if  there  are  crept  in,  errors, 
heresies,  and  enthusiasts,  are  not  the  same  among 
the  church  ?  If  there  are  among  these  dissenters 
quakers,  antinomians,  sweet-singers,  muggleto- 
nians,  and  the  like,  the  church  has  also  her  so- 
cinians,  deists,  anti-trinitarians,  sceptics,  asgilites, 
and  the  like.  There  can  be  no  advantage  pleaded 
against  heresy  and  damnable  heterodox  opinions 
from  one  side  more  than  another. 

If  we  regard  the  matters  of  state,  the  dissenters 
and  the  Church  of  England  have  small  advan 
tage  of  the  argument  one  against  another ;  and  I 
may  without  arrogance  challenge  the  hot  church 
men,  who  can  treat  them  with  nothing  but  the 
odious  name  of  disturbers  of  the  peace,  enemies 
of  monarchy,  and  authors  of  confusion,  to  bring 
the  loyalty  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  much 
boasted  of  in  the  woild,  to  the  test  with  the  loyalty 
of  the  dissenter  ;  and  it  has  lately  been  done  to 
my  hand.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  dissenter 
has  been  equally  loyal  to  princes,  equally  true  to 
the  government  and  constitution  of  England  as 
the  church  ;  and  the  church  has  been  equally  dis- 
loyal,  and  has  as  often  resisted,  and  took  arms 
against  the  lawful  established  power  and  prince 
as  the  dissenter,  and  let  them  enter  into  this  dis 
pute  whenever  they  please. 

But  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  case  ?  \Vhat 
we  do  as  Englishmen  is  one  thing,  and  what  we 
do  as  Christians  and  dissenters  is  another. 

It  is  also  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  examine  or 
reply  to  Mr  Stubbs,  or  the  multitude  of  pamph 
leteers  who  place  themselves  at  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  church,  and  begin  the  war  in  hopes  of 
drawing  on  that  whole  body  to  an  engagement :  ] 
when  they  can  make  it  out  that  the  dissenter  and 
the  church  are  as  far  asunder  in  religion  as  God 
and  Baal,  I  may  possibly  think  they  merit  what 
they  so  much  covet,  viz.,  to  be  replied  to. 

Whole  reams  of  paper  are  spoiled  sincn  that 
to  prove  that  this  act  of  parliament  is  needful, 
because  it  is  fit  the  church  should  be  established ; 


to  which  I  answer  with  a  question,  asked  once 
with  much  less  reason  in  another  case,  "  What 
need  all  this  waste  ?" 

Gentlemen,  establish  your  church  with  all  the 
precaution  you  can,  build  a  fence  of  impregnable 
laws  about  it,  you  are  welcome  ;  we  never  did, 
nor  do  we  now,  disturb  you  ;  leave  but  us,  your 
poor  brethren,  liberty  to  serve  God  according  to 
our  consciences ;  do  not  bind  us  to  do  as  you  can 
do  whether  we  can  or  no  :  take  your  places,  and 
pensions,  and  profits,  and  deserve  them  of  the 
nation  if  you  can,  we  ask  nothing  but  our  right, 
and  what  is  now  become  so  by  law  ;  if  you  claim 
the  civil  power  as  your  own,  you  consequently 
take  us  into  your  protection,  and  let  us  see  how 
generous  you  will  be. 

As  to  those  among  us  who  can  conform  to  your 
church  for  a  place,  for  a  salary,  you  are  also  wel 
come  to  take  them  among  you',  and  let  them  be  a 
part  of  yourselves;  all  the  converts  you  can 
make  by  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  are 
your  own ;  all  you  can  buy  off,  or  bribe  off,  or 
fright  off,  let  them  go ;  we  readily  grant  that 
whoever  among  us  can,  with  satisfaction  to  his 
conscience,  conform,  ought  to  conform,  and  we 
heartily  wish  you  would  make  some  small  steps, 
by.  way  of  condescension  to  your  brethren,  such 
as  might  open  your  door  for  us  all  to  conform  to 
you,  and  then  you  should  dissent  from  principles 
of  obstinacy  and  ill-nature,  or  from  a  mere  neces 
sity  of  conscience ;  you  should  then  see  whether 
the  dissenters  in  England  were  schismatics  by  na 
ture  and  heterodox  by  inclination  ;  or  whether 
their  objections  are  grounded  upon  scripture,  and 
their  dissenting  from  you  an  act  of  an  enlightened 
conscience ;  you  would  then  try  the  spirits  whe 
ther  they  be  of  God. 

But  since  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  are 
capable  of  no  amendment,  that  you  cannot  re* 
form  farther,  and  therefore  will  not  condescend 
one  step,  though  it  would  bring  over  half  a  mil 
lion  of  souls  to  you,  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
charity  of  your  church,  all  we  have  to  say  in  the 
case  is,  let  us  have  the  protection  of  the  govern 
ment  and  the  liberty  the  laws  allow  us,  and  we 
are  content. 

Upon  this  score  it  is  that  we  say  the  act  against 
occasional  conformity  does  not  concern  us  ;*  they 
who  can  conform  for  one  reason  may  conform 
without  two,  and  ought  to  conform,  and  we  are 
therefore  content  to  be  distinguished  who  cannot 
conform  at  all ;  and  if  we  might  offer  so  boldly 
to  you  who  have  any  interest  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  we  would  humbly  propose  to  have  the  title 
of  the  act  altered,  and  to  have  it  entitled  '  An 
Act  for  the  better  Uniting  the  Protestant  Dis 
senters,  by  preventing  Occasional  Conformity  to 
the  Church  of  England,'  and  when  that  is  done 
let  it  pass  with  all  our  hearts ;  and  though  we 
can  easily  see  what  the  design  is,  viz.,  that  no 
dissenter  shall  be  employed  in  a  place  of  trust  or 
profit  in  the  government,  yet  since  it  must  be  so, 
we  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  be  content  to  take 
all  the  miscarriages  of  the  government  on  you 
too ;  we  shall  acquiesce.  Let  us  alone  in  our  reli- 


•  As  it  may  be  an  act  against  occasional  conformity  only, 
this  must  be  true,  but  the  uuihur  is  to  be  understood  hut  to 
mean  an  act  clogged  with  so  much  state  intrigue,  trick,  and 
pretended  policy  as  some  have  been. 
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gion,  let  us  worship  God  as  we  believe  he  has 
directed  us,  and  all  the  rest  is  your  own. 

But  before  we  part  let  us  have  leave  to  remind 
you,  that  although  you  are  willing  to  quit  all  our 
civil  right  to  the  honours,  as  well  as  the  advan 
tages  of  serving  our  country  when  we  are  chosen 
to  it  by  a  fair  majority,  rather  than  not  enjoy  our 
religion  and  the  profession  we  make  with  peace 
and  liberty,  yet  it  is  no  less  an  oppression  upon 
us,  and  the  hardships  are  such  as  can  never  be 
defended  by  reaspn  or  equity. 

We  would  be  glad  we  had  no  cause  to  think 
ourselves  injured,  and  to  such  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  can  judge  without  prejudice,  we 
would  appeal  whether  it  is  not  very  hard  ? 

First.  That  the  dissenter  shall  be  excluded 
from  all  places  of  profit,  trust,  and  honour,  and 
at  the  same  time  shall  not  be  excused  from  those 
which  are  attended  with  charge,  trouble,  and  loss 
of  his  time. 

Secondly.  That  a  dissenter  shall  be  pressed  as 
a  sailor  to  fight  at  sea,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  to 
fight  on  shore,  and  let  his  merit  be  never  so  much 
above  his  fellows,  shall  never  be  capable  of  pre 
ferment,  no,  not  a  lieutenant  at  sea,  or  so  much 
as  a  halbert  in  the  army. 

Thirdly.  That  we  must  maintain  our  own 
clergy  and  your  clergy,  our  own  poor  and  your 
poor ;  pay  equal  taxes  and  equal  duties,  and  not 
be  thought  worthy  to  be  trusted  to  set  a  drunk 
ard  in  the  stocks. 

We  wonder,  gentlemen,  you  will  accept  our 
money  on  your  deficient  funds,  our  stocks  to  help 
carry  on  your  wars,  our  loans  and  credits  to  your 
victualling  office  and  navy  office. 

If  you  would  go  on  to  distinguish  us,  get  a  law 
made  we  shall  buy  no  lands,  that  we  may  not 
be  freeholders,  and  see  if  you  could  find  money 
to  buy  us  out. 

Transplant  us  into  towns  and  bodies,  and  let  us 
trade  by  ourselves,  let  us  card,  spin,  knit,  and 
work  with  and  for  one  another,  and  see  how  you 
will  maintain  your  own  poor  without  us. 

Let  us  freight  our  ships  apart,  keep  our  money 
out  of  your  bank,  accept  none  of  our  bills,  and 
separate  yourselves  as  absolutely  from  us  in  civil 
matters  as  we  do  from  you  in  religious,  and  see 
how  you  can  go  on  without  us. 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  do  this,  but  we  must 
live  among  you,  trade,  work,  receive  and  pay  to 
gether,  why  may  we  not  do  it  in  peace,  with  love" 
and  unity,  without  daily  reproach  ?  If  we  have 
any  knaves  among  us,  take  them ;  if  we  have  any 
hypocrites,  any  who  can  conform  and  do  not,  we 
are  free  to  part  with  them,  that  the  remainder 
may  be  all  such  as  agree  with  the  character  here 
given  ;  and  when  you  have  garbled  us  to  your 
heart's  desire  and  ours,  you  need  never  fear  your 
church  as  to  her  politic  interest  in  the  world ; 
pray,  then,  let  us  be  quiet.* 

What  have  we  to  do  with  your  distinctions  of 
Whig  and  Tory?  No  farther  that  I  know  of 
than  this,  that  when,  distinct  from  our  religious 
concerns,  we  come  to  talk  of  our  liberties,  pro 
perties,  and  English  privileges,  we  are  not  for 


*  This  makes  it  plain  the  design  of  this  book  is  not  to 
encourage  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  but  proves 
this  and  all  other  acts  before  it,  which  load  the  conscience 
or  excludes  the  dissenter,  needless  as  well  as  unjust. 


having  them  destroyed  by  absolute  authority,  dis 
pensing  power,  and  the  like ;  and  if  this  be  to  be 
Whigs,  ye  are  Whigs. 

As  to  kings  and  rulers,  we  are.  of  the  opinion 
that  when  they  degenerate  into  tyrants,  oppress 
their  people,  destroy  the  laws,  with  all  the  et 
ceteras  of  arbitrary  power,  it  is  lawful  for  the  in 
jured  people  to  reduce  them  to  reason,  and  to 
seek  protection  and  powerful  help  from  anybody, 
to  assist  them  to  recover  their  undoubted  rights 
and  liberties ;  if  this  be  to  be  traitors,  why  then, 
gentlemen  of  the  Church  of  England,  hold  up 
your  hands ;  how  say  you,  are  you  guilty  or  not 
guilty  ? 

As  to  oaths,  with  which,  gentlemen,  ye  were 
the  men  that  loaded  your  allegiance  farther  than 
you  had  any  occasion,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  can  bind  the  subject  no  longer  than  the  so 
vereign  continues  the  protection  of  the  executive 
power ;  and  that  the  late  king,  by  his  deserting 
the  throne,  absolved  all  his  subjects  from  the  bond 
of  their  allegiance,  and  on  this  foot  we  made  no 
scruple-to  swear  to  the  government  as  it  now 
stands,  on  the  foot  of  the  late  revolution ;  and  if 
you  have  sworn  with  us,  and  yet  do  not  believe 
so,  you  may  get  off  of  the  perjury  if  you  can. 

And  what  need  is  there  now  of  running  down 
the  dissenters  with  a  full  cry,  as  if  this  act  a 
coming  out  was  a  machine  to  blow  them  all  up  ? 
we  see  no  harm  in  it  at  all,  other  than  the  hard 
ships  we  mentioned  before,  most  of  which  we 
suffered  before,  and  are  like  only  to  have  them 
the'faster  entailed  on  our  posterity.* 

All  those  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  think  this 
act  will  weaken  the  dissenters,  or  wish  it  would, 
are  manifestly  mistaken,  it  may  distinguish  them 
better,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  fortify  them  in 
their  honest  profession ;  it  will  teach  them  that 
if  they  will  hold  fast  the  truth,  they  must  learn 
to  live  like  people  under  the  power  of  those  who 
hate  them  and  despitefully  use  them. 

The  dissenters,  too,  are  strangely  mistaken  in 
their  apprehensions  of  the  ill  consequences  of  this 
act. 

To  such  I  would  say,  I  cannot  imagine  what 
they  have  to  fear  from  it,  or  why  they  should  be 
uneasyf  with  the  honour ;  they  are  also  rid  of 
the  incumbrance  of  being  mayors,  aldermen, 
jurats,  and  sheriffs  of  the  towns  and  corporations  ; 
and  let  them  but  reflect  what  was  the  gain  that 
.11  the  dissenters  in  England  have  made  by  places 
and  pensions  from  the  government  since  the  late 
revolution,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  not  all  amount  to 
the  sum  that  one  churchmen  will  be  found  to 
have  cheated  the  nation  of. 

The  church  are  willing  to  engross  all  the  knaves 
to  themselves,  and  let  them  do  it  and  welcome, 
though  they  get  all  the  money  into  the  bargain  ; 
if  they  would  but  come  to  a  fair  account  with  us 
now,  and  repay  all  the  dissenters'  money  the  na 
tion  has  been. cheated  of  by  church  knaves,  I  dare 
undertake  the  dissenters  shall  repay  all  that  can 
be  charged  on  their  knaves  out  of  the  balance. 

The  foundation  of  the  dissenters'  safety  is 
lodged  by  God's  especial  providence  in  the 
queen's  veracity ;  while  the  queen  esteems  her 


•  So  that  the  test  act  had  the  same  injustice  in  it,  anj 
struck  at  the  same  thing, 
t  Ibid 
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word  sacred,  as  she  has  assured  us  she  will,  we 
have  no  occasion  to  be  concerned  at  all. 

The  safety  of  the  dissenters  consist  in  their  own 
honesty  and  integrity,  while  they  do  nothing  to 
offend  either  her  majesty  or  the  laws,  if  it  were 
possible  to  have  a  parliament  of  church  bigots  or 
of  pulpit  Sachaverells,  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
their  liberty. 

As  to  the  present  act,  I  doubt  not  but  they 
will  live  to  see  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  making 
it,  when  the  miscarriages  of  all  people  in  public 
offices  and  employments  are  so  eminently  fixed 
upon  a  party,  and  so  openly  and  fairly  taken  off 
from  them. 

They  are  mistaken,  too,  in  the  sense  of  the 
present  parliament,  and  they  may  be  assured,  had 
not  their  enemies  seen  that  an  English  Protestant 
parliament,  as  this  is,  is  not  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  overthrow  so  substantial  a  part  of  the 
nation's  liberty  as  is  settled  in  the  act  of  tolera 
tion,  they  had  not  rested  so  long,  but  before  now 
had  attempted  it. 

They  have  tried  it  in  the  pulpit,  scattered  it  in 
scandalous  pamphlets  from  the  press,  affirmed  that 
toleration  is  destructive  of  the  churches  as  well 
as  the  nation's  safety ;  they  have  endeavoured, 
by  calumny  and  reproach,  to  blacken  the  dissen 
ters  with  crimes  never  committed,  and,  which 
they  would  never  own  before,  are  at  last  come  to 
represent  them  as  a  formidable  party. 

And  yet  all  this  could  never  bring  so  much  as 
one  member  of  the  house  to  be  so  blind  to  his 
country's  interest  as  to  make  a  motion  against  the 
act  of  toleration. 

Being  thus  disappointed,  and  willing  to  play  at 
small  game  rather  than  stand  out,  they  fly  to  the 
sanctuary  of  this  bill,  and  feign  themselves  gratified 
by  it  more  than  ever  the  bill  or  the  house  itself 
intended,  for  in  all  their  arguments  for  the  bill  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  means  to  reduce,  humble,  and 
mortify  the  dissenters  ;  ridiculus  mus  !  is  this  all  ? 
Why,  really,  gentlemen,  had  it  been  in  our  power, 
you  should  have  had  all  this  without  an  act  of 
parliament ;  this  will  strengthen,  not  reduce  us — 
it  will  please,  not  mortify  or  humble  us  ;  and  thus 
you  find  yourselves  all  mistaken,  mistaken  in  the 
House  of  Commons  themselves,  in  thinking  the 
representatives  of  a  Protestant  nation  will  repeal 
the  act  of  toleration,  upon  which  the  tranquillity 
of  their  native  country  so  much  depends  ;  but 
above  all  mistaken  in  their  expectation  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  their  behaviour  is  preposterous 
and  unmannerly. 

It  was  preposterous  for  people  to  expect,  that 
because  the  queen  was  a  friend  to  the  church,  a 
constant  member,  and  always  espoused  the  in 
terest  of  the  church,  that  therefore,  when  she 
came  to  the  crown,  she  must  come  up  to  all  their 
extravagant  heights. 

When  her  majesty  was  princess,  and  a  subject, ! 
she  constantly  adhered  to  the  interest    of  the, 
church  ;  but  at  the  same  time  declared  her  opin- 
ion  for  tolerating  the  dissenters  in  their  liberty  of 
Protestant  worship,  while   they  behaved  them- 
selves  quietly  and  obediently  under  the  govern 
ment. 

When  her  majesty  came  to  the  crown,  she 
became  the  general  mother,  the  guardian,  the 
refuge  of  all  her  subjects  :  she  places  the  church  j 
first  in  her  favour,  promises  them  her  special  and  I 


particular  care,  as  those  who  by  judgment  and 
inclination  she  stand*  engaged  with,  but  as  she 
finds  a  great  number  of  her  people  unhappily  di 
vided  in  opinion,  yet  in  all  other  respects  her 
good  subjects,  what  can  she  do  less  than  give 
them  her  protection?  This  she  has  readily 
promised  them,  and  on  this  they  thankfully  de 
pend. 

But  here  comes  the  gentlemen  of  the  long 
gown,  and  they  tell  her  in  so  many  words,  she 
cannot,  she  must  not  keep  her  word  with  us ;' 
they  tell  us  she  will  halt  between  God  and  Baal, 
if  she  does  not  so  declare  for  the  church,  as  to 
her  best  to  suppress  and  destroy  all  separate 
worships,  and  have  all  the  priests  of  Baal,  the 
best  terms  they  can  bestow  on  the  dissenting 
ministers,  hewed  to  pieces  before  the  Lord. 

It  is  unmannerly  that  the  Church  of  England* 
men  should  expect  the  queen  to  break  her  word 
with  some  of  her  subjects  to  oblige  others  ;  and 
that  whereas  she  has  promised  them  her  special 
favour,  they  should  not  be  content  with  that, 
unless  she  will  at  the  same  time  oppress  two 
millions  of  her  faithful  people  to  oblige  them. 

Let  them  go  on,  but  let  them  be  assured  the 
dissenters  shall  enjoy  their  liberty  of  conscience, 
till  they  can  prevail  with  her  majesty  to  lay  aside 
her  veracity,  and  forget  her  royal  word,  and  re 
fuse  us  her  protection,  which  we  are  resolved 
never  to  give  her  any  reason  for. 

As  to  the  bill  against  occasional  conformity,  it 
baulks  their  design  on  the  dissenters,  for  it  is  for 
their  advantage.  They  always  disliked  the  prac 
tice  ;  it  has  more  than  once  been  protested 
against  and  exploded ;  and  I  dare  undertake  not 
one  dissenter  offers  to  present  a  petition  to  the 
house  against  its  passing. 

It  is  plain  that  occasional  communion  is  con 
trary  to  the  very  nature  and  being  of  a  dissenter, 
who,  if  he  can  conform,  ought  to  conform  ;  and 
if  he  can  for  a  place  of  preferment,  ought  to  do 
it  without  that  preferment. 

It  is  plain  that  whatever,  by  the  connivance  of 
remiss  ministers,  and  with  too  much  regard  to 
parties,  may  have  been  slightly  passed  over,  yet, 
by  the  very,  constitution  and  foundation  of  a  col 
lected,  separate  church  or  congregation,  no  man 
can  go  back  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  be  received  again  upon  any  other 
condition  but  as  a  penitent ;  it  is  an  act  destruc 
tive  of  all  possible  pretence  for  dissenting,  and 
never  was,  nor  never  can,  be  defended  by  any 
dissenter,  without  overthrowing  all  the  reasons 
they  could  ever  give  for  dissenting. 

How  then  can  this  bill  be  aimed  at  the  dissen 
ters  ?  Either  they  who  think  it  is  aimed  at  them 
are  mistaken,  or  they  thut  point  it  at  them  are 
mistaken,  for  suppressing  an  error  crept  in  among 
them,  contrary  to  their  constitution,  against  their 
judgment,  declared  by  them  to  be  a  grievance, 
can  never  be  their  injury,  nor  ought  to  be  their 
trouble. 

Let  them  name  us  the  dissenter  that  ever  vin 
dicated  this  practice,  one  passionate  author  ex- 


•  All  this  discovers  the  meaning  of  this  mistaken  tract, 
which  was,  by  bantering  and  exposing  the  bill  as  useless, 
ami  short  of  the  design,  to  prepare  the  nation  to  see  the  ma 
lic  ions  part  of  it,  and  consvqucntly  to  reject  the  whole,  a* 
Ihey  uftcrwaJOs  did. 
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cepted  ;  let  them  tell  us  the  time  when  any  con 
gregation  received  such  conforming  nonconform 
ists  without  dissatisfaction  and  discontents;  let 
them  tell  us  a  time  whenever  the  thing  was  prac 
tised  till  the  reign  of  King  James. 

It  is  a  novelty,  an  abuse  crept  in  among  us,  and 
we  are  glad  to  have  it  condemned  by  authority, 
at  the  same  time  not  at  all  thinking  ourselves 
obliged  to  the  authors  for  their  good  will. 

It  will  be  objected  this  is  a  feint  to  close  with 
a  thing  when  you  cannot  help  it. 

No,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  tell  you  we  like  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  excludes  us  from  the  native 
honours  and  preferments  of  our  country,  which 
are  our  due,  our  birthright,  equally  with  our 
neighbours,  and  to  which  we  should  be  called  by 
the  suffrage  of  the  people  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  it  a  hardship  beyond  the  power  of  reason 
to  justify,  and  still  believe  it  will  never  pass  upon 
us.*  But  since  this  right  must  be  clogged  with 
so  many  inconveniences,  that  we  must  mortgage 
our  consciences  to  enjoy  them,  no  man  can  have 
any  charity  left  for  us,  but  must  presently  con 
clude  we  shall  freely  forego  such  trifles  for  our 
consciences,  or  else  that  we  may  have  no  consci 
ences  at  all. 

Therefore  it  is  no  feint ;  we  are  so  content  with 
the  suppressing  the  grievance  of  this  scandalous 
ambo-dexter  conformity,  that  we  think  the  hard 
ships  put  upon  us  with  it  not  worth  naming.  We 
doubt  not  the  parliament  will  one  time  or  other 
see  cause  to  do  us  justice,  and  to  restore  to  us 
the  privileges  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  we 
have  done  nothing  to  forfeit. 

But  all  the  parliaments  that  ever  were,  or  will 
be,  can  never  suppress  anything  among  us  so 
scandalous  to  our  reputation,  and  to  that  candour 
with  which  we  desire  to  guide  our  actions,  nor  so 
contrary  to,  and  destructive  of,  the  very  nature 
of  our  separating  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  constitution  of  all  our  collected  congre 
gations. 

We  acknowledge  that  if  this  was  an  allowed 
practice  among  us,  we  could  not  pretend  to  the 
character  of  a  dissenter  I  have  here  given  to  be 
just ;  but  without  question  it  is  a  most  just  cha 
racter  of  all  those  dissenters  who  are  conscien 
tious  and  honest ;  it  is  the  original,  the  nature  of 
a  dissenter ;  what  is  crept  in  more  is  a  corrup 
tion,  and  we  wish  it  extinguished ;  and  since 
none  has  said  anything  of  this  nature  but  what 
has  been  said  before,  and  no  Church  of  England- 
man  can  think  or  speak  worse  of  it  than  the  truly 
religious  dissenters  have  done,  we  freely  dismiss 
all  those  who  can  thus  build  with  one  hand  and 
pull  down  with  another,  to  a  liberty  of  declaring 
for  the  future  who  they  are  for. 

•  How  it  is  plain  as  before  what  the  author  meant. 


Only  pursuant  to  what  has  all  along  been  ac 
knowledged,  so  far  as  we  handled  this  argument, 
if  they  would  accept  of  the  friendly  advice  of 
their  brethren,  it  should  be,  that  they  would  for 
the  future  conform  to  the  Church  of  England. 

For  it  is  plain,  he  that  can  conform  to  the 
church  to  qualify  himself  for  preferment,  for  em 
ployment,  or  any  such  reason,  can  conform;  if  not, 
he  must  be  arrived  to  a  degree  of  mastership 
over  his  conscience,  so  as  to  subject  it  to  his 
interest,  and  act  against  light ;  and  he  that  can 
do  that,  may  do  any  thing,  and  it  is  no  matter 
what  church  he  communicates  with  ;  of  such  a 
man  I  think  I  trespass  not  upon  charity  to  say, 
he  has  all  his  work  of  religion  to  do  over  again, 
and  he  also  may  conform  till  God  shall  give  his 
conscience  light  enough  to  choose  by,  and  him 
grace  to  be  obedient  to  the  convictions  of  his  own 
heart,  and  whether  that  be  to  conform  or  to  dis 
sent,  let  him  judge.* 

But  if  any  man  who  has  professed  himself  a 
religious  dissenter,  shall,  upon  the  passing  this 
act,  declare  himself  resolved  to  turn  to  the  dis 
senters,  I  think  no  congregation  of  dissenters, 
according  to  the  nature  of  religious  communion, 
can  receive  him  upon  any  other  terms  than  as  a 
penitent. 

"  If  he  has  not  sinned,  why  should  he  repent  ?" 
says  a  learned  author  in  this  very  case. 

I  answer,  he  either  has  sinned  in  conforming, 
or  he  sinned  in  dissenting  before,  or  he  sins  in 
coming  off;  for  if  he  did  not  sin  in  conforming, 
he  ought  to  have  continued  there,  and  his 
coming  off  is  a  plain  schism;  but  if  he  did  sin, 
he  ought  to  acknowledge  the  sin,  which  is 
what  I  mean  by  being  received  as  a  penitent. 

I  am  told  after  all  this,  but  upon  what  autho 
rity  do  you  write  thus?  You  take  upon  you  to 
write  in  the  name  of  the  dissenters,  what  com 
mission  have  you  to  write  in  the  plural  ?  And 
how  do  we  know  that  the  dissenters  disown  this 
occasional  communion  ? 

I  answer,  publication  is  an  appeal  to  the  world; 
if  I  have  wrote  what  is  not  true,  or  affirmed  that 
in  the  name  of  the  dissenters  which  is  not  their 
opinion,  I  am  liable  to  an  easy  confutation ;  but 
as  I  have  never  yet  had  my  argument  refuted, 
so,  though  I  have  not  received  a  formal  com 
mission,  truth  is  a  general  commission,  and  any 
man  may  write  it. 

And  yet  I  am  not  without  a  general  concur 
rence  of  all  the  dissenters  I  ever  conversed  with : 
and  he  that  can  answer  the  argument  is  welcome 
to  make  his  negative  as  public  as  this,  and  let 
the  world  judge  who  is  in  the  right. 


This  is  repeating  the  argument  against  conforming 
merely  for  preferment,  which  the  author  always  declare* 
against. 
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During  the  discussions  in  Parliament  upon 
Occasional  Conformity,  De  Foe,  who  well  knew 
the  nature  of  the  game  that  was  playing  by  the 
High  Party,  and  the  little  impression  that  was  to 
be  made  by  sober  argument,  resolved  now  to 
change  his  mode  of  attack.  The  course  of  his 
studies,  no  less  than  taste  and  inclination,  led 
him  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  writings  of  his 
opponents,  and  seeing  the  absurd  lengths  to 
which  their  intemperate  zeal  urged  them,  it  oc 
curred  to  him  that,  by  personating  the  character 
of  a  high  churchman,  and  judiciously  wielding 
the  weapon  of  irony,  he  would  have  a  fine  oppor 
tunity  for  exposing  their  folly  and  the  wretched 
ness  of  the  cause  they  were  so  furious  in  pro 
moting.  Having  collected  together  their  argu 
ments,  and  embodied  them  in  suitable  language, 
he  submitted  to  the  press  one  of  the  smart 
est  political  satires  extant  in  the  language.  He 
had  particularly  in  view  the  sermon  of  Sache- 
verell,  entitled,  '  The  Political  Union,'  in  which 
the  preacher  had  an  expression  to  this  purpose 
"  That  he  could  not  be  a  true  son  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  did  not  lift  up  the  banner  of  the 
church  against  the  dissenters."  Unlike  the  meek 
founder  of  Christianity,  who  commanded  his  dis 
ciples  to  put  up  the  sword,  this  champion  of  a 
new  dispensation  was  for  unsheathing  and  bathing 
it  in  the  blood  of  innocent  victims.  His  whole 
sermon,  which  is  founded  on  Proverbs,  viii,  15 
is  a  bitter  invective  against  moderation,  whethei 
in  churchmen  or  dissenters,  but  against  the  lat 
ter  he  hangs  out  the  bloody  flag  and  banner  Oj 
defiance. 

Of  the  reception  his  pamphlet  met  with,  D 
Foe  has  himself  given  the  following  account 
"  When  the  book  called  '  The  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters'  first  appeared  in  the  world,  an 
before  those  high-flown  gentlemen  knew  its  au 
thor ;  whilst  the  piece  in  its  outward  figure  looke 
so  natural,  and  was  so  like  a  brat  of  their  ow 
begetting,  that  like  two  apples,  they  could  no 
know  them  asunder,  the  author's  true  design  i 
the  writing  it  had  its  immediate  effect.  Th 
gentlemen  of  the  high-church  immediately  fell  i 
with  the  project.  Nothing  could  have  been  mor 
grateful  to  them  than  arguments  to  prove  th 
necessity  of  ruining  the  dissenters,  and  removin 
those  obstructions  to  the  church's  glory  out  < 
the  way."  De  Foe  continues — "  We  have  innu 


merable  testimonies  of  the  pleasure  with  which 
he  party  embraced  the  proposal  of  sending  all 
the  dissenting  ministers  to  the  gallows  and  the 
rallies ;  of  having  all  their  meeting-houses  demo- 
ished ;  and  being  let  loose  upon  the  people  to 
plunder  and  destroy  them."*  f 

In  another  of  his  works  our  author  says,  "  The 
wisest  churchmen  in  the  nation  were  deceived  by 
this  book.  Those  whose  temper  fell  in  with  the 
times  hugged  and  embraced  it ;  applauded  th6 
proposal ;  filled  their  mouths  with  the  arguments 
made  use  of  therein;  and  an  eminent  church 
man  in  the  country  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend 
in  London,  who  had  sent  him  the  book,  in  the 
following  words  : — '  Sir,  I  received  yours,  and 
with  it  that  pamphlet  which  makes  so  much 
noise,  called  '  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis 
senters,'  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  join  with  that 
author  in  all  he  says,  and  have  such  a  value  for 
the  book,  that,  next  to  the  Holy  Bible  and  the 
?acred  Comments,  I  take  it  for  the  most  valuable 
piece  1  have.  I  pray  God  put  it  into  her  Ma 
jesty's  heart  to  put  what  is  there  proposed  in 
execution.  Yours,  &c.'"  In  his  'Review'  for 
August.  11,  1705,  De  Foe  tells  us  that  he  had  the 
original  of  this  letter  by  him.  { 


*  A  Tory  writer  of  the  time  says,  "  That  it  passed  cur 
rently  as  the  work  of  one  of  those  they  called  high-church 
men  ;  and  though  the  pretended  zeal  and  earnestness  of 
the  author  to  have  the  dissenters  treated  according  to  their 
deserts,  was  universally  condemned  by  churchmen  in 
general,  yet  it  sei  ved  the  purpose  well  enough  to  brand  that 
whole  body  with  blood-thirstiness  and  a  persecuting  spirit, 
till  by  the  diligence  of  the  government  it  appeared  that  no 
churchman  had  been  so  little  a  Christian,  but  that  it  was 
done  by  one  of  the  chief  scribes  of  the  other  party,  witli  a 
mere  design  to  halloo  the  mob  to  make  the  world  believe 
that  the  dissenters' throats  were  to  be  cut  the  shortest  way, 
and  to  provoke  these  to  begin  first  for  their  own  preserva 
tion  ;  for  which  wicked  attjpipt  the  author  had  his  just  re 
ward.  But  the  party  were  so  little  ashamed  of  it,  thai 
whenever  it  was  objected  against  them,  it  was  only  grinned 
off  as  a  piece  of  wit  and  management." — CAVEAT  AGAINST 
THE  WHIGS,  Part  iv,  p.  38,  39. 

t  '  Review,'  ii,  277. 

j  Oldmixon  relates  the  following,  anecdote  connected 
with  this  publication.  "  A  bookseller  now  living,  having 
an  order  from  a  fellow  01  a  college  in  Cambridge  for  a  par 
cel  of  books,  just  at  the  time  of  publishing  this  '  Shortest 
Way,"  put  up  one  of  them  in  the  bundle,  not  doubting  i 
would  be  welcome  to  his  customer  ;  who  according!) 
thanked  him  for  packing  so  excellent  a  treatise  up  with 
the  rest,  it  being,  next  to  the  Sacred  Bible  and  Holy  Com 
ments,  the  best  book  he  ever  saw.  But  understandin{ 
afterwards  it  was  written  by  a  rank  Independent,  he  railed 
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Leslie,  in  his  '  Wolf  stripped  of  his  Shepherd's 
Clothing,'  published  in  1704,  and  partly  aimed  at 
DC  Foe,  observes  of  this  work,  in  connexion  with 
some  books  which  he  cites  to  show  the  disloyalty 
of  the  dissenters,  "  Of  a  piece  in  this  consum 
mate  vickedness  was  DC  Foe's  '  Shortest  Way 
with  the  Dissenters,'  and  the  party  causing  his 
books  to  be  hawked  and  publicly  sold  about  the 
pillory,  while  he  stood  upon  it  in  triumph  for 
writing  them !  *  and  writes  on  still.  And  the 
advertisements  in  our  newspapers  are  filled  with 
new  editions  of  his  works,  among  which  this 

•  Shortest  Way,'  for  which  he  was  pilloried,  still 
bears  the  belle  ;  for  he  has  since  published  another 

•  Shortest  Way,'  as  he  calls  it ,  'to   Peace  and 
Union;'  which  is  before  quoted,  and  puts  upon 
it '  By  the  author  of  the  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters.'     He  glories  in  the  title,  and  in  his 
verses,  since  published,  often  brings  in  for  rhyme 
and  the  burden  of  his  song  "  the  shortest  w;iy ;" 
so  far  is  he  or  the  party,  from  mounting  the  pil 
lory,  ashamed  in  such  a  course  !    The  design  of 
'  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters'  was  as 
wicked  as  can  be  imagined,  notwithstanding  all 
the  fig-leaves  he  has  sewed  before  it.     For  what 
other  end  could  it  be,  to  make  the  dissenters  be 
lieve  that  the  high-church  were  for  the  shortest 
way  of  cutting  all  their  throats,  but  to  prompt 
tHe  dissenters,  for  their  own  preservation,  to  be 
gin  with  us  ?     If  there  was  no  wicked  design  in 
it,  why  did  the  author  deny  it,  and  abscond  till 
found  out  by  the  hand  of  justice  ?     Why  did  the 
faction  so  industriously  spread  it  about  that  it 
was  wrote  by  the  high-church  ?  which  many  be 
lieved  and  might  to  this  day  if  the  government 
had  not  taken  pains  to  find  out  the  author.     And 
now  they  turn  the  tables  and  laugh  at  us,  and 
say  it  was  only  a  piece  of  wit !  though  I  remem 
ber  well  that  before  the  trick  was  discovered  they 
were  ready  to  fly  in  our  faces,  and  call  us  blood 
thirsty  and  diabolical  men,  and  that  it  would  never 
be  well  with  the  nation  while  one  of  us  was  left 
in  it  !" 

This  is  a  curious  account  of  the  impression 
made  upon  the  high-church  party  by  De  Foe's 
satire,  which,  notwithstanding  their  aflected 
squcamishness,  cut  them  deeper  than  they  were 
willing  to  acknowledge. 

There  were  a  number  of  replies  to  '  The 
Shortest  Way '  by  various  pamphleteers  of  the 
day:  the  first  that  claims  attention  is  entitled 
'  Reflections  upon  a  late  scandalous  and  malicious 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Shortest  Way  with  the 
Dissenters;  or,  Proposals  for  the  Establishment  of 
the  Church."  London:  1704.'  This  is  evidently 
the  production  of  an  honest,  well-meaning  man ; 
in  politics,  a  whig ;  in  religion,  a  dissenter ;  con 
sidering  his  adversary  as  a  thorough-paced  Jaco 
bite,  and  his  work  a  seriou»performance,  he  treats 
the  subject  with  a  corresponding  gravity,  and 
enters  into  a  long  historical  detail  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  the  tables  upon  him.  How  well  De 
Foe  had  concealed  his  design  is  evident  from  the 
testimony  of  his  present  opponent,  who  classes 
him  with  the  highfliers;  but  by  the  time  he  com 
posed  his  preface  reports  had  reached  htm  of  his 


at  it  ai  much  as  he  had  extolled  it,  and  forbad  his  book 
seller  to  send  him  any  more  pamphlets  without  particular 
order." — OI.HM  i  XDN'S  HIST.  OF  KNIILAND,  iii,  301. 
•  It  was  for  this  satire  that  Do  Foe  was  pilloried. 


being  a  dissenter.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  party  he  belonged  to,  he  says,  "  Let  him 
be  serious  or  otherwise,  it  is  plain  that  he  argues 
their  cause,  and  insists  upon  the  same  topics  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  and  sermons 
which  have  been  printed  against  the  dissenters 
since  King  William's  death.  The  ill-applied 
text,  which  we  had  not  long  ago  from  a  city 
pulpit,  relating  to  Elijah's  treatment  of  Baal's 
prophets,  has  the  same  moral  with  this  author's 
advice  of  hanging  up  the  dissenting  ministers. 
The  author  of  '  The  New  Association'  betwixt 
the  dissenters  and  moderate  churchmen,  to  un 
dermine  the  present  government,  gives  a  charge 
which  would  subject  both  those  parties  to  the 
like  cruel  treatment.  The  continual  snarlsin  that 
malicious  libel  called  '  The  Poetical  Observator,' 
against  the  same  persons,  show  the  like  design 
to  expose  them.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  Mr 
Sacheverell's  •  Political  Union,'  'The  Character 
of  a  Low  Churchman,'  and  other  pamphlets  of 
the  same  stamp.  And  the  general  charge  of  hy 
pocrisy  against  the  dissenters  and  moderate 
churchmen,  by  those  who  do  all  they  can  to  de 
prive  them  of  their  birth-right  as  Englishmen, 
proceeds  from  the  same  spirit." 

Another  pamphlet,  more  nearly  allied  to  wit, 
but  less  courteous  in  its  style,  is  entitled  •  The 
Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters ;  or,  Proposals 
for  the  Establishment  of  the  Church.  •  With  its 
author's  brief  explication  considered,  his  name 
exposed,  his  practices  detected,  and  his  hellish 
designs  set  in  a  true  light,  that  the  party  which 
stickles  for  him  may  rightly  know  him,  and  that 
which  is  against  him  continue  to  triumph  over 
him.  Crimino  ab  uno  disce  twines  nee  Drfensoribvt 
istis  Tempus  eyil, 

The  title  sufficiently  announces  this  to  be  tne 
work  of  a  high  churchman,  and  will  lead  the 
reader  to  expect  some  information  respecting  the 
author  of  '  The  Shortest  Way,'  if  it  was  only  in 
the  way  of  libel ;  but  all  is  noise  and  bluster,  ter 
minating  in  two  short  conclusions ;  that  the  dis 
senters  are  a  very  absurd  and  insolent  people  for 
thinking  they  ought  to  possess  any  political  rights ; 
and  that  the  Church  of  England,  "  which  is  all 
meekness  and  patience,"  and  "  the  purest  and 
most  flourishing  church  in  the  world,"  has  an  in 
disputable  claim  to  sovereignty.  It  is  true  this 
author  is  not  for  pursuing  them  with  fire  and  fag 
got.  "  We  would  not,"  says  he,  "  make  the  un 
righteous  seem  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake, 
but  since  neither  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  nor 
the  encouragement  of  the  law  can  bring  them 
over,  we  should  make  it  our  endeavour  to  dis 
possess  them  of  those  posts  that  give  them  an 
advantage  over  us.  Places  of  trust  of  right  be 
long  to  those  who  are  best  qualified  for  them ;" 
and  who  should  these  be  but  such  as,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  this  writer,  "  are  bred  and  read  in  the 
|  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  ?"  So  that  dissenters  arc  not  the  only  peo 
ple  who  are  fond  ofthe  loaves  and  fishes.  His 
anxiety  for  their  welfare  is  displayed  in  the  fol 
lowing  curious  passage.  "  Other  reigns  and 
other  parliaments  consulted  the  ease  of  your 
bodies,  but  neglected  the  welfare  of  your  precious 
souls,  as  they  gave  you  permission  to  swallow 
down  oaths  and  digest  sacraments,  which  had 
always  been  held  for  loathsome  and  damnable  in 
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the  eyes  of  those  whom  ye  call  unsuperstitious. 
Your  saviour,  King  William,  that  redeemed  you 
when  you  were  in  no  other  bondage  than  the 
freedom  of  being  tolerated  to  sin,  suffered  you  to 
go  on  with  your  show,  to  dissemble  with  God 
Almighty,  to  frequent  his  altars,  and  afterwards 
return  to  the  house  of  Rimmon,  and  give  thanks 
for  rising  up  in  rebellion  against  the  Lord's 
anointed.  But  a  lady  now  sits  on  the  throne, 
who,  though  sprung  from  that  blood  which  ye 
and  your  forefathers  spilt  before  the  palace  gates, 
puts  on  a  temper  of  forgiveness,  and,  in  compas 
sion  to  your  consciences,  is  not  willing  that  you 
should  lose  the  hopes  of  heaven  by  such  purchas 
ing  here  on  earth.  She  would  have  no  more  Sir 
Humphreys*  tempt  the  justice  of  God  by  falling 
from  his  true  worship,  and  giving  ear  t</ the  cat. 
calls  and  back-pipes  at  Paul's  ;  would  have  you 
in  Thomas's  keep  to  their  primitive  texts,  and 
not  venture  damnation  to  play  at  long  spoon  and 
custard  for  a  transitory  twelvemonth  ;  and  would 
have  your  Sir  Tomf  sing  psalms  at  Highgate  hill, 
and  split  texts  of  scripture  with  his  diminutive 
figure  of  a  chaplain,^  without  running  the  hazard 
of  qualifying  himself  to  be  called  a  handsome 
man,  for  riding  on  horseback  before  the  city  train 
bands."  In  his  abundant  kindness  to  the  dis 
senters  he  recommends  them  to  forward  the  bill 
that  was  to  exclude  them  from  places  of  trust  in 
the  state. 

De  Foe's  work  also  gave  rise  to  '  A  Shorter 
Way  with  the  Dissenters.  Lond.  :  1703 ;'  and 
'  The  Safest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  ;  being  an 
Answer  to  a  late  book,  entitled,  &c.  Lond.  : 
1703.'  The  way  of  the  last  writer  is  to  let  them 
alone,  as  the  likeliest  mode  to  accomplish  their 
ruin.  A  female  writer  attacked  him  in  '  A  Fair 
Wity  with  the  Dissenters  and  their  Patrons.  Not 
writ  by  Mr  L — y,  or  any  other  furious  Jacobite, 
whether  clergyman  or  layman,  but  by  a  very  mo 
derate  person,  and  dutiful  subject  to  the  Queen. 
Lond.:  1704.'  This  "very  moderate  person," 
who  was  Mrs  Astell,  would  fain  persuade  the  dis 
senters  "  That  their  destruction  as  a  party  would 
neither  hurt  their  consciences,  persons,  nor  es 
tates  ;  that  no  injury  would  follow  to  them  there 
upon,  but  that  it  would  make  for  their  interest 
and  real  good  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  think 
themselves  obliged  to  help  forward  the  work,  or 
be  accounted  notorious  hypocrites." 

Another  writer  adopted  the  title  of  '  The 
Shortest  Way  with  Whores  and  Rogues;  or,  a 
New  Project  for  Reformation.  Dedicated  to  Mr 
Daniel  De  Foe,  author  of  "  The  Shortest  Way 
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with  the  Dissenters."  London:  Printed  in  th< 
year  1703.'  The  snarling  dedication  is  all  tha 
Has  a  reference  to  De  Foe  or  to  his  pamphlet 
Th'e  body  of  the  work  is  occupied  in  an  admoni 
tion  to  nineteen  different  sorts  of  sinners,  with 
examples  under  each  head.  It  is  written  mucl 
in  the  manner  of  Dunton,  and  contains  man) 
maxims  of  piety,  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  ab 
surd  and  ridiculous. 

Another  of  De  Foe's  antagonists  adopted  the 
title  of  '  The  Fox  with  his  Fire-brand  Unken 
nelled  and  Ensnared  ;  or,  a  Short  Answer  to  M 
Daniel  Foe's  "  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissen 
ters."     As  also  to  his  brief 'Explication  of  the 
same.   Together  with  some  Animadversions  upon 
the  Sham  Reflections  made  upon  his  "  Shortes 
Way,"  and  printed  with  the  same.     London 
Printed  in  the  year  1703.'     The  author  puts  th 
following  motto  in  his  title  : — "  No  men  have 
been  more  injuriously  used,    as   to  their   lega 
rights,  than  the  bishops  and  churchmen.   These 
as  the  fattest  deer,  must  be  destroyed  ;  the  othe 
rascal  herd  of  schisms,  heresies,  &c.,  being  lean 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  toleration.— K.  Char 
on  the  Covenant."     The  writer  says,  that  if  a 
timely  discovery  had  not  been  made  of  the  author 
"  the  bantling  had  been  infallibly  laid  at  St  James's 
gate,  or  the  chapel-door."     He  thinks  "  It 
been  better  for  him  if  he  had  kept  to  his  burning 
of  bricks  or  selling  stockings,  as  the  best  way  tc 
keep  him  from  dying  in  his  shoes;'1  and  says 
[  "  these  are  a  sort  of  crimes  that  have  cost  us  toe 
dear  in  England,  and  we  don't  desire  such  dia 
logues,  or  playing  the  fool  betwixt  jest  and  ear 
nest,  to  bring  us  back  again  into  the  same  circum 
stances."     He  might  have  added,  that  the  bigots 
of  his  day,  by  driving  men  to  desperation,  were 
preparing  materials  for  a  conflict ;  and  that   if 
they  did  not  relish  being  turned  into  a  jest,  they 
should  not  have  shown  the  fool's  coat  that  pro 
voked  it. 

De  Foe's  pamphlet  was  also  animadverted 
upon  in  '  The  New  Association,  Part  II,  with  far 
ther  Improvements.  An  Answer  to  some  Objec 
tions  in  the  pretended  De  Foe's  Explication  in 
the  "  Reflections  upon  the  Shortest  Way  ;"  with 
Remarks  on  both,  &c.'  This  pamphlet,  a  tissue 
of  vulgar  invective,  was  the  production  of  Charles 
Leslie. 

There  is  an  attack  upon  De  Foe  in  the  preface 
to  '  The  Memorial  of  the  Presbyterians.  Lond. 
1706,'  in  which  he  is  described  as  a  republican 
orator,  mercenary  hireling,  and  weekly  scribbler 
of  the  party.  De  Foe's  pamphlet,  in  short,  was 
noticed,  more  or  less,  by  most  of  the  high-fliers 
in  their  publications  at  this  period. 


THB 


SHORTEST  WAY   WITH   THE   DISSENTERS. 


SIR  Roger  L'Estranpe  tells  us  a  story  in  his  col 
lection  of  fables  of  the  "Cock  and  the  Horses." 
The  cock  was  gotten  to  roost  in  the  stable  among 
the  horses,  and  there  being  no  racks  or  other 
conveniences  for  him,  it  seems  he  was  forced  to 
roost  upon  the  ground  ;  the  horses  jostling  about 
for  room,  and  putting  the  cock  in  danger  of  his 
life,  he  gives  them  this  grave  advice :  "  Pray, 
gentlefolks,  let  us  stand  still,  for  fear  we  should 
tread  upon  one  another." 

There  are  some  people  in  the  world,  who  now 
they  are  unperched,  and  reduced  to  an  equality 
with  other  people,  and  under  strong  and  very 
just  apprehensions  of  being  further  treated  as 
they  deserve,  begin,  with  Esop's  cock,  to  preach 
up  peace  and  union,  and  the  Christian  duties  of 
moderation,  forgetting  that  when  they  had  the 
power  in  their  hands  those  graces  were  strangers 
in  their  gates. 

It  is  now  near  fourteen  years  that  the  glory  and 
peace  of  the  purest  and  most  flourishing  church 
in  the  world  has  been  eclipsed,  buffeted,  and  dis 
turbed  by  a  sort  of  men  whom  God  in  his  Pro 
vidence  has  suffered  to  insult  over  her  and  bring 
her  down.  These  have  been  the  days  of  her 
humiliation  and  tribulation.  She  has  borne  with 
an  invincible  patience  the  reproach  of  the  wicked, 
and  God  has  at  last  heard  her  prayers,  and  de 
livered  her  from  the  oppression  of  the  stranger. 

And  now  they  find  their  day  is  over,  their 
power  gone,  and  the  throne  of  this  nation  pos 
sessed  by  a  Royal,  English,  true,  and  ever  con 
stant  member  of  and  friend  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Now  they  find  that  they  are  in  dan 
ger  of  the  Church  of  England's  just  resentments ; 
now  they  cry  out  peace,  union,  forbearance,  and 
charity,  as  if  the  church  had  not  too  long  har 
boured  her  enemies  under  her  wing,  and  nourished 
the  viperous  brood  till  they  hiss  and  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  mother  that  cherished  them. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  mercy  is  past,  your 
day  of  grace  is  over  ;  you  should  have  practised 
peace,  and  moderation,  and  charity,  if  you  ex 
pected  any  yourselves. 

We  have  heard  none  of  this  lesson  for  fourteen 
years  past ;  we  have  been  huffed  and  bullied  with 
your  Act  of  Toleration ;  you  have  told  us  that 
you  are  the  church  established  by  law,  as  well  as 
others  ;  have  set  up  your  canting  synagogues  at 
our  church  doors,  and  the  church  and  members 
have  been  loaded  with  reproaches,  with  oaths, 


associations,  abjurations,  and  what  not.  Where 
has  been  the  mercy,  the  forbearance,  the  charity 
you  have  shown  to  tender  consciences  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  could  not  take  oaths  as 
fast  as  you  made  them  :  that  having  sworn  alle 
giance  to  their  lawful  and  rightful  king,  could  not 
dispense  with  that  oath,  their  kinj,'  being  still 
alive,  and  swear  to  your  new  hodge-podge  of  a 
Dutch  government?  These  have  been  turned 
out  of  their  livings,  and  they  and  their  families 
left  to  starve ;  their  estates  double  taxed  to  carry 
on  a  war  they  had  no  hand  in,  and  you  got  nothing 
by.  What  account  can  you  give  of  the  multi 
tudes  you  have  forced  to  comply,  against  their 
consciences,  with  your  new  sophistical  politics, 
who,  like  new  converts  in  France,  sin  because 
they  can't  starve  ?  And  now  the  tables  are 
turned  upon  you  you  must  not  be  persecuted, 
'tis  not  a  Christian  spirit. 

You  have  butchered  one  king,  deposed  another 
king,  and  made  a  mock  king  of  a  third,  and  yet 
you  could  have  the  face  to  expect  to  be  employed 
and  trusted  by  the  fourth ;  anybody  that  did  not 
know  the  temper  of  your  party  would  stand  amazed 
at  the  impudence  as  well  as  folly  to  think  of  it. 

Your  management  of  your  Dutch  monarch, 
whom  you  reduced  to  a  mere  king  of  clouts,  in 
enough  to  give  any  future  princes  such  an  idea 
of  your  principles  as  to  warn  them  sufficiently 
from  coming  into  your  clutches ;  and,  God  be 
thanked,  the  Queen  is  out  of  your  hands,  knows 
you,  and  will  have  a  care  of  you. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the.  supreme  authority 
of  a  nation  has  in  itself  a  power,  and  a  right  to 
that  power,  to  execute  the  laws  upon  any  part 
of  that  nation  it  governs.  The  execution  of  the 
known  laws  of  the  land,  and  that  with  but  a  gen 
tle  hand  neither,  was  all  that  the  fanatical  party 
of  this  land  have  ever  called  persecution ;  this 
they  have  magnified  to  a  height  that  the  suffer 
ings  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  were  not  to  be 
compared  with.  Now  to  execute  the  known  laws 
of  a  nation  upon  those  who  transgress  them,  after 
voluntarily  consenting  to  the  making  those  laws, 
can  never  be  called  persecution,  but  justice. 
But  justice  is  always  violence  to  the  party 
offending,  for  every  man  is  innocent  in  his  own 
eyes.  The  first  execution  of  the  laws  against 
dissenters  in  England  was  in  the  days  of  King 
James  I,  and  what  did  it  amount  to?  truly,  the 
worst  they  suffered  was  at  their  own  request,  to 
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let  them  go  to  New  England  and  erect  a  new] 
colony,  and  give  them  great  privileges,  grants,! 
and  suitable  powers,  keep  them  under  protection, ' 
and  defend  them  against  all  invaders,  and  receive ! 
no  taxes  or  revenue  from  them.  This  was  the  j 
cruelty  of  the  Church  of  England  !  Fatal  lenity  ! , 
It  was  the  ruin  of  that  excellent  prince,  King' 
Charles  I.  Had  King  James  sent  all  the  puritans  j 
in  England  away  to  the  West  Indies  we  had  i 
been  a  national,  unmixed  church ;  the  Church  of 
England  had  been  kept  undivided  and  entire. 

To  requite  the  lenity  of  the  father  they  take 
up  arms  against  the  son ;  conquer,  pursue,  take, 
imprison,  and  at  last  put  to  death  the  anointed 
ol  God,  and  destroy  the  very  being  and  nature 
of  government ;  setting  up  a  sordid  impostor, 
who  had  neither  title  to  govern  nor  understand 
ing  to  manage,  but  supplied  that  want  with 
power,  bloody  and  desperate  councils  and  craft, 
without  conscience. 

Had  not  King  James  I  withheld  the  fdl  execu 
tion  of  the  laws,  had  he  given  them  strict  justice, 
he  had  cleared  the  nation  of  them,  and  the  con 
sequences  had  been  plain ;  •  his  son  had  never 
been  murdered  by  them,  nor  the  monarchy  over 
whelmed  ;  it  was  too  much  mercy  shown  them, 
was  the  ruin  of  his  posterity  and  the  ruin  of  the 
nation's  peace.  One  would  think  the  dissenters 
should  not  have  the  face  to  believe  that  we  are 
to  be  wheedled  and  canted  into  peace  and  tolera 
tion  when  they  know  that  they  have  once  re 
quited  us  with  a  civil  war,  and  once  with  an 
intolerable  and  unrighteous  persecution  for  our 
former  civility. 

Nay,  to  encourage  us  to  be  easy  with  them,  it 
is  apparent  that  they  never  had  the  upper  hand 
of  the  church,  but  they  treated  her  with  all  the 
severity,  with  all  the  reproach  and  contempt  as 
was  possible.  What  peace  and  what  mercy  did 
they  show  the  loyal  gentry  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  time  of  their  triumphant  common 
wealth?  How  did  they  put  all  the  gentry  of 
England  fo  ransom,  whether  they  were  actually 
in  arms  for  the  king  or  not,  making  people  com 
pound  for  their  estates  and  starve  their  families  ? 
How  did  they  treat  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  sequestered  the  ministers,  devoured  the 
patrimony  of  the  church,  and  divided  the  spoil, 
by  sharing  the  church  lands  among  their  soldiers, 
and  turning  her  clergy  out  to  starve  ?  Just  such 
measure  as  they  have  meted  should  be  measured 
them  again. 

Charity  and  love  is  the  known  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  it  is  plain  she  has  put  it 
in  practice  towards  the  dissenters,  even  beyond 
what  they  ought,  till  she  has  been  wanting  to 
herself,  and,  in  effect,  unkind  to  her  own  sons, 
particularly  in  the  too  much  lenity  of  King  James 
I,  mentioned  before;  had  he  so  rooted  the  puritans 
from  the  face  of  the  land,  which  he  had  an  oppor-  j 
tunity  early  to  have  done,  they  had  not  had  the 
power  to  vex  the  church  as  since  they  have , 
done. 

In  the  days  of  King  Charles  II  how  did  the 
church  reward  their  bloody  doings  with  lenity  and 
mercy,  except  the  barbarous  regicides  of  the 
pretended  court  of  justice  ;  not  a  soul  suffered  for 
all  the  blood  in  an  unnatural  war.  King  Charles 
came  in  all  mercy  and  love,  cherished  them,  pre 
ferred  them,  employed  them,  withheld  the  rigour 


of  the  law,  and  oftentimes,  even  against  the  ad 
vice  of  his  parliament,  gave  them  liberty  of  con 
science  ;  and  how  did  they  requite  him  with  the 
villanous  contrivance  to  depose  and  murder  him 
and  his  successor  at  the  Rye  plot ! 

King  James,  as  if  mercy  was  the  inherent 
quality  of  the  family,  began  his  reign  with  un 
usual  favour  to  them,  nor  could  their  joining 
with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  against  him  move 
him  to  do  himself  justice  upon  them  ;  but  that 
mistaken  prince  thought  to  win  them  by  gentle 
ness  and  love,  proclaimed  an  universal  liberty  to 
them,  and  rather  discountenanced  the  Church  of 
England  than  them ;  how  they  requited  him  all 
the  world  knows. 

The  late  reign  is  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all  the  world  to  need  a  comment ;  how  under 
pretence  of  joining  with  the  church  in  redressing 
some  grievances,  they  pushed  things  to  that  ex 
tremity,  in  conjunction  with  some  mistaken  gen 
tlemen,  as  to  depose  the  late  king,  as  if  the  griev 
ance  of  the  nation  could  not  have  been  redressed 
but  by  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  prince :  here  is 
an  instance  of  their  temper,  their  peace  and 
charity.  To  what  height  they  carried  them 
selves  during  the  reign  of  a  king  of  their  own  ; 
how  they  crope  into  all  places  of  trust  and  profit ; 
how  they  insinuated  into  the  favour  of  the  king, 
and  were  at  first  preferred  to  the  highest  places 
in  the  nation  ;  how  they  engrossed  the  ministry, 
and  above  all,  how  pitifully  they  managed,  is  too 
plain  to  need  any  remarks. 

But  particularly  their  mercy  and  charity,  the 
spirit  of  union,  they  tell  us  so  much  of,  has  been 
remarkable  in  Scotland :  if  any  man  would  see 
the  spirit  of  a  dissenter,  let  him  look  into  Scot 
land  :  there  they  made  entire  conquest  of  the 
church,  trampled  down  the  sacred  orders,  and 
suppressed  the  episcopal  government,  with  an  abso 
lute,  and,  as  they  suppose,  irretrievable  victory, 
though  it  is  possible  they  may  find  themselves 
mistaken.  Now  it  would  be  a  very  proper  ques 
tion  to  ask  their  impudent  advocate,  the  Obser- 
vator,  pray  how  much  mercy  and  favour  did  the 
members  of  the  episcopal  church  find  in  Scot 
land,  from  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  government ; 
and  I  shall  undertake  for  the  Church  of  England, 
that  the  dissenters  shall  still  receive  as  much 
here,  though  they  deserve  but  little. 

In  a  small  treatise  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland,  it  will  appear  what 
usage  they  met  with,  how  they  not  only  lost  their 
livings,  but  in  several  places  were  plundered  and 
abused  in  their  persons  ;  the  ministers  that  could 
not  conform  turned  out  with  numerous  families 
and  no  maintenance,  and  hardly  charity  enough 
left  to  relieve  them  with  a  bit  of  bread  ;  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  parties  are  innumerable,  and  not 
to  be  attempted  in  this  short  piece. 

And  now  to  prevent  the  distant  cloud  which 
they  perceived  to  hang  over  their  heads  from 
England ;  with  a  true  Presbyterian  policy,  they 
put  in  for  a  union  of  nations,  that  England  might 
unite  their  church  with  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and 
their  Presbyterian  members  sit  in  our  House  of 
Commons,  and  their  assembly  of  Scotch  canting 
long- cloaks  in  our  convocation:  what  might  have 
been  if  our  fanatic,  Whiggish  statesmen  con 
tinued,  God  only  knows,  but  we  hope  we  are  out 
of  fear  of  that  now, 
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It  is  alleged  by  some  of  the  faction,  and  they 
began  to  bully  us  with  it,  that  if  we  will  not  unite 
with  them,  they  will  not  settle  the  crown  with  us 
ii'^.-iin,  but  when  her  majesty  dies  will  choose  a 
kin;;  for  themselves. 

If  they  will  not  we  must  make  them,  and  it  is 
not  the  first  time  we  have  let  them  know  that  we 
are  able.  The  crowns  of  these  kingdoms  have 
not  so  far  disowned  the  right  of  succession  but 
they  may  retrieve  it  again,  and  if  Scotland  thinks 
to  come  off  from  a  successive  to  an  elective  state 
of  government,  England  has  not  promised  not  to 
assist  the  right  heir,  and  put  them  into  possession, 
without  any  regard  to  their  ridiculous  settle 
ments. 

These  are  the  gentlemen,  these  their  ways  of 
treating  the  church  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  reasons  they  pretend  to 
give  why  we  should  be  favourable  to  them,  why 
we  should  continue  and  tolerate  them  among  us. 

1.  They  are  very  numerous,  they  say ;  they 
are  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  and  we  cannot 
suppress  them. 

To  this  may  be  answered  : — 1.  They  are  not 
so  numerous  as  the  Protestants  in  France,  and 
yet  the  French  king  effectually  cleared  the  na 
tion  of  them  at  once,  and  we  do  not  find  he 
misses  them  at  home. 

But  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  they  are  so  nume 
rous  as  is  pretended,  their  party  is  more  nume 
rous  than  their  persons,  and  those  mistaken 
people  of  the  church,  who  are  misled  and  deluded 
by  their  wheedling  artifices  to  join  with  them, 
make  their  party  the  greater;  but  those  will 
open  their  eyes  when  the  government  shall  set 
heartily  about  the  work,  and  come  off  from 
them  as  some  animals,  which  they  say,  always 
desert  a  house  when  it  is  likely  to  fall. 

2.  The  more  numerous  the  more  dangerous, 
and  therefore  the  more  need  to  suppress  them  ; 
and  God  has  suffered  us  to  bear  them  as  goads 
in  our  sides  for  not  utterly  extinguishing  them 
long  ago. 

3.  If  we  are  to  allow  them,  only  because  we 
cannot  suppress  them,  then  it  ought  to  be  tried 
whether  we  can  or  no ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is 
easy  to  be  done,  and  could  prescribe  ways  and 
means,  if  it  were  proper,  but  I  doubt  not.  the 
government  will  find  effectual  methods  for  the 
rooting  the  contagion  from  the  face  of  this  land. 

Another  argument  they  use,  which  is  this, 
that  it  is  a  time  of  war,  and  we  have  need  to 
unite  against  the  common  enemy. 

We  answer,  this  common  enemy  had  been  no 
enemy,  if  they  had  not  made  him  so ;  he  was 
quiet  in  peace,  and  no  way  disturbed  or  en 
croached  upon  us,  and  we  know  no  reason  we 
had  to  quarrel  with  him. 

But  further,  we  make  no  question  but  we  are 
able  to  deal  with  this  common  enemy  without 
their  help,  but  why  must  we  unite  with  them 
because  of  the  enemy  ?  Will  they  go  over  to 
the  enemy  if  we  do  not  prevent  it  by  a  union 
with  them?  We  are  very  well  contented  they 
should,  and  make  no  question  we  shall  be  ready 
to  deal  with  them  and  the  common  enemy  too, 
and  better  without  them  than  with  them. 

Besides,  if  we  have  a  common  enemy,  there  is 
the  more  need  to  be  secure  against  our  private 
enemies  ;  if  there  is  one  common  enemy,  we 


have  the  less  need  to  have  an  enemy  in  our 
bowels. 

It  was  a  great  argument  some  people  used 
against  suppressing  the  old  money,  that  it  was  a 
time  of  war,  and  it  was  too  great  a  risk  for  the 
nation  to  run,  if  we  should  not  master  it  we 
should  be  undone  ;  and  yet  the  sequel  proved 
the  hazard  was  not  so  great  but  it  might  be 
mastered,  and  the  success  was  answerable.  The 
suppressing  the  dissenters  is  not  a  harder  work, 
nor  a  work  of  less  necessity  to  the  public;  we 
can  never  enjoy  a  settled,  uninterrupted  union 
and  tranquillity  in  this  nation,  till  the  spirit  of 
Wliig.Msm,  faction,  and  schism  is  melted  down  like 
the  old  money. 

To  talk  of  the  difficulty  is  to  frighten  our 
selves  with  chimeras  and  notions  of  a  powerful 
party,  which  are  indeed  a  party  without  power; 
difficulties  often  appear  greater  at  a  distance 
than  when  they  are  seaiched  into  with  judgment 
and  distinguished  from  the  vapours  and  shadows 
that  attend  them. 

We  are  not  to  be  frightened  with  it,  this  age 
is  wiser  than  that  by  all  our  own  experience  and 
theirs  too ;  King  Charles  the  First  had  early 
suppressed  this  party  if  be  had  taken  more  deli 
berate  measures.  In  short,  it  is  not  worth  argu 
ing  to  talk  of  their  arms,  their  Monmouths,  and 
Shaftesburys,  and  Argyles  are  gone,  their  Dutch 
sanctuary  is  at  an  end,  heaven  has  made  way  for 
their  destruction,  and  if  we  do  not  close  with  the 
divine  occasion  we  are  to  blame  ourselves,  and 
may  remember  that  we  had  once  an  opportunity 
to  serve  the  Church  of  England  by  extirpating 
her  implacable  enemies,  and  having  let  slip  the 
minute  that  heaven  presented,  may  experimen 
tally  complain,  Post  est  occasio  calva. 

Here  are  some  popular  objections  in  the  way. 

As  first,  the  Queen  has  promised  them,  to 
continue  them  in  their  tolerated  liberty  ;  and  has 
told  us  she  will  be  a  religious  observer  of  her 
word. 

What  her  majesty  will  do  we  cannot  help,  but 
what,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  she  ought  to 
do,  is  another  case :  her  majesty  has  promised  to 

Brotcct  and  defend  the  Church  of  England,  and 
she  cannot  effectually  do  that  without  the 
destruction  of'  the  dissenters,  she  must  of  course 
dispense  with  one  promise  to  comply  with 
another.  But  to  answer  this  cavil  more  effectu 
ally  :  her  majesty  did  never  promise  to  maintain 
the  toleration  to  the  destruction  of  the  church  ; 
but  it  is  upon  supposition  that  it  may  be  com 
patible  with  the  well-being  and  safety  of  the 
church  which  she  had  declared  she  would  take 
especial  care  of;  now  if  these  two  interests 
clash,  it  is  plain  her  majesty's  intentions  are  to 
uphold,  protect,  defend,  and  establish  the  church, 
and  this  we  conceive  is  impossible. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  the  church  is  in 
no  immediate  danger  from  the  dissenters,  and 
therefore  it  is  time  enough  :  but  this  is  a  weak 
answer. 

For  first,  if  a  danger  be  real,  the  distance  of  it 
is  no  argument  against,  but  rather  a  spur  to 
quicken  us  to  prevention,  lest  it  be  too  late  here 
after. 

And  secondly,  here  is  the  opportunity,  and  the 
only  one  perhaps  that  ever  the  church  had  to  se 
cure  herself  and  destroy  her  enemies. 
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The  representatives  of  the  nation  have  now  an 
opportunity,  the  time  is  come  which  all  good 
men  have  wished  for,  that  the  gentlemen  of  Eng 
land  may  serve  the  Church  of  England,  now  they 
are  protected  and  encouraged  by  a  Church  of 
England  Queen. 

What  will  you  do  for  your  -sister  in  the  day 
that  she  shall  be  spoken  for  ? 

If  ever  you  will  establish  the  best  Christian 
Church  in  the  world. 

If  ever  you  will  suppress  the  spirit  of  enthu 
siasm. 

If  ever  you  will  free  the  nation  from  the  viper 
ous  brood  that  have  so  long  sucked  the  blood  of 
their  mother. 

If  ever  you  will  leave  your  posterity  free  from 
faction  and  rebellion,  this  is  the  time. 

This  is  the  time  to  pull  up  this  heretical  weed 
of  sedition,  that  has  so  long  disturbed  the  peace 
of  our  church,  and  poisoned  the  good  corn. 

But,  says  another  hot  and  cold  objector,  this 
is  renewing  fire  and  faggot,  reviving  the  act 
De  Heret.  Comburendo :  this  will  be  cruelty  in 
its  nature  and  barbarous  to  all  the  world. 

I  answer,  it  is  cruelty  to  kill  a  snake  or  a  toad 
in  cold  blood,  but  the  poison  of  their  nature 
makes  it  a  charity  to  our  neighbours  to  destroy 
those  creatures,  not  for  any  personal  injury  re 
ceived,  but  for  prevention ;  not  for  the  evil  they 
have  done,  but  the  evil  they  may  do. 

Serpents,  toads,  vipers,  &c.  are  noxious  to  the 
body,  and  poison  the  sensitive  life ;  these  poison 
the  soul,  corrupt  our  posterity,  ensnare  our  chil 
dren,  destroy  the  vitals  of  our  happiness,  our  fu 
ture  felicity,  and  contaminate  the  whole  mass. 

Shall  any  law  be  given  to  such  wild  creatures  ? 
Some  beasts  are  for  sport,  and  the  huntsmen 
give  them  advantages  of  ground ;  but  some  are 
knocked  on  the  head  by  all  possible  ways  of  vio 
lence  and  surprise. 

I  do  not  prescribe  fire  and  faggot,  but  as  Scipio 
said  of  Carthage,  Detenda  est  Carthago,  they  are 
to  be  rooted  out  of  this  nation,  if  ever  we  will 
live  in  peace,  serve  God,  or  enjoy  our  own.  As 
for  the  manner,  I  leave  it  to  those  hands  who 
have  a  right  to  execute  God's  justice  on  the  na 
tion's  and  the  church's  enemies. 

But  if  we  must  be  frightened  from  this  justice 
under  the  specious  pretences  and  odious  sense 
of  cruelty,  nothing  will  be  effected.  It  will  be 
more  barbarous  to  our  own  children,  and  dear 
posterity,  when  they  shall  reproach  their  fathers, 
as  we  do  ours,  and  tell  us,  "  You  had  an  oppor 
tunity  to  root  out  this  cursed  race  from  the 
world,  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  a  true 
English  queen ;  and  out  of  your  foolish  pity  you 
spared  them,  because,  forsooth,  you  would  not  be 
cruel,  and  now  our  church  is  suppressed  and 
persecuted,  our  religion  trampled  under  foot,  our 
estates  plundered,  our  persons  imprisoned  and 
dragged  to  gaols,  gibbets,  and  scaffolds;  your 
sparing  this  Amelekite  race  is  our  destruction, 
your  mercy  to  them  proves  cruelty  to  your  poor 
posterity. 

How  just  will  such  reflections  be  when  our 
posterity  shall  fall  under  the  merciless  clutches 
of  this  uncharitable  generation,  when  our  church 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  schism,  faction,  enthu 
siasm,  and  confusion ;  when  our  government  shall 


be  devolved  upon  foreigners,  and  our  monarchy 
dwindled  into  a  republic. 

It  would  be  more  rational  for  us,  if  we  must 
spare  this  generation,  to  summon  our  own  to  a 
general  massacre ;  and  as  we  have  brought  them 
into  the  world  free,  send  them  out  so,  and  not  be 
tray  them  to  destruction  by  our  supine  negligence, 
and  then  cry  it  is  mercy. 

Moses  was  a  merciful,  meek  man,  and  yet  with 
what  fury  did  he  run  through  the  camp  and  cut 
the  throats  of  three  and  thirty  thousand  of  his 
dear  Israelites,  who  were  fallen  into  idolatry. 
What  was  the  reason  ?  It  was  mercy  to  the  rest 
to  make  these  examples,  to  prevent  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  whole  army. 

How  many  millions  of  future  souls  we  save 
from  infection  and  delusion  if  the  present  race 
of  poisoned  spirits  were  purged  from  the  face  of 
the  land. 

It  is  vain  to  trifle  in  this  matter — the  light, 
foolish  handling  of  them  by  mulcts,  fines,  &c.,  it 
is  their  glory  and  their  advantage,  if  the  gallows 
instead  of  the  compter,  and  ihe  gallies  instead  of 
the  fines,  were  the  reward  of  going  to  a  conven 
ticle  to  preach  or  hear,  there  would  not  be  so 
many  sufferers,  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  is  over : 
they  that  will  go  to  church  to  be  chosen  sheriffs 
and  mayors  would  go  to  forty  churches  rather 
than  be  hanged. 

If  one  severe  law  were  made,  and  punctually 
executed,  that  whoever  was  found  at  a  conven 
ticle  should  be  banished  the  nation,  and  the 
preacher  hanged,  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of 
the  tale :  they  would  all  come  to  church,  and  one 
age  would  make  us  all  one  again. 

To  talk  of  5s.  a  month  for  not  coming  to  the 
sacrament,  and  1  s.  per  week  for  not  coming  to 
church,  this  is  such  a  way  of  converting  people 
as  never  was  known ;  this  is  selling  them  a  liberty 
to  transgress  for  so  such  money.  If  it  be  not 
a  crime,  why  do  not  we  give  them  full  licence  ? 
And  if  it  be,  no  price  ought  to  compound  for  the 
committing  it,  for  that  is  selling  a  liberty  to  peo 
ple  to  sin  against  God  and  the  government. 

If  it  be  a  crime  of  the  highest  consequence 
both  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation, 
the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  church,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  soul,  let  us  rank  it  among  capital 
offences,  and  let  it  receive  a  punishment  in  pro 
portion  to  it. 

We  hang  men  for  trifles,  and  banish  them  for 
things  not  worth  naming,  but  an  offence  against 
God  and  the  church,  against  the  welfare  of  the 
world,  and  the  dignity  of  religion,  shall  be  bought 
off  for  5s.  This  is  such  a  shame  to  a  Christian 
government,  that  it  is  with  regret  I  transmit  it 
to  posterity. 

If  men  sin  against  God,  affront  his  ordinances, 
rebel  against  his  church,  and  disobey  the  pre 
cepts  of  their  superiors,  let  them  suffer  as  such 
capital  crimes  deserve,  so  will  religion  flourish, 
and  this  divided  nation  be  once  again  united. 

And  yet  the  title  of  barbarous  and  cruel  will 
soon  be  taken  off  from  this  law  too.  I  am  not 
supposing  that  all  the  dissenters  in  England 
should  be  hanged  or  banished,  but  as  in  cases  of 
rebellions  and  insurrections,  if  a  few  of  the  ring 
leaders  suffer,  the  multitude  are  dismissed,  so  a 
few  obstinate  people  being  made  examples,  there 
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is  no  doubt  but  the  severity  of  tne  law  would  find 
a  stop  in  the  compliance  of  the  multitude. 

To  make  the  reasonableness  of  this  matter  out 
of  question,  and  more  unanswerably  plain,  let  us 
examine  for  what  it  is  that  this  nation  is  divided 
into  parties  and  factions,  and  let  us  see  how  they 
can  justify  a  separation,  or  we  of  the  Church  of 
England  can  justify  our  bearing  the  insults  and 
inconveniences  of  the  party. 

One  of  their  leading  pastors,  and  a  man  of  as 
much  learning  as  most  among  them,  in  this  an 
swer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Occasional  Conformity,'  hath  these  words, 
p.  27,  "  Do  the  religion  of  the  church  and  the 
meeting-houses  make  two  religions?  Wherein 
do  they  differ?  The  substance  of  the  same  reli 
gion  is  common  to  them  both,  and  the  modes  and 
accidents  are  the.  things  in  which  only  they 
differ."  P.  28:  "The  thirty-nine  articles  are 
given  us  for  the  summary  of  our  religion,  thirty- 
six  contain  the  substance  of  it,  wherein  we  agree ; 
three  the  additional  appendices,  about  which  we 
have  some  differences." 

Now  if,  as  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  true  church,  and  the  dif 
ference  between  them  is  only  in  a  few  modes  and 
accidents,  why  should  we  expect  that  they  will 
suffer  gallies,  corporal  punishment,  and  banish 
ment  for  these  trifles  ?  There  is  no  question  but 
they  will  be  wiser,  even  their  own  principles  will 
not  bear  them  out  in  it ;  they  will  certainly  com 
ply  with  the  laws,  and  with  reason  ;  and  though 
at  the  first  severity  may  seem  hard,  the  next  age 
will  feel  nothing  of  it,  the  contagion  will  be 
rooted  out,  the  disease  being  cured  there  will  be 
no  need  of  the  operation  ;  but  if  they  should  ven 
ture  to  transgress,  and  fall  into  the  pit,  all  the 
world  must  condemn  their  obstinacy,  as  being 
without  ground  from  their  own  principles. 

Thus  the  pretence  of  cruelty  will  be  taken  off, 
and  the  party  actually  suppressed,  and  the  dis 
quiets  they  have  so  often  brought  upon  the  na 
tion  prevented. 

Their  numbers  and  their  wealth  make  them 
haughty,  and  that  is  so  far  from  being  an  argu 
ment  to  persuade  us  to  forbear  them,  that  it  is  a 
warning  to  us,  without  any  more  delay,  to  recon 
cile  them  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  or  remove 
them  from  us. 

At  present,  Heaven  be  praised,  they  are  not  so 
formidable  as  they  have  been,  and  it  is  our  own 
fault  if  ever  we  suffer  them  to  be  so ;  Providence 
and  the  Church  of  England  seem  to  join  in  this 
particular,  that  now  the  destroyers  of  the  nation's 
peace  may  be  overturned,  and  to  this  end  the 
present  opportunity  seems  to  be  put  into  our 
hands. 

To  this  end  her  present  Majesty  seems  re 
served  to  enjoy  the  crown,  that  the  ecclesiastic 
as  well  as  civil  rights  of  the  nation  may  ie  re 
stored  by  her  hand. 

To  this  end  the  face  of  affairs  have  received 
such  a  turn  in  the  process  of  a  few  months  as 
never  has  been  before ;  the  leading  men  of  the 
nation,  the  universal  cry  of  the  people,  the  unani 
mous  request  of  the  clergy,  agree  in  this,  that  the 
deliverance  of  our  church  is  at  hand. 

For  this  end  has  Providence  given  such  a  par 


liament,  such  a  convocation,  such  a  gentry,  and 
such  a  queen  as  we  never  had  before. 

And  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  a  neg 
lect  of  such  opportunities  ?  The  succession  of 
the  crown  has  but  a  dark  prospect;  another 
Dutch  turn  may  make  the  hopes  of  it  ridiculous, 
und  the  practice  impossible.  Be  the  house  of 
our  future  princes  never  so  well  inclined,  they 
will  be  foreigners,  and  many  years  will  be  spent 
in  suiting  the  genius  of  strangers  to  this  crown 
and  the  interests  of  the  nation  ;  and  how  many 
ages  it  may  be  before  the  English  throne  be  filled 
with  so'much  zeal  and  candour,  so  much  tender 
ness  and  hearty  affection  to  the  church  as  we  see 
it  now  covered  with,  who  can  imagine  ? 

It  is  high  time,  then,  for  the  friends  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  think  of  building  up  and 
establishing  her  in  such  a  manner,  that  she  may 
be  no  more  invaded  by  foreigners,  nor  divided  by 
factions,  schisms,  and  error. 
(  If  this  could  be  done  by  gentle  and  easy  me 
thods  1  should  be  glad,  but  the  wound  is  corroded, 
the  vitals  begin  to  mortify,  and  nothing  but  am 
putation  of  members  can  complete  the  cure  ;  all 
the  ways  of  tenderness  and  compassion,  all  per 
suasive  arguments,  have  been  made  use  of  in 
vain. 

The  humour  of  the  dissenters  has  so  increased 
among  the  people  that  they  hold  the  church  in 
defiance,  and  the  house  of  God  is  an  abomination 
among  them  ;  nay,  they  have  brought  up  their 
posterity  in  such  prepossessed  aversions  to  our 
holy  religion,  that  the  ignorant  mob  think  we  are 
all  idolaters  and'  worshippers  of  Baal,  and  ac 
count  it  a  sin  to  come  within  the  walls  of  our 
churches. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  not  more  shy  of 
a  heathen  temple,  or  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  nor 
the  Jews  of  swine's  flesh,  than  some  of  our  dis 
senters  are  of  the  church,  and  the  divine  service 
solemnized  therein. 

This  obstinacy  must  be  rooted  out  with  the 
profession  of  it,  while  the  generation  are  left  at 
liberty  daily  to  affront  God  Almighty,  and  dis 
honour  his  holy  worship,  we  are  wanting  in  our 
duty  to  God,  and  our  mother  the  Church  of 
England. 

How  can  we  answer  it  to  God,  to  the  church, 
and  to  our  posterity  to  leave  them  entangled  with 
fanaticism,  error,  and  obstinacy  in  the  bowels  of 
the  nation ;  to  leave  them  an  enemy  in  their 
streets  that  in  time  may  involve  them  in  the 

;  same  crimes,  and  endanger  the  utter  extirpation 
of  the  religion  in  the  nation. 

What  is  the  difference  betwixt  this  and  being 
subjected  to  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
from  whence  we  have  reformed?  If  one  be  an 

:  extreme  on  one  hand  and  one  on  another,  it  is 
equally  destructive  to  the  truth  to  have  errors 
settled  among  us,  let  them  be  of  what  nature  they 
will. 

Both  are  enemies  of  our  church  and  of  our 
peace,  and  why  should  it  not  be  as  criminal  to 
admit  an  enthusiast  as  a  Jesuit  ?  Why  should 
the  Papist  with  his  seven  sacraments  be  worse 
than  the  Quaker  with  no  sacraments  at  all  ? 
Why  should  religious  houses  be  more  intolerable 
than  meeting  h  >uses  ?  Alas  !  the  Churqh  of 
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England !  what  with  Popery  on  one  hand  and 
schematics  on  the  other,  how  has  she  been  cru 
cified  between  two  thieves ! 

Now  let  us  crucify  the  thieves,  let  her  founda 
tions  be  established  upon  the  destruction  of  her 
enemies  :  the  doors  of  mercy  being  always  open 
to  the  returning  part  of  the  deluded  people,  let 
tne  obstinate  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Let  all  true  sons  of  so  holy  and  oppressed  a 


mother,  exasperated  by  her  afflictions,  harden 
their  hearts  against  those  who  have  oppressed 
her. 

And  may  God  Almighty  put  into  the  hearts  of 
all  the  friends  of  truth  to  lift  up  a  standard 
against  pride  and  Antichrist,  that  the  posterity 
of  the  sons  of  error  may  be  rooted  out  from  the 
face  of  this  land  for  ever 
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THE  Author  professes  he  thought,  when  he 
wrote  the  book,  he  should  never  need  to  come  to 
an  explanation,  and  wonders  to  find  there  should 
be  any  reason  for  it. 

If  any  man  takes  the  pains  seriously  to  reflect 
upon  the  contents,  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
the  manner  of  the  style,  it  seems  impossible  to 
imagine  it  should  pass  for  anything  but  a  banter 
upon  the  high-flying  churchmen. 

That  it  is  free  from  any  seditious  design,  either 
of  stirring  up  the  dissenters  to  any  evil  practice 
by  way  of  prevention,  much  less  of  animating 
others  to  their  destruction,  will  be  plain,  1  think, 
to  any  man  that  understands  the  present  consti 
tution  of  England,  and  the  nature  of  our  govern 
ment. 

But  since  ignorance  or  prejudice  has  led  most 
men  to  a  hasty  censure  of  the  book,  and  some 
people  are  like  to  come  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  government  for  it,  in  justice  to  those  who 
are  in  danger  to  suffer  for  it;  in  submission  to 
the  parliament  and  council,  who  may  be  offended 
at  it ;  and  in  courtesy  to  all  mistaken  people, 
who  it  seems  have  not  penetrated  into  the  real 
design,  the  author  presents  the  world  with  the 
native  genuine  meaning  and  design  of  the  paper, 
which  he  hopes  may  allay  the  anger  of  the  go 
vernment,  or  at  le£tst  satisfy  the  minds  of  such 
as  imagine  a  design  to  inflame  and  divide  us. 

The  paper,  without  the  least  retrospect  to  or 
concern  in  the  public  bills  in  parliament  now  de 
pending,  or  any  other  proceedings  of  either  house, 
or  of  the  government,  relating  to  the  dissenters, 
whose  occasional  conformity  the  author  has  con 
stantly  opposed,  has  its  immediate  original  from 
the  virulent  spirits  of  some  men  who  have  thought 
fit  to  express  themselves  to  the  same  effect  in 
their  printed  books,  though  not  in  words  so  plain 
and  at  length,  and  by  an  irony  not  unusual 
stands  as  a  fair  answer  to  several  books  publishei 


n  this  liberty  of  the  press ;  which,  if  they  had 
been  handed  to  the  government  with  the  same 
emper  as  this  has,  would  no  question  have  found 
he  same  treatment. 

The  sermon  preached  at  Oxford,  '  The  New 
Association,'  '  The  Poetical  Observator,'  with 
numberless  others,  have  said  the  same  thing,  in 
,erms  very  little  darker,  and  this  book  stands  fair 
to  let  those  gentlemen  know  that  what  they  de 
sign  can  no  further  take  with  mankind  than  as 
their  real  meaning  stands  disguised  by  artifice 
of  words ;  but  that  when  the  persecution  and 
destruction  of  the  dissenters,  the  very  thing  they 
drive  at,  is  put  into  plain  English,  the  whole  na 
tion  will  start  at  the  notion,  and  condemn  the 
author  to  be  hanged  for  his  impudence. 

The  author  humbly  hopes  he  shall  find  no 
harder  treatment  for  plain  English,  without  de 
sign,  than  those  gentlemen  for  their  plain  design, 
in  duller  and  darker  English. 

Any  gentlemen  who  have  patience  to  peruse 
the  author  of  '  The  New  Association,'  will  find 
gallows,  galleys,  persecution,  and  destruction  of 
the  dissenters  are  directly  pointed  at,  as  fairly 
intended  and  designed,  as  in  this  'Shortest  Way,' 
had  it  been  real,  can  be  pretended  ;  there  is 
as  much  virulence  against  a  union  with  Scotland, 
against  King  William's  government,  and  against 
the  line  of  Hanover,  there  is  as  much  noise  and 
pains  taken  in  Mr  S — 11 's  sermon  to  blacken  the 
dissenters,  and  thereby  to  qualify  them  for  the 
abhorrence  of  all  mankind,  as  is  possible. 

The  meaning,  then,  of  this  paper  is,  in  short,  to 
tell  these  gentlemen  : 

1.  That  it  is  nonsense  to  go  round  about  and 
tell  us  of  the  crimes  of  the  dissenters,  to  prepare 
the  world  to  believe  they  are  not  fit  to  live  in  a 
humane  society,  that  they  are  enemies  to  the 
government  and  law,  to  the  queen  and  the  public 
peace,  and  the  like ;  the  shortest  way,  and  the 


•  As  will  be  perceived,  this  explanation  was  composed  II  were  too  blind  to  perceive  the  drift  of  the  author's  argu- 
in  order  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  those  who  II  ment  in  the  preceding  pamphlet. 
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soonest,  would  be  to  tell  us  plainly  that  they 
would  have  them  all  hanged,  banished,  and  de- 
stroyed. 

2.  But  withal  to  acquaint  those  gentlemen 
who  fancy  the  time  is  come  to  bring  it  to  pass 
that  they  are  mistaken,  for  that  when  the  thing 
they  mean  is  put  into  plain  English,  the  whole 
nation  replies  with  the  Assyrian  captain,  "  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  these  things  ?" 
The  gentlemen  are  mistaken  in  every  particular ; 
it  will  not  go  down ;  the  queen,  the  council,  the 
parliament  are  all  offended,  to  have  it  so  much 
as  suggested  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  to 
come  into  their  minds ;  and  not  a  man,  but  a 
learned  mercer,  not  far  from  the  corner  of  Fen- 
church  street,  has  been  found  to  approve  it. 

Thus  a  poor  author  has  ventured  to  have  all 
mankind  call  him  villain  and  traitor  to  his  country 
and  friends,  for  making  other  people's  thoughts 
•peak  in  his  words. 

From  this  declaration  of  his  real  design  he 
humbly  hopes  the  lords  of  her  majesty's  council, 
or  the  house  of  parliament,  will  be  no  longer  of 
fended,  and  that  the  poor  people  in  trouble  on 
this  account  shall  be  pardoned  or  excused. 

He  also  desires  that  all  men  who  have  taken 
offence  at  the  book,  mistaking  the  author's  de 
sign,  will  suffer  themselves  to  think  again,  and 


withhold  their  censure  till  they  find  themselves 
qualified  to  make  a  venture  like  this  for  the  good 
of  their  native  country. 

As  to  expressions  which  seem  to  reflect  upon 
persons  or  nations,  he  declares  them  to  be  only 
the  cant  of  the  nonjuring  party  exposed,  and 
thinks  it  very  necessary  to  let  the  world  know 
that  it  is  their  usual  language,  with  which  they 
treat  the  late  king,  the  Scotch  union,  and  the 
line  of  Hanover. 

It  is  hard,  after  all,  that  this  should  not  be  per 
ceived  by  all  the  town,  that  not  one  man  can  sec 
it,  either  churchman  or  dissenter. 

That  not  the  dissenters  themselves  can  see  that 
this  was  the  only  way  to  satisfy  them,  that  what 
ever  the  parliament  might  think  fit  to  do  to  re 
strain  occasional  communion,  persecution  and 
destruction  was  never  in  their  intention,  and  that 
therefore  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  quiet 
and  easy. 

For  anything  in  the  manner  of  the  paper  which 
may  offend  either  the  government  or  private  per 
sons  the  author  begs  their  pardon,  and  protesting 
the  honesty  of  his  intention,  resolves,  if  the  peo 
ple  now  in  trouble  may  be  excused,  to  throw  him 
self  upon  the  favour  of  the  government,  rather 
than  others  shall  be  ruined  for  his  mistakes. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  defenders  of  occasional  conformity  are  at 
last  come  to  a  point.  They  have  given  up  the 
cause  so  far  as  ever  the  first  opposer  pushed  it 
at  them.  The  author  of  a  book,  called  '  Mo 
deration,  a  Virtue,'  has  very  ingenuously  acknow 
ledged  all  that  was  desired. 

And,  indeed,  a  man  of  his  candour  could  do  no 
less,  since  he  is  of  too  penetrating  a  judgment 
not  to  know,  and  of  too  much  honesty  of  princi 
ples  not  to  own,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  de 
fended. 

Wherefore  I  think  it  cannot  give  offence,  either 
to  him  or  to  anybody  else,  to  publish  the  conclu 
sion  of  the  argument  in  his  own  words,  and  to  let 
all  men  know, 

That  it  is  granted  by  the  dissenters, 
That  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
receive  the  sacrament,  merely  to  qualify  for  a 
civil  employment,  is  a  scandalous  practice,  a  re 
proach  to  religion,  and  offensive  to  all  good 
Christians. 

If,  therefore,  for  the  future,  any  dissenter  shall 
be  guilty  of  this  scandalous,  reproachful  practice, 
let  no  man  reflect  upon  the  body  of  the  dissen 
ters  for  an  error  of  a  single  member ;  he  is  to 
bear  the  burthen  himself,  for  his  mistake  is  his 
own — the  party  disowns  the  practice. 

But  the  defenders  of  this  occasional  license  are 
like  a  resolute  garrison,  who,  being  beaten  out  of 


a  town-,  retire  to  the  castle  ;  the  open  and  scan- 
dalous  conformity  of  such  people,  who  too  noto 
riously  used  it  as  a  qualification  for  civil  employ 
ments,  appearing  too  low  a  step  to  bear  a  de 
fence,  they  have  politicly  drawn  in  a  great  many 
honest,  well-meaning  gentlemen  to  side  with  the 
thing,  on  account  of  a  general  charity,  and  its 
being  lawful  in  its  own  nature. 

The  meaning  is,  that  having  brought  people 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  thing  in  itself,  it  may  look 
the  less  odious  in  the  other  circumstances  of  it. 

But  for  what  yet  appears,  this  shift  will  fail 
too,  and  all  that  has  been  yet  said  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  clear  it  up. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  say  conforming  to  the 
Church  of  England,  abstractedly  and  singly  con 
sidered,  is  a  sin.  But  I  cannot  see  the  least 
argument  to  prove  what  I  allege  to  be  untrue, 
viz. ,  that  it  is  a  sin  in  a  dissenter  to  conform  to 
the  Church  of  England,  or  else  his  dissenting  is 
a  sin,  and  he  ought  to  repent  of  one  or  of  the 
other. 

This,  I  think,  will  appear,  when  all  the  autho 
rities  for  this  occasional  compliance  are  examined, 
and,  as  I  trust,  they  shall  be,  fairly  confuted. 

This  is  what  none  of  our  opponents  have  yet 
replied  to,  but  continue  to  fetch  a  compass  round 
it,  and  reply  to  things  which  really  are  not  of  so 
much  consequence  in  the  case. 


THE 


SINCERITY    OF   THE   DISSENTERS    VINDICATED. 


IN  the  argument  against  occasional  conformity, 
it  is  not  improper  to  observe  there  are  two  sorts 
of  people  blame  the  dissenters  : 

1.  Their  brethren  dissenters,  who  cannot  sa 

tisfy  themselves  in  the  same  latitude  of 
principles ; 

2.  The  strict  conformist. 

To  me  it  seems  as  necessary  to  examine  the 
different  reasons  of  these  opponents,  as  it  is  to 
examine  the  lawfulness  of  the  fact ;  and  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  dispute  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  upon  the  stage,  it  may  be  very  useful  to 
bring  parties  to  a  right  understanding. 

It  is  most  certain  that  these  two  parties  do  not 
cavil  at  the  occasional  conformity  of  the  dissen 
ters  from  the  same  principle,  nor  with  the  same 
end  and  design. 

The  stricter  dissenter  argues  against  it  from  a 
conscientious  dislike  of  the  practice;  the  mili 
tant  churchman  from  a  dislike  of  the  conse 
quence  ;  the  dissenter  is  against  the  communi 
cating,  as  a  religious  error ;  the  churchman  as  a 
politic  one ;  the  dissenter  explodes  it  as  a  sin 
against  the  reputation  and  interest  of  the  dis 
senter  ;  the  churchman  as  a  sin  against  the  in 
terest  of  the  church ;  the  dissenter,  as  it 
weakens  the  dissenters,  and  prepares  their  mem 
bers  to  fall  off,  nnd  posterity  to  conform  totally 
to  what  their  fathers  conformed  to  occasionally ; 
the  churchman  dislikes  it  as  it  lets  the  Whigs 
into  places  and  state  employments,  and  weakens 
the  purty  that  are  to  carry  on  other  designs- 

As  the  difference  of  design  is  manifest,  so  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  exceedingly  differ. 

The  dissenter  charges  the  occasional  man  with 
breach  of  his  relative  engagements  to  church 
societies,  deserting  his  first  principles,  condemn 
ing  his  first  dissent,  and  the  like ;  but  the 
churchman,  with  hypocrisy,  tricking,  and  under- 
mining  the  government,  defeating  the  laws,  and 
the  like. 

As  to  the  last,  I  cannot  but  blame  the  heat  of 
these  men  who  cry  out  upon  the  dissenters  as 
cheats  and  hypocrites  ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  approve  the  practice  of  occasional  con 
formity  as  such. 

As  to  the  trick  put  upon  the  state  by  the  dis 
senters,  it  is  either  an  unjust  charge  or  it  is  but 
a  return  in  kind,  since  it  is  plain  that  the  test 


was  itself  a  trick,  being  pretended  to  be  not 
against  them,  but  the  Papists,  and  is,  by  a  strain 
of  words,  bent  at  the  dissenters  to  serve  a  turn ; 
and  allow  it  had  been  the  sense  of  the  law,  it  is 
plain,  by  the  consequence,  it  was  not  made  to 
bring  the  dissenters  to  church,  but  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  government,  which  since  the  dissenters 
have  prevented  by  complying,  they  are  angry  the 
trick  is  discovered. 

The  author  of  these  sheets  freely  owns  himself 
an  opposer  of  occasional  conformity,  but  it  is  be 
cause  he  would  have  the  dissenters  preserve  what 
he  has  often  advanced  in  their  favour,  viz.,  that 
they  are  really  dissenters  for  conscience  sake ; 
and  this  he  conceives  cannot  be  reconciled  to  an 
occasional  complying  with  that  from  which  they 
had  before  dissented,  and  on  account  whereof 
they  could  justify  a  separation  from  the  Esta- 
blished  Church. 

This  being  premised,  the  defenders  of  this  prac 
tice  are  manifestly  in  an  error  in  their  manner  of 
justifying  it,  since  they  seem  to  bend  the  strength 
of  their  replies  against  the  friendly  opposer,  and 
not  against  the  furious  assaults  made  upon  their 
integrity,  though  the  last  will  appear  the  much 
easier  enemy  to  overcome. 

This  seems  to  be  observed  in  the  late  author 
of  a  book,  entitled,  '  Moderation,  a  Virtue,'  and 
I  cannot  but  let  that  gentleman  know,  that  from 
his  title  the  world  expected  an  answer  to  those 
hot  gentlemen  who  rally  the  dissenters  with 
hypocrisy  and  state  tricks  in  this  case,  while  the 
principal  part  of  his  argument  lie*  only  against 
the  stricter  dissenter,  as  such,  though  pointed  at 
the  churchman,  lessening  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  church,  in  order  to  make  confor 
mity  scorn  a  thing  of  less  moment  than  it  is,  for 
getting  that  the  less  the  difference  is,  the  less  the 
reasons  for  a  schismatical  separation  will  appear, 
and  the  grounds  and  reasons  by  which  their  dis 
senting  is  to  be  defended  appear  the  less  justi 
fiable. 

Of  seven  heads  of  his  arguments  I  am  there 
fore  ready  to  leave  the  last  four  for  somebody 
else  to  answer,  and  only  observe  a  little  on  the 
first  three  what  the  arguments  amount  to,  which 
vindicate  the  occasional  communion  of  a  dissen 
ter  as  in  itself  lawful. 

And  first,  as  to  his  precedents,  he  is  pleased  to 
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!  prove  that  this  occasional  conformity  is  no  new , 
|  thing,  but  has  the  warrant  of  uncontestable 
i  precedents. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  his  argument  new,  any  more 
i  than  the  communion,  but  what  has  been  before 
!  started,  and  lately  very  happily  answered ;  but 
|  as  this  author  is  far  from  being  unworthy  an  an- 
!  swer,  so  as  he  writes  both  strenuously  and  yet 
i  modestly,  he  deserves  an  answer  of  respect. 

I  have  already  noted  a  very  honest  concession 
granted  by  this  author,  that  he  does  not  justify 
such  a  conform  merely  for  a  place,  but  owes  it 
as  a  scandalous  practice. 

This  is  granting  all  the  real  ground  of  the  dis 
pute  ;  for  as,  strictly  speaking,  it  may  be  possi 
ble  that  a  man  may  really  conform  occasionally 
to  the  church,  without  offence  to  his  conscience, 
yet  to  run  it  up  to  the  extremest  nicety,  and 
avoid  the  real  offence  taken  at  the  practice,  is 
waving  the  argument,  and  falling  upon  another 
never  proposed. 

Before,  therefore,  we  come  to  the  argument, 
I  must  observe  that  a  man  may  do  a  thing  with 
out  offence  to  his  conscience  which  may  be 
really  sinful,  and  his  conscience  not  being  duly 
informed,  does  not  make  the  thing  lawful  in 
practice,  whatever  it  may  be  to  him. 

But  as  the  first  occasion  of  this  dispute  was 
chiefly  bent  at  such  who  really  conform  to  qua 
lify  themselves  for  state  employments,  it  remains 
to  examine  whether  these  gentlemen  charged 
have  really  done  so  or  no  ;  and  since  naming  of 
names  is  very  improper,  and  not  absolutely  neces 
sary  in  this  case,  I  shall  only  lay  down  one  case 
in  which,  I  think,  without  breach  of  charity,  a 
man  may  be  allowed  to  guess  that  a  conforming 
is  merely  for  the  qualification . 

When  a  man  who  is  a  professed  dissenter 
joined  in  communion  with  a  separate  congrega 
tion,  and  either  never,  or  not  for  a  long  time,  did 
communicate  with  the  church  but  upon  some 
prospect  of  preferment,  some  election,  place, 
profit,  or  perquisite,  shall  conform  to  the  church 
of  a  sudden,  and  so  very  remarkably  as  to  time, 
viz.,  the  eve  of  an  election  or  the  like,  that  all 
men  must  guess  at  the  reason  for  doing  it,  and 
after  this  the  person  never  to  conform  again  but 
upon  like  occasion. 

Shall  any  man  be  judged  for  believing  such  a 
man  conforms  for  the  place  ?  shall  this  be  called 
the  moderate,  conscientious  dissenter,  who  this 
character  will  distinguish  from  others,  let  them 
find  out  among  his  neighbours  who  know  him  ; 
I  shall  go  no  further. 

To  justify  thi&  conformity  much  time  has  been 
spent  and  labour  lost,  for  1  must  account  it  lost, 
and  this  author  has  granted  me  the  clause,  which 
is  a  token  of  his  honesty,  for  really  it  is  not  to  be 
defended.  But  here  seems  to  lie  an  opportunity 
now  to  cover  this  scandalous  practice  with  the 
pretence  of  conscience,  and  it  is  but  being  a  little 
wary  as  to  circumstances,  and  we  may  all,  for  the 
future,  be  conscientious  occasional  conformists, 
and  conscientious  dissenters,  both  together. 

And  to  make  way  for  this  endeavours  are  used 
first  to  prove  the  general  practice  lawful.  I  con 
fess  the  particular  practice  above  named  was 
always  the  principal  design ;  but  since  it  is  come 
so  far  as  that  one  must  be  defended,  or  at  least 
concealed,  by  the  other,  I  shall  endeavour  to 


show  this  covering  will  be  too  short  for  the  bed, 
and  the  shame  and  nakedness  will  appear ;  and 
as  the  particular  conformity  we  are  upon  is  fairly 
suppressed,  I  shall  inquire  if  the  general  will  hold 
water  by  itself.  And  first,  for  precedents,  I  can 
not  but  wonder  at  those  which  our  author  pre 
sents  us  with,  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Saviour. 

John  the  Baptist,  says  he,  was  an  occasional 
conformist  to  the  Jewish  church ;  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  thrice  a  year  to  worship,  but  held 
separate  assemblies  in  the  wilderness,  and  taught 
and  baptised. 

It  is  plain  John  the  Baptist  was  no  dissenter 
at  all ;  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  and 
the  Jews  approved  him,  for  all  men  held  him  for 
a  prophet,  but  held  all  the  parts  of  the  esta 
blished  worship  entire ;  he  preached  in  the  wiU 
derness,  but  what  did  he  say?  "  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  He  neither  dis 
sented  from  the  Jewish  worship  nor  taught  others 
to  do  so,  but  as  a  fore-runner,  who  went  to  pre 
pare  the  way,  told  them  the  Gospel,  the  Mes 
siah,  and  Saviour  was  at  hand ;  the  finishing  of 
the  old  worship  was  at  the  door,  and  the  Son  of 
God  coming  to  erect  his  kingdom  in  the  world. 
What  was  all  this  to  dissenting  ?  He  preached 
neither  against  their  doctrine  nor  ceremonies,  he 
conformed  to  them  all  himself;  only  such  as 
would  receive  his  baptism,  which  was  only  a 
token  of  their  faith  in  the  blessed  tidings  he 
brought  them,  received  it ;  but  they  were  not 
taught  in  the  least  to  dissent  from  the  esta 
blished  worship. 

With  what  reason  can  it  be  concluded  from 
hence  that  Christianity  had  its  rise  in  occasional 
conformity  ?  The  conclusion  of  this  argument 
savours  of  more  levity  than  this  author  anywhere 
else  discovers,  and  seems  a  little  too  much  a 
sophism  for  a  man  of  his  judgment  to  offer  in 
reasoning  upon  a  subject  so  serious. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  says  he,  the  author  of 
our  holy  religion,  was  also  an  occasional  con 
formist.  God  forbid  I  should  dare  to  write  so. 
Our  Lord  was  a  strict  complete  conformist  to  the 
ceremonial  institution,  in  every  part  of  it  that 
was  divine,  but  abhorred  the  innovations  of  the 
Jews.  And  he  continued  conforming  even  to  the 
last  passover,  which  he  eat  with  his  disciples,  and 
not  only  was  so  himself,  but  he  instructed  his 
disciples  in  the  like.  They  sit  in  Moses'  seat, 
whatsoever,  therefore,  they  bid  ye  do,  that  do 
ye.  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law, 
but  to  fulfil.  It  is  true  our  blessed  Lord  did 
preach  against  the  innovations  which  the  tradi 
tions  of  the  elders  and  the  several  divided  sects 
had  brought  into  their  religion  ;  he  reproached 
them  with  making  his  holy  house  of  prayer  a  den 
of  thieves  ;  with  teaching  for  doctrine  the  com 
mandments  of  men,  and  the  like  ;  but  this  was 
no  more  dissenting  from  the  legal  institution, 
which  was  the  established  worship,  than  the  pro 
phet  Elijah's  overturning  the  altars  of  Baal,  and 
slaying  their  priests,  was  a  dissenting,  for,  if 
purging  the  church  from  idols  be  dissenting  ;  such 
it  was.  Our  Saviour  taught,  but  all  his  teach 
ings  were  full  of  expositions  of  the  law,  and  com 
ments  upon  the  prophets,  and  quoting  them 
where  they  led  unto  himself.  Nor  did  he  omit 
the  worship  of  their  temple  and  synagogues, 
though  he  took  all  other  opportunities,  indeed, 
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to  teach  the  people  in  all  places  ;  but  he  sub 
mitted  to  circumcision,  eat  the  passover  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  his  mother  performed  her 
proper  offerings  of  purification. 

At  the  death  of  our  Lord  he  pronounced  the 
great  work  of  redemption  finished  ;  the  law  was 
thence  resolved  into  the  Gospel ;  the  veil  of  the 
temple  rent  in  twain,  and  the  Levitical  institu 
tion  began  to  cease ;  I  do  not  say  entirely 
ceased. 

Our  blessed  Lord  having  offered  up  himself  a 
sacrifice  once  for  all,  the  apostles  never  were 
found  seeking  to  any  propitiation  but  that  of 
faith  in  his  blood. 

But  in  the  interval  between  the  establishing 
Christianity  and  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
Jewish  rites  as  a  religion,  the  apostles,  as  Jews 
born,  are  found  in  a  promiscuous  occasional  ex 
ercise  of  both ;  but  what  is  to  be  gathered 
from  it  ?  Only  this,  that  it  remains  to  examine 
whether  the  law  expired  at  once,  or  by  grada 
tions  :  if  it  expired  at  once,  when  that  time  was ; 
if  gradually,  when  it  arrived  to  a  total  demise. 

If  the  Levitical  institution  expired  at  once,  and 
that  point  of  time  was  when  our  Lord  said,  "  It 
is  finished,"  then  it  is  as  lawful  to  conform  to  the 
Jewish  worship,  on  occasion  now,  as  it  was  then. 

If  not  at  this  time,  but  gradually,  then  the  first 
institution  being  all  of  divine  original,  and  one 
only  a  shadow  of  the  other,  the  Gospel  being  the 
thing  typified,  and  the  law  the  type,  it  was 
neither  a  dissent  nor  a  conforming  for  the  Jews 
to  exercise  religious  worship  in  either,  because 
(he  religion  was  but  the  same  thing,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  new  were  not  yet  settled.  But 
I  do  not  say  so  of  the  Christians  who  were  Gen 
tiles. 

But  our  author,  who  has  said  all  this,  comes 
off  again  with  this  caution,  I  am  not  concerned 
to  prove  the  case  of  our  dissenters  to  be  parallel 
with  these  ;  but  it  appears  that  occasional  com 
munion  may,  in  some  cases,  be  lawful. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  if  our  case  is  not  parallel, 
any  one  might  be  allowed  to  ask,  what  is  this  to 
us  ?  If  the  cases  are  not  alike,  the  arguments 
are  not  alike. 

I  cannot  think  it  is  just  to  infer  that  because 
occasional  conformity  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
lawful,  therefore  it  is  lawful  in  our  case  unless 
our  case  and  those  coses  agree  ;  for,  if  so,  then 
it  is  as  lawful  for  us  occasionally  to  conform  to 
the  Romish  church,  or  to  the  Jewish  church,  for, 
by  our  author's  argument,  a  Christian  has  no 
thing  to  do  but  to  examine  whether  he  thinks  it 
lawful  in  his  case  or  no. 

But  not  one  man  has  yet  attempted  to  explain 
this  question,  how  the  dissenting  can  be  justified 
when  we  can  so  easily  conform  :  the  making  a 
breach  in  the  Established  Church  a  schism  in 
the  general  union  ;  the  breaking  off  from  a  ge 
neral  communion  ;  the  erecting  private  churches 
u  separate  discipline  ;  and  all  this  for  things  which 
occasionally  we  can  comply  with. 

If  any  occasion  can  justify  a  conformity,  no 
occasion  can  be  of  greater  moment  than  peace 
union,  charity,  order,  obedience  to  princes,  laws 
and  the  like.  If  we  have  not  thought  these 
sufficient  occasions,  let  us  see  which  are  greater. 
But  after  all,  pray  let  us  examine  this  great 
article  of  conformity  in  the  apostles,  and  I  am  of 


opinion  it  shall  come  out  fairly,  that  really  the 
apostles  were  not  occasional  conformists  at  all. 

And  first  in  general,  I  affirm  none  of  the  apos- 
les  are  ever  found  conforming  to  anything  which 
hey  had  declared  their  dissent  from  before  ;  but 
et  us  examine  wherein  they  did  actually  conform, 
and  why. 

If  any  man  will  but  give  himself  leave  to  dis- 
inguish  a  little  in  the  case,  he  may  arrive  at  the 
truth  of  this  matter  with  a  small  difficulty.  He 
need  only  distinguish  between  the  practice  of  the 
apostles  as  Jews,  born  under  the  obligation  of 
.he  levitical  law,  and  continuing  still  under  more 
obligations  than  Christian  proselytes,  and  ob 
serve,  that  as  Jews  they  found  themselves  under 
some  legal  duties  which  the  gentile  Christians 
were  absolutely  free  from.  And  therefore  all 
that  we  call  occasional  conformity,  was  only 
doing  what  they  were  bound  in  conscience  to  do, 
and  had  never  dissented  from. 

The  circumcising  of  Timothy,  and  the  several 
>arts  of  the  law  St  Paul  conformed  to,  were 
lothing  but  what,  as  Jews,  they  were  obliged  to, 
and  their  faith  in  the  Saviour  did  not  at  all  take 
off  the  obligation  from  those  who  were  Hebrews 
jorn,  and  were  then  alive  ;  they  were  still  zealous 
of  the  law,  Acts  xxi,  20 ;  and  the  obligation  to 
be  so  continued  to  them.  For  this  reason  the 
circumcision  of  Timothy  is  justified,  because  his 
mother  and  grandmother  were  Hebrews ;  where, 
as  it  is  expressly  said  St  Paul  refused  to  circum 
cise  Titus  because  his  father  was  a  Greek. 

By  this  it  appears  that  circumcision  was  ad 
ministered  in  Timothy,  not  as  an  occasional  con 
formity,  but  as  a  duty,  and  a  thing  which 
Timothy,  as  a  son  of  Jewish  parents,  ought  to 
do  ;  and  it  rather  seems  strange  it  was  not  done 
before. 

To  prove  this,  see  what  is,  in  the  same  case, 
said  to  the  Christians,  who  were  Gentiles  by 
birth,  even  the  same  apostle  says,  if  they  were 
circumcised  Christ  should  profit  them  nothing. 

The  matter  therefore  rested  upon  such  a  con 
formity  as  was  required  of  them  as  Jews,  and 
which  the  death  of  Christ  could  not  dissolve 
the  obligation  of  to  them  who  were  then  alive, 
because  the  force  of  them  began  in  their  being 
born  of  the  stock  of  Abraham. 

But  if  the  opponent,  in  this  matter,  can  show 
me  one  instance  in  the  whole  scripture  of  any 
Christian,  whether  apostle  or  elder,  who,  being 
born  a  Gentile,  did,  by  this  authority,  conform  to 
the  Jewish  ceremonies  even  in  the  least  article, 
then  I  will  throw  up  this  point ;  and  if  not,  then 
I  should  be  glad  to  meet  with  the  same  candour, 
either  to  have  my  argument  answered  or 
granted. 

This  matter  will  further  appear,  if  any  man 
will  but  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  scriptures 
in  the  case.  The  history  of  the  apostles  coming 
to  Jerusalem,  seems  to  me  to  make  it  plain,  in 
the  2 1st  of  the  Acts,  v,  20.  The  brethren  come 
to  St  Paul,  and  tell  him  that  the  multitude  of 
converted  Hebrews  had  entertained  a  scandal  at 
his  conversation,  from  reports  raised  upon  him, 
that  he  taught  the  Jews  to  forsake  Moses'  law. 

Now  it  appears  that  this  was  really  a  false  re 
port  by  the  care  taken  to  convince  the  Jewish 
believers  of  it,  verses  23,  24.  "  Do  therefore 
,  this  that  we  say  unto  thce.  We  have  four  men 
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which  have  a  vow  on  them  ;  take  and  purify  thy 
self  with  them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them,  that 
they  may  shave  their  heads." 

It  remains  to  inquire  what  was  all  this  for? 
It  was  not,  as  is  pretended,  a  conforming  or  oc 
casion  to  prevent  giving  offence,  but  it  was  a 
practising  that  which  was  still  lawful,  that  the 
scandalous  report  might  be  confuted,  and  the 
next  words  make  it  out,  viz. :  "  that  all  may 
know  that  those  things  whereof  they  are  in 
formed  concerning  thee  are  nothing,  that  is,  that 
it  is  all  false  and  scandalous,  and  that  those  Jews 
who  believed  were  still  to  walk  orderly,  and  to 
keep  the  law." 

That  therefore  the  Christians,  who  were  con 
verted  from  the  Jews,  were  thus  obliged  to  keep 
the  law,  is  plain,  and  it  is  clear  the  keeping  the 
law  could  be  no  sin,  because  of  its  divine  original. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  Gentiles,  and  let  them 
show  me  one  act  of  occasional  conformity  among 
them,  verse  the  25th,  as  concerning  the  Gentiles, 
who  believe  we  have  written,  and  concluded  that 
they  observe  no  such  things,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  apostle  circumcised  Timothy,  be 
cause  his  mother  was  a  Hebrew,  as  is  noted  be 
fore  he  refused  to  circumcise  Titus  because  his 
parents  were  Greeks,  having  said  of  the  Gen 
tiles,  that  if  they  are  circumcised,  Christ  shall  be 
to  them  of  no  effect. 

Thus,  I  think,  this  mighty  difficulty  is  over, 
the  occasional  conformity  of  the  apostles  at  an 
end,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  its  first  institution  vindicated. 

Our  commentators  say,  God  indulged  the 
Jews  the  liberty  of  using,  or  not  using,  the  cere 
monials  of  the  law  as  a  thing  wholly  indifferent, 
and  as  what,  upon  the  general  revolution  which 
religion  came  under  at  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
was  necessary  to  reconcile  the  Jews  to  the 
change. 

Others  are  of  opinion  it  was  a  burthen  on  the 
Jewish  believers,  which  the  Gentiles  were  freed 
from,  but  they  obliged  to. 

And  this  seems  plain  from  Acts  xv,  28.  "  It 
seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  us,  to  lay 
upon  you  no  greater  burthen  than  this,  that  ye 
abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  from 
blood."  This  was  to  the  Gentiles,  but  the  keep 
ing  of  the  law  was  a  burthen  yet  left  on  the  Jews, 
who  were  turned  Christians,  and  then  in  being. 

But  be  which  of  these  opinions  we  will  in  the 
right,  both  allowed  that  it  only  respected  the 
Jews,  and  them  no  further  than  those  then  alive  ; 
and  that  the  Gentile  converts  were  not  allowed 
the  least  shadow  of  a  compliance,  or  occasional 
conformity ;  no,  not  to  the  least  and  most  in 
different  ceremony.  And  though  the  connexion 
between  circumcision  and  baptism  was  plain,  and 
they  were  equally  seals  of  the  covenant,  yet  for 
a  Gentile  Christian  to  have  accepted  circum 
cision,  had  been  to  make  the  death  of  Christ  of 
no  effect  to  him. 

And,  indeed,  as  the  death  of  Christ  had  a  posi 
tive  effect  upon  the  law  to  abrogate  and  disannul 
it,  the  Jews  then  in  being  might  be  under  vows 
and  orders,  which  their  embracing  the  faith  of 
Christ  did  not  destroy  ;  but  if  after  the  death  of 
Christ  any  Christian,  who  was  not  a  Jew  born, 


might,  on  occasion,  conform  to  the  old  law  of 
Moses,  it  can  never  be  answered  why  it  is  less 
lawful  now. 

The  inference,  therefore,  drawn  by  the  author, 
p.  9,  that  by  this  it  appears  occasional  commu 
nion,  in  some  cases,  may  be  lawful  where  constant 
communion  would  be  a  sin,  cannot  be  true ;  that 
is,  it  cannot  be  true  from  those  premises,  because 
the  fact  of  those  premises  does  not  appear  to  be 
true,  either  that  John  the  Baptist,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  or  any  of  the  apostles,  were  occa 
sional  conformists. 

As  to  the  sacrifices  and  supplications  offered 
up  at  the  temple  for  foreign  princes,  or  heathen 
emperors  and  powers;  first,  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  an  innovation  or  tradition,  many 
of  which  crept  into  the  Jewish  worship,  till  they 
became  of  equal  authority  to  the  law  itself. 

But  if  it  were  true,  it  seems  no  more  an  in 
stance  of  occasional  conformity  than  it  would  be 
in  the  dissenters  of  England  on  a  formal  request 
from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  the  Pope,  to 
keep  a  solemn  fast  to  pray  for  them.  This  might 
be  occasional  conformity  in  the  emperor  to  us, 
but  not  in  us  to  him.  It  was  a  public  acknow- 
led-rment  in  the  Romans,  and  a  testimony  to  the 
verity  of  the  Jews'  religion,  but  it  was  no  confor 
ming  to  the  Romans  in  offering  sacrifices  to  God 
for  the  welfare  of  their  emperors ;  and  I  cannot 
but  admire  for  what  use,  in  this  argument,  this 
case  is  brought,  being,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
nothing  at  all  to  the  matter. 

From  hence  I  must  lay  down,  that  occasional 
conformity  is  not  sufficiently  proved  by  prece 
dents  and  authorities  of  scripture. 

Our  author's  second  head  is,  to  prove  that  the 
principles  of  the  conscientious  occasional  confor 
mist  are  Christian  and  Catholic,  and  will  justify 
him  before  God  and  man. 

This  argument,  I  think,  lies  a  little  unfair,  for 
the  man  is  not  rightly  described  who  is  this  con 
scientious  occasional  conformist. 

The  question  before  me  seems  to  lie  thus: 
whether  a  thing  that  would  otherwise  be  unlaw 
ful,  is  justifiable  because  the  person  acting  it  is 
not  reproved  in  it  by  his  conscience. 

The  man  is  brought  in  with  extraordinary 
qualifications,  "  not  of  a  mercenary  spirit,  or 
sinister  intention  to  the  Established  Church  :  he 
believes  it  a  true  church,  owns  her  ministry,  ac 
knowledges  her  liturgy  to  be  sound  for  substance. 

"  But  because  he  conceives  the  dissenting 
churches  to  be  true  churches,  and  their  ministers 
generally  men  of  real  piety,  he  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  hold  communion  with  them."  Now, 
where  shall  we  find  this  man  ?  This  is  not  the 
dissenter  we  are  upon. 

With  submission,  this  man  never  was  a  dissen 
ter.  He  who  in  his  conscience  believes  all  the 
abovesaid  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  no 
more  to  say  why  he  dissents,  may  very  well  jus 
tify  conforming  to  the  church  ;  but  I  am  sure  he 
can  never  justify  dissenting  from  them.  Shall  we 
make  a  schism  in  the  Established  Church,  only 
because  we  believe  the  dissenting  churches  to  be 
true  churches,  and  their  ministers  good  men? 
This  will  never  justify  us.  • 
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But  our  author  goes  on,  p.  11,  to  enumerate 
the  things  for  which   the   dissenter   quits   the 
church  communion,  as — 

1 .  A  defective  discipline. 

2.  A  promiscuous  communion,  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  primitive  practice  of 
the  church. 

3.  An  imposed  liturgy,  to  an  entire  loss  of  the 
gift  of  prayer. 

4.  Human  mixtures  in  the  ministration,  as  the 
cross,  surplice,  &c. 

5.  The  obligation  on  a  Christian  to  seek  the 
best  guides  for  his  soul. 

This  is  a  satire  on  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  true  and  real  grounds  of  a  dissenter's  separa 
tion,  and  he  that  dissents  on  these  grounds,  can 
never  conform  upon  occasion ;  if  he  does,  how 
he  can,  at  the  same  time,  justify  his  dissenting, 
remains  with  me  a  question  yet  unanswered. 

AH  the  instances  brought  from  Dr  Bates,  Mr 
Baxter,  Mr  Corbett,  Mr  Tallents,  have  some 
particular  exceptions.  At  first,  the  great  dispute 
in  their  cases  is  between  lay  conformity  and  con 
formity  as  clergymen  :  as  laymen  they  could  con 
form,  as  clergymen  they  could  not,  and  preached 
in  separate  churches,  only  because  the  church 
having  shut  the  door  against  them,  they  thought 
themselves  obliged,  as  they  were  lawful  ordained 
ministers,  not  to  desist  from  the  work  of  their 
office,  though  man  had  imposed  some  things  on 
them  which  they  could  not  comply  with,  but  that 
they  were  under  an  indispensable  necessity  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  to  exercise  their  duty, 
though  they  were  silenced  by  the  law. 

I  think  the  third  head  is  something  of  kin  to 
the  second  ;  for  this  is  to  show  that  the  differ 
ence  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
dissenter  is  but  little. 

I  solemnly  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts, 
that  i  am  none  of  those  who  are  for  making  the 
difference  greater  than  it  really  is. 

And  with  the  same  sincerity,  I  protest  I  wish 
it  was  not  so  great  as  it  is,  and  heartily  wish  I 
could  conform  wholly  to  the  church. 

And  I  wish  the  church,  to  try  the  sincerity  of 
the  dissenters,  would  come  to  a  temper,  abate 
us  what,  without  prejudice  to  doctrine  or  disci 
pline,  might  be  abated,  and  condescend  so  far  to 
the  tender  consciences  of  us  their  weaker  bre 
thren,  that  all  the  dissenters  of  a  Catholic  spirit 
might  come  in  and  join  with  them. 

But  as  I  would  not  make  the  difference  wider, 
so  I  cannot  make  it  less.  I  cannot  bring  my  dis 
senting  reasons  to  such  punctilios,  and  reduce 
them  all  to  trifles,  without  reproaching  myself 
with  a  needless  and  unchristian  separation  :  for 
I  cannot  but  say,  God  forbid  I  should  be  found 
making  or  keeping  up  a  breach  in  the  Christian 
union  and  charity  of  the  church  for  little  matters, 
and  divide  in  communion  for  trifles. 

Our  author  says  we  agree  in  all  the  essentials 
of  Christianity,  and  differ  only  in  accidentals ; 
and  the  great  things,  in  which  we  ajiree,  should 
be  more  powerful  to  unite  us  than  the  lesser,  in 
which  we  differ,  should  be  to  divide. 

I  cannot  think  I  do  the  author  injustice  if  I 
say,  if  this  be  true,  BO  man  can  justify  dissent- 


ing  from  the  church ;  and  if  it  be  anything  but 
a  strong  argument  for  a  constant  conformity, 
then  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  plain  English. 

We  agree  in  all  the  great  things,  and  differ 
only  in  small ;  the  great  things,  in  which  we 
agree,  ought  to  be  more  powerful  to  make  us 
conform  than  the  small  things  should  be  to  make 
us  dissent ;  that  is,  we  ought  to  conform. 

If  this  be  true,  why  do  we  not  conform  ?  How 
can  we  justify  our  dissenting? 

They  agree,  and  none  of  them  scruple  a  mode 
rate  episcopacy,  says  our  author. 

This  I  refer  to  the  whole  Church  of  Scotland, 
who  are  all  Presbyterians,  and  have  suffered  as 
much  for  a  dissenting  from  prelacy  as  ever  the 
Church  of  England  did  for  dissenting  from 
popery.  If  the  English  dissenters  do  not  scruple 
episcopacy,  then  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  kcow 
why  we  dissent. 

But  then  we  are  led  to  this  argument  by  the 
word  moderate  dissenter,  and  moderate  episco 
pacy  :  either  this  moderate  dissenter  is  no  dis 
senter,  or  this  moderate  episcopacy  is  no  episco 
pacy.  Indeed,  the  churchmen  do  look  on  Arch 
bishop  Usher's  model  to  be  no  episcopacy  at  all. 

They  agree  in  their  public  worship;  their 
prayers  and  praises  are,  for  substance,  the  same, 
says  this  author. 

Witness,  say  I,  their  cathedral  worship,  their 
choristers,  music,  singing  their  prayers ;  their 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  chapters,  dignities, 
vestments,  bowings  to  the  altar,  and  at  the  name 
of  Jesus ;  their  responses,  anthems,  exorcisms,  and 
a  numberless  variety  of  things  the  dissenter  has 
no  concern  about  in  his  worship. 

I  wonder  any  gentleman  of  so  much  learning 
and  candour  can  say  our  praises  and  prayers  are 
the  same  for  substance. 

Nay,  even  this  very  author  employs  very  good 
reasons  for  our  not  complying  with  the  liturgy, 
nor  thinking  it  lawful  to  impose  forms  upon  the 
ministry,  and  tic  them  up  to  them. 

The  difference  about  ordination  of  ministers, 
which  this  author  is  pleased  to  say  is  inconsider 
able,  is  next ;  and  I  cannot  agree  that  this  is  a 
small  difference ;  and  all  he  says  on  this  head 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  reason  why  the  church 
should  agree  to  allow  an  ordination  by  presbyters, 
but  no  reason  to  satisfy  the  dissenters  with  epis- 
copul  ordination. 

I  believe  there  are  five  reasons  to  be  given  why 
the  Church  of  England  should  allow  and  accept 
of  an  ordination  by  presbyters,  to  one  why  the 
dissenter  should  submit  to  episcopal  ordination. 

And  if  it  be  only  this  one  it  is  a  great  one, 
which  even  our  author  has  quoted,  viz.,  that  or 
dination  by  presbyters,  without  the  diocesan,  is 
owned  by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  orthodox, 
in  that  great  act  of  parliament  by  which  the  re 
formation  was  established  in  England  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  13  Eliz.  cap.  12. 

What  has  been  since,  has  been  imposed  by  the 
craft,  and  for  the  private  designs  of  statesmen  in 
the  church,  whose  designs  have  been  not  to  have 
til.-  dissenters  conform,  but  to  keep  them  rather 
the  farther  from  conformity. 

As  to  the  rest  of  this  book,  I  leave  the  church 
men  to  answer  it  if  they  can. 
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As  about  the  multitude  of  broils,  parties,  anc 
contentions,  the  church  has  within  herself,  how 
inconsistent  with  her  own  uanon  and  prescribes 
rules  many  of  her  members  act,  these  are  mos 
true ;  and  all  the  rest  of  his  heads  I  readily  grant 
as  his  fourth  head,  that  employing  dissenters  is 
so  far  from  weakening,  that  it  strengthens  the 
church. 

This  he  may  more  easily  persuade  me  to  be 
lieve  than  he  will  the  churchmen  of  the  high 
party,  who  rail  at  it. 

Fifth.  That  occasional  conformity  is  an  advan 
tage  to  the  church  and  weakens  the  dissenters ; 
the  latter  I  believe,  and  therefore  would  not 
have  the  dissenter  be  concerned  in  it,  and  wonder, 
if  the  author  believes  so,  how  he,  that  is  a  dis 
senter,  can  argue  for  the  practice :  the  dissenters 
ought  to  thank  him  for  it. 

I  doubt  not  but  this  occasional  conforming  o-f 
the  dissenters  in  this  age  is  a  prologue  to  a  total 
conformity  in  the  next,  and  leads  our  posterity  to 
quit  that  dissenting  wholly  which  they  saw  their 
fathers  could  quit  as  they  found  occasion ;  and  I 
desire  him,  in  his  next,  to  tell  us  what  advantage 
it  is  any  way  to  the  dissenters. 

Sixth.  That  the  late  bill  against  occasional 
conformity  would  have  been  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  church. 

I  believe  so,  and  to  the  dissenters  too ;  an^ 
therefore  the  lords  dismissed  it,  as  not  proper  by 
any  means  to  pass  into  a  law. 

His  last  argument,  that  dissenters  from  national 
established  churches  have  always  been  employed 
by  most  nations  and  governments,  I  grant,  and 
he  has  effectually  made  it  appear. 

But  all  this  leaves  the  matter  where  we  found  it. 
That  conforming  to  the  Church  of  England, 
as  it  has  lately  been  practised  by  the  dissenters, 
for  the  qualifying  themselves  for  places  and  em 
ployments  in  the  government,  is  a  practice  un 
warrantable  from  the  scripture,  pernicious  to  the 
dissenters  themselves,  and  will  be  fatal  both  to 
their  reputation  and  interest. 

And  though  really  occasional  communion  does 
not  seem  clear  to  me  on  any  score  whatever,  yet 
this  is  out  of  doubt,  and  the  author  I  have  been 
naming  readily  grants  it  me,  that  though  occa 
sional  conformity  abstracted  might  be  justified, 
yet  this  is  no  justifiable  occasion. 

Since,  then,  the  dispute  will  end  as  to  this  oc 
casion,  those  who  are  willing  to  be  concerned  in 
any  further  debate  of  it,  would  do  well  to  lay 
down  what  occasions  are  sufficient  to  justify  con 
forming  to  the  church,  and  what  circumstances 
are  required  to  such  an  occasion ;  that  the  honest, 
conscientious  occasional  conformist,  if  such  a  man 
can  be,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  hypocrite, 
and  the  whole  party  may  not  bear  the  reproach. 
And  because  this  point  has  never  been  yielded 
before,  I  cannot  dismiss  it  without  some  remarks, 
which  I  judge  natural  from  the  premises,  and  ne 
cessary  to  the  circumstance. 

As,  first,  it  is  apparent  many  of  the  dissenters 
who  have  thus  conformed  have  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives  conformed  before ;  no,  not 
when  persecuted  by  the  Church  of  England,  have 
suffered  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  goods,  and 


several  other  public  oppressions,  and  never  would 
conform ;  but  when  invited  to  places  of  honour 
or  profit  have  complied,  thinking  the  obtaining 
a  good  place  a  sufficient  occasion  to  invite  them, 
when  neither  the  laws  nor  the  persecution  itself 
could  be  thought  an  occasion  to  compel. 

Now,  if,  as  is  owned,  '  Moderation  a  Virtue, 
p.  7,  this  be  a  reproach  to  religion  and  offensive 
to  all  good  Christians,  then  they  ought  to  avoid 
the  practice,  or  to  regulate  it  so  as  that  it  may 
not  appear  to  be  done  merely  as  a  qualification. 

Another  remark  I  cannot  but  make,  that  if 
occasional  conformity  be  lawful,  then  it  cannot  be 
true,  as  too  many  have  said,  that  this  dispute  will 
bring  persecution  upon  the  dissenters. 

For  it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  say  none  of 
those  gentlemen  who  can  voluntarily  conform  will 
ever  suffer  persecution  for  not  conforming ;  and 
this  confirms  the  ill  actings  of  those  who  did  suf 
fer  before  and  conformed  afterwards ;  for  it  is 
plain,  by  their  suffering,  their  consciences  were 
against  it  before  ;  and  it  is  as  plain,  by  their  com 
plying,  that  the  advantage  smothered  the  scruple. 
A  man  can  by  no  possible  arguing  justify  suf 
fering  persecution  for  that  which  he  can,  with  a 
satisfied  conscience,  comply  with.  If,  therefore, 
a  hot  persecution  should  come  on  the  dissenters, 
which  God  forbid,  occasional  communion  secures 
all  those  who  can  comply  ;  for  if  to  avoid  perse 
cution  be  not  a  justifiable  occasion,  I  know  very 
few  occasions  which  can  be  justified. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  I  would  entreat  those 
gentlemen  to  let  us  know  what  are  justifiable  oc 
casions,  and  what  are  not. 

Now  as  our  author  has  furnished  us  out  of  his 
tory  with  a  great  many  excellent  precedents  for 
the  employing  dissenters,  both  in  the  governments 
and  armies  of  those  nations  where  they  dwelt : 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart  he  had  pleased  to 
examine  history  for  all  those  glorious  instances  of 
the  confessors  and  martyrs  of  all  ages  who  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  even  for  the  rejecting  the 
most  minute  articles  of  conformity  upon  the  most 
pressing  and  extraordinary  occasions. 

I  shall  rather  recommend  my  reader  to  the 
histories  where  such  instances  are  to  be  found, 
than  trouble  him  with  a  long  transcription  of  the 
particulars. 

Let  them  who  are  curious  in  this  search, 
examine  the  martyrologies  of  the  church  from  its 
first  institution ;  and  first  let  him  but  view  the 
young  Maccabees  and  their  wonderful  mother,  and 
when  the  tortures  they  endured  are  considered, 
let  them  also  consider  what  was  the  occasion, — 
only  refusing  to  eat  a  bit  of  swine's  flesh  ;  nay, 
they  would  have  excused  them  if  they  would  but 
have  suffered  them  to  put  it  into  their  mouths  by 
force,  which  they  would  not  endure,  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  attempted  spit  it  out  in  the  very  faces 
of  their  tormentors,  and  died,  rather  than  be 
guilty  of  occasional  conformity. 

Let  such  men  remember  Origen,  who  having 
been  guilty  of  occasional  conformity,  only  in  the 
most  passive  manner  he  possibly  could,  as  but  suf 
fering  the  heathen  priest  to  put  a  little  frankincense 
into  his  hand  and  dropping  it  into  the  fire,  not  so 
much  as  owning  it  to  be  a  sacrifice,  but  less  own- 
in°-  the  idol  to  be  a  god  ;  and  see  his  repentance; 
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how  many  years  was  he  left  in  the  agonies  of 
despair,  and  how  does  he  bemoan  himself  on  that 
account,  calling  himself  apostate  from  Christ,  and 
unworthy  of  martyrdom. 

The  primitive  history  of  the  church  gives  us 
innumerable  instances  of  the  constancy  and 
exactness  of  the  Christians  in  this  point. 

And  I  only  forbear  to  enumerate  them  because 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  vol.  of  Fox's 
'  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,'  in  Euse- 
bius,  and  in  all  the  historians  of  those  times. 

But  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  was  a  con 
formity  to  what  was  absolutely  unlawful,  idola 
trous,  and  abominable,  which  is  not  to  be  alleged 
hsre. 

To  thL>  I  rejoin,  he  that  dissents  from  the 
Church  of  England  does  it  because  he  cannot  in 
conscience  comply,  or  else  he  can  have  no  justi 
fiable  reason  for  dissenting.  Now  all  things  are 
unlawful  to  him  which  his  conscience  is  not  satis 
fied  about,  and  though  not  equally  abominable, 
are  so  much  so  that  no  man  can  comply  with 
them  safely.  But  to  obviate  the  objection  wholly, 
we  will  come  nearer  to  the  present  case. 

The  Church  of  England,  to  her  glory  be  it 
spoken,  is  founded  in  the  numerous  throng  of 
blessed  martyrs  and  confessors,  who  have  left 
their  memory  and  example  as  a  lasting  testimony 
against  occasional  conformity,  even  in  the  small 
and  some  of  them  indifferent  things. 

Blessed  Bishop  Hooper,  when  he  came  to  the 
stake  to  seal  with  his  blood  the  testimony  of  his 
faith,  and  when,  in  the  last  agonies  of  his  life,  the 
Queen's  pardon  was  offered  upon  terms  very  much 
short  of  a  total  conformity,  only  to  set  his  hand 
to  an  acknowledgment,  cried  out  before  it  was 
read,  "  If  you  love  my  soul,  away  with  it." 

Let  us  now  look  abroad  in  times  more  modern, 
and  within  our  memory,  and  what  are  all  the  new 
converts,  as  they  are  called,  in  France,  but  occa 
sional  conformists? 

The  fire  of  persecution  having  burnt  up  the 
Protestant  Church,  all  those  who  could  not  stand 
the  brunt  nor  make  their  escape,  or  such  whose 
religion  had  not  force  enough  with  them  to  make 
them  suffer  the  loss  of  all,  what  did  they  do  ? 
They  fly  to  this  very  refuge — occasional  con 
formity  ;  and  if  the  arguments  are  examined,  they 
are  much  the  same  with  ours. 

The  Protestants  do  not  deny  but  it  is  possible 
to  be  saved  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  they 
may,  upon  occasion,  therefore,  conform  in  some 
things,  while  at  the  same  time  they  reserve  their 
minds  and  hearts  entirely  to  the  true  worship  ; 
and  Naaman  the  Syrian,  say  they,  was  such  an 
occasional  conformist,  to  whom  the  prophet  gave 
a  tacit  licence,  when,  upon  the  proposal,  he  re- ' 
plied,  "  Go  in  peace." 

Here  is  the  only  instance  of  occasional  confor-  ' 
mity  which  exactly  reaches  our  case  that  1  re 
member,  and  1  see  nothing  can  be  said  to  justify 
ours  which  may  not  justify  theirs,  only  that,  indeed 
the  difference  is  not  so  great  between  Protestant 
and  Protestant  as  between  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic. 

But  if  the  difference  here  be  great  enough  to 
justify  a  dissenting  for  conscience  sake,  the  argu 
ment  is  the  same. 


The  case  of  kneeling  in  the  street  when  tbe 

Roman  processions  come  by,  is  as  parallel  to  our 

imposed  ceremonies  as  anything  in  two  religions 

can  be ;  and  yet  thus  they  occasionally  conform, 

and  please  themselves  with  fancying  that  they  do 

!  not  do  it  as  an  act  of  worship.     But  our  martyrs 

in  Queen  Mary's  time  frequently  sacrificed  their 

i  blood  on  more  minute  circumstances  than  that, 

j  as  not  suffering  a  child  to  be  baptized,  though  by 

;  force,  in  the  case  of  Mr  Glover,  Mrs  Lane,  John 

|  Field,  throwing  down  the  rood  of  Dover  court, 

and  the  like. 

Now  let  any  man  examine  the  occasional  con 
formity  of  the   Hugonots  in  France,  and  tell  me 
if  the  consequence  is  not  very  probable  to  be  this, 
|  that  one  age  may  make  all  their  posterity  Roman 
Catholics,  vice  vtrsd. 

And  what  is  the  opinion  their  brethren,  who 

are  in  banishment,  have   of   them  ?     Come  Us 

'  persons,  qu  on  avez  vendue  leur  religion,  as  persons 

i  that  have  sold  their  religion,  people  who  have 

tainted  their  principles,  and  testified  that  they 

I  cannot  part  with  their  estates  to  preserve  their 

consciences. 

They  are  still  Protestants  in  their  inclination, 
and  they  please  themselves  that  this  conformity 
is  justified  by  the  occasion  of  it,  and  let  them  that 
like  it  follow  their  example. 

I  am  not  concerned  here  to  prove  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  no  true  church,  that  popery 
is  idolatry,  and  that  the  cases  therefore  do  not 
agree.  The  dissenting  in  both  cases  is  for  con- 
i  science  sake,  and  therein  the  cases  are  parallel : 
!  we  were  once  all  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  had 
1  never  removed  from  thence  but  from  scruple  of 
j  conscience,  and  we  are  now  dissenters  from  the 
I  Church  of  England  from  scruple  of  conscience. 
|  We  own  the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true 
church,  and  we  do  not  deny  salvation  to  the 
members  of  the  Roman  •.  there  are  things  in  the 
Church  of  England  we  cannot  comply  with,  and 
there  are  some  things  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
which  we  could  comply  with ;  but  there  are 
1  things  in  both  we  dissent  from,  and  occasional 
•  conformity  to  those  very  things  can  be  justified 
from  very  few  reasons  on  one  side,  which  will  not 
hold  good  on  the  other. 

This,  in  short,  then,  is  the  plain  conclusion  of 
this  matter.  Occasional  conformity  to  a  church 
from  which  we  have  separated,  and  in  thoie 
things  for  which  we  separated,  viz.  communion, 
does  not  appear  to  be  lawful  or  justifiable  in  a 
dissenter,  nor  are  there  any  precedents  for  it  in 
the  Scripture. 

But  occasional  conformity  being  practised  as  a 
qualification  for  civil  employments,  is  a  reproach 
to  religion  and  scandalous  to  the  dissenters. 

The  last  is  fairly  acknov.  lodged  by  the  author 
of  '  Moderation  a  Virtue,'  and  I  think  the  first  is 
made  plain  in  these  sheets. 

Of  the  whole  argument,  then,  this  is  the  sum  -. 

1.  Those  dissenters  who  are  yet  of  the  opinion 
it  is  not  unlawful  in  itself,  should  take  cure  to 
practise  it  so,  as  that  those  circumstances  of 
qualification  may  not  be  suspected. 

2.  They  skould  state  what  are  sufficient  occa- 
!  sions  to  justify  our  conforming,  to  what  at  other 
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times  we  have  dissented  from,  and  give  us  Scrip 
ture  authorities  to  prove  them. 

3.  They  ought  to  let  us  see  how  they  can  jus 
tify  dissenting  at  all,  if  they  can  defend  conform 
ing  again. 

4.  They  ought  to  prove  that  the  conformity, 
or  occasional   conformity  (as  they  call  it),  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  was  to  such  things  as 
were  merely  of  man's  appointment,  or  purely  to 


such  as  were  divine ;  or  whether  they  conformed 
to  anything  they  dissented  from  before. 

But  till  some  of  these  points  are  settled,  I  can 
not  but  think  the  whole  practice  of  it  a  scandal 
to  the  dissenters,  ruinous  to  their  interest,  and 
tends  to  the  reducing  them  all,  or  their  posterity 
at  least,  to  an  absolute  total  conformity,  or  at 
best  a  general  indifferency  in  matters  of  religion. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHARLES  the  Second,  of  Spain,  was  in  such  a  ] 
languishing  state  of  health,  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of;  and  having  no  family  nor  im 
mediate  relatives,  the  succession  to  the  Spa 
nish  monarchy  seemed  likely  to  be  contested. 
The  leading  claimants  were  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  be 
half  of  younger  branches  of  their  families ; 
and,  as  these  princes  were  known  to  enter 
tain  an  implacable  jealousy  of  each  other, 
their  pretensions  were  not  likely  to  be  settled 
without  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  Anxious 
to  prevent  so  formidable  an  addition  to  the 
French  power,  the  English  monarch,  Wil 
liam  III,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France 
and  Holland,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies 
should  fall  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
whilst  France  should  rest  satisfied  with  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Italy,  but  the  French 
king,  unwilling  to  forego  so  favourable  an 
opportunity  for  aggrandising  his  family,  con 
tinued  his  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 

The  first  treaty  of  Partition,  signed  the 
19th  ot  August,  1698,  being  rendered  nuga 
tory  by  the  death  of  the  young  prince  of 
Bavaria,  the  same  contracting  parties  en 
tered  into  a  fresh  agreement,  signed  in 
London,  the  21st  of  .February,  1700,  by 
which  the  Archduke  Charles,  son  to  the 
emperor,  was  to  occupy  the  place  assigned 
in  the  former  treaty  to  the  Prince  of  Bava 
ria.  Whilst  this  negotiation  was  going 
forward,  the  artful  monarch  of  France  was 
busily  employed  in  bribing  the  Spanish  mi 
nisters,  and  in  undermining  the  emperor's 
party,  which  had  the  support  of  the  queen. 
He  was  also  materially  assisted  by  the  effect 
which  the  news  of  the  treaty  produced  in 
Spain.  That  it  should  excite  a  general  indig 
nation  in  that  high-minded  people,  is  not  at 
all  surprising.  The  king  was  greatly  enraged 
at  the  indignity  thus  cast  upon  him  by  the 
interference  of  foreign  princes,  who  presumed 
to  parcel  out  his  dominions  as  might  suit 
their  convenience,  without  consulting  him 


upon  the  subject.  These,  and  other  consi 
derations,  caused  the  French  interest  to  pre 
ponderate  in  the  Spanish  councils  ;  and  the 
king,  after  consulting  with  the  Pope,  made 
his  will,  bequeathing  the  whole  of  his  domi 
nions  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of 
the  Dauphin. 

The  treaty  of  Partition  was  nearly  as  ill 
received  in  England  as  in  the  country  that 
was  most  concerned,  and  for  his  concern  in 
this  affair  the  memory  of  William  continued 
to  be  traduced  by  his  enemies  long  after  his 
death. 

The  crisis,  to  meet  which  the  foregoing 
treaty  was  provided,  at  length  arrived.  The 
King  of  Spain  dying  Nov.  1, 1700,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  was  saluted  king,  and  soon  afterwards 
set  out  for  Spain  with  a  splendid  retinue. 
The  news  of  this  proceeding  was  but  ill 
received  at  the  leading  courts  of  Europe.  A 
fresh  war  seemed  inevitable ;  and,  in  antici 
pation  of  such  an  event,  French  garrisons 
were  placed  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy 
and  the  Netherlands :  squadrons  were  also 
dispatched  to  Cadiz  and  the  West  Indies. 
The  Dutch  being  now  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French,  who  threatened  them  with  an  imme 
diate  invasion,  they  were  compelled  to  pur 
chase  their  safety  by  acknowledging  the  Duke 
of  Anjou.  William  received  with  indignant 
feelings  the  unwelcome  intelligence  of  this 
breach  of  treaties.  Had  circumstances  per 
mitted,  he  would  have  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  new  confederacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  humbling  the  proud  and  faithless  monarch 
of  France.  But  the  dissensions  of  political 
parties  had  broken  his  spirits  and  enfeebled 
his  power,  insomuch  that  England  was  no 
longer  looked  upon  with  any  dread  by  her 
ambitious  neighbour.  Foiled  in  all  his  pro 
jects,  and  obliged  to  part  with  his  best 
friends,  William  fell  into  a  sullen  discontent, 
which  impaired  his  health ;  and  the  glory  of 
humbling  France  was  reserved  for  his  suc 
cessor.  The  treaty,  although  it  was  never 
fulfilled,  was,  from  the  time  of  its  negotiation, 
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a  favourite  subject  for  crimination  with  th 
Tories,  who  Lad  now  (in  1701)  acceded  t 
office ;  and  having  a  decided  majority  in  th 
Commons,  they  determined  to  pour  thei 
vengeance  upon  its  authors.     In  the  debate 
upon  the  subject,  the  most  violent  languag 
was  employed  in  its    condemnation ;    an 
some  of  the  members  did  not  scruple  to  cas 
reflections  upon  the  king  that  were  person 
ally  offensive.     Both  houses  presented  ad 
dresses  expressive  of  their  opinions :  the  Ian 
guage  of  the  Lords  was  most  temperate  an 
respectful,  but  the  spirit  of  party  was  deci 
dcdly  displayed  in  the  Commons,  where  i 
was  determined  to  sacrifice  the  leading  Whig: 
to  the  pride  and  resentment  of  their  oppo 
nents.     For  this  purpose  a  committee  was 
appointed  from  amongst  the  most  violen 
members,  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachmen 
against  the  Earls   of  Portland  and  Orford 
and  Lords  Somers  and  Halifax ;  and  an  ad 
dress  was  presented  to  the  king  to  dismiss 
them  from  his  councils  for  ever.    There  were 
several  other  peers  as  well  as  commoner: 
equally  implicated,  and  as  little  disposed  to 
shrink  from  inquiry ;  but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
resolutely  told  the  Lords,  "  he  had  offered  the 
king  those  advices  that  he  thought  were  most 
for  his  service,  and  for  the  good  of  the  na 
tion  ;    and  that  lie  did  not  think  himseU 
bound  to  give  an  account  of  that  to  any  other 
person."     If  the  late  ministers  deserved  im 
peachment  for  a  measure  in  which  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  consulted,  im 
partiality  required  that  the  whole   should 
lave  been  included;   but  the  malignity  of 
;he  Tories  was  directed    only  against  the 
king's  personal  friends,  whose  abilities  ren 
dered  them    formidable    rivals;    and  they 
thought,  by  disgracing  them,   to   establish 
themselves,  and  put  an  end  for  ever  to  their 
influence.    Lord  Haversham  having  reflected 
upon  the  gross  partiality  of  the  Commons, 
hey  passed  some  violent  resolutions  against 
rim;  and,  throughout  the  whole  business, 
liscovered  the  furor  of  men  stung  by  mad 
ness,  and  violently  impelled  by  malice  and 
revenge.     The  Lords,  more  cool  and  dispas 
sionate  in  their  proceedings,  addressed  the 
tx  not  to  prejudge  the  case  of  their  im 
peached  members  by  any  previous  art.   Con 
vinced,  also,  of  the  frivolous  nature  of  the 


charges,  and  tired  out  by  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  Commons,  nor  less  provoked  by  their  in 
solence,  they  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  Lord 
Somers,  whom  they  speedily  acquitted ;  and 
finally,  upon  the  last  day  of  the  session,  dis 
missed  the  other  impeachments. 

The  opposite  temper  displayed  in  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
gave  rise  to  those  angry  feelings  which  vented 
themselves  in  mutual  recriminations,  and 
were  a  great  impediment  to  the  public  busi 
ness.  Of  these  animosities  the  king  was  by 
no  means  an  unconcerned  spectator,  although 
utterly  destitute  of  any  power  to  allay  them. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  however,  an 
intercepted  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Melfort  to 
lu's  brother  the  Duke  of  Perth,  conveyed  the 
intelligence  of  large  armaments  preparing  in 
France,  and  that  James,  encouraged  by  the 
divided  and  defenceless  state  of  England,  in 
tended  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  renewing 
lis  menace  of  an  invasion.  This  naturally 
spread  an  alarm  in  the  nation,  which  the 
turbulence  of  the  Commons  was  not  calcu- 
ated  to  allay.  The  peaceable  succession  of 
;he  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
;ension  of  the  power  of  France,  increased  the 
[ismay,  until  the  nation  was  aroused  to  a 
icnse  of  its  danger,  and  William  had  the 
atisfaction  of  witnessing  an  ebullition  of 
entiment  correspondent  with  his  own. 

The  danger  which  now  became  so  appa- 

ent  had  been  contemplated  by  De  Foe  seve- 

al  months  before,  and  he  had  called  upon 

lis  countrymen  in  energetic  language    to 

repare  for  it.     But  the  voice  of  faction  pre- 

ented  his  being  then  heard ;  and  now  that 

lie  cloud  had  thickened,  he  again  thundered 

ic  alarm  in  a  tone  still  more  forcible,  and 

ith  better  success.     The  incident  that  led 

o  it  produced  a  considerable  noise  at  the 

me,  and  materially  assisted  in  effecting  a 

volution  in  public  opinion.     This  was  the 

amous  Kentish  Petition,  which  made  so  great 

IK  MM-  in  parliament,  and  occupied  the  pub- 

c  attention  during  several  months.0     De 

oe's  history  of  this  affair,  one  of  the  most 

nportant  in  our  parliamentary  annals,  is 

ontained  in  the  following  tract. 


•  Wilson. 


PREFACE. 


IT  would  be  hard  to  suspect  him  of  errors  in  fact 
who  writes  the  story  of  yesterday.  A  historiar 
of  three  weeks  must  certainly  be  just,  for  had  b 
never  so  much  mind  to  lie,  it  would  be  nonsens< 
to  expect  the  world  could  be  imposed  upon ;  every 
body's  memory  would  be  a  living  witness  against 
him,  and  the  effect  would  be  only  to  expose  him 
self. 

Authors  of  histories  generally  apologize  for 
their  quotations,  plead  their  industry  in  th 
search  after  truth,  and  excuse  themselves  by  as 
serting  the  faithfulness  of  their  collections.  The 
author  of  the  following  sheets  is  not  afraid  to  let 
the  world  know,  that  he  is  so  sure  everything  re 
lated  in  this  account  is  literally  and  positively 
true,  that  he  challenges  all  the  wit  and  malice 
the  world  abounds  with  to  confute  the  most  tri 
fling  circumstance. 

If  aggravations  are  omitted,  and  some  very  ill- 
natured  passages  let  go  without  observations, 
those  persons  who  were  guilty  of  them  may  ob 
serve  that  we  have  more  good  nature  than  they 
have  manners ;  and  they  ought  to  acknowledge 
it,  since  a  great  many  rudenesses,  both  against 
the  King  himself  and  the  gentlemen  concerned, 
have  escaped  their  scurrilous  mouth,  which  are 
not  here  animadverted  upon. 

And  lest  the  world  should  think  this  presump 
tive,  and  that  the  accusation  is  only  a  surmise, 
we  will  query  what  they  think  of  that  kind  re 
mark  of  Mr  John  How,  finding  the  King's  letter 
to  the  House  and  the  Kentish  Petition  to  come 
both  on  a  day,  and  the  substance  to  be  the  same, 
that  the  King,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Kentish  men, 
were  all  in  a  plot  against  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  could  have  swelled  this  pamphlet  to  a  large 
volume  if  I  should  pretend  to  collect  all  the  Bil 
lingsgate  language  of  a  certain  house  full  of  men 
against  the  King,  the  Lords,  and  the  gentlemen 
of  Kent ;  but  it  is  a  fitter  subject  for  a  satire  than 
a  history ;  they  abused  the  nation,  and  now  are 
become  a  banter  to  themselves ;  and  I  leave 
them  to  consider  of  it,  and  reform.  I  assure  the 
world  I  am  no  Kentish  man,  nor  was  my  hand  to 
tho  petition  ;  though,  had  I  been  acquainted  with 
it,  I  would  have  gone  a  hundred  miles  to  have 
signed  it,  and  a  hundred  more  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  serving  my  country  at  the  expense 
of  an  unjust  confinement  for  it. 


It  may  be  fairly  concluded  I  am  no  Warwick 
shire  man  neither,  with  a  petition  in  my  pocket 
brought  a  hundred  miles,  and  afraid  to  deliver  it. 
Nor  is  my  name  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  by  which 
you  may  know  that  I  did  not  promise  the  mem 
bers,  who  were  then  in  fear  enough,  to  use  my 
interest  to  stifle  a  city  petition. 

Nor  is  my  name  Legion,  I  wish  it  were,  for  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  be  capable  of  speaking  so 
much  truth,  and  so  much  to  the  purpose,  as  is 
contained  in  that  unanswerable  paper. 

But  I  am  an  unconcerned  spectator,  and  have 
been  an  exact  observer  of  every  passage,  have 
been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  every  most  minute 
article,  and  am  sure  that  everything  related  is 
as  exactly  true  as  the  causes  of  it  all  are  scanda 
lous  and  burthensome  to  the  nation.  As  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  their  character,  because  I 
care  not  to  enter  into  captivity,  nor  come  into 
the  clutches  of  that  worst  of  brutes,  their  ser 
geant.  Literally  speaking,  no  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  can  be  a  Jacobite,  because 
they  have  taken  the  oaths  to  King  William.  But 
this  may  be  observed,  that  the  Jacobites  in  Eng 
land  are  generally  the  only  people  who  approve 
of  their  proceedings,  and  applaud  their  measures ; 
and  it  is  observable  that  at  Paris,  and  St  Ger 
main's,  the  general  compliment  of  a  health  in  all 
English  company  is  a  la  Saint  Monsieur  Jack 
How ;  the  truth  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  very 
good  gentlemen  in  town  can  attest,  from  whence 
I  think  I  may  draw  this  observation,  that  either 
tie  is  a  Jacobite,  or  the  Jacobites  are  a  very  good- 
natured  people.  Noscitur  ex  socio  qui  non  dig- 
noscitur  ex  se. 

The  following  sheets  contain  an  exact  history 
of  the  Kentish  Petition,  and  of  the  treatment  the 
•entlemen  who  presented  it  met  with,  both  from 
;he  House,  the  sergeant,  and  at  last  from  their 
country.  The  best  way  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
whether  the  gentlemen  petitioners  were  well  or 
ill  used,  is  to  review  the  matter  of  fact ;  all  pane 
gyrics  and  encomiums  come  short  of  the  natural 
•eflections  which  flow  from  a  true  account  of  that 
>roceeding,  and  the  whole  is  collected  in  this 
brm,  that  all  the  world  may  judge  by  a  true 
ight,  and  not  be  imposed  upon  by  partial  and 
mperfect  relations. 


THE  KENTISH  PETITION. 


ON  the  29th  of  April,  1701,  the  quarter  sessions 
for  the  county  of  Kent  began  at  Maidstone,  where 
William  Colepeper  of  Hollingbourne,  Esq.,  was 
chosen  chairman,  though  he  was  then  absent,  and 
with  an  unusual  respect  the  bench  of  justices 
proceeded  to  do  business,  and  kept  the  chair  for 
him  for  several  hours  till  he  came. 

The  people  of  the  county  of  Kent,  as  well  as 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  slow  proceedings  of 
the  Parliament ;  and  that  the  King  was  not 
assisted,  nor  the  Protestants  abroad  considered ; 
and  the  country  people  began  to  say  one  to  an 
other  in  their  language,  that  they  had  sowed 
their  corn,  and  the  French  were  a-coming  to  reap 
it ;  and  from  hence  it  is  allowed  to  proceed,  that 
during  the  sitting  of  the  session  several  of  the 
principal  freeholders  of  the  county  applied  them 
selves  to  the  chairman  aforesaid,  and  told  him  it 
was  their  desire  that  the  bench  would  consider 
of  making  some  application  to  the  Parliament,  to 
acquaint  them  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  people. 

The  chairman  replied,  it  was  the  proper  work 
of  the  grand  jury  to  present  the  grievances  of  the 
country,  and  thei  efore  he  referred  them  to  the 
said  grand  jury  who  were  then  sitting. 

The  grand  jury  being  applied  to,  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  addressing  the  said  Mr  Colepeper, 
the  chairman  acquainted  him  that  they  had  ap 
proved  of  such  a  motion  made  as  before,  and 
desired  that  the  bench  would  join  with  them ; 
the  chairman  told  them  he  would  acquaint  the 
justices  of  it,  which  he  did,  and  they  immediately 
approved  of  it  also,  and  desired  the  said  William 
Colepeper,  Esq.,  their  chairman,  to  draw  a 
petition. 

Mr  Colepeper  withdrew  to  compose  it,  and 
having  drawn  a  petition,  it  was  read,  and  ap 
proved,  and  immediately  ordered  to  be  carried 
to  the  grand  jury,  being  twenty-one  in  number, 
who  all  unanimously  signed  it,  and  brought  it 
into  court,  desiring  all  the  gentlemen  on  the 
bench  would  do  the  same,  whereupon  the  chair 
man  and  three-and-twenty  of  the  justices  signed 
it ;  and  the  freeholders  of  the  county  crowded  in 
so  fast  that  the  parchment  was  filled  up  in  less 
than  five  hours'  time ;  and  many  thousands  of 
hands  might  have  been  had  to  it  if  the  justices 
had  not  declined  it,  refusing  to  give  any  more  rolls 
of  parchment,  as  insisting  more  upon  the  merits  of 
the  petition  than  the  number  of  subscribers. 

By  all  which  it  appears  how  foolish  and  ground 
less  their  pretences  are  w  ho  would  suggest  that 
the  petition  was  a  private  thing,  transacted  by  a 
few  people,  whereas  'tis  plain  'twas  the  act  and 
deed  of  the  whole  country. 


The  words  of  the  petition  are  as  follows  :— 

To  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  in  Par 
liament  assembled. 
The  humble  petition  of  the  gentlemen,  justices 
of  the  peace,  grand  jury,  and  other  freeholders 
at  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace 
holden  at  Maidstone,  the  29th  of  April,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord  King  William  III  over  England,  &c. 
WE,  the  gentlemen,  justices  of  the  peace,  grand 
jury,  and  other  freeholders,  at  the  general  quarter 
sessions  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  deeply  concerned 
at  the  dangerous  estate  of  this  kingdom,  and  of 
all  Europe,  and  considering  that  the  fate  of  us 
and  our  posterity  depends  upon  the  wisdom  of 
our  representatives  in  Parliament,  think  ourselves 
bound  in  duty  humbly  to  lay  before  this  honour 
able  House  the  consequences,  in  this  conjuncture, 
of  your  speedy  resolution  and  most  sincere  en 
deavour  to  answer  the  great  trust  reposed  in  you 
by  your  country.  And  in  regard  that,  from  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  it  is  manifest  no  nation  can 
be  great  or  happy  without  union,  we  hope  that 
no  pretence  whatsoever  shall  be  able  to  create  a 
misunderstanding  among  ourselves,  or  the  least 
distrust  of  his  Majesty,  whose  great  actions  for 
this  nation  are  writ  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects, 
and  can  never,  without  the  blackest  ingratitude, 
be  forgot.  We  most  humbly  implore  this  hon 
ourable  House  to  have  regard  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  that  our  religion  and  safety  may  be  effec 
tually  provided  for,  that  your  loyal  addresses  may 
be  turned  into  bills  of  supply,  and  that  his 
most  sacred  •  Majesty  (whose  propitious  and  un 
blemished  reign  over  us  we  pray  God  long  to 
continue)  may  be  enabled  powerfully  to  assist 
his  allies  before  it  be  too  late. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 
Signed  by  all  the  deputy-lieutenants  there  pre 
sent,  above  twenty  justices  of  the  peace,  all 
the  grand  jury,   and  other  freeholders  then 
there. 

As  soon  as  the  petition  was  signed,  and  there 
was  no  more  room  for  any  hand-,  it  was  adhered 
by  the  grand  jury  to  the  aforesaid  William  Cole 
peper,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  session,  and  he  was 
desired  to  present  it  in  their  names  to  the  Par 
liament,  which,  at  their  request,  he  promised  to 
do  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  viz.  Thomas 
Colepeper,  Esq.,  Justinian  ('li;mine\s,  Esq., 
David  Polhill,  Esq.,  and  William  Hamilton,  Esq., 
offered  themselves  to  go  with  him. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  May,  th  y  came  to 
town  with  the  petition,  and  the  next  day  they 
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went  up  to  the  House,  and  applied  themselves  to 
Sir  Thomas  Hales,  in  order  to  desire  him  to  pre 
sent  it  to  the  House,  he  being  one  of  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Sir  Thomas 
read  the  petition,  and  telling  them  it  was  too  late 
to  present  it  that  day,  it  being  after  12  o'clock, 
desired  they  would  let  him  show  it  to  Mr  Pel- 
ham,  of  Sussex,  and  Mr  Colepeper  told  him  he 
was  willing  enough  Mr  Pelham  should  see  the 
petition,  not  doubting  he  would  be  a  friend  to  it, 
but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  being 
entrusted  with  it  by  his  country,  adding,  that  he 
should  make  but  an  indifferent  figure  in  the 
county  if  the  petition  should  be  got  out  of  his 
hands  and  lost;  whereupon  Sir  Thomas  Hales 
passed  his  word  ard  honour  that  he  would  not 
show  it  to  any  person  whatever  but  to  Mr  Pelham, 
and  that  he  would  return  it  to  them  immediately. 
But  this  word  and  honour,  so  solemnly  engaged, 
was  easily  forgotten,  for,  having  got  the  petition, 
he  carried  it  into  the  House,  where  he  stayed  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  then  returning,  he  gave  it 
to  the  gentlemen,  and  told  them  he  had  shown 
it  to  Sir  Edward  Seymour  and  several  others. 
This  perfidious  account  to  that  very  part  of  the 
nation  which  he  represented  deserves  some  spe 
cial  notice,  and  there  is  no  question  but  the  peo 
ple  will  remember  it  for  him,  and  show  their  re 
sentment  on  proper  occasions. 

Mr  Colepeper,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  gave 
him  an  answer  suitable  to  the  account,  and  suf 
ficient  to  let  him  know  their  surprise  at  so  un- 
gentlemanlike  usage,  viz.,  that  he  had  broke  his 
word,  and  served  his  country  very  ill ;  but,  this 
being  neither  place  nor  season  for  further  de 
bates,  he  appointed  to  meet  them  in  the  evening, 
and  then,  after  making  them  wait  two  hours  be 
yond  his  time,  he  adjourned  them  till  next  morn 
ing  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  where  he  told  them 
absolutely  that  he  would  not  deliver  the  petition. 
Here  it  is  very  observable,  that  at  the  very  time 
Sir  Thomas  Hales  came  out  of  the  House  and 
returned  the  petition  in  the  manner  above  men 
tioned,  Mr  Meredith,  the  other  representative 
for  the  county,  came  to  them  and  told  them  that 
their  petition  had  been  exposed  in  the  House, 
and  that  Mr  How  was  then  making  a  speech 
against  it. 

The  gentlemen,  finding  themselves  thus  be 
trayed  by  Sir  Thomas  Hales,  consulted  together 
about  finding  another  more  proper  person  to  de 
liver  the  petition,  and  resolved  to  apply  them 
selves  to  Mr  Meredith,  the  other  member  for  the 
county  of  Kent ;  and  Mr  Meredith,  having  agreed 
to  deliver  it  in  case  Sir  Thomas  Hales  should  re 
fuse,  had  appointed  to  meet  them,  with  several 
other  gentlemen  members  of  the  House,  in  order 
to  consult  about  the  matter  of  the  petition  and 
the  manner  of  delivering  it.  In  the  morning,  the 
House  being  met,  Mr  Meredith  came  out  and 
told  them  the  House  was  in  such  a  ferment  that 
none  of  the  gentlemen  durst  appear  jfcr  it,  nor 
come  to  them,  and  he  doubted  would  rot  venture 
so  much  as  to  speak  a  word  in  the  House  for  the 
petition.  Nor  were  these  all  the  discouragements 
the  gentlemen  met  with  in  their  presenting  the 
petition,  but  several  members  of  the  House  pre 
tending  respect,  and  others  that  were  really  their 
friends,  and  in  concern  for  them,  came  out  of  the 
House  to  them,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade 


them  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  fury  of  the 
House  by  delivering  the  petition,  telling  them 
that  Mr  How,  in  particular,  had  said,  that,  if 
there  were  one  hundred  thousand  hands  to  the 
petition,  they  should  be  all  made  examples  of; 
and  Sir  Edward  Seymour  added,  that  the  whole 
county  should  be  double  taxed,  and  the  estates 
of  those  who  presented  it  be  confiscated  to  the 
use  of  the  war.  Although  these  menaces,  toge 
ther  with  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  circumstances  enough 
in  them  to  shake  the  resolution  of  a  whole 
county,  yet  they  had  not  the  effects  here  which 
was  expected,  for  the  gentlemen,  far  from  being 
terrified  at  all  this,  unanimously  declared  their 
resolution  to  discharge  the  trust  placed  in  them 
by  their  country,  and  to  present  it  to  the  House ; 
and  Mr  William  Colepeper,  in  particular,  allu 
ding  to  the  words  of  Luther,  to  those  who  dis 
suaded  him  from  going  to  the  city  of  Worms, 
told  them,  that  if  every  tile  upon  the  chapel  of 
Saint  Stephen's  was  a  devil,  he  would  present 
the  petition ;  and  all  of  them  declared,  that  if 
none  of  the  gentlemen  would  do  their  country  so 
much  service  as  to  present  their  grievances  to 
the  Parliament  in  a  legal  petition,  they  would 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  House  and  deliver  it 
themselves.  Mr  Meredith,  finding  the  gentlemen 
so  resolute,  did  consent  to  carry  in  the  petition, 
which  he  performed  with  great  discretion  and 
fidelity.  The  petition  being  thus  delivered,  the 
gentlemen  attended,  for  Mr  Speaker,  further  to 
intimidate  them,  had  let  fall  some  speeches,  that 
it  was  the  usage  of  the  House,  when  a  petition 
was  brought  in,  that  the  persons  who  presented 
it  ought  to  be  ready  without  to  justify  the  mat 
ter  of  their  petition ;  and  the  gentlemen,  seeing 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  theirs  in  particular, 
resolved  to  abide  the  utmost  which  their  and  the 
nation's  enemies  could  do  to  them.  Having 
waited  about  half  an  hour,  they  were  called  in 
to  the  bar  of  the  House,  where  Mr  Speaker, 
treating  them  in  his  usual  haughty  tone,  this 
short  dialogue  passed  between  them  : — 

Speaker.  Gentlemen,  is  this  your  petition? 
(  Holding  up  the  petition  by  one  corner. ) 

Gent.  Yes,  Mr  Speaker.  (Bowing  very  re 
spectfully.  ) 

Speaker.  And,  gentlemen,  you  own  this  peti 
tion? 

Gent.   Yes,  Mr  Speaker. 

Speaker.  And,  gentlemen,  your  hands  are  to 
this  petition  ? 

Gent.  Yes,  Mr  Speaker. 

Speaker.  Carry  it  to  them  [turning  to  one  of 
the  clerks],  and  see  if  they  will  own  their  hands. 
(Which  they  severally  did.) 

Speaker.  Withdraw,  and  expect  the  order  of 
the  House. 

Whereupon  they  withdrew,  and  attended  in 
the  lobby ;  and  now  began  the  second  attack  upon 
their  resolutions,  for  the  members  who  came  out 
represented  with  all  the  terror  imaginable  the 
fury  of  the  House ;  the  imprisonment  and  the 
ruin  of  their  fortunes  and  families  was  the  least 
they  had  to  expect ;  impeachments,  laws  ex  post 
facto,  tacking  them  to  money  bills,  and  all  the 
arbitrary  methods  which  any  arbitrary  parlia 
ment  have  ever  made  use  of  to  ruin  those  who 
have  felt  their  magnipotent  indignation,  were  laid 
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before  them.  When  some  who  pretended  pity  for 
the  misfortune  of  so  many  worthy  gentlemen 
came  out  of  the  House,  and  told  them  they  had 
yet  a  lucky  moment  left  them,  by  an  immediate 
submission,  to  fly  to  the  clemency  of  the  House ; 
that  they  were  sent  out  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour 
and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  on  that  side  to  let 
them  know  that  Mr  How  was  now  speaking,  and 
would  continue  so  for  some  time,  to  give  them 
opportunity  to  recollect  themselves,  and  by  a 
timely  acknowledgment  to  save  themselves  from 
ruin. 

The  gentlemen  being  at  a  loss  to  know  in  what 
particular  they  could  have  given  the  House  such 
offence,  and  being  well  assured  they  were  in  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  had  not  acted  any 
thing  but  what  the  known  constitution  of  the 
realm  expressly  allowed,  remained  still  unshaken, 
and  boldly  replied,  they  had  nothing  to  say  but 
what  was  in  their  petition  ;  but,  being  further 
pressed  by  Sir  Theophilus  Oglcthorp  and  several 
other  gentlemen,  and  because  they  would  not 
show  any  disrespect  to  the  House,  or  seem  to 
slight  their  displeasure,  they  considered  of  an 
answer  to  be  given  to  the  proposal  of  submission ; 
and,  because  whatever  answer  they  gave  might 
be  misrepresented  to  the  House,  delivered  by 
word  of  mouth,  they  resolved  to  put  it  into 
writing,  and  having  consulted  awhile,  they  agreed 
to  send  in  this  civil  answer : — 

"  We  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  it  is  our  right 
to  petition  this  honourable  House,  according  to 
the  statute  of  13  Car.  2.  As  to  the  matter  of 
our  petition,  we  declare  that  we  intend  nothing 
offensive  to  this  honourable  House." 

This  writing  being  shown  to  Sir  Theophilus 
Oglethorp  and  several  other  members,  they  began 
to  smile,  and  imagined  their  point  gained,  and 
told  the  gentlemen  they  were  glad  they  began  to 
be  sensible  of  their  danger ;  and  if  they  would  but 
add  one  word  more,  namely,  that  they  were  sorry 
for  what  they  had  done,  they  would  undertake 
for  the  clemency  of  the  House.  This  they  una 
nimously  refused,  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  some 
heat  replying,  "  We  will  have  no  sorrys. "  Here 
the  members  (or  conspirators  rather)  would  have 
had  them  put  it,  that  they  did  it  through  inad 
vertency.  This  they  also  refused,  declaring  they 
did  it  at  the  request  of  their  country,  maturely 
and  deliberately,  were  justified  in  doing  it  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  they  would  never  recede 
from  it.  So  they  delivered  the  paper  to  Sir 
ThomasHales,  but  whether  he  delivered  it  to  the 
House  or  not  he  never  had  the  civility  to  inform 
them. 

The  debate  in  the  House  held  five  hours  after 
notice  was  given  them  by  the  messengers  that 
the  House  had  voted  the  petition  scandalous,  in 
solent,  and  seditious  [vide  the  votes],  tending  to 
destroy  the  constitution  of  Parliament,  and  to 
subvert  the  established  government  of  this  realm, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  taken  into  custody  for 
the  same,  upon  which  the  gentlemen  went  and 
immediately  surrendered  themselves  to  the  Ser 
geant,  though  the  warrant  was  not  made  out  for 
some  hours  after.  The  Sergeant  only  asked 
them  where  he  should  come  to  them  at  dinner, 
which  was  agreed  to  be  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  in 
Fleet  street,  where  they  dined  on  Thursday,  Fri 
day,  and  Saturday,  and  were  hitherto  very  civilly 


treated  by  his  officers,  and  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  citizens  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
(juality,  and  not  a  few  of  the  nobility.  The 
officers  were  seldom  with  them,  went  of  errands 
for  them,  and  oftentimes  were  all  absent  toge 
ther,  so  that  there  was  no  colour  of  reason  for 
the  Sergeant  to  say  he  feared  a  rescue,  for  they 
had  all  the  opportunities  they  could  desire  if 
they  had  had  the  least  design  to  escape,  and  it 
was  never  heard  of  that  they  who  could  escape 
when  they  pleased  would  expose  their  friends  to 
the  hazard  of  a  rescue.  On  Friday,  in  the  even 
ing,  Mr  Sergeant  began  to  treat  with  them  and 
represent  his  absolute  power,  letting  them  know 
that  he  had  an  unbounded  liberty  rf  using  them 
at  discretion,  that  he  could  confine  them  at  plea 
sure,  put  them  into  dungeons,  lay  them  under 
ground,  keep  them  apart,  remove  them  daily,  and 
keep  all  people  from  them,  by  making  them  close 
prisoners.  He  thereby  gave  them  to  understand 
that  he  expected  a  consideration  suitable  to  his 
civility ;  upon  this  the  gentlemen  offered  him  one 
hundred  guineas,  half  in  hand,  and  the  other 
when  they  should  be  discharged,  though  it  should 
be  next  day.  The  Sergeant  neither  accepted 
nor  refused  the  offer,  nor  expressed  any  dislike 
as  if  he  thought  it  too  little,  but  appointed  to 
come  to  them  the  next  day.  Saturday,  in  the 
evening,  Mr  Thomas  Colepcper,  having  notice 
that  his  lady  was  very  much  frightened  at  his 
confinement,  desired  leave  of  the  messenger,  in 
whose  custody  he  was,  to  let  him  go  down  to 
Maidstone,  upon  his  parole  to  return  by  Monday 
night,  which  the  messenger  tacitly  granted.  The 
rest  of  the  gentlemen  being  met  at  the  tavern, 
expecting  the  Sergeant  according  to  appoint 
ment,  and  having  waited  till  ten  o'clock,  instead 
of  coming  himself,  he  sends  orders  to  the  mes 
sengers  to  separate  the  gentlemen  and  confine 
them  in  separate  prisons  that  very  night,  which 
orders  the  officers  executed  as  rudely  as  the  Ser 
geant  could  desire,  saving  that  they  obtained  the 
civility  from  the  officers  to  be  confined  two  in 
one  place  and  two  in  another,  but  were  hurried 
away  with  such  unmannerly  indecency  that  they 
would  not  permit  them  to  send  for  their  night 
gowns  and  necessaries.  In  this  manner  Mr  Wil 
liam  Colepcper  and  Mr  Justinian  Campneys  were 
carried  to  'Myat's  house,  the  messenger,  in  Fox 
court,  in  Holborn,  where  they  had  this  hard 
choice  proposed  to  them  at  their  entrance,  whe 
ther  they  would  lodge  in  the  cellar  or  in  the 
garret,  and  choosing  the  latter,  they  were  thrust 
into  a  little  hole  on  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
they  had  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  nasty  prison, 
such  as  base  lodging,  foul  sheets,  little  covering, 
and  a  cold  room,  by  which  means  they  both  took 
such  cold  as  they  have  not  yet  recovered. 

But  Mr  Sergeant,  lest  they  should  not  be 
treated  ill  enough,  coming  the  next  morning  to 
Mr  Myat's  house,  was  in  a  great  rage  at  him, 
and  drawjag  liis  sword,  cut  him  over  the  head 
for  using  tne  gentlemen  so  civilly,  as  he  called  it. 
Afterwards  coming  up  into  the  garret  where  Mr 
Colepeper  and  Mr  Justinian  Champneys  were 
lodged,  they  asked  him  what  order  he  had  for 
using  them  thus?  He  replied,  he  had  an  order 
from  those  who  committed  them.  Being  asked  j  j 
again  if  there  was  any  such  vote  passed  in  the 
House  '  he  said,  no,  but  he  had  an  order.  Mr 
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Colepeper  replied,  "  If  it  be  not  a  vote  of  the 
House,  pray  how  is  it  an  order  ?  have  the  ma 
jority  ol  the  House,  one  by  one,  come  to  you  and 
given  you  direction  to  use  us  thus  barbarously  ?" 
He  replied,  yes,  they  had.  For  which  scandalous 
reflection,  if  false,  his  masters,  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  are  exceedingly  obliged 
to  him.  Mr  Colepeper  told  him  he  believed  he 
should  live  to  see  him  hanged — and  so  they  parted. 

All  this  while  Mr  Polhill  and  Mr  Hamilton 
were  put  into  a  cellar,  without  the  favour  of 
having  their  choice,  and  had  so  vile  a  lodging 
that  they  could  scarce  breathe ;  and  were  like 
wise  in  their  turn  bullied  by  Mr  Sergeant  the 
next  day ;  and  when  they  asked  him  to  show 
them  the  copy  of  their  commitment,  he  denied 
it ;  Mr  Polhill  in  particular  replied,  they  asked 
him  nothing  but  what  by  law  he  ought  to  grant ; 
he  rudely  replied,  he  cared  not  a  f — t  for  them 
nor  the  law  neither,  and  so  left  them,  which  re 
fusal  of  his  he  may  hear  of  again  perhaps  in  a 
way  of  legal  application. 

On  Tuesday  he  gave  the  House  notice,  that 
the  younger  Mr  Colepeper  had  made  his  escape, 
though  he  had  a  letter  from  him  that  he  would 
be  in  town  that  very  day  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  made  a  complaint  that  the  other  gentlemen 
behaved  themselves  so  disorderly,  that  he  appre 
hended  a  rescue,  though  the  gentlemen,  to  avoid 
any  suspicion,  had  voluntarily  surrendered  their 
swords  to  the  messengers,  without  being  required 
so  to  do.  This  complaint  to  the  House  was  the 
gentlemen's  deliverance,  and  the  Sergeant's  dis 
appointment,  though  not  in  kindness  to  them 
neither  ;  for,  ordering  them  to  the  Gatehouse,  as 
a  more  ignominious  confinement,  the  Sergeant 
lost  the  extravagant  fees  which  he  designed  to 
extort  from  them  ;  and  the  humanity  of  Captain 
Taylor,  the  keeper  of  the  Gatehouse,  made  their 
restraint  easy  to  them  ;  for  this  keeper  used  them 
like  gentlemen,  and  the  reputation  he  has  ob 
tained  by  his  civility  will  be  as  lasting  as  the 
infamy  of  the  Sergeant ;  the  one  leaves  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  and 
will  always  be  spoken  of  to  his  advantage ;  and 
the  other,  nauseous  like  the  person,  is  dishonour 
able  both  to  his  memory  and  to  the  House  that 
employed  him.  On  Wednesday,  Thomas  Cole 
peper,  Esq.,  the  younger  brother,  who  had  been 
in  Kent,  and  who  was  just  come  up,  according  to 
his  promise,  rendered  himself  to  the  Speaker,  and 
desired  to  be  sent  to  his  brethren.  Mr  Ser 
geant,  who  thought  to  have  amends  upon  him,  la 
boured  to  have  lu'm  continued  in  his  custody  ;  and 
had  not  that  party  in  the  House  thought  the 
Gatehouse  a  greater  punishment,  possibly  it  had 
been  so.  But  therein  that  infallible  House  were 
deceived,  and  he  was  delivered  from  the  hands 
of  a  villain  by  his  enemies  themselves,  who 
thought  they  had  mortified  him  the  more,  to  the 
infinite  regret  of  the  Sergeant  and  the  general 
satisfaction  of  his  fellow  sufferers. 

The  same  morning  that  Mr  Colepeper  sur 
rendered  himself,  the  Legion  P^.>;:r,  as  it  was 
called,  was  sent  to  the  House.  It  was  said 
it  was  delivered  the  Speaker  by  a  woman,  but 
I  have  been  informed  since  that  it  was  a  mis 
take,  and  that  it  was  delivered  by  the  very  per 
son  who  wrote  it,  guarded  with  about  sixteen 
gentlemen  of  quality,  who,  if  any  notice  had  been 


taken  of  him,  were  ready  to  carry  him  off  by 
force.  It  was  reported  that  Mr  Thomas  Cole 
peper  brought  it  out  of  Kent,  and  that  all  the 
county  were  at  his  heels  to  make  it  good,  though 
it  was  really  no  such  thing,  and  that  gentleman 
declared  he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  it.  But  be  it 
as  it  will,  that  paper  struck  such  a  terror  into  the 
party  in  the  House,  that  from  that  time  there 
was  not  a  word  ever  spoken  in  the  House  of 
proceeding  against  the  Kentish  petitioners  ;  and 
the  members  of  that  party  began  to  drop  off  and 
get  into  the  country,  for  their  management  began 
to  be  so  disliked  over  the  whole  nation  that  their 
own  fears  dictated  to  them  they  had  run  things 
too  far.  The  clashings  with  the  Upper  House 
about  the  trial  of  the  four  Peers  they  had  im 
peached,  and  the  miserable  shifts  they  were 
driven  to  by  the  Lords  to  avoid  trying  them, 
served  but  to  make  them  more  uneasy,  and  to 
hasten  the  dispatch  of  the  money-bills,  in  order 
to  the  prorogation,  which  was  on  the  23rd  of 
June,  1701.  By  the  prorogation,  the  Kentish 
gentlemen  were  discharged ;  but  to  show  their 
respect  to  the  civility  of  Captain  Taylor,  their 
keeper,  they  continued  to  lodge  with  him  till 
they  went  into  the  country.  The  first  honour 
done  them  on  the  account  of  their  sufferings 
was  their  being  invited  to  a  noble  entertainment 
at  Mercers'  Hall  in  Cheapside,  at  the  charge  of 
the  citizens  of  London,  where  above  two  hun 
dred  gentlemen  dined  with  them,  together  with 
several  noble  lords  and  members  of  Parliament.  * 


*  A  full  account  of  this  event  is  recorded  in  a  Tory 
publication  of  the  time,  written  with  a  mixture  of  falent 
and  buffoonery :  in  the  following  extract,  the  reader  will 
not  overlook  the  glance  of  sarcasm  directed  at  De  Foe, 
who  was  present  at  the  entertainment. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  the 
Kentish  men  set  at  liberty,  the  legitimates  assembled  the 
heads  of  the  tribes,  where  it  was  carried  item.  con.  that 
the  five  Kentish  prisoners  should  have  the  thanks  of  all  the 
factious  houses  in  England  ;  and  then  it  was  resolved,  that 
money  be  collected  to  make  a  noble  treat  for  the  said 
worthy  members,  in  honour  of  their  gallant  and  generous 
enterprises,  and  in  derision  of  that  Parliament  who  had  so 
unjustly  confined  them ;  and  accordingly  some  of  the  sheriff- 
makers  of  London  were  ordered  to  collect  the  said  money, 
which  I  am  told  they  did,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds ;  though  some  they  importuned  to  join  with  them 
had  more  wit  than  to  do  it.  And  to  complete  the  show,  that 
it  might  look  somewhat  majestic  the  ballad-maker  of 
Whitehall  was  ordered  to  compose  some  lines  to  the  laud 
and  praise  of  the  five  Kentish  worthies,  which  he  did  with 
like  success  as  when  he  and  the  parson  (Dr  Nicholas  Brady) 
rebelled  against  King  David,  and  broke  his  lute  and  mur 
dered  his  psalms.  Things  being  thus  ordered,  the  guinea- 
|  droppers  for  the  feast  meet  at  Mercers'  Chapel,  where  all 
'  things  are  ready — baked,  boiled,  and  roast,  and  cod  and 
calfs  head  in  abundance.  Hut  when  the  five  worthies 
entered,  Lord,  what  a  stir  there  was  !  Jove,  when  he  ap 
pears  in  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  cannot  have  more  homage 
paid  him.  The  cits  were  grown  mere  courtiers,  and  none 
could  have  thought  their  hams  had  been  so  supple.  Next 
the  worthies  was  placed  their  Secretary  of  State,  the  author 
of  the  Legion  Letter;  and  one  might  have  read  the  down- 
fal  of  Parliaments  in  his  very  countenance.  Besides  those 
admitted  to  the  feast,  fame  had  brought  a  numerous  crowd 
to  be  spectators.  The  journeymen  and  apprentices  ran  for 
one  whole  day  from  their  masters.  This  was  even  as  bad 
as  a  Lord  Mayor's  show.  Hither  came  the  good  man  and 
good  woman,  who  brought  her  child  along  with  her,  and 
went  home  very  well  satisfied,  and  thanked  God  that  her 
child.had  seen  a  Kentish  worthy ;  but  after  the  teeth  had 
done  their  duty  the  tongues  went  to  work,  and  nothing  was 
spol:e:i  but  in  praise  of  the  heroes  and  condemnation  of 
the  Parliament.  The  most  dissenting  squeamish  stomach 
present  could  drink  off  its  glass  to  the  health  of  Ciiiijue 
Qua  tie,  i.e.  to  the  five  Kentish  worthies  and  the  four 
impeached  Lords.  It  wasresolved,  neminc  confradicente, 
that  the  Parliament  should  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  five 
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Thursday,  the  2nd  of  July,  they  set  out  for 
Kent ;  the  citi/ens  had  offered  to  accompany 
them  out  of  town,  but  they  declined  it,  desiring 
to  go  privately. 

And  those  who  pretend  to  charge  them  with 
affecting  popularity  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  they  were  fain  to  send  their  coaches  empty 
out  of  town,  and  go  by  water  to  meet  them,  to 
avoid  the  respect  which  the  citizens  would  have 
shown  them.  But  there  was  no  shunning  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  who  showed  their 
value  for  the  gentlemen,  and  the  cause  for  which 
they  had  suffered,  in  all  the  possible  terms  of  re 
spect  and  affection. 

The  first  instance  of  this  was  at  Blackneath, 
where  Mr  David  PoHiill,  one  of  the  gentlemen, 
was  to  separate  from  the  rest,  the  road  lying  near 
Bromley,  to  his  house  at  Ottford,  in  Kent.  He 
was  met  at  Black  heath  by  above  500  horse,  who 
received  him  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  sur-  ] 
rounded  his  coach  with  such  shouts  and  joy  as  i 
sufficiently  testified  their  respect  for  him,  and 
their  satisfaction  at  his  return  among  them.  Nor 
can  I  omit  that  having,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
drank  among  and  discoursed  with  some  of  that 
party  while  they  were  waiting  for  Mr  Polhill,  I 
never  heard  of  any  gentleman  more  universally 
beloved  by  the  country,  or  more  particularly  dis 
tinguished  for  modesty  and  temper ;  and  I  be 
lieve  I  may  affirm,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  gentleman  so  near  the  city  of  London  who 
could  have  had  such  an  appearance  of  his  own 
tenants  and  neighbours  to  congratulate  his  deli 
verance.  Mr  Polhill  being  come  to  the  corner 
of  the  park-wall  on  Blackheath,  stopped  to  take 
leave  of  his  brethren,  and  giving  them  a  loud 
huzza,  wished  them  a  good  journey  and  pro 
ceeded  to  Ottford.  All  possible  demonstrations 
of  joy  concluded  the  day,  and  it  has  not  been 
known  that  the  country  ever  expressed  more 
satisfaction  since  the  coronation  of  King  William 
than  at  the  return  of  this  gentleman.  The  rest 
of  the  gentlemen  proceeded  to  Rochester,  where 
they  were  met  by  such  a  body  of  horse  that  the 
principal  inns  of  the  town  could  not  entertain 
them,  some  of  whom  had  come  twenty  miles  to 
meet  them.  The  mayor  of  Rochester  paid  his 
respect  to  them,  and  complained  that  he  had  no 
notice  given  him  of  their  coming,  otherwise  he 
would  have  met  them  out  of  town  with  a  good 
body  of  horse.  Here  they  rested  to  refresh  them 
selves  and  horses,  and  about  six  o'clock  set  for 
ward  for  Maidstone.  The  people  of  Maidstone, 
though  it  was  market-day,  could  not  have  pa 
tience  to  wait  at  the  place  where  they  generally 
go  to  meet  the  judges,  but  a  great  many  horse 
men  met  them  on  the  Downs  and  the  top  of 
Boxley-hill,  four  miles  from  the  town.  At  Sand- 
lin,  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  the  gentle 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  met  them  with  their 
coaches,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  people- 
on  horseback  and  on  foot,  shouting  and  bidding 
them  welcome.  After  a  short  stay  hero,  to  re- 
rei\e  the  compliments  of  the  gentlemen,  they 
proceeded  (the  gentlemen's  coaches  falling  into 
the  rear)  to  the  park,  the  seat  of  the  Lady  Tay- 


wortliies  should  be  choncn  in  the  next  Parliament,  two  of 
them  f«r  the  county,  and  the  others  for  the  most  consider 
able  corporations  in  Kn:t. 


lor,  who  is  married  to  Mr  Thomas  Colepeper, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  said  Lady 
Taylor,  the  old  Lady  Colepeper,  the  mother  of 
the  gentleman,  and  several  ladies  of  quality,  the 
people  shouting  all  the  while,  "  A  Colepeper  !  a 
Colepeper !"  and  the  poor  strewing  the  ways 
with  greens  and  flowers  ;  and  thus  they  proceed 
ed  into  the  town  with  such  universal  acclama 
tions  of  the  people  as  the  like  was  never  seen  in 
that  country  since  the  restoration  of'King  Charles 
the  Second. 

The  night  concluded  with  a  great  bonfire,  and 
the  healths  of  all  the  gentlemen  drank  round  it, 
to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Jacobites,  of 
whom  there  are  but  very  few  in  those  parts,  and 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  country.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  appearance,  for  at  Bearstead, 
nhout  three  miles  further,  the  country  was  assem 
bled,  the  bells  rung,  and  several  hundreds  of  the 
people  continued  together  all  night,  with  extra 
ordinary  joy,  expecting  that  the  elder  Mr  Cole 
peper,  Mr  Champneys,  and  Mr  Hamilton,  would 
have  continued  their  journey  to  Holingbourn,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  the  Colepepers; 
but  the  extraordinary  reception  they  found  at 
Maidstone  had  detained  them  so  long,  that  it  was 
too  late  to  go  on  ;  so  they  lay  at  Maidstone  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  abundance  of  gentlemen 
and  country  people  came  particularly  to  pay 
their  respects  to  them,  and  bid  them  welcome 
into  the  country. 

And  at  the  time  of  the  assizes  lately  held  at 
Maidstone,  the  grand  jury,  consisting  of  very 
eminent  gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  the  county, 
whereof  twelve  were  justices  of  the  peace,  went 
in  a  body  to  the  gentlemen,  and  publicly  gave 
them  thanks  for  their  fidelity  to  their  country,  in 
delivering  their  petition  to  the  Parliament. 

In  all  these  expressions  of  the  country's  joy  at 
the  return  of  these  honest  gentlemen,  it  might  be 
inquired  what  they  said  of  the  Parliament ;  be 
cause  it  is  so  natural  to  curse  with  one  hand 
when  we  bless  with  the  other,  that  it  might  be 
rationally  expected.  It  is  true,  the  country,  being 
justly  disobliged  at  the  ill  usage  of  these  gentle 
men,  did  not  spare  their  reflections ;  but  I  choose 
to  pass  it  over,  because  it  is  not  Parliaments  in 
general,  but  the  conspirators  and  Jacobite  party 
in  a  Parliament,  that  are  at  present  the  nation's 
burthen,  and  from  whom  she  groans  to  be  re 
deemed. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

HAD  this  nation  listened  to  the  calls  of  their  own 
reason,  and  to  the  voice  of  things,  all  this  confusion 
of  councils  had  been  prevented  ;  had  the  people 
of  England  chosen  men  of  honesty  and  of  peace- 
i  able  principles,  men  of  candour,  disengaged  from 
interest  and  design,  that  had  nothing  before  them 
lint  the  benefit  of  their  country,  the  safety  of 
religion,  and  the  interest  of  Europe,  all  this  had 
been  avoided  ;  they  would  never  have  imprisoned 
the  honest  <rentlemen  for  coming  to  meet  them 
with  the  sense  of  their  country  in  a  peaceable  peti 
tion.  They  would  never  have  had  occasion  to 
repent  of  their  refusing  to  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  the  people ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  look  back,  the 
nation  has  had  the  misfortune  to  choose  them, 
and  our  peace  and  liberty,  and  the  Prote-tant 
interest  in  Europe,  is  too  much  in  their  hands. 
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All  the  advice  I  can  pretend  to  give  my  fellow 
slaves  and  countrymen  is,  that  they  would  not  be 
backward  to  let  the  gentlemen  know  that  the 
nation  is  sensible  they  are  not  doing  their  duty  ; 
and  withal,  that  to  impose  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  English  nation  has  always  been 
fatal  to  the  persons  of  those  who  have  attempted 
it,  and  their  examples  stand  as  buoys  and  marks 
to  warn  posterity  of  the  hidden  dangers  which 
others  have  fallen  into. 

It  has  been  fatal  to  favourites,  to  judges,  to 
lords,  and  to  kings,  and  will  certainly  be  so  even 
to  parliaments  if  they  descend  to  abuse  the  peo 
ple  they  represent.  Their  imprisoning  these  five 
gentlemen  had  neither  reason,  law,  pretence,  nor 
policy  in  it.  It  had  no  reason  in  it,  because  they 
had  offended  against  no  law,  either  of  reason  or 
the  nature  of  the  thing  ;  it  had  no  law  in  it,  be 
cause  they  had  no  legal  power  to  commit  any  but 
their  own  members  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  they 
are  convinced  there  was  no  policy  in  it,  for  there 
is  seldom  much  policy  in  doing  that  publicly 
which  we  know  we  shall  be  ashamed  of.  The 
not  proceeding  against  them  afterward  showed 
they  were  either  ashamed  or  afraid ;  had  they 
been  in  the  right,  there  could  be  no  reason  to 
fear ;  and  if  in  the  wrong,  they  had  all  the  reason 
in  the  world  to  be  ashamed.  To  commit  five 
gentlemen  to  custody  for  petitioning  them  to  do 
what  they  really  knew  they  ought  to  have  done, 
it  was  the  most  preposterous  thing  in  nature. 
To  punish  for  humbly  petitioning ;  it  is  nonsense 
in  itself.  God  himself  permits  the  meanest  and 
most  despicable  of  his  creatures  to  remind  him, 
as  we  may  say,  of  their  wants  and  petition  for  his 
aid.  The  most  contemptible  beggar  is  permitted 
to  be  importunate  for  relief,  and  though  the  law 
is  against  him,  we  are  not  affronted  at  it.  But 
to  resent  the  representation  of  their  country,  and 
imprison  gentlemen  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
freeholders  of  a  county,  came  under  the  express 
protection  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  deliver  a 
petition !  it  was  the  most  ridiculous,  inconsistent 
action,  that  ever  Parliament  of  England  was  guilty 
of ;  and,  with  submission,  I  think  the  best  action 
the  same  House  can  do  at  their  next  meeting  is  to 
vote  that  it  should  be  razed  out  of  their  journals, 
and  never  be  made  a  precedent  for  the  time  to 
come ;  upon  which  condition,  and  no  other,  the 
nation  ought  to  forgive  it  them. 

The  act  of  the  13  Charles  II,  to  assert  the 
right  of  the  subject  petitioning,  is  a  sufficient 
authority  for  any  one  to  quote  ;  and  those  that 
pretend  to  call  this  an  illegal  act,  must  first 
trample  down  the  authority  of  that  Act  of  Par 
liament. 

Let  this  act  justify  me  in  saying,  that  to  im 
prison  Englishmen  for  petitioning  is  illegal,  and 
a  dishonour  to  English  Parliaments. 

But  say  the  lame  excusers  of  this  eccentric 
motion  of  the  House,  this  was  a  factious  thing 
contrived  by  a  few  insignificant  people  of  no 
value,  and  the  matter  of  it  is  saucy  and  imperti 
nent. 


First,  had  it  been  a  petition  of  the  meanest 
and  most  inconsiderable  person  in  England,  and 
that  single  by  himself,  provided  he  were  a  free 
holder  of  England,  he  had  a  legal  right  to  speak 
his  mind,  for  that  same  reason  from  whence  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  claim  a  freedom  of 
speech,  gives  every  commoner  a  freedom  to 
speak  to  the  House,  since  every  freeholder  has 
an  equal  concern  in  their  debates,  and  equal 
power  in  deputing  them  to  sit  there.  But  be 
cause  this  right,  unlimited,  might  be  tumultuous 
and  uneasy,  therefore  the  method  how  he  shall 
do  it  is  circumscribed,  for  decency's  sake,  that  it 
shall  be  done  by  petition,  and  that  petition  shall 
be  presented  so  and  so,  and  by  such  a  number, 
and  no  more ;  but  that  it  should  not  be  lawful 
to  petition,  no  tribunal,  no  court,  no  collective 
or  representative  body  of  men  in  the  world  ever 
refused  it ;  nay,  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  does 
not  forbid  it,  the  Divan  of  the  Turks  allows  it, 
and  I  believe  if  Satan  himself  kept  his  court 
in  public,  he  would  not  prohibit  it.  But  be 
sides  this,  the  fact  is  not  true :  as  for  being 
contrived  by  a  few  people,  let  the  impartial  rela 
tion  here  given  answer  that  ridiculous  untruth, 
unless  you  will  account  the  county  of  Kent  a 
few,  for  certainly  eleven  parts  of  twelve  in  the 
whole  county,  and  now  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
approve  of  it.  Nor  has  the  reproach  upon  these 
persons  presenting  it  more  of  truth,  unless  gen 
tlemen  of  ancient  and  illustrious  families,  whose 
ancestors  have  been  known  for  several  ages  to 
be  men  of  honour  and  estates,  allied  to  several 
of  the  nobility,  and  now  known  and  valued  by 
the  whole  county,  both  for  their  considerable 
fortunes  as  well  as  personal  merit,  unless,  I  say, 
such  men  are  to  be  accounted  private  and  incon 
siderable,  the  charge  cannot  be  true.  To  such  I 
shall  only  say,  that  the  ancestors  of  these  gentle 
men  were  members  of  ancient  parliaments,  and 
of  such  parliaments  as  would  have  been  ashamed 
of  committing  such  an  absurdity  as  to  imprison 
the  freeholders  of  England  for  a  peaceable  pe 
tition. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  petition,  and  which 
some  people  say  was  a  banter, — the  turning  their 
loyal  addresses  into  bills  of  supply,— the  gentle 
men  ought  to  have  had  liberty  to  explain  them 
selves,  which  if  they  had  done,  I  am  of  the  opi 
nion  that  it  would  have  been  to  this  purpose, 
that  they  thought  it  was  proper  the  House 
should  speedily  supply  the  King  so  with  money, 
as  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  defend  our  Pro 
testant  neighbours  from  the  encroachments  of 
France,  and  not  to  lose  their  time  in  addressing 
the  King  in  matters  of  less  moment. 

I  shall  conclude  with  this  short  animadversion 
by  way  of  remark,  and  let  all  men  judge  of  the 
justness  of  the  observation,  that  as  this  was  the 
first  time  that  ever  the  English  nation  petitioned 
to  be  taxed,  so  this  was  the  first  Parliament 
that  ever  addressed  the  King  to  take  care  of 
himself,  and  defend  himself  against  his  people. 


THE  HISTORY  &c. 


ADDENDA. 


SOME  book-learn'd  fools  pretend  to  find  a  flaw 
In  our  late  senate  votes  for  want  of  law, 
And  insolently  say  the  men  of  Kent 
Were  rudely  handled  by  the  Parliament. 
Knowledge  of  things  would  teach  them  every  hour 
That  law  is  but  an  heathen  word  for  power. 
Might,  right,  force,  justice,  equity, 
Are  terms  synonymous,  and  must  agree ; 
For  who  shall  e'er  the  argument  confute, 
Where  power  prevails,  and  no  man  dare  dispute  ? 

Nature  has  left  this  tincture  in  the  blood, 
That  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  could , 
Not  kings  alone,  not  ecclesiastic  pride, 
But  parliaments  and  all  mankind  beside. 
All  men,  like  Phroton.  would  command  the  reins ; 
'Tis  only  want  of  power  that  restrains. 
Then  why  should  we  think  strange  the  Parliament 
The  people's  late  petitions  should  resent  ? 
'Tis  latal  to  tyrannic  power  when  they 
Who  should  be  ruin'd  grumble  to  obey ; 
And  tyrants  never  can  complete  their  reign 
So  long  as  injur'd  subjects  dare  complain  ; 
If  they  do  not  their  first  address  withstand, 
What  now  they  supplicate,  they'll  soon  command. 
By  first  suppressing  early  discontent, 
They  aim'd  the  consequences  to  prevent, 
For  well  they  knew  that,  should  the  nation  try 
To  ask  once  more,  they  durst  not  twice  deny. 

England  has  this  one  fate  peculiar  to  her, 
Never  to  want  a  party  to  undo  her ; 
The  Court,  the  Kings,  the  Church,  the  Parlia 
ment, 

Alternately  pursue  the  same  intent, 
Under  the  specious  term  of  liberty, 
The  passive  injur'd  people  to  betray ; 
And  it  has  always  been  the  people's  fate 
To  see  their  own  mistakes  when  'twas  too  late; 
Senseless  of  danger,  sleepy  and  secure, 
Till  their  distempers  grew  too  strong  to  cure, 
Till  they're  embrac'd  by  the  approaching  grave, 
And  none  but  Jove  and  miracles  tan  save. 

In  vain  bold  heroes  venture  to  redeem 
A  people  willinger  to  sink  than  swim : 
If  there's  a  Brutus  in  the  nation  found, 
That  dares  patrician  usurpation  wound, 
He's  sure  to  find  an  ignominious  grave, 
And  perish  by  the  people  he  would  save. 
Such  are  by  virtue  signaliz'd  in  vain, 
We'll  own  the  merit,  but  abuse  the  men. 

Marius  sav'd  Rome,  and  was  by  Rome  despis'd ; 
And  many  a  Russel  we  have  sacrificed. 
Then  who  for  English  freedom  would  appear,  ~\ 
When  lives  of  patriots  are  never  dear,  ( 

And  streams  of  generous  blood  flow  unregarded  f 
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Posterity  will  be  asham'd  to  own 
The  actions  we,  their  ancestors,  have  done 
When  they  for  ancient  precedent  inquire, 
And  to  the  journals  of  this  age  retire, 
To  see  one  tyrant  banish'd  from  his  home, 
To  set  five  hundred  traitors  in  his  room, 
They'll  blush  to  find  the  head  beneath  the  tail, 
And  representing,  treachery  prevail : 
They'll  be  araaz'd  to  sec  there  was  but  five 
Whose  courage  could  their  liberty  survive. 
While  we  that  durst  illegal  power  dethrone, 
Should  basely  be  enslav'd  by  tyrants  of  our  own.  • 


*  Another  pamphlet  on  this  subject  was  written  by 
Lord  Soraers,  and  entitled,  '  Jura  Populi  Anglican! ;  or, 
the  Subject's  Right  of  Petitioning  set  forth.  Occasioned 
by  the  case  of  the  Kentish  Petitioners.  With  some 
Thoughts  on  the  Reasons  which  induced  those  Gentlemen 
to  petition ;  and  of  the  Commons'  Right  of  Imprisoning. 
London :  printed  in  the  year  1701.  In  a  preface  of  conside 
rable  length,  the  author  notices  the  general  dissatisfaction  of 
the  nation  at  the  late  proceedings  of  the  Commons,  which 
had  given  just  grounds  for  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and 
plainly  demonstrated  very  extraordinary  designs.  After 
considering  the  different  acceptations  of  the  terms  Whig 
and  Tory,  he  shows  that  neither  can  properly  belong  to  the 
faction  that  ruled  in  Parliament.  "  If  we  consider  the 
men,  and  compare  what  they  have  done  with  the  pretended 
principles  of  their  party,  it  will  hardly  seem  odder  to  see 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  bribery, 
or  Mr  John  Howe  exclaim  against  exorbitant  grants,  or 
Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  violent  either  against  grants  or 
a  standing  army,  or  to  find  them  who  discovered  a  plain 
inclination  to  quiet  France  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
Spanish  dominions,  quarrel  at  the  Treaty  of  Partition  for 
giving  France  too  much,  than  to  see  them  assume  the 
name  of  Tories.  Is  not  Robert  Harley  a  ringleader  in 
this  Tory  party?  Is  not  his  brother  Edward  a  leading 
member?  Does  not  he  attend  all  ordinances,  and  as  con 
stantly,  every  week-day,  frequent  the  service  of  the  church 
(for  his  is  a  church  party)  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  as  he 
docs  the  conventicle  every  Lord's-day?  Are  not  the  Fo- 
leys,  Winningtons,  St  Johns,  and  others  of  that  leaven, 
members  of  this  fraternity  ?  It  is,  methinks,  hard  to  say 
how  a  faction,  blended  with  such  a  number  of  names 
noted  for  their  inveteracy  to  the  true  Tory  principles,  can 
be  called  a  Tory  party.  Nothing,  sure,  but  necessity,  and 
a  want  of  men  to  serve  some  great  design,  could  make 
them,  who  pretend  to  be  genuine  Tories,  and  consequently 
must  hate  a  comprehension,  and  love  to  keep  their  party 
pure  and  unmixed,  herd  with  a  set  of  men  so  odious  to 
I  them."  Our  author  justly  observes,  that  if  we  would 
judge  rightly  between  the  contending  parties,  we  ought  to 
consider  their  actions,  and  not  the  names  and  characters 
they  assume,  or  give  to  each  other. 

In  discussing  the  illegality  of  committing  those  who  pre 
sented  the  Kentish  Petition  to  prison,  the  writer  arranges 
I  his  thoughts  under  the  three  following  heads: — 1.  What 
power  the  House  of  Commons  has  to  imprison.  2.  The  sub 
ject's  right  of  petitioning.  3.  What  reasons  tin-  gentlemen 
of  the  county  of  Kent  had  to  offer  that  petition  when  they 
did.  The  arguments  brought  forward  are  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  eminent  abilities  of  the  writer,  who 
confirms  them  by  a  reference  to  the  best  legal  authorities 
supported  by  the  claims  of  reason  and  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind.  Under  the  last  particular,  ha  insinuates  that 
French  gold  had  a  considerable  influence  in  the  manage 
ment  of  public  affairs. 
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"TO  THE  KNIGHTS,  CITIZENS,  AND 
BURGESSES,  IN  PARLIAMENT  AS 
SEMBLED  : 

"  Gentlemen, — It  were  to  be  wished  you  were 
men  of  that  temper,  and  possessed  of  so  much 
honour  as  to  bear  with  the  truth,  though  it  be 
against  you ;  especially  from  us  who  have  so 
much  right  to  tell  it  you :  But,  since  even  peti 
tions  to  you  from  your  masters  (for  such  are  the 
people  who  chose  you)  are  so  haughtily  received, 
as  with  the  committing  the  authors  to  illegal 
custody,  you  must  give  us  leave  to  give  you  this 
fair  notice  of  your  misbehaviour,  without  ex 
posing  our  names.  If  you  think  fit  to  rectify 
your  error,  you  will  do  well,  and  possibly  may 
hear  no  more  of  us;  but  if  not,  assure  yourselves 
the  nation  will  not  long  hide  their  resentment. 
And  though  there  are  no  stated  proceedings  to 
bring  you  to  your  duty,  yet  the  great  law  of 
reason  says,  and  all  nations  allow,  that  whatever 
power  is  above  law,  is  burthensome  and  tyranni 
cal,  and  may  be  reduced  by  extra-judicial  me 
thods.  You  are  not  above  the  people's  resent 
ment:  they  that  made  you  members,  may  re 
duce  you  to  the  same  rank  from  whence  they 
chose  you,  and  may  give  you  a  taste  of  their 
abused  kindness  in  terms  you  may  not  be  pleased 
with. 

"  When  the  people  of  England,  assembled  in 
Convention,  presented  the  crown  to  his  present 
Majesty,  they  annexed  a  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  the  People ;  in  which  was  expressed 
what  was  illegal  and  arbitrary  in  the  former 
reign,  and  was  claimed  as  of  right  to  be  done  by 
succeeding  kings  of  England.  In  like  manner, 
here  follows,  Gentlemen,  a  short  abridgment  of 
the  nation's  grievances,  and  of  your  illegal  and 
unwarrantable  practices ;  and  a  claim  of  right, 
which  we  make  in  the  name  of  ourselves,  and 
such  of  the  good  people  of  England  as  are 
justly  alarmed  at  your  proceedings. 

"1.  To  raise  funds  for  money,  and  declare 
by  borrowing  clauses,  that  whosoever  advances 
money  on  those  funds,  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of 
the  next  aid,  if  the  funds  fall  short ;  and  then 
give  subsequent  funds,  without  transferring  the 
deficiency  of  the  former,  is  a  horrible  cheat  on  the 
subject  who  lent  the  money,  a  breach  of  public 


faith,  and  destructive  to  the  honour  and  credit  oi 
parliaments. 

"  2.  To  imprison  men  who  are  not  your  own 
members,  by  no  proceedings  but  a  vote  of  the 
House,  and  to  continue  them  in  custody  sine 
die,  is  illegal ;  a  notorious  breach  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people  ;  setting  up  a  dispensing  power  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  your  fathers  never 
pretended  to;  bidding  defiance  to  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  personal 
liberty ;  destructive  of  the  laws,  and  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  you :  The  King,  at  the  same 
time,  being  obliged  to  ask  your  leave  to  continue 
in  custody  the  horrid  assassinators  of  his  person. 

"  3.  Committing  to  custody  those  gentlemen, 
who,  at  the  command  of  the  people  (whose  ser 
vants  you  are),  did,  in  a  peaceable  way,  put  you 
in  mind  of  your  duty,  is  illegal  and  injurious ; 
destructive  of  the  subject's  right  of  petitioning 
for  redress  of  grievances,  which  has  by  all  par 
liaments  before  you  been  acknowledged  to  be 
their  undoubted  right. 

"  4.  Your  voting  a  petition  from  the  gentlemen 
of  Kent  insolent,  is  ridiculous  and  impertinent, 
because  the  freeholders  of  England  are  your 
superiors ;  and  is  a  contradiction  in  itself,  and  a 
contempt  of  the  English  freedom,  and  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  parliamentary  power. 

"  5.  Voting  people  guilty  of  bribery  and  ill 
practices,  and  committing  them,  as  aforesaid, 
without  bail,  and  then  upon  submission,  and 
kneeling  to  your  House,  discharging  them,  ex 
acting  exorbitant  fees  by  your  officers,  is  illegal, 
betraying  the  justice  of  the  nation,  selling  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  encouraging  the  extortion 
and  villany  of  gaolers  and  officers,  and  discon 
tinuing  the  legal  prosecution  of  offenders  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law. 

"  6.  Prosecuting  the  crime  of  bribery  in  some 
to  serve  a  party,  and  then  proceed  no  farther, 
though  proof  lay  before  you,  is  partial  and  unjust ; 
and  a  scandal  upon  the  honour  of  Parliaments. 

"  7.  Voting  the  Treaty  of  Partition  fatal  to 
Europe,  because  it  gave  so  much  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  to  the  French,  and  not  concerning 
yourselves  to  prevent  their  taking  possession  of 
it  all ;  deserting  the  Dutch  when  the  French  are 
at  their  doors,  till  it  be  almost  too  late  to  help 


•It  was  upon  occasion  of  the  circumstance  just  recorded 
that  De  Foe  drew  up  the  celebrated  Legion  Paper  referred 
to,  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
Wednesday  the  14th  May,  and  produced  an  extraordinary 
sensation  both  in  parliament  and  upon  the  nation.  The 
"  Memorial"  was  enclosed  in  the  following  letter  to  Mr 
Harley : — 

"  Mr  Speaker, — The  enclosed  Memorial  you  are  charged 
with  in  behalf  of  many  thousands  of  the  good  people  of 
England.  There  is  neither  Papist,  Jacobite,  seditious, 
court,  or  party  interest  concerned  in  it,  but  honesty  and 
truth.  You  are  commanded  by  200,000  Englishmen  to  de 


liver  it  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  inform  them  that 
it  is  no  banter,  but  serious  truth,  and  a  serious  regard  to 
it  is  expected.  Nothing  but  justice  and  their  duty  is  re 
quired,  and  it  is  required  by  them  who  have  both  a  right 
to  require  and  power  to  compel,  viz.  the  people  of  England. 
We  could  have  come  to  the  House  strong  enough  to  oblige 
them  to  hear  us  ;  but  we  have  avoided  any  tumult,  not  de 
siring  to  embroil,  but  to  save  our  native  country  If  you 
refuse  to  communicate  it  to  them,  you  will  find  cause  in  a 
short  time  to  repent  it. 

"  To  Robert  Harley,  Esq. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
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them ;  is  unjust  to  our  treaties,  and  unkind  to 
our  confederates,  dishonourable  to  the  English 
nation,  and  shows  you  very  negligent  of  the  safety 
of  England,  and  of  our  Protestant  neighbours. 

"  8.  Ordering  immediate  hearings  to  trifling 
petitions,  to  please  parties  in  elections;  and  post- 
poning  the  petition  of  a  widow  for  the  blood  ol 
her  murdered  daughter,  without  giving  it  a  read 
ing  ;  is  an  illegal  delay  of  justice,  and  dishonour 
able  to  the  public  justice  of  the  nation. 

•'  9.  Addressing  the  King  to  displace  his  friends 
upon  base  surmises,  before  a  legal  trial,  or 
article  proved,  is  illegal,  and  inverting  the  laws, 
and  making  execution  go  before  judgment ;  con 
trary  to  the  true  sense  of  the  law,  which  esteems 
every  man  a  good  man  till  something  appears  to 
the  contrary. 

"  10.  Delaying  the  proceedings  upon  capital 
impeachment,  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  per 
sons,  without  proving  the  fact,  is  illegal  and  op 
pressive,  destructive  of  the  liberty  of  Englishmen, 
a  delay  of  justice,  and  a  reproach  to  parlia 
ments. 

"  11.  Suffering  saucy  and  indecent  reproaches 
upon  his  Majesty's  person  to  be  publicly  made  in 
your  House,  particularly  by  that  impudent  scan 
dal  of  parliaments,  John  Howe,  without  showing 
such  resentments  as  you  ought  to  do ;  the  said 
John  Howe  saying  openly,  '  That  his  Majesty  had 
made  a  felonious  treaty  to  rob  his  neighbours ;' 
insinuating  that  the  Partition  Treaty  (which  was 
everyway  as  just  as  blowing  up  one  man's  house 
to  save  another's),  was  a  combination  to  rob  his 
neighbours  ;"  was  a  combination  to  rob  the  King 
of  Spain  of  his  due.  This  is  making  a  Billings 
gate  of  the  House,  and  setting  up  to  bully  your 
Sovereign,  contrary  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
that  freedom  of  speech  which  you  claim  as  a 
right,  is  scandalous  to  parliaments,  undutiful 
and  unmanly,  and  a  reproach  to  the  whole  na 
tion. 

"  12.  Your  Speaker  exacting  the  exorbitant 
rate  of  10/.  per  diem  for  the  votes,  and  giving  the 
printer  encouragement  to  raise  it  on  the  people, 
by  selling  them  at  four-pence  per  sheet,  is  illegal 
and  arbitrary  exaction,  dishonourable  to  the 
House,  and  burthensome  to  the  people. 

"  13.  Neglecting  still  to  pay  the  nation's  debts, 
compounding  for  interest,  and  postponing  peti 
tions,  is  illegal,  dishonourable,  and  destructive  of 
the  public  faith. 

"  14.  Publicly  neglecting  tne  great  work  of 
Reformation  of  Manners,  though  often  pressed  to 
it  by  the  King,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God, 
and  encouragement  of  vice,  is  a  neglect  of  your 
duty,  and  an  abuse  of  the  trust  reposed  in  you 
by  God,  his  Majesty,  and  the  people. 

"  15.  Being  scandalously  vicious  yourselves, 
both  in  your  morals  and  religion ;  lewd  in  life 
and  erroneous  in  doctrine ;  having  public  blas 
phemers,  and  impudent  deniers  of  the  Divinity 
of  our  Saviour  amongst  you,  and  suffering  them, 
unrcproved  and  unpunished,  to  the  infinite  regret 
of  all  good  Christians,  and  the  just  abhorrence 
of  the  whole  nation. 

"  Wherefore,  in  the  said  prospect  of  the  im 
pending  ruin  of  our  native  country,  while  parlia 
ments  (which  ought  to  be  the  security  and  de 
fence  of  our  laws  and  constitution)  betray  then 
trust,  and  abuse  the  people  whom  they  should 


protect ;  and  no  other  way  being  left  us  but  that 
force  which  we  are  very  loath  to  make  use  of,  that 
posterity  may  know  we  did  not  insensibly  fall 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  prevailing  party,  we  do 
hereby  claim  and  declare, 

"  1.  That  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  the  people 
of  England,  in  ease  their  repre-entulives  in  Par 
liament  do  not  proceed  according  to  their  duty 
!  and  the  people's  interest,  to  inform  them  of  their 
dislike,  disown  their  actions,  and  direct  them  to 
such  things  as  they  think  fit,  either  by  petition, 
address,  proposal,  memorial,  or  any  other  , 
able  way. 

"  2.  That  the  House  of  Commons,  separately, 
and  otherwise  than  by  bill  legally  passed  into 
an  act,  have  no  legal  power  to  suspend  or  dis 
pense  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  any  more  than 
the  King  has  by  his  prerogative. 

"  3.  That  the  House  of  Commons  has  no 
legal  power  to  imprison  any  person,  or  commit 
them  to  custody  of  Serjeants  or  otherwise  (their 
own  members  excepted),  but  ought  to  address 
the  King,  to  cause  any  person,  on  good  grounds, 
to  be  apprehended,  which  persons  so  apprehended 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
and  be  fairly  brought  to  trial  by  due  course  of  law. 

"  4.  That,  if  the  House  of  Commons,  in  breach 
of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  people,  do  betray 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  act  negligently, 
or  arbitrarily  and  illegally,  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  people  of  England  to  call  them  to 
an  account  for  the  same,  and  by  convention, 
assembly,  or  force,  may  proceed  against  them  as 
traitors  and  betrayers  of  their  country. 

"  These  things  we  think  proper  to  declare  as 
the  unquestioned  right  of  the  people  of  England, 
whom  you  serve,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  ri?ht, 
(avoiding  the  ceremony  of  petitioning  our  info-    | 
riors,  for  such  you  are  by  your  present  circum 
stances,   as  the  person   sent   is   less    than  the    . 
sender),  we  do  publicly  protest  against  all  your 
aforesaid  illegal  actions,  and  in  the  name  of  our 
selves,  and  of  all  the  good  people  of  England, 
do  require  and  demand, 

"  1.  That  all  the  public  just  debts  of  the 
nation  be  forthwith  paid  and  discharged. 

"  2.  That  all  persons  illegally  imprisoned  as 
aforesaid  be  either  immediately  discharged,  or 
admitted  to  bail,  as  by  law  they  ought  to  be ; 
and  the'  liberty  of  the  subject  recognised  and 
restored. 

"  That  John  Howe  aforesaid  be  obliged  to  ask 
his  Majesty's  pardon  for  his  vile  reflections,  or 
be  immediately  expelled  the  House. 

"  4.  That  the  growing  power  of  France  be  •  i 
taken  into  consideration;  the  succession  of  the  | 
Emperor  to  the  crown  of  Spain  supported ;  our  , 
Protestant  neighbours  protected;  as  the  interest  , 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion  require.-. 

"  />.   That  the  French   kinir  be  obliged  to  *jiiit     : 
Flanders,  or  his  Majesty  be  addressed  to  declare 
war  against  him. 

"  6.  That  suitable  supplies  be  granted  to  his 
Majesty  for  the  putting  all  these  necessary  things 
in  execution,  and  that  care  be  taken  that  sin-h 
taxes  as  are  raised,  may  be  more  equally  a- 
and  collected,  and  scandalous  deficiencies  pre 
vented. 

"  7.  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  may  bo 
trivcn  to  those  gentlemen  who  so  gallantly  an-  : 
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peared  in  the  behalf  of  their  country  with  the 
Kentish  Petition,  and  have  been  so  scandalously 
used  for  it. 

"  Thus,  gentlemen,  you  have  your  duty  laid 
before  you,  which  'tis  hoped  you  will  think  of; 
but,  if  you  continue  to  neglect  it,  you  may  ex 
pect  to  be  treated  according  to  the  resentment 
of  an  injured  nation;  for  Englishmen  are  no 
more  to  be  slaves  to  Parliaments  than  to  Kings. 
"  Our  Name  is  LEGION,  and  we  are  Many." 

"  Postscript.  If  you  require  to  have  this  Me 
morial  signed  with  our  Names,  it  shall  be  done 
on  your  first  order,  and  personally  presented.  "* 

*  The  Commons,  as  might  he  expected,  were  greatly 
incensed  at  the  hold  and  threatening  language  of  this 
Address.  As  the  author  remained  concealed,  they  did 
not  think  fit  to  pass  any  particular  censure  upon  it ;  and  it 
is  probahle  they  had  by  this  time  discovered  their  mistake 
in  proceeding  so  rashly  with  the  Kentish  gentlemen.  All 
that  we  learn  from  the  Journals  of  the  House,  says 
Ralph,  is,  "  That  the  Serjeant  having  been  ordered  to  go 
his  rounds  with  the  mace,  to  summon  such  members  as 
he  should  find  to  attend  the  service  of  .the  House,  a 
complaint  was  made  of  endeavours  to  raise  tumults  and 
sedition,  in  order  to  disturb  the  public  affairs  ;  and  it  was 
ordered  thereon  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw 
up  an  address,  humbly  to  lay  before  his  Majesty  the 
endeavours  of  several  ill-disposed  persons  to  raise  tumults 
and  sedition  in  the  kingdom ;  and  humbly  to  beseech  his 
Majesty  that  he  will  provide  for  the  public  peace  and 
-ecurity.  The  committee  so  appointed  consisted  of  fifty-  i 


three  persons ;  but  having  thought  better  of  it,  no  report 
was  called  for,  and  the  whole  affair  was  silently  let  fall.' 
That  the  House  was  in  no  small  ferment,  however,  appears 
from  a  minute  in  the  Journals,  respecting  an  altercation 
between  Sir  William  Strickland  and  Mr  Howe,  and  which 
called  for  the  interposition  of  the  House.  The  same  fac 
is  also  evident  from  a  subsequent  publication  by  LEGION 
which  tells  us,  that  the  House  was  frightened  out  of  its 
wits,  and  several  of  the  members  betook  themselves  to 
the  country. 

But  the  wholesome  truths  pronounced  by  LEGION, 
although  in  rather  rough  language,  were  far  from  beint 
lost,  either  upon  the  parliament  or  the  nation.  Bishop 
Kennet  says,  "  A  number  of  prudent,  sober  men  were  apt 
to  think  the  subject  matter  of  the  memorial  true ;"  and 
another  writer  observes,  "  That  Paper  struck  such  a  terror 
into  the  party  in  the  House,  that,  from  that  time,  there 
was  not  a  word  ever  spoken  of  proceeding  against  the 
Kentish  Petitioners,  and  the  members  of  that  party  began 
to  dropoff  and  get  into  the  country;  for  their  manage 
ment  began  to  be  so  disliked  over  the  whole  nation,  that 
their  own  fears  dictated  to  them  they  had  run  things  too 
far."  This  account  of  the  effect  of  De  Foe's  paper  is 
thus  stated  by  Oldmixon :— "  Though  the  '  Kentish  Petition' 
and  the  '  Legion's  Memorial,'"  says  he,  "  were  seemingly 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  Commons,  yet  there  seemed 
now  also  to  be  some  change  in  their  air  and  language. 
They  thought  it  policy  to  make  the  world  believe  they 
were  in  the  most  perfect  agreement  with  his  Majesty's 
councils  and  conduct,  and  the  most  zealous  for  his  honour 
and  interest;  but  they  would  not  take  a  direct  step 
towards  what  his  Majesty  desired  of  them, — a  positive 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Emperor,  and  his  right  to  the 
Spanish  succession,  which,  however,  his  Majesty  took 
especial  care  of  in  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  which  was  then 
negotiating 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  gave  rise  to  a  pamphlet  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Mackworth,  a  Welch  member, 
entitled,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Commons  of  England.  By  a  Member  of 
the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lond.,  1701."  The  work  is  divided  into 
four  chapters,  bearing  the  following  titles, 
which  sufficiently  unfold  the  author's  pur 
pose  : — 1.  Of  the  nature  and  excellency  of 
the  government  of  England,  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons.  2.  Of  the  establishment  of 
public  officers  and  ministers  of  state,  and 
how  the  rights  of  the  king  and  the  people 
are  thereby  secured.  3.  Of  the  security  to 
the  public  from  the  establishment  and  use 
of  the  king's  councils.  4.  Of  the  nature  of 
the  powers  and  proceedings  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  upon  impeachments. 

The  quarrel  of  the  Lords  was  taken  up 
against  Sir  Humphrey  in  a  work  entitled 
"  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  and  Preroga 
tives  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  wherein  a  late  discourse,  entitled  '  A 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons 
of  England,'  is  considered.  Folio.  Lond. 
1701."  In  this  production,  which  was  pro 
bably  by  Lord  Somers,  the  proceedings  in 
the  matter  of  the  impeachments  form  a  lead 
ing  topic,  and  it  concludes  with  the  following 
observations  : — "  Th,at  woful  experience  has 
taught  us  that  nothing  ever  succeeded  well 
in  this  nation  when  there  was  any  clashing 
or  unhappy  difference  either  between  the 
King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  for 
that  has  several  times  been  the  occasion  of 
bloody  wars  in  England,  and  has  ever  run 
even  the  whole  kingdom  upon  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Secondly.  When  there  was  no  good 
correspondence  between  the  Lords  and  the 
Commons,  as  in  the  example  of  the  king 
dom  of  Denmark,  which  in  four  days'  time, 
by  thinking  to  abate  the  power  of  the  Lords, 
changed  from  an  aristocracy  to  an  absolute 


monarchy;  and  where  the  Commons  have 
since  experienced  that  the  little  finger  of  an 
absolute  prince  is  heavier  than  the  loins  of 
many  nobles.  Thirdly.  When  the  Commons 
were  at  variance  among  themselves ;  for  that 
is  dividing  a  house  against  itself  in  the  literal 
sense,  which  cannot  long  subsist  under  such 
dangerous  symptoms  of  approaching  ruin." 

De  Foe,  thinking  that  Sir  Humphrey  had 
overlooked,  or  not  properly  stated  the  rights 
of  the  people,  seized  that  occasion  for  com 
posing  the  following  valuable  treatise,  of 
which  Mr  Chalmers  observes,  "  Every  lover 
of  liberty  must  be  pleased  with  the  perusal 
of  a  treatise,  which  vies  with  Mr  Locke's 
famous  tract  in  power  of  reasoning,  and  is 
superior  to  it  in  the  graces  of  style."  An 
other  biographer  of  De  Foe  observes,  that 
"  Those  misguided  writers  of  the  present 
day,  who  are  continually  broaching  so  many 
dangerous  doctrines  concerning  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  people  and  the  Parliament  of 
England,  would  do  well  to  observe  with 
what  temperate  and  grave  delicacy  this  dif 
ficult  subject  has  been  treated  by  an  old 
Whig,  and  a  keen  one,  in  these  masterly 
pages." 

In  1769,  during  the  contest  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Mr  Wilkes,  who  was 
refused  his  eeat,  although  repeatedly  re 
turned  by  his  constituents,  it  was  judged 
seasonable  to  reprint  this  work.  It  was 
accordingly  published  in  octavo  by  R.  Bald 
win,  in  Paternoster  row,  accompanied  by 
"  Some  Distinguished  Characters  of  a  Parlia 
ment-Man,  by  the  same  Author  ;"  with  the 
following  spirited  Dedication  "  To  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen  and 
Commons  of  the  City  of  London  :— 

Gentlemen, — When  with  a  disinterested 
ness  and  public  spirit,  which  have  done 
lionour  to  the  most  noble  characters  in  the 
most  virtuous  and  public-spirited  times,  you 
lately  petitioned  the  three  branches  of  the 
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legislature  not  to  put  the  badge  of  slavery  on 
your  fellow-subjects  by  the  extension  of  the 
Excise  Laws,  every  true  lover  of  liberty  was 
filled  with  the  greatest  veneration  and  the 
warmest  gratitude  towards  you.  But  the 
glorious  light  you  there  appeared  in,  was  too 
bright  not  to  raise  the  envy  and  malevolence 
of  some  ;  they,  therefore,  with  industry,  pro 
pagated  that  you  had  acted  against  the  Con 
stitution  in  petitioning  his  Majesty ;  and 
some,  if  I  am  informed  right,  who  ought  to 
have  known  the  Constitution  better,  talked 
in  very  high  terms.  It  was  a  matter,  not 
only  of  surprise,  but  of  concern,  that  the 
people  in  general  should  be  so  little  ac 
quainted  with  the  Constitution,  that  they 
should,  as  too  many  did,  fall  in  with  dan 
gerous,  unconstitutional,  and,  indeed,  absurd 
notions.  The  reprinting,  therefore,  of  this 
excellent  piece  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  De 
Foe,  who  seems  to  have  understood  as  well 
as  any  man  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  wherein  the  nature  of  our  consti 
tution  is  set  in  the  clearest  light,  upon  self- 
evident  principles,  and  the  original  power  of 
the  collective  body  of  the  people  asserted, 
seemed  to  be  altogether  seasonable  and  fit 


ting.  In  this  piece,  gentlemen,  is  proved, 
with  such  reason  as  cannot  be  gainsayed, 
that  your  petitioning  the  King,  after  you  had 
failed  in  your  petition  to  the  two  other 
branches  of  the  legislature,  was  truly  con 
stitutional,  rational,  and  judicious. 

"  The  design  of  reprinting  this  piece  is  to 
keep  alive  the  original  right  of  the  people, 
that  no  false  reasonings  nor  any  artful  insi 
nuations  may  ever  extinguish  it  It  is, 
therefore,  with  propriety  addressed  to  that 
body  of  men  which  has  always  stood,  like 
Moses  in  the  gap,  against  all  encroachments 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  which 
the  nation  hitherto  owes  its  freedom  and 
prosperity.  Your  late  proceedings,  gentle 
men,  show  that  you  still  preserve  that  inde 
pendency,  that  spirited  firmness,  that  just 
and  unbiassed  resolve,  which  are  the  true 
supports  of  liberty.  With  an  entire  venera 
tion  for  your  conduct, 

"  I  am,  gentlemen, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  A  FELLOW  CITIZEN." 

%•  The  chief  magistrate  at  that  time  \vas 
the  patriotic  Alderman  Beckford. 
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DEDICATION  TO  THE  KING. 

SIR,— It  is  not  the  least  of  the  extraordinaries  of 
your  Majesty's  character,  that  as  you  are  King 
of  your  people,  so  you  are  the  people's  King. 

This  title,  as  it  is  the  most  glorious,  so  is  it 
the  most  indisputable  in  the  world. 

God  himself  appointed,  the  prophet  proclaimed, 
but  the  people's  assent  was  the  finishing,  the 
royal  authority  of  the  first  King  of  Israel. 

Your  Majesty,  among  all  the  blessings  of  your 
reign,  has  restored  this,  as  the  best  of  all  our 
enjoyments,  the  full  liberty  of  original  right  in  its 
actings  and  exercise. 

Former  reigns  have  invaded  it,  and  the  last 
thought  it  totally  suppressed ;  but  as  liberty  re- 
viTcd  under  your  Majesty's  just  authority,  this 
flower  she  brought  forth. 

The  author  of  these  sheets  humbly  hopes,  that 
what  your  Majesty  has  so  gloriously  restored, 
what  our  laws  and  constitution  have  declared 
and  settled,  and  what  truth  and  justice  openly 
appear  for,  he  may  be  allowed  to  vindicate. 

Your  Majesty  knows  too  well  the  nature  of 
government  to  think  it  at  all  the  less  honourable 
or  the  more  precarious,  for  being  devolved  from 
and  centred  in  the  consent  of  your  people. 

The  pretence  of  patriarchal  authority,  had  it 
really  an  uninterrupted  succession,  can  never  be 
supported  against  the  demonstrated  practice  of 
all  nations ;  but  being  also  divested  of  the  chief 
support  it  might  have  had,  if  that  succession 
could  have  been  proved,  the  authority  of  go 
vernors,  jure  divino,  has  sunk  ignominiously  to 
the  ground,  as  a  preposterous  and  inconsistent 
forgery 

And  yet,  if  vox  populi  be,  as  it  is  generally  al 
lowed,  vox  dei,  your  Majesty's  right  to  these 
kingdoms,  jure  divino,  is  more  plain  than  any  of 
your  predecessors. 

How  happy  are  these  nations,  after  all  the  op 
pressions  and  tyranny  of  arbitrary  rulers,  to  ob 
tain  a  King  who  reigns  by  the  universal  voice  ol 
the  people,  and  has  the  greatest  share  in  their 
affections  that  ever  any  prince  enjoyed,  Queen 
Elizabeth  only  excepted. 

And  how  vain  are  the  attempts  of  a  neighbour 
ing  Prince  to  nurse  up  a  contemptible  imposture, 
upon  the  pretence  of  forming  a  claim  on  the 
foundation  of  but  a  pretended  succession,  against 
the  consent  of  the  general  suffrage  of  the  nation. 

To  what  purpose  shall  all  the  proofs  of  his 
legitimacy  be,  supposing  it  could  be  made  out, 
when  the  universal  voice  of  the  people,  already 
expressed  in  enacted  laws,  shall  answer,  we  will 
not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us. 

May  this  affection  of  your  subjects  continue  to 
the  latest  hour  of  your  life,  and  may  your  satis 


faction  be  such  as  may  convince  the  world  that 
the  chiefest  felicity  of  a  Crown  consists  in  the 
affections,  as  the  first  authority  of  it  derives  from 
the  consent  of  the  people. 


TO  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEM 
PORAL,  AND  THE  COMMONS  OF 
ENGLAND. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
THE  vindication  of  the  original  right  of  all  men 
to  the  government  of  themselves  is  so  far  from  a 
derogation  from,  that  it  is  a  confirmation  of,  your 
legal  authority. 

Your  lordships,  who  are  of  the  nobility,  have 
your  original  rights,  your  titles,  and  dignities, 
from  the  greatness  of  your  shares  \n  the  freeholds 
of  the  nation.  If  merit  has  raised  any  of  your 
ancestors  to  distinguishing  honours,  or  if  the 
royal  favour  of  princes  has  dignified  families,  it 
has  always  been  thought  fit  to  bestow,  or  to  en 
able  them  to  purchase  a  portion  of  the  freehold 
of  England  to  be  annexed  to  the  said  titles,  to 
make  sucn  dignities  rational,  as  well  as  to  support 
the  succession  of  honour. 

From  hence  you  are  vested  with  sovereign  ju 
dicature,  as  being  the  properest  to  be  trusted 
with  the  distribution  of  justice  in  that  country  of 
which  you  were  supposed  to  have,  and  once  had, 
the  principal  propriety. 

From  hence  you  sit  in  Parliament  as  a  branch 
of  our  constitution,  being  part  of  the  collective 
body,  representing  no  body  but  yourselves,  and 
as  a  testimony  that  the  original  of  all  power 
centres  in  the  whole. 

The  rest  of  the  freeholders  had  originally  a 
right  to  sit  there  with  you,  but  being  too  numer 
ous  a  body,  they  have  long  since  agreed,  that 
whenever  the  King  thinks  fit  to  advise  with  his 
people,  they  will  choose  a  certain  few  out  of  their 
great  body  to  meet  together  with  your  lordships. 

Here,  in  short,  is  the  original  of  parliaments, 
and  here,  if  power  at  any  time  meets  with  a  cess, 
if  government  and  thrones  become  vacant,  to  this 
original  all  power  of  course  returns.  This  is 
the  happy  centre  in  the  great  circle  of  oolitical 
order. 

From  hence,  at  the  late  revolution,  when  the 
King  deserted  the  administration,  and  his  present 
Majesty  was  in  arms  in  England,  nature  directed 
the  people  to  have  recourse  to  your  lordships, 
and  to  desire  your  appearance  as  the  hesvds  of 
the  great  collective  body  ;  and  all  the  champions 
for  the  great  arguments  of  divine  right  could  not 
in  that  exigence  have  recourse  to  one  precedent, 
nor  to  one  rule  of  proceeding,  but  what  nature 
would  have  dictated  to  the  meanest  judgment, 
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viz.  that  the  nation  being  left  without  a  gover 
nor,  the  proprietors  should  meet  to  consider  of 
another. 

And  you,  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  who  are  the  representatives  of  your  country, 
you  are  this  great  collective  body  in  miniature, 
you  are  an  abridgment  of  the  many  volumes  of 
the  English  nation. 

To  you  they  have  trusted,  jointly  with  the  King 
and  the  Lords,  the  power  of  making  laws,  raising 
taxes,  and  impeaching  criminals ;  but  how  ?  it  is 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England, 
whose  representatives  you  are. 

All  your  power  is  yours,  as  you  are  a  full  and 
free  representative.  I  nowhere  attempt  to  prove 
what  powers  you  have  not ;  possibly  the  extent 
of  your  legal  authority  was  never  fully  under 
stood,  nor  have  you  ever  thought  fit  to  explain 
it.  But  this  I  may  be  bold  to  advance,  that 
whatever  powers  you  have,  or  may  have,  you 
cannot  exercise  but  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  and  you  may  enjoy  them  as  their  re 
presentatives,  and  for  their  use. 

All  this  is  not  said  to  lessen  your  authority  ; 
nor  can  it  be  the  interest  of  any  English  free 
holder  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  Commons 
assembled  in  Parliament. 

You  are  the  conservators  of  our  liberties,  the 
expositors  of  our  laws,  the  leviers  of  our  taxes, 
and  the  redressers  of  our  grievances,  the  King's 
best  councillors,  and  the  people's  last  refuge. 

But  if  you  are  dissolved,  for  you  are  not  im 
mortal,  or  if  you  are  deceived,  for  you  are  not 
infallible,  it  was  never  yet  supposed,  till  very 
lately,  that  all  power  dies  with  you. 

You  may  die,  but  the  people  remain ;  you  may 
be  dissolved,  and  all  immediate  right  may  cease ; 
power  may  have  its  intervals,  and  crowns  their 
interregnum,  but  original  power  endures  to  the 
same  eternity  the  world  endures  to  ;  and  while 
there  is  a  people  there  may  be  a  legal  authority 
delegated,  though  all  succession  of  substituted 
power  were  at  an  end. 

Nor  have  I  advanced  any  new  doctrine,  no 
thing  but  what  is  as  ancient  as  nature,  and  born 
into  the  world  with  our  reason.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  a  sin  against  the  Parliament  of  Eng 
land  to  suggest  that  they  would  be  offended 
either  with  the  doctrine  or  with  the  author,  since 
it  is  what  their  own  authority  is  built  upon,  and 
what  the  laws  of  England  have  given  their  assent 
unto  by  confirming  the  acts  of  the  last  collective 
body  of  the  people,  from  whence  the  present 
settlement  of  the  nation  does  derive 

Wherefore  I  make  no  apology  for  protection  or 
favour  as  to  the  fact ;  as  to  language,  I  am  ready 
to  ask  pardon  if  I  offend,  declaring  my  intention 
is  neither  for  nor  against  either  person  or  party. 
As  there  is  but  one  interest  in  the  nation,  I  wish 
there  were  but  one  party,  and  that  party  would 
adhere  to  unbiassed  justice,  and  pursue  the  ho 
nour  and  interest  of  the  protestant  religion  and  the 
English  liberty. 


I  have  observed,  when  interest  obliges  any 
person  or  party  to  defend  the  cause  they  have  es 
poused,  they  please  themselves  with  fancying 
they  conceal  their  private  designs  by  covering 
their  discourses  with  gay  titles.  Like  a  ate  net 
of  parliament,  which  in  the  preamble  calls  itself, 


An  Act  for   the    Relief  of  Creditors,  but  in  its 
effect  was  really  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Debtors. 

Thus  some  gentlemen  place  fine  specious  titles 
on  their  books,  as  '  Jura  Populi  Anf/licani,'  '  A 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  the  Commons  of 
England,'  and  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
the  Lords,'  and  the  like ;  and  with  large  and  high 
encomiums  upon  the  excellency  of  our  constitu 
tion,  treat  the  levity  of  some  people's  judgments 
with  fine  notions;  whereas  the  true  end  and 
design  is  defending  the  interest  and  party  they 
have  espoused. 

The  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  representa 
tive  body  of  the  people,  understood  by  the  name 
of  the  Commons  of  England  in  Parliament,  is  a 
great  point ;  and  so  plain  are  their  rights,  that 
it  is  no  extraordinary  task  to  defend  them.  But 
for  any  man  to  advance,  that  they  are  so  august 
an  assembly  that  no  objection  ought  to  be  made 
to  their  actions,  nor  no  reflection  upon  their 
conduct,  though  the  fact  be  true,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  examined  whether  the  thing  said  be 
true,  but  what  authority  the  person  speaking  has 
to  say  it,  is  a  doctrine  wholly  new,  and  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  badge  of  more  slavery  to  our  own 
representatives  than  ever  the  people  of  England 
owes  them,  or  than  ever  they  themselves  expected. 

This,  therefore,  together  with  some  invasions 
of  the  people's  rights  made  public  by  several 
modern  authors,  are  the  reasons  why  I  have 
adventured,  being  wholly  disinterested  and  un 
concerned  either  for  persons  or  parties,  to  make 
a  short  essay  at  declaring  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  England,  not  representatively  but  col 
lectively  considered. 

And  with  due  deference  to  the  representative 
body  of  the  nation,  I  hope  I  may  say,  it  can  be 
no  diminution  of  their  rights  to  assert  the  rights 
of  that  body  from  whom  they  derive  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  their  House,  and  which  are  the 
very  foundation  of  their  being.  For  if  the*  ori 
ginal  right  of  the  people  be  overthrown,  the 
power  of  the  representative,  which  is  subsequent 
and  subordinate,  must  die  of  itself. 

And  because  1  have  to  do  rather  with  reason 
and  the  nature  of  the  thing,  than  with  laws  and 
precedents,  I  shall  make  but  very  little  use  of 
authors  and -quotations  of  statutes,  since  funda 
mentals  and  principles  are  superior  to  laws  or 
examples. 

To  come  directly  to  what  I  design  in  the  fol 
lowing  papers,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  some 
maxims,  others  than  what  a  late  author  (Sir  H. 
Mack  worth)  has  furnished  us  with. 

1.  Sains  Populi  suprema  Lex,  all  government, 
and  consequently  our  whole  constitution,  was 
originally  designed,  and  is  maintained,  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  people's  property,  who  are  the  governed. 

2.  That   all  the    members   of    Government, 
whether  King.  Lords,  or  Commons,  if  they  invert 
the  great  end  of  their  institution,  the  public  good, 
cease  to  be  in  the  same  public  capacity. 

"  And  power  retreats  to  its  original. 

3.  That  no  collective  or  representative  body 
of  men  whatsoever,  in  matters   of  politics  any 
more  than  religion,  are  or  ever  have  been  infal 
lible. 
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4.  That  reason  is  the  test  and  touch-stone  of 
laws,  and  that  all  law  or  power  that  is  contra 
dictory  to  reason,  is,  ipso  facto,  void  in  itself,  and 
ought  not  to  be  obeyed. 

These  four  generals  run  through  the  whole 
following  discourse. 

Some  other  maxims  less  general  are  the  con 
sequence  of  these,  as — 

First,  That  such  laws  as  are  agreeable  to  rea 
son  and  justice  being  once  made,  are  binding 
both  to  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  either  sepa 
rately  or  conjunctively,  till  they  are  actually 
repealed  in  due  form. 

That  if  either  of  the  three  powers  do  dispense 
with,  suspend,  or  otherwise  break  any  of  the 
known  laws  so  made,  they  injure  the  constitution ; 
and  the  power  so  acting  ought  to  be  restrained 
by  the  other  powers  not  concurring  according  to 
what  is  lately  allowed,  that  every  branch  of  power 
is  designed  as  a  check  upon  each  other. 

But  if  all  the  three  powers  should  join  such 
an  irregular  action,  the  constitution  suffers  a 
convulsion,  dies,  and  is  dissolved  of  course. 

Nor  does  it  suffice  to  say,  that  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  can  do  no  wrong,  since  the  mu 
tual  consent  of  parties,  on  which  that  foolish 
maxim  is  grounded,  does  not  extend  to  every 
action  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  capable  of 
doing. 

There  are  laws  which  respect  the  common 
rights  of  the  people,  as  they  are  the  parties  to 
be  governed,  and  with  respect  to  these  the  King 
can  do  no  wrong,  but  all  is  laid  upon  his  minis 
ters,  who  are  accountable. 

And  there  are  laws  which  particularly  respect 
the  constitution ;  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com 
mons,  as  they  are  the  parties  governing.  In  this 
regard  each  branch  may  wrong  and  oppress  the 
other,  or  altogether  may  do  wrong  to  the  people 
they  are  made  to  govern. 

The  King  may  invade  the  people's  properties, 
and  if  the  Lords  and  Commons  omit  to  defend 
and  protect  them,  they  all  do  wrong,  by  a  tacit 
approving  those  abuses  they  ought  to  oppose. 

The  Commons  may  extend  their  power  to  an 
exorbitant  degree  in  imprisoning  the  subjects, 
dispensing  with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  giving 
1  unlimited  power  to  their  serjeant  to  oppress  the 
people  in  his  custody,  withholding  writs  of  elec 
tion  from  boroughs  and  towns  and  several  other 
ways  ;  which  if  they  are  not  checked  either  by 
the  King  or  the  Lords,  they  are  altogether  parties 
to  the  wrong,  and  the  subject  is  apparently 
injured. 

The  Lords  may  err  in  judicature,  and  deny 
justice  to  the  Commons,  or  delay  it  upon  punc- 
tillios  and  studied  occasions,  and  if  neither  the 
King  nor  the  Commons  take  care  to  prevent  it, 
delinquents  are  excused  and  criminals  encou 
raged,  and  all  are  guilty  of  the  breach  of  com 
mon  justice. 

That  to  prevent  this,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  in  matters  of  dispute  the  single  power 
should  be  governed  by  the  joint,  and  that  nothing 
should  so  be  insisted  upon  as  to  break  the  cor- 
/espondence. 

That,  the  three  should  be  directed  by  the  law ; 
and,  where  that  is  silent,  by  reason. 

That  every  person  concerned  in  the  law  is  in 
his  measure  a  judge  of  the  reason,  and  therefore 


n  his  proper  place  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give 
lis  reason  in  case  of  dissent. 

That  every  single  power  has  an  absolute  ne 
gative  upon  the  acts  of  the  other ;  and  if  the 
jeople,  who  are  without  doors,  find  reason  to 
ibject,  they  may  do  it  by  petition. 

But  because,  under  pretence  of  petitioning,  se 
ditious,  and  turbulent  people  may  foment  disturb 
ances,  tumults,  and  disorders,  the  subject's  right 
of  petitioning  being  yet  recognised  and  preserved, 
;he  circumstances  of  such  petitions  are  regulated 
jy  laws  as  to  the  numbers  and  qualities  of  the 
Dersons  petitioning. 

But  the  laws  have  nowhere  prescribed  the 
petitioners  to  any  form  of  words,  and  therefore 
10  pretence  of  indecency  of  expression  can  be  so 
riminal  as  to  be  destructive  of  the  constitution, 
secause,  though  it  may  deserve  the  resentment 
of  the  petitioned,  yet  it  is  not  an  illegal  act,  nor 
a  breach  of  any  law. 

And  yet  the  representative  body  of  the  people 
ought  not  to  be  bantered  or  affronted  neither,  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  any  private  person  with 
out  doors  who  finds  cause  to  petition  them. 

But  if  any  expression  be  offensive  to  the  House, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  the  persons  who  are  con 
cerned  therein  should  be  required  to  explain 
themselves ;  and  if,  upon  such  explanation,  the 
House  find  no  satisfaction  as  to  the  particular 
affront,  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  as  the  law 
directs,  but  not  otherwise. 

And  to  me  the  silence  of  the  law  in  that  case 
seems  to  imply,  that  rejecting  the  petition  is  a 
contempt  due  to  any  indecency  of  that  nature, 
and  as  much  resentment  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  requires ;  but,  as  to  breaking  in  upon 
personal  liberty,  which  is  a  thing  the  law  is  so 
tender  of,  and  has  made  so  strong  a  fence  about, 
I  dare  not  affirm  it  is  a  justifiable  procedure,  no, 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  alleged  that  it  has  been  practised  by  all 
parliaments,  which  is  to  me  far  from  an  argument 
to  prove  the  legality  of  it. 

I  think  it  may  pass  for  a  maxim,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  legally  punished  for  a  crime  which 
there  is  no  law  to  prosecute.  Now,  since  there 
is  no  law  to  prosecute  a  man  for  indecency  of 
expression  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  it  remains  a  doubt  with  me  how  they  can, 
be  legally  punished. 

Precedents  are  of  use  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia 
ment  where  the  laws  are  silent  in  things  relating 
to  themselves,  and  are  doubtless  a  sufficient  au 
thority  to  act  from.  But  whether  any  precedent, 
usage,  or  custom  of  anybody  of  men  whatever, 
can  make  a  thing  lawful  which  the  laws  have  ex 
pressly  forbid,  remains  a  doubt  with  me. 

It  were  to  be  wished  some  of  our  parliaments 
would  think  fit,  at  one  time  or  another,  to  clear  up 
the  point  of  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  case  of  imprisoning  such  as  are  not  of  their  House, 
that  having  the  matter  stated  by  those  who  are 
the  only  expositors  of  our  laws,  we  might  be 
troubled  with  no  more  legion  libels  to  tell  them 
what  is  or  is  not  legal  in  their  proceedings. 

The  good  of  the  people  governed  is  the  end  of 
all  government,  and  the  reason  and  original  of 
governors ;  and  upon  this  foundation  it  is  that  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  of  this 
in  particular,  that  if  the  mal-administration  of 
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governors  have  extended  to  tyranny  and  oppres 
sion,  to  destruction  of  right  and  justice,  over- 
throwing  the  constitution,  and  abusing  the  peo 
ple,  the  people  have  thought  it  lawful  to  re- 
assume  the  right  of  government  in  their  own 
hands,  and  to  reduce  their  governors  to  reason. 

The  present  happy  restoring  of  our  liberty 
and  constitution  is  owing  to  this  fundamental 
maxim, — 

"  That  Kings,  when  they  descend  to  tyranny, 
Dissolve  the  bond  and  leave  the  subject  free" 

If  the  people  are  justifiable  in  this  procedure 
against  the  King,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  censured 
if  I  say,  that  if  any  one  should  ask  me  whether 
they  have  not  the  same  right  in  the  same  cases 
against  any  of  the  three  heads  of  the  constitution, 
I  dare  not  answer  in  the  negative. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  anything  which  is 
possible ;  and  I  will  therefore  venture  to  suppose, 
that  in  the  late  King's  reign  the  House  of  Com 
mons  then  sitting  had  voted  the  restoration  of 
popery  in  England,  in  compliance  with  the  King's 
inclination. 

I  doubt  not  but  it  had  been  lawful  for  the 
grand  juries,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  free 
holders  of  any  county,  or  of  every  county,  to 
have  petitioned  the  House  of  Commmons  not  to 
proceed  in  giving  up  their  religion  and  laws. 

And  in  case  of  refusal  there,  they  might  peti 
tion  the  House  of  Lords  not  to  have  passed  such 
a  bill. 

And  in  case  of  refusal  there,  they  might  peti 
tion  the  King,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  his  coro 
nation  engagement. 

And  in  case  of  refusal  to  that  petition,  they 
might,  petition  the  King  again  to  dissolve  the 
parliament,  or  otherwise  to  protect  their  liberties 
and  religion. 

And  if  all  these  peaceable  applications  failed,  I 
doubt  not  but  they  might  associate  for  their 
mutual  defence  against  any  invasion  of  their 
liberties  and  religion,  and  apply  themselves  to 
any  neighbouring  power  or  potentate  for  assist 
ance  and  protection. 

If  this  be  not  true,  I  can  give  but  a  slender 
account  of  our  late  revolution  ;  which  neverthe 
less  I  think  to  be  founded  upon  the  exact  princi 
ples  of  reason  and  justice. 

Nor  will  the  pretence  of  indecency  of  expres 
sion  be  any  argument  to  bar  the  subject  of  his 
right  of  petitioning,  or  justify  the  ill  treatment 
of  such  petitioners ;  for  the  case  exceedingly 
differs  from  the  supposed  case  of  the  Lord  Chan 
cellor,  and  the  complaint  which  a  late  author 
brings  in,  desiring  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  turn 
his  plausible  speeches  into  righteous  decrees. 

First  of  all,  the  freeholders  of  England  stand 
in  a  different  capacity  to  the  members  of  the 
House,  who  are  their  trustees,  their  attorneys, 
their  representatives,  from  that  of  a  complainant 
in  chancery  to  the  judge  of  that  court. 

Secondly.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  a  right  by 
law  to  commit  for  personal  affronts  offered  in 
court.  Whether  the  House  of  Commons  have 
the  same  right  by  law  I  know  not,  nor  will  un 
dertake  to  determine;  but  I  do  not  find  that 
any  worthy  member  has  yet  attempted  to  prove 
they  have. 


Thirdly.  This  is  arguing  from  the  inferior 
court  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  which  is 
directly  against  Sir  H.  M.'s  late  position,  fol.  4, 
where  he  had,  as  I  suppose,  forgot  that  he  bad 
laid  us  down  this  rule: — 

"  When  there  is  occasion  to  debate  concerning 
these  superior  powers  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com 
mons,  we  must  not  argue  like  lawyers  in  \\V-t- 
minster  hall,  from  the  narrow  foundation  of 
private  causes  of  meum  and  tuum,  but  like  states 
men  and  senators,  from  the  large  and  noble  foun 
dation  of  government  and  the  general  good  of 
the  King  and  people." 

Fourthly.  But  I  am  also  informed  that  the 
case  is  wrong  too,  and  that  even  in  that  instance 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  power  to  commit  to 
the  Fleet  unless  it  were  an  affront,  viva  voce,  in 
court. 

Nor  would  it  be  any  argument  in  the  supposed 
case  I  am  upon  for  anybody  to  say  that  the  occa 
sion  must  concern  that  part  of  the  country  from 
whence  such  petition  is  brought,  for  the  intro 
ducing  of  Popery  would  certainly  concern  every 
county  of  England. 

And  suppose,  again,  the  people  thought  them 
selves  in  danger  of  an  invasion  from  France,  and 
thereupon  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex 
should  have  petitioned  the  House  to  take  them 
into  consideration,  who,  in  such  case,  were  like 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  first  exposed  to  the 
enemy ;  would  anybody  say  the  occasion  did  not 
arise  in  the  county  from  whence  such  petition  did 
proceed  ? 

In  this  universal  right  of  the  people  consists 
our  general  safety,  for,  notwithstanding  all  the 
beauty  of  our  constitution,  and  the  exact  symmetry 
of  its  parts,  about  which  some  have  been  so  very 
elegant,  this  noble  well-contrived  system  has 
been  overwhelmed;  the  government  has  been 
inverted,  the  people's  liberties  have  been  tram 
pled  on,  and  parliaments  have  been  rendered 
useless  and  insignificant :  and  what  has  restored 
us?  The  last  resort  has  been  to  the  people; 
vox  dei  has  been  found  there,  not  in  the  repre 
sentatives,  but  in  their  original  the  represented. 

And  what  has  been  the  engine  that  has  led  the 
nation  on  to  it  ?  The  reason  and  nature  of  the 
thing  Reason  governs  men  when  they  are  mas 
ters  of  their  senses,  as  naturally  as  fire  flies 
upwards  or  water  descends. 

For  what  is  it  that  King,  Lords,  and  Com 
mons  assemble  ?  It  is  to  reason  together  con 
cerning  the  weighty  matters  of  the  state,  and  to 
act  and  do  for  the  good  of  the  people  what  shall 
be  agreeable  to  reason  and  justice. 

I  grant  it  is  reasonable  that  every  branch 
should  be  vested  with  due  powers,  and  those 
powers  be  equally  distributed. 

But  if  they  must  be  vested  with  power,  some 
body  must  vest  them  with  it ;  if  these  powers 
must  be  distributed,  somebody  must  distribute 
them.  So  that  there  must  be  some  power  prior 
to  the  power  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  for 
which,  as  the  streams  from  the  fountain,  the 
power  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is  derived. 

And  what  are  all  the  different  terms  which 
statemen  turn  so  often  into  fine  words  to  serve 
their  ends  ;  as  reason  of  state,  public  good,  the 
commonwealth,  the  English  constitution,  the 
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government,  the  laws  of  England,  the  liberties  of 
England,  the  fleets,  the  armies,  the  militia  of 
England,  the  trade,  the  manufactures  of  Eng 
land?  All  are  but  several  terms  drawn  from  and 
reducible  to  the  great  term,  the  people  of  Eng 
land.  That  is  the  general  which  contains  all 
the  particulars,  and  which  had  all  power  before 
any  of  the  particulars  had  a  being.  And  from 
this  consideration  it  is  that  some,  who  yet  would 
be  opposers  of  this  doctrine,  say,  when  it  serves 
their  turn,  that  all  the  great  offices  which  have 
the  title  of  England  annexed  to  them  ought  to 
to  bo  nominated  and  approved  by  the  people  of 
England,  as  the  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
High  Admiral  of  England,  and  the  like. 

That  power  which  is  original  is  superior ;  God 
is  the  fountain  of  all  power,  and  therefore  is  the 
supreme :  and  if  we  could  suppose  a  prior  and 
original  of  the  Divine  power,  that  original  would  be 
God,  and  be  superior  ;  for  all  subsequent  power 
must  be  subject  and  inferior  to  the  precedent. 

The  power  vested  in  the  three  heads  of  our 
constitution  is  vested  in  them  by  the  people  of 
England,  who  were  a  people  before  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  constitution. 

And  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  the  reason  oi 
the  thing.  It  was  vested  in  them  by  the  people, 
because  the  people  were  the  only  original  of  their 
power,  being  the  only  power  prior  to  the  con 
stitution. 

For  the  public  good  of  the  people,  a  consti 
tution  and  government  was  originally  formed ; 
from  the  mutual  consent  of  these  people  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  this  constitution  are 
derived ;  and  for  the  preservation  of  this  con 
stitution,  and  enabling  it  to  answer  the  ends  o 
its  institution  in  the  best  manner  possible,  thosi 
powers  were  divided. 

The  second  maxim  is  a  rational  natural  con 
sequence  of  the  former,  that  at  the  final,  casual 
or  any  other  determination  of  this  constitution 
the  powers  are  dissolved,  and  all  authority  mus 
derive,  de  novo,  from  the  first  fountain,  origin 
and  cause  of  all  constitutions,  the  governed. 

Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  this  original  foun 
tain  should  give  up  all  its  waters,  but  it  reserve 
a  power  of  supplying  the  streams ;  nor  has  the 
streams  any  power  to  turn  back  upon  the  foun 
tain,  and  invert  its  own  original.  All  such  mo 
tions  are  eccentric  and  unnatural. 

There  must  always  remain  a  supreme  powe 
in  the  original  to  supply,  in  case  of  the  dissolu 
tion  of  delegated  power. 

The  people  of  England  have  delegated  all  the 
executive  power  in  the  King,  the  legislative  in 
the   King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  sovereign 
judicature  in  the  Lords,   the  remainder  is  re 
served  in  themselves,  and  not  committed,  no  no 
to  their   representatives :    all  powers  delegate' 
are  to  one  great  end  and  purpose,  and  no  other 
and  that  is  the  public  good.     If  either  or  all  the 
branches  to  whom  this  power  is  delegated  in 
vert  the  design,  the  end  of  their  power,  the  righ 
they  have  to  that  power  ceases,  and  they  beconn 
tyrants  and  usurpers  of  a  power  they  have  ni 
right  to. 

The  instance  has  been  visible  as  to  kings  in 
our  days  ;  and  history  is  full  of  precedents  in  al 
ages  and  in  all  nations,  particularly  in  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  in  Swedeland,  in  France,  and  in  Pohnd 


But  in  England  the  late  revolution  is  a  parti- 
cular  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

King  James,  on  the  approach  of  a  foreign 
army,  and  the  general  recourse  of  the  people  to 
arms,  fled  out  of  the  kingdom.  What  must  the 
people  of  England  do  ?  They,  had  no  reason  to 
run  after  him  ;  there  was  nobody  to  call  a  par 
liament,  so  the  constitution  was  entirely  dis 
solved. 

The  original  of  power,  the  people,  assembled 
in  convention  to  consider  of  delegating  new 
powers  for  their  future  government,  and  accord 
ingly  made  a  new  settlement  of  the  crown,  a 
new  declaration  of  right,  and  a  new  representa 
tive  of  the  people ;  and  what  if  I  should  say 
they  ought  to  have  given  a  new  sanction  to  all 
precedent  laws  ? 

It  remains  to  argue  from  fience,  but  what 
course  must  the  people  of  England  take,  if  their 
representatives  exercise  the  power  entrusted 
with  them  to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution  ? 

It  has  been  advanced  that  every  man  must 
submit,  and  not  presume  to  argue  against  it  upon 
any  supposition  of  mismanagement. 

I  can  see  no  reason  given  to  confirm  such  a 
position  ;  for  unless  we  will  place  the  original  of 
power  in  the  persons  representing,  not  in  the 
persons  represented,  it  cannot  be  made  out  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  complaint,  upon  the  score 
of  our  mismanagement. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  discourse  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  parliament,  but  all  power  must 
centre  somewhere.  If  it  is  in  the  three  branches 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  there  inherently  and  ori 
ginally,  or  it  is  there  by  deputation ;  if  it  be 
there  by  deputation,  then  there  must  be  a  power 
deputing,  and  that  must  be  both  prior  and  con 
sequently  superior  to  the  deputed,  as  before. 

If  we  will  come  off  of  this,  we  must  fly  to  the 
old  weak  refuge  of  a  power  jure  divino,  a  doctrine 
which  the  most  famous  pretenders  to  have  lived 
to  be  ashamed  of,  and  whose  foundation  is  so 
weak  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  expose  it ;  I 
should  therefore  have  been  very  glad  that,  for  the 
perfecting  the  defence  of  the  English  constitu 
tion,  the  gentlemen  who  have  begun  so  well 
would  have  gone  forward  to  recognize  the  power 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  their  undoubted 
right  to  judge  of  the  infractions  made  in  their 
constitution,  by  either  parties  abusing  the  parti 
cular  powers  vested  in  them,  and  inverting  them 
by  turning  them  against  the  people  they  are  de 
signed  to  defend. 

That  they  would  have  stated  fairly  what  the 
people  of  England  are  to  do,  if  their  represen 
tatives  shall  hereafter  betray  the  liberties  or  re 
ligion  of  the  people  they  are  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of. 

What  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason  is  to 
be  expected,  and  what  by  the  laws  of  our  con 
stitution  are  allowed. 

To  say  it  cannot  be  supposed  the  House  of 
Commons  can  ever  betray  their  trust,  is  a  com 
pliment  :  no  man  is  bound  to  make  them ;  huma- 
num  est  errare.  We  have  seen  parliaments  err, 
and  do  what  succeeding  parliaments  have  thought 
fit  to  undo.  And  as  that  which  has  been  may 
be,  so  that  may  be  which  never  has  been  before. 
We  have  seen  parliaments  comply  with  kings 
to  the  ruin  of  the  nation ;  and  we  have  seen  par- 
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liaments  quarrel  with  kings,  to  the  overturning 
of  the  constitution,  dissolving  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  suppressing  the  monarchy. 

We  have  seen  parliaments  concur  so  with  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  princes,  as  to  comply  back 
ward  and  forward,  in  deposing  and  re-enthroning 
alternately  two  kings  as  often  as  victory  put 
power  into  their  hands,  I  mean  Henry  VI  and 
Edward  IV,  who  were  kings  and  prisoners  five 
or  six  times,  and  always  the  parliament  complied 
with  the  conquerors. 

We  have  seen  a  parliament  of  England  con 
firm  the  usurpation  of  Richard  III,  the  great 
est  tyrant  and  most  bloody  man  that  ever  Eng 
land  brought  forth. 

We  have  seen  a  parliament  confirm  Henry  VII, 
who  really  had  no  right  at  all  by  succession,  and 
rescind  all  the  precedent  parliament  had  done. 

Afterwards,  in  matters  of  religion,  King  Henry 
VIII  made  a  popish  parliament  pull  down  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  and  set  up  the  king's,  and 
afterwards  suppress  all  the  religious  houses  in 
the  nation.  His  son  pulled  up  popery  by  the  roots 
and  planted  the  reformation,  still  the  parliament 
complied.  Queen  Mary  re-established  popery, 
and  unravelled  both  the  reformation  of  King 
Edward,  and  all  the  acts  of  church  and  state  re 
lating  to  her  mother's  divorce,  and  still  the  par 
liament  consented.  One  parliament  voted  Queen 
Mary  legitimate,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  a  bastard ; 
another  parliament  legitimated  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  repudiated  Queen  Mary.  Queen^Elizabeth 
undid  all  her  sister  had  done,  and  Suppressed 
all  the  proceedings  of  popery;  and  all  was  by 
authority  of  parliament. 

So  that  this  parliamentary  branch  of  power  is 
no  more  infallible  than  the  kingly. 

Had  Sir  H.  M.  gone  on  to  have  recognized 
the  people's  right  to  preserve  their  own  liberties 
in  case  of  failure  in  any  or  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  constituted  power,  he  had  completed  his  vin 
dication  of  the  Commons  of  England,  which  no 
man  could  have  done  better  than  himself. 

If,  then,  upon  the  subversion  of  the  laws  and 
interruption  of  common  justice,  the  centre  of 
power  is  in  the  people  a  fortiori,  the  people 
arc  also  concerned  in  every  degree  of  such  a 
subversion. 

And  it  is  the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the 
world  that  those  who,  upon  a  total  subversion, 
are  the  sufferers,  and  have  a  right  to  the  re-es 
tablishment,  should  have  a  right  to  take  cogni 
zance  of  any  degree  of  invasion  made  upon  their 
right,  and  which  tends  to  that  general  sub 
version. 

It  would  be  nonsense  to  suppose  that  which 
has  all  the  greater  powers  should  not  have  the 
less. 

Can  the  people's  good  be  the  main  and  only 
end  of  government,  and  the  people's  power  be 
the  last  resort  when  government  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  errors  of  governors?  And  have  these 
people  no  right,  not  so  much  as  to  be  sensible  of 
the  ruin  of  their  liberties,  till  it  is  absolutely  com 
pleted  ?  It  would  be  ridiculous. 

The  truth  is,  in  right  reasoning,  the  first  inva 
sion  made  upon  justice,  either  by  the  tacit  or 
actual  assent  of  the  three  heads  of  our  constitu 
tion,  is  an  actual  dissolution  of  the  constitution  ; 
and,  for  aught  I  can  see,  the  people  have  a  right  ' ' 


to  dispossess  the  incumbent,  and  commit  the 
trust  of  government,  dc  novo,  upon  that  first  act. 

But  I  choose  rather  to  put  the  argument  upon 
total  subversions  of  right,  order,  and  defence,  and 
I  am  sure  nobody  will  dispute  it  with  me  there. 

And  here,  if  I  have  any  foresight,  lies  an  ab 
solute  security  for  us  against  that  bug-bear, 
which  so  many  pretend  to  be  frightened  at,  a 
commonwealth. 

The  genius  of  this  nation  has  always  appeared 
to  tend  to  a  monarchy,  a  legal  limited  monarchy ; 
and  having  had  in  the  late  revolution  a  full  and 
uninterrupted  liberty,  to  cast  themselves  into 
what  form  of  government  they  pleased,  there 
was  not  discovered  the  least  inclination  in  any 
party  towards  a  commonwealth,  though  the  treat 
ment  they  met  with  from  their  last  two  kings 
had  all  in  it  that  could  be  to  put  them  out  of 
love  with  monarchy 

A  commonwealth  can  never  be  introduced, 
but  by  such  invasions  of  right  as  uiust  make  our 
constituted  government  impracticable  ;  the  rea 
son  is,  because  men  never  willingly  change  for 
the  worst ;  and  the  people  of  England  enjoy  more 
freedom  in  our  regal,  than  any  people  in  the 
world  can  do  in  a  popular  government. 

The  people  of  England  can  never  choose  a 
commonwealth  government  till  they  come  to 
desire  less  liberty  than  they  now  enjoy ;  that  is, 
till  they  come  to  be  blind  to  their  own  interest. 
It  is  true  example  is  no  argument ;  but  I  might 
freely  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  last  republic  in 
England  to  answer  this  question. 

Whether  the  people  of  England,  during  the 
short  government  of  parliament  here,  which  was 
erroneously  called  a  commonwealth,  did,  or  whe 
ther  they  can  under  any  commonwealth  govern 
ment,  founded  never  so  wisely,  enjoy  greater 
privileges  and  advantages  than  under  the  present 
constitution  in  its  full  and  free  exercise,  uninter 
rupted  by  the  excesses  of  kings,  evil  councillors, 
parties,  and  passions. 

If  any  shall  pretend  that  the  late  parliament  is 
aimed  at  in  this,  I  hope  I  may  have  as  much 
liberty  to  suppose  they  are  mistaken,  for  the 
days  of  judging  by  inuendo  are  at  an  end. 

If  anything  seem  to  lie  that  way,  the  error 
must  be  theirs  who  have  so  mean  thoughts  of 
them  as  to  think  the  coat  will  fit  them ;  if  it 
does,  they  are  welcome  to  wear  it.  For  my  part, 
I  declare  myself  to  intend  only  the  bringing 
things  to  such  a  right  understanding  as  may  pre 
serve  the  balance  of  power ;  and  I  hope  I  can 
not  offend  any  free  representative  of  the  people 
of  England  in  saying,  that  what  power  they  have 
they  receive  from  the  people  they  represent,  and 
that  some  powers  do  still  remain  with  the  people, 
which  they  never  either  divested  themselves  of, 
or  committed  to  them. 

Nor  can  I  be  sensible  of  offending,  if  I  say, 
that  it  is  possible  for  even  a  House  of  Commons 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  It  is  possible  for  a  House  of 
Commons  to  be  misled  by  factions  and  parties. 
It  is  possible  for  them  to  be  bribed  by  pensions 
and  places,  and  by  either  of  these  extremes  to 
betray  their  trust,  and  abuse  the  people  who  en 
trust  them ;  and  if  the  people  should  have  no 
redress  in  such  a  case,  then  would  the  nation  be 
in  the  hazard  of  being  ruined  by  their  own  re 
presentatives.  And  it  is  a  wonder  to  iind  it 
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asserted  in  a  certain  treatise,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  ever  the  House  of  Commons  can 
injure  the  people  who  entrust  them.  There  can 
be  no  better  way  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  a  thing  than  by  proving  that  it  has  been 
already. 

And  we  need  go  no  farther  back  than  to  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II,  in  which  we  have  seen 
lists  of  180  members  who  received  private  pen 
sions  from  the  court ;  and  if  anybody  shall  ask 
whether  that  Parliament  preserved  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  three  branches  of  our  con 
stitution,  in  the  due  distribution  some  have 
mentioned,  I  am  not  afraid  to  answer  in  the 
negative. 

And  why,  even  to  this  day,  are  gentlemen  so 
fond  of  spending  their  estates  to  sit  in  that 
House,  that  ten  thousand  pounds  have  been 
spent  at  a  time  to  be  chosen,  and  now  that  way 
of  procuring  elections  is  at  end,  private  briberies 
and  clandestine  contrivances  arc  made  use  of  to 
get  into  that  House?  No  man  would  give  a 
groat  to  sit  where  he  cannot  get  a  groat  honestly 
for  sitting,  unless  there  were  either  parties  to  gra 
tify,  profits  to  be  made,  or  interest  to  support. 

If,  then,  these  things  are  possible,  it  seems  to 
me  not  so  improper  for  the  people,  who  are  the 
original  and  end  of  the  constitution,  and  have 
the  main  concern  in  it,  to  be  very  solicitous  that 
the  due  balance  of  power  be  preserved  and  de 
cently;  and,  according  to  law,  always  to  show 
their  dislike  and  resentment  at  any  public  en 
croachment  which  either  branch  of  the  consti 
tution  shall  make  on  each  other,  or  on  the  whole, 
be  t  by  their  own  representatives  or  anywhere 
else, 

If  it  is  expected  that  I  should  descend  to  par 
ticular  matters  debated  between  the  two  Houses 
in  the  last  session  of  this  present  Parliament, 
such  expectants  will  be  deceived ;  I  shall  not 
meddle  with  a  case  which  appears  so  difficult  to 
be  decided,  that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
could  not  agree  about. 

And  since,  as  I  said  before,  every  person  who 
takes  upon  him  to  speak  to  or  of  the  Parliament 
ought  to  have  liberty  to  explain  himself,  so  I  have 
taken  that  liberty  in  the  preface  to  this  book,  to 
which  I  refer.  But  this  in  general  I  may  say,  for 
I  am  upon  generals,  and  shall  keep  to  them  with 
out  any  relation  to  particular  cases. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  people  of  England,  who 
have  so  much  concern  in  the  good  agreement  of 
their  governors,  can  see  the  two  Houses  of  Par 
liament  at  any  time  clash  with  one  another,  or 
with  the  King,  or  the  King  with  them,  or  en 
croach  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  sub 
jects,  and  be  unconcerned,  and  not  express  their 
fears. 

If  any  fellow-subject  be  impeached,  to  see  the 
disputes  between  the  two  Houses  about  punc 
tilios  of  form  interrupt  the  due  and  ordinary 
course  of  justice,  so  that  a  criminal  cannot  be 
detected,  nor  an  innocent  man  be  justified,  but 
such  impeachments  shall  lie  as  a  brand  upon  the 
reputation  of  an  innocent  person,  which  is  a 
punishment  worse  than  his  crime  deserved,  if 
he  were  guilty.  These  are  injuries  to  the  sub 
ject  in  general,  and  they  cannot  be  easy  to  see 
them. 

We  have  a  great  cry  against  an  evil  ministry, 


the  noise  of  which  is  so  great  as  it  drowns  the 
complaints  of  the  people ;  but  I  dare  say  none  or 
the  people  of  England  would  be  against  having 
due  resentments  shown,  and  legal  punishments 
inflicted  with  impartial  justice,  where  the  persons 
appear  guilty;  but  if  inquiry  after  disorders  at 
home  should  delay  taking  care  of  our  safety 
abroad,  if  private  clashings  and  disputes  between 
parties  and  interests  should  take  up  the  hours 
which  are  due  to  the  emergency  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  people  of  England  will  be  very  ill  served ;  and 
the  persons  concerned,  whoever  they  are,  will  be 
able  to  give  but  a  sorry  account  to  the  country 
that  employed  them  of  the  trust  they  had  com 
mitted  to  them  ;  not  that  delinquents  should  not 
be  punished,  or  evil  ministers  impeached ;  but, 
as  our  Saviour  says  in  another  case,  these  things 
ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  have  left  the  other 
undone. 

What  shall  we  then  say  to  the  manner  of  fixing 
guilt  upon  a  person,  or  a  party,  by  vote  ;  that  the 
Lords  denying  a  free  conference  was  a  delay  of 
justice,  and  tended  to  destroy  the  good  corres 
pondence,  &c.,*  and  refusing  to  proceed  to  the 
trial  of  one  impeached  lord,  because  another  lord 
not  impeached  had  affronted  the  House  ? 

Truly  I  shall  venture  to  say  nothing  of  it  but 
this,  that  the  clashings  and  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  are  things  our  enemies  rejoice  at, 
and  the  people  of  England  are  very  sorry  for.  Who 
are  in  the  right  of  it  Sir  Humphry  Mackworth 
must  answer  for  me,  who  says,  it  is  not  to  be  ima 
gined  that  a  majority  of  so  numerous  a  body  of 
gentlemen  can  be  influenced  against  reason  and 
justice,  but  at  the  same  time  supposes  the  Lords 
may,  by  receiving  articles  of  impeachment  to-day, 
and  appointing  to  try  them  forty  years  hence,  or 
else  to-morrow  morning  at  Truro  in  Cornwall. 

If  he  means  that  it  is  not  probable,  I  readily 
allow  it ;  but  if  he  means  that  it  is  not  possible,  I 
cannot  agree,  for  the  reasons  and  examples  afore 
said.  And  if  it  be  but  possible,  it  is  not  reason 
able  the  liberty  and  safety  of  England  should  be 
exposed  even  to  a  possibility  of  disaster,  and 
therefore  reason  and  justice  allow,  that  when  all 
delegated  powers  fail  or  expire,  when  governors 
devour  the  people  they  should  protect,  and  when 
parliaments,  if  ever  that  unhappy  time  should 
come  again,  should  be  either  destroyed,  or,  which 
is  as  bad,  be  corrupted,  and  betray  the  people 
they  represent,  the  people  themselves,  who  are 
the  original  of  all  delegated  power,  have  an  un 
doubted  right  to  defend  their  lives,  liberties,  pro 
perties,  religion,  and  laws,  against  all  manner  of 
invasion  or  treachery,  be  it  foreign  or  domes 
tic  ;  the  constitution  is  dissolved,  and  the  laws 
of  nature  and  reason  act  of  course  according  to 
the  following  system  of  government : — 

"  The  government's  ungirt  when  justice  dies, 
And  constitutions  are  nonentities : 
The  nation's  all  a  mob ;  there's  no  such  thing 
As  Lords  and  Commons,  Parliament  or  King. 
A  great  promiscuous  crowd  the  hydra  lies, 
Till  laws  revive,  and  mutual  contract  ties, 
A  chaos  free  to  choose  for  their  own  share 
What  case  of  government  they  please  to  wear. 
If  to  a  King  they  do  the  reins  commit, 
All  men  are  bound  in  conscience  to  submit, 


*  This  refers  to  impeaching  Lord  Halifax,  &c.,  but  re 
fusing  to  try  him,  till  they,  the  Commons,  had  justice  dono 
them  for  words  spoken  by  the  Lord  Haversham. 
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But  then  that  King  must,  by  his  oath,  assent 
To  postnlatas  of  the  government : 
Which,  if  he  breaks,  he  cuts  off  the  entail, 
And  power  retreats  to  its  original." 

It  may  be  objected,  but  who  are  these  people 
to  whom  power  must  thus  retreat,  and  who  have 
the  original  right  in  their  hands  ?  It  must  be  the 
whole  people.  If  there  be  one  negative,  every 
one  having  an  equal  right,  the  real  claim  of 
power  is  imperfect ;  and  since  there  can  be  no 
general  collective  meeting  of  the  whole  com 
munity,  there  can  be  no  execution  of  their  power, 
and  therefore  this  does  not  justify  a  few  of  that 
body  in  the  name  of  the  rest  to  execute  any  part 
of  that  power. 

This  may  be  answered,  though  upon  a  dissolu 
tion  of  government  all  the  people  collectively 
cannot  be  inquired  of  as  to  what  they  will  have 
done,  yet  one  negative  ought  not  to  interrupt 
the  whole. 

I  will  suppose  a  general  dissolution  of  govern 
ment  in  any  country,  such  as  was  seen  in  this 
nation  at  the  last  revolution. 

The  people  assembled  in  a  universal  mob  to 
take  the  right  of  government  upon  themselves, 
are  not  to  be  supposed  to  give  their  personal 
suffrages  to  every  article,  but  they  may  agree  to 
a  convention  of  such  persons  as  they  think  fit  to 
intrust,  to  constitute  de  novo,  and  may  delegate 
their  power,  or  part  of  it,  to  such  a  convention ; 
and  in  such  case  a  general  concurrence  is  to  be 
supposed,  unless  there  be  a  public  dissent. 

Now  suppose  the  general  collective  body  of  the 
people  should  not  unanimously  agree,  it  is  owned 
the  power  could  not  be  universally  delegated, 
and  there  a  division  would  follow ;  but  in  such 
case  those  who  dissented  from  such  an  agree 
ment  must  declare  their  dissent,  and  agree  to 
any  other  form  of  government  for  themselves, 
and  so  divide  from  the  other  body,  and  if  they  do 
not  divide,  they,  in  effect,  do  not  dissent. 

But  then  this  division  must  be  before  any  mem 
bers  are  delegated  by  them  to  convene. 

For  example : — 

Suppose  the  freeholders  in  Cornwall,  in  such 
a  case,  should  say,  we  do  not  approve  of  your 
deputing  men  to  meet  and  consult  of  a  new  go 
vernment  and  constitution,  we  are  resolved  to  be 
governed  by  such  a  man  of  our  own  country. 

This  resolution  being  against  no  law,  and  that 
county  having  sent  no  members  to  represent 
them,  and  to  join  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  they 
cannot  be  legally  disturbed  or  punished,  or  forced 
to  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Such  a  division  might  be  looked  upon  as  a 
misfortune  to  the  general  body,  and  unkind  in 
the  county,  or  part  dividing  from  the  rest,  but 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  could  not  be  unjust. 

Because  any  body  of  men  are  at  liberty,  upon 
the  dissolution  of  former  contracts,  to  be  go 
verned  by  such  laws  and  persons,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

Yet  is  there  no  fear  of  such  a  division  in  a 
country  so  depending  on  its  several  parts  as  this 
is,  because  the  rest  would  render  them  so  un 
easy  that  interest  would  compel  them  to  comply. 

Note I  do  not  place  this  right  upon  the  in 
habitants,  but  upon  the  freeholders ;  the  free 
holders  are  the  proper  owners  of  the  country ;  it 


is  their  own,  and  the  other  inhabitants  are  but 
sojourners,  like  lodgers  in  a  house,  and  ought  to 
be  subject  to  such  laws  as  the  freeholders  impose 
upon  them,  or  else  they  must  remove ;  because 
the  freeholders  having  a  right  to  the  land,  the 
other  have  no  right  to  live  there  but  upon  suf 
ferance. 

In  former  days  the  freehold  gave  a  right  of  go 
vernment  to  the  freeholder,  and  vassalage  and 
villinage  was  derived  from  this  right,  that  every 
man  who  will  live  in  my  land  shall  be  my  servant ; 
if  he  won't,  let  him  go  about  his  business,  and 
live  somewhere  else. 

And  it  is  the  same  still  in  right  reasoning 

And  I  make  no  question  but  property  of  land 
is  the  best  title  to  government  in  the  world ;  and 
if  the  King  was  universal  landlord,  he  ought  to 
be  universal  governor  of  right,  and  the  people  so 
living  on  his  lands  ought  to  obey  him,  or  go 
off  his  premises. 

And  if  any  single  man  in  England  should,  at 
any  time,  come  to  be  landlord  of  the  whole  free 
hold  of  England,  he  could  indeed  have  no  right 
to  dispossess  the  King  till  the  present  legal  set 
tlement  of  the  crown  failed,  because  it  was 
settled  by  those  that  had  then  a  right  to  settle  it. 

But  he  would  immediately  be  the  full  repre 
sentative  of  all  the  counties  in  England,  and 
might  elect  himself  knight  of  the  shire  for  every 
county,  and  the  sheriff  of  every  county  must 
return  him  accordingly. 

He  would  have  all  the  baronies  and  titles  of 
honour  which  are  entailed  upon  estates  devolved 
upon  him,  and  upon  any  expiration  of  the  settle 
ment  would  be  King  by  natural  right. 

And  he  would  be  King  upon  larger  terms  than 
ever  any  man  was  legally  King  of  England,  for 
he  would  be  King  by  inherent  right  of  property. 

When,  therefore,  I  am  speaking  of  the  right  of 
the  people,  I  would  be  understood  of  the  free 
holders,  for  all  the  other  inhabitants  live  upon 
sufferance,  and  either  are  the  freeholders'  ser 
vants,  or,  having  money  to  pay  rent,  live  upon 
conditions,  and  have  no  title  to  their  living  in 
England,  other  than  as  servants,  but  what  they 
must  pay  for. 

Upon  this  foot  it  is  that,  to  this  day,  our  law 
suffers  not  a  foreigner  to  purchase  any  of  the 
freeholds  of  England;  for  if  a  foreigner  might 
purchase,  your  neighbours  (having  money  to 
spare)  might  come  and  buy  you  out  of  your  own 
country,  and  take  possession  by  a  legal  and  in 
disputable  right. 

This  original  right  was  the  first  foundation  of 
the  several  tenures  of  land  in  England,  some  held 
of  the  King,  some  of  the  lord,  some  by  knight 
service,  soccnge,  and  the  like,  and  some  were 
called  freeholds.  The  lords  of  manors  had  their 
homages  and  their  services  from  their  tenants  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  right  of  the  land 
gave  a  certain  right  of  government  to  the  posses 
sor  over  all  the  tenants  and  inhabitants. 

But  he  that  possessed  the  least  freuhol  J  was  as 
much  lord  of  himself  and  of  that  freehold  as  the 
greatest  nobleman  in  the  nation ;  he  owed  no 
homage  or  service,  no,  not  to  the  King,  other 
than  as  limited  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  than 
is  as  he  was  represented  in  Parliament. 

And  as  a  thing  which  will  put  this  argument 
out  of  all  question,  the  right  to  lands,  manors, 
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and  lordships  was  not  originally  a  right  granted 
by  patents  from  Kings  or  acts  of  parliament,  but 
a  natural  right  of  possession,  handed  down  by 
custom  and  ancient  usage,  as  the  inheritance  from 
the  still  more  ancient  possessions  and  prescrip 
tion,  or  usage  time  out  of  mind,  is  to  this  day  al 
lowed  to  be  a  sufficient  title  in  several  cases, 
where  conveyances,  deeds,  charters,  and  writings 
of  estates  are  silent,  especially  as  to  buttings  and 
boundings  of  land,  highways,  footpaths,  water 
courses,  bridges,  and  the  like. 

This  right,  as  all  right  originally,  is  founded 
upon  reason,  for  it  would  be  highly  unreasonable 
that  those  people  who  have  no  share  of  the 
house  should  live  in  it  whether  he  that  built  it 
will  or  no.  No  person  has  any  right  to  live  in 
England  but  they  to  whom  England  belongs ; 
the  freeholders  of  England  have  it  in  possession, 
England  is  their  own,  and  nobody  has  anything 
to  do  here  but  themselves. 

If  they  permit  other  people  to  live  here  well 
and  good,  but  no  man  but  a  freeholder  lives  here 
upon  any  terms  but  permissu  superiorum,  and  he 
pays  rent  for  his  licence  to  live  here. 

Thus  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  towns  and 
corporations  are  founded  upon  acts  of  parliament 
to  confirm  charters  or  grants  from  the  crown,  by 
which  the  freeholders  give  their  consent  that 
such  and  such  bodies  of  men  living  in  such  towns 
shall  enjoy  certain  privileges  in  consideration  of 
their  being  so  considerably  serviceable  to  the 
nation,  by  paying  taxes,  maintaining  the  poor, 
by  manufactures,  trade,  and  the  like,  notwith 
standing  they  are  not  possessed  of  any  part  of  the 
freehold. 

And  it  is  observable,  the  King  cannot  give  this 
privilege,  so  as  to  enable  any  of  these  corpora 
tions  to  send  representatives  to  Parliament. 
None  but  the  freeholders  of  England  (and  such 
towns  in  conjunction)  to  whom  the  freeholders 
have  already  granted  such  privilege,  can  give 
a  qualification  of  such  a  nature  as  is  a  receiv 
ing  them  into  an  equal  state  of  privilege  with  a 
freeholder 

Every  man's  land  is  his  own  property,  and  it  is 
a  trespass  in  the  law  for  another  man  to  come 
upon  his  ground  without  his  consent.  If  the 
freeholders  should  all  agree  that  such  a  man  shall 
not  come  upon  their  land,  that  they  will  not  let 
him  a  house  for  his  money,  that  whose  land  so 
ever  he  sets  his  foot  on,  the  owner  shall  indict 
him  for  a  trespass,  as  by  law  he  may,  the  man 
must  fly  the  nation  of  course. 

Thus,  the  freeholders  having  a  right  to  tne 
possession  of  England,  the  reason  must  be  good 
that  they  must  have  the  same  right  to  the  go 
vernment  of  themselves  that  they  have  to  the 
government  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
that  there  can  be  no  legal  power  in  England  but 
what  has  its  original  in  the  possessors,  for  pro 
perty  is  the  foundation  of  power. 

I  am  not  undertaking  to  find  fault  with  our 
constitution,  though  I  do  not  grant  neither  that 
it  is  capable  of  no  amendment ;  but  I  would  en 
deavour  to  make  way  by  retreating  to  originals, 
for  every  member  to  perform  its  proper  function, 
in  order  to  put  the  general  body  into  its  regular 
motion. 

For  as  in  the  natural  body,  if  any  member, 
either  bv  contraction  of  the  organ,  dislocation, 


or  other  accident,  fails  in  the  performance  of  its 
proper  duty,  the  locomotive  faculty  is  either  in 
terrupted  and  the  body  distorted,  or  at  least  the 
regularity  of  natural  motion  is  invaded ;  so  in  the 
body  politic,  if  one  branch  of  the  general  union 
err,  and  that  error  is  not  corrected,  the  whole 
constitution  suffers  a  shock,  and  there  is  an  in 
fraction  of  the  general  order. 

The  excellency  of  our  constitution  consists  of 
the  symmetry  of  parts  and  the  balance  of  power ; 
and  if  this  balance  be  broken,  one  part  grows  too 
great  for  the  other,  and  the  whole  is  put  into 
confusion. 

To  give  some  instances  of  this,  it  will  be  need 
ful  to  enter  a  little  into  history,  and  we  need  not 
go  far  to  inform  ourselves  that  there  has  been  a 
time  when  the  weakness  of  our  constitution  has 
appeared. 

Our  constitution,  when  all  the  fine  things  in 
the  world  have  been  said  of  it,  is  not  impregna 
ble  ;  when  power  has  been  thrown  wholly  into 
one  scale,  the  other  has  always  been  trampled 
under  foot  and  overthrown  by  it. 

The  regal  power  under  King  Charles  I  over 
balanced  the  Lords  and  Commons,  to  the  invad 
ing  the  right  of  levying  taxes  vested  wholly  in 
the  Parliament,  and  to  the  discontinuing  par 
liaments  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  many 
convulsions  the  constitution  felt  in  that  time,  is 
too  melancholy  a  subject  to  reflect  upon. 

The  House  of  Commons  in  the  next  settlement 
overbalanced  the  Lords,  and  power  being  added 
to  one  side,  tossed  the  upper  House  quite  out  of 
the  scale,  absolutely  annihilated  the  very  being 
of  the  Peers  as  a  house,  and  voted  them  out  of 
the  constitution. 

By  the  Restoration  the  constitution  returned 
to  its  original,  and  the  balance  was  poised  again. 
What  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  over 
throw  it  are  needless  to  be  insisted  upon,  but  the 
nature  of  the  thing  leads  me  to  make  one  remark, 
that  if  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  nor  is  not  pun 
ishable  or  blameable,  by  our  constitution,  but 
the  ministry,  as  a  late  author  has  very  clearly 
set  down,  then  we  have  acted  strangely  in  the 
late  revolution,  in  which  the  King,  who  must  be 
innocent,  only  suffered ;  and  the  ministry,  who 
must  be  guilty,  not  only  were  excused,  but  en 
trusted  and  employed. 

Not  that  I  am  of  some  people's  opinion  neither, 
who  think  the  late  King  had  hard  measure  in 
being  deposed  when  he  was  really  not  account 
able.  For  I  presume  I  may  affirm,  that  the  de 
posing  King  James  was  founded  upon  his  desert 
ing  the  nation,  not  his  mal-administration,  for 
had  he  continued  in  England  you  might  possibly 
have  subdued  him  and  took  him  prisoner,  but 
there  had  been  no  room  for  transposing  the  crown 
while  he  had  been  alive. 

And  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that  those  persons  who 
advised  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  by  flying  out  cf 
it,  either  wilfully  betrayed  him,  or  very  ignorantly 
gave  him  the  only  counsel  which  could  complete 
his  ruin. 

How,  then,  it  monies  to  pass  that  those  evil 
ministers  have  arrived  to  impunity  for  what  was 
past,  and  again  to  be  trusted,  both  in  the  Court 
and  in  the  Parliament,  with  the  people's  liberties, 
is  a  mystery  past  our  reaches. 

If  I  had  no  name  myself,  I  would  set  down 
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theirs;  or  if  I  had  a  press  in  the  clouds  to  print 
their  practices,  the  world  should  not  be  ignorant ; 
but,  since  it  is  not  so,  I  shall  only  say,  as  our 
Saviour  said  of  somebody  else,  by  their  works  ye 
shall  know  them. 

These  are  the  men  who  cry  loudest  against  the 
present  ministry,  and,  on  all  occasions,  make  use 
of  the  pretence  of  liberty  to  animate  the  nation 
against  not  only  the  present,  but  against  every 
ministry  by  which  the  public  affairs  shall  be 
managed,  and  against  the  King  himself.  The 
same  men  who,  in  former  days,  cried  up  a  popish 
army  in  a  profound  peace,  the  very  same  now 
cried  down  a  protestant  army  in  time  of  danger. 
The  very  same  men  who  could  digest  the  abso 
lute  power  of  ruining  our  liberty  and  religion 
being  vested  in  a  popish  king,  were  the  first  and 
forwardest  that  durst  not  trust  a  protestant  King 
with  forces  enough  to  defend  us  till  peace  was 
better  established,  but  have  by  that  means,  ac 
cording  to  their  hearts'  desire,  laid  us  and  all 
Europe  under  a  necessity  of  arming  again  to 
maintain  that  peace  which  it  was  then  in  our 
power  to  have  maintained. 

For,  I  am  free  to  say,  it  was  not  the  treaty  of 
Partition  which  so  much  run  the  Spaniards  upon 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  French,  as  it  was 
the  despicable  figure  the  English  forces  were  re 
duced  to  which  made  the  French  King  bold  to 
take  possession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which, 
had  some,  I  do  not  say  all,  our  forces  been  con 
tinued  but  a  year  or  two  longer,  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  have  done. 

And  yet  all  these  forces  might  have  been  sub 
jected  so  absolutely  to  parliamentary  power,  as  if 
they  had  been  their  own ;  for  the  King  never 
denied  them  any  security  they  desired,  and  so 
they  might  have  been  disbanded  as  easily  now 
as  then. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  in  this  discourse  I  can  be 
supposed  to  favour  that  party,  if  there  be  such  a 
party,  which  indeed  I  question,  who  would  govern 
this  nation  by  the  help  of  a  standing  army  ;  but 
I  must  be  allowed  to  lay  down  this  for  a  maxim, 
that  any  force  as  shall  be  agreed  to  by  consent 
of  Parliament  is  legal,  and  some  force  may  at 
some  particular  times  be  necessary,  of  which  the 
Parliament  are  the  only  judges. 

Still  I  allow,  that  of  this  power  so  derived  from 
property,  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  abridg 
ment  ;  they  are  the  freeholders  of  England  in 
miniature  ;  to  them  all  needful  powers  and  privi 
leges  are  committed,  to  make  them  capable  of 
acting  for  the  people  they  represent,  and,  ex 
tremities  excepted,  they  are  our  last  resort ;  but 
if  they  employ  those  privileges  and  powers  against 
the  people,  the  reason  of  those  powers  is  de 
stroyed,  the  end  is  inverted,  and  the  power  ceases 
of  course. 

From  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  give  them  in 
structions,  and  though  they  are  not  conditionally 
chosen  as  to  their  instructions,  yet  they  ought  in 
honour  to  think  themselves  under  equal  obliga 
tion  to  stand  by  those  instructions. 

Instructions  to  members  are  like  the  power 
given  to  an  arbitrator,  in  which,  though  he  is 
left  fully  and  freely  to  act,  yet  it  is  in  confidence 
of  his  honour  that  he  will  think  himself  bound 
by  the  directions  he  receives  from  the  person  for 
whom  he  acts 


If  an  arbitrator  inverts  the  design  of  his  prin- 
ciple,  he  destroys  the  end  of  his  election,  ai.ti  is 
sure  never  to  be  entrusted  again. 

The  House  of  Commons  are  our  sanctuary 
against  the  oppression  of  princes,  the  nation's 
treasures,  and  the  defenders  of  their  liberties ; 
but  all  these  titles  signify,  that  at  the  same  time 
they  are  the  nation's  servants. 

The  House  of  Commons  also  are  mortal  as  a 
House  ;  a  king  may  dissolve  them,  they  may  die, 
and  be  extinct ;  but  the  power  of  the  people  has 
a  kind  of  eternity  with  respect  to  politic  dura 
tion  :  parliaments  may  cease,  but  the  people 
remain ;  for  them  they  were  originally  made,  by 
them  they  are  continued  and  renewed,  from  them 
they  receive  their  power,  and  to  them,  in  reason, 
they  ought  to  be  accountable. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 

THB  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament  has  been 
subsequent  to  the  writing  these  sheets,  and  two 
observations  fall  out  so  naturally  on  this  occa 
sion,  that  I  cannot  but  conclude  this  subject  with 
them. 

That  both  his  Majesty  and  the  whole  nation 
have  very  happily  given  their  approbation  to  the 
positions  here  laid  down. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  language  o. 
the  addresses  of  the  people  presented  to  his 
Majesty  upon  the  indignity  offered  him  by  the 
French  king,  has  in  general  a  dislike  included  in 
them  of  the  management  of  their  late  represen 
tatives;  and  though  it  is  a  new  thing,  yet  it  is 
plain  their  proceedings  in  general  have  been  dis 
obliging  to  the  nation. 

There  was  no  need  to  express  in  words  at 
length,  before  all  his  Majesty's  intentions  were 
known,  that  they  desire  him  to  dissolve  the  pre 
sent  Parliament.  Good  manners  required  that 
they  should  not  so  plainly  lead  his  Majesty  in 
what  he  was  to  be  the  author  of;  besides,  the 
Parliament  was  in  being,  and  the  illegal,  arbitrary 
usage  of  the  Kentish  gentlemen  fresh  in  the  me 
mory  of  the  people.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  following  expressions  in  the  addresses  :• — If 
your  Majesty  pleases  to  entrust  us  with  the 
choice  of  a  new  Parliament ;  when  your  Majesty 
shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  call  a  new  Parlia 
ment  ;  in  conjunction  with  a  Parliament ;  and 
the  like  ?  What  would  the  addressers  have  us 
or  have  the  King  to  understand  by  these  expres 
sions,  but  that  the  people,  finding  themselves  in 
jured  by  the  proceedings  of  their  representatives, 
and  the  nation  in  danger  of  being  abused  and  be 
trayed  to  the  invasions  of  the  French  by  the  illegal 
and  arbitrary  designs  of  a  party  in  the  House,  have 
recourse  to  his  Majesty  to  dispose  for  them  a 
power  which  they  saw  going  to  be  misapplied  to 
the  ruin  of  those  from  whom  and  for  whom  it 
was  appointed. 

Nor  was  this  anything  but  what  was  seen  and 
known  before  ;  all  these  addresses  are  the  legiti 
mate  offspring  of  the  Kentish  petition  ;  and  had 
not  the  freeholders  been  awed  by  the  ill  usage  of 
the  Kentish  gentlemen,  the  whole  nation  had 
then  as  unanimously  petitioned  the  House  as 
they  have  now  addressed  his  Majesty, 

•  Vide  the  addresses  in  the  '  Gazettes,'  No.  — t 
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This  is  evident  from  the  tenor  and  yet  undis 
covered  original  of  the  '  Legign  Paper,'  the  con 
tents  of  which  had  so  much  plain  truth  of  fact 
and  truth  of  law,  that  the  House  stood  convicted 
in  the  plain  consternation  the  contents  of  it 
threw  them  in,  by  which  they  gave  a  full  assent 
to  the  right  of  the  people. 

But  beyond  all  this  is  his  Majesty's  proclama 
tion,  wherein,  according  to  truth,  reason,  and  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  his  Majesty  has  graciously 
given  a  sanction  to  the  natural  right  of  his  peo 
ple,  proclaiming  from  the  English  throne,  of 
which  he  is  the  most  rightful  possessor,  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  that  ever  sat  on  it. 

That  when  the  people  of  England  do  univer 
sally  express  their  resolutions  to  do  what  should 
or  ought  to  be  desired  of  good  Englishmen  and 


Protestants,*  it  is  reasonable  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  choose  such  persons  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament  as  they  may  judge  most 
likely  to  bring  to  effect  their  just  and  pious 
purposes. 

The  words  need  no  comment,  they  contain  in 
them  a  glorious  recognition  from  the  restorer  of 
English  liberty,  and  an  unexampled  testimony  to 
the  reasonableness  of  those  just  rights  which, 
though  former  kings'  blindness  by  ambition  has 
endeavoured  to  suppress,  his  present  Majesty, 
according  to  his  first  declaration  and  continued 
practice,  has  accounted  it  his  chief  honour  to 
preserve,  and  which  we  doubt  not  he  will  hand 
down  unbroken  to  our  posterity. 


*  See  his  Majesty's  proclamation  for  dissolving  the  Par- 
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SOME    REMARKS 

ON    TUB 

FIRST   CHAPTER    IN   DR.    DAVENANT'S    ESSAYS.* 


CONCERNING   APPEALS   TO   THE  PEOPLE  FROM  THEIR  REPRESENTATIVES. 


IT  is  one  of  the  most  unhappy  methods  can  possibly 
be  taken  by  an  author  to  have  the  title  of  his 
book  tell  the  world  one  thing,  and  the  book  itself  j 
another ;  for  as  it  savours  of  abundance  of  insin-  j 
cerity  in  principle,  so  it  seems  to  bring  some  j 
scandal  upon  the  very  design  of  the  book,  as  if  i 
it  had  occasion  for  a  double  aspect. 

I  cannot  think,  when  I  meet  with  such  a  book, 
that  I  do  the  author  any  wrong  by  supposing 
that  different  colours  are  put  upon  the  face  of  the 
work,  because  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  not 
fit  to  be  seen  in  its  own. 

Disguises  are  never  used  where  nothing  is  to 
be  concealed,  and  nothing  is  concealed  but  what 
shame,  fear,  or  policy  commands  to  be  hid. 

A  genuine  cause  carries  its  native  colours 
always  outermost,  is  never  shy  of  its  face,  nor 
fond  of  being  concealed. 

The  application  lies  full  against  the  Essays  of 
a  learned  author,  lately  published  and  dedicated 
to  her  Majesty,  which  I  cannot  but  say  had  been 
genuine  enough  had  the  title  and  dedication 
not  given  us  a  wrong  idea  of  the  work  :  had  the 
title  been  An  Essay  against  Peace  at  Home,  the 
author — whether  he  had  discovered  his  mind  or 
no,  I  will  not  determine — had  certainly  made  the 
title  and  the  book  correspond,  the  doctrine  had 
been  suitable  to  the  text,  and  the  work  all  of  a  piece. 

Neither  can  I  reconcile  the  dedication  of  it  to 
the  subject,  much  less  to  the  time  it  was  wrote  in, 
for  wherever  the  author  owns  the  time  the  tracts 
here  pointed  at  were  wrote  in  to  be  a  time  of  pro-  I 
vocation,  disgust,  and  ill  blood,  and  thinks  there  was  j 
good  reason  for  it  too,  the  suiting  it  to  a  time  when 
her  Majesty  makes  a  healing  proposal  of  peace, 
makes  a  little  more  incongruity  than  is  usual  to  be 
seen  in  his  more  polite  management  of  his  pen. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  I  could  easily  have 
abated  this  gentleman  the  observation  of  ill 
timing  one  piece,  and  he  might  be  allowed  to  be 
very  capable  of  such  alterations  as  might  heal 


the  breach  of  time  between  the  tract  itself  and 
the  Queen's  speech. 

But  there  seems  to  me  such  a  contrariety  of 
circumstances  in  the  very  substantial,  essential 
part  of  her  Majesty's  speech,  and  that  part  of  the 
book  which  I  have  here  taken  in  hand,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  symphony  of  such  discord 
ing  parts. 

This  is  to  tell  her  Majesty  we  join  with  her 
proposal  of  peace  and  union,  and  will  endeavour 
to  pursue  it  by  divesting  all  her  subjects  as  a 
collective  body  of  their  native  original  power  and 
property,  and  overturning  the  very  centre  of  the 
monarchy. 

How  easy  it  is  for  men  of  wit  to  give  any 
thing  a  fair  face,  and  by  a  happy  turn  of  lan 
guage  call  things  of  contrary  subjects  by  the 
same  name ; — Dr  Davenant  depriving  the  people 
of  all  power  but  what  is  representative,  and 
giving  the  delegated  power  a  superiority  over 
the  power  delegated ;  Sir  Humphrey  Mackworth 
defending  an  occasional  bill ;  and  both  presented 
to  the  world  with  the  equivocal  title  of  '  Peace 
at  Home,'  and  dedicated  to  the  Queen  with  high 
strains  of  eloquence,  of  which  both  are  very 
good  masters,  complimenting  her  Majesty  on  the 
head  of  peace  proposed  in  her  speech  to  the 
Parliament. 

Certainly,  gentlemen,  you  must  both  of  you 
mistake  her  Majesty's  meaning,  who,  without 
doubt,  is  acting  in  the  safe  middle  way,  between 
both  your  extremes.  If  you  are  driving  at 
Peace  at  Home,  it  is  by  some  antiperistasis,  some 
contraries  in  nature,  and  consequently  the  end 
you  aim  at  is  remote,  and  the  means  tedious.  It 
may  be  a  way  to  peace,  for  aught  we  know,  but 
certainly  it  is  not  that  peace  her  Majesty  means ; 
it  is  not  the  peace  the  nations  want,  and  there 
fore  give  rne  leave  to  make  this  just  distinction 
between  her  Majesty's  proposal  and  your  pro 
jected  essay  as  to  the  nature  of  peace. 


•  With  a  view  to  moderate  the  heat  kindled  in  the 
nation  by  the  disputes  between  the  high  church  party  and 
the  dissenters,  a  writer,  who  had  hitherto  been  known  by 
the  zeal  with  which  he  had  promoted  the  views  of  the  more 
violent,  published  '  Essays  upon  Peace  at  Home  and  War 
Abroad.'  By  Charles  Davenant,  LL.D.  London.  1703. 
Dedicated  to  the  Queen.  The  object  of  the  writer  is 
to  persuade  all  parties  to  lay  aside  their  animosities, 
and  to  unite  in  their  own  defence  against  the  common 
enemy.  In  order  to  this,  he  labours  to  dissuade  the 
party  with  which  he  had  been  connected  from  renewing 
the  bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity,  as  a  measure 
that  would  be  likely  to  increase  our  divisions,  and  em 
barrass  the  government.  The  work  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 


Godolphin,  who  gave  the  author  a  place,  with  a  handsome 
salary. 

In  the  course  of  these  essays,  the  author  launched  out 
into  a  variety  of  topics  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
subject  in  debate,  but'  involving  matters  of  great  political 
importance.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  them, 
it  was  evident  that,  although  he  had  shifted  his  party,  his 
opinions  remained  unchanged ;  and  being  at  variance  with 
popular  rights,  they  exposed  him  to  animadversion.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  with  his  chapter  on  '  The  Danger 
of  Appeals  to  the  People,'  which  brought  into  discussion 
the  grave  question  of  original  power.  De  Foe,  who  had 
already  handled  the  subject  with  conciseness  and  ability, 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  defend  the  argument  of  his 
former  essay,  and  now  published  the  present  treatise. 


ORIGINAL  RIGHT;  OR  THE 


Your  peace  is  a  peace  of  subjection,  her  Ma 
jesty's  is  a  peace  of  conjunction ;  and  this  her 
Majesty  has  most  explicitly  directed  us  to  under 
stand  by  the  immediate  addition  of  a  term  com 
prehensive  of  both—  union.  You  may  be  for  peace 
but  it  is  peace  and  union  that  these  nations 
want,  and  which  her  Majesty  recommends  to  ;il 
her  subjects  to  promote. 

The  first  head  of  the  learned  essays  lately 
published,  and  which  I  fix  on  in  these  remarks,  is 
concerning  the  danger  of  appealing  to  the  people 
from  their  representatives  in  Parliament. 

The  author  says,  p.  22,  "  That  some  doctrines 
have  been  spread  abroad  in  an  open  manner,  pre 
tending  that,  in  reference  to  the  public,  the  people 
and  their  representatives  may  have  distinct 
rights. 

"  That  the  people  have  not  devolved  their 
whole  power  in  government  upon  their  repre 
sentatives. 

"  That  parliaments  are  accountable  to,  and  to 
be  controlled  in  all  their  proceedings  by,  the 
people. 

"  That  it  is  always  laudable  and  often  expe 
dient  to  appeal  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  people. 

"  That  these  things  have  been  printed,  ar 
raigning  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  calling  their  undoubted  privileges  in 
question,  and,  as  it  were,  appealing  to  the  rabble 
from  all  their  resolutions." 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  these  quotations 
had  been  marked  with  proper  references  to  the 
respective  authors  or  books  which  have  ad- 
vanced  the  things  alleged,  that  the  originals,  being 
examined,  might  be  assisted  to  speak  for  them 
selves  ;  and  though  the  omitting  such  references 
admits  of  objection  and  some  reflection,  yet  I 
choose  to  omit  all  such  reflections  as  are  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  case  in  hand,  being 
willing  to  treat  my  author  with  all  the  civility 
and  respect  his  worth  demands  and  the  case  will 
bear. 

This  premised,  I  take  all  he  alleges  for  granted 
as  to  quotations,  and  shall  only  proceed  to  ex 
amine,  not  whether  it  be  fairly  proved  by  him 
that  such  things  are  printed,  but  whether  he 
has  fairly  confuted  the  thing  itself,  and  proved 
what  he  alleges. 

In  order  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  what 
it  is  the  Doctor  offers  in  answer  to  these  tenets, 
which,  he  says,  have  been  so  openly  spread  abroad. 
"  That  this  appealing  to  the  people  is  destruc 
tive  to  the  nature  of  the  constitution  ;  that  it  is 
practising  all  the  methods  of  sedition  with  which 
she  attacks  a  just  authority,  exciting  the  people 
to  overthrow  the  privileges  of  their  own  repre 
sentatives." 

I  wish  the  author  of  this  matter  had  been 
pleased  to  tell  us  what  he  calls  appeals  to  the 
people,  and  that  he  had  distinguished  bcuytvn 
the  just  right  of  the  people  and  those  of  the  repre 
sentatives,  and  between  those  authors  who  are 
for  maintaining  the  duo  currency  of  right  in  every 
part  of  it,  and  those  who  are  guilty,  as  he  says, 
of  friving  authority  a  mortal  blow. 

Doubtlfss  there  are  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  all  power  is  given  to  the  representative, 
and  none  left  with  the  represented,  and  yet  are 
not  for  overthrowing  the  privileges  of  their  repre 


sentatives,  and  of  these  I  profess  myself  to  be 
one. 

I  wish  the  Commons  of  England  in  Parliament 
would  be  pleased  to  ascertain  what  was  il.ir 
undoubted  right,  and  what  not,  that  they  would 
let  us  know  how  far  their  power  extends  with 
respect  to  the  people  they  represent. 

The  rights  of  the  Commons  of  England  with 
respect  to  the  crown,  and  the  supreme  authority 
of  their  King,  have  been  often  discussed,  some 
times  with  the  pen,  and  sometimes  with  the 
•word ;  and,  however  some  have  affected  a  doc 
trine  of  non-resistance,  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  have  always  thought  fit  to  assume  a 
right  to  defend  their  liberties  when  they  have 
found  them  invaded  by  exorbitant  power. 

But  what  the  rights  of  the  Commons  in  Par 
liament  are,  and  how  fur  they  extend  with  re 
spect  to  those  from  whom  they  come  there,  has 
never  yet  been  ascertained  by  Parliament. 

Some  essays  have  been  made  this  way  from 
the  press,  and  Sir  Henry  Mack  worth  gave  us  a 
scheme  of  parliamentary  power,  drawn  to  a 
higher  extreme  than  ever  any  House  of  Com 
mons  has  thought  fit  to  extend  the  practice. 
A  subsequent  author  thought  fit  to  advance  some 
contrary  notions,  which,  however  they  are  in 
general  exploded  by  both  these  authors,  have 
never  yet  met  with  any  fair  confutation. 

The  best  way  to  answer  authors  in  such  case 
s  by  granting  what  they  themselves  allow,  and, 
:rom  the  necessary  consequences  of  what  they 
grant,  prove  the  absurdity  of  what  they  deny. 

And  to  me  it  seems  this  author  has  laid  him 
self  open  in  this  very  case  ;  for  in  his  Introduction, 
).  14,  he  allows  "that  the  people's  representatives 
ought  never  to  give  up  fundamentals.  Nor  can 
they  do  it,  because,  as  to  fundamentals,  they  are  but 
he  people's  trustees,  and  can  do  no  act  that  can 
bind  their  principals  to  anything  that  u  to  their 
destruction." 

This  is  fundamental  truth,  and  I  should  be 
exceedingly  glad  to  see  it  reconciled  to  what  is 
asserted  afterwards  in  the  chapter  of  appealing 
to  the  people,  where  it  is  affirmed,  that  to  say 
"the  people  may  have  distinct  right  from  their 
representatives,  and  that  the  people  have  not 
devolved  their  whole  power  upon  their  represen 
tatives,"  is  destructive  to  the  nature  of  the  con 
stitution.  • 

I  am  not  very  regular  in  the  method,  but  am 
very  certain  of  the  groundwork  of  my  argument, 
of  which  this  is  the  abstract. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  people  may  do 
anything  which  is  not  binding  on  their  principals, 
the  people,  then  the  people  have  a  risrht  to  con 
tradict,  and  make  void  something  their  re] 
tativesnwy  do,  and  consequently  have  some  power 
which  is  not  devolved  upon  the  representatives. 

I  conceive  this  error  might  blip  our  author's 
memory  for  want  of  laying  down  u  proper  foun 
dation  for  his  argument,  and  coming  to  a  positive 
determination  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
appeals  to  the  people.  The  Danger  of  Appeals 
to  the  People  is  the  title  to  the  chapter,  but  we 
arc  nowhere  in  the  chapter  told  what  these  ap 
peals  to  the  people  are. 

If  he  means  ( p.  :><> )  tin  ;>«>;>/»•  I,,  in<i  xttrrcd  up 
to  lop  off  a  branch  of  the  commonwealth  by 
trampling  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  l  grant  there  is  danger  in 
this.  But  how  are  the  people  thus  to  be  stirred 
up?  As  that  learned  gentleman,  Sir  Henry 
Mackworth,  in  his  book  of  The  Rights  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament,  observes,  it  cannot  be 
that  so  many  worthy  gentlemen  can  act  contrary 
to,  or  destructive  of,  the  liberties  of  their  native 
country. 

So  it  cannot  be  that  the  people  of  England 
can  ever  design  to  lop  off  this  branch,  and  tram 
ple  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  repre 
sentatives.  This  would  be  to  destroy  themselves, 
and  cut  themselves  off  from  the  principal,  vital 
part  of  the  constitution.  An  universal  phrenzy 
must  possess  the  minds  of  men  whenever  such  a 
thing  is  supposed  to  come  to  pass,  the  people 
must  be  all  lunatic,  and  the  nation  be  a  bedlam, 
not  a  civil  government. 

And  as  we  are  seciyed  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing  from  the'  danger  of  the  people  of  Eng 
land  ever  dethroning  their  representatives,  so 
there  is  no  real  necessity  to  prevent  such  an 
imaginary  fear  by  the  people  divesting  themselves 
of  their  original  right,  and  vesting  all  power  in 
their  representatives. 

But  since  demonstration  is  the  best  way  of 
argument,  and  the  subject  I  am  upon  has  great 
plenty  of  those  helps,  let  us  see  if  it  is  not  an 
unpardonable  absurdity  to  say  the  people  have 
no  distinct  right  which  their  representatives  have 
not. 

For  example: — 

"  The  people  have  a  right  when  the  King  dis 
solves  their  representative  to  choose  another. 
This  power  their  representative  has  not ;  this  is 
a  power  distinct  from  their  representative;  a 
power  which  was  never  devolved  upon  them,  and 
which  I  suppose  never  will.  If  the  people  had 
no  power  but  what  was  devolved  upon  their 
representatives,  then,  having  once  chosen  such  a 
representative,  that  body  should  upon  every 
dissolution  nominate  a  succession  of  represen 
tatives. 

"  But  whenever  the  crown  dissolves  a  parlia 
ment,  the  people  have  a  power,  distinct  from 
their  representatives,  to  choose  anew ;  and  if  so, 
then  all  the  power  of  the  people  is  not  devolved 
upon  the  representatives,  but  these  have  some 
right  distinct  from  them. 

"  Nor  can  I  see  anything  in  this  which  tends 
to  confusion,  or  which  is  in  any  way  destructive 
of  the  constitution." 

Thus  far  I  must  ask  the  author's  pardon  for 
saying,  with  all  the  respect  for  him  which  the 
case  will  bear,  that  his  arguments  run  a  little 
foul  of  one  another. 

I  come  next  to  observe,  that  which  I  think  is 
not  extraordinary,  just  in  the  way  of  arguing, 
when  (page  27)  he  is  pleased  to  allow  that 
"  Kings  may  differ  with  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  the  two  Houses  may  differ  among  themselves, 
and  yet  the  public  peace  not  be  disturbed ;  the 
people  also  may  differ  about  civil  or  religious 
matters,  and  have  various  thoughts  concerning 
government ;  parties  may  grow  up,  and  mutual 
heats  arise,  and  yet  the  commonwealth  remain 
un  wounded  in  its  vitals.  But  discord  is  fatal 
when  a  strong  faction  is  formed  againt  any  part 
of  the  constitution. " 

This  seems  a  little  equivocal,  and  it  appears 


ikely  that  a  discord  in  the  public  members  of 
the  constitution  may  be  as  fatal  as  the  other. 
Heats  in  the  Houses  against  one  another,  fac 
tions  in  the  Houses  against  their  prince,  or 
designs  of  tyranny  in  the  prince  against  either  or 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  these  are  all  cer 
tainly  as  dangerous  things,  and  as  destructive  of 
the  constitution  as  appeals  to  the  people ;  and 
yet,  such  is  the  force  of  rhetoric  as  to  put  a  sha 
dow  of  indifference  on  these,  and  charge  all  the 
fatality  on  the  people's  falling  out  with  their  re 
presentatives. 

I  confess,  if  any  man  should  ask  me  which  of 
those  things  before-mentioned  are  of  worst  con 
sequence  to  the  nation's  peace,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  tell  him  ;  but  sure  every  one,  sepa 
rately  or  conjunctively,  is  as  bad  as  a  difference 
setween  the  people  and  their  representatives. 

Then  let  us  go  on  to  examine  the  parallel,  as  in 
the  differences  mentioned  above;  the  peace  may 
ae  unbroken,  and  the  commonwealth  unwounded 
in  its  vitals  ;  so  may  it  in  this  case,  &c. 

"  The  people  may  be  generally  dissatisfied  with 
their  representatives ;  they  may  be  very  uneasy 
and  make  loud  complaints ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  must  immediately  rise  in  tumults,  and 
pull  the  house  about  their  ears. 

"  We  have  seen  a  time  when  a  certain  house 
Behaved  so,  that  the  general  cry  of  the  people 
was  to  dissolve  them  ;  and  multitudes  of  addresses 
did,  in  as  plain  language  as  decency  to  the  crown 
would  permit,  present  the  people's  desire  to  have 
them  dissolved.  But  what  did  this  general  dislike 
of  their  actions  lead  the  people  to  ?  Not  to  draw 
the  sword  at  their  own  representatives  ;  that  had 
been  to  be  felo-de-se,  and  murder  themselves ; 
but  to  apply  themselves  to  the  Sovereign  to  dis 
solve  them ;  and  upon  this  application  the  King  did 
dissolve  them;  and  a  late  proclamation  for  dissolv 
ing  the  last  Parliament  of  King  William  acknow 
ledges  the  people  have  a  right,  upon  a  dislike  of 
their  members'  proceedings,  to  apply  to  the  King 
to  dissolve  them.  The  words  of  the  proclamation 
are,  *  We  have  thought  it  reasonable  in  this  ex 
traordinary  juncture  to  give  our  subjects  the  oppor 
tunity  of  choosing  such  persons  to  represent  them  in 
Parliament  as  they  may  judge  most  likely  to  bring 
to  effect  their  just  and  pious  purposes,  and  in  order 
thereto  to  dissolve  this  present  Parliament  '  " 

If  so,  if  the  people  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
when  they  see  cause,  to  have  a  new  represen 
tative,  for  that  is  the  meaning,  then  the  people 
are  in  some  measure  judges  of  the  actions  and 
management  of  their  representatives,  for  else  it 
could  not  be  just  to  make  them  judges  of  the 
continuance,  or  determination  of  their  being. 

"  Where,  then,  is  the  fatality  of  such  an  appeal 
to  the  people  ?  Since,  when  they  have  been  some 
thing  uneasy  on  that  head,  it  has  amounted  to 
no  more  than  to  address  for  a  dissolution,  that  if 
they  don't  like  these,  they  may  have  better. 
And  the  King,  from  the  throne,  has  declared,  that 
it  is  reasonable  they  should  be  gratified." 

I  do  not  hereby  justify  any  of  those  things 
which  are  complained  of  by  the  doctor  (p.  28) ; 
how  innumerable  pamphlets  accused  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1701,  of  not  being  mindful  of  the 
King's  honour,  of  being  in  the  French  interest, 
wanting  affection  to  then-  native  country  and 
zeal  for  its  religion,  and  as  not  intending  to  do 
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what  was  needful  to  the  nation's  safety  ;  nor  do 
I  say  that  Parliament  were  anyways  guilty  of  that 
charge  in  all  or  in  any  of  these  branches ;  but 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  this,  and  that  is  enough 
to  my  present  purpose,  that  if  the  representative 
body  of  the  people  were  really  guilty  of  any  or 
of  all  of  those  heads  or  crimes,  the  people  had 
certainly  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  them,  and 
could  not  do  less  than  apply  to  the  Sovereign  to 
dismiss  them,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
send  better  in  their  room. 

I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say  it  is  impossible 
the  people  of  England,  call  them  by  the  worst 
names  you  please — the  rabble,  the  mob,  the  mul 
titude,  or  anything, — I  say,  it  is  impossible  the 
people  of  England  can  ever,  either  by  inclination 
or  by  contrivance,  be  brought  to  a  dislike  of  Par 
liaments  as  such ;  they  may  find  reason  to  dislike 
this  or  that  set  of  men,  but  that  the  people  of 
England  should  ever  attempt  to  destroy  the  re 
presentative,  qua  Parliament,  it  is  impossible. 

I  reckon  that  is  properly  said  to  be  impossible 
as  to  men  which  they  cannot  do  without  forfeit 
ing  their  reason  ;  and  all  the  claim  they  have  to 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  interest,  safety, 
peace,  and  prosperity,  which  they  cannot  do 
without  being  fools  and  madmen  ;  whatever  fac 
tions  or  parties  may  be  raised,  it  is  against  a 
faction  and  a  party,  not  against  the  House  itself ; 
and  therefore  I  remember  in  one  of  the  worst  of 
those  numberless  pamphlets  which  the  Doctor 
takes  notice  of,  among  all  the  gall  against  the 
members  of  that  House,  it  still  appeared  they  had 
none  against  the  constitution  bv  this  following 
line : — 

"  For  though  we  value  Parliaments,  we're  out  of  love 
with  you." 

If  this  be  true,  I  will  examine  no  more  what  this 
gentleman  means  by  appeals  to  the  people  from 
their  representatives,  for  let  him  mean  what  he 
will,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  them ;  because  it  is 
impossible  the  people  of  England  should  ever  be 
against  a  free  representative,  at  such.  All  the 
cries,  therefore,  of  the  danger  of  appeals  to  the 
people  are  vain  and  trifling. 

Yet  our  author  is  positive — whether  too  positive 
or  not  let  others  determine — that  nothing  can  be 
of  more  dangerous  consequence  than  to  establish 
that  the  people  of  England  arid  their  representa 
tives  have  distinct  rights  ;  and  yet  I  think,  with 
submission,  it  is  proved  already  that  nothing  is 
more  plain,  even  from  the  gentleman's  own  book. 

"  All  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  says  he,  "  are  the  people's  rights  and 
privileges."  This  I  grant;  but  aH  the  people's 
rights  and  privileges  are  not  the  rights  and  privi 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  rights  of 
the  elected  are  transferred  from  the  electors,  but 
it  is  plain  they  have  not  devolved  all  their  rights. 

And  though  the  collective  body  of  the  people 
are  not  a  fourth  estate,  yet  they  are  the  centre 
of  the  other  three  estates,  from  whom  the  con 
stitution  is  derived,  and  for  whom  it  is  formed. 

Parliaments  are  neither  infallible  nor  immor 
tal  ;  the  representative  may  die  and  be  dissolved, 
but  the  represented  body  remains  as  the  great 
centre  of  power,  the  fountain  of  original  right, 
the  last  resort  of  lives,  successions,  and  governors. 

To  prove  the  danger  of  the  appeals  to  the 
people,  the  Doctor  brings  in  King  Charles  I,  in 


the  messages  and  declarations  he  published,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  answer  and  re 
monstrances,  appealing  to  the  people  ;  and  tlitit, 
says  he,  brought  a  civil  war.  This  is  a  new  way 
of  arguing. 

Had  not  the  King  appealed  to  his  standard  at 
Nottingham,  had  not  the  Parliament  appealed  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex's  army,  all  their  printing  and 
appealing  to  the  people  had  done  nothing  ;  pro 
clamations  and  remonstrances  had  not  been  fatal 
if  both  sides  had  not  appealed  to  the  sword.  A 
pen  and  ink  war  draws  no  blood,  and  all  their 
printing  of  declarations  and  remonstrances  only- 
tended  to  bias  the  people  to  this  or  that  party, 
and  list  in  the  war  which  both  sides  prepared  for. 

"  There  are  many  better  reasons  to  be  given 
for  the  beginning  of  that  war  than  their  printed 
papers.  The  foundation  of  that  war  was  laid  in 
the  grievances  of  ship  money,  monopolies,  dis 
continuing  of  Parliament,*claahing  in  religion,  and 
the  like." 

Their  printing  and  appeals  to  the  people  were 
generally  recriminations  of  parties,  by  which 
both  sides  exposed  one  another,  but  the  ground 
of  that  war  was  laid  too  deep  to  pretend  to  be 
laid  at  that  door. 

Those  gentlemen  who  place  the  confusions  of 
the  civil  war  on  both  sides  appealing  to  the  peo 
ple,  must  either  be  very  ill  read  in  our  English 
history,  which  I  am  satisfied  this  gentleman  is 
not,  or  must  be  content  to  pass  over  the  most 
essential  points  of  difference  between  the  King 
and  the  Parliament,  and  place  the  whole  upon  a 
subsequent  circumstance. 

"  And  yet,  in  this  very  case,  the  author  is  gone 
from  his  title,  which  he  calls  appealing  to  the 
people  from  their  representatives,  and,  as  an  in 
stance  to  illustrate  it,  brings  in  the  very  repre 
sentatives  appealing  to  them  from  themselves, 
and  the  King  also  doing  the  same. 

"  From  whence  it  appears  plain  to  me,  that  In 
all  cases  of  extremity  it  has  been  the  practice 
both  of  kings,  parties,  private  persons, »and  of 
parliaments  themselves,  to  appeal  to  the  people 
when  matters  of  right,  public  oppressions,  and 
extraordinary  niceties  of  state  came  into  ques 
tion." 

And  wnereas  this  learned  gentleman  brings 
this  matter  into  dispute,  it  is  worth  observing  that 
he  can  give  us  no  instance,  in  these  latter  ages  at 
least,  wherein  all  parties  have  not  in  this  manner 
appealed  to  the  people,  of  which  we  have  not 
seen  them  yet  convinced  of  the  danger 

All  the  public  declarations  and  manifestoes  of 
princes  are  in  this  respect  appeals  to  the  people. 
To  go  back  no  further  than  the  case  of  Philip  II, 
of  Spain ;  his  declaration  and  proscription  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  a  solemn  appeal  to  all  the 
Netherlands,  complaining  of  the  rebellions,  fac 
tions,  invasions,  and,  as  he  calls  them,  ingratitudes 
of  that  Prince,  and  at  last  inviting  all  his  subjects 
to  do  him  justice  upon  the  traitor,  as  he  terms 
him.  —  Fam.  Strado  de  Bello  Belgico,  torn,  i, 
p.  78. 

Which  very  proscription  was  the  cause  which 
incited  Balthazar  Garrad,  in  an  impious  and  hor 
rid  manner,  to  assassinate  that  Prince,  as  he  con 
fessed  afterwards,  upon  being  examined  by  tor 
ture. 

The  apology  of  that  Prince  was  an  appeal  to 
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the  people  again,  wherein  he  fully  clears  himself 
of  all  the  calumnies  and  aspersions  cast  upon 
him  of  undutifulness  and  ingratitude,  and  recri 
minates  upon  the  King,  and  yet  neither  of  these 
were  the  grounds  of  that  civil  war.  —  Ibid,  p.  180. 

The  Catholic  League,  as  it  was  called,  formed  j 
by  the  house  of  Guise  in  France  against  Henry 
III,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards,  published 
their  several  manifestoes  and  declarations,  which, 
in  this  author's  sense,  were  appeals  to  the  people. 
Henry  III  returned  by  a  long  declaration,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  of  his  coming  in  arms  to  besiege 
Paris,  and  that  of  his  joining  with  the  King  of  Na 
varre,  and  accepting  assistance  of  the  Huguenot 
armies  against  the  Catholics. 

Yet  in  these  cases  the  appeals  were  not  the 
causes  or  motives  to  a  civil  war,  but  the  conse 
quences  of  it. 

Thus  far  I  thought  fit  to  examine  foreign  his 
tory  to  show  that  appeals  to  the  people  have 
been  practised  by  other  nations,  where  matters 
have  grown  to  extremities  between  king  and 
people ;  for  indeed  the  people,  how  much  soever 
condemned,  and  endeavoured  to  be  suppressed, 
are  the  last  resort  in  all  the  extremities  of  a 
nation. 

By  the  people,  here,  I  would  be  understood 
collectively,  not  representatively  considered,  and 
I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the 
gentleman  means  by  the  collective  body  of  the 
people  in  Parliament  assembled,  which  to  me 
seems  an  inconsistent  collection  of  words,  put 
together  without  any  congruity  of  signification. 

But,  says  our  author,  "  Wherever  the  last  re 
sort  is,  there  is  the  sovereignty ;  and  if  among 
us  the  people  have  a  right  to  it,  then  we  are  a 
democracy,  and  not  a  kingly  government." 

Whether  we  have  a  democracy  or  a  kingly 
government  is  not  my  business  to  determine,  nor 
shall  I  proceed  to  enter  into  the  debate  of  it ; 
but  that  the  people  of  England  are  the  last  resort 
in  England,  admits  of  so  much  demonstration, 
both  from  the  general  practice  of  this  nation,  the 
tacit  consent  of  kings  and  parliaments,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  I  cannot  but  say  it 
seems  strange  to  me,  that  an  author  of  so  much 
knowledge  in  public  affairs,  should  advance  any 
thing  so  prejudicial  to  the  character  all  wise  men 
had  of  his  judgment. 

This  has  been  already  offered  to  the  world,  in 
answer  to  Sir  H.  M.'s  '  Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  the  Commons  of  England,'  and  which  that 
learned  gentleman  never  thought  fit  to  reply  to. 

"  That  power  which  is  original  is  superior ;  God 
is  the  fountain  of  all  power,  and  therefore  is  the 
supreme :  and  if  we  could  suppose  a  prior  and 
original  of  the  Divine  power,  that  original  would  be 
God,  and  be  superior  ;  for  all  subsequent  power 
must  be  subject  and  inferior  to  the  precedent. 

"  The  power  vested  in  the  three  heads  of  our 
constitution  is  vested  in  them  by  the  people  of 
England,  who  were  a  people  before  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  a  constitution. 

"  And  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  the  reason  of 
the  thing.  It  was  vested  in  them  by  the  people, 
because  the  people  were  the  only  original  of  their 
power,  being  the  only  power  prior  to  the  con 
stitution. 

"  For  the  public  good  of  the  people,  a  consti 
tution  and  government  was  originally  formed ; 


from  the  mutual  consent  of  these  people  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  this  constitution  are 
derived ;  and  for  the  preservation  of  this  con 
stitution,  and  enabling  it  to  answer  the  ends  of 
its  institution  in  the  best  manner  possible,  those 
powers  were  divided. 

"  The  second  maxim  is  a  rational  natural  con 
sequence  of  the  former,  that  at  the  final,  casual, 
or  any  other  determination  of  this  constitution, 
the  powers  are  dissolved,  and  all  authority  must 
derive,  de  novo,  from  the  first  fountain,  origin, 
and  cause  of  all  constitutions,  the  governed. 

"  Now  it  cannot  be  supposed  this  original  foun 
tain  should  give  up  all  its  waters,  but  it  reserves 
a  power  of  supplying  the  streams ;  nor  have  the 
streams  any  power  to  turn  back  upon  the  foun 
tain,  and  invert  its  own  original.  All  such  mo 
tions  are  eccentric  and  unnatural. 

"  There  must  always  remain  a  supreme  power 
in  the  original  to  supply,  in  case  of  the  dissolu 
tion  of  delegated  power. 

"  The  people  of  England  have  delegated  all  the 
executive  power  in  the  King,  the  legislative  in 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  sovereign 
judicature  in  the  Lords,  the  remainder  is  re 
served  in  themselves,  and  not  committed,  no  not 
to  their  representatives:  all  powers  delegated 
are  to  one  great  end  and  purpose,  and  no  other, 
and  that  is  the  public  good.  If  either  or  all  the 
branches  to  whom  this  power  is  delegated  in 
vert  the  design,  the  end  of  their  power,  the  right 
they  have  to  that  power  ceases,  and  they  become 
tyrants  and  usurpers  of  a  power  they  have  no 
right  to. 

"  The  instance  has  been  visible  as  to  kings  in 
our  days  ;  and  history  is  full  of  precedents  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  nations,  particularly  in  Spain,  in 
Portugal,  in  Swedeland,  in  France,  and  in  Poland. 

"  But  in  England  the  late  revolution  is  a  parti 
cular  instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

"  King  James,  on  the  approach  of  a  foreign 
army,  and  the  general  recourse  of  the  people  to 
arms,  fled  out  of  the  kingdom.  What  must  the 
people  of  England  do  ?  They  had  no  reason  to 
run  after  him  ;  there  was  nobody  to  call  a  par 
liament,  so  the  constitution  was  entirely  dis 
solved. 

'  The  original  of  power,  the  people,  assembled 
in  convention  to  consider  of  delegating  new 
powers  for  their  future  government,  and  accord- 
ingly  made  a  new  settlement  of  the  crown,  a 
new  declaration  of  right,  and  a  new  representa 
tive  of  the  people ;  and  what  if  I  should  say 
the>  ought  to  have  given  a  new  sanction  to  all 
precedent  laws  ? 

"  It  remains  to  argue  from  hence,  but  what 
course  must  the  people  of  England  take,  if  their 
representatives  exercise  the  power  entrusted 
with  them  to  the  ruin  of  the  constitution  ? 

"  It  has  been  advanced  that  every  man  muit 
submit,  and  not  presume  to  argue  against  it  upon 
any  supposition  of  mismanagement. 

"  I  can  see  no  reason  given  to  confirm  such  a 
position  ;  for  unless  we  will  place  the  original  of 
power  in  the  persons  representing,  not  in  the 
persons  represented,  it  cannot  be  made  out  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  complaint  upon  the  score 
of  our  mismanagement. 

"  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  discourse  to  lessen 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  but  all  power  must 
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centre  somewhere.  If  it  is  in  the  three  branches 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  there  inherently  and  ori 
ginally,  or  it  is  there  by  deputation ;  if  it  be 
there  by  deputation,  then  there  must  be  a  power 
deputing,  and  that  must  be  both  prior  and  con 
sequently  superior  to  the  deputed,  as  before. 

"  If  we  will  come  off  of  this,  we  must  fly  to  the 
old  weak  refuge  of  a  power  jure  divino,  a  doctrine 
which  the  most  famous  pretenders  to  have  lived 
to  be  ashamnd  of,  and  whose  foundation  is  so 
weak  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  expose  it." 

I  hope  I  cannot  offend  in  saying  the  late  Revo 
lution  is  founded  on  a  last  resort  in  the  collective 
body  of  the  people ;  the  late  King's  declaration 
when  Prince  of  Orange  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
people  in  the  manner  of  our  author,  who  acknow 
ledges  it  to  be  so. 

What  was  the  Lords  coming  to  a  great  council 
at  the  Guildhall,  in  the  city  of  London,  but  a  last 
resort  to  the  people  ?  What  was  all  the  appear 
ance  at  Bodon  Down,  in  Lancashire,  but  the  decla 
ration  of  the  people  of  Nottingham?  They  were 
all  the  resort  to  the  people,  or  you  must  resolve 
them  into  treasons,  insurrections,  and  rebellions. 

Let  any  man  put  the  case  to  January,  1688 : 
the  King  was  gone,  there  was  no  representative 
power  in  being,  nor  any  power  in  being  which 
had  any  legal  authority  to  call  a  representative. 
The  whole  machine  of  government  was  un 
hinged,  and  the  substance  dissolved;  all  dele 
gated  power  ceased ;  all  commissions  determined, 
and  none  could  grant  more  ;  there  was  no  officer, 
no  magistrate  could  act,  or  any  power  to  make 
new  ones.  Authority  was  at  an  end;  all  men 
had  an  equality  of  power ;  laws,  indeed,  were  in 
being,  but  no  man  had  any  just  authority  to  put 
them  in  execution. 

Let  any  man  now  tell  me  who  had  a  just  title 
to  frame  a  new  government.  It  is  plain  the  next 
of  blood  to  the  Crown  did  not  pretend  to  it.  All 
retreated  to  the  great  original  of  power, — the 
people  ;  there  was  the  last  resort.  First,  the  col 
lective  body  in  several  parts,  without  any  consti 
tuted  authority,  assembled  to  advise  with  the 
Prince.  The  Lords  dispose  of  government,  and 
the  city  address  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  his 
protection.  The  Prince  summons  the  people 
to  advise  with  him  ;  they  advise  to  call  a  conven 
tion,  which,  in  English,  I  take  to  mean  a  meeting 
of  the  collective  body.  They  assemble,  ask  the 
Prince  if  he  pleases  to  rule  over  them,  present 
him  with  the  conditions  of  his  government,  make 
a  declaration  of  right,  claiming  that  it  is  their 
natural  right  to  be  governed  so,  and  no  other 
wise.  He  accepts  the  crown  on  these  terms,  and 
go  becomes  a  King.  This  is  all  the  jure  dicino 
which  I  can  find  in  the  story  of  the  present  set 
tlement  ;  and  if  vox  populi  be  vox  Dei,  here  is  a 
plain  divine  right,  and  on  this  foot  her  present 
Majesty  reigns. 

If  this  history,  which  all  men  can  remember  to 
be  true,  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  last  resort 
is  in  the  people  of  England,  then  I  will  undertake 
to  give  more  proofs ;  but  I  please  myself  with  be 
lieving  it  cannot  be  contradicted.  Whether  the 
gentleman  I  am  concerned  with  in  this  case  will 
infer  from  hence  that  our  government  is  demo 
cratic  or  not,  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  about ; 
but  that  in  our  government,  and  indeed  in  all 
governments,  the  nature  of  the  thing  implies  that 


when  successive  or  representative  power  ceases, 
the  people,  collectively  considered,  have  a  native 
j  right  to  make  settlements  and  constitutions  for 
;  the  maintaining  of  order  and  justice,  and  for  the 
currency  and  execution  of  the  laws.  If  not,  con- 
I  fusions  and  inevitable  destruction  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  demise  of  a  line  of  Kings,  or  the  ces- 
-,tt  <>n  of  a  delegated  power. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  express  point  which 
I  suppose  our  author  to  mean,  appealing  from  the 
representatives  to  the  people ;  and  though  I  have 
the  most  hazardous  point  of  the  argument,  in 
case  by  inadvertency  I  should  offend  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  nation  now  sitting,  yet,  as  I  re 
solve  to  say  nothing  but  what  is  in  itself  true,  and 
justified  by  infinite  precedents,  I  presume  that 
honourable  House  never  can  resent  that  which 
comes  in  plain  English,  with  truth  in  its  company. 

The  House  of  Commons  have  always  been  very 
chary  of  the  privileges  and  honour  of  the  people 
whom  they  represent,  and  cannot  be  thought  to  be 
usurping  any  powers  or  authorities  over  them 
which,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  of 
the  design  of  their  election,  is  not  committed  to 
them ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  already  noted,  no 
House  ever  attempted  to  assume  to  themselves 
the  power  of  naming  a  successive  representative ; 
but  as  it  always  lay  in  the  breast  of  the  Sove 
reign  to  dissolve  a  Parliament  in  being,  so  it  was 
always  the  native  inherent  right  of  the  free 
holders  of  England  to  elect  a  new  one. 

This  power  must  be  distinct  from  the  repre 
sentatives.  It  was  never  the  design  of  the  people 
to  delegate  any  branch  of  this  power  to  their  re 
presentatives,  nor  did  any  Parliament  ever  pre 
tend  to  invade  this  right,  or  to  assume  it  to 
themselves. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  on  the  dissolution  of 
a  Parliament,  and  before  the  calling  of  another, 
a  King  should  die,  and,  being  the  last  of  his  line, 
no  person  had  any  claim  by  succession  to  the 
crown.  What  must  become  of  the  government  ? 
Must  all  the  confusions  of  anarchy  succeed  a  re 
gular  government,  or  the  crown  wait  for  who  is 
strongest  to  lay  hold  on  it?  The  laws  of  nature 
make  a  plain  answer  to  all  these  questions  :  go 
vernments  and  constitutions,  as  they  were  origi 
nally  derived  from  the  people,  must,  on  all  occa 
sions  of  a  dissolution,  or  total  interruption, 
he  restored  from,  and  rebuilt  upon,  the  native 
power  and  original  authority  of  the  people. 

But  as  this  seems  to  be  a  mob  doctrine,  and 
looks  like  setting  up  the  rabble  above  law,  it  is 
proper  to  inquire  who  are  these  people  of  whom 
this  original  power  is  thus  asserted  ? 

Negatively,  not  all  the  inhabitants,  but,  posi 
tively,  all  the  freeholders,  the  possessors  of  the 
land  have  certainly  a  right  in  the  government  of 
it ;  and  if  these  arc  called  the  people,  to  these 
there  is  a  case  wherein  an  appeal  to  them  is  ab 
solutely  necessary. 

If  I  do  quote  the  same  tract  again  for  this,  it  is 
because  no  man  has  ever  yet  thought  fit  to  con 
front  it  either  with  reason  or  history. 

"  I  make  no  question  but  property  in  land 
is  the  best  title  to  government  in  the  world ;  and 
if  the  King  was  universal  landlord,  he  ought  to 
be  universal  governor  of  right,  and  the  people  so 
living  on  his  lands  ought  to  obey  him,  or  go 
off  his  premises. 
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"  And  if  any  single  man  in  England  should,  at 
any  time,  come  to  be  landlord  of  the  whole  free 
hold  of  England,  he  could  indeed  have  no  right 
to  dispossess  the  King  till  the  present  legal  set 
tlement  of  the  crown  failed,  because  it  was 
settled  by  those  that  had  then  aright  to  settle  it. 
"  But  he  would  immediately  be  the  full  repre 
sentative  of  all  the  counties  in  England,  and 
might  elect  himself  knight  of  the  shire  for  every 
county,  and  the  sheriff1  of  every  county  must 
return  him  accordingly. 

"  He  would  have  all  the  baronies  and  titles  of 
honour  which  are  entailed  upon  estates  devolved 
upon  him,  and  upon  any  expiration  of  the  settle- 
ment  would  be  King  by  natural  right. 

"  And  he  would  be  King  upon  larger  terms  than 
ever  any  man  was  legally  King  of  England,  for 
he  would  be  King  by  inherent  right  of  property. 

"  When,  therefore,  I  am  speaking  of  the  right  of 
the  people,  I  would  be  understood  of  the  free 
holders,  for  all  the  other  inhabitants  live  upon 
sufferance,  and  either  are  the  freeholders'  ser 
vants,  or,  having  money  to  pay  rent,  live  upon 
conditions,  and  have  no  title  to  their  living  in 
England,  other  than  as  servants,  but  what  they 
must  pay  for. 

"  Upon  this  foot  it  is  that,  to  tnis  day,  our  law 
suffers  not  a  foreigner  to  purchase  any  of  the 
freeholds  of  England;  for  if  a  foreigner  might 
purchase,  your  neighbours  (having  money  to 
spare)  might  come  and  buy  you  out  of  your  own 
country,  and  take  possession  by  a  legal  and  in 
disputable  right. 

"  This  original  right  was  the  first  foundation  of 
the  several  tenures  of  land  in  England,  some  held 
of  the  King,  some  of  the  lord,  some  by  knight 
service,  soccage,  and  the  like,  and  some  were 
called  freeholds.  The  lords  of  manors  had  their 
homages  and  their  services  from  their  tenants  as 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  right  of  the  land 
gave  a  certain  right  of  government  to  the  posses 
sor  over  all  the  tenants  and  inhabitants. 

"  But.  he  that  possessed  the  least  freehold  was  as 
much  lord  of  himself  and  of  that  freehold  as  the 
greatest  nobleman  in  the  nation ;  he  owed  no 
homage  or  service,  no,  not  to  the  King,  other 
than  as  limited  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  that 
is,  as  he  was  represented  in  Parliament. 

"  And  as  a  thing  which  will  put  this  argument 
out  of  all  question,  the  right  to  lands,  manors, 
and  lordships  was  not  originally  a  right  grantee 
by  patents  from  Kings  or  acts  of  parliament,  but 
a  natural  right  of  possession,  handed  down  by 
custom  and  ancient  usage,  as  the  inheritance  from 
the  still  more  ancient  possessions  and  prescrip 
tion,  or  usage  time  out  of  mind,  is  to  this  day  al 
lowed  to  be  a  sufficient  title  in  several  cases 
where  conveyances,  deeds,  charters,  and  writing 
of  estates  are  silent,  especially  as  to  buttings  am 
boundings  of  land,  highways,  footpaths,  water 
courses,  bridges,  and  the  like. 

"  This  right,  as  all  right  originally,  is  founded 
upon  reason,  for  it  would  be  highly  unreasonable 
that  those  people  who  have  no  share  of  the 
house  should  live  in  it  whether  he  that  built  it 
will  or  no.  No  person  has  any  right  to  live  in 
England  but  they  to  whom  England  belongs ; 
the  freeholders  of  England  have  it  in  possession, 
England  is  their  own,  and  nobody  has  anything 
to  do  here  but  themselves. 


"  If  they  permit  other  people  to  live  here  well 
and  good,  but  no  man  but  a  freeholder  lives  here 
upon  any  terms  but  permissu  superiorum,  and  he 
pays  rent  for  his  licence  to  live  here. 

"  Thus  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  towns  and 
corporations  are  founded  upon  a.cts  of  parliament 
to  confirm  charters  or  grants  from  the  crown,  by 
which  the  freeholders  give  their  consent  that 
such  and  such  bodies  of  men  living  in  such  towns 
shall  enjoy  certain  privileges  in  consideration  of 
their  being  so  considerably  serviceable  to  the 
nation,  by  paying  taxes,  maintaining  the  poor, 
by  manufactures,  trade,  and  the  like,  notwith 
standing  they  are  not  possessed  of  any  part  of  the 
freehold. 

"  And  it  is  observable,  the  King  cannot  give  this 
privilege,  so  as  to  enable  any  of  these  corpora 
tions  to  send  representatives  to  Parliament. 
None  but  the  freeholders  of  England  (and  such 
towns  in  conjunction)  to  whom  the  freeholders 
lave  already  granted  such  privilege,  can  give 
qualification  of  such  a  nature  as  is  a  receiv- 
ng  them  into  an  equal  state  of  privilege  with  a 
reeholder. 

"  Every  man's  land  is  his  own  property,  and  it  is 

trespass  in  the  law  for  another  man  to  come 

ipon  his  ground  without  his  consent.     If  the 

reeholders  should  all  agree  that  such  a  man  shall 

ot  come  upon  their  land,  that  they  will  not  let 

lim  a  house  for  his  money,  that  whose  land  so- 

ver  he  sets  his  foot  on,  the  owner  shall  indict 

lim  for  a  trespass,  as  by  law  he  may,  the  man 

must  fly  the  nation  of  course. 

"  Thus,  the  freeholders  having  a  right  to  the 
lossession  of  England,  the  reason  must  be  good 
hat  they  must  have  the  same  right  to  the  go 
vernment  of  themselves  that  they  have  to  the 
rovernment  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
hat  there  can  be  no  legal  power  in  England  but 
what  has  its  original  in  the  possessors,  for  pro- 
>erty  is  the  foundation  of  power." 

Nor  is  this  doctrine  of  original  right  any  dero 
gation  to  the  first  and  full  authority  of  Parlia 
ment,  who  may,  notwithstanding  this,  exercise 
all  their  full  and  extended  privileges  in  as  ample  a 
manner  as  is  agreeable  to  all  the  just  ends  and 
purposes  for  which  they  were  first  designed  and 
intended. 

If  our  author  would  be  understood,  in  what  he 
speaks  of,  to  mean  only  the  little  public  efforts  of 
private  persons  or  parties,  who  oiten  express  dis 
satisfaction  at  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  as 
they  clash  with  their  private  interests,  and  the 
designs  of  enterprising  men,  these  are  not  worth 
my  defending  or  his  concern.  I  freely  admit 
those  people  always  merit  pity  or  punishment, 
and  sometimes  both  ;  nor  have  any  Parliaments 
often  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  notice  of 
such  people. 

The  liberty  taken  in  print  discovers  sometimes 
the  malice  of  authors,  and  not  seldom  pulls  down 
authority  on  their  heads  ;  but  as  Truth  has  tlie 
least  need  of  advocacy,  so  it  is  easy  to  defend  her, 
and  the  Parliament  lias  never  thought  fit  to  re 
strain  the  press,  because  their  actions  being  gene 
rally  squared  by  truth  and  the  law,  and  designed 
for  the  public  good,  they  have  rather  coveted  to 
show  them  in  the  light  than  to  limit  the  inquiries 
of  the  world ;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  some  in- 
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decencies  from  ill-governed  pens  than  to  give  the 
world  the  least  shadow  of  saying  they  concealed 
their  actions  from  the  public  censure. 

But  take  the  people  in  the  sense  I  have  before 
observed,  and  even  Parliament  themselves  have 
always  appealed  to  them,  have  been  careful  to 
print  any  remarkable  thing  which  has  been  be 
fore  them,  that  those  who  chose  them  to  sit 
there  may  see  and  be  satisfied  how  careful  they 
are  of  the  general  good  and  of  discharging  the 
trust  reposed  in  them. 

What  are  the  several  publications  made  by  Par 
liament  of  the  controversy  between  the  Houses, 
both  upon  occasion  of  the  late  impeachments  and 
on  the  '  Occasional  Bill,'  but  appeals  to  the 
people,  and  testimonials  of  the  candour  of  their 
proceedings. 

In  all  material  cases  the  representatives  have 
thus  appealed  to  the  people.  And  why  it  should 
be  so  criminal  or  so  dangerous  for  any  man  else 
to  appeal  thither  also  does  not  appear  to  me, 
since  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be  that  the 
freeholders  of  England  can  be  reduced  to  such  a 
deprivation  of  their  reason  as  to  demolish  the 
foundation  on  which  they  stand,  and  pull  down 
their  own  house  upon  their  heads. 

Neither  is  this  appealing  to  the  people,  which 
those  publications  of  Kings  and  Parliaments  are 
called,  anything  more  or  less  but  the  vindication 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  persons  and  parties,  and 
setting  their  cases,  as  far  as  they  thought  they 
required,  in  a  true  light ;  and  no  people  who 
have  had  truth  and  honesty  on  their  side  have 
ever  thought  it  below  them  to  appeal  to  all  the 
world. 

King  Charles  the  Second  thus  appealed  to  all 
the  people  in  his  declaration  about  the  Rye 
House  Plot ;  King  William,  in  his  declaration  at 
his  coming  over  into  England  ;  and  all  the  kings 
of  the  world  have  used  it  as  a  constant  method 
to  make  public  declarations,  which,  in  this  author's 
sense,  are  appeals  to  the  people  upon  every  ex 
traordinary  revolution  of  affairs.  The  declara 
tion  of  the  French  King  at  placing  his  grandson 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  manifestoes  and  de 
claration  of  the  Emperor  at  his  sending  Prince 
Eugene  into  Italy,  and  now  again  at  the  trans 
ferring  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  are  all 
appeals  to  the  people  of  Spain  to  excite  to  trans 
fer  their  obedience  to  or  from  this  or  that  party, 
as  they  may  be  prevailed  upon  by  their  reason  to 
believe  this  or  that  the  most  rightful  successor. 

But,  to  come  yet  closer  to  the  point,  the  mean- 
ing,  as  I  understand  this  gentleman,  is,  that  it  is 
his  opinion  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
people  of  England  to  control,  limit,  or  check  their 
representatives,  and  that  such  appealings  as  we 
have  been  speaking  of  prompt  the  people  to 
ruffle  the  Parliaments,  and  to  question  their  pro* 
ceedings. 

This  is  an  argument  in  which  the  author  has 


this  advantage  of  me,  that  what  he  advances 
has  no  danger  in  it,  and  what  I  ought  to  reply  to 
it  may,  though  it  be  really  true  ;  and  under  the 
restraint  of  this  circumstance  I  cannot  say  that 
to  it  which  I  think  the  case  will  bear. 

But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  just 
appeal  from  the  representative  to  the  collect  i\e 
body  of  the  people  in  some  particular  extraor 
dinary  case  ;  and  though  I  do  not  love  to  repeat 
things — I  ask  pardon  for  it  now — what  else  can 
the  Doctor  mean  when  he  says  (p.  15),  "  The 
Parliament  cannot  touch  fundamentals,  and  if 
they  do  anything  to  the  people's  destruction  they 
cannot  bind  them. "  What  can  be  the  meaning 
of  this,  but  that  there  is  an  appeal  from  them  to 
the  people  if  they  should  attempt  anything  to  the 
people's  destruction  ? 

To  him  that  shall  tell  me  the  House  of  Com 
mons  can  never  do  anything  to  injure  the  people, 
I  must  reply  as  before,  and  with  as  good  an  au 
thority,  the  people  of  England  cannot  act  de 
structive  of  their  own  representatives. 

I  do  not  speak  it  with  a  design  to  lessen  Par 
liaments  in  England,  and  I  know  them  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  the  people's  liberties,  but  they  are  not 
infallible  ;  they  may  err,  and  were  it  safe  to  speak 
all  the  truth,  perhaps  I  might  say  there  has  been 
a  time  when  they  have  been  mistaken  in  many 
things. 

Now,  if  a  Parliament  should  mistake,  and  that 
fatally  too,  and  the  people  of  England  have  no 
method  to  let  them  know  it,  then  are  they  in 
worse  bondage  to  their  representatives  than  to 
the  Sovereign.  What  shall  the  people  do  ?  They 
may,  without  doubt,  find  out  modest  methods  to 
let  them  know  they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  to  in 
form  them  both  that  they  see  it  and  dislike  it. 

I  could  perhaps  name  the  time  when  the  peo 
ple  have  seen  reason  to  complain  of  some  steps 
their  representatives  had  made,  but  my  author 
can  never  name  the  time  when  the  people  of 
England  attempted  or  discovered  a  design  to  lop 
of!' this  branch  of  the  constitution,  and  demolish 
the  just  authority  of  Parliament. 

And,  after  all,  the  tendency  this  has  to  peace 
and  union  is  a  mystery  past  finding  out :  the  co 
herence  this  has  with  the  title  of  the  book  is  a 
thing  hid  from  the  human  understanding ;  to  de- 
prive  the  people  of  this  just  right,  and  set  up 
this  representative  with  an  authority  they  never 
pretended  to  themselves,  may  have  a  title  of 
peace,  but  carries  none  in  the  meaning.  I  could 
say  something  to  the  Doctor's  pleasant  proposal 
of  peace  in  his  Introduction  (p.  17),  implying 
that  the  "  resentments  on  all  sides  should  be  laid 
by,  and  the  weaker  party  cajoled  into  a  peace 
till  foreign  wars  are  over;"  and  what  then? 
Then  as  you  were.  But  as  I  may  examine  some 
other  chapters  of  this  book,  there  cannot  want 
occasion  for  reflections  on  that  head. 
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Hanover,  unless  you  can  stand  by  and  defend  him 
when  he  is  come.  This  will  make  you  all  like 
Monmouth's  men  in  the  west,  and  you  will  find 
yourselves  lifted  up  to  halters  and  gibbets,  not  to 
places  and  preferments. 

Unless  you  reconcile  yourselves  to  one  another, 
and  bring  things  to  some  better  pass  among  the 
common  people,  it  will  be  but  to  banter  yourselves 
to  talk  of  the  Protestant  succession,  for  you 
neither  will  be  in  a  condition  to  bring  over  your 
Protestant  successor,  or  to  support  him  on  the 
throne  when  you  have  brought  him ;  and  it  will 
not  be  denied  that  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
^  succeed  in  it,  is  to  ruin  yourselves ;  and  this  I 
think  is  very  good  reason  against  the  succession 
of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Another  argument  relates  something  to  the 
family  of  Hanover  itself.  Here  the  folk  are  con- 
tinually  fighting  and  quarrelling  with  one  another 
to  such  a  degree  as  must  infallibly  weaken  and 
disable  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  and  expose 
them  to  any  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic.  What 
Prince,  think  you,  will  venture  his  person  with  a 
party  or  a  faction,  and  that  a  party  crushed  and 
under  the  power  of  their  enemy,  a  party  who  have 
not  been  able  to  support  themselves  or  their 
cause,  how  shall  they  support  and  defend  him 
when  he  comes  ?  And  if  they  cannot  be  in  a  pos 
ture  to  defend  and  maintain  him  when  they  have 
him,  how  shall  he  be  encouraged  to  venture  him 
self  among  them?  To  come  over  and  make  the 
attempt  here,  according  to  his  just  claim  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  would  be  indeed  his  advantage, 
if  there  was  a  probability  that  he  should  succeed, 
otherwise  the  example  of  the  King  of  Poland  is 
sufficient  to  warn  him  against  venturing  while  the 
nation  is  divided  and  together  by  the  ears,  as  they 
are  here.  The  whole  kingdom  of  Poland,  we  see, 
could  not  defend  King  Augustus  against  the 
Swedes  and  their  Pretender  ;  but  though  he  had  i 
the  majority,  and  was  received  as  King  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  yet  it  being  a  kingdom  divided 
into  factions  and  parties,  and  those  parties  raging 
with  bitter  envy  and  fury  one  against  another, 
even  just  as  ours  do  here,  what  came  of  it  but 
the  ruin  of  King  Augustus,  who  was,  as  it  were,  i 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  court,  and  was  brought  to 
the  necessity  of  abdicating  the  crown  of  Poland, 
and  of  acknowledging  the  title  of  the  pretender 
to  that  crown.  Now  what  can  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  expect  if  he  should  make  the  attempt 
here  while  we  are  in  this  divided,  factious  con 
dition,  while  the  Pretender,  backed  by  his  party 
at  home,  shall  also  have  the  whole  power  of 
France  to  support  him  and  place  him  upon  the 
throne  ? 

Let  us  but  look  back  to  a  time  when  the  very 
same  case  almost  fell  out  in  this  nation,  the  same 
many  ways  it  was ;  that  is  in  the  case  of  the  Queen 
.Mary,  your  bloody,  Papist,  persecuting  Queen 
Mary,  and  the  Lady  Jane  Dudley,  or  Gray.  The 
late  King  Edward  VI  had  settled  the  Protestant 
succession  upon  the  Lady  Jane ;  it  was  received 
universally,  as  the  Protestant  succession  is  now.  { 

The  reasons  which  moved  the  people  to  receive  | 
it  were  the  same,  i.e.  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  • 
religion,  and  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the 
people.  All  the  great  men  of  King  Edward's 
court  and  council  came  readily  into  this  succes 
sion,  and  gave  their  oaths,  or  what  was  in  those 


days  (whatsoever  it  may  be  now)  thought  equal 
to  an  oath,  viz.  their  honour,  for  the  standing  by 
the  successor  in  the  taking  possession  of  her  saM 
just  right.  Mary,  daughter  of  Kathcrine  of  Spain, 
was  the  pretender;  her  mother  was  abdicate! 
(so  we  call  it  in  this  age),  repudiated,  they  called 
it,  or  divorced.  Her  daughter  was  adjudged  il 
legitimate  or  spurious,  because  the  marriage  of 
her  mother  was  esteemed  unlawful,  just  as  our 
Pretender  is  by  this  nation  suggested  spurious 
by  reason  of  the  yet  unfolded  mysteries  of  his 
birth.  Again,  that  Pretender  had  the  whole 
power  of  Spain,  which  was  then  the  most  dreaded 
of  any  in  the  world,  and  was  just  what  the  French 
are  now,  the  terror  of  Europe.  If  Queen  Mary 
were  to  have  the  crown,  it  was  allowed  by  all  that 
England  was  to  be  governed  by  Spanish  councils 
and  Spanish  maxims,  Spanish  money  and  Spanish 
cruelty.  Just  as  we  say  now  of  the  Pretender 
that  if  be  was  to  come  in  we  shall  all  be  governed 
by  French  maxims,  French  councils,  French 
money,  and  French  tyranny.  In  these  things 
the  pretender  (Mary)  at  that  time  was  the  pa 
rallel  to  our  Pretender  now,  and  that  with  but 
very  little  difference.  Besides  all  this,  she  was  a 
Papist,  which  was  directly  contrary  to  the  pious 
design  of  King  Edward  in  propagating  the  Refor 
mation.  Exactly  agreeing  these  things  were  with 
our  succession,  our  Pretender,  our  King  William 
and  his  design,  by  settling  the  succession  for  the 
propagating  the  revolution,  which  is  the  reforma 
tion  of  this  day,  as  the  reformation  was  the  revo 
lution  of  that  day.  After  this  formal  settling  of 
the  succession,  the  King  (as  kings  and  queens 
must)  dies,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  sup 
pose  Lords  Justices,  as  our  law  calls  them, — 
they  were  the  same  thing,— they  meet  and  pro 
claim  their  Protestant  successor,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  and  what  followed  ?  Had  they  been 
unanimous,  had  they  stuck  to  one  another,  had 
they  not  divided  into  parties,  high  and  low,  they 
had  kept  their  Protestant  successor  in  spite  of  all 
the  power  of  Spain,  but  they  fell  out  with  one 
another.  High  Protestants  against  low  Protest-  • 
ants,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  One  side 
to  him,  the  other  brought  in  the  Pretender  upon 
them ;  and  so  Spanish  power,  as  it  was  predicted, 
came  in  upon  them  and  devoured  them  all. 
Popery  came  in,  as  they  feared,  and  all  went  to 
ruin  ;  and  what  came  of  the  Protestant  successor  ? 
Truly  they  brought  her  to  ruin ;  for,  first  bring 
ing  her  in,  and  then,  by  reason  of  their  own 
strife  and  divisions,  not  being  able  to  maintain 
her  in  the  possession  of  that  crown,  which,  at 
their  request,  she  had  taken,  she  fell  into  her 
enemy's  hands,  was  made  a  sacrifice  to  their 
fury,  and  brought  to  the  block.  What  can  be  a 
more  lively  representation  of  our  case  now  be 
fore  us  ?  He  must  have  small  sense  of  the  state 
of  our  case,  I  think,  who,  in  our  present  circum 
stances,  can  desire  the  Hanover  succession  should 
take  place.  What !  would  you  bring  over  the 
family  of  Hanover  to  have  them  murdered?  No, 
no ;  those  that  have  a  true  value  for  the  House  of 
Hanover  would  by  no  means  desire  them  to 
come  hither,  or  desire  you  to  bring  them  on  such 
terms.  First,  let  the  world  see  you  arc  in  a  con 
dition  to  support  and  defend  them,  that  the  Pre 
tender,  and  his  power  and  alliances  of  any  kind, 
shall  not  disperse  and  ruin  him  and  you  together , 
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first  unite  and  put  yourselves  into  a  posture  that 
you  may  defend  the  succession,  and  then  you 
may  have  it ;  but  as  it  stands  now,  good  folks, 
consider  with  yourselves  what  Prince  in  Europe 
will  venture  among  us  ;  and  who  that  has  any 
respect  or  value  for  the  house  of  Hanover  can 
desire  them  to  come  hither? 

These  are  some  good  reasons  why  the  succes 
sion  of  the  house  of  Hanover  should  not  be  our 
present  view.     Another  reason  may   be  taken 
from  the  example  of  the  good  people  in  the  days  j 
of  King  Edward  VI ;  they  were  very  good,   reli-  ' 


we  should  not  be  for  this  new  establishment  of 
the  succession,  which,  though  perhaps  they  may 
not  seem  so  cogent  in  themselves,  have  yet  a  due 
force,  as  they  stand  related  to  other  circumstances 
which  this  nation  is  at  present  involved  in,  and 
therefore  are  only  left  to  the  consideration  of  the 
people  of  these  times.  No  question  but  every 
honest  Briton  is  for  a  peaceable  succession.  Now, 
if  the  Pretender  comes,  and  is  quietly  established 
on  the  throne,  why,  then,  you  know  there  is  an 
end  of  all  our  fears  of  the  great  and  formidable 
power  of  France.  We  have  no  more  need  to  fear 


gious  people  (that  must  be  allowed  on  all  sides),  j j  an  invasion,  or  the  effects  of  leaving  France  in  a 
and  who  had  very  great  zeal  for  the  Protestant  i  |  condition  by  the  peace  to  act  against  us,  and 
religion  ind  the  Reformation,  as  it  vvas  then  j  i  bring  the  Pretender  upon  us  ;  and  therefore, 
newly  established  among  them  ;  and  this  zeal  of  peace  being  of  so  much  consequence  to  this  na  • 


theirs  appeared  plainly  in  a  degree  we  can  scarce 
hope  for  among  the  Protestants  of  this  age,  viz. 
in  their  burning  for  it.  afterwards ;  yet  such  was 
their  zeal  for  the  hereditary  right  of  their  royal 
family,  that  they  chose  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Spanish  tyranny  and  of  Spanish  Popery,  and  let 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  hopes  of  its  estab 
lishment  go  to  the  devil,  rather  than  not  have  the 
right  line  of  their  Princes  kept  up,  and  the  eldest 
daughter  of  their  late  King  Henry  come  to  the 
crown.  Upon  this  principle  they  forsook  their 
gqftxl  reforming  King  Edward's  scheme,  rejected 
the  Protestant  succession,  and  they  themselves 
Protestants,  sincere  Protestants,  such  as  after 
wards  died  at  a  stake  for  their  religion,  the  Pro 
testant  religion ;  yet  they  brought  in  the  pre 
tender  according  to  their  principles,  and  run  the 
risk  of  what  would  follow  thereupon.  Why  should 
we  think  it  strange,  then,  that  Protestants  now  in 
this  age,  and  Church  of  England  Protestants  too, 
should  be  for  a  Popish  Pretender  ?  No  doubt  but 
there  may  be  as  good  Protestants  as  the  Suffolk 
men  in  Queen  Mary's  time  were,  and,  if  they 
are  brought  to  it,  will  go  as  far,  and  die  at  a  stake 
for  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  in  doing  this,  no 
doubt  but  it  is  their  real  prospect  to  die  at  a  stake, 
or  they  would  not  do  it,  to  be  sure.  Now  the  Pro 
testant  religion,  the  whole  work  of  the  Reforma 
tion,  the  safety  of  the  nation,  both  as  to  their 
liberties  and  religion,  the  keeping  out  French  or 
Spanish  Popery,  the  dying  at  a  stake  and  the  like, 
being  always  esteemed  things  of  much  less  value 
than  the  faithful  adhering  to  the  divine  rule 
of  keeping  the  crown  in  the  right  line,  let  any 
true  Protestant  tell  me  how  can  we  pretend  to  be 
for  the  Hanover  succession  ?  It  is  evident  that 
the  divine  hereditary  right  of  our  crown  is  the 
main  great  article  now  in  debate.  You  call  such 
a  man  the  Pretender,  but  is  he  not  the  son  of  our 
King,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  Protestant  religion  to 
us  ?  Had  we  not  much  better  be  papists  than 
traitors?  Had  we  not  much  better  deny  our 
God,  our  baptism,  our  religion,  and  our  lives,  than 
deny  our  lawful  Prince,  our  next  male  in  a  right 
line  ?  If  Popery  comes,  passive  obedience  is  still 
our  friend.  We  are  Protestants  ;  we  can  die,  we 
can  burn,  we  can  do  anything  but  rebel ;  and  this 
being  our  first  duty,  viz.  to  recognise  our  right 
ful  Sovereign,  are  we  not  to  do  that  first?  and  if 
Popery  or  slavery  follow,  we  must  act  as  becomes 
us.  This  being,  then,  orthodox  doctrine,  is  equally 
a  substantial  reason  why  we  should  be  against 
the  Hanover  succession. 

There  may  be  sundry  other  reasons  given  why 


tion  after  so  long  and  so  cruel  a  war,  none  can 
think  of  entering  upon  a  new  war  for  the  suc 
cession  without  great  regret  and  horror.  Now  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  the  succession  of  Hanover 
would  necessarily  involve  us  again  in  a  war  against 
France,  and  that  perhaps  when  we  may  be  in  no 
good  case  to  undertake  it,  for  these  reasons : 
1.  Perhaps  some  princes  and  states  in  the  world 
by  that  time,  seeing  the  great  increase  and  growth 
of  French  power,  may  think  fit  to  change  their 
sentiments,  and  rather  come  over  to  that  interest, 
for  want  of  being  supported  before,  than  be  willing 
to  embark  against  France ;  and  so  it  may  not  lie 
possible  to  obtain  a  new  confederacy  in  the  de 
gree  and  extent  of  it  which  we  have  seen  it  in, 
or  in  any  degree  suitable  to  the  power  of  France ; 
and  if  so,  there  may  be  but  small  hopes  of  success 
in  case  of  a  new  rupture,  and  any  war  had  better 
be  let  alone  than  be  carried  on  to  loss,  which 
often  ends  in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  or  nation 
who  undertakes  it,  and  fails  in  the  carrying  it 
on.  2.  France  itself,  as  well  by  the  acquisition 
of  those  princes  who  may  have  changed  sides,  as 
above,  as  by  a  time  for  taking  breath  after  the 
losses  she  has  received,  may  be  raised  to  a  con 
dition  of  superior  strength,  and  may  be  too  much 
an  overmatch  for  us  to  venture  upon  ;  and  if  she 
thinks  fit  to  send  us  the  person  we  call  the  Pre 
tender,  and  order  us  to  take  him  for  our  King, 
and  this  when  we  are  in  no  condition  to  with 
stand  him,  prudence  will  guide  us  to  accept 
of  him,  for  all  people  comply  with  what  they 
cannot  avoid,  and  if  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
keep  him  out,  there  wants  very  little  consultation 
upon  the  question  whether  we  shall  take  him  in 
or  no.  Like  this  is  a  man,  who,  being  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  and  is  in  irons  in  the  dungeon  at 
Newgate,  when  he  sees  no  possibility  either  of 
pardon  from  the  Queen  or  escape  out  of  prison, 
what  does  he  resolve  upon  next  ?  What  ?  why, 
he  resolves  to  die.  What  should  he  resolve 
on?  Everybody  submits  to  what  they  cannot 
escape.  People  1  people  !  if  ye  cannot  resist  tho 
French  King,  ye  must  submit  to  a  French  Pre 
tender.  There  is  more  to  be  said  about  that. 
Then  some  allies,  who  it  might  be  thought 
would  be  able  to  lend  you'  some  help  in  such 
a  case  as  this  is,  may  pretend  to  be  disgusted 
at  former  usage,  and  say  they  were  abandoned 
and  forsaken  on  their  occasion  by  us,  and  they 
will  not  hazard  for  a  nation  who  disobliged 
them  so  much  before,  and  from  whom  they  have 
not  received  suitable  returns  for  the  debt  of  the 
Revolution.  And  if  these  nations  should  <<>J.c 
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things  so  ill  as  to  refuse  their  aid  and  assistance 
in  a  case  of  so  much  necessity  as  that  of  the  sue-  ' 
cession,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  maintain  that 
attempt?    And,  as  before,  an  attempt  of  that,  or 
any  other  kind  like  that,  is  better  left  unmade 
than  ineffectually  made.    3.  Others  add  a  yet  fur- 
ther  reason  of  our  probable  inability  in  such  a 
cose ;  viz.  that  the  enemies  of  Britain  have  so 
misrepresented  things  to  some  of  the  neighbour 
ing  nations,  our  good  friends  and  allies,  as  if  we 
Britons  had  betrayed  the   Protestant   interest, 
and  not  acted  faithfully  to  our  confederacies  and 
alliances,  in  which  our  reputation,  it  is  pretended, 
has  suffered   so  much   as  not   to  merit  to   be 
trusted  again  in  like  cases,  or  that  it  should  be  j 
safe  to  depend  upon  our  most  solemn  engage- 
mcnt.     This,  though  it  is  invidious  and  harsh, 
yet  if  there  may  be  any  truth  in  it,  as  we  hope 
1 1 n •!••  •  is  not,  may  be  added  as  a  very  good  reason 
•why,  after  this  war  is  over,  we  may  be  in  no  good  i 
case  at  all  to  undertake  and  to  carry  on  a  new 
war  in  defence  of  the  new  Protestant  succession, 
when  it  may  come  to  be  necessary  so  to  do.  i 
Since,  then,  the  succession  of  Hanover  will  neces- ! 
sarily  involve  us  in  a  new  war  against  France,  j 
and  for  the  reasons  above,  if  they  are  allowed  to 
be  good  reasons,  we  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
carry  on  that  war,  is  not  this  a  good  reason  why  ! 
we  should  not,  in  our  present  circumstances,  be  | 
for  that  succession  ?  Other  reasons  may  be  taken  \ 
from  the  present  occasion  the  nation  may  lie  un-  i 
der  of  preserving  and  securing  the  best  adminis-  ' 
tration  of  things  that  ever  this  nation  was  under 
in  many  ages ;  and  if  this  be  found  to  be  incon 
sistent  with  the  succession  of  Hanover,  as  some 
feign,  it  is  hoped  none  will  say  but  we  ought  to 
consider  what  we  do.     If  the  succession  of  Ha 
nover  is  not  consistent  with  these  things,  what 
reason  have  we  to  be  for  the  said  succession  till 
that  posture  of  things  be  arrived  when  that  in 
consistency  may  be  removed  ?    And  now,  people 
of  Britain,  be  you  our  judges  upon  what  terms 
you  can  think  it  reasonable  to  insist  any  longer 
upon  this  succession.     I  do  not  contend  that  it 
is  not  a  lawful  succession,  a  reasonable  succession, 
an  established  succession,  nay,  a  nearer  succes 
sion  ;  but  if  it  be  not  a  practicable  succession, 
and  cannot  be  a  peaceable  succession ;  if  peace 
will  not  bring  him  in,  and  war  cannot,  what  must 
we  do  ?     It  were  much  better  not  to  have  it  at 
all  than  to  have  it  and  ruin  the  kingdom  and 
those  that  claim  it  at  the  same  time. 

But  yet  I  have  other  reasons  than  these,  and 
more  cogent  ones.  Learned  men  say  some  dis 
eases  in  nature  are  cured  by  antipathies,  and 
some  by  sympathies ;  that  the  enemies  of  nature 
are  the  best  preservatives  of  nature ;  that  bodies 
are  brought  down  by  the  skill  of  the  physician, 
that  they  may  the  better  be  brought  up  ;  made 
sick  to  be  made  well,  and  carried  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave  in  order  to  be  kept  from  the  grave. 
For  these  reasons,  and  in  order  to  these  things, 
poisons  are  administered  in  physic,  and  amputa 
tions  in  surgery ;  the  flesh  is  cut  that  it  may 
heal ;  an  arm  laid  open  that  it  may  close  with 
safety,  and  these  methods  of  cure  are  said  to  be  the 
most  certain  as  well  as  most  necessary  in  those 
particular  cases ;  from  whence  it  is  become  a  pro 
verbial  saying  in  physic, "  Desperate  diseases  must 
have  desperate  remedies."  Now  it  is  very  pro 


per  to  inquire  in  this  case,  whether  the  nation  is 
not  in  such  a  state  of  health  ut  t  hi-  time,  that  t  !.»• 
coming  of  the  Pretender  may  not  be  of  absolute 
necessity,  by  way  of  cure  of  such  national  <li-. 
tempers  as  now  afflict  us,  and  that  an  elK-etnal 
cure  can  be  wrought  no  other  way  ?  If  upon  due 
inquiry  it  should  appear  that  we  are  not  fit  to 
receive  such  a  Prince  as  the  successor  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  is,  that  we  should  maltreat 
and  abuse  him  if  he  were  here,  and  that  tin-re  is 
no  way  for  us  to  learn  the  true  value  of  a  Pro 
testant  successor  so  well  as  by  tasting  a  little 
what  a  Popish  Pretender  is,  and  feeling  some 
thing  of  the  great  advantages  that  may  accrue  to 
us  by  the  superiority  of  a  Jacobite  party  ;  if  the 
disease  of  stupidity  has  so  fur  seized  us,  that  we 
are  to  be  cured  only  by  poisons  and  fermenta 
tions  ;  if  the  wound  is  mortified,  and  nothing  but 
deep  incisions,  amputations,  and  desperate  reme 
dies  must  be  used ;  if  it  should  be  necessary  thus 
to  teach  us  the  worth  of  things  by  the  want  of 
them,  and  there  is  no  other  way  to  bring  the  na 
tion  to  its  senses ;  why,  what  can  be  then  said 
against  the  Pretender  ?  Even  let  him  come,  that 
we  may  see  what  slavery  means,  and  may  inquire 
how  the  chains  of  French  gallies  hong  about  us, 
and  how  easy  wooden  shoes  are  to  walk  in :  for 
no  experience  teaches  us  so  well  as  that  we  buy 
dearest,  and  pay  for  with  the  most  smart. 

I  think  this  may  pass  for  a  very  good  reason 
against  the  Protestant  succession.  Nothing  is 
surer  than  that  the  management  of  King  Charles 
II,  and  his  late  brother,  were  the  best  ways  the 
nation  could  ever  have  taken  to  bring  to  pass  the 
happy  Revolution,  yet  these  afflictions  to  the 
nation  were  not  joyous,  but  grievous  for  the  time 
they  remained,  and  the  poor  kingdoms  suffered 
great  convulsions  ;  but  what  weighs  that,  if  these 
convulsions  are  found  to  be  necessary  to  a  cure  ? 
If  the  physicians  prescribe  a  vomit  for  the  cure 
of  any  particular  distemper,  will  the  patient  com 
plain  of  being  made  sick  ?  No,  no ;  when  you 
begin  to  be  sick,  then  we  say,  "  Oh,  that  is 
right  P  and  when  the  vomit  begins  to  work  ;  and 
how  shall  the  island  of  Britain  spew  out  all  the 
dregs  and  filth  the  public  digesture  has  con 
tracted,  if  it  be  not  made  sick  with  some  French 
physic  ?  If  you  give  good  nourishing  food  to  a 
foul  stomach,  you  cause  that  wholesome  food  to 
turn  into  tilth,  and  instead  of  nourishing  the  man, 
it  nourishes  diseases  in  the  man,  till  those  dis 
eases  prove  his  destruction,  and  bring  him  to  the 
grave.  In  like  manner,  if  you  will  bring  the 
Protestant  successor  into  the  government  before 
that  government  have  taken  some  physic  to 
cleanse  it  from  the  ill  digesture  it  may  have  been 
under,  how  do  we  know  but  the  diseases  \vliirh 
are  already  begun  in  the  constitution  may  not 
be  nourished  and  kept  up,  till  they  may  hereafter 
break  out  in  the  days  of  our  posterity,  and  prove 
mortal  to  the  nation  ?  Wherefore  should  we  de 
sire  the  Protestant  successor  to  come  in  upon  a 
foot  of  high-flying  manage,  and  be  beholden  for 
their  establishment  to  those  who  are  the  enemies 
of  the  constitution  ?  Would  not  this  be  to  have  in 
time  to  come  the  successors  of  that  house  be  the 
same  thing  as  the  ages  past  have  already  been 
made  sick  of,  and  made  to  spew  out  of  the  go 
vernment  ?  Are  not  any  of/these  considerations 
enough  to  make  any  of  us  averse  to  the  Pro- 
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testant  succession  ?  No,  no ;  let  us  take  a  French 
vomit  first,  and  make  us  sick,  that  we  may  be 
well,  and  may  afterwards  more  effectually  have 
our  health  established. 

The   Pretender  will  no  doubt  bring  us  good 
medicines,  and  cure  us  of  all  our  hypochondriac 
vapours  that  now  make  us  so  giddy.     But,  say 
some,  he  will  bring  Popery  in  upon  us.    Popery, 
say  you  ?     Alas  !  it  is  too  true  :   Popery  is  a  sad 
thing,  and  that,  say  some  folks,  ought  to  have 
been  thought  on  before  now ;  but  suppose,  then, 
this  thing  called  Popery, :  how  will  it  come  in  ? 
Why,  say  the  honest  folk,  the   Pretender  is  a 
papist,  and  if  a  Popish  Prince  come  upon  the 
throne,  we  shall  have  Popery  come  in  upon  us 
without  fail.      Well,  well ;  and  what  hurt  will 
(his  be  to  you?     May  not  Popery  be  very  good 
in  its  kind  ?    What  if  this  Popery,  like  the  vomit 
made  of  poison,  be  the  only  physic  that  can  cure 
you?     If  this  vomit  make  you  spew  out  your 
filth,  your  Tory  filth,  your  idolatrous  filth,  your 
tyrannic  filth,  and  restoresyou  to  your  health,  shall 
it  not  be  good  for  you  !     Here,  pray,  observe  the 
allegory  of  physic.     You  heard  before,  when  you 
take  a  vomit,  the  physic  given  you  to  vomit  is 
always  something  contrary  to  nature,  something 
that,  if  taken  in  quantity,  would  destroy ;  but 
how  does  it  operate?     It  attacks  nature,  and 
puts  her  upon  a  ferment  to  cast  out  what  offends 
her.     But  remark  it,  I  pray,  when  the  patient 
vomits,  he  always  vomits  up  the  physic  and  the 
filth  together.     So  if  the  nation  should  take  a 
vomit  of  Popery,  as  when  the  Pretender  comes 
most   certain  it  is  that  this  will  be  the  conse 
quence,  they  will  vomit  up  the  physic  and  the 
filth  together:    the   Popery  and  the   Pretender 
will  all  come  up  again,  and  all  the  Popish,  arbi 
trary,  tyrannical  filth,  which  has  offended  the 
stomach  of  the  nation  so  long  and  ruined  its  di- 
gesture,  will  all  come  up  together.     One  vomit 
of  Popery  will  do  us  all  a  great  deal  of  good,  for 
the  stomach  of  the  constitution  is  marvellously 
foul.      Observe,  people !  this  is  no  new  appli 
cation  ;  the  nation  has  taken  a  vomit  of  this  kind 
before  now,  as  in  Queen  Mary  the  First's  time ; 
the  Reformation  was  not  well  chewed,  and  being 
taken  down  whole,  did  not  rightly  digest,  but 
left    too  much    crudity  in    the   stomach,   from 
whence  proceeded  ill  nourishment,  bad  blood, 
and  a  very  ill  habit  of  body  in  the  constitution. 
Witness  the  distemper  which  seized  the  gospel 
lers  in   Suffolk,  who  being  struck  with  an  epi 
lepsy,  or  dead  palsy,  in  the  better  half  of  their 
understanding,  to  wit,  the  religious  and  zealous 
part,  took  up  arms  for  a  Popish  Pretender  against 
the  Protestant  successor,  upon  the  wild-headed 
whimsey  of   the   right  line   being  jure  divino. 
Well,  what  followed,  I  pray  ?     Why,  they  took  a 
vomit  of  Popery.     The  potion,  indeed,  was  given 
in  a  double  vehicle,  viz.  of  faggots  a  little  in 
flamed,  and  this  worked  so  effectually  that  the 
nation  having  vomited,  brought  up  all  the  filth 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  foolish  notion  of  heredi 
tary  right  spewed  out  Popery  also  along  with  it. 
Thus  were  Popery,  and  fire,  and  faggot  the  most 
effectual  remedy  to  cure  the  nation  of  all  its 
simple  diseases,  and  to  settle  and  establish  the 
Protestant   Reformation  ;  and  why  then  should 
we  be  so  terrified  wkh  the  apprehensions  of  Po 
pery  ?     Nay,  why  should  we  not  open  our  eyes 


and  see  how  much  to  our  advantage  it  may  be  m 
he  next  reign  to  have  Popery  brought  in,  and  to 
hat  end  the  Pretender  set  up,  that  he  may  help 
is  to  this  most  useful  dose  of  physic  ?     There 
are  some  other  of  my  reasons  against  the  Pro- 
estant    succession.       I  think   they   cannot    be 
mended.     It  may  perhaps  be  thought  hard  that 
we  should  thus  seem  to  make  light  of  so  terrible 
thing  as  Popery,  and  should  jest  with  the  affair 
f  the  Protestants       No,  people  !     This  is  no 
sst ;  taking  physic  is  no  jest  at  all ;  for  it  is 
seful  many  ways,  and  there  is  no  keeping  the 
ody  in  health  without  it ;  and  the  corruption* 
f  politic  constitutions  are  as  gross  and  as  fatal 
s  those  of  human  bodies,  and  require  as  imme- 
"iate  application  of  medicines.     And  why  should 
ou,  people  of  this  country,  be  so  alarmed,  and 
eem  so  afraid  of  this  thing  called  Popery,  when 
t  is  spoken  of  in  intelligible  terms,  since  you  are 
lot  afraid  alternately  to  put  your  hands  to  those 
hings  which  as  naturally  tend  in  themselves  to 
iring  it  upon  you,  as  clouds  tend  to  rain,  or 
moke  to  fire  ;  what  do  all  your  scandalous  divi- 
ions,  your  unchristian  quarrellings,  your  heaping 
up  reproaches,  and  loading  each  other  with  in- 
amy  and  with   abominable  forgeries,  what  do 
hese  tend  to  but  Popery  ?    If  it  should  be  asked 
iow  have  these  any  such  reference,  the  answer 
s  most  natural  from  the  premises.     If  divisions 
weaken  the  nation,  if  Whig  and   Tory,   even 
inited,  are  and  have  been  weak  enough  not  to  keep 
ut  Popery,  surely,  then,  widening  the  unhappy 
ireaches,  and  inflaming  things  between  them  to 
mplacable  and  irreconcilable  breaches,  must  tend 
o  overthrow  the  Protestant  kingdom,  which,  as 
ur  ever    blessed    Saviour  said,  when   divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.     Besides,  are  not  your 
reaches  come  up  to  that  height  already  as  to  let 
any  impartial  by-stander  see  that  Popery  must  be 
he  consequence  ?     Do  not  one  party  say  openly 
hey  had  rather  be  Papists  than  Presbyterians ; 
hat  they  would  rather  go   to  mass  than  to  a 
meeting-house,  and  are  they  not  to  that  purpose 
all  of  them  who  are  of  that  height,  openly  joined 
with  the  Jacobites  in  the  cause  of  Popery  ?     On 
the  other  hand,   are  not  the  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  so  exasperated  at  having  the  abjuration 
oath  imposed  upon  them,  contrary,  as  they  tell 
us,  to  their  principles,  that  they  care  not  if  he  or 
any  one  else  would  come   now  and  free  them 
from  that  yoke  ?     What  is  all  this,  but  telling  us 
plainly  that   the  whole  nation   is  running  into 
Popery  and  the  Pretender?     Why,  then,  while 
you  are  obliquely  and  by  consequences,  joining 
your  hands  to  bring  in  Popery,  why,  oh  distracted 
folk  !  should  you  think  it  amiss  to  have  me  talk 
of  doing  it  openly  and  avowedly  ?    Better  is  open 
enmity  than  secret  guite ;    better  is  it  to  talk 
openly  and  profess  openly  for  Popery,  that  you 
may  see  the  shape  and  real  picture  of  it,  than 
pretend  strong  opposition  to  it,  and  be  all  at  the 
same  time  putting  your  hands  to  the  work,  and 
pulling  it  down  upon  yourselves  with  all  your  might. 
But   here   comes   an   objection   in   our  way, 
which,  however  weighty,  we  must  endeavour  to 
get  over,  and  this  is  what  becomes  of  the  jibjura- 
tion  ?     If  the  Pretender  comes  in  we  are  all  per 
jured,  and  we  ought  to  be  all  unanimous  for  thf 
House  of  Hanover,  because  we  are  all  perjured  H 
we  are  for  the  Pretender.    Perjured !  say  ye,  ha' 
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why  do  not  all  these  people  say  we  ore  all  per- 
jured  already,  nay,  one,  two,  three,  or  four  times?  j 
What  signifies  oaths  and  abjurations  in  a  nation 
where  the  Parliament  can  make  an  oath  to-d.-iy, 
and  punish  a  man   for  keeping  it   to-niorro\v  ! 
Besides,  taking  oaths  without  examination,  and 
breaking  them  without  consideration,  hath  been 
so  much  a  practice,  and  the  date  of  its  original 
is  so  far  back,  that  none,  or  but  very  few,  know 
where  to  look  for  it.     Nay,  have  we  not  been 
called,  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  foreign  countries, 
the  swearing  nation  9     Note,  we  do  not  say  the 
forsworn  nation ;    for  whatever  other  countries  | 
say  of  us,  it  is  not  meet  we  should  say  so  of 
ourselves.     But  as  to  swearing  and  forswearing,  i 
associating  and  abjuring,   there  are   very  few 
without  sin  to  throw  the  first  stone,  and  there-  J 
fore  we  may  be  the  less  careful  to  answer  in  this 
matter.     It  is  evident  that  the  friends  of  the  , 
Pretender  cannot  blame  us ;  for  have  not  the  ! 
most   professed   Jacobites   all    over  the   nation ! 
taken  this  abjuration  ?     Nay,  when  even  in  their  | 
hearts  thay  have  all  the  while  resolved  to  be  for 
the  Pretender  ?    Not  to  instance  in  the  swearing 
in  all  ages  to  and  against  governments,  just  as : 
they  were,  or  were  not,  in  condition  to  protect  | 
us,   or    keep  them  out  of  possession ;   but  we  i 
have  a  much  better  way  to  come  off  this  than 
that,  and  we  doubt  not  to  clear  the  nation  of  per 
jury,  by  declaring  the  design,  true  intent,  and 
meaning  of  the  thing  itself;  for  the  good  or  evil  i 
of  every  action  is  said  to  lie  in  the  intention.     If, 
then,  we  can  prove  the  bringing  in  the  Pretender  | 
to  be  done  with  a  real  intention  and  sincere  design  j 
to  keep  him  out,  or  as  before,  to  spew  him  out ;  if 
we  bring  in  Popery  with  an  intention  and  a  sincere 
design  to  establish  the  Protestant  religion  ;  if  we 
bring  in  a  Popish  Prince,  with  a  single  design  the 
firmer  and  better,  to  fix  and  introduce  the  Protest 
ant  Hanover  succession  ;  if,  I  say,  these  things  are 
the  true  intent,  and  meaning,  and  are  at  the  bottom 
of  all  our  actions  in  this  matter,  pray  how  shall 
we  be  said  to  be  perjured,  or  to  break  in  upon  the  j 
abjuration,  whose  meaning  we  keep,  whatever  be 
comes  of  the  literal  part  of  it.     Thus  we  are 
abundantly  defended  from  the  guilt  of  perjury, 
because  we  preserve  the  design   and  intention 
upright  and  entire  for  the  House  of  Hanover ; 
though,  as  the  best  means  to  bring  it  to  pass,  we 
think  fit  to  bring  in  Popery  and  the  Pretender. 
But  yet  farther  to  justify  the  lawfulness  and  use 
fulness  of  such  kind  of  methods,  we  may  go  back 
to  former  experiments  of  the  same  case,  or  like 
cases ;  for  nothing  can  illustrate  such  a  thing  so 
aptly  as  the  example  of  eminent  men  who  have 
practised  the  very  same  things  in  the  same  or 
like  cases ;  and  more  especially  when  that  prac 
tice  has  been  made  use  of  by  honest  men  in  tin 
honest  cause,  and  the  end  been  crowned  with 
success.      This   eminent  example  was  first  put 
in  practice  by  the  late  Earl  of  Sundcrland  in  the 
time  of  King  James  II,  and  that,  too,  in  the  case 
of  bringing   Popery  into   England,  which  is  the 
very  individual  article  before  us.     This  famous 
po  itician,  if  fame  lies  not,  turned  Papist  himself, 
went  publicly  to  mass,  advised  and  directed  all 
the  forward  rash  steps  that  King  James  aftcr- 
w:irds  took  towards  the  introducing  of  Popery 
into  the  nation.    If  he  is  not  slandered,  it  was  he 
•!  tin-  sfttin<_r  up  of  Popish  chapels  and  mass 


houses  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the  several 
principal  towns  of  this  nation  ;  the  invading  the 
right  of  corporations,  courts  of  justice,  universi 
ties,  and  at  last  the  erecting  the  high  commis 
sion  court  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  church  ; 
and  many  more  of  the  arbitrary  steps  which  that 
monarch  took  for  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  as  he  thought,  were  brought  about  by 
this  politic  carl,  purely  with  design,  and  as  the 
only  effectual  means  to  ruin  the  Popish  schemes 
and  bring  about  the  establishment  of  the  Protest 
ant  religion  by  the  Revolution  ;  and  as  experience 
after  made  it  good,  he  alone  was  in  the  right,  and 
it  was  the  only  way  left,  the  only  step  that  could 
be  taken,  though  at  first  it  made  us  all  of  the  opi 
nion  the  man  was  going  the  ready  way  to  ruin 
his  country,  and  that  he  was  selling  us  to  Popery 
and  Rome.  This  was  exactly  our  case  :  the  na 
tion  being  sick  of  a  deadly  and  otherwise  incura 
ble  disease,  this  wise  physician  knew  that  nothing 
but  a  medicine  made  up  of  deadly  poison,  that 
should  put  the  whole  body  into  convulsions,  and 
make  it  cast  up  the  dregs  of  the  malady,  would 
have  any  effect ;  and  so  he  applied  himself  ac 
cordingly  to  such  a  cure.  He  brought  on  Popery 
to  the  very  door  ;  he  caused  the  nation  to  swal 
low  as  much  of  it  as  he  thought  was  enough  to 
make  her  sick  as  a  horse,  and  then  he  foresaw 
she  would  spew  up  the  disease  and  the  medicine 
together ;  the  potion  of  Popery  he  saw  would 
come  up  with  it,  and  so  it  did.  If  this  be  our 
case  now,  then  it  may  be  true  that  bringing  in 
the  Pretender  is  the  only  way  to  establish  the 
Protestant  succession ;  and  upon  such  terms,  and 
such  only,  I  declare  myself  fot  the  Pretender. 
If  any  sort  of  people  are  against  the  succession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  on  any  other  accounts, 
and  for  other  reasons,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
know  some  of  them,  and  a  little  to  recommend 
them  to  those  who  have  a  mind  to  be  for  them, 
but  know  not  well  wherefore  or  why  they  arc  so 
inclined.  1.  Some  being  instructed  to  have  on 
aversion  to  all  foreign  princes  or  families,  arc 
against  the  succession  of  the  Princes  of  Hanover, 
because,  as  they  arc  taught  to  say,  they  are 
Dutchmen.  Now,  though  it  might  as  well  be 
said  of  the  Pretender  that  he  is  a  Frenchman, 
yet  that  having  upon  many  accounts  been  made 
more  familiar  to  them  of  late,  and  the  name  of  a 
Dutch  King  having  a  peculiar  odium  left  upon 
it,  by  the  grievances  of  the  late  King  William's 
reign,  they  can  by  no  means  think  of  another 
Dutch  succession  without  abhorrence.  Nay,  the 
aversion  is  so  much  greater  than  their  aversion 
to  Popery,  that  the}  can  with  much  more  satis 
faction  entertain  the  notion  of  a  Popish  I-'rench 
Pretender  than  of  the  best  Protestant  in  the 
world,  if  he  hath  anything  belonging  to  him  that 
sounds  like  a  Dutchman.  And  this  is  some  peo 
ple's  reason  against  the  Hanover  succession ;  a 
reason  which  has  produced  various  effects  in  the 
world  since  the  death  of  that  Prince,  even  to  creat- 
ing  national  antipathicsin  some  people  to  the  whole 
peop'.e  of  Holland,  and  to  wish  us  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  Dutch,  without  any  foundation  of  a 
quarrel  with  them,  or  any  reason  for  those  aver 
sions  ;  but  these  things  opening  a  scene  which 
relates  to  things  farther  back  than  the  subject 
we  are  now  upon,  we  omit  them  here  for  brevity 
sake,  and  to  keep  more  closely  to  the  tiling  in 
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hand  at  this  time.  Others  have  aversions  to  the 
Hanover  succession,  as  it  is  the  eft'ect  of  the 
revolution,  and  as  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  favour  such  principles  as  the  revolution  was 
brought  about  by,  and  has  been  the  support  of, 
viz.  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  rights  of  parlia 
ments,  the  people's  liberties,  prepossession  of  pro 
perty,  and  such  like.  These  doctrines  a  certain 
party  in  this  nation  have  always  to  their  utmost 
opposed,  and  have  given  us  reason  to  believe 
they  hate  and  abhor  them,  and  for  this  reason 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  appear  forward  for 
the  Hanoverian  succession.  To  these  principles 
have  been  opposed  the  more  famous  doctrines 
of  passive  obedience,  absolute  will,  indefeasible 
right,  the  jus  divinum  of  the  line  of  princes,  he 
reditary  right,  and  such  like.  These,  as  preached 
up  by  that  eminent  divine,  Dr  Henry  Sacheverell, 
are  so  much  preferable  to  the  pretences  of  liberty 
and  constitution,  the  old  republican  notions  of 
the  Whigs,  that  they  cannot  but  fill  these  people 
with  hatred  against  all  those  that  would  pretend 
to  maintain  the  foundation  we  now  stand  upon, 
viz.  the  Revolution ;  and  this  is  their  reason 
against  the  Hanover  succession,  which  they  know 
would  endeavour  to  do  so. 

Come  we,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  great  matter, 
to  one  great  and  main  reason  which  they  say 
prevails  with  a  great  part  of  the  nation  at  this 
time  to  be  for  the  Pretender,  and  which  many 
subtle  heads  and  industrious  hands  are  now 
busily  employed  all  over  the  kingdom  to  improve 
in  the  minds  of  the  common  people ;  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  birth  of  the 
Pretender.  It  seems,  say  these  men,  that  the 
poor  Commons  of  Britain  have  been  all  along 
imposed  upon  to  believe  that  the  person  called 
the  Pretender  was  a  spurious  birth,  a  child 
foisted  upon  the  nation  by  the  late  King  and 
Queen  ;  this  delusion  was  carried  on,  say  they, 
by  the  Whigs  in  King  William's  time,  and  a 
mighty  stir  was  made  of  it  to  possess  the  rabble 
in  favour  of  the  revolution,  but  nothing  was  ever 
made  of  it.  King  William,  say  they,  promised 
in  his  declaration  to  have  it  referred  to  the  de 
cision  of  the  English  Parliament,  but  when  he 
obtained  the  crown  he  never  did  anything  that 
way,  more  than  encourage  the  people  to  spread 
the  delusion  by  scurrilous  pamphlets  to  amuse 
the  poor  Commons,  and  have  them  take  a  thing 
for  granted  which  could  have  no  other  thing 
made  of  it ;  and  so  the  judging  of  it  in  parliament 
was  made  a  sham  only,  and  the  people  drinking  in 
the  delusion,  as  they  who  were  in  the  plot  desired, 
it  has  passed  ever  since  as  if  the  thing  had  been  suf 
ficiently  proved.  Now  upon  a  more  sedate  con 
sidering  the  matter,  say  they,  the  case  is  clear 
that  this  person  is  the  real  son  of  King  James, 
and  the  favourers  of  the  revolution  go  now  upon 
another  foundation,  viz.,  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  limit  the  succession ;  and  that  succession  being 
limited  upon  King  James's  abdication,  which  they 
call  voluntary  ;  so  that  now,  say  they,  the  ques 
tion  about  the  legitimacy  of  the  person  called  the 
Pretender  is  over,  and  nothing  now  is  to  be 
said  of  it.  That  he  is  the  son  of  King  James, 
there  is,  say  they,  no  more  room  to  doubt,  and 
therefore  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  taking 
place,  as  the  ancient  professed  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  there  can  be  no  objection 


[  against  his  being  our  lawful  king,  and  it  is  con 
trary  to  the  said  Church  of  England  doctrine  to 
deny  it.  This  then  is  the  present  reason  which 
the  poor  ignorant  people  are  taught  to  give  why 
they  are  against  the  Protestant  succession,  and 
why  they  are  easily  persuaded  to  come  into  the 
new  scheme  of  a  Popish  Pretender,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  are  all  heartily  against  Popery 
as  much  as  ever. 

It  becomes  necessary  now  to  explain  this  case 
a  little  to  the  understanding  of  the  common 
people,  and  let  them  know  upon  what  foundation 
the  right  of  these  two  parties  is  founded  ;  and  if 
this  be  done  with  plainness  and  clearness,  as  by 
the  rights  and  laws  of  Englishmen  and  Britons 
appertaineth,  the  said  Commons  of  Britain  may 
soon  discover  whether  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  or  the  claim  of  the  person  called  the 
Pretender,  is  founded  best,  and  which  they  ought 
to  adhere  unto.  The  first  thing,  it  seerns,  to  be 
made  clear  to  the  common  people  is,  whether  the 
Pretender  was  the  lawful  son  of  King  James,  yea 
or  nay ;  and  why  the  contrary  to  this  was  not 
made  appear,  according  to  the  promises,  which 
they  say,  although  falsely,  were  made  by  the  late 
King  William.  In  the  first  place  is  to  be  con 
sidered,  that  the  declaration  of  the  said  King, 
when  Prince  of  Orange,  putting  the  said  case  in 
the  modestest  manner  possible,  had  this  expres 
sion  :  that  there  were  violent  suspicions  that  the  said 
person  was  not  born  of  the  Queen's  body  ;  and  that 
the  Prince  resolved  to  leave  the  same  to  the  free 
Parliament ,-  to  which,  throughout  the  said  de 
claration,  the  Prince  declared  himself  ready  to 
refer  all  the  grievances  which  he  came  over  to 
redress.  I  shall  give  you  this  in  the  words  of  a 
late  learned  author  upon  that  head.  "  Before  a 
free  parliament  could  be  obtained.  King  James 
withdrew  himself,  and  carried  away  his  pretended 
son  into  the  hands  of  the  ancient  enemies  of  this 
nation,  and  of  our  religion,  viz.,  the  French, 
there  to  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  enmity 
to  this  his  native  country. 

"  By  which  action  he  not  only  declined  to  refer 
the  legitimacy  of  his  said  son  to  the  examination 
of  the  Parliament,  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
offered  in  his  said  declaration,  but  made  such  ex 
amination  altogether  useless  and  impracticable, 
he  himself  ( King  James) ,  not  owning  it  to  be  a 
legal  parliament,  and  therefore  not  consenting  to 
stand  by  such  examination. 

"  By  the  said  abdication  and  carrying  away 
his  said  pretended  son  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  to  be  educated  in  Popery,  Ac.,  he  gave 
the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  abun 
dant  reason  for  ever  to  exclude  the  said  King 
James  and  his  said  pretended  son  from  the  go- 
vernment  of  these  realms,  or  from  the  succession 
to  the  same,  and  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  do  so,  if  they  would  secure  the  Protest 
ant  religion  to  themselves  and  their  posterity ; 
and  this  without  any  regard  to  the  doubt,  \vhether 
he  was  the  lawful  son  of  King  James  or  no,  since 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  this 
Protestant  nation  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish 
prince. 

The  proof  of  the  legitimacy  being  thus  stated, 
and  all  the  violent  suspicions  of  his  not  being 
born  of  the  Queen  being  thus  confirmed  by  the 
abdication  of  King  James,  nome  we  next  to  ex- 
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amine  how  far  this  abdication  could  forfeit  for 
this  Pretender,  supposing  him  to  be  the  real  son 
of  King  James,  this  returns  upon  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  limit  the  succession,  supposing 
King  James  had  had  no  son  at  all.  If  the  abdi 
cation  be  granted  n  lawfully  making  the  throne 
racant,  it  will  be  very  bard  to  assign  a  cause  why 
the  Parliament  might  not  name  a  successor, 
while  the  father  was  alive,  whose  right  had  no 
violent  suspicions  attending  it,  and  not  why  they 
might  not  name  a  successor,  though  the  son  was 
living.  That  the  father's  abdication  forfeited  for 
the  son  is  no  part  of  the  question  before  us,  for 
the  father  is  not  said  to  forfeit  his  right  at  all ; 
no  one  ever  questioned  his  right  to  reign,  nor, 
had  he  thought  fit  to  have  stayed,  could  the  Par 
liament  have  named  a  successor,  unless,  as  in  the 
case  of  Richard  II,  he  had  made  a  voluntary 
resignation  of  the  crown,  and  of  his  people's 
allegiance ;  but  the  King  having  voluntarily 
abdicated  the  throne,  this  was  as  effectual  as  a 
releasing  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to 
him,  as  if  he  had  read  an  instrument  of  resigna 
tion,  just  as  King  Richard  did.  All  the  articles 
of  such  a  resignation  were  naturally  contained 
in  the  said  abdication,  except  the  naming  the 
successor,  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  been  at 
large  repeated ;  and  since  the  resigning  the 
crown  has  been  formerly  practised  in  England, 
and  there  is  so  eminent  an  example  in  our 
English  history  of  the  same,  it  will,  questionless, 
be  of  use  to  the  reader  of  these  sheets  to  have 
the  particulars  of  it  before  his  eyes,  which  for 
that  purpose  is  here  set  down  at  large,  as  it  was 
done  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  English 
peers,  who  attended  the  King  for  that  purpose, 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Richard,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and  France, 
and  Lord  of  Ireland,  do  hereby  acquit  and  dis 
charge  all  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Dukes,  Mar 
quesses  and  Earls,  Barons,  Lords,  and  all  my 
other  subjects,  both  spiritual  and  secular,  of  what 
degree  soever,  from  their  oalh  of  fealty  and  hom 
age,  and  all  other  bonds  of  allegiance,  to  me  due 
from  them  and  their  heirs,  and  do  hereby  release 
them  from  the  said  oath  and  allegiance,  so  far  as 
they  concern  my  person,  for  ever. 

"  I  also  resign  all  my  kingly  majesty  and  dig 
nity,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereunto 
belonging,  and  do  renounce  all  the  title  and  claim, 
which  I  ever  had,  or  have,  to  them.  I  also  re 
nounce  the  government  of  the  said  kingdom,  and 
the  name  and  Royal  Highness  thereunto  belong, 
ing,  freely  and  wholly,  and  swearing  upon  the 
Evangelists,  that  I  will  never  oppose  this  my 
voluntary  resignation,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  opposed, 
as  judging  myself  not  unworthily  deposed  from 
my  regal  dignity  for  my  deserts." 

This  resignation  being  read  again  in  Parlia 
ment,  they  grounded  the  deposing  King  Richard 
upon  it,  and  declared  him  accordingly  deposed, 
that  is,  declared  the  throne  vacant ;  and  imme 
diately,  by  virtue  of  their  own  undoubted  right 
of  limiting  the  succession,  named  the  successor. 
See  the  form  in  the  history  of  that  time,  thus : 
— "  That  the  throne  was  vacant  by  the  voluntary 
cession  and  just  deposition  of  King  Richard  the 
Second,  and  that,  therefore,  according  to  their 
own  undoubted  power  and  right  so  to  do,  they 


ought  forthwith  to  the  naming  a  successor  to  fill 
the  said  throne,  which  they  forthwith  did  hy 
naming  and  proclaiming  Henry,  Duke  of  Lan 
caster,  to  be  King,"  &c.  See  the  '  History  of  the 
Kings  of  England,'  folio  287. 

This  was  the  same  thing  with  King  James's 
abdication,  and  King  James's  abdication  was  no 
less  or  more  than  an  effectual  resignation  in  form. 
Now  the  Parliament,  upon  the  resignation  of  the 
crown  by  the  Kin?,  having  a  manifold  and  mani 
fest  right  to  supply  the  throne  so  become  vacant, 
had  no  obligation  to  regard  the  posterity  of  the 
abdicated  Prince,  so  far  as  any  of  them  are  con 
cerned  in,  or  involved  by,  the  said  abdication, 
and  therefore  considered  of  establishing  and 
limiting  the  succession,  without  mentioning  the 
reasons  of  the  descent,  having  the  reason  in 
themselves.  But  suppose  the  son  of  King  James 
had  been  allowed  legitimate,  yet,  as  the  father 
had  involved  him  in  the  same  circumstances  with 
himself,  by  first  carrying  him  out  of  the  king 
dom,  and  afterwards  educating  him  in  the  Popish 
religion,  he  became  abdicated  also  with  his  father. 
Neither  doth  the  being  voluntary  or  not  volun 
tary  alter  the  case  in  the  least,  since  in  the  laws 
of  England  a  father  is  allowed  to  be  able  to  for 
feit  for  himself  and  for  his  children,  and  much 
more  may  he  make  a  resignation  for  himself  and 
his  children,  as  is  daily  practised  and  allowed 
in  law  in  the  cutting  off  entails  and  remainders, 
even  when  the  heir  entail  is  in  being,  and  un 
der  age.  The  people  ought  not,  then,  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  in  such  a  case ; 
for,  though  the  Pretender  were  to  be  owned  for 
the  lawful  son  <Jf  King  James,  yet  the  abdication 
of  King  James  his  father,  and  especially  his  own 
passive  abdication,  was  as  effectual  an  abdication 
in  him  as  if  he  had  been  of  age  and  done  it  volun 
tarily  himself,  and  shall  be  allowed  to  be  as  bind 
ing  in  all  respects  in  law,  as  an  heir  in  possession 
cutting  off  an  heir  in  tail.  If  this  is  not  so,  then 
was  the  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  King  Wil 
liam  and  Queen  Mary  unrighteous,  and  those 
two  famous  Princes  must  be  recorded  in  history 
for  parricides  and  usurpers  ;  nor  will  it  end  there, 
for  the  black  charge  must  reach  our  most  gra 
cious  Sovereign,  who  must  be  charged  with  the 
horrible  crimes  of  robbery  and  usurpation ;  and 
not  the  Parliament  or  Convention  of  the  estates 
at  the  Revolution  only  shall  be  charged  as  rebels 
and  traitors  to  their  Sovereign,  and  breakers  of 
the  great  command  of  rendering  to  Csesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  but  even  every  Parlia 
ment  since,  especially  those  who  have  had  any 
hand  in  placing  the  entail  of  the  crown  upon  the 
person  of  the  Queen,  and  in  confirming  her  Ma 
jesty's  possession  thereof,  since  her  happy  acces 
sion  ;  and  every  Act  of  Parliament  settling  the 
succession  on  the  House  of  Hanover  must  have 
likewise  been  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion  in  a 
most  unnatural  manner.  This  is  a  heavy  charge 
upon  her  Majesty,  and  very  inconsistent 'with  the 
great  zeal  and  affection  with  which  all  the  people 
of  Britain  at  this  time  pay  their  duty  and  allpgi, 
ance  to  her  Majesty's  person,  and  acknowledge 
her  happy  government.  This  may,  indeed,  be 
thought  hard,  but  it  is  evident  nothing  less  can 
be  the  case,  and  therefore  those  people  who  are 
so  forward  to  plead  the  Pretender's  cause,  on, 
account  of  his  being  King  James's  lawful  son,  can 
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do  it  upon  no  other  terms  than  these,  viz.,  to  de 
clare  that  the  Queen  is  herself  an  illegal  governor, 
an  usurper  of  another's  right,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  deposed ;  or  that  the  hereditary  right  of 
Princes  is  no  indefeasible  thing,  but  is  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  limitations  by  Parliament. 
Thus,  I  think,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  Pre 
tender's  being  the  rightful  son  of  the  late  King 
James  is  over,  and  at  an  end ;  that  it  is  no  part 
of  the  needful  inquiry  relating  to  the  succession, 
since  his  father  involved  him  in  the  fate  of  his 
abdication,  and  many  ways  rendered  him  inca 
pable  to  reign,  and  out  of  condition  to  have  any 
claim,  since  the  power  of  limiting  the  succession 
to  the  crown  is  an  undoubted  right  of  the  Parlia 
ments  of  England  and  of  Scotland  respectively. 
Moreover,  his  being  educated  a  Papist  in  France, 
and  continuing  sc,  was  a  just  reason  why  the 
people  of  England  rejected  him,  and  why  they 
ought  to  reject  him,  since,  according  to  that 
famous  vote  of  the  Commons  in  the  Convention 
Parliament,  so  often  printed,  and  so  often  on 
many  accounts  quoted,  it  is  declared,  "  That  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  this  Pro 
testant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  Popish 
Prince." — Vide  '  Votes  of  the  Convention,'  Feb. 
2,  1688.  This  vote  was  carried  up  by  Mr  Hamp- 
den  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  same  day,  as  the 
resolution  of  all  the  Commons  of  England.  Now 
this  Prince  being  Popish,  not  only  in  his  infancy, 
but  continuing  so  even  now,  when  all  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  Britain  have  been  made  to  exclude 


him,  his  turning  Protestant  now,  which  his  emis 
saries  promise  for  him,  though  perhaps  without 
his  consent,  will  not  answer  at  all ;  for  the  Acts 
of  Parliament,  or  some  of  them,  having  been 
passed  while  he,  though  of  age,  remained  a  Pa 
pist,  and  gave  no  room  to  expect  any  other,  his 
turning  Protestant  cannot  alter  those  laws,  sup 
posing  he  should  do  so  ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  that 
a  nation  should  alter  an  established  succession  to 
their  crown  whenever  he  shall  think  fit  to  alter 
or  change  his  religion.  If  to  engage  the  people 
of  Britain  to  settle  the  succession  upon  him,  and 
receive  him  as  hen-,  he  had  thought  fit  to  turn 
Protestant,  why  did  he  not  declare  himself  ready 
to  do  so  before  the  said  succession  was  settled  by 
so  many  laws,  especially  by  that  irrevocable  law 
of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  that  en 
gagement  of  the  abjuration,  of  which  no  human 
power  can  absolve,  as  no  Act  of  Parliament  can 
repeal  it,  nor  no  man  break  it  withou*  will'ul 
perjury. 

What  then  is  the  signification  to  the  people  of 
Britain  whether  the  person  called  the  Pretender 
be  legitimate  or  no? — the  son  of  King  James,  or 
the  son  of  a  cinder-woman  ?  The  case  is  settled 
by  the  Queen,  by  the  legislative  authority,  and 
we  cannot  go  back  from  it,  and  those  who  go 
about  as  emissaries  to  persuade  the  Commons  or 
Great  Britain  of  the  Pretender's  having  a  right, 
go  about  at  the  same  time  traitorously  to  tell  the 
Queen's  good  subjects  that  her  Majesty  is  not  our 
rightful  Queen,  but  an  usurper. 
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THAT  we  are  to  have  a  peace,  or  that  the 
peace  is  made,  what  sort  of  peace,  or  how  it  has 
been  Drought  about? — these  are  questions  the 
world  begins  to  have  done  with,  they  have  been 
so  much,  so  often,  and  to  so  little  purpose  bandied 
about  and  tossed  like  a  shuttle-cock  from  one 
party  to  another,  the  parties  themselves  begin 
to  want  breath  to  rail  and  throw  scandal.  Roper 
and  Redpath,  like  two  Tom-t —  men,  have  thrown 
night-dirt  at  one  another  so  long,  and  groped 
into  so  many  jokes  up  to  their  elbows  to  find  it, 
that  they  stink  now  in  the  nostrils  of  their  own 
party.  They  are  becoming  perfectly  nauseous 
to  read ;  the  nation  is  surfeited  of  them,  and  the 
people  begin  to  be  tired  with  ill-using  one  another. 
Would  any  tolerable  face  appear  upon  things,  we 
might  expect  the  people  would  be  inclined  to  be 
easy ;  and  were  the  eyes  of  some  great  men  open, 
they  may  see  this  was  the  opportunity  they  never 
had  before  to  make  the  nation  easy,  and  them 
selves  safe.  The  main  thing  which  agitates  the 
minds  of  men  now,  is  the  Protestant  succession 
and  the  Pretender.  Much  pains  have  been  taken 
on  both  sides  to  amuse  the  world  about  this  re 
maining  dispute ;  one  side  to  make  us  believe  it 
is  safe,  and  the  other  to  convince  us  it  is  in  dan 
ger.  Neither  side  hath  been  able  to  expatiate 
upon  the  part  they  affirm.  Those  who  say  the 
Protestant  succession  is  secure,  have  not  yet 
shown  us  any  step  taken  since  these  new  trans 
actions  for  its  particular  security.  Those  who 
say  it  is  in  danger,  have  not  so  clearly  determined, 
even  among  themselves,  from  what  particular 
head  of  public  management  that  danger  chiefly 
proceeds.  Both  these  uncertainties  serve  to 
perplex  us,  and  to  leave  the  thing  more  undeter 
mined  than  consists  with  the  public  ease  of  the 
people's  minds.  To  contribute  something  to 
that  ease,  and  bring  those  whose  place  it  is  to 
consider  of  ways  to  make  the  people  easy  in  this 
case,  this  work  is  made  public.  Possibly  the 
question  propounded  may  not  meet  with  a  cate 
gorical  answer ;  but  this  is  certain,  it  shall  show 
you  more  directly  what  is  the  chief  question 
which  the  substance  of  things  before  us  is  like  to 
turn  upon,  and  to  which  all  our  questions  seem 
to  tend.  Were  the  great  difficulty  of  the  succes 
sion  brought  to  a  narrow  compass,  though  we 
might  spend  fewer  words  about  it,  we  should 
sooner  come  to  a  direct  answer.  Before  I  come 
to  the  great  and  chief  question  upon  which  this 
affair  so  much  seems  to  turn,  it  seems  needful  to 
put  the  previous  question  upon  which  so  much 
debate  has  been  among  us,  and  let  that  be  ex 
amined.  This  previous  question  is  this :  is  there 
any  real  danger  of  the  Protestant  succession  ?  Is 
there  any  danger  that  the  Pretender  shall  be 
brought  in  upon  us  ?  Is  there  any  danger  of 
Popery  and  tyranny,  by  restoring  the  son,  as 
they  call  them,  of  abdicated  King  James  ?  This 


is  the  previous  question,  as  we  may  now  call  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  some  people 
among  us  who  are  so  far  from  allowing  that  there 
is  any  such  danger  as  the  said  question  mentions, 
that  they  will  have  it  to  be  a  token  of  disaffection 
to  the  government  to  put  the  question,  and  are 
for  loading  whoever  shall  offer  to  start  such  a 
question  with  characters  and  party-marks  odious 
to  good  men,  such  as  incendiary,  promoter  of  dis 
contents,  raiser  of  faction,  divider  of  the  people, 
and  the  like ;  names  which  the  writer  of  these 
sheets,  at  the  same  time,  both  contemns  and  ab 
hors.  He  cannot  see  that  he  is  any  enemy  to 
the  Queen  in  inquiring,  as  diligently  as  possible, 
whether  there  are  any  attempts  to  depose  her, 
or  dangerous  prospects  of  bringing  in  the  hated 
rival  of  her  glory  and  dominion.  It  is  so  far  from 
that,  that  it  is  apparently  the  duty  of  every  true 
subject  of  her  Majesty  to  inquire  seriously  whe 
ther  the  public  peace,  the  Queen's  safety,  her 
throne,  or  her  person,  is  in  any  danger  from  the 
wicked  design  of  her  and  her  people's  enemies. 
Wherefore,  and  for  the  joint  concern  every  Pro 
testant  Briton  has  in  this  thing,  I  shall  make  no 
difficulty  plainly  and  seriously  to  state,  and  to 
answer  this  previous  question,  viz.  Whether  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  Protestant  succession  from 
the  present  measures,  and  from  the  present  people 
concerned  ?  I  am  not  ignorant  of  what  has  been 
said  by  some  to  prove  that  the  present  ministry 
cannot  be  suspected  of  having  any  view  to  the 
Pretender  in  any  of  their  measures.  The  best 
reason  which  I  have  seen  given  upon  that  sub 
ject  is,  that  it  is  not  their  interest,  and  that  as 
yet  we  have  not  found  them  fools  that  are  blind 
to  their  own  interest,  that  either  do  not  under 
stand  or  pursue  it.  This  we  find  handled  sun 
dry  ways  by  sundry  authors,  and  very  much  in 
sisted  upon  as  a  foundation  for  us  to  build  upon. 
We  shall  give  our  thoughts  upon  it  with  plain 
ness,  and  without  fear  or  favour.  Good  manners 
require  we  should  speak  of  the  ministry  with  all 
due  regard  to  their  characters  and  persons.  This 
is  a  tract  designed  to  inquire  seriously  of  a 
weighty  and  essential,  not  a  trifling  thing,  which 
requires  but  a  trifling  examination,  nor  shall  it 
be  handled  here  with  satire  and  scurrility.  We 
approve  neither  of  the  flatteries  of  one  side  nor 
the  insultings  of  the  other.  We  shall  readily 
and  most  willingly  join  with  those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  ministry 
to  be  for  the  Pretender,  and  that  the  ministry  are 
not  blind  to  or  careless  of  their  own  interest,  and 
consequently  that  the  ministry  cannot  be  for  the 
Pretender.  This,  I  hope,  may  be  called  a  direct 
answer.  When  I  say  cannot,  I  must  not  be  un 
derstood  potentially,  that  they  have  no  moral 
capacity,  but  they  cannot,  without  such  incon 
sistencies,  contradictions,  and  improbable  things 
happening,  which  render  it  highly  irrational  so 
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much  as  to  suppose  it  of  them.  To  shut  the 
door  against  any  possibility  of  cavil,  it  may  be 
needful  also  to  take  it  with  us  as  we  go,  what  we 
mean  by  the  words  ft.*  for  the  Pretender ;  and 
this  can  be  no  otherwise  understood  than  to  have 
a  design,  however  remote,  and  upon  whatever 
views,  to  bring  him  in  to  possess  the  throne  ol 
these  kingdoms.  The  matter,  then,  being  laid 
down  thus,  as  sincerely  and  plainly  as  possible, 
we  come  to  the  question  point  blank,  and  think 
it  our  duty  to  say  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  that 
we  do  not  believe  the  ministry  are  in  any  mind, 
or  with  any  prospect,  near  or  remote,  acting  for 
or  with  a  design  or  view  to  bring  in  the  Pretender. 
Having  granted  this,  we  must,  however,  to  pre 
vent  any  breaking  in  by  way  of  caul  on  one  hand 
or  triumph  on  the  other,  subjoin  immediately,  that 
we  do  not  in  the  least  grant  by  this  that  the 
Protestant  succession  is  in  no  danger,  even  from 
several  of  the  measures  now  taken  in  the  world. 
It  is  far  from  any  reflection  upon  the  ministry  to 
say,  that,  however  they  may  act  upon  a  right, 
sincere  principle  for  the  Protestant  succession  in 
all  they  do,  which,  as  above,  we  profess  to  believe,  I 
yet  that  many  of  the  tools  they  make  use  of  are  ' 
of  another  make,  and  have  no  edge  to  cut  any 
other  way,  no  thoughts  to  move  them  towards 
another  end,  no  other  centre  which  they  can  have 
any  tendency  to ;  that  the  Pretender's  interest  j 
is  the  magnet  which  draws  them  by  its  secret  in- ! 
fluence  to  point  to  him  as  their  pole  ;  that  they 
have  their  aim  at  his  establishment  here,  and 
own  it  to  be  their  aim.  And  as  they  are  not  shy 
to  profess  it  among  themselves,  so  their  conduct 
in  many  things  makes  it  sufficiently  public.  This 
is  not  meant  as  any  reflection  upon  the  ministry 
for  making  use  of  such  men.  The  late  ministry 
did  the  same,  and  every  ministry  will  and  must 
employ  men  sometimes,  not  as  they  always  join 
with  them  in  their  politic  principles,  but  as  cither 
the  men  are  found  useful  in  their  several  employ 
ments,  or  as  the  ministry  may  be  under  other 
circumstances,  which  make  it  necessary  to  em 
ploy  them.  Nor,  as  the  '  Review'  well  enough  ob 
served,  does  it  follow,  that  because  the  ministry 
have  employed  or  joined  with  Jacobites  in  the 
public  affairs,  that  therefore  they  must  have 
done  it  with  a  Jacobite  principle.  But  let  the 
ministry  employ  these  men  by  what  necessity  or 
upon  what  occasion  they  will,  though  it  may  not 
follow  that  the  ministry  are  therefore  for  the 
Pretender,  yet  it  does  not  also  follow  that  there 
is  do  danger  of  the  Protestant  succession  from 
the  employing  those  sort  of  people  :  For  what  if 
the  Queen  should  die  ? 

The  ministry,  it  is  hoped,  are  established  in 
the  interest  of  Iheir  Queen  and  country,  and 
therefore,  it  has  been  argued,  that  supposing  the 
ministry  had  the  Pretender  in  their  eye,  yet  that 
it  it*  irrational  to  suggest  that  they  can  have  any 
such  view  during  the  life  of  her  present  Majesty. 
Nay,  even  those  professed  Jacobites  whom  we 
spoke  of  just  now  cannot  be  so  ungrateful  to 
think  of  deposing  the  Queen,  who  has  been  so 
bountiful,  so  kind,  so  exceeding  good  to  them,  a? 
in  several  cases  to  suffer  them  to  be  brought  into 
the  management  of  her  own  affairs,  when  by  their 
character  they  might  have  been  thought  danger 
ous,  even  to  her  person;  thus  winning  ami  en 
grossing  thoin  l.y  her  houi.ty,  and  the  confidence 


that  has  been  placed  in  them,  not  to  attempt 
anything  to  her  prejudice  without  the  most 
monstrous  ingratitude,  without  flying  in  the  face 
of  all  that  sense  of  honour  and  obligation  which 
it  is  possible  for  men  of  common  sense  to  enter 
tain.  And  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  even 
Papists  themselves,  under  the  highest  possession 
of  their  religious  zeal,  can  conquer  the  native 
aversion  they  must  have  to  such  abominable  in 
gratitude,  or  to  think  of  bringing  in  the  Pre 
tender  upon  this  Protestant  nation,  even  while 
the  Queen  shall  be  on  the  throne.  But  though 
this  may,  and  some  doubt  that  also,  tie  up  their 
hands  during  the  Queen's  life,  yet  they  them 
selves  give  us  not  small  reason  to  expect  anything 
from  them  afterwards,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
anybody  to  vouch  for  them  then.  These  very 
Jacobites,  Papists,  and  professed  enemies  to  the 
Revolution,  may  be  supposed,  upon  these  pre 
tensions,  to  be  quiet,  and  offer  no  violence  to  the 
present  establishment  while  her  Majesty  has  the 
possession,  and  while  that  life  lasts  to  which  they 
are  so  much  indebted  for  her  royal  goodness  and 
clemency.  But  what  would  they  do  if  the  Queen 
should  die  9 

Come  we  next  to  the  French  King.  We  are 
told,  that  not  the  French  King  only,  but  even 
the  whole  French  nation,  are  wonderfully  forward 
to  acknowledge  the  obligation  they  are  under  to 
the  justice  and  favour  which  they  have  received 
from  her  Majesty  in  the  putting  an  end  to  the 
war ;  a  war  which  lay  heavy  upon  them,  and 
threatened  the  very  name  of  the  French  nation 
with  ruin,  and,  much  more,  threatened  the  glory 
of  the  French  court  and  of  their  great  monarch 
with  an  entire  overthrow — a  total  eclipse  ;  a  war 
which,  by  their  own  confession,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  long  to  have  supported  the  expenses  of, 
and  which,  by  the  great  superiority  of  the  allies, 
became  dreadful  to  them,  and  that  every  cam 
paign  more  than  another ;  a  war  which  they 
were  in  such  pain  to  see  the  end  of,  that  they 
tried  all  the  powers  and  courts  in  Christendom, 
who  were  the  least  neutral,  to  engage  a  media 
tion  in  order  to  a  treaty,  and  all  in  vain  ;  and  a 
war  which,  if  her  Majesty  had  not  inclined  to  put 
an  end  to,  must  have  ended  perhaps  to  the  dis 
advantage  and  confusion  of  both  France  and 
Spain,  if  not  of  all  Christendom.  The  obligations 
the  French  are  under  for  the  bringing  this  war  to 
so  just  and  honourable  a  conclusion,  are  not  at 
all  concealed ;  nay,  the  French  themselves  have 
not  been  backward  to  make  them  public.  The 
declaration  made  by  the  French  King  of  his 
sincerity  in  the  overtures  made  for  a  general 
peace,  the  protestations  of  his  being  resolved  to 
enter  into  an  entire  confidence,  and  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  Queen's  Ma 
jesty,  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Chris 
tendom  ;  his  recognition  of  her  Majesty's  just 
right  to  the  crown,  his  entering  into  articles  to 
preserve  the  union,  acknowledging  the  ninth  elec 
torate  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and 
joining  in  the  great  affair  of  the  Protestant  suc 
cession, — as  these  all  convince  the  world  of  the 
necessity  his  affairs  were  reduced  to,  and  the 
great  advantages  accruing  to  him  by  a  peace,  so 
they  seem  to  be  so  many  arguments  against  our 
fears  of  the  French  entering  into  any  engage 
ments  against  the  crown  of  Britain,  much  less 
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any  against  the  possession  of  the  Queen  during 
her  life.  Not  that  the  honour  and  sincerity  of 
the  King  of  France  is  a  foundation  fit  for  her 
Majesty  or  her  people  to  have  any  dependence 
upon ;  and  the  infraction  of  former  treaties  by 
that  court,  when  the  glory  of  that  monarch,  or  his 
particular  views  of  things,  has  dictated  such  an 
opportunity  to  him  as  he  thought  fit  to  close 
with,  are  due  cautions  to  us  all  not  to  have  any 
dependence  of  that  kind.  But  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  and  the  condition  the  war  has  reduced 
him  to,  may  give  us  some  ground  to  think  our 
selves  safe  on  that  side.  He  knows  what  power 
he  has  taken  off  from  his  enemies  in  making 
peace  with  her  Majesty ;  he  knows  very  well 
with  what  loss  he  sits  down,  how  his  affairs  are 
weakened,  and  what  need  he  has  to  take  breath 
after  so  terrible  a  war ;  besides  the  flame  such 
an  action  would  kindle  again  in  Europe,  how  it 
would  animate  this  whole  British  nation  against 
him,  in  such  a  manner,  and  endanger  bringing  on 
a  new  war,  and  perhaps  a  new  confederacy,  upon 
him  so  violently,  and  that  before  he  would  be  in 
a  condition  to  match  them,  that  no  one  can  rea 
sonably  suppose  the  French  King  will  run  the 
hazard  of  it.  And  these  things  may  tend  to 
make  some  people  easier  than  ordinary  in  the 
affair  of  the  succession,  believing  that  the  French 
King  stands  in  too  much  need  of  the  favour  of 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  whose  power  it  well 
behoves  him  to  keep  in  friendship  with  him,  and 
whose  nation  he  will  be  very  cautious  of  pro 
voking  a  third  time,  as  he  has  already  done  twice 
to  his  fatal  experience.  All  these  things,  we  say, 
may  seem  pretty  well  to  assure  us  that  nothing 
is  to  be  feared  on  that  side  so  long  as  her  Ma 
jesty  lives  to  sit  upon  the  British  throne.  But  all 
leaves  our  grand  question  unanswered ;  and  though 
we  may  argue  strongly  for  the  French  King's  con 
duct  while  the  present  reign  continues,  yet  few 
will  say  what  he  will  do  if  the  Queen  should  die. 

Nay,  we  may  even  mention  the  Pretender  him 
self,  if  he  has  any  about  him  whose  councils  are 
fit  to  be  depended  upon,  and  can  direct  him  to 
make  a  wise  and  prudent  judgment  of  his  own 
affairs  ;  if  he  acts  by  any  scope  of  policy,  and  can 
take  his  measures  with  any  foresight,  most  easy 
it  is  for  them  to  see  that  it  must  be  in  vain  for 
him  to  think  of  making  any  attempt  in  Britain 
during  the  life  of  the  Queen,  or  to  expect  to  de 
pose  her  Majesty  and  set  himself  up.  The  French 
power,  upon  which  he  has  already  in  vain  de 
pended,  as  it  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  serve 
him  or  his  father,  but  that  their  exile  has  conti 
nued  now  above  twenty-four  yeiirs,  so  much  less 
Ccin  he  be  able  to  assist  him  when  he  has  been 
brought,  as  it  were,  to  kneel  to  the  British  court 
to  put  an  end  for  him  to  this  cruel,  destructive 
war.  The  reason  is  just  spoken  to,  namely,  that 
this  would  bo  to  rekindle  that  flame  which  he  has 
gotten  so  lately  quenched,  and  which  cost  him  so 
much  art,  so  much  management,  so  much  sub 
mission  to  the  allies,  to  endeavour  the  quenching 
of  before.  To  attack  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
now  in  behalf  of  the  Pretender  would  not  only 
be  in  the  highest  degree  ungrateful,  perfidious, 
and  dishonourable,  but  would  for  ever  make  the 
British  Court,  as  well  as  the  whole  nation,  his 
violent  and  implacable  enemies  ;  and  would  also 
involve  him  again  in  a  new  war  with  all  Europe, 


who  would  very  gladly  fall  in  again  with  Britain 
to  pull  down  more  effectually  the  French  power 
which  has  so  long  been  a  terror  to  its  neighbours. 
So  that  the  Pretender  can  expect  no  help  from 
the  King  of  France.  As  to  what  the  Pope,  the 
Spaniard,  and  a  few  petty  Popish  powers,  who 
might  pretend  upon  a  religious  prospect  to  assist 
him,  and  with  whose  aid  and  the  assistance  of  his 
party  here  he  may  think  fit  to  hazard  an  attempt 
here  for  the  crown,  it  is  evident,  and  his  own 
friends  will  agree  in  it,  that  while  the  Queen 
lives  it  is  nonsense  and  ridiculous  for  them  to 
attempt  it ;  that  it  would  immediately  arm  the 
whole  nation  against  them  as  one  man  ;  and  in 
human  probability  it  would — like  as  his  supposed 
father  was  served  at  the  Revolution — it  would  be 
the  ruin  of  his  whole  interest,  and  blow  him  at 
once  quite  out  of  the  nation.  I  believe  that 
there  are  very  few  who  alarm  themselves  much 
with  the  fears  of  the  Pretender  from  the  appro- 
hension  of  his  own  strength  from  abroad,  or  from 
his  own  party  and  friends  at  home  here,  were  they 
once  sure  that  he  should  receive  no  assistance 
from  the  King  of  France.  If,  then,  the  King  of 
France  cannot  be  reasonably  supposed  either  to 
be  inclined  or  to  be  in  a  condition  to  appear  for 
him,  or  act  in  his  behalf,  during  the  life  of  the 
Queen,  neither  can  the  Pretender,  say  some,  un 
less  he  is  resolved  to  ruin  all  his  friends,  and  at 
last  to  ruin  himself,  make  any  attempt  of  that 
kind  during  her  Majesty's  life.  But  what  if  the 
Queen  should  die  ? 

Having,  then,  viewed  the  several  points  of  the 
nation's  compass  whence  a  danger  of  Jacobite 
plots,  and  projects  against  the  Protestant  suc 
cession,  may  be  expected  to  come,  let  us  now 
inquire  a  little  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  that  we 
may  make  a  right  estimate  of  our  condition,  and 
may  know  what  to  trust  to  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
as  they  lie  before  us.  In  doing  this,  as  well  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  people  now  in  power, 
as  to  the  entering  into  the  quarrels  which  engage 
the  present  contending  parties  in  this  divided 
nation,  we  shall  allow,  however  some  may  think 
fit  to  question  it,  the  main  debate  ;  and  grant 
this  for  the  present  as  a  fundamental,  viz.,  that 
we  are  in  no  danger  of  the  Pretender  during  this 
Queen's  reign,  or  during  his  Majesty's  adminis 
tration  under  her  Majesty ;  and  avoiding  all 
contention  of  that  kind,  shall  allow  our  condition 
to  be  safe  in  every  article,  as  we  go  along,  for  so 
long  as  the  Queen  lives,  referring  the  observation 
of  things  in  every  head  to  those  who  can  answer 
the  main  question  in  our  title,  viz.,  But  what  if 
the  Queen  should  die  ? 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  present 
safety  of  this  nation,  whether  we  respect  liberty, 
religion,  property,  or  public  safety  and  pros 
perity,  depends  upon  this  fundamental,  viz.,  that, 
alluding  reverently  to  that  te.rt  of  scripture,  we  are 
all  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  late  Revolu 
tion.  Established  Law  and  Right  being  the  chief 
corner  stone.  By  this  it  is  that  her  Majesty  is 
made  our  Queen,  the  entail  of  the  crown  being 
reserved  in  the  remainder  to  her  Majesty,  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement  made  at  the  filling  up  the 
vacant  throne,  and  by  all  those  subsequent  acts 
which  her  Majesty's  title  was  confirmed  by 
during  the  life  of  the  late  King.  This  Revolution 
is  that  upon  which  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
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tnis  nation  were  rebuilt  after  the  conflagration 
that  was  made  of  them  in  the  calamitous  times 
of  King  Charles  11  and  King  James  II,  and  from 
hence  to  the  love  of  liberty  which  is  found  almost 
to  be  naturally  placed  in  the  hearts  of  true 
Britons,  and  upon  the  view  whereof  they  have 
acted  all  along  in  the  late  war,  and  in  all  their 
transactions  at  home  has  obtained  the  title  of 
the  REVOLUTION  PRINCIPLE.  Noting  this  then,  as 
above,  that  her  Majesty  is  our  Queen  by  virtue 
of  the  Revolution,  and  that  during  her  reign  that 
establishment  alone  must  be  the  foundation  of 
all  her  administration,  this  must  effectually  se 
cure  us  against  any  apprehension  that  the  persons 
acting  under  her  Majesty  <-an  act  in  behalf  of 
the  Pretender  during  her  Majesty's  life ;  for 
that  they  must  immediately  overthrow  the  throne, ' 
turn  the  Queen  out  of  it,  and  renounce  the  Revo- 
lut ion,  upon  which  her  Majesty's  possession  is  • 
established.  As  the  Revolution,  therefore,  is  the 
base  upon  which  the  throne  of  her  Majesty's 
possession  is  established,  so  her  Majesty,  and  all 
that  act  under  her,  are  obliged  to  act  upon  the 
foot  of  the  said  Revolution,  even  will  they,  mil 
they,  or  else  they  sink  immediately  out  of 
rightful  power  to  act  at  all.  Her  Majesty's  title 
would  fall  to  the  ground,  their  own  commissions 
would  from  that  hour  be  void  ;  they  must  declare 
their  royal  mistress  and  benefactress  a  subject 
to  the  Pretender,  and  all  her  pretences  of  rightful 
possession  injurious  and  an  usurpation.  These 
things  being  so  plain  that  he  that  runs  may  read 
them,  seem  to  stop  all  our  mouths  from  so  much  as 
any  suggestion  that  anybody  can  attempt  to  bring 
in  the  Pretender  upon  us  during  the  life  of  her 
present  Majesty.  Butwhat  iflheQueen  should  die? 

Subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  many  essential 
things  are  formed  by  our  parliaments  and  govern 
ment  for  the  public  good,  on  the  foundation  of 
which  much  of  the  present  peace  of  this  nation 
is  founded  ;  and  while  the  said  Revolution  founda 
tion  stands  fast,  there  is  good  ground  to  believe 
those  essential  points  shall  be  preserved.  If, 
then,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Revolution  prin 
ciples  shall  subsist  as  long  as  the  Queen  lives, 
then  for  so  long  we  may  have  good  ground  to 
believe  we  shall  enjoy  all  those  advantages  and 
benefits  which  we  received  from  the  said  Revo-  , 
lution.  But  still  when  we  look  back  upon  those 
dear  privileges,  the  obtaining  of  which  has  cost 
so  much  money,  and  the  maintaining  of  which 
has  cost  so  much  blood,  we  must  with  a  deep 
sigh  reflect  upon  the  precarious  circumstances 
of  the  nation,  whose  best  privileges  hang  uncer 
tain  upon  the  nice  and  tender  thread  of  royal 
mortality,  and  say,  we  are  happy  while  these 
last,  and  these  may  last  while  her  Majesty  shall 
live.  But  what  if  the  Queen  should  die  9 

Let  me  descend  to  some  other  particulars  of 
those  blessings  which  we  do  enjoy,  purely  as  the 
effect  of  the  Revolution,  and  examine  in  what 
posture  we  stand  with  respect  to  them,  and 
what  assurance  we  have  of  their  continuance. 
And,  first,  as  to  TOLERATION.  This  was  the 
greatest  and  first  blessing  the  nation  felt  after 
the  immediate  settlement  of  the  crown,  which 
was  established  by  virtue  of  the  Revolution  en 
gagement  mentioned  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
declaration.  The  design  of  this  law,  as  it  was 
to  give  liberty  for  the  worship  of  God  to  such 


dissenters  as  could  not  conform  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  give  ease  to  tender  con- 
srirnrrs,  so  as  by  the  law  itself  is  expressed,  it 
was  to  ease  the  minds  of  their  Majesties' subjects, 
and  to  give  general  quiet  to  the  nation,  whose 
peace  had  frequently  been  disturbed  by  the  vio 
lence  of  persecution.  We  have  seen  frequent 
assurance  given  of  the  inviolable  preservation  of 
this  toleration  by  her  Majesty  from  the  throne  in 
her  speeches  to  the  Parliament ;  and  during  her 
Majesty's  reign  we  have  great  reason  to  hope  the 
peace  of  the  poor  people  shall  not  be  broken  by 
either  repealing  that  law,  or  invading  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  it,  while  it  remains  in  force ;  and 
there  are  a  great  many  reasons  to  hope  that  the 
present  ministry  are  so  far  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  said  toleration,  in  order  to  pre 
serve  the  peace  and  the  common  neighbourhood 
of  people,  that  they  can  have  no  thought  of 
breaking  in  upon  it,  or  any  way  of  making  the 
people  who  enjoy  it  uneasy.  Nay,  the  rather  we 
believe  this,  because  the  ferment  such  a  breach 
would  put  the  whole  nation  into  is  not  the  safest 
condition  the  government  can  be  in  upon  any 
account.  And  as  the  ministry  cannot  be  sup 
posed  to  desire  to  give  uneasiness  and  provoca 
tion  to  the  Commons,  but  rather  to  keep  them 
easy  and  quiet,  and  prevent  the  enemies  of  the 
present  management  from  having  any  handle  to 
take  hold  of  to  foment  distractions  and  disturb 
ances  among  the  people,  it  cannot  be  thought 
that  they  will  push  at  the  toleration,  so  as  to  de 
prive  the  people  of  so  considerable  a  thing ;  but 
after  the  present  happy  establishment  shall  have 
received  so  fatal  a  blow  as  that  will  be  of  the 
Queen's  death,  and  when  Popish  pretenders  and 
French  influences  shall  prevail,  it  may  well  be 
expected  then,  that  not  toleration  of  dissenter* 
only,  but  even  of  the  whole  Protestant  religion, 
may  be  in  danger  to  be  lost ;  so  that,  however 
secure  we  are  of  the  free  enjoyment  of  liberty  of 
religion  during  the  Queen's  life,  we  may  be  very 
well  allowed  to  ask  this  question  with  respect  to, 
not  toleration  only,  but  the  Church  of  England 
also  ;  viz.,  What  will  become  of  them  if  the  Queen 
should  die  9 

From  toleration  in  England  come  we  to  the 
constitution  of  religious  affairs  in  Scotland,  and 
here  we  have  different  views  from  what  the  case 
in  England  affords  us ;  the  powerful  interest  of 
Jacobitism,  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  formidable  any 
where,  is  so  there.  The  enemies  of  the  Revo 
lution  are  all  the  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Church  establishment  there ;  nay,  many  thou 
sands  are  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  the  Queen's  being  on  the  throne,  from  a 
mere  implacable  aversion  to  the  Presbyterian 
kirk,  which  is  erected  and  established  by  that 
Revolution  which  has  set  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne.  The  Union,  which  has  yet  further 
established  that  Presbyterian  kirk,  is  for  that 
reason  the  aversion  of  the  same  people  as  it  is  the 
aversion  of  the  Jacobites,  by  being  a  further  con 
firmation  of  the  Hanover  succession,  and  a  fur 
ther  fixing  the  Queen  upon  the  throne.  Now  as 
it  is  sure  that,  as  before,  while  the  Queen  lives, 
and  the  Revolution  influence  carries  its  usual 
force  in  the  kingdom  now  united,  the  Presby 
terian  kirk  must  and  will  remain,  and  all  the  little 
encroachments  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
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kirk,  as  it  may  be  observed,  though  they  L&ve 
created  uneasiness  enough,  yet  they  stai  seem  to 
suppose  that  the  establishment  itself  cannot  be 
overthrown.  The  Union  and  the  Revolution 
settlement  remain  in  Scotland,  and  must  remain, 
as  it  is  said.  While  the  Queen  lives,  we  can  have 
no  apprehensions  of  them  ;  the  reasons  are  given 
above,  and,  as  we  said  before,  we  are  to  take  them 
for  granted  in  this  discourse,  to  avoid  other 
cavils.  While,  then,  the  Revolution  and  the 
Union  are  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  adminis 
tration  in  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  established 
church  government  there  must  also  remain  as 
the  only  legal  kirk  constitution,  and  so  long  we 
can  entertain  no  fear  of  anything  on  that  ac 
count.  But  what  if  the  Queen  should  die  9 

From  such  religious  concerns  as  affect  Presby 
terians  and  other  sectaries,  or  dissenters  as  we 
call  them,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  remote  dan- 
ger  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  distraction  in  the  time  of  the  late 
ministry  about  the  danger  of  the  church ;  and  as 
it  appears  by  the  '  Memorial  of  the  Church  of 
England,'  published  in  those  times,  and  reprinted 
since, — by  the  sermons  of  Dr  Sacheverell,  and  the 
eminent  speeches  at  his  trial, — that  danger  was 
more  especially  suggested  to  come  from  the  in 
crease  of  dissenters  here,  the  ministry  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  establishing  Presbyterianism  in 
the  North  of  Britain.  These  things  being  now 
in  a  great  measure  overthrown  by  the  late  change 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  new  methods  taken  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  the  people 
who  were  then  supposed  to  aim  at  overthrowing 
the  ministry  of  those  Whigs  are  pleased  to  assure 
us  of  the  safety  and  flourishing  condition  of  the 
church  now  more  than  ever ;  while  the  other 
party,  taking  up  the  like  cry  of  the  danger  of  the 
church,  tell  us,  that  now  a  real  visible  appear 
ance  of  danger  to  the  church  is  before  us  ;  and 
that  not  only  to  the  Church  of  England  as  such, 
but  even  to  the  whole  interest  and  safety  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Britain  ;  that  this  danger 
is  imminent  and  unavoidable,  from  the  great 
growth  and  increase  of  Popery  and  professed 
Jacobitism  in  the  nation.  This,  indeed,  they  give 
but  too  great  demonstrations  of  from  the  spread 
ing  of  Popish  agents  among  us,  whose  professed 
employment  it  is  to  amuse  and  impose  upon  the 
poor  country  people,  as  well  in  matters  of  Ja 
cobitism  as  of  religion,  and  the  great  success 
these  emissaries  of  Satan  have  obtained  in  several 
parts  of  Britain,  but  especially  in  the  north. 
Now  though  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  but 
that  much  of  this  alarm  is  justly  grounded,  and 
that  the  endeavours  of  Popish  and  Jacobite  agents 
and  emissaries  in  divers  parts  of  Britain,  are  too 
apparently  successful ;  yet,  as  wise  men  could 
never  see  into  the  reality  of  such  danger  as  was 
by  some  people  pretended  to  be  impending  over 
the  church  in  the  time  of  the  late  ministry,  so  nei 
ther  can  we  allow  that  Popery  is  so  evidently  at 
the  door  at  this  time  as  that  we  should  be  ap 
prehensive  of  having  the  Church  of  England 
immediately  transversed,  and  the  Protestant  reli 
gion  in  Britain.  And  one  great  reason  for  this 
opinion  is,  that  her  Majesty,  who  is  a  zealous 
professor  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  has 
been  bred  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  ol 
England,  is  so  rooted  hi  principle,  and  has  de 


clared  from  her  very  infancy  such  horror  and 
aversion  to  Popery,  that  it  cannot  enter  into  any 
true  Protestant  thoughts  to  apprehend  anything 
of  that  kind  while  her  Majesty  lives.  But,  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us  !  what  if  the  Queen  should  die  ? 
From  religious  matter,  come  we  next  to  con 
sider  civil  interest,  liberties,  privileges,  properties ; 
the  great  article  that  in  the  late  Revolution  went 
always  coupled  hi  the  nation's  negative  with  that 
of  religion,  as  if  they  were  woven  together,  and 
was  always  cried  upon  by  the  mob  in  one  breath, 
viz.,  No  Popery,  No  slavery  I  The  first  of  these 
concerns  our  civil  interest ;  such  as  the  public 
credit,  by  the  occasions  of  a  long  and  expensive 
war,  and  to  prevent  levying  severe  taxes  for  the 
carrying  on  the  war,  such  as  would  be  grievous 
to  trade,  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  difficult  to 
be  paid.  The  Parliament,  for  the  ease  of  the 
subjects,  thought  fit  rather  to  lay  funds  of  inte 
rest  to  raise  money  upon  by  way  of  loan ;  estab 
lishing  those  interests,  payable  as  annuities,  and 
annual  payments  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
advanced  their  money  for  the  public  service. 
And  to  make  these  things  current,  that  the  pub 
lic  credit  might  be  sacred,  and  the  people  be 
made  free  to  advance  their  money,  all  possible 
assurances  of  Parliament  have  been  given  that 
the  payments  of  interests  and  annuities  shall  be 
kept  punctually,  and  exactly  according  to  the 
Acts  of  Parliament ;  that  no  misapplications  of 
the  money  shall  be  made,  or  converting  the 
money  received  upon  one  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  of  the  other  ;  and  hitherto  the  injunc 
tions  of  that  kind  have  been  exactly  observed, 
and  the  payments  punctually  made,  which  we 
call  the  credit  of  the  nation.  At  the  first  of  the 
late  change,  when  the  new  ministry  began  to 
act,  the  fright  the  people  were  put  in  upon  the 
suggestion  of  some,  that  all  the  parliamentary 
funds  should  be  wiped  off  with  a  sponge,  was 
very  considerable,  and  the  credit  of  those  funds 
sunk  exceedingly  with  but  the  bare  apprehension 
of  such  a  blow ;  the  sums  being  infinitely  great, 
and  the  number  of  indigent  families  being  incre 
dibly  many,  whose  whole  substance  lay  in  those 
securities,  and  whose  bread  depended  upon 
those  interests  being  punctually  paid.  But  wiser 
men  saw  quickly  there  was  no  ground  for  those 
fears  ;  that  the  new  ministry  stood  upon  a  foot 
that  could  no  more  be  supported,  without  the 
public  credit,  than  those  that  went  before  them ; 
that,  especially  vhile  they  were  under  a  necessity 
of  borrowing  further  sums,  they  behoved  to  secure 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  old ;  and  by  making 
the  people  entirely  easy,  not  only  take  from  them 
the  apprehensions  they  were  under  of  losing  what 
they  lent  already,  but  make  them  forward  and 
willing  to  advance  more  to  this  purpose.  They 
not  only  endeavoured  to  give  the  people  all  pos 
sible  satisfaction  that  their  money  was  safe,  and 
that  the  funds  laid  by  the  Parliament  in  the 
former  ministry  should  be  kept  sacred,  and  the 
payments  punctually  made,  but  took  care  to 
ob'ain  parliamentary  securities  by  real  funds,  to 
be  settled  for  the  payment  of  those  debts  con 
tracted  by  the  former  ministry,  and  for  which  no 
provision  was  made  before.  This  was  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  fund  for  payment  of  the  interests 
of  the  navy  debts,  ordnance,  victualling,  trans 
ports,  &c. ,  to  the  value  of  seven  or  eight  millions 
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which  ia  the  substance  of  what  we  now  call  the 
South    Sea  Stock.     By  this  means  the  public 
credit,  which,   it  was  suggested,  would   receive 
such  a  blow  at  the  change  as  that  it  should  never 
recover  again,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  new  ministry  to  raise  any  needful   sums  of 
money  for  the  carrying  on  the  war,  or  for  the 
public  occasions,  recovered  itself  so  as  that  the 
government    hath  ever  since  found    it  easy  to 
borrow   whatever    money  they  thought   fit    to 
demand,  in  the  same  manner  as  before.    Now, 
that  these  wars  are  safe,  no  man  that  weighs  the 
circumstances  of  the  ministry  and  government, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  can  doubt ; 
the  first  being  in  a  constant   necessity  of  sup 
porting  the   public  credit  for  the   carrying  on 
public  affairs  on  any  sudden  emergency  that  may 
happen ;  and  being  liable  to  the  resentment  of 
Parliament  if  any  open  infraction  should  be  made 
upon  the   funds,  which  touches  so  nearly  the 
honour  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  interest  of 
most  of  the  best  families  in  the  nation.     While 
this  is  the  case,   we  think  it  is   not   rational  to 
believe   that  any  ministry  will  venture  to  attack 
parliamentary  credit  in  such  a  manner,  and  this 
will  eminently  be  the  case  as  long  as  her  Majesty 
sits  on  the  throne.     Nor  can  a  thing  so  bare 
facedly  tyrannical  and  arbitrary,  and ,  above  all, 
dishonourable  and  unjust,  be  suggested  as  possible 
to  be  attempted  in  the  reign  of  so  just  and  con 
scientious  a  prince ;    so  that  we  may  be   very 
willing  to  allow  that  there  is  not  the  least  danger 
of  the  public  faith  being  broken,  the  public  credit 
lost,  the  public  funds  stopped,  or  the  money  being 
misapplied.       No   cheat,   no  sponge,    while   her 
Majesty   lives.     But,,  alas  for  us !   What  if  the 
Queen  should  die  ? 

From  this  piece  of  civil  right  come  we  to  those 
things  we  call  liberties  and  privileges.  These 
may  indeed  be  joined  in  some  respects,  that  as 
we  are  engaged  in  speaking  particularly  to  such 
points,  wherein  our  present  dangers  do  or  do  not 
appear,  it  is  proper  to  mention  them  apart,  j 
Privileges  may  be  distinguished  here  from  liber-  ] 
ties,  as  they  respect  affairs  of  trade,  corporations, 
parliaments,  and  legislature,  &c.  ;  liberty,  as  they 
respect  laws,  establishments,  declared  right,  and  ! 
such  like.  As  to  the  first,  from  the  Revolution 
to  this  time  they  have  not  only  been  confirmed,  j 
which  we  had  before,  but  many  privileges  have 
been  added  to  the  people,  some  of  which  are,' 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  kingdom.  All 
the  quo  warrantos  against  corporation  privileges, 
the  High  Commission  Court  against  the  Church's 
privileges  in  extending  prerogative  in  detriment 
of  the  subject's  natural  right,  and  many  such 
things,  which  were  fatal  to  the  privileges  cf  this 
Protestant  nation,  were  laid  aside  and  received 
their  just  condemnation  in  the  Revolution ;  and 
not  so  only,  but  the  privileges  obtained  since  the  j 
Revolution  by  consent  of  Parliament  are  very 
considerable,  such  as  the  toleration  to  this  part 
of  Britain,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland ;  for  the  north  part,  in  matters  of 
religion,  such  as  the  triennial  elections  of  Par 
liament  ;  in  civil  affairs,  such  as  the  several  cor 
porations  granted  upon  really  useful  foundations 
in  trade,  as  the  Bank  Company,  &<•.,  and  such 
like.  The!«p,  and  many  more  which  may  be 
named,  and  which  these  are  named  only  as  heads 


of,  are  secured  to  us  by  laws,  and  those  laws  yet 
again  made  sure  to  us  by  the  honour  and  veracity 
of  her  Majesty ;  and,  as  long  as  her  Majesty's  life 
is  spared  to  those  nations,  we  have  great  reason 
to  believe  we  shall  rather  increase  than  !<>-<•  our 
privileges.  But  what  if  the  Queen  xhoultl  die  f 

Our  liberties,  which  come  next  in  order,  may 
be  summed  up  in  what  we  call  legal  am!  native 
rights,  or  such  as  by  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
free  nation  and  a  just  government,  or  such  as 
by  mutual  assent  and  consent  of  sovereign  and 
subject,  are  become  the  legal  right  of  the  latter. 
These,  needless  to  be  enumerated  here,  are  sum 
med  up  into  one,  or  are  expressly  enacted  by 
statute  law,  and  thereby  become  fundamental  to 
the  constitution.     These  receive  no  wound  but 
one  of  these  two  ways,  either  by  open  infraction 
and  contempt  of  right,  or  by  dispensing  arbitrary ; 
both  of  which,  by  the  many  assurances  from  the 
Throne,  by  the  constant  jealousy  of  Parliaments, 
and  the  full  liberty  they  have,  more  of  late  than 
ever,  taken  to  examine  into  and  censure  breaches 
of  the  laws,  we  are  very  well  assured  will  not  be 
attempted  in  her  Majesty's  time ;  nay,  on  the 
contrary,  the  superiority  and  influence  of  Parlia 
ments  over  and  upon  the  management  of  public 
matters,  nay,  even  their  influence  upon  the  royal 
Majesty  of  the  Sovereign  has  been  such,  and  has 
n  such  a  manner  insensibly  increased  of  late,  that 
he  like  has  never  been  known  or  practised  in 
his  nation  for  some  ages  before.     We  see  her 
Majesty  declines  extending  her  prerogative  either, 
o  the  detriment  of  her  subjects,  in  cases  civil  or 
religious,  and  wherein  it  might  be  so  extended ; 
nay,  when  even  the  Parliament  have  desiied  her 
o  extend  it,  so  that  we  have  a  great  satisfaction 
n  the  safety  of  our  established  liberties,  and  that 
10  tyrannical  arbitrary  invasions  of  right  shall  be 
made  during  her  Majesty's  reign.     But  what  if 
the  Queen  should  die  ? 

In  like  manner  for  our  properties,  our  estates, 
nhcritancc,   lands,    goods,   lives,    liberties,   &c. 
fhese  arc  effectually  secured  by  the  laws  of  the 
and,  and  the  Sovereign  in  this  country  having  no 
ight  but  by  law  to  any  part  of  the  subject's 
state,  causes  that  estate  to  be  called  PROPERTY. 
The  Kings  and  Queens  of  Great  Britain  are  mo 
narch  s  limited  to  act  by  the  laws.     When  they 
cease  to  rule  by  law,  the  constitution  is  broken, 
and  they  become  tyrants,  and  arbitrary,  despotic 
invaders  of  right.    This  is  declared  by  the  Revo 
lution,  wherein  the   rights  of  the  subject  are 
openly,  not  set  down  only,  but  claimed,  demanded 
at  what  justice  required  should  be  granted  to 
them,  and  as  what  the  Sovereign,  as  aforesaid, 
has  no  right,  no  pretence,  no  just  authority  to 
take  or  detain  from  him.     This  is  the  great  ca 
pital  and  fundamental  article  of  Ma«na  Charta, 
and  the  foundation  upon  which  all  the  laws  sub 
sequent  and  consequential   to    Magna   Charta 
have  been  made. 

/3o  freeman  £pa!(  be  taken  or  tmprt« 
concti,  or  be  M**ei}eH  of  hia  ficcholc,  or 
Iibr rtir 0,  or  free  cuetomd,  or  be  outlatoett, 
or  fr.ilr.ti,  or  orfccrUncc  tjrctrorrti :  nor  toe 
toil!  not  pa£d  upon  Ijt'm,  nor  contemn  him, 
but  bp  latoful  juDcmcnt  of  fro  pccro,  or  hp 
(be  lata  Of  tj>e  fant>._Magna  Charta,  Cap.  -xxix. 
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The  words  are  plain  and  direct,  and  as  to  the 
subject  we  are  now  upon  they  require  no  com 
ment  or  explication,  whatever  they  do  as  to 
pleading  in  law.  The  proof  of  the  subject's  right 
to  the  free  possession  of  his  own  property,  is  also 
the  less  needful  to  enlarge  upon  here,  because  it 
is  acknowledged  in  full  and  express  terms  by  the 
Sovereign,  as  well  in  practice  as  in  expression. 
Her  Majesty,  adhering  strictly  to  this  as  a  rule 
has,  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  made  it  her 
golden  rule  to  govern  according  to  law.  Nor,  while 
the  establishment  of  the  crown  itself  is  built  upon 
the  legal  constitution  of  this  nation,  can  it  be 
otherwise  here.  That  Prince  that  governs  here, 
and  not  by  law,  may  be  said,  rather  to  oppress 
than  to  govern,  rather  to  overrule  than  to  rule 
over  his  people.  Now,  it  cannot  without  groat 
and  unjustifiable  violence  to  her  Majesty's  just 
government,  be  suggested  that  we  are  in  any 
danger  of  oppression  during  the  righteous  admi 
nistration  of  her  Majesty's  reign.  The  Queen 
raises  no  money  without  act  of  parliament, 
keeps  up  no  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  dis 
seizes  no  man  of  his  property  or  estate ;  but 
[  every  man  sits  in  safety  under  his  own  vine  and 
his  fig-tree  ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  do 
so  as  long  as  her  Majesty  lives.  But  what  if  the 
Queen  should  die  9 

Possibly  cavils  may  rise  in  the  mouths  of  those 
whose  conduct  this  nice  question  may  seem  to 
affect,  that  this  is  a  question  unfit  to  be  asked ; 
and,  questionless,  such  people  will  have  much  to 
say  upon  that  subject,  as  that  it  is  a  factious 
question,  a  question  needless  to  be  answered,  and 
impertinent,  therefore,  to  be  asked ;  that  it  is  a 
question  which  respects  things  remote,  and  serves 
only  to  fill  the  heads  of  the  people  with  fear  and 
jealousies  ;  that  it  is  a  question  to  which  no  di 
rect  answer  can  be  given,  and  which  suggests 
strange  surmises,  and  amuses  people  about  they 
know  not  what,  and  is  of  no  use  but  to  make 
people  uneasy  without  cause. 

As  there  is  no  objection  which  is  material 
enough  to  make,  but  is  material  enough  to  an 
swer,  so  this,  although  there  is  nothing  of  sub 
stance  in  it,  may  introduce  something  in  its 
answer  of  substance  enough  to  consider.  It  is 
therefore  most  necessary  to  convince  the  consi 
dering  reader  of  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of 
putting  this  question,  and  then,  likewise,  the 
usefulness  and  necessity  of  putting  this  question 
NOW  at  this  time ;  and  if  it  appear  to  be  both  a 
needful  question  in  itself,  and  a  seasonable  ques 
tion  as  to  time,  the  rest  of  the  cavils  against  it 
will  deserve  the  less  regard.  That  it  is  a  needful 
question  seems  justified  more  abundantly  from  a 
very  great  example  ;  to  wit,  the  practice  of  the 
whole  nation  in  settling  the  succession  fo  the 
crown.  This  I  take  to  be  nothing  else  but  this  : 
The  Queen  having  no  issue  of  her  body,  and  the 
Pretender  to  the  crown  being  expelled  by  law, 
included  in  his  father's  disastrous  flight  and  abdi 
cation,  when  the  Parliament  came  to  consider  of 
the  state  of  the  nation  as  to  government  as  it 
now  stands,  that  King  William  being  lately  dead, 
and  her  Majesty,  with  universal  joy  of  her  people, 
being  received  as  Queen,  the  safety  and  the 
lasting  happiness  of  the  nation  is  so  far  secured. 
But  what  if  the  Queen  should  die? 

The  introduction  to  all  the  acts  of  parliament 


for  settling  the  crown,  imp  ies  thus  much,  and 
speaks  directly  this  language,  viz.  to  make  the 
nation  safe  and  easy  in  case  the  Queen  should 
die  ;  nor  are  any  of  those  acts  of  parliament  im 
peached  of  faction  or  impertinency,  much  less  of 
needless  blaming  the  people,  and  filling  their 
heads  with  fears  and  jealousies.  If  this  example 
of  the  Parliament  is  not  enough,  and  justifying  to 
this  inquiry,  the  well  known  truth,  upon  which  that 
example  of  Parliament  is  grounded,  is  sufficient 
to  justify  it,  viz.  that  we  all  know  the  Queen 
must  die.  None  say  this  with  more  concern  and 
respect  than  those  who  are  forwardest  to  put  this 
question,  as  being  of  the  opinion  above  said,  that 
we  are  effectually  secured  against  the  Pretender, 
and  against  all  the  terrifying  consequences  of  the 
Frenchified  governors  during  her  Majesty's  life. 
But  this  is  evident,  the  Queen  is  mortal,  though 
crowned  with  all  that  flattering  courtiers  can  bring 
together  to  make  her  appear  great,  glorious,  fa 
mous,  or  what  you  please ;  yet  the  Queen,  yea, 
the  Queen  herself,  is  mortal,  and  must  die.  It  is 
true  kings  and  queens  are  called  Gods,  but  this 
respects  their  sacred  power,  nothing  supposing 
an  immortality  attending  their  persons,  for  they 
all  die  like  other  men,  and  their  dust  knows  no 
distinction  in  the  grave.  Since,  then,  it  is  most 
certain  that  the  Queen  must  die,  and  our  safety 
and  nappiness  in  this  nation  depends  so  much 
upon  the  stability  of  our  liberties,  religion,  and 
aforesaid  dependencies  after  her  Majesty's  life 
shall  end,  it  cannot  be  a  question  offensive  to  any 
one  who  has  any  concern  in  the  public  good  to 
inquire  into  what  shall  be  the  state  of  our  con 
dition,  or  the  posture  of  our  affairs,  when  the 
Queen  shall  die.  But  this  is  not  all  neither :  as  the 
Queen  is  mortal,  and  we  are  assured  she  must  die, 
so  we  are  none  of  us  certain  as  to  be  able  to  know 
when  or  how  soon  that  disaster  may  happen,  at 
what  time  or  in  what  manner.  This,  then,  as  it 
may  be  remote,  and  a  long  time  first,  and  God  of 
his  infinite  mercy  grant  it  may  be  long  first,  and 
not  before  this  difficult  question  we  are  upon  be 
effectually  and  satisfactorily  answered  to  the  na 
tion — so,  on  the  other  side,  it  may  be  near. 
None  of  us  know  how  near ;  the  fatal  blow  may 
befal  us  soon,  and  sooner,  and  so  then  we  may  be 
ready;  for  to-day  it  may  come,  while  the  cavil 
ling  reader  is  objecting  against  our  putting  this 
question,  and  calling  it  unreasonable  and  needless. 
Whilst  the  word  is  in  their  very  mouth  mayest 
thou  hear  the  fatal,  melancholy  news,  the  Queen 
is  dead,  news  that  must  one  time  or  other  be 
heard :  the  word  will  certainly  come  some  time 
or  other  to  be  spoken  in  the  present  sense,  and 
to  be  sure  in  the  time  they  are  spoken  in.  How 
can  any  one  then  say  that  it  is  improper  to  ask 
what  shall  be  our  case,  what  shall  we  do,  or  what 
shall  be  done  with  us  if  the  Queen  should  die  9 
But  we  have  another  melancholy  incident  which 
attends  the  Queen's  mortality,  and  which  makes 
this  question  more  than  ordinarily  seasonable  to 
be  asked  at  this  time,  and  that  is,  that  not  only 
the  Queen  is  mortal,  and  she  must  die,  and  the 
time  uncertain,  so  that  she  may  die  even  to-day, 
before  to-morrow,  or  in  a  very  little  space  of 
time,  but  her  life  is,  under  God's  providence,  at 
the  mercy  of  Papists  and  Jacobites,  people  who, 
the  one  by  their  principles  and  the  other  by  the 
circumstances  of  their  party,  are  more  than  ordi- 
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narily  to  be  apprehended  for  their  bloody  design 
against  her  Majesty,  and  against  the  whole  na 
tion.  Nay,  there  seems  more  reason  to  be  ap 
prehensive  of  the  dangerous  attempts  of  these 
desperate  people  at  this  time  than  ever,  oven  for 
the  very  reasons  which  are  given  all  along  in  this 
work,  for  our  being  safe  in  our  privileges  or  re 
ligious  and  civil  rights  during  her  Majesty's  life. 
It  would  be  mis-spending  your  time  to  prove  that 
the  Papist  and  Jacobite  parties  in  this  nation, 
however  they  may,  as  we  have  said,  be  under 
ties  and  obligations  of  honour,  interest,  and  grati 
tude,  &c.,  not  to  make  any  attempt  upon  us  dur 
ing  the  Queen's  life,  yet  that  they  are  more  en 
couraged  at  this  time  than  ever  they  were  to 
hope  and  believe,  that  when  the  Queen  shall  die 
their  turn  stands  next.  This,  we  say,  we  believe 
is  lost  labour  to  speak  of;  the  said  people,  the 
Papist  and  Tory  party,  will  freely  own  and  op 
pose  it.  They  all  take  their  obligations  to  the 
Queen  to  end  with  her  Majesty's  life.  The 
French  King,  however,  in  honour  and  gratitude, 
he  may  think  himself  bound  not  to  encourage  the 
Pretender  to  insult  her  Majesty's  dominions 
while  the  Queen,  with  whom  he  personally  is 
engaged  bv  treaty,  shall  remain  alive,  will  think 
himself  fully  at  liberty  from  those  obligations 
when  the  Queen  shall  die.  If  we  are  not  misin 
formed  of  the  French  affairs,  and  of  the  notions 
they  have  in  France  of  these  things,  they  are 
generally  no  otherwise  understood  there  than 
that  the  King  of  France  is  engaged  by  the  peace 
now  in  view  not  to  disturb  her  Majesty's  pos 
session  during  her  reign  and  life  ;  but  that  then 
the  Pretender's  right  is  to  be  received  every 
where.  The  Pretender  himself,  howsoever,  as 
above  said,  he  may  despair  of  his  success  in  at 
tempting  to  take  possession  during  the  Queen's 
life,  will  not  fail  to  assume  new  hopes  at  her 
Majesty's  death.  So  much  then  of  the  hopes  of 
Popery  and  French  power  ;  so  much  of  the  in 
terest  of  the  Pretender  depending  upon  the  single 
thread  of  the  life  of  a  mortal  person ;  and  we 
being  well  assured  that  they  look  upon  her  Ma 
jesty  only  as  the  incumbent  in  a  living,  or  tenant 
for  life  in  an  estate,  what  is  more  natural  than  in 
this  case  for  us  to  apprehend  danger  to  the  life 
of  the  Queen?  especially  from  such  people,  who 
are  known  not  to  make  much  conscience  of  mur 


dering  princes,  with  whom  the  king-killing  doc 
trine  is  so  universally  received,  and  who  were  so 
often  detected  of  villainous  practices  and  plots 
against  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  Majesty's 
famous  predecessor,  and  that  upon  the  same 
foundation,  viz.  the  Queen  of  Scots  being  the 
Popish  Pretender  to  the  crown.  What  can  we 
expect  from  the  same  party,  and  men  acting  upon 
the  same  principles,  but  the  same  practices  ?  It 
is  known  that  the  Queen,  by  course  of  nature, 
may  live  many  years,  and  these  people  have 
many  reasons  to  be  impatient  of  so  much  delay. 
They  know  that  many  accidents  may  intervene 
to  make  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  at  the 
time  of  the  Queen's  death  less  favourable  to  their 
interest  than  they  are  now  ;  they  may  have 
fewer  friends,  as  well  in  power  as  out  of  power, 
by  length  of  time  and  the  like.  These,  and  such 
as  these  considerations,  so  naturally  offer  them 
selves  to  us,  it  seems  most  rational,  needful,  sea 
sonable,  and  just  that  we  should  be  asking  and 
answering  this  great  question,  What  if  the  Queen 
should  die  ? 

Thus  far  we  have  only  asked  the  question  itself, 
and  showed  our  reasons,  or  endeavoured  to 
justify  the  reasonableness  of  the  inquiry.  It 
follows  that  we  make  some  brief  essay  as  an 
answer  to  the  question.  This  may  be  done  many 
ways,  but  the  design  of  this  tract  is  rather  to  put 
the  question  into  your  thoughts  than  to  put  an 
answer  into  your  mouths.  The  several  answers 
which  may  be  given  to  this  important  question 
may  not  be  proper  for  a  public  print,  and  some 
may  not  be  fit  so  much  as  to  be  spoken.  The 
question  is  not  without  its  uses,  whether  it  be 
answered  or  no.  If  the  nation  be  sufficiently 
awakened  to  ask  the  question  among  themselves, 
they  will  be  brought,  by  thinking  of  the  thing,  to 
answer  it  to  one  another  in  a  short  space.  The 
people  of  Britain  want  only  to  be  shown  what 
imminent  danger  they  arc  in,  in  case  of  the 
Queen's  death;  how  much  their  safety  and 
felicity  depend  upon  the  life  of  her  Majesty,  and 
what  a  state  of  confusion,  distress,  and  all  sorts 
of  dreadful  calamities  they  will  fall  into  at  her 
Majesty's  death,  if  something  be  not  done  to 
settle  them  before  her  death,  and  if  they  are 
not  during  her  Majesty's  life  secured  from  the 
power  of  France  and  the  danger  of  the  Pretender. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


DALBY    THOMAS,    ESQ., 

ONE    OF   THE    COMMISSIONERS     FOR    MANAGING    HIS    MAJESTY'S    DUTIES 

ON  GLASS,  &c. 


SIR, — This  preface  comes  directed  to  you,  not  as 
commissioner,  &c.,  under  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  serve  his  Majesty  ;  nor  as  a  friend,  though  I 
have  great  obligations  of  that  sort  also  ;  but  as 
the  most  proper  judge  of  the  subjects  treated  of, 
and  more  capable  than  the  greatest  part  of  man 
kind  to  distinguish  and  understand  them. 

Books  are  useful  only  to  such  whose  genius 
are  suitable  to  the  subject  of  them  ;  and  to  dedi 
cate  a  book  of  projects  to  a  person  who  had  never 
concerned  himself  to  think  that  way,  would  be 
like  music  to  one  that  has  no  ear. 

And  yet  your  having  a  capacity  to  judge  of 
these  things,  no  way  brings  you  under  the  des 
picable  title  of  a  projector,  any  more  than  know 
ing  the  practices  and  subtleties  of  wicked  men, 
makes  a  man  guilty  of  their  crimes. 

The  several  chapters  of  this  book  are  the  re 
sults  of  particular  thoughts,  occasioned  by  con 
versing  with  the  public  affairs  during  the  present 
war  with  France.  The  losses  and  casualties 
which  attend  all  trading  nations  in  the  world 
when  involved  in  so  cruel  a  war  as  this,  have 
reached  us  all,  and  1  am  none  of  the  least  suffer 
ers.  If  this  has  put  me,  as  well  as  others,  on 
inventions  and  projects,  so  much  the  subject  of 
this  book,  it  is  no  more  than  a  proof  of  the  rea 
son  I  give  for  the  general  projecting  humour  of 
the  nation. 

One  unhappiness  I  lie  under  in  the  following 
book,  viz.  that  having  kept  the  greatest  part  of 
it  by  me  for  near  five  years,  several  of  the 
thoughts  seem  to  be  hit  by  other  hands,  and 
some  by  the  public,  which  turns  the  tables  upon 
me,  as  if  I  had  borrowed  from  them. 

As  particularly  that  of  the  seamen,  which  you 
know  well  I  had  contrived  long  before  the  act  for 
registering  seamen  was  proposed.  And  that  of 
educating  women,  which  I  think  myself  bound 
to  declare  was  formed  long  before  the  book  called 
'  Advice  to  the  Ladies,'  was  made  public ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  write  this  to  magnify  my  own  inven 


tion,  but  to  acquit  myself  from  grafting  on  other 
people's  thoughts.  If  I  have  trespassed  upon 
any  person  in  the  world,  it  is  upon  yourself,  from 
whom  I  had  some  of  the  notions  about,  county 
banks,  and  factories  for  goods,  in  the  chapter  of 
banks ;  and  yet  I  do  not  think  that  my  proposal 
for  the  women  or  the  seamen  clashes  at  all  either 
with  that  book,  or  the  public  method  of  register 
ing  seamen. 

I  have  been  told  since  this  was  done,  that  my 
proposal  for  a  '  Commission  of  Inquiries  into 
Bankrupt  Estates,'  is  borrowed  from  the  Dutch. 
If  there  is  anything  like  it  among  the  Dutch,  it 
is  more  than  ever  I  knew,  or  know  yet ;  but  if 
so,  I  hope  it  is  no  objection  against  our  having 
the  same  here,  especially  if  it  be  true  that  it 
would  be  so  publicly  beneficial  as  is  expressed. 

What  is  said  of  '  Friendly  Societies,'  I  think 
no  man  will  dispute  with  me,  since  one  has  met 
with  so  much  success  already  in  the  practice  of 
it — I  mean  '  The  Friendly  Society  for  Widows,' 
of  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  be  a  governor. 

Friendly  societies  are  very  extensive,  and  as  I 
have  hinted,  might  be  carried  on  to  many  par 
ticulars.  I  have  omitted  one  which  was  men 
tioned  in  discourse  with  yourself,  where  a  hun 
dred  tradesmen,  all  of  several  trades,  agree 
together  to  buy  whatever  they  want  of  one  an 
other,  and  nowhere  else,  prices  and  payments  to 
be  settled  among  themselves,  whereby  every  man 
is  sure  to  have  ninety-nine  customers,  and  can 
never  want  a  trade ;  and  I  could  have  filled  up 
the  book  with  instances  of  like  nature,  but  I  never 
designed  to  tire  the  reader  with  particulars. 

The  proposal  of  the  '  Pension  Office '  you  will 
soon  see  offered  to  the  public,  as  an  attempt  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  which,  if  it  meets  with  en 
couragement,  will  every  way  answer  all  the  great 
things  I  have  said  of  it. 

I  had  wrote  a  great  many  sheets  about  the 
coin,  about  bringing  in  plate  to  the  mint,  and 
about  our  standard ;  but  so  many  great  heads 
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being  upon  it,  with  some  of  whom  my  opinion 
does  not  agree,  I  would  not  adventure  to  appear 
in  print  upon  thai  subject. 

Ways  and  means  also  I  have  laid  by  on  the 
same  score,  only  adhering  to  this  one  point,  that 
be  it  by  taxin r  the  wares  they  sell,  be  it  by  tax 
ing  them  in  stock,  be  it  by  composition,  which, 
by  the  way,  I  believe  is  the  best ;  be  it  by  what 
way  soever  the  parliament  please,  the  retailers 
are  the  men  who  seem  to  call  upon  us  to  be 
taxed — if  not  by  their  own  extraordinary  good 
circumstances  (though  that  might  bear  it),  yet 
by  the  contrary  in  all  other  degrees  of  the 
kingdom. 

Besides,  the  retailers  are  the  only  men  who 
could  pay  it  with  least  damage,  because  it  is  in 
their  power  to  levy  it  again  upon  their  custom- 
ers  in  the  prices  of  their  goods,  and  is  no  more 
than  paying  a  higher  rent  for  their  shops. 

The  retailers  of  manufactures,  especially  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  inland  trade,  have  never  been 
taxed  yet,  and  their  wealth  or  number  is  not  easily 
calculated.  Trade  and  land  has  been  handled 
roughly  enough,  and  these  are  the  men  who  now 
lie  as  a  reserve  to  carry  on  the  burthen  of  the  war. 
These  are  the  men  who,  were  the  land-tax  col 
lected  as  it  should  be,  ought  to  pay  the  king  more 
than  that  whole  bill  ever  produced ;  and  yet  these 
arc  the  men  who,  1  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  do 
not  pay  a  twentieth  part  in  that  bill. 

Should  the  king  appoint  a  survey  over  the  as 
sessors,  and  indict  all  those  who  were  found  faulty, 
allowing  a  reward  to  any  discoverer  of  an  assess 
ment  made  lower  than  the  literal  sense  of  the  act 
;  implies,  what  a  register  of  frauds  and  connivances 
would  be  found  out ! 

In  a  general  t;ix,  if  any  should  be  excused,  it  | 
should  be  the  poor,  who  are  not  able  to  pay,  or  at 
least  are  pinched  in  the  necessary  parts  of  life  by 
paying ;  and  yet  here  a  poor  labourer  who  works 
for  twelvcpcncc  or  oighteenpence  a  day,  does  not 
drink  a  pot  of  beer  but  pays  the  king  a  tenth  part 
i  for  excise,  and  really  pays  more  to  the  king's  tuxes 
|  in  a  year  than  a  country  shopkeeper,  who  is  al 
derman  of  the  town,  worth  perhaps  two  or  three 
thousand  pounds,  brews  his  own  beer,  pays  no 
excise,  and  in  the  land-tax  is  rated,  it  may  be, 
1001.,  and  pays  I/.  4*.  per  annum  ;  but  ought,  if 
the  act  were  put  in  due  execution,  to  pay  36/. 
per  annum  to  the  king. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked  how  I  would  remedy  this, 
I  would  answer,  it  should  be  by  some  method  in 
[  which  every  man  may  be  taxed  in  the  due  pro- 
I  portion  to  his  estate,  and  the  act  put  in  execu 
tion  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
it ;  in  order  to  which,  a  commission  of  assess 
ment  should  be  granted  to  twelve  men,  such  as 
his  Majesty  should  be  well  satisfied  of,  who  should 
go  through  the  whole  kingdom,  three  in  a  body, 
and  should  make  a  new  assessment  of  personal 
estates,  not  to  meddle  with  land. 

To  these  assessors  should  all  the  old  rates, 
parish  books,  poor  rates,  and  highway  rates  also 
be  delivered  ;  and  upon  due  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  manner  of  living  and  reputed  wealth  of 
the  people,  the  stock  or  personal  estate  of  every 
man  should  be  assessed,  without  connivance ;  and 
he  who  is  reputed  to  be  worth  a  thousand  pounds 
should  be  taxed  at  a  thousand  pounds,  and  so 
on ;  and  he  who  was  an  overgrown  rich  trades 


man  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds  estate, 
should  be  taxed  so,  and  plain  English  and  plain 
dealing  be  practised  indifferently  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  tradesmen  and  landed  men  should 
have  neighbours'  fare,  as  we  call  it,  and  a  rich 
man  should  not  be  passed  by  when  a  poor  man 
pays. 

We  read  of  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople, 
that  they  suffered  thoir  city  to  be  lost  for  want 
of  contributing  in  time  for  its  defence,  and 
pleaded  poverty  to  their  generous  emperor  when 
he  went  from  house  to  hou<e  to  persuade  them  ; 
and  yet  when  the  Turks  took  it,  the  prodigious 
immense  wealth  they  found  in  it,  made  them  won 
der  at  the  sordid  temper  of  the  citizens. 

England,  (with  due  exceptions  to  the  parlia 
ment,  and  the  freedom  wherewith  they  have  given 
to  the  public  charge)  is  much  like  Constanti 
nople  :  we  are  involved  in  a  dangerous,  a  charge 
able,  but  withal  a  most  just  and  necessary  war, 
and  the  richest  and  monied  men  in  the  kingdom 
plead  poverty,  and  the  French,  or  King  James, 
or  the  Devil  may  come  for  them,  if  they  can  but 
conceal  their  estates  from  the  public  notice,  and 
get  the  assessors  to  tax  them  at  an  under- rate. 

These  are  the  men  this  commission  would  dis 
cover,  and  here  they  should  find  men  taxed  at 
500/.  stock  who  are  "worth  20.000/.  Here  they 
should  find  a  certain  rich  man  near  Hackney 
rated  to-day  in  the  tax-book  at  1,000/.  stock,  and 
to-morrow  offering  27.000/.  for  an  estate. 

Here  they  should  find  Sir  J. C perhaps 

taxed  to  the  king-  at  5,000/.  stock,  perhaps  not  so 
much,  whose  cash  no  man  can  guess  at ;  and 
multitudes  of  instances  I  could  give  by  name, 
without  wrong  to  the  gentlemen. 

And  not  to  run  on  in  particulars,  I  affirm  that, 
in  the  land  tax,  ten  certain  gentlemen  in  London 
put  together  did  not  pay  for  half  so  much  per 
sonal  estate,  called  stock,  as  the  poorest  of  them 
is  reputed  really  to  possess. 

I  do  not  inquire  at  whose  door  this  fraud  must 
lie — it  is  none  of  my  business. 

I  wish  they  would  search  into  it,  whose  power 
can  punish  it.  But  this  with  submission  I  pre 
sume  to  say  :— 

The  king  is  thereby  defrauded  and  horribly 
abused ;  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  acts  of 
parliament  "evaded ;  the  nation  involved  in  debt 
by  fatal  deficiencies  and  interests  ;  fellow-subjects 
abused,  and  new  inventions  for  taxes  occasioned. 

The  last  chapter  in  this  book  is  a  proposal 
about  entering  all  the  seamen  in  England  into  the 
king's  pay,  a  subject  which  deserves  to  be  en 
larged  into  a  book  itself,  and  I  have  a  little 
volume  of  calculations  and  particulars  by  me  on 
that  head,  but  I  thought  them  too  long  to  pub 
lish.  In  short,  I  am  persuaded,  was  that  method 
proposed  to  those  gentlemen  to  whom  such  things 
belong,  the  greatest  sum  of  money  might  be 
raised  by  it,  with  the  least  injury  to  those  who 
pay  it,  that  ever  was  or  will  be  during  the  war. 

Projectors,  they  say,  arc  generally  to  be  taken 
with  allowance  of  one  half  at  least ;  they  always 
have  their  mouths  full  of  millions,  and  talk  big  of 
their  own  proposals,  and  therefore  I  have  not  ex 
posed  the  vast  sums  my  calculations  amount  to, 
but  I  venture  to  say  1  could  procure  a  farm  on 
such  a  proposal  as  this  at  three  millions  per  an 
num,  and  give  very  rood  security  for  payment, 
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such  an  opinion  I  have  of  the  value  of  such  a 
method  ;  and  when  that  is  done,  the  nation  would 
get  three  more  by  paying:  it,  which  is  very  strange, 
but  might  easily  be  made  out. 

In  the  chapter  of  academies,  I  have  ventured 
to  reprove  the  vicious  custom  of  swearing.  I 
shall  make  no  apology  for  the  fact,  for  no  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  exposing  what  all  men 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  practising.  But  metfoinfcs 
I  stand  corrected  by  my  own  laws  a  little,  in 
forcing  the  reader  to  repeat  some  of  the  worst  of 
our  vulgar  imprecations  in  reading  my  thoughts 
against  it,  to  which,  however,  1  have  this  to 
reply:  — 

First :  I  did  not  find  it  easy  to  express  what  I 
mean  without  putting  down  the  very  words,  at 
least  not  so  as  to  be  very  intelligible. 

Secondly :  Why  should  words  repeated  only  i 


to  expose  the  vice,  taint  the  reader  more  than  a 
sermon  preached  against  lewdness  should  the 
assembly  ;  for  of  necessity  it  leads  the  hearer  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  fact,  but  the  morality  of 
every  action  lies  in  the  end ;  and  if  the  reader 
by  ill  use  renders  himself  guilty  of  the  fact  in 
reading,  which  I  designed  to  expose  by  writing, 
the  fault  is  his,  not  mine. 

I  have  endeavoured  everywhere  in  this  book 
to  be  as  concise  as  possible,  except  where  calcu 
lations  obliged  me  to  be  particular ;  and  having 
avoided  impertinence  in  the  book,  I  would  avoid 
it  too  in  the  preface,  and  therefore  shall  break 
off  with  subscribing  myself, 

Sir,  your  most  obliged, 

Humble  servant, 
D.  F. 


INTRODUCTION. 


NECESSITY,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  mother  of 
invention,  has  so  violently  agitated  the  wits  of 
men  at  this  time,  that  it  seems  not  at  all  impro 
per,  by  way  of  distinction,  to  call  it  the  "  Project 
ing  Age."  For  though  in  times  of  war  and 
public  confusions  the  like  humour  of  invention 
has  seemed  to  stir,  yet,  without  being  partial  to 
the  present,  it  is,  I  think,  no  injury  to  say,  the 
past  ages  have  never  come  up  to  the  degree  of 
projecting  and  inventing,  as  it  refers  to  matters 
of  negoce  and  methods  of  civil  polity,  which  we 
see  this  age  arrived  to. 

Nor  is  it  a  hard  matter  to  assign  probable 
causes  of  the  perfection  in  this  modern  art.  I 
am  not  of  their  melancholy  opinion  who  ascribe 
it  to  the  general  poverty  of  the  nation,  since  I 
believe  it  is  easy  to  prove  the  nation  itself,  taking 
it  as  one  general  stock,  is  not  at  all  diminished 
or  impoverished  by  this  long,  this  chargeable 

|  war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  never  richer  since 
it  was  inhabited. 

Nor  am  1  absolutely  of  the  opinion  that  we 
are  so  happy  as  to  be  wiser  in  this  age  than  our 
forefathers,  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  own, 

,  some  parts  of  knowledge  in  science  as  well  as 

;  art  has  received  improvements  in  this  age,  alto 
gether  concealed  from  the  former. 

The  art  of  war,  which  I  take  to  be  the  highest 
perfection  of  human  knowledge,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  what  I  say,  especially  in  conducting 
armies  and  in  offensive  engines ;  witness  the  new 
ways  of  mines,  fougades,  entrenchments,  attacks, 
lodgments,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  new  inventions 
which  want  names,  practised  in  sieges  and  en- 
tampments ;  witness  the  new  sorts  of  bombs  and 

1  unheard-of  mortars,  of  seven  to  ten  ton  weight, 
with  which  our  fleets,  standing  two  or  three  miles 
off  at  sea,  can  imitate  God  Almighty  himself, 
and  rain  fire  and  brimstone  out  of  heaven,  as  it 
were,  upon  towns  built  on  the  firm  land ;  wit 
ness  also  our  new-invented  child  of  hell,  the 
machine  which  carries  thunder,  lightning,  and 
earthquakes  in  its  bowels,  and  tears  up  the  most 
Impregnable  fortifications. 

Hut  if  I  would  search  for  a  cause  from  whence 
it  come1?  to  pass  that  this  age  swarms  with  such 
a  multitude  of  projectors  more  than  usual,  who, 
besides  the  innumerable  conceptions  which  die 
in  the  bringing  forth,  and  (like  abortions  of  the 
brain)  only  come  into  the  air  and  dissolve,  do 
really  every  day  produce  new  contrivances,  en 
gines,  and  projects  to  get  money,  never  before 


thought  of;  if,  I  say,  I  would  examine  whence 
this  comes  to  pass,  it  must  be  thus: — 

The  losses  and  depredations  which  this  war 
brought  with  it  at  first  were  exceeding  many, 
suffered  chiefly  by  the  ill  conduct  of  merchants 
themselves,  who  did  not  apprehend  the  danger 
to  be  really  what  it  was,  for  before  our  admiralty 
could  possibly  settle  convoys,  cruisers,  and  sta 
tions  for  men-of-war  all  over  the  world,  the 
French  covered  the  sea  with  their  privateers,  and 
took  an  incredible  number  of  our  ships.  I  have 
heard  the  loss  computed  by  those  who  pretended 
they  were  able  to  guess,  at  above  fifteen  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  in  ships  and  goods,  in  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  war,  a  sum  which,  if 
put  into  French,  would  make  such  a  rumbling 
sound  of  great  numbers,  as  would  fright  a  weak 
accomptant  out  of  his  belief,  being  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  livres.  The 
weight  of  this  loss  fell  chiefly  on  the  trading  part 
of  the  nation,  and  among- 1  them,  on  the  mer 
chants,  and  amongst  them  again,  upon  the  most 
refined  capacities,  as  the  insurers,  &c. ;  and  an 
incredible  number  of  the  best  merchants  in  the 
kingdom  sunk  under  the  load,  as  may  appear  a 
little  by  a  bill  which  once  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  the  relief  of  merchant-insurers 
who  had  suffered  by  the  war  with  France.  If  a 
great  many  fell,  much  greater  were  the  number 
of  those  who  felt  a  sensible  ebb  of  their  fortunes, 
and  with  difficulty  bore  up  under  the  loss  of  great 
part  of  their  estates.  These,  prompted  by  ne 
cessity,  rack  their  wits  for  new  contrivances, 
new  inventions,  new  trades,  stocks,  projects,  and 
anything  to  retrieve  the  desperate  credit  of  their 
fortunes.  That  this  is  probable  to  be  the  cause, 
will  appear  further  thus  :  France,  though  I  do 
not  believe  all  the  great  outcries  we  make  of 
their  misery  and  distress,  if  one  half  of  which  be 
true,  they  are  certainly  the  best  subjects  in  the 
world,  yet  without  question  has  felt  its  share  of 
the  losses  and  damages  of  the  war ;  but  the 
poverty  there  falling  chiefly  on  the  poorer  sort  of 
people,  they  have  not  been  so  fruitful  in  inven 
tions  and  practices  of  this  nature,  their  genius 
being  quite  of  another  strain.  As  for  the  gentry 
and  more  capable  sort,  the  first  thing  a  French 
man  nies  to  in  his  distress  is  the  army,  and  he 
seldom  comes  back  from  thence  to  get  an  estate 
by  painful  industry,  but  either  has  his  brains 
knocked  out,  or  makes  his  fortune  there. 

If  industry  be  in  any  business  rewarded  with 
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success,  it  is  in  the  merchandising  part  of  the 
world,  who  indeed  may  more  truly  be  said  to  live 
by  their  wits  than  any  people  whatsoever.  All 
foreign  negoce,  though  to  some  it  is  a  plain  road 
by  the  help  of  custom,  yet  it  is  in  its  beginning 
all  project,  contrivance,  and  invention.  Every 
new  voyage  the  merchant  contrives,  is  a  project, 
and  ships  are  sent  from  port  to  port,  as  markets 
and  merchandises  differ,  by  the  help  of  strange 
and  universal  intelligence,  wherein  some  are  so 
exquisite,  so  swift,  and  so  exact,  that  a  merchant 
sitting  at  home  in  his  counting-house,  at  once 
converses  with  all  parts  of  the  known  world. 
This,  and  travel,  makes  a  true-bred  merchant  the 
most  intelligent  man  in  the  world,  and  conse 
quently  the  most  capable,  when  urged  by  neces 
sity,  to  contrive  new  ways  to  live ;  and  from 
hence,  I  humbly  conceive,  may  very  properly  be 
derived  the  projects,  so  much  the  subject  of  the 
present  discourse.  And  to  this  sort  of  men  it  is 
easy  to  trace  the  original  of  banks,  stocks,  stock 
jobbing,  assurances,  friendly  societies,  lotteries, 
and  the  Mke. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  long  annual  inquiry 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  ways  and  means, 
which  has  been  a  particular  movement  to  set  all 
the  heads  of  the  nation  at  work  ;  and  I  appeal, 
with  submission,  to  the  gentlemen  of  that 
honourable  house,  if  the  greatest  part  of  all  the 
ways  and  means,  out  of  the  common  road  of 
land-taxes,  polls,  and  the  like,  have  not  been 
handed  to  them  from  the  merchant,  and  in  a 
great,  measure  paid  by  them  too. 

However,  I  offer  this  but  as  an  essay  at  the 
original  of  this  prevailing  humour  of  the  people, 
and  as  it  is  probable,  so  it  is  also  possible  to  be 
otherwise,  which  I  submit  to  future  demon 
stration. 

Of  the  several  ways  this  faculty  of  projecting 
have  exerted  itself,  and  of  the  various  methods, 
as  the  genius  of  the  authors  has  inclined,  I  have 


Tiave  raised  the  fancies  of  credulous  people  to 
such  height,  that  merely  on  the  shadow  of  ex 
pectation,  they  have  formed  companies,  chose 
committees,  appointed  officers,  shares  and  books, 
raised  great  stocks,  and  cried  up  an  empty  notion 
to  that  degree,  that  people  have  been  betrayed 
to  part  with  their  money  for  shares  in  a  new- 
nothing  ;  and  when  the  inventors  have  carried 
on  the  jest  till  they  have  sold  all  their  own  inte 
rest,  they  leave  the  cloud  to  vanish  of  itself,  and 
the  poor  purchasers  to  quarrel  with  one  another 
and  go  to  law  about  settlements,  transferrngs, 
and  some  bone  or  other  thrown  among  them  by 
the  subtlety  of  the  author,  to  lay  the  blame  of 
the  miscarriage  upon  themselves.  Thus  the 
shares  at  first  begin  to  fall  by  degVees,  and  happy 
is  he  that  sells  in  time,  till,  like  brass  money,  it 
will  go  at  last  for  nothing  at  all.  So  have  I  seen 
shares  in  joint-stocks,  patents,  engines,  and  un 
dertakings,  blown  up  by  the  air  of  great  words, 
and  the  name  of  some  man  of  credit  concerned 
to  100/.  for  a  five  hundredth  part  or  share,  some 
more,  and  at  last  dwindle  away  till  it  has  been 
stock-jobbed  down  to  10,  12,  9,  8/.  a  share,  and 
at  last  no  buyer  ;  that  is,  in  short,  the  fine  new 
word  for  nothing- worth,  and  many  families  ruined 
by  the  purchase.  If  I  should  name  linen  manu 
factures,  saltpetre  works,  copper  mines,  diving 
engines,  dipping,  and  the  like,  for  instances  of 
this  I  should,  I  believe,  do  no  wrong  to  truth,  or 
to  some  persons  too  visibly  guilty. 

I  might  go  on  upon  this  subject  to  expose  the 
frauds  and  tricks  of  stock-jobbers,  engineers, 
patentees,  committees,  with  those  exchange 
mountebanks  we  very  properly  call  brokers,  but 
I  have  not  gall  enough  for  such  a  work  ;  but  as 
a  general  rule  of  caution  to  those  who  would  not 
be  tricked  out  of  their  estates  by  such  pretenders 
to  new  inventions,  let  them  observe  that  all  such 
people  who  may  be  suspected  of  design  have  as 
suredly  this  in  their  proposal,  your  money  to  the 


been  a  diligent  observer,  and  in  most  an  uncon-  1 1  author  must  go  before  the  experiment ;  and  here 


cerned  spectator,  and,  perhaps,  have  some  advan 
tage  from  thence  more  easily  to  discover  the  faux 
pas  of  the  actors.  If  I  have  given  an  essay 
towards  anything  new,  or  made  discovery  to  ad 
vantage  of  any  contrivance  now  on  foot,  all  men 
are  at  the  liberty  to  make  use  of  the  improve 
ment  ;  if  any  fraud  is  discovered,  as  now  prac 
tised,  it  is  without  any  particular  reflection  upon 
parties  or  persons. 

Projects  of  the  nature  I  treat  about,  are 
doubtless  in  general  of  public  advantage,  as  they 
tend  to  improvement  of  trade,  and  employment 
of  the  poor,  and  the  circulation  and  increase  of 
the  public  stock  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  this  is  sup 
posed  of  such  as  are  built  on  the  honest  basis  of 
ingenuity  and  improvement,  in  which,  though  I 
will  allow  the  author  to  aim  primarily  at  his  own 
jxdvantage,  yet  with  the  circumstances  of  public 
benefit  added. 

Wherefore  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  among 
the  projects  of  the  present  times,  between  the 
honest  and  the  dishonest. 

There  are,  and  that  too  many,  fair  pretences 
of  fine  discoveries,  new  inventions,  engines,  and  I 
know  not  what,  which  being  advanced  in  notion, 
and  talked  up  to  great,  things  to  be  performed 
when  such  and  such  sums  of  money  shall  be  ad 
vanced,  and  such  and  such  engines  are  made, 


1  coma  give  a  very  diverting  history  of  a  patent- 
monger,  wnose  cully  was  nobody  but  myself;  but 
I  defer  it  to  another  occasion. 

But  this  is  no  reason  why  invention  upon 
honest  foundations,  and  to  fair  purposes,  should 
not  be  encouraged  ;  no,  nor  why  the  author  of 
any  such  fair  contrivances  should  not  reap  the 
harvest  of  his  own  ingenuity :  our  acts  of  par 
liament  for  granting  patents  to  first  inventors  for 
fourteen  years,  is  a  sufficient  acknowledgment  of 
the  due  regard  which  ought  to  be  had  to  such  as 
find  out  anything  which  may  be  of  public  advan 
tage  ;  new  discoveries  in  trade,  in  arts  and  mys 
teries,  of  manufacturing  g'oods,  or  improvement, 
of  land,  are  without  question  of  as  great  benefit, 
as  any  discoveries  made  in  the  works  of  nature 
by  Jill  the  academies  and  royal  societies  in  the 
world. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  great  difference  between 
new  inventions  and  projects,  between  improve 
ment  of  manufactures  or  lands,  which  tend  to  the 
immediate  benefit  of  the  public  and  employing  of 
the  poor,  and  projects  framed  by  subtle  heads, 
with  a  sort  of  a  deceptio  visits  and  legerdemain, 
to  bring  people  to  run  needless  and  unusual 
hazards.  I  grant  it,  and  give  a  due  preference 
to  the  first,  and  yet  success  has  so  sanctified  some 
of  those  other  sorts  of  projects,  that  it  would  be 
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a  kind  of  blasphemv  against  fortune  to  disallow 
them  :  witness  Sir  William  Phips's  voya»o  to  the 
wreck  ;  it  was  a  mere  project,  a  lottery  of  a  hun 
dred  thousand  to  one  odds— a  hazard,  which,  if 
it  had  failed,  everybody  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  have  owned  themselves  concerned  in,  a  voyage 
that  would  have  been  as  much  ridiculed  as  Don 
Quixote's  adventure:  upon  the  windmill.     Bless 
us !  that  folks  should  go  three  thousand  miles  to 
angle  in  the  open  sea  for  pieces  of  eight !     Why, 
they  would  have  made  ballads  of  it,  and  the  mer 
chants  would  have  said  of  every  unlikely  adven 
ture,  it  was  like    Phips's  wreck-voyage  ;  but  it 
had  success,  and  who  reflects  upon  the  project  ? 
Nothing's  so  partial  us  the  laws  of  fate, 
Erecting  blockheads  to  suppress  the  great 
Sir  Francis  Drake  the  Spanish  plate-fleet  won, 
He  had  been  a  pirate  if  he  had  got  none. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh  strove,  but  missed  the  plate, 
And  therefore  died  a  traitor  to  the  state. 

Endeavour  bears  a  value  more  or  less, 
Just  as  'tis  recommended  by  success  : 
The  lucky  coxcomb  ev'ry  man  will  prize, 
And  pros/rous  actions  always  pass  for  wise. 

However,  this  sort  of  projects  comes  under  no 
reflection  as  to  their  honesty,  save  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  honesty  a  man  owes  to  himself  and  to 
his  family  that  prohibits  him  throwing  away  his 
estate  in  impracticable,  improbable  adventures; 
but  still  some  hit  even  of  the  most  unlikely,  of 
which  this  was  one,  of  Sir  William  Phips,  who 
brought  home  a  cargo  of  silver  of  near  200.000/. 
sterling,  in  pieces  of  eight,  fished  up  out  of  the 
open  sea,  remote  from  any  shore,  from  an  old 
Spanish  ship  which  had  been  sunk  above  forty 
years. 
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HISTORY    OF    PROJECTS 


WHEN  I  speak  of  writing  a  history  of  projects,  I 
do  not  mean  either  of  the  introduction  of,  or  con 
tinuing  necessary  inventions,  or  the  improvement 
of  arts  and  sciences  before  known,  but  a  short 
account  of  projects  and  projecting,  as  the  word 
is  allowed  in  the  general  acceptation  at  this  pre 
sent  time,  and  I  need  not  go  far  back  for  the 
original  of  the  practice. 

Invention  of  arts  with  engines  and  handicraft 
instruments  for  their  improvement,  requires  a 
chronology  as  far  back  as  the  eldest  son  of  Adam, 
and  has  to  this  day  afforded  some  new  discovery 
in  every  age. 

_The  building  of  the  ark  by  Noah,  so  far  as  you 
will  allow  it  a  human  work,  was  the  first  project 
I  read  of,  and  no  question  seemed  so  ridiculous 
to  the  graver  heads  of  that  wise,  though  wicked, 
age,  that  poor  Noah  was  sufficiently  bantered  for 
it,  and  had  he  not  been  set  on  work  by  a  very 
peculiar  direction  from  heaven,  the  good  old  rnaii 
would  certainly  have  been  laughed  out  of  it  as  a 
most  senseless,  ridiculous  project. 

The  building  of  Babel  was  a  right  project,  for 
ndced  the  true  definition  of  a  project,  according 
to  modern  acceptation,  is,  as  is  said  before,  a  vast 
undertaking,  too  big  to  be  managed,  and  there- 
'ore  likely  enough  to  come  to  nothing;  and  yet 
is  great  as  they  are,  it  is  certainly  true  of  them 
all,  even  as  the  projectors  propose,  that  accord 
ing  to  the  old  tale,  if  so  many' eggs  are  hatched 
there  will  be  so  many  chickens,  and  those  chick 
ens  may  lay  so  many  eggs  more,  and  those  eggs 
produce  so  many  chickens  more,  and  so  on. 
Thus  it  was  most  certainly  true,  that  if  the 
people  of  the  Old  World  could  have  built  a  house 
up  to  heaven  they  should  never  be  drowned  again 
on  earth,  and  they  only  had  forgot  to  measure 
the  height,  that  is,  as  in  other  projects,  it  only 
miscarried,  or  else  it  would  have  succeeded. 

And  yet  when  all  is  done,  that  very  building, 
and  the  incredible  height  it  was  carried,  is  a  de 
monstration  of  the  vast  knowledge  of  that  infant- 
age  of  the  world,  who  had  no  advantage  of  the 


experiments  or  invention  of  any  before  them 
selves. 

Thus  when  our  fathers,  touch'd  with  guilt, . 
That  huge  stupendous  utairease  built : 
We  moi'k,  indeed,  the  fruitless  enterprise, 
For  fruitless  actions  seldom  pass  for  wise ; 
But  were  the  mighty  ruin* left,  they'd  show 
To  what  degree  that  untaught  age  did  know. 

I  believe  a  very  diverting  account  might  be 
given  of  this,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  Some 
are  apt  to  say  with  Solomon,  "  No  new  thing 
|  nappcns  unaer  the  sun,  but  what  is,  has  been ;" 
I  yet  I  make  no  question  but  some  considerable 
discovery  has  been  made  in  these  latter  ages,  and 
inventions  of  human  original  produced,  which  the 
world  was  ever  without  before,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part ;  and  I  refer  only  to  two  cardinal  points, 
the  use  of  the  loadstone  at  sea,  and  the  use  of 
gunpowder  and  guns,  both  which,  as  to  the  in 
venting  part,  I  believe  the  world  owes  as  abso 
lutely  to  those  particular  ages,  as  it  does  the 
working  in  brass  and  iron  to  Tubal  Cain,  or  the 
inventing  of  music  to  Jubal,  his  brother.  As  to 
engines  and  instruments  for  handicraft- men,  this 
age,  I  dare  say,  can  show  such  as  never  were  so 
much  as  thought  of,  much  less  imitated  before, 
for  I  do  not  call  that  a  real  invention  which  has 
something  before  done  like  it :  I  account  that 
more  properly  an  improvement.  For  handicraft 
instruments,  I  know  none  owes  more  to  true 
genuine  contrivance,  without  borrowing  from  any 
former  use,  than  a  mechanic  engine  contrived  in 
our  time,  called  a  knitting  frame,  which,  built 
with  admirable  symmetry,  works  really  with  a 
very  happy  success,  and  may  be  observed  by  the 
curious  to  have  a  more  than  ordinary  composi 
tion,  for  which  I  refer  to  the  engine  itself,  to  be 
seen  in  every  stocking- weaver's  garret. 

I  shall  trace  the  original  of  the  projecting 
humour  that  now  reigns  no  farther  back  than  the 
year  1GSO,  dating  its  birth  as  a  monster  then, 
though  by  times  it  had  indeed  something  of  lifn 
in  the  time  of  the  late  civil  war.  I  allow,  no  agt 
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has  been  altogether  without  something  of  thi 
nature,  and  some  very,  happy  projects  are  left  t 
us  as  a  taste  of  their  success,  as  the  water-house 
for  supplying  of  the  city  of  London  with  water 
and  since  that,  the  New  River,  both  very  con 
siderable  undertakings,  and  perfect  projects,  ad 
ventured  on  the  risk  of  success.  In  the  reign  o 
King  Charles  the  First,  infinite  projects  were  se 
on  foot  for  raising  money  without  a  parliament — 
oppressing  by  monopolies  and  privy  seals,  but 
these  are  excluded  our  scheme  as  irregularities 
for  thus  the  French  are  as  fruitful  in  projects  as 
we,  and  these  are  rather  stratagems  than  pro 
jects.  After  the  Fire  of  London,  the  contrivance 
of  an  engine  to  quench  fires  was  a  project  the 
author  was  said  to  get  well  by,  and  we  have  found 
to  be  very  useful.  But  about  the  year  JG8Q 
began  the  art  and  mystery  of  projecting  to  creep 
into  the  world.  Prince  Rupert,  uncle  to  King 
Charles  the  Second,  gave  great  encouragement 
to  that  part  of  it.  that  respects  engines  and  me. 
chanical  motions,  and  Bishop  Wilkins  added  as 
much  of  the  theory  to  it  as  writing  a  book  could 
do.  The  prince  has  left  us  a  metal  called  by  his 
name,  and  the  first  project  upon  that  was,  as  I 
remember,  casting  of  guns  of  that  metal  and 
boring  them,  done  both  by  a  peculiar  method  of 
his  own,  and  which  died  with  him,  to  the  great 
loss  of  the  undertaker,  who  to  that  purpose  had, 
with  no  small  charge,  erected  a  water-mill  at 
Hackney  Marsh,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Temple  mill,  which  mill  very  happily  performed 
all  parts  of  the  work,  and  1  have  seen  of  those 
guns  on  board  the  Royal  Charles,  a  first  rate 
ship,  being  of  a  reddish  colour,  different  either 
from  brass  or  copper.  I  have  heard  some  rea 
sons  of  state  assigned  why  that  project  was  not 
permitted  to  go  forward,  but  I  omit  them,  be 
cause  I  have  no  good  authority  for  it.  After  this 
we  saw  a  floating  machine,  to  be  wrought  with 
horses,  for  the  towing  of  great  ships  both  against 
wind  and  tide,  and  another  for  the  raising  of  bal 
last,  which,  as  unperforming  engines,  had  the 
honour  of  being  made,  exposed,  tried,  and  laid 
by,  before  the  prince  died. 

If  thus  we  introduce  it  into  the  world  under 
the  conduct  of  that  prince,  when  he  died  it  was 
left  a  hopeless  brat,  nr.d  had  hardly  any  hand  to 
own  it  till  the  wreck-voyage  before  noted,  per 
formed  so  happily  by  Captain  Phips,  afterwards 
Sir  William,  whose  strange  performance  set  a 
great  many  heads  on  work  to  contrive  something 
for  themselves ;  he  was  immediately  followed  Ly 
my  Lord  Mordant,  Sir  John  Narborough,  and 
others  from  several  parts,  whose  success  made 
them  soon  weary  of  the  work. 

The  project  of  the  penny  post,  so  well  known 
and  still  practised,  I  cannot  omit,  nor  the  con 
triver,  Mr  Dockwra,  who  has  had  the  honour  to 
have  the  injury  done  him  in  that  affair  repaired 
in  some  measure  by  the  public  justice  of  the  par 
liament  ;  and  the  experiment  proving  it  to  be  a 
noble  and  useful  design,  the  author  must  be  re 
membered,  wherever  mention  is  made  of  that 
affair,  to  his  very  great  reputation. 

It  was  no  question  a  great  hardship  for  a  man 
to  be  master  of  so  fine  a  thought  that  had  both 
1  he  essential  ends  of  a  project  in  it — public  good 
ml  private  advantage,  and  that  the  public  should 
,Wap  the  benefit  and  the  author  be  left  out,  the 


injustice  of  which,  no  doubt,  discouraged  many  a 
good  design  ;  but  since  an  alteration  in  public 
circumstances  has  recovered  the  lost  attribute  of 
justice,  the  like  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  Mr  Dock 
wra  has  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  former  in 
jury  disowned,  and  an  honourable  return  made 
even  by  them  who  did  not  the  injury,  in  bare 
respect  to  his  ingenuity. 

Awhile  before  this,  several  people  under  the 
patronage  of  some  great  persons,  had  engaged  in 
planting  of  foreign  colonies,  as  William  Pen,  the 
Lord  Shaftsbury,  Dr  Cox,  and  others,  in  Pensyl- 
vania,  Carolina,  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  the 
like  places,  which  I  do  not  call  projects,  because 
it  was  only  prosecuting  what  had  been  formerly 
begun.  But  here  began  the  forming  of  public 
joint-stocks,  which,  together  with  the  East  India, 
African,  nnd  Hudson's  Bay  companies  before 
established,  begot  a  new  trade,  which  we  call  by 
a  new  name,  stock-jobbing,  which  was  at  first 
only  the  simple  occasional  transferring  of  interest 
and  shares  from  one  to  another,  as  persons  alien 
ated  their  estates,  but  by  the  industry  of  t\n:  ex 
change  brokers,  who  got  the  business  into  their 
hands,  it  became  a  trade,  and  one  perhaps  man 
aged  with  the  greatest  intrigue,  artifice,  and 
trick  that  eyer  anything  that  appeared  with  a 
face  of  honesty  could  be  handled  with,  for  while 
the  brokers  held  the  box  they  made  the  whole 
exchange  the  gamesters,  and  raised  and  lowered 
the  prices  of  stocks  as  they  pleased,  nnd  always 
had  both  buyers  and  sellers  who  stood  ready  in 
nocently  to  commit  their  money  to  the  mercy  of 
their  mercenary  tongues.  This  upstart  of  a  trade 
having  tasted  the  sweetness  of  success,  which 
generally  attends  a  novel  proposal,  introduces  the 
illegitimate  wandering  object  i  speak  of  as  a  pro 
per  engine  to  find  work  for  the  brokers.  Thus 
stock-jobbing  nursed  projecting,  and  projecting 
in  return  has  very  diligently  pimped  for  its  fos 
ter-parent,  till  both  are  arrived  to  be  public 
grievances,  and  indeed  are  now  almost  grown 
scandalous. 


OF    PROJECTORS. 

Man  is  the  worst  of  all  God's  creatures  fo  shift 
for  himself:  no  other  animal  is  ever  starved  to 
death ;  nature  without  has  provided  them  both 
food  and  clothes,  and  nature  within  has  placed 
an  instinct  that  never  fails  to  direct  them  to  pro 
per  means  for  a  supply  ;  but  man  must  either 
work  or  starve,  slave  or  die  ;  he  has  indeed  rea 
son  given  him  to  direct  him,  and  few  who  follow 
the  dictates  of  that  reason  come  to  such  unhappy 
exigencies;  but  when  by  the  errors  of  a  man's 
youth  he  has  reduced  himself  to  such  a  degree  of 
distress  as  to  be  absolutely  without  three  things, 
money,  friends,  and  health,  he  dies  in  a  ditch  or 
in  some  worse  place — an  hospital. 

Ten  thousand  ways  there  are  to  bring  a  man 
to  this,  and  but  very  few  to  bring  him  out 

Death  is  the  universal  deliverer,  and  therefore 
some   who   want   courage   to  bear  what  t; 
before  them,  hang  themselves  for  fear,  for   cer 
tainly  self-destruction  is  the  effect  of  cowardice 
in  the  highest  extreme. 

Others  break  the  bounds  of  laws  to  satisfy  that 
general  law  of  nature,  and  turn  open  thieves, 
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house-breakers,  highwaymen,  clippers,  coiners, 
&c.,  till  they  run  the  length  of  the  gallows,  and 
get  a  deliverance  the  nearest  way  at  St  Tyburn. 

Others  being  masters  of  more  cunning  than 
their  neighbours,  turn  their  thoughts  to  private 
methods  of  trick  and  cheat,  a  modern  way  of 
thieving,  every  jot  as  criminal,  and  in  some  de 
gree  worse  than  the  other,  by  which  honest  men 
are  gulled  with  fair  pretences  to  part  from  their 
money,  and  then  left  to  take  their  course  with 
the  author,  who  skulks  behind  the  curtain  of  a 
protection,  or  in  the  Mint  or  Friars,  and  bids  de 
fiance  as  well  to  honesty  as  the  law. 

Others  yet  urged  by  the  same  necessity,  turn 
their  thoughts  to  honest  invention,  founded  upon 
the  platform  of  ingenuity  and  integrity. 

These  two  last  sorts  are  those  we  call  projec 
tors,  and  as  there  was  always  more  geese  than 
swans,  the  number  of  the  latter  are  very  incon 
siderable  in  comparison  of  the  former,  and  as  the 
greater  number  denominates  the  less,  the  just 
contempt  we  have  of  the  former  sort  bespatters 
the  other,  who,  like  cuckolds,  bear  the  reproach 
of  other  people's  crimes. 

A  mere  projector  then  is  a  contemptible  thing, 
driven  by  his  own  desperate  fortune  to  such  a 
strait,  that  he  must  be  delivered  by  a  miracle 
or  starve;  and  when  he  has  beat  his  brains  for 
some  such  miracle  in  vain,  he  finds  no  remedy 
but  to  paint  up  some  bauble  or  other,  as  players 
make  puppets  talk  big,  to  show  like  a  strange 
thing,  and  then  cry  it  up  for  a  new  invention, 
gets  a  patent  for  it,  divides  it  into  shares,  and 
they  must  be  sold :  ways  and  means  are  not  want 
ing  to  swell  the  new  whim  to  a  vast  magnitude ; 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  the 
least  of  his  discourse,  and  sometimes  millions,  till 
the  ambition  of  some  honest  coxcomb  is  wheedled 
to  part  with  his  money  for  it,  and  then 

Nascitur  ridiculus  mus — 

the  adventurer  is  left  to  carry  on  the  project,  and 
the  projector  laughs  at  him.  The  diver  shall 
walk  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  the  saltpetre 
maker  shall  build  Tom  T— d's  pond  into  houses, 
the  engineers  build  models  and  windmills  to  draw 
water,  till  funds  are  raised  to  carry  it  on  by  men 
who  have  more  money  than  brains,  and  then  good 
night  patent  and  invention — the  projector  has 
done  his  business,  and  is  gone. 

But  the  honest  projector  js  he  who,  having  by 
fair  and  plain  principles  of\sense,  honesty,  and 
ingenuity  brought  any  contrivance  to  a  suitable 
perfection,  makes  out  what  he^pretends  to,  picks 
nobody's  pocket,  puts  his  project  in  execution, 
and  contents  himself  with  the  real  produce  as  the 
profit  of  his  invention. 


OF    BANKS. 

Banks,  without  question,  if  rightly  managed, 
are,  or  may  be,  of  great  advantage,  especially  to 
a  trading  people,  as  the  English  are,  and  among 
many  others  this  is  one  particular  case  in  which 
that  benefit  appears,  that  they  bring  down  the 
interest  of  money,  and  take  from  the  goldsmiths, 
scriveners,  and  others,  who  have  command  of 
running  cash,  their  most  delicious  trade  of  making 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  merchant  in 
extravagant  discounts  and  prcmios  for  advance 


of  money,  when  either  large  customs  or  foreign 
remittances  call  for  disbursements  beyond  his 
common  ability,  for  by  the  easiness  of  terms  on 
which  the  merchant  may  have  money,  he  is  en 
couraged  to  venture  further  in  trade  than  other 
wise  he  would  do ;  not  but  that  there  are  other 
great  advantages  a  royal  bank  might  procure  in 
this  kingdom,  as  has  been  seen  in  part  by  this,  as 
advancing  money  to  the  exchequer  upon  parlia 
mentary  funds  and  securities,  by  which  in  time 
of  a  war  our  preparations  for  any  expedition  need 
not  be  in  danger  of  miscarriage  for  want  of 
money,  though  the  taxes  raised  be  not  spn.dily 
paid,  nor  the  exchequer  burthened  with  thdex- 
cessive  interests  paid  in  former  reigns  upon  anti 
cipations  of  the  revenue  ;  landed  men  might  be 
supplied  with  monies  upon  securities  on  easier 
terms,  which  would  prevent  the  loss  of  multi 
tudes  of  estates,  now  ruined  and  devoured  by 
insolent  and  merciless  mortgagees  and  the  like. 
But  now  we  unhappily  see  a  royal  bank  esta 
blished  by  act  of  parliament,  and  another  with  a 
large  fund  upon  the  orphans'  stock,  and  yet  these 
advantages,  or  others  which  we  expected,  not 
answered,  though  the  pretensions  in  both  have 
not  been  wanting  at  such  time  as  they  found  it 
needful  to  introduce  themselves  into  public 
esteem,  by  giving  out  prints  of  what  they  were 
rather  able  to  do  than  really  intended  to  prac 
tise;  so  that  our  having  two  banks  at  this  time 
settled,  and  more  erecting,  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  reduce  the  interest  of  money,  not  because  the 
nature  and  foundation  of  their  constitution  does 
not  tend  towards  it,  but  because,  finding  their 
hands  full  of  better  business,  they  are  wiser  than, 
by  being  slaves  to  old  obsolete  proposals,  to  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  great  improvement  they  can 
make  of  their  stock. 

This,  however,  does  not  at  all  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  a  bank,  nor  of  the  benefit  it  would  be 
to  the  public  trading-part  of  the  kingdom,  what 
ever  it  may  seem  to  do  on  the  practice  of  the 
present.  We  find  four  or  five  banks  now  in  view 
to  be  settled :  I  confess  I  expect  no  more  from 
those  to  come  than  we  have  found  from  the  past, 
and  I  think  1  make  no  breach  on  either  my 
charity  or  good  manners  in  saying  so ;  and  I  re 
flect  not  upon  any  of  the  banks  that  are  or  shall 
be  established  'for  not  doing  what  1  mention,  but 
for  making  such  publications  of  what  they  would 
j  do.  I  cannot  think  any  man  had  expected  the 
|  royal  bank  should  lend  'money  on  mortgages  at 
'  4  per  cent.,  nor  was  it  much  the  better  for  them 
to  make  publication  they  would  do  so,  from  the 
beginning  of  January  next  after  their  settlement, 
since  to  this  day,  as  I  am  informed,  they  have  not 
lent  one  farthing  in  that  manner. 

Our  banks  are  indeed  nothing  but  so  many 
goldsmiths'  shops,  where  the  credit  being  high 
(and  the  directors  as  high)  people  lodge  their 
money,  and  they,  the  directors  I  mean,  make 
their  advantage  of  it.  If  you  lay  it  at  demand, 
they  allow  you  nothing  ;  if  at  time,  3  per  cent., 
and  so  would  any  goldsmith  in  Lombard  street 
have  done  before;'  but  the  very  banks  themselves 
are  so  awkward  in  lending,  so  strict,  so  tedious, 
so  inquisitive,  and  withal  so  public  in  their  taking 
securities,  that  men  who  are  anything  tender 
will  not  go  to  them,  and  so  the  easiness  of  bor 
rowing  money,  so  much  designed,  is  defeated,  for 
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here  is  a  private  interest  to  be  made,  though  it : 
be  a  public  one,  and,  in  short,  it  is  only  a  great 
trade  carried  on  for  the  private  gain  of  a  few 
concerned  in  the  original  stock,  and  though  we 
are  to  hope  for  great  things,  because  they  have 
promised  them,  yet  they  are  all  future  that  we 
know  of. 

And  yet  all  this  while  a  bank  might  be  very 
beneficial  to  this  kingdom ;  and  this  might  be  so 
if  either  their  own  ingenuity  or  public  authority 
would  oblige  them  to  take  the  public  good  into 
equal  concern  with  their  private  interest. 

To  explain  what  I  mean  :  — 


IKianks  being  established  by  public  authority, 
ought  also,  as  all  public  things  are,  to  be  under 
limitations  and  restrictions  from  that  authority, 
and  those  limitations  being  regulated  with  a  pro 
per  regard  to  the  case  of  trade  in  general  and 
the  improvement  of  the  stock  in  particular,  would 
make  a  bank  a  useful,  profitable  thing  indeed. 


and  other  plao.es.  And  this  defect  I  conceive  the 
multiplicity  of  bunks  cannot  supply,  unless  a  per 
fect  understanding  could  be  secured  between 
them. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  several  methods  might 
be  proposed— sonic  I  shall  take  the  freedom  to 
hint  at. 

First :  That  the  present  bank  increase  their 
stock  to  at  least  five  millions  sterling,  to  be  set. 
tied  as  they  are  already,  with  some  small  limita 
tions,  to  make  the  methods  more  beneficial. 

Five  millions  sterling  is  an  immense  sum,  to 
which  add  the  credit  of  their  cash,  which  would 
supply  them  with  all  the  overplus  money  in  the 


town,  and  probably  might  amount  to  half  ns 
much  more  ;  and  then  the  credit  of  running  bills, 
which  by  circulating  would  no  question  be  an 
equivalent  to  the  other  half,  so  that  in  stock, 
I  credit,  and  bank-bills,  the  balance  of  their  cash 
!  j  would  be  always  ten  millions  sterling,  a  sum  that 


First :  a  bank  ought  to  be  of  a  magnitude  pro-   |  everybody  who  can  talk  of,  does  not  understand. 


portioned  to  the  trade  of  the  country  it  is  in, 
which  this  bank  is  so  far  from,  that  it  is  no  more 
to  the  whole  than  the  least  goldsmith's  cash  in 
Lombard  street  is  to  the  bank  ;  from  whence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  already  more  banks  are  con 
triving,  and  I  question  not  but  banks  in  London 
will,  ere  long,  be  as  frequent  as  lotteries,  the 
consequence  of  which  in  all  probability  will  be, 
the  diminishing  their  reputation,  or  a  civil  war 
with  one  another.  It  is  true  the  bank  of  England 
has  a  capital  stock,  but  yet,  was  that  stock  wholly 
clear  of  the  public  concern  of  the  government,  it 
is  not  above  a  fifth  part  of  what  would  be  neces 
sary  to  manage  the  whole  business  c*  the  town, 
which  it  ought,  though  not  to  do,  at  least  to  be 
able  to  do;  and  I  suppose  I  may  venture  to  say, 
above  one  half  of  the  stock  of  the  present  bank 
is  taken  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  exchequer. 


But  then  to  find  business  for  all  this  stock, 
which,  though  it  be  a  strange  thing  to  think  of,  is 
nevertheless  easy  when  it  comes  to  be  examined. 
And  first  for  the  business  :  this  bank  should  en 
large  the  number  of  their  directors  as  they  do  of 
their  stock,  and  should  then  establish  several  sub 
committees,  composed  of  their  own  members, 
who  should  have  the  directing  of  several  offices 
relating  to  Ihe  distinct  sorts  of  business  they  re 
ferred  to,  to  be  over-ruled  and  governed  by  the 
governor  and  directors  in  a  body,  but  to  have  a 
conclusive  power  as  to  contracts.  Of  these  there 
should  be 

One  office  for  loan  of  money  for  customs  of 
goods,  which,  by  a  plain  method,  might  be  so  or 
dered,  that  the  merchant  might  with  ease  pay  the 
highest  customs  down,  and  so  by  allowing  the 


..      .  ^ i(  bunk  4  per  cent,  advance,  be  first  sure  to  secure 

I  suppose  nobody  will  take  this  discourse  for  \  the  10/.  per  cent,  which  the  king  allows  for 
an  invective  against  the  bank  of  England.  I  be-  |  i  prompt  payment  at  the  custom-house,  and  be  also 
lieve  it  is  a  very  good  fund,  a  very  useful  one, 
and  a  very  profitable  one  :  it  has  been  useful  to 
the  government,  and  it  is  profitable  to  the  pro 
prietors,  and  the  establishing  it  at  such  a  junc 
ture,  when  our  enemies  were  making  groat  boasts 
of  our  poverty  and  want  of  money,  was  a  par 
ticular  glory  to  our  nation,  and  the  city  in  par 
ticular.  That  when  the  '  Paris  Gazette'  informed 
the  world  that  the  parliament  had  indeed  given 

the  king  grants  for  raising  money  in  funds  to  be  j  j  proportion  employ  a  large  cash;  and  it  is  the 
paid  in  remote  years,  but  money  was  so  scarce  j  j  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  the  bank  the 
that  no  anticipations  could  be  procured  ;  that '  paymaster  of  all  the  large  customs,  and  yet  the 
just  then,  besides  three  millions  paid  into  the  ex-  j  merchant  have  so  honourable  a  possession  of  his 
chequer  that  spring  on  other  taxes  by  way  of  |  j  goods,  as  may  be  neither  any  diminution  to  his 
advance,  there  was  an  overplus  stock  to  be  found  :  reputation,  or  any  hindrance  to  their  sale, 
of  1,200.000/.  sterling,  or  (to  make  it  speak  : ;  As  for  example  : — 

French)  of  above  fifteen  millions,  which  was  all  Suppos-i'  I  have  100  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to 
paid  voluntarily  into  the  exchequer,  in  less  than  import,  whose  customs  by  several  duties  comes 
Besides  this,  1  believe  the  j ;  to  1000/.,  and 


freed  from  the  troublesome  work  of  finding 
bondsmen  and  securities  for  the  money,  which 
has  exposed  many  a  man  to  the  tyranny  of  ex 
tents  cither  for  himself  or  his  friend,  to  his  utter 
ruin,  who,  under  a  more  moderate  prosecution, 
had  been  able  to  pay  all  his  debts,  and  by  this 
method  has  been  torn  to  pieces  and  disabled  from 
making  <my  tolerable  proposal  to  his  creditors. 
This  is  a  scene  of  large  business,  and  would  in 


present  bank  of  England  has  been  very  useful  to 
the  exchequer,  and  to  supply  the  king  with  re 
mittances  for  the  payment  of  the  army  in  Flan 
ders,  which  has  also,  by  the  way,  been  very  pro 
fitable  to  itself.  But  still  this  bank  is  not  of  that 
bulk  that  the  business  done  hero  requires,  nor  is 
it  able,  with  all  the  stock  it  Ins,  to  procure  tin; 
great  proposed  benefit — the  lowering  the  interest, 
of  money,  whereas  all  foreign  banks  absolutely 
govern  the  interest,  both  at  Amsterdam,  Genoa, 


want  cash  to  clear  them,  I  go  with 
my  bill  of  loading  to  the  bank,  who  appoint  their 
to  enter  the  goods  and  pay  the  duties, 
wl-.kh  goods  so  entered  by  the  bank  .--.hall  give 
them  title  enough   to  any  part,  or  the  whole, 
without  the  trouble  of  bills  of  sab,  or  convey 
ances,  defeazances,  and  the  like.     The  goods  are 
to  a  warehouse  at  tin;  waterside,  where 
has  a  free  ;u;d  public  aecoss  to  them, 
as  if  in  his  own  warehouse,  and  nn  honourable 
liberty  to  sell  and  deliver  either  the  whole  (pay- 
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:  ing  their  disburse")  or  a  part  without  it,  leaving 
but.  sufficient  for  the  payment:  and  out  of  that 
part  delivered,  either  by  notes  under  the  hand  of 
the  purchaser,  or  any  other  way,  he  may  clear 
the  same,  without  any  exactions  but  of  41.  per 
cent...  and  the  rest  are  his  own. 

The  ease  this  would  bring  to  trade,  the  deliv- 
:  erance  it  would  bring  to  the  merchants  from  the 
insults  of  goldsmiths,  &c.,  and  the  honour  it  would 
give  to  our  management  of  public  imposts,  with 
the  advantages  to  the  custom-house  itself,  and  the 
utter  destruction  of  extortion,  would  be  such  as 
would  give  a  due  value  to  the  bank,  and  make  all 
mankind  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  public  good.  The 
;  grievance  of  exactions  upon  merchants  in  this 
;  case  is  very  great ;  and  when  I  lay  the  blame  on 
the  goldsmiths,  because  they  are  the  principal 
people  made  use  of  on  such  occasions,  I  include 
i  a  great  many  other  sorts  of  brokers  and  moncy- 
i  jobbing  artists,  who  all  get  a  snip  out  of  the  mer 
chant.  I  myself  have  known  a  goldsmith  in 
Lombard  street  lend  a  man  700/.  to  pay  the  cus 
toms  of  a  hundred  pipes  of  Spanish  wines  ;  the 
wines  were  made  over  to  him  for  security  by  bill 
of  sale,  and  put  into  a  cellar,  of  which  the  gold 
smith  kept  the  key ;  the  merchant  was  to  pay  6/. 
per  cent,  interest  on  the  bond,  and  to  allow  'iQl. 
per  cent,  pretnio  for  advancing  the  money.  When 
he  had  the  wines  in  possession,  the  owner  could 
not  send  his  cooper  to  look  after  them,  but  the 
goldsmith's  man  must  attend  all  the  while,  for 
which  he  would  be  paid  5s.  a  day.  If  he  brought 
a  customer  to  see  them,  the  goldsmith's  man 
must  show  them ;  the  mon^jr  was  lent  for  two 
months;  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  sell  or 
deliver  a  pipe  of  wine  out  single,  or  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  as  he  might  have  sold  them  ;  but  on  a 
word  or  two  spoken  amiss  to  the  goldsmith,  or 
which  he  was  pleased  to  take  so,  he  would  have 
none  sold,  but  the  whole  parcel  together.  By  this 
usage  the  goods  lay  on  hand,  and  every  month 
the  money  remained  the  goldsmith  demanded  a 
guinea  percent,  forbearance,  besides  the  interest, 
till  at  last  by  leakage,  decay,  and  other  accidents, 
the  wines  began  to  lessen.  Then  the  goldsmith 
begins  to  tell  the  merchant  he  is  afraid  the  wines 
are  not  worth  the  money  he  has  lent,  and  demands 
further  security ;  and.  in  a  little  while  growing 
higher  and  rougher,  he  tells  him  he  must  have 
his  money  ;  the  merchant,  too  much  at  his  mercy 
because  he  cannot  provide  the  money,  is  forced 
to  consent  to  the  sale,  and  the  goods  being  re 
duced  to  seventy  pipes  sound  wine,  and  four 
unsound  (the  rest  being  sunk  for  filling  up),  were 
sold  for  13/.  per  pipe  the  sound,  and  3/.  the  un 
sound,  which  amounted  to  9-221.  together. 

£.   j.  </. 

The  cooper's  bill  came  to  -       -  30    0    0 

The  cellarage  a  year  and  half  to       -        -      1800 
Interests  on  the  bond  to  63     0    0 

The  goldsmith's  men  for  attendance         -        800 
Allowance  for  advance  of  the  money,  and 

forbearance  -       .       .       .       -74    00 


Principal  mouey  borrowed 
DU-J  to  the  merchant 


193    0    0 
700    0    0 


803     0    0 
29     0    0 


liy  the  most  moderate  computation  that  can 
oc,  these;  wines  cost  the  merchant  as  follows  :— 

FIRST   COST   WITH    'JIIABGES    ON   BOARD. 

In  Lisbon  15  millc  reis  per  pipe  is  1500 
mill.  re.  exchange,  at  6s.  4d.  per  nille 
rei  -  -  475  0  0 

Freight  to  London,  then  at  3;.  per  ton 

Assurance  on  500/.  at  2  per  cent. 

Petty  charges  -        ... 


150  0  0 
10  0  0 
500 


640    0    0 

So  that  'tis  manifest  by  the  extortion  of  this 
banker  the  poor  man  lost  the  whole  capital,  with 
freight  and  charges,  and  madp  but  291.  produce 
of  a  hundred  pipes  of  wine. 

One  other  office  of  this  bank,  and  which  would 
take  up  a  considerable  branch  of  the  stock,  is 
for  lending  money  upon  pledges,  which  should 
have  annexed  to  it  a  warehouse  and  factory,  where 
all  sorts  of  goods  might  publicly  be  sold  by  the 
consent  of  the  owners,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  owner,  the  bank  receiving  41.  per  cent,  inte 
rest,  and  2  per  cent,  commission  for  sale  of  the 
goods. 

A  third  office  should  be  appointed  for  discount 
ing  bills,  tallies,  and  notes,  by  which  all  tallies  of 
the  exchequer,  and  any  part  of  the  revenue, 
should  at  stated  allowances  be  ready  money  to' 
any  person,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  "overn- 
ment,  and  ease  of  all  such  as  are  any  ways 
concerned  in  public  undertakings. 

A  fourth  office  for  lending  money  upon  land 
securities  at  4  per  cent,  interest ;  by  which  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  mortgagee's  would  be 
wholly  restrained,  and  a  register  of  mortgages 
might  be  very  well  kept,  to  prevent  frauds."  ' 

A  fifth  office  for  exchanges  and  foreign  cor- 
respondences. 

A  sixth  for  inland  exchanges,  where  a  very 
largo  field  of  business  lies  before  them. 

Under  this  head  'twill  not  be  improper  to  con- 
iider,  that  this  method  will  most  effectually  answer 
all  the  notions  and  proposals  of  county  banks,  for 
by  this  office  they  would  be  all  rendered  useless 
ind  unprofitable  ;  since  one  bank  of  the  magni 
tude  I  mention,  with  a  branch  of  its  office  set 
ipart.  for  that  business,  might  with  ease  manage 
all  the  inland  exchange  of  the  kingdom. 

By  which  such  a  correspondence  with  all  the 
trading  towns  in  England  might  be  maintained, 
as  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  trade  with  the 
)ank.  _  Under  the  direction  of  this  office  a  pub- 
ic  cashier  should  be  appointed  in  every  county, 
;o  reside  in  the  capital  town  as  to  trade,  and  in 
»ome  counties  more,  through  whose  hands  all  the 
cash  of  the  revenue,  of  the  gentry,  and  of  trade, 
should  be  returned  on  the  bank  i'n  London,  and 
from  the  bank  again  on  their  cashier  in  every 
respective  county  or  town,  at  the  small  exchange 
of  £  per  cent.,  by  which  means  all  loss  of  money 
carried  upon  the  road,  to  the  encouragement  o"f 
robbers,  and  ruining  of  the  country  who  are  sued 
for  those  robberies,  would  be  more  effectually 
prevented  than  by  all  the  statutes  against  high- 
waymen  that  are  or  can  be  made. 

As  to  public  advancings  of  money  to  the 
government,  they  may  be  left  to  the  directors 
in  a  body,  as  all  other  disputes  and  contingent 
cases  are;  and  whoever  examines  these  headsof 
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business  apart,  and  has  any  judgment  in  the 
particulars,  will,  I  suppose,  allow  that  a  stock  of 
ten  millions  may  find  employment  in  them,  though 
it  be  indeed  a  very  great  sum. 

I  could  offer  some  very  good  reasons  why  this 
way  of  management  by  particular  offices  for  every 
particular  sort  of  business,  is  not  only  the  easiest, 
but  the  safest  way  of  executing  an  affair  of  such 
variety  and  consequence ;  also  I  could  state  a 
method  for  the  proceedings  of  those  private  offices, 
their  conjunction  with  and  dependence  on  the 
general  court  of  the  directors ;  and  how  the 
various  accompts  should  centre  in  one  general 
capital  account  of  stock,  with  regulations  and 
appeals  ;  but  I  believe  them  to  be  needless,  at  least 
in  this  place. 

If  it  be  objected  here,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
one  joint  stock  to  go  through  the  whole  business 
of  the  kingdom,  I  answer,  I  believe  it  is  not 
either  impossible  or  impracticable,  particularly  on 
this  one  account,  that  almost  all  the  country 
business  would  be  managed  by  running  bills,  and 
those  the  longest  abroad  of  any,  their  distance 
keeping  them  out,  to  the  increasing  the  credit, 
and  consequently  the  stock  of  the  bank. 

OF    THE    MULTIPLICITY    OF 
BANKS. 

What  is  touched  at  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  chapter  refers  to  one  bank  royal,  to  preside, 
as  it  were,  over  the  whole  cash  of  the  kingdom. 
But  because  some  people  do  suppose  this  work 
fitter  for  many  banks  than  for  one,  I  must  a  little 
consider  that  head.  And  first,  allowing  those 
many  banks  could  without  clashing  maintain  a 
constant  correspondence  with  one  another,  in 
passing  each  other's  bills  as  current  from  one  to 
another,  I  know  not  but  it  might  be  better  per 
formed  by  many  than  by  one ;  for  as  harmony 
makes  music  in  sound,  so  it  produces  success  in 
business. 

A  civil  war  among  merchants  is  always  the  ruin 
of  trade.  I  cannot  think  a  multitude  of  banks 
could  so  consist  with  one  another  in  England 
as  to  join  interests,  and  uphold  one  another's 
credit,  without  joining  stocks  too  ;  I  confess,  if  it 
could  be  done,  the  convenience  to  trade  would  be 
visible. 

If  I  were  to  propose  which  way  these  banks 
should  be  established,  I  answer,  allowing  a  due 
regard  to  some  gentlemen  who  have  had  thoughts 
of  the  same,  whose  methods  I  shall  not  so  much 
as  touch  upon,  much  less  discover,  my  thoughts 
run  upon  quite  different  methods,  both  for  the 
fund  and  the  establishment. 

Every  principal  town  in  England  is  a  corpo 
ration,  upon  which  the  fund  may  be  settled ; 
which  will  sufficiently  answer  the  difficult  and 
chargeable  work  of  suing  for  a  corporation  by 
patent  or  act  of  parliament. 

A  general  subscription  of  stock  being  made, 
and  by  deeds  of  settlement  placed  in  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  the  city  or  corporation  for  the 
time  being  in  trust,  to  be  declared  by  deeds  of 
uses,  some  of  the  directors  being  always  made 
members  of  the  said  corporation,  and  joined  in 
the  trust,  the  bank  hereby  becomes  the  public 
stock  of  the  town,  something  like  what  they  call 
the  rents  of  the  town-house  in  France,  and  is 


managed  in  the  name  of  the  said  corporation,  to 
whom  the  directors  are  accountable,  and  they 
back  again  to  the  general  court. 

For  example :  —  Suppose  the  gentlemen  or 
tradesmen  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  by  a  sub 
scription  of  cash,  design  to  establish  a  bank.  The 
subscriptions  being  made,  the  stock  is  paid  into 
the  chamber  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  managed 
by  a  court  of  directors,  as  all  banks  are,  and 
chosen  out  of  the  subscribers,  the  mayor  only 
of  the  city  to  he  always  one;  to  be  managed  in 
the  name  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Nor 
wich,  but  for  the  uses  in  a  deed  of  trust  to  be 
made  by  the  subscribers,  and  mayor  and  aldermen, 
at  large  mentioned.  I  make  no  question  but  a 
hank  thus  settled  would  have  as  firm  a  founda 
tion  as  any  bank  need  to  have,  and  every  way 
answer  the  ends  of  a  corporation. 

Of  these  sorts  of  banks  England  might  very 
well  establish  fifteen  at  the  several  towns  hereafter 
mentioned  ;  some  of  which,  though  they  are  not 
the  capital  towns  of  the  counties,  yet  are  more 
the  centre  of  trade,  which  in  England  runs  in 
veins,  like  mines  of  metal  in  the  earth. 


Leeds,  or  Halifax,  or 
York. 

Nottingham. 

Warwick,  or  Birming 
ham. 

Oxford,  or  Reading. 

Bedford. 

Norwich. 

Colchester. 


Canterbury. 
Salisbury. 
Exeter. 
Bristol. 
Worcester. 
Shrewsbury. 
Manchester. 
Newcastle  upon 
Tyne. 

Every  one  of  these  banks  to  have  a  cashier 
in  London,  unless  they  could  all  have  a  general 
correspondence  and  credit  with  the  bank  royal. 

These  banks  in  their  respective  counties  should 
be  a  general  staple  and  factory  for  the  manufac 
tures  of  the  said  county,  where  every  man  that 
had  goods  made  might  have  money  at  a  small 
interest  for  advance ;  the  goods  in  the  mean  time 
being  sent  forward  to  market,  to  a  warehouse  for 
that  purpose  erected  in  London,  where  they 
should  be  disposed  of  to  all  the  advantages  the 
j  owner  could  expect,  paying  only  1  per  cent, 
commission.  Or  if  the  maker  wanted  credit  in 
London  either  for  Spanish  wool,  cotton,  oil,  or  any 
goods,  while  his  goods  were  in  the  warehouse  of 
the  said  bank,  his  bill  should  be  paid  by  the  bank 
to  the  full  value  of  his  goods,  or  at  least  within 
a  small  matter.  These  banks,  either  by  corres- 
•  pondence  with  each  other,  or  an  order  to  their 
1  cashier  in  London,  might  with  ease  so  pass  each 
;  other's  bills,  that  a  man  who  has  cash  at  PIv- 
i  mouth,  and  wants  money  at  Berwick,  may  transfer 
|  his  cash  at  Plymouth  to  Newcastle  in  half  an 
hour's  time,  without  either  hazard,  or  charge,  or 
time,  allowing  only  £  per  cent,  exchange  j  and 
so  of  all  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Or  if  he  wants  money  at  Newcastle,  and  has 
goods  at  Worcester,  or  at  any  other  clothing- 
town,  sending  his  goods  to  be  sold  by  the  factory 
of  the  bank  of  Worcester,  he  may  remit  by  the 
bank  to  Newcastle,  or  anywhere  else,  as  readily 
as  if  his  goods  were  sold  and  paid  for  ;  and  n« 
exactions  made  upon  him  for  the  convenience  ha 
enjoys. 

This  discourse  of  banks  the  reader  is  to  under 
stand  to  have  no  relation  to  the  present  posture 
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of  affairs,  with  respect  to  the  scarcity  of  current 
money,  which  seems  to  have  put  a  stop  to  that 
part  of  a  stock  we  call  credit ;  which  always  is, 
and  indeed  must  be  the  most  essential  part  of  a 
bank,  and  without  which  no  bank  can  pretend  to 
subsist,  at  least  to  advantage. 

A  bank  is  only  a  great  stock  of  money  put 
together,  to  be  employed  by  some  of  the  sub 
scribers  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole.  This  stock  of  money  subsists  not 
barely  on  the  profits  of  its  own  stock,  for  that 
would  be  inconsiderable,  but  upon  the  contin- 
gences  and  accidents  which  multiplicity  of  business 
occasions.  As  for  instance ;  a  man  that  comes 
for  money,  and  knows  he  may  have  it  to-morrow, 
perhaps  he  is  in  haste,  and  won't  take  it  to  day. 
Only  that  he  may  be  sure  of  it  to-morrow,  he 
takes  a  memorandum  under  the  hand  of  the  officer 
that  he  shall  have  it  whenever  he  calls  for  it ; 
and  this  memorandum  we  call  a  bill.  To-morrow, 
when  he  intended  to  fetch  his  money,  comes  a 
man  to  him  for  money ;  aud  to  save  himself  the 
labour  of  telling,  he  gives  him  the  memorandum 
or  bill  aforesaid  for  his  money  ;  this  second  man 
does  as  the  first,  and  a  third  does  as  he  did,  and 
so  the  bill  runs  about  a  month,  two  or  three ; 
and  this  is  that  we  call  credit ;  for  by  the  circu 
lation  of  a  quantity  of  these  bills,  the  bank  enjoys 
the  full  benefit  of  as  much  stock  in  real  value,  as 
the  supposititious  value  of  the  bills  amounts  to  ; 
and  wherever  this  credit  fails,  this  advantage 
fails ;  for  immediately  all  men  come  for  their 
money,  and  the  bank  must  die  of  itself;  for  !  am 
sure  no  bank  by  the  simple  improvement  of  their 
single  stock,  can  ever  make  any  considerable 
advantage. 

I  confess  a  bank  who  can  lay  a  fund  for  the 
security  of  their  bills,  which  shall  produce,  first 
an  annual  profit  to  the  owner,  and  yet  make  good 
the  passant-bill,  may  stand,  and  be  advantageous 
too,  because  there  is  a  real  and  a  supposititious 
value  both,  and  the  real  always  ready  to  make 
good  the  supposititious  ;  and  this  I  know  no  way 
to  bring  to  pass,  but  by  land,  which  at  the  same 
.time  that  it  lies  transferred  to  secure  the  value  of 
every  bill  given  out,  brings  in  a  separate  profit 
to  the  owner  ;  and  this  way  no  question  but  the 
whole  kingdom  might  be  a  bank  to  itself,  though 
no  ready  money  were  to  be  found  in  it. 

I  had  gone  on  in  some  sheets  with  my  notion 
of  land,  being  the  best  bottom  for  public  banks, 
and  the  easiness  of  bringing  it  to  answer  all  the 
ends  of  money  deposited,  with  double  advantage  ; 
but  I  find  myself  happily  prevented  by  a  gentle 
man,  who  has  published  the  very  same,  though 
since  this  was  wrote  ;  and  I  was  always  master  of 
so  much  wit  as  to  hold  rny  tongue  while  they 
spoke  who  understood  the  thing  better  than 
myself. 

Mr  John  Asgill  of  Lincoln's-inn,  in  a  small  tract, 
intituled,  '  Several  Assertions  proved,  in  order  to 
create  another  species  of  Money  than  Gold  and 
Silver,'  has  so  distinctly  handled  this  very  case, 
with  such  strength  of  argument,  such  clearness 
of  reason,  such  a  judgment,  and  such  a  style,  as 
all  the  ingenious  part  of  the  world  must  acknow 
ledge  themselves  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  that 
piece. 

At  the  sight  of  which  book  I  laid  by  all  that 
had  been  written  by  me  on  that  subject ;  for  I 


had  much  rather  confess  myself  incapable  of 
handling  that  point  like  him,  than  have  convinced 
the  world  of  it  by  my  impertinence. 

OF    THE    HIGHWAYS. 

It  is  a  prodigious  charge  the  whole  nation 
groans  under  for  the  repair  of  highways,  which, 
after  all,  lie  in  a  very  ill  posture  too  ;  I  make  no 
question  but  if  it  was  taken  into  consideration  by 
those  who  have  the  power  to  direct  it,  the  kingdom 
might  be  wholly  eased  of  that  burthen,  and  the 
highways  be  kept  in  good  condition,  which  now 
lie  in  a  most  shameful*  manner  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  many  places  wholly  unpass- 
able ;  from  whence  arise  tolls  and  impositions 
upon  passengers  and  travellers ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  trespasses  and  encroachments  upon  lands 
adjacent,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  owners. 

The  rate  for  the  highways  is  the  most  arbitrary 
and  unequal  tax  in  the  kingdom  ;  in  some  places 
two  or  three  rates  of  6d.  per  £.  in  the  year,  in 
others  the  whole  parish  cannot  raise  wherewith 
to  defray  the  charge,  either  by  the  very  bad  con 
dition  of  the  road,  or  distance  of  materials ;  in 
others  the  surveyors  raise  what  they  never  expend, 
and  the  abuses,  exactions,  connivances,  frauds,  and 
embezzlements,  are  innumerable. 

The  Romans,  while  they  governed  this  island, 
made  it  one  of  their  principal  cares  to  make  and 
repair  the  highways  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
chief  roads  we  now  use  are  of  their  marking 
out  ;  the  consequence  of  maintaining  them  was 
such,  or  at  least  so  esteemed,  that  they  thought 
it  not.  below  them  to  employ  their  legionary  troops 
in  the  work ;  and  it  was  sometimes  the  business 
of  whole  armies,  either  when  in  winter  quarters, 
or  in  the  intervals  of  truce  or  peace  with  the  na 
tives.  Nor  have  the  Romans  left  us  any  greater 
tokens  of  their  grandeur  and  magnificence,  than 
the  ruins  of  those  causeways  and  streetways 
which  are  at  this  day  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  some  of  which  have,  by  the  visible, 
remains,  been  discovered  to  traverse  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  and  others,  for  more  than  an  hundred 
miles,  are  to  be  traced  from  colony  to  colony,  as 
they  had  particular  occasion.  The  famous  high 
way,  or  street,  called  Watling  street,  which  some 
will  tell  you  began  at  London  stone,  and  passing 
that  very  street  in  the  city,  which  we  to  this  day 
call  by  that  name,  went  on  west  to  that  spot 
where  Tyburn  now  stands,  and  then  turned  north 
west  in  so  straight  a  line  to  St  Alban's,  that  'tis 
now  the  most  exact  road  (in  one  line  for  twenty 
miles)  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  though  disused  now 
as  the  chief,  yet  is  as  good,  and  I  believe  the  best 
road  to  St  Alban's,  and  is  still  called  the  strectway. 
From  whence  it  is  traced  into  Shropshire  above 
an  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  with  a  multitude  of 
visible  antiquities  upon  it,  discovered  and  de 
scribed  very  accurately  by  Mr  Cambden.  The 
fosse,  another  Roman  work,  lies  at  this  day  as 
visible,  and  as  plain  a  high  causeway,  of  above 
thirty  foot  broad,  ditched  on  either  side,  and  coped 
and  paved  where  need  is,  as  exact  and  every  jot 
as  beautiful  as  the  king's  new  road  through  Hyde 
Park ;  in  which  figure  it  now  lies  from  near 
Marshfield  to  Cirencester,  and  again  from  Ciren- 
cester  to  the  hill  three  miles  on  this  side  Glouces 
ter,  which  is  not  less  than  twenty-six  miles,  and 
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is  made  use  of  as  the  great  road  to  those  towns 
and  probably  has  been  so  for  a  thousand  years, 
with  little  repairs. 

If  we  set  aside  the  barbarity  and  customs  o! 
the  Romans,  as  heathens,  and  take  them  as  a  civil 
government,  we  must  allow  they  were  the  pattern 
of  the  whole  world  for  improvement  and  increase 
of  urts  and  learning,  civilizing  and  methodizing 
nations  and  countries  conquered  by  their  valour ; 
and  if  this  was  one  of  their  great  cares,  that 
consideration  ought  to  move  something.  But  to 
the  great  example  of  that  generous  people  I  will 
add  throe  arguments. 

1.  'Tis  useful,  and  that  as  'tis  convenient  for 
carriages,  which  in  a  trading  country  is  a  great 
help  to   negoce,  and    promotes  universal  corre 
spondence,  without  which  our  inland  trade  could 
not  be  managed.     And  under  this  head  I  could 
name  a  thousand  conveniences  of  a  safe,  pleasant, 
well-repaired  highway,  both  to  the  inhabitant  and 
the  traveller;  but  I  think  'tis  needless. 

2.  'Tis  easy.    I  question  not  to  make  it  appear 
'tis  easy,  to  put  all  the  high  roads,  especially  in 
England,  in  a  noble  figure,  large,  dry,  and  clean, 
well  drained  and    free  from  floods,    unpassable 
sloughs,  deep  cart-ruts,  high  ridges,  and  all  the 
inconveniences  they  now  are  full  of;  and  when 
once  done,  much  easier  still  to  be  maintained  so. 

3.  It  may  be  cheaper,  and  the  whole  assessment 
for  the  repairs  of  highways  for  ever  be  dropped, 
or  applied  to  other  uses  for  the  public  benefit. 

Here  I  beg  the  reader's  favour  for  a  small  di 
gression. 

I  am  not  proposing  this  as  an  undertaker,  or 
set  ting  a  price  to  the  public,  for  which  I  will  per 
form  it  like  one  of  the  projectors  I  speak  of;  but 
laying  open  a  project  for  the  performance,  which 
whenever  the  public  affairs  will  admit  our  gover 
nors  to  consider  of,  will  be  found  so  feasible,  that 
no  question  they  may  find  undertakers  enough  for 
the  performance  ;  and  in  this  undertaking  age  1 
do  not  doubt  but  'twould  be  easy  at  any  time  to 
procure  persons  at  their  own  charge  to  perform 
it  for  any  single  county,  as  a  pattern  and  experi 
ment  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  proposal  is  as  follow*: 

First,  that  an  act  of  parliament  be  made,  with 
liberty  for  the  undertakers  to  dig  and  trench,  to 
cut  down  hedges  and  tree*,  or  whatever  is  needful 
for  ditching,  draining,  and  carrying  off  water, 
cleaning,  enlarging,  and  levelling  the  roads,  with 
power  to  lav  open  or  inclose  lands  ;  to  encroach 
into  lands,  dig,  raise,  and  level  fences,  plant  mid 
pull  up  hedges  or  trees,  for  the  enlarging,  widen 
ing,  and  draining  the  highways,  with  power  to 
turn  either  the  roads,  or  water-courses,  rivers, 
and  brooks,  as  by  the  directors  of  the  works  shall 
be  found  needful,  always  allowing  satisfaction  to 
be  first  made  to  the  owners  of  such  lands,  either 
liy  assigning  to  them  equivalent  lands,  or  payment 
iu  money,  the  value  to  be  adjusted  by  two 
indifferent  persons,  to  be  named  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper  for  the  time  being ; 
and  no  water-course  to  be  turned  from  any  wi'ti-r- 
in:  1,  without  satisfaction  first  made  both  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant. 

But  before  I  proceed,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two 
to  this  article. 


The  chief,  and  almost  the  only  cause  of  the 
deepness  and  foulness  of  the  roads,  is  occasioned 
by  the  standing  water,  which  for  want  of  due  care 
to  draw  it  off  by  scouring  and  opening  ditches  and 
drains,  and  other  water-courses,  and  clearing  of 
passages,  soaks  into  the  earth,  and  softens  it  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  weight  of 
horses  and  carnages  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  power 
to  dig,  trench,  and  cut  down,  &c.,  mentioned 
above,  will  be  of  absolute  necessity.  But  because 
the  liberty  seems  very  large,  and  some  may  think 
'tis  too  great  a  power  to  be  granted  to  any  body  \ 
of  men  over  their  neighbours.  'Tis  answered  :  — 

1.  'Tis  absolutely  necessary,  or  the  work  can 
not  be  done;  and  the  doing  of  the  work  is  of 
much  greater  benefit  than  the  damage  can  amount 
to. 

2.  Satisfaction  to  be  made  to  tne  owner,  and 
that  first  too,  before  the  damage  be  done,  is  an 
unquestionable  equivalent ;  und  both  together,  I 
think,  are  a  very  full  answer  to  any  objection  in 
that  case. 

Besides  this  act  of  parliament,  a  commission 
must  be  granted  to  fifteen,  at  least,  in  the  name 
of  the  undertakers,  to  whom  every  county  shall 
have  power  to  join  ten,  who  are  to  sit  with  the 
said  fifteen,  so  often  and  so  long  as  the  said  fifteen 
do  sit  for  affairs  relating  to  that  county ;  which 
fifteen,  or  any  seven  of  them,  shall  be  directors  of 
the  wo«ks,  to  be  advised  by  the  said  ten,  or  any 
five  of  them,  in  matters  of  right  and  claim  ;  and 
the  said  ten  to  adjust  differences  in  the  countries, 
and  to  have  right  by  process  to  appeal  in  the 
name  either  of  lords  of  manors,  or  privileges 
of  towns  or  corporations,  who  shall  be  either 
damaged  or  encroached  upon  by  the  said  work. 
All  appeals  to  be  heard  and  determined  immedi 
ately  by  the  said  Lord  Chancellor,  or  commission 
from  him,  that  the  work  may  receive  no  inter 
ruption. 

This  commission  shall  give  power  to  the  said 
fifteen  to  press  waggons,  carts,  and  horses,  oxen, 
and  men,  and  detain  them  to  work  a  certain 
limited  time,  and  within  certain  limited  space  of 
miles  from  their  own  dwellings,  and  at  a  certain 
rate  of  payment.  No  men,  horses,  or  carts,  to  be 
pressed  against  their  consent,  during  the  times  of 
hay  time,  or  harvest ;  or  upon  market  days,  if  the 
person  aggrieved  will  make  affidavit  he  is  obliged 
to  be  with  his  horses  or  carts  at  the  said  markets. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  condition  the  highways  in  England  now  lie 
in,  that  in  most  places  there  is  a  convenient  dis 
tance  of  land  left  open  for  travelling,  either  for 
driving  of  cattle,  or  marching  of  troops  of  horse, 
with  porhaps  as  few  lanes  or  defiles  as  in  any 
countries.  The  cross-roads,  which  are  generally 
narrow,  are  yet  broad  enough  in  most  places  for 
two  carriages  to  pass ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  on  most  of  the  high  roads  a  great  deal 
of  waste  land  thrown  in  as  it  Were  for  an  overplus 
to  the  highway ;  which  though  it  be  used  of  j 
course  by  cattle  and  travellers  on  occasion,  is  { 
indeed  no  benefit  at  all  cither  to  the  traveller  as  I 

road,  or  to  the  poor  as  a  common,  or  to  the  I 
lord  of  the  manor  as  a  waste,  upon  it  grows  j 
neither  timber  nor  grass,  in  any  quantity  answer-  | 

!1  to  the  land  ;  but,   though  to  no  purpose,  is 
B  down,  poached,  and  overrun  by  drifts  of 
rattle  in  tlic  winter,  or  spoiled  with  the  dust  in 
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the  summer.  And  this  I  have  observed  in  many 
parts  of  England  to  be  as  good  land  as  any  of  the 
neighbouring  enclosures,  as  capable  of  improve 
ment,  and  to  as  good  purpose. 

These  lands  only  being  enclosed  and  manured, 
leaving  the  roads  to  dimensions  without  measure 
sufficient,  are  the  fund  upon  which  I  build  the 
prodigious  stock  of  money  that  must  do  this  work. 
These  lands,  which  I  shall  afterwards  make  an 
essay  to  value,  being  enclosed,  will  be  either  sale 
able  to  raise  money,  or  fit  to  exchange  with  those 
gentlemen  who  must  part  with  some  land  where 
the  ways  are  narrow.  Always  reserving  a  quan 
tity  of  these  lands  to  be  let  out  to  tenants ;  the 
rent  to  be  paid  into  the  public  stock  or  bank  of 
the  undertakers,  and  to  be  reserved  for  keeping 
the  ways  in  the  same  repair ;  and  the  said  bank 
to  forfeit  the  lands  if  they  are  not  so  maintained. 

Another  branch  of  the  stock  must  be  hands ; 
for  a  stock  of  men  is  a  stock  of  money ;  to  which 
purpose  every  county,  city,  town,  and  parish,  shall 
be  rated  at  a  set  price,  equivalent  to  eight  years' 
payment  for  the  repair  of  highways  ;  which  each 
county,  &c.  shall  raise,  not  by  assessment  in 
money,  but  by  pressing  of  men,  horses,  and  car 
riages  for  the  work ;  the  men,  horses,  &c.  to  be 
employed  by  the  directors.  In  which  case  all 
corporal  punishments,  as  of  whippings,  stocks, 
pillories,  houses  of  correction,  &c.  might  be  easily 
transmitted  to  a  certain  number  of  days'  work 
on  the  highways,  and  in  consideration  of  this 
provision  of  men,  the  country  should  for  ever  after 
be  acquitted  of  any  contribution,  either  in  money 
or  work,  for  repair  of  the  highways,  building  of 
bridges  excepted. 

There  lies  some  popular  objection  against  this 
undertaking  ;  and  the  first  is,  the  great  contro 
verted  point  of  England,  enclosure  of  the  common, 
which  tends  to  depopulation,  and  injures  the  poor. 

2.  Who  shall  be  judges  or  surveyors  of  the 
work,  to  oblige  the  undertakers  to  perform  to  a 
certain  limited  degree. 

For  the  first ;  the  enclosure  of  the  common. 
A  clause  that  runs  as  far  as  to  an  encroachment 
upon  Magna  Charta,  and  a  most  considerable 
branch  of  the  property  of  the  poor.  I  answer  it 
thus  : 

1.  The  lands  we  enclose  are  not  such  as  from 
which  the  poor  do  indeed  reap  any  benefit,  or  at 
least  any  that  is  considerable. 

2.  The    bank    and  public  stock,  who  are  to 
manage  this  great  undertaking,  will  have  so  many 
littie  labours  to  perform,  and  offices  to   bestow, 
that  are  fit  only  for  labouring  poor  persons  to 
do,  as  will  put  them  in  a  condition  to  provide  for 
the  poor  who  are  so  injured,  that  can  work  ;  and 
to   those  who  cannot,    may  allow  pensions  for 
overseeing,  supervising,  and  the  like,  which  will 
be  more  than  equivalent. 

3.  For  depopulations,  the  contrary  should  be 
secured,  by  obliging  the  undertakers,  at  such  and 
such  certain  distances,  to  erect  cottages,  two  at 
least  in  a  place,  which  would  be  useful  to  the 
work,  and  safety  of  the  traveller,  to  which  should 
be  an  allotment  of  land,  always  sufficient  to  invite 
the  poor  inhabitant,  in  which  the  poor  should  be 
tenant  for  life  gratis,  doing  duty  upon  the  highway 
as  should    be  appointed ;  by  which,  and  many 
other  methods,  the  poor  should  be  great  gainers 
by  the  proposal,  instead  of  being  injured. 


4.  By  this  erecting  of  cottages  at  proper  dis 
tances,  a  man  might  travel  over  all  England  as 
through  a  street,  where   he  could  never  want 
either  rescue  fromthieves,  or  directions  for  his  way 

5.  This  very  undertaking   once  duly  settled, 
might  in  a  few  years  so  order  it,  that  there  should 
be  no  poor  for  the  common  ;  and  if  so,  what  need 
of  a  common  for  the  poor  ?   Of  which  in  its  pro 
per  place. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  who  should  oblige 
the  undertakers  to  the  performance  ? 

1.  I  answer,    their    commission    and  charter 
should  become  void,  and  all  their  stock  forfeit, 
and  the  lands  enclosed  and  unsold,  remain  as  a 
pledge,  which  would  be  security  sufficient. 

2.  The  ten  persons  chosen  out  of  every  county, 
should  have  power  to  inspect  and  complain,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  such  complaint,  to  make 
a  survey,  and  to  determine  by  a  jury,  in  which 
case  on  default,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed. 

3.  The  lands  settled  on  the  bank  shall  be  liable 
to  be  extended  for  the  uses  mentioned,  if  the  same 
at  any  time  be  not  maintained  in  the  condition 
at  first  provided,  and  the  bank  to  be  amerced 
upon  complaint  of  the  country. 

These  and  other  conditions,  which  on  a  legal 
settlement  to  be  made  by  wiser  heads  than  mine, 
might  be  thought  on,  I  do  believe  would  form  a 
constitution  so  firm,  so  fair,  and  so  equally  advan 
tageous  to  the  country,  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
public,  as  has  not  been  put  in  practice  in  these 
latter  ages  of  the  world.  To  discourse  of  this  a 
little  in  general,  and  to  instance  in  a  place,  per 
haps,  that  has  not  its  fellow  in  the  kingdom,  the 
parish  of  Islington  in  Middlesex ;  there  lies 
through  this  large  parish  the  greatest  road  in 
England,  and  the  most  frequented,  especially  by 
cattle  for  Smithfield  market ;  this  great  road  has 
so  many  branches,  and  lies  for  so  long  a  way 
through  the  parish,  and  withal  has  the  incon 
venience  of  a  clayey  ground,  and  no  gravel  at 
hand,  that,  modestly  speaking,  the  parish  is  not 
able  to  keep  it  in  repair,  by  which  means  several 
cross-roads  in  the  parish  lie  wholly  unpassable, 
and  carts  and  horses,  and  men  too,  have  been 
almost  buried  in  holes  and  sloughs,  and  the  main 
road  itself  has  for  many  years  lain  in  a  very  ordi 
nary  condition,  which  occasioned  several  motions 
in  parliament  to  raise  a  toll  at  Highgate,  for  the 
performance  of  what  it  was  impossible  the  parish 
should  do,  and  yet  was  of  so  absolute  necessity  to 
be  done.  And  is  it  not  very  probable  the  parish 
of  Islington  would  part  with  all  the  waste  land 
upon  their  roads,  to  be  eased  of  the  intolerable 
assessment  for  repair  of  the  highway,  and  answer 
the  poor,  who  reap  but  a  small  benefit  from  it, 
some  other  way  ?  And  yet  I  am  free  to  affirm, 
that  for  a  grant  of  waste,  and  almost  useless  land, 
lying  open  to  the  highway,  those  lands  to  be 
improved,  as  they  might  easily  be,  together  with 
the  eight  years'  assessment  to  be  provided  in 
workmen,  a  noble  magnificent  causeway  might  be 
erected,  with  ditches  on  cither  side  deep  enough 
Co  receive  the  water,  and  drains  sufficient  to  carry 
it  off,  which  causeway  should  be  four  feet  high  at 
least,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad,  to  reach 
from  London  to  Barnet,  paved  in  the  middle,  to 
keep  it  coped,  and  so  supplied  with  gravel,  and 
other  proper  materials,  as  should  secure  it  from 
decay  with  small  repairing. 
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1  hope  no  man  would  be  so  weak  now,  as  to 
imagine  that  by  lands  lying  open  to  the  road,  to 
be  assigned  to  the  undertakers,  I  should  mean 
that  all  Finchley  common  should  be  enclosed  and 
sold  for  this  work ;  but  least  somebody  should 
start  such  a  preposterous  objection,  1  think  'tis 
not  improper  to  mention,  that  wherever  a  high 
way  is  to  be  carried  over  a  large  common,  forest, 
or  waste,  without  a  hedge  on  either  hand  for  a 
certain  distance,  there  the  several  parishes  shall 
allot  the  directors  a  certain  quantity  of  the  com 
mon  to  lie  parallel  with  the  road,  at  a  proportioned 
number  of  feet  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
said  road  ;  consideration  also  to  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  or  else  giving  them  only 
room  for  the  road  directly,  shall  suffer  them  to 
enclose  in  any  one  spot  so  much  of  the  said  com- 
mon,  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  like  quantity 
of  land  lying  by  the  road ;  thus,  where  the  land  is 
good,  and  the  materials  for  erecting  a  causeway 
near,  the  less  land  may  serve ;  and  on  the  contrary 
the  more ;  but  in  general,  allowing  them  the 
quantity  of  land  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the 
causeway,  and  forty  rods  in  breadth,  though  where 
the  land  is  poor,  as  on  downs  and  plains,  the  pro 
portion  must  be  considered  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
country. 

Another  point  for  the  dimensions  of  roads 
should  be  adjusted  ;  and  the  breadth  of  them,  I 
think,  cannot  be  less  than  thus : 

From  London  every  way  10  miles  the  high  post 
road  to  be  built  full  40  feet  in  breadth,  and  4  feet 
high,  the  ditches  8  feet  broad,  and  6  feet  deep, 
and  from  thence  onward  30  feet,  and  so  in  pro 
portion. 

Cross-roads  to  be  20  feet  broad,  and  ditches 
proportioned ;  no  lanes  and  passes  less  than  9 
feet  without  ditches. 

The  middle  of  the  high  causeways  to  be  paved 
with  stone,  chalk,  or  grave),  and  kept  always  two 
feet  higher  than  the  sides,  that  the  water  might 
have  a  free  course  into  the  ditches,  and  persons 
kept  in  constant  employ  to  fill  up  holes,  let.  out 
water,  open  drains,  and  the  like,  as  there  should 
be  occasion.  A  proper  work  for  highwaymen, 
and  such  malefactors,  as  might  on  those  services 
be  exempted  from  the  gallows. 

It  may  here  be  objected,  that  eight  years'  assess 
ment  to  be  demanded  down,  is  too  much  in  reason 
to  expect  any  of  the  poorer  sort  can  pay  ;  as  for 
instance ;  if  a  farmer  who  keeps  a  team  of  horses 
be  at  the  common  assessment,  to  work  a  week,  it 
must  not  be  put  so  hard  upon  any  man,  as  to  work 
eight  weeks  together.  'Tis  easy  to  answer  this 
objection. 

So  many  as  are  wanted  must  be  had ;  if  a 
farmer's  team  cannot  be  spared  without  prejudice 
to  him  so  long  together,  he  may  spare  it  at  sun 
dry  times,  or  agree  to  be  assessed,  and  pay  the 
assessment  at  sundry  payments ;  and  the  bank 
may  make  it  as  easy  to  them  as  they  please. 

Another  method,  however,  might  be  found  to 
fix  this  work  at  once.  As  suppose  a  bank  be 
settled  for  the  highways  of  the  county  of  Middle 
sex,  which  as  they  arc,  without  doubt,  the  most 
used  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  so  also  they  require 
the  more  charge,  and  in  some  parts  lie  in  the  worst 
condition  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 

If  the  parliament  fix  the  charge  of  the  survey 
of  the  highways  upon  a  bank  to  be  aopointed  for 


that  purpose,  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  the  bank 
undertaking  to  do  the  work,  or  to  forfeit  the  said 
settlement. 

As  thus  : — Suppose  the  tax  on  land,  and  tene 
ments  for  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex,  does,  or 
should  be  so  ordered,  as  it  might  amount  to  20,0001. 
per  annum,  more  or  less,  which  it  now  does,  and 
much  more,  including  the  work  of  the  farmer's 
teams,  which  must  be  accounted  as  money,  and 
is  equivalent  to  it,  with  some  allowance  to  be  rated 
for  the  city  of  London,  &c.  who  do  enjoy  the 
benefit,  and  make  the  most  use  of  the  said  roads, 
both  for  carrying  of  goods,  and  bringing  provisions 
to  the  city,  and  therefore  in  reason  ought  to  con 
tribute  towards  the  highways ;  for  it  is  a  most 
unequal  thing,  that  the  road  from  Highgate  to 
Smithfield  market,  by  which  the  whole  city  is,  in 
a  manner,  supplied  with  live  cattle,  and  the  road 
by  those  cattle  horribly  spoiled,  should  lie  all  upon 
that  one  parish  of  Islington  to  repair ;  wherefore 
I'll  suppose  a  rate  for  the  highways  to  be  gathered 
through  the  city  of  London  of  10,000*.  per  annum 
more ;  which  may  be  appointed  to  be  paid  by 
carriers,  drovers,  and  all  such  as  keep  teams, 
horses,  or  coaches,  and  the  like,  or  many  ways, 
as  is  most  equal  and  reasonable  ;  the  waste  lands 
in  the  said  county,  which  by  the  consent  of  the 
parishes,  lords  of  the  manors,  and  proprietors, 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  undertakers  when  enclosed 
and  let  out,  m;ty  (the  land  in  Middlesex  generally 
letting  high)  amount  to  5.000/.  per  annum  more. 
If  then  an  act  of  parliament  be  procured  to  settle 
the  tax  of  30.000/.  per  annum  for  eight  years, 
most  of  which  will  be  levied  in  workmen,  and  not 
in  money,  and  the  waste  lands  for  ever ;  I  dare 
be  bold  to  offer,  that  the  highways  for  the  whole 
county  of  Middlesex  should  be  put  into  the  fol 
lowing  form,  and  the  5,0001.  per  annum  land  be 
bound  to  remain  as  a  security  to  maintain  them 
so,  and  the  county  be  never  burdened  with  any 
further  tax  for  the  repair  of  the  highways. 

And  that  I  may  not  propose  a  matter  in  gene 
ral,  like  begging  the  question,  without  demonstra 
tion,  I  shall  enter  into  the  particulars,  how  it  may 
be  performed,  and  that  under  these  following  heads 
of  articles. 

1.  What  I  propose  to  do  to  the  highways. 

2.  What  the  charge  will  be. 

3.  How  to  be  raised. 

4.  What  security  for  performance. 

5.  What  profit  to  the  undertaker. 

1.  What  I  propose  to  do  to  the  highways. 
I  answer  first,  not  repair  them,  and  yet  secondly, 
not  alter  them,  that  is,  not  alter  the  course  they 
run. 

But  perfectly  build  them  as  a  fabric.  And  to 
descend  to  the  particulars,  'tis  first  necessary  to 
note,  which  are  the  roads  I  mean,  and  their  di 
mensions. 

First,  the  hiyh  post  roads,  and  they  are  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex  as  follows  : 

Miles. 

Stainos,  which  is  15 

Colt-brook  is  from  Houn»low  5 

Uxbridgc          ....       15 
From  London  to  (  Ru.-hy  the  Old  Street-way        -       10 
ll.mirt.  or  nr.ir  ii               -        -         9 
Waitham-rross  in  Ware  ro«d  10 

Bow 2 

'     ' 
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Besides  these,  there  are  cross-roads,  by-roads, 
and  lanes,  which  must  also  be  looked  after,  and 
that  some  of  them  may  be  put  into  condition, 
others  may  be  wholly  slighted  and  shut  up,  or 
made  drift- ways,  bridle-ways,  or  foot- ways,  as  may 
be  thought  convenient  by  the  countries. 

The  cross-roads  of  most  repute  are  as  follows  : 

Miles. 

pLondon  /  Hackney,  Old  Ford, 

and  Bow  5 

Hackney  Dalston  and  Islington          2 

Ditto  Hornsey,  Muswell  Hill, 

to  Whetstone  -        8 

Tottenham  The  Chase,  South  Gate, 

&c.  called  Greenlanes     6 

Enfield-Wash  Enfield  Town,  Whetstone, 

Totteridge,  to  Edgworth  10 

London  .   (    Hampstead,  Hendon, 

i       and  Edgworth          -        8 

Edgworth  Stanmore,  to  Pinne 

to  Uxbridge  -        8 

London  Harrow  &  Pinner  Green    1 1 

London  Chelsea,  Fulham         -       4 

Brentford  Isleworth,  Twicken 

ham,  and  Kingston  6 

Staines,  Colnbrook,  and 


From  / 


Kingston 
Ditto 


Uxbridge 
Chertsey  Bridge 


Overplus  miles     - 


And  because  there  may  be  many  parts  of  the 
cross-roads  which  cannot  be  accounted  in  the 
number  above  mentioned,  or  may  slip  my  know 
ledge  or  memory,  I  allow  an  overplus  of  50  miles, 
to  be  added  to  the  90  miles  above,  which  together 
makes  the  cross-roads  of  Middlesex  to  be  140 
miles. 

For  the  by-lanes,  such  as  may  be  slighted  need 
nothing  but  to  be  ditched  up  ;  such  as  are  for 
private  use  of  lands,  for  carrying  off  corn,  and 
driving  cattle,  are  to  be  looked  after  by  private 
hands. 

But  of  the  last  sort,  not  to  be  accounted  by 
particulars,  in  the  small  county  of  Middlesex,  we 
cannot  allow  less  in  cross  by-lanes,  from  village  to 
village,  and  from  dwelling  houses  which  stand  out 
of  the  way  to  the  roads,  than  1,000  miles. 

So  in  the  whole  county  I  reckon  up, 

Miles. 

Of  the  high  post  road 67 

Of  cross-roads  left  public   140 

Of  by-lanes  and  passes 1,000 

1,207 

These  are  the  roads  I  mean,  and  thus  divided 
under  their  several  denominations. 

To  the  question,  what  I  would  do  to  them?  I 
answer, 

1.  For  the  67  miles  of  high  post  road,  I  pro 
pose  to  throw  up  a  firm  strong  causeway  well 
bottomed,  6  feet  high  in  the  middle,  and  4  feet  on 
the  side,  faced  with  brick  or  stone,  and  crowned 
with  gravel,  chalk,  or  stone,  as  the  several  coun 
tries  they  are  made  through  will  afford,  being  44 
feet  in  breadth,  with  ditches  on  either  side  8  feet, 
broad  and  4  feet  deep  ;  so  the  whole  breadth  will 
be  60  feet,  if  the  ground  will  permit. 

At  the  end  of  every  two  miles,  or  such  like 
convenient  distances,  shall  be  a  cottage  erected, 
with  half  an  acre  of  ground  allowed,  which  shall 
be  given  gratis,  with  Is.  per  week  wages,  to  such 


poor  man  of  the  parish,  as  shall  be  approved,  who 
shall  once,  at  least,  every  day,  view  his  walk,  to 
open  passages  for  the  water  to  run  into  the  ditches, 
to  fill  up  holes  or  soft  places. 

Two  riders  shall  be  allowed  to  be  always  moving 
the  rounds,  to  view  everything  out  of  repair,  and 
make  report  to  the  directors,  and  to  see  that  the 
cottagers  do  their  duty. 

2.  For    the    140    miles  of  cross-road,  a  like 
causeway  to  be  made,  but  of  different  dimensions, 
the  breadth  20  (eet,  if  the  ground  will  allow  it,  the 
ditches  4  feet  broad,  3  feet  deep,  the  height  in  the 
middle  3  feet,  and  on  the  sides   1  foot,  or  2  where 
it  may  be  needful ;  to  be  also  crowned  with  gravel, 
and  Is.  per  week  to  be  allowed  to  the  poor  ot 
every  parish,  the  constables  to  be  bound  to  find  a 
man  to  walk  on  the  highway  every  division,  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  cottagers  do  on  the  greater 
roads. 

Posts  to  be  set  up  at  every  turning  to  notf 
whither  it  goes,  for  the  direction  of  strangers,  and 
how  many  miles  distant. 

3.  For    1,000   miles  by-lanes,  only  good  and 
sufficient  care  to  keep  them  In  repair  as  they  are, 
and  to  carry  the  water  off  by  clearing  and  cutting 
the  ditches,  and  laying  materials  where  it  is  wanted. 

This  is  what  I  propose  to  do  to  them  ;  and 
what,  if  once  performed,  I  suppose  all  people 
would  own  to  be  an  undertaking  both  useful  and 
honourable. 

2.  The  second  question  I  propose  to  give  an 
account  of,  is,  what  the  charge  will  be  ? 

Which  I  account  thus  -. 

The  work  of  the  great  causeway  I  propose 
shall  not  cost  less  than  10s.  per  foot,  supposing 
materials  to  be  bought,  carriage  and  men's  labour 
to  be  all  hired,  which  for  67  miles  in  length,  is  no 
less  than  the  sum  of  176.880/. ;  as  thus: 

Every  mib  accounted  at  1,760  yards,  and  3  feet 
to  the  yard,  is  5,280  feet,  which,  at  10s.  per  foot, 
is  2.640Z.  per  mile,  and  that  again  multiplied  by 
67,  makes  the  sum  of  176  880/.,  into  which  1  in 
clude  the  charge  of  water-courses,  mills  to  throw 
off  water  where  needful,  drains,  &c. 

To  this  charge  must  be  added,  ditching  to  en 
close  land  for  30  cottages,  and  building  30  cottages 
at  401.  each,  which  is  1.200/. 

The  work  of  the  smaller  causeway  I  propose  to 
finish  at  the  rate  of  12d.  per  foot,  which  being  for 
140  miles  in  length,  at  5,280  feet  per  mile,  amounts 
to  36.960/. 

Ditching,  draining,  and  repairing  1,000  miles, 
supposed  at  3s.  per  rod,  as  for  820,000  rods,  is 
48,000^.  which  added  to  the  two  former  accounts, 


is  thus  : 


£. 


The  high  post  roads,  or  the  great  cause 
way 178,080 

The  small  causeway 36,960 

By-lanes,  &c 48,000 


263,040 

If  I  were  to  propose  some  measures  for  the 
easing  this  charge,  I  could,  perhaps,  lay  a  scheme 
down  how  it  may  be  performed  for  less  than  one 
half  of  this  charge. 

As  first,  by  a  grant  of  the  court  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
whereby  all  such  criminals  as  are  condemned  to 
die  for  smaller  crimes,  may,  instead  of  trans 
portation,  be  ordered  a  year's  work  on  the  high- 
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ways  ;  ethers,  instead  of  whippings,  a  proportioned  1 1  which  is  13.000/.  more  than  the  charge;  and  if 
time,  and  the  like ;  which  would,  by  a  moderate  i  the  work  be  done  so  much  cheaper,  as  is  men- 
computation,  provide  us  generally  a  supply  of  200  1 1  tioned,  the  profit  to  the  undertaker  will  be 
workmen,  and  coming  in  as  fast  as  they  go  off ;  j  unreasonable. 


and  let  the  overseers  alone  to  make  them  work. 
Secondly,  by  aa  agreement   with  the   Guinea 


To  this  I  say,  I  would  have  the  undertakers 
bound  to  accept  the  salary  of  3.000/.  per  annum 


Company  to  furnish  200  negroes,  who  are  generally  j  j  for  management,  and  if  a  whole  year's  tax  can  be 


persons  that  do  a  great  deal  of  work  ;  and  all  these 
are  subsisted  very  reasonably  out  of  a  public  store 
house. 

Thirdly,  by  carts  and  horses  to  be  bought,  not 
hired,  with  a  few  able  carters  ;  and  to  the  other  a  few 
workmen  that  have  judgment  to  direct  the  rest; 

and  thus  I  question  not  the  great  causeway  shall  be  |  j  make  no  private  advantage  of  such  an  overplus, 
done  for  4s.  per  foot  charge  ;  but  of  this  by-and-by.  j  ]  there  might  be  ways  enough  found  for  it-. 

Fourthly,  a  liberty  to  ask  charities  and  benevo-  j 
lences  to  the  work. 

3.  To  the  question,  how  this  money  shall  be 
raised  ?  I  think  if  the  parliament  settle  the  tax  on 
the  county  for  eight  years,  at  30.000/.  per  annum, 
no  man  need  ask,  how  it  shall  be  raised.  It  will 
be  easy  enough  to  raise  the  money ;  and  no  parish 
can  grudge  to  pay  a  little  larger  rate  for  such  a 
term,  on  condition  never  to  be  taxed  for  the  high 
ways  any  more. 

Eight  year*'  assessment  at  30.000/.  per  annum  is 
enough  to  afford  to  borrow  the  money  by  way  of  an- 
ticipution,  if  need  be,  the  fund  being  secured  by  par 
liament,  and  appropriated  to  that  use  and  no  other. 

As  to  what  security  for  performance. 

The  lands  which  are  enclosed  may  be  appro 
priated  by  the  same  act  of  parliament  to  the  bank 
and  undertakers,  upon  condition  of  performance, 
and  to  be  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  several  parishes 
to  which  they  belong,  in  case  upon  presentation 
by  the  grand  juries,  and  reasonable  time  given, 
any  part  of  the  roads  in  such  and  such  parishes, 
be  not  kept  and  maintained  in  that  posture  they 

are  proposed  to  be.     Now  the  lands  thus  settled    j  he  cannot  carry  it   to  market ;  yet  even  in  that 
arc  an  eternal    security  to  the  country,  for  the  ] !  county  would  I  undertake  to  carry  on  this  propo- 
keeping  the  roads  in  repair;  because  they  will 
always  be  of  so  much  value  over  the  needful  charge 
as  will  make  it  worth  while  to  the  undertakers  to 
preserve   their  title  to  them ;  and  the  tenure  of 
them  being  so  precarious,  as  to  be  liable  to  for 
feiture  on  default,  they  will  always  be  careful  to 
uphold  the  causeways. 

Lastly,  what  profit  to  the  undertakers?  For  we 
must  allow  them  to  gain,  and  that  considerably, 
or  no  man  would  undertake  such  a  work. 

To  this  I  propose,  first, 

During  the  work  allow  them  out  of  the  stock 
3,000/.  per  annum  for  management. 

After  the  work  is  finished,  so  much  of  the  5.000/. 
per  annum  as  can  be  saved,  and  the  roads  kept 
in  good  repair,  let  be  their  own ;  and  if  the  lands 
secured  be  not  of  the  value  of  5.000/.  a  year,  let 
so  much  of  the  eight  years'  tax  be  set  apart  as  may 
purchase  land  to  make  them  up;  if  they  come 
to  more,  let  the  benefit  be  to  the  adventurers. 

It  may  be  objected  here,  that  a  tax  of  30.000/. 
for  eight  years  will  come  in  as  f;ut  as  it  can  \vtll 
be  laid  out,  and  so  nor  anticipations  will  be  requi 


spared,  either  leave  it  unraiscd  upon  the  country, 
oc  put  it  in  bank  to  be  improved  against  any 
occasion,  of  building,  perhaps,  a  great  bridge  ;  or 
some  very  wet  season,  or  frost,  may  so  damnify 
the  works,  as  to  make  them  require  more  than 
ordinary  repair.  But  the  undertakers  should 


Another  objection  lies  against  the  possibility  of 
enclosing  the  lands  upon  the  waste,  which  gene 
rally  belongs  to  some  manor,  whose  different 
tenures  may  be  so  cross,  and  so  otherwise  encum 
bered,  that  even  the  lords  of  those  manors,  though 
they  were  willing,  could  not  convey  them. 

This  may  be  answered  in  general,  that  an  act 
of  parliament  is  omnipotent  with  respect  to  titles 
and  tenures  of  land,  and  can  empower  lords  and 
tenants  to  consent  to  what  else  they  could  not ; 
as  to  particulars,  they  cannot  be  answered  till 
they  are  proposed ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  an 
act  of  parliament  may  adjust  it  all  in  one  head. 

What  a  kingdom  would  England  be  if  this  were 
performed  in  all  the  counties  of  it !  and  yet  I 
believe  it  is  feasible,  even  in  the  worst.  I  have 
narrowly  observed  all  the  considerable  ways  in 
that  impassable  county  of  Sussex,  which,  espe 
cially  in  some  parts  in  the  Wild,  as  they  very 
properly  call  it,  of  the  county,  hardly  admits  the 
country  people  to  travel  to  markets  in  winter,  and 
makes  corn  dear  at  market  because  it  cannot  be 
brought,  and  cheap  at  the  farmer's  house  because 


site ;    for    the  whole  work    proposed  cannot  be 
probably  finished  in  less  time  ;  and  if  so, 

£. 

The  charge  of  the  country  amounts  to  ...  240,000 
The  lands  saved  eight  years'  revenue 40,000 


sal,  and  that  to  great  advantage,  if  backed  with 
the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

I  have  seen  in  that  horrible  country  the  road 
60  to  100  yards  broad,  lie  from  side  to  side  all 
I  poached  with  cattle,  the  land  of  no  manner  of 
i  benefit,  and  yet  no  going  with  a  horse,  but  at 
I  every  step  up  to  the  shoulders,  full  of  sloughs  and 
i  holes,  and  covered  with  standing  water.  It  costs 
{ them  incredible  sums  of  money  to  repair  them  ; 
and  the  very  places  that  are  mended  would  fright 
a  young  traveller  to  go  over  them.  The  Romans 
mustered  this  work,  and  by  a  firm  causeway  made 
a  highway  quite  through  this  deep  country, 
through  Darking  in  Surry  to  Stansted,  and  thence 
to  Okclcy,  and  so  on  to  Arundel ;  its  name  tells  us 
what  it  was  made  of;  for  it  was  called  Stone 
street,  and  many  visible  parts  of  it  remain  to  this 
|  day. 

Now  would  any  lord  of  a  manor  refuse  to  allow 
1 40  yards  in  breadth  out  of  that  road  I  mentioned, 
to  have  the  other  20  made  into  a  firm,  fair,  and 
pleasant  causeway  over  that  wilderness  of  a 
country  ? 

Or  would  not  any  man  acknowledge,  that  put 
ting  this  country  into  a  condition  for  carriages 
and  travellers  to  puss,  would  be  a  great  work  ? 
The  gentlemen  would  lind  the  benefit  of  it  in  the 
rent  of  their  land,  and  price  of  their  timber;  the 
country  people  would  find  the  difference  in  the 
280,000  sale  of  their  goods,  which  now  they  cannot  carry 
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beyond  the  first  market-town,  and  hardly  thither ; 
and  the  whole  county  would  reap  an  advantage 
an  hundred  to  one  greater  than  the  charge  of  it. 
And  since  the  want  we  feel  of  any  convenience  is 
generally  the  first  motive  to  contrivance  for  a 
remedy,  I  wonder  no  man  ever  thought  of  some 
expedient  for  so  considerable  a  defect. 

OF  ASSURANCES. 

Assurances  among  merchants  I  believe  may 
plead  prescription,  and  has  been  of  use  time  out 
of  mind  in  trade  ;  though  perhaps  never  so  much 
a  trade  as  now. 

JTis  a  compact  among  merchants.  Its  beginning 
being  an  accident  to  get  trade,  and  arose  from  the 
disease  of  men's  tempers,  who  having  run  larger 
adventures  in  a  single  bottom  than  afterwards 
they  found  convenient,  grew  fearful  and  uneasy  j 
and  discovering  their  uneasiness  to  others,  who, 
perhaps,  had  no  effects  in  the  same  vessel,  they 
offer  to  bear  part  of  the  hazard  for  part  of  the 
profit.  Convenience  made  this  a  custom,  and  cus 
tom  brought  it  into  a  method,  till  at  last  it 
becomes  a  trade. 

I  cannot  question  the  lawfulness  of  it,  since  all 
risk  in  trade  is  for  gain  ;  and  when  I  am  necessi 
tated  to  have  a  greater  cargo  of  goods  in  such  or 
such  a  bottom,  than  my  stock  can  afford  to  lose, 
another  may  surely  offer  to  go  a  part  with  mo ; 
and  as  'tis  just  if  1  give  another  part  of  the  gain, 
he  should  run  part  of  the  risk,  so  it  is  as  just, 
that  if  he  runs  part  of  my  risk,  he  should  have 
part  of  the  gain.  Some  object  the  disparity  of  the 
premio  to  the  hazard,  when  the  insurer  runs  the 
risk  of  \00l.  on  the  seas  from  Jamaica  to  London 
for  40s.  which,  say  they,  is  preposterous  and  un 
equal.  Though  this  objection  is  hardly  worth 
answering  to  men  of  business,  yet  it  looks  some 
thing  fair  to  them  that  know  no  better ;  and  for 
the  information  of  such,  I  trouble  the  reader  with 
a  few  heads. 

First,  they  must  consider  the  insurer  is  out  no 
stock. 

Secondly,  it  is  but  one  risk  the  insurer  runs, 
whereas  the  assured  has  had  a  risk  out,  a  risk  of 
debts  abroad,  a  risk  of  a  market,  and  a  risk  of 
his  factor,  and  has  a  risk  of  a  market  to  come, 
and  therefore  ought  to  have  an  answerable  profit. 

Thirdly,  if  it  has  been  a  trading  voyage,  per 
haps  the  adventurer  has  paid  three  or  four  such 
premios,  which  sometimes  make  the  insurer  clear 
more  by  a  voyage  than  the  merchant.  I  myself 
have  paid  100/.  insurances  in  those  small  premios 
on  a  voyage  I  have  not  gotten  50/.  by ;  and  I 
suppose  I  am  not  the  first  that  has  done  so  neither. 

This  way  of  assuring  has  also,  as  other  arts  of 
trade  have,  suffered  some  improvement  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  that  term)  in  our  age  ;  and  the  first 
step  upon  it  was  an  insurance  office  for  houses, 
to  insure  them  from  fire.  Common  fame  gives 
the  project  to  Dr  Barebone ;  a  man,  I  suppose, 
better  known  as  a  builder  than  a  physician. 
Whether  it  were  his,  or  whose  it  was,  I  do  not 
inquire  ;  it  was  settled  on  a  fund  of  ground  rents, 
to  answer  in  case  of  loss,  and  met  with  very  good 
acceptance. 

But  it  was  soon  followed  by  another,  by  way  of 
friendly  society  ;  where  every  one  who  subscribe 
pay  their  quota  to  build  up  any  man's  house  who 


is  a  contributor,  if  it  shall  happen  to  be  burned. 
I  won't  decide  which  is  the  best,  or  which  suc 
ceeded  best,  but  I  believe  the  latter  brings  in 
most  money  to  the  contriver. 

Only  one  benefit  I  cannot  omit  which  they 
reap  from  these  two  societies  who  are  not  con 
cerned  in  either,  that  if  any  fire  happen,  whether 
in  houses  insured  or  not  insured,  they  have  each 
of  them  a  set  of  lusty  fellows,  generally  watermen, 
who  being  immediately  called  up,  wherever  they 
live,  by  watchmen  appointed,  are,  it  must  be 
confessed,  very  active  and  diligent  in  helping  to 
put  out  the  fire. 

As  to  any  further  improvement  to  be  made 
upon  assurances  in  trade,  no  question  there  may, 
and  I  doubt  not  but  on  payment  of  a  small  duty 
to  the  government,  the  king  might  be  made  the 
general  insurer  of  all  foreign  trade.  Of  which 
more  under  another  head. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  also,  that  an  office  of 
insurance  erected  to  insure  the  titles  of  lands,  in 
an  age  where  they  are  so  precarious  as  now, 
might  be  a  project  not  unlikely  to  succeed,  if 
established  on  a  good  fund.  But  I  shall  say  no 
more  to  that,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  design  in 
hand  by  some  persons  in  town,  and  is  indeed  no 
thought  of  my  own. 

Insuring  of  life  I  cannot  admire ;  I  shall  say 
nothing  to  it ;  but  that  in  Italy,  where  stabbing 
and  poisoning  is  so  much  in  vogue,  something  may 
be  said  for  it,  and  on  contingent  annuities :  and 
yet  I  never  knew  the  thing  much  approved  of  on 
any  account. 

OF    FRIENDLY    SOCIETIES. 

Another  branch  of  insurance  is  by  contribution, 
or  (to  borrow  the  term  from  that  before  men 
tioned)  Friendly  Societies;  which  is,  in  short,  a 
number  of  people  entering  into  a  mutual  compact 
to  help  one  another,  in  case  any  disaster  or  dis 
tress  fall  upon  them. 

If  mankind  could  agree,  as  these  might  be 
regulated,  all  things  which  have  casualty  in  them 
might  be  secured.  But  one  thing  is  particularly 
required  in  this  way  of  assurances.  None  can  be 
admitted  but  such  whose  circumstances  are,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  alike,  and  so  mankind  must 
be  sorted  into  classes ;  and  as  their  contingencies 
differ,  every  different  sort  may  be  a  society  upon 
even  terms  ;  for  the  circumstances  of  people,  as 
to  life,  differ  extremely  by  the  age  and  constitu 
tion  of  their  bodies,  and  difference  of  employment ; 
as  he  that  lives  on  shore  against  him  that  goes 
to  sea,  or  a  young  man  against  an  old  man,  or  a 
shopkeeper  against  a  soldier,  are  unequal.  I  don't 
i  pretend  to  determine  the  controverted  point  of 
predestination,  the  foreknowledge  and  decrees  of 
Providence  ;  perhaps,  if  a  man  be  decreed  to  be 
killed  in  the  trenches,  the  same  foreknowledge 
ordered  him  to  list  himself  a  soldier  that  it  might 
come  to  pass  ;  and  the  like  of  a  seanum  ;  but  of 
this  I  am  sure,  speaking  of  second  causes,  a  sea 
man  or  a  soldier  is  subject  to  more  contingent 
hazards  than  other  men,  and  therefore  are  not 
upon  equal  terms  to  form  such  a  society  :  nor  is 
an  annuity  on  the  life  of  such  a  man  worth  so 
much  as  it  is  upon  other  men ;  therefore,  if  a 
society  should  agree  together  to  pay  the  executor 
of  everv  member  so  much  after  the  decease  of  the 
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said  member,  the  seamen's  executors  would  most 
certainly  have  an  advantage,  and  receive  more 
than  they  pay.  So  that  'tis  necessary  to  sort 
the  world  into  parcels,  seamen  with  seamen,  sol 
diers  with  soldiers,  and  the  like. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  thing ;  the  friendly  society 
must  not  pretend  to  assume  to  themselves  the 
contrivance  of  the  method,  or  think  us  guilty  of 
borrowing  from  them,  when  we  draw  this  into 
other  branches  ;  for  I  know  nothing  is  taken  from 
them  but  the  bare  word,  friendly  society,  which 
they  cannot  pretend  to  be  any  considerable  piece 
of  invention  neither. 

I  can  refer  them  to  the  very  individual  practice 
in  other  things,  which  claims  prescription  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  last  age,  and  that  is  in  our 
marshes  and  fens  in  Essex,  Kent,  and  the  Isle  of 
Ely ;  where  great  quantities  of  land  being  with 
much  pains  and  a  vast  charge  recovered  out  of 
the  seas  and  rivers,  aad  maintained  with  banks 
(which  they  call  walls)  the  owners  of  those  lands 
agree  to  contribute  to  the  keeping  up  those  walls, 
and  keeping  out  the  sea,  which  is  all  one  with  a 
friendly  society  ;  and  if  I  have  a  piece  of  land  in 
any  level  or  marsh,  though  it  bounds  nowhere  on 
the  sea  or  river,  yet  I  pay  my  proportion  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  said  wall  or  bank  :  and  if  at 
any  time  the  sea  breaks  in,  the  damage  is  not 
laid  upon  the  man  in  whose  land  the  breach  hap 
pened,  unless  it  was  by  his  neglect,  but  it  lies  on 
the  whole  land,  and  is  called  a  level  lot. 

Again,  I  have  known  it  practised  in  troops  of 
horse,  especially  when  it  was  so  ordered  that  the 
troopers  mounted  themselves ;  where  every  pri 
vate  trooper  has  agreed  to  pay,  perhaps,  2d.  per 
diem  out  of  his  pay  into  a  public  stock,  which 
stock  was  employed  to  remount  any  of  the  troop 
who  by  accident  should  lose  his  horse. 

Again,  the  sailor's  contribution  to  the  chest  at 
Chatham  is  another  friendly  society ;  and  more 
might  be  named. 

To  argue  against  the  lawfulness  of  this  would 
be  to  cry  down  common  equity,  as  well  as  charity ; 
for  as  'tis  kind  that  my  neighbour  should  relieve 
me  if  I  full  into  distress  or  decay ;  so  'tis  but 
equal  he  should  do  so  if  J  agreed  to  have  done 
the  same  for  him  ;  and  if  God  Almighty  has 
commanded  us  to  relieve  and  help  one  another  in 
distress,  sure  it  must  be  commendable  to  bind 
ourselves  by  agreement  to  obey  that  command  ; 
nay,  it  seems  to  be  a  project  that  we  are  led  to 
by  the  divine  rule,  and  has  such  a  latitude  in  it, 
that,  for  ought  I  know,  as  I  said,  all  the  disasters 
in  the  world  might  be  prevented  by  it,  and  man 
kind  be  secured  from  all  the  miseries,  indigences, 
and  distresses  that  happen  in  the  world.  In  which 
I  crave  leave  to  be  a  little  particular. 

First,  general  peace  might  be  secured  all  over 
the  world  by  it,  if  all  the  powers  agreed  to  sup 
press  him  that  usurped  or  encroached  upon  his 
neighbour.  All  the  contingencies  of  life  might 
be  fenced  against  by  this  method  (as  fire  is  al 
ready),  as  thieves,  floods  by  land,  storms  by  sea, 
losses  of  all  sorts,  and  death  itself,  in  a  manner, 
by  making  it  up  to  the  survivor. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  seamen  ;  for  as  their 
lives  arc  subject  to  more  hazards  than  others, 
they  seem  to  come  first  in  view. 


OF   SEAMEN. 

Sailors  are  lea  enfans  perdue,  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  world  ;  they  are  follows  that  bid  defiance 
to  terror,  and  maintain  a  constant  war  with  the 
elements  ;  who,  by  the  magic  of  their  art,  trade 
in  the  very  confines  of  death,  and  are  always 
posted  within  shot,  as  I  may  say,  of  the  grave. 
'Tis  true,  their  familiarity  with  danger  makes  them 
despise  it,  for  which,  I  hope,  nobody  will  say 
they  are  the  wiser ;  and  custom  has  so  hardened 
them,  that  we  find  them  the  worst  of  men,  though 
always  in  view  of  their  last  moment. 

I  have  observed  one  great  error  in  the  custom 
of  England,  relating  to  these  sort  of  people,  and 
which  this  way  of  friendly  society  would  be  a 
remedy  for. 

If  a  seamen  who  enters  himself,  or  is  pressed 
into  the  king's  service,  be  by  any  accident  wounded 
or  disabled,  to  recompense  him  for  the  loss,  he 
receives  a  pension  during  life,  which  the  sailors 
call  smart  money,  and  is  proportioned  to  their 
hurt,  as  for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  arm,  leg,  or  finger, 
and  the  like ;  and  as  'tis  a  very  honourable  thing, 
so  'tis  but  reasonable,  that  a  poor  man  who  loses 
his  limbs  (which  are  his  estate)  in  the  service  of 
the  government,  and  is  thereby  disabled  from  his 
labour  to  get  his  bread,  should  be  provided  for, 
and  not  suffered  to  beg  or  starve  for  want  of 
those  limbs  he  lost  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

But  if  you  come  to  the  seamen  in  the  merchant 
service,  not  the  least  provision  is  made ;  which 
has  been  the  loss  of  many  a  good  ship,  with  many 
a  rich  cargo,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
saved. 

And  the  sailors  are  in  the  right  of  it  too.  For 
instance — A  merchant  ship  coming  home  from 
the  Indies,  perhaps  very  rich,  meets  with  a  pri 
vateer  (not  so  strong  but  that  she  might  fight 
him,  and  perhaps  get  off)  ;  the  captain  calls  up 
his  crew,  tells  them,  "  Gentlemen,  you  see  how  'tis, 
I  don't  question  but  we  may  clear  ourselves  of 
this  caper,  if  you  will  stand  by  me."  One  of  the 
crew,  as  willing  to  fight  as  the  rest,  and  as  far 
from  a  coward  as  the  captain,  but  endowed  with 
a  little  more  wit  than  his  fellows,  replies,  "  Noble 
captain,  we  are  all  willing  to  fight,  and  don't 
question  but  to  beat  him  off;  but  here  is  the 
case — if  we  are  taken,  we  shall  be  set  on  shore, 
and  then  sent  home,  and  lose,  perhaps,  our  clothes, 
and  a  little  pay ;  but  if  we  fight  and  beat  the 
privateer,  perhaps  half  u  score  of  us  may  be 
wounded  and  lose  our  limbs,  and  then  we  are 
undone,  and  our  families ;  if  you  will  sign  an  obli 
gation  to  us,  that  the  owners,  or  merchants,  shall 
allow  a  pension  to  such  as  are  maimed,  that  we 
may  not  fight  for  the  ship,  and  go  a  begging  our 
selves,  we  will  bring  off  the  ship,  or  sink  by  her 
side  ;  otherwise  I  am  not  willing  to  fight,  for  my 
part."  The  captain  cannot  do  this;  so  they 
strike,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  is  lost. 

If  I  should  turn  this  supposed  example  into  a 
real  history,  and  name  the  ship  and  the  captain 
that  did  so,  it  would  be  too  plain  to  be  contra 
dicted. 

Wherefore,  for  the  encouragement  of  sailors 
in  the  service  of  the  merchant,  I  would  have  a 
friendly  society  erected  for  seamen ;  wherein  all 
sailors,  or  seafaring  men,  entering  their  names, 
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places  of  abode,  and  the  voyages  they  go  upon, 
at  an  office  of  insurance  for  seamen,  and  paying 
there  a  certain  small  quarterage  of  Is.  per  quarter, 
should  have  a  sealed  certificate  from  the  govern 
ors  of  the  said  office,  for  the  articles  hereafter 
mentioned. 

1.  If  any  such  seaman,  either  in  fight,  or  by 
any  other  accident  at  sea,  come  to  be  disabled,  he 
should  receive  from  the  said  office  the  following 
sums  of  money,  either  in  pension  for  life,  or  ready 
money,  as  he  pleased. 


&. 

For  the  loss  of  An  eye  -  25 
Both  eyes  -  100 
One  leg  -  50 
Both  legs  -  80 
Right  hand  80 
Left  hand  -  50 
Right  arm  -  100 
Left  arm  •  80 
Both  hands  160 
Both  arms  -  200 


£. 

2  per  ann.  for  life. 
8  „ 

4  „ 

6 


£. 

Any  broken  arm,  or  leg,  or  thigh,  towards 
the  cure  -------  10 

If  taken  by  the  Turks,  towards  his  ransom    50 

If  he  become  infirm  and  unable  to  go  to  sea, 
or  maintain  himself,  by  age  or  sickness, 
per  ann.  --.----6 

To  their  wives  if  they  are  lulled  or  drowned    50 

In  consideration  of  this,  every  seaman  sub 
scribing  to  the  society  shall  agree  to  pay  to  the 
receipt  of  the  said  office  his  quota  of  the  sum  to 
be  paid,  whenever,  and  as  often  as  such  claims  are 
made ;  the  claims  to  be  entered  into  the  office, 
and  upon  sufficient  proof  made,  the  governors  to 
regulate  the  division,  and  publish  it  in  print. 

For  example  :  —  Suppose  4,000  seamen  sub 
scribe  to  this  society,  and  after  six  months,  for 
no  man  should  claim  sooner  than  six  months,  a 
merchant's  ship  having  engaged  a  privateer,  there 
comes  several  claims  together.  As  thus : 

£. 

A  was  wounded  and  lost  one  leg        -        -      50 
B  blown  up  with  powder,  and  has  lost  an 
eye     --        ......      25 

C  had  a  great  shot  took  off  his  arm       -        -    100 
D  with  a  splinter  had  an  eye  struck  out        -      25 

200 

E  was  killed  with  a  great  shot,  to  be  paid 
to  his  wife  ------  50 


The  governors  hereupon  settle  the  claim  of 
these  persons,  and  make  publication,  that  whereas 
such  and  such  seamen,  members  of  the  society, 
have,  in  an  engagement  with  a  French  privateer, 
been  so  and  so  hurt,  their  claims  upon  the  office, 
by  the  rules  and  agreements  of  the  said  office, 
being  adjusted  by  the  governors,  amounts  to250A 
which  being  equally  divided  among  the  subscribers, 
comes  to  Is.  3d.  each  ;  which  all  persons  that 
are  subscribers  to  the  said  office  are  desired  to 
pay  in,  for  their  respective  subscriptions,  that  the 
said  wounded  persons  may  be  relieved  accordingly, 
as  they  expect  to  be  relieved,  if  the  same,  or  the 
like  casualty,  should  befall  them. 

'Tis  but  a  small  matter  for  a  man  to  contri 
bute,  if  he  gave  Is.  3d.  out  of  his  wages  to 
relieve  five  wounded  men  of  his  own  fraternity, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  be  assured  that  if  he  is 
hurt  or  maimed  he  shall  have  the  same  relief,  it 
is  a  thing  so  rational,  that  hardly  anything-  but  a 


hare-brained  fellow  that  thinks  of  nothing,  would 
omit  entering  himself  into  such  an  office. 

I  shall  not  enter  further  into  this  affair,  because, 
perhaps,  I  may  give  the  proposal  to  some  persons 
who  may  set  it  on  foot ;  and  then  the  world  may 
see  the  benefit  of  it  by  the  execution. 

II.    FOR  WIDOWS. 

The  same  method  of  friendly  society  I  conceive 
would  be  a  very  proper  proposal  for  widows. 

We  have  abundance  of  women  who  have  been 
bred  well,  and  lived  well,  ruined  in  a  few  years, 
and,  perhaps,  left  young,  with  a  house  fall  of 
children,  and  nothing  to  support  them;  which 
falls  generally  upon  the  wives  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  or  of  shopkeepers  and  artificers. 

They  marry  wives  with  perhaps  3001.  to  1,0001. 
portion,  and  can  settle  no  jointure  upon  them ; 
either  they  are  extravagant  and  idle,  and  waste  it, 
or  trade  decays,  or  losses,  or  a  thousand  contin 
gencies  happen  to  bring  a  tradesman  to  poverty, 
and  he  breaks ;  the  poor  young  woman,  it  may 
be,  has  three  or  four  children,  and  is  driven  to  a 
thousand  shifts,  while  he  lies  in  the  mint  or  friars 
under  the  dilemma  of  a  statute  of  bankrupt ;  but 
if  he  dies,  then  she  is  absolutely  undone,  unless 
she  has  friends  to  go  to. 

Suppose  an  office  to  be  erected,  to  be  called  an 
office  of  insurance  for  widows,  upon  the  following 
conditions : 

Two  thousand  women,  or  their  husbands  for 
them,  enter  their  names  into  a  register  to  be  kept 
for  that  purpose,  with  the  names,  age,  and  trade 
of  their  husbands,  with  the  place  of  their  abode, 
paying  at  the  time  of  their  entering  5s.  down,  with 
Is.  4d.  per  quarter,  which  is  to  the  setting  up  and 
support  of  an  office  with  clerks,  and  all  proper 
officers  for  the  same  ;  for  there  is  no  maintaining 
such  without  charge ;  they  receive  every  one  o, 
them  a  certificate,  sealed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
office,  and  signed  by  the  governors,  for  the  articles 
hereafter  mentioned. 

If  any  one  of  the  women  become  a  widow  at 
any  time  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  her 
subscription,  upon  due  notice  given,  and  claim 
made  at  the  office  in  form,  as  shall  be  directed, 
she  shall  receive  within  six  months  after  such 
claim  made,  the  sum  of  500/.  in  money,  without 
any  deductions,  saving  some  small  fees  to  the 
officers,  which  the  trustees  must  settle,  that  they 
may  be  known. 

In  consideration  of  this,  every  woman  so  sub 
scribing  obliges  herself  to  pay,  as  often  as  any 
member  of  the  society  becomes  a  widow,  the  due 
proportion  or  share  allotted  to  her  to  pay,  towards 
the  500/.  for  the  said  widow,  provided  her  share 
does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  5s. 

No  seamen  or  soldiers'  wives  to  be  accepted 
into  such  a  proposal  as  this,  on  the  account  before 
mentioned,  because  the  contingencies  of  their  lives 
are  not  equal  to  others,  unless  they  will  admit 
this  general  exception,  supposing  they  do  not  die 
out  of  the  kingdom. 

It  might  also  be  an  exception,  that  if  the  widow, 
that  claimed,  had  really,  bonafide,  left  her  by  her 
husband  to  her  own  use,  clear  of  all  debts  and 
legacies,  2.000/.  she  should  have  no  claim ;  the 
intent  being  to  aid  the  poor,  not  add  to  the  rich. 
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But  there  lies  a  great  many  objections  against 
such  an  article.     As  : 

1.  It  may  tempt  some  to  forswear  themselves 

2.  People  will  order  their  wills  so  as  to  defrauc 
the  exception. 

One  exception  must  be  made ;  and  that  is 
cither  very  unequal  matches,  as  when  a  woman 
of  nineteen  marries  an  old  man  of  seventy ;  or 
women  who  have  infirm  husbands,  I  mean  known 
and  publicly  so.  To  remedy  which,  two  things 
are  to  be  done. 

1.  The  office  must  have  moving  officers  without 
doors,  who  shall  inform  themselves  of  such  mat- 
ters,  and  if  any  such  circumstances  appear,  the 
office  should  have  14  days'  time  to  return  their 
money,  and  declare  their  subscriptions  void. 

2.  No  woman  whose  husband  had  any  visible 
distemper,  should  claim  under  a  year  after  her 
subscription. 

One  grand  objection  against  this  proposal  is, 
how  you  will  oblige  people  to  pay  either  thpir 
subscription,  or  their  quarterage. 

To  this  I  answer,  by  no  compulsion  (though 
that  might  be  performed  too)  but  altogether 
voluntary ;  only  with  this  argument  to  move  it, 
that  if  they  do  not  continue  their  payments,  they 
lose  the  benefit  of  their  past  contributions. 

I  know  it  lies  as  a  fair  objection  against  such  a 
project  as  this,  that  the  number  of  claims  are  so 
uncertain,  that  nobody  knows  what  they  engage 
in  when  they  subscribe,  for  so  many  may  die  an 
nually  out  of  two  thousand  as  may  make  my 
payment  20/.  or  25/.  per  ann.  and  if  a  woman 
happen  to  pay  that  for  twenty  years,  though  she 
receives  the  500/.  at  last  she  is  a  great  loser  ;  but 
if  she  die  before  her  husband,  she  has  lessened 
his  estate  considerably,  and  brought  a  great  loss 
upon  him. 

First,  I  say  to  this,  that  I  would  have  such  a 
proposal  as  this  be  so  fair  and  so  easy,  that  if  any 
person  who  had  subscribed  found  the  payments 
too  high,  and  the  claims  fall  too  often,  it  should 
be  at  their  liberty  at  any  time,  upon  notice  given, 
to  be  released,  and  stand  obliged  no  longer ;  and 
if  so,  volenti  nonfit  injuria ;  every  one  knows  best 
what  their  own  circumstances  will  bear. 

In  the  next  place,  because  death  is  a  contin 
gency  no  man  can  directly  calculate,  and  all  that 
subscribe  must  take  the  hazard  ;  yet  that  a  pie- 
judice  against  this  notion  may  not  be  built  on 
wrong  grounds,  let  us  examine  a  little  the  probable 
hazard,  and  see  how  many  shall  die  annually  out 
of  2,000  subscribers,  accounting  by  the  common 
proportion  of  burials,  to  the  number  of  the  living. 

Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  political  arithmetic, 
by  a  very  ingenious  calculation,  brings  the  account 
of  burials  in  London,  to  be  1  in  40  annually,  and 
proves  it  by  all  the  proper  rules  of  proportioned 
computation ;  and  I'll  take  my  scheme  from 
thence. 

If  then  one  in  forty  of  all  the  people  in  England 
die,  that  supposes  fifty  to  die  every  year  out  of 
our  two  thousand  subscribers  ;  and  for  a  woman 
to  contribute  5s.  to  every  one,  would  certainly  be 
to  agree  to  pay  12/.  10$.  per  annum  upon  her 
husband's  life,  to  receive  500/.  when  he  died,  and 
lose  it  if  she  died  first ;  and  yet  this  would  not 
be  a  hazard  beyond  reason  too  great  for  the  gain. 

But  I  shall  offer  some  reasons  to  prove  this  to 
be  impossible  in  our  case.  First,  Sir  William 


Petty  allows  the  city  of  London  to  contain  about 
a  million  of  people,  and  our  yearly  bill  of  mortality 
never  yet  amounted  to  25,000  in  the  most  sickly 
years  we  have  had,  plague  years  excepted,  some 
times  but  to  20,000,  which  is  but  one  in  fifty. 
Now  it  is  to  be  considered  here,  that  children  and 
ancient  people  make  up,  one  time  with  another, 
at  least  one  third  of  our  bills  of  mortality  ;  and 
our  assurances  lie  upon  none  but  the*  middling 
age  of  the  people,  which  is  the  only  age  wherein 
life  is  anything  steady  ;  and  if  that  be  allowed, 
there  cannot  die  by  his  computation,  above  one  in 
eighty  of  such  people  every  year  ;  but  because  I 
would  be  sure  to  leave  room  for  casualty,  I'll  allow 
one  in  fifty  shall  die  out  of  our  number  subscribed. 
Second!}',  it  must  be  allowed,  that  our  payments 
falling  due  only  on  the  death  of  husbands,  this 
one  in  fifty  must  not  be  reckoned  upon  the  two 
thousand  :  for  'tis  to  be  supposed  at  least  as  many 
|  women  shall  die  as  men,  and  then  there  is  nothing 
to  pay  ;  so  that  one  in  fifty  upon  one  thousand, 
is  the  most  that  I  can  suppose  shall  claim  the 
contribution  in  a  year,  which  is  twenty  claims  a 
year,  at  5s.  each,  and  is  51.  per  ann.  and  if  a  wo 
man  pays  this  for  twenty  years,  and  claims  at  last, 
she  is  gainer  enough,  and  no  extraordinary  loser 
if  she  never  claims  at  all.  And  I  verily  believe 
any  office  might  undertake  to  demand  at  all  ad 
ventures  not  above  Gl.  per  ann.  and  secure  the 
subscriber  500/.  in  case  she  come  to  claim  as  a 
widow. 

I  forbear  being  more  particular  on  this  thought, 
I  having  occasion  to  be  larger  in  other  prints  ;  the 
experiment  being  resolved  upon  by  some  friends, 
who  arc  pleased  to  think  this  too  useful  a  project 
not  to  be  put  in  execution  ;  and  therefore  I  refer 
the  reader  to  the  public  practice  of  it. 

I  have  named  these  two  cases  as  special  expe 
riments  of  what  might  be  done  by  assurances  in 
way  of  friendly  society ;  and  I  believe  I  might 
without  arrogance  affirm,  that  the  same  thought 
might  be  improved  into  methods  that  should  pre 
vent  the  general  misery  and  poverty  of  mankind, 
and  at  once  secure  us  against  beggars,  parish-poor, 
alms-houses,  and  hospitals  ;  and  by  which,  not  a 
creature  so  miserable,  or  so  poor,  but  should  claim 
subsistence  as  their  due,  and  not  ask  it  of  charity. 
I  cannot,  believe  any  creature  so  wretchedly 
base  as  to  beg  of  mere  choice,  but  either  it  must 
proceed  from  want,  or  sordid  prodigimas  covetous- 
ness  ;  and  thence  I  affirm,  there  can  be  no  beggar 
but  ho  ought  to  be  either  relieved,  or  punishcJ, 
or  both.  If  a  man  begs  for  mere  covetousness, 
without  want, 'tis  a  baseness  of  soul  so  extremely 
sordid,  as  ought  to  be  used  with  the  utmost  con 
tempt,  and  punished  with  the  correction  due  to 
a  dog.  If  he  begs  for  want,  that  want  is  procured 
by  slothfulncss  and  idleness,  or  by  accident ;  if 
the  latter,  he  ought  to  be  relieved  ;  if  the  former, 
he  ought  to  be  punished  for  the  cause,  but  at  the 
same  time  relieved  also ;  for  no  man  ought  to 
starve,  let  his  crime  be  wh.it  it  will. 

I  shall  proceed  therefore  to  a  scheme,  by  which 
all  mankind,  be  he  never  so  mean,  so  poor,  so 
unable,  shall  gain  for  himself  a  just  claim  to  a 
comfortable  subsistence,  whensoever  age  or  casu 
alty  shall  reduce  him  to  a  necessity  of  making  use 
of  it.  There  is  a  poverty  so  far  from  being  des 
picable,  that  'tis  honourable,  when  a  man  by  direct 
casualty,  sudden  Providence,  and  without  any 
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procuring  of  his  own.  is  reduced  to  want  relief 
from  others,  as  by  fire,  shipwreck,  loss  of  limbs, 
and  the  like. 

These  are  sometimes  so  apparent,  that  they 
command  the  charity  of  others;  but  there  are 
also  many  families  reduced  to  decay,  whose  con 
ditions  are  not  so  public,  and  yet  their  necessities 
as  great.  Innumerable  circumstances  reduce  men 
to  want ;  and  pressing  poverty  oblige  some  people 
to  make  their  cases  public,  or  starve  ;  and  from 
thence  came  the  custom  of  begging,  which  sloth 
and  idleness  has  improved  into  a  trade.  But  the 
method  I  propose,  thoroughly  put  in  practice, 
would  remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  would 
cease  of  course. 

Want  of  consideration  is  the  great  reason  why 
people  do  not  provide  in  their  youth  and  strength 
for  old  age  and  sickness ;  and  the  ensuing  pro 
posal  is,  in  short,  only  this,  that  all  persons  in  the 
time  of  their  health  and  youth,  while  they  are 
able  to  work  and  spare  it,  should  lay  up  some 
small,  inconsiderable  part  of  their  gettings  as  a 
deposit  in  safe  hands,  to  lie  as  a  store  in  bank  to 
relieve  them,  if  by  age  or  accident  they  come  to 
be  disabled, or  incapable  to  provide  for  themselves; 
and  that  if  God  so  bless  them,  that  they  nor 
theirs  never  come  to  need  it,  the  overplus  may  be 
employed  to  relieve  such  as  shall. 

If  an  office  in  the  same  nature  with  this  were 
appointed  in  every  county  in  England,  I  doubt 
not  but  poverty  might  easily  be  prevented,  and 
begging  wholly  suppressed. 

The  proposal  is  for 

A   PENSION   OFFICE. 

That  an  office  be  erected  in  some  convenient 
place,  where  shall  be  a  secretary,  a  clerk,  and  a 
searcher,  always  attending. 

That  all  sorts  of  people,  who  are  labouring 
people,  and  of  honest  repute,  of  what  calling  or 
condition  soever,  men  or  women,  beggars  and 
soldiers  excepted,  who  being  sound  of  their  limbs, 
and  under  fifty  years  of  age,  shall  come  to  the 
said  office,  and  enter  their  names,  trades,  and 
places  of  abode,  into  a  register  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  and  shall  pay  down  at  the  time  of  the 
said  entering,  the  sum  of  sixpencei  and  from  thence 
one  shilling  per  quarter  ;  shall  every  one  have  an 
assurance  under  the  seal  of  the  said  office,  for 
these  following  conditions. 

1.  Every  such  subscriber,  if  by  any  casualty 
(drunkenness  and  quarrels  excepted)  they  break 
their  limbs,  dislocate  joints,  or  are  dangerously 
maimed  or  bruised,  able  surgeons  appointed  for 
that  purpose  shall  take  them  into  their  care,  and 
endeavour  their  cure  gratis. 

2.  If  they  are  at  any  time  dangerously  sick, 
on  notice  given  to  the  said  office,  able  physicians 
shall  be  appointed  to  visit  them,  and  give  their 
prescriptions  gratis. 

3.  If  by  sickness  or  accident,  as  aforesaid,  they 
lose  their  limbs  or  eyes,  so  as  to  be  visibly  disabled 
to  work,  and  are  otherwise  poor  and  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves,  they  shall  either  be  cured 
at  the  charge  of  the  office,  or  be  allowed  a  pen 
sion  for  subsistence  during  life. 

4.  If  they  become  lame,  aged,  bedrid,  or  by 
real  infirmity  of  body  (the  venereal  excepted)  are 
unuble  to  work,  and  otherwise  incapable  to  pro 


vide  for  themselves,  on  proof  made  that  it  is  really 
and  honestly  so,  they  shall  be  taken  into  a  college 
or  hospital  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  be 
decently  maintained  during  life. 

5.  If  they  are  seamen,  and  die  abroad  on  board 
the  merchant's  ships  they  were  employed  in,  or 
are  cast  away  and  drowned,  or  taken  and  die  in 
slavery,  their  widows  shall  receive  a  pension  during 
their  widowhood. 

6.  If  they  were  tradesmen,  and  paid  the  parish 
rates,  if  by  decay  and  failure  of  trade  they  break 
and  are  put  in  prison  for  debt,  they  shall  receive 
a  pension  for  subsistence  during  close  imprison 
ment. 

7.  If  by  sickness  or  accidents  they  are  reduced 
to  extremities  of  poverty  for  a  season,  on  a  true 
representation  to  the  office,  they  shall  be  relieved 
as  the  governors  shall  see  cause. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  the  4th  article  such  as 
by  sickness  and  age  are  disabled  from  work, 
and  poor,  shall  be  taken  into  the  house  and 
provided  for;  whereas  in  the  3rd  article, 
they  who  are  blind,  or  have  lost  limbs,  &c. 
shall  have  pensions  allowed  them. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is  this. 

A  poor  man  or  woman  that  has  lost  his  hand, 
or  leg,  or  sight,  is  visibly  disabled,  and  we  cannot 
be  deceived,  whereas  other  infirmities  are  not  so 
easily  judged  of,  and  everybody  would  be  claim- 
ing  a  pension,  when  but  few  will  demand  being 
taken  into  an  hospital  but  such  as  are  really  in 
want. 

And  that  this  might  be  managed  with  such  care 
and  candour  as  a  design  which  carries  so  good  a 
face  ought  to  be,  I  propose  the  following  method 
for  putting  it  in  practice. 

I  suppose  every  undertaking  of  such  a  magni 
tude  must  have  some  principal  agent  to  push  it 
forward,  who  must  manage  and  direct  everything 
always  with  direction  of  the  governors. 

And  first,  I'll  suppose  one  general  office  erected 
for  the  great  parishes  of  Stepney  and  White- 
chapel  ;  and  as  I'll  lay  down  afterwards  some 
methods  to  oblige  all  people  to  come  in  and  sub 
scribe,  so  I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  here,  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  those  two  large  parishes 
(the  meaner  labouring  sort  I  mean)  should  enter 
their  names,  and  that  the  number  of  them  should 
be  100,000,  as  I  believe  they  would  be  at  least. 

First,  there  should  be  named,  50  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  said  parishes  (of  which  the 
churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  and  all  the 
justices  of  the  peace  dwelling  in  the  bounds  of  the 
said  parish,  and  the  ministers  resident  for  the 
time  being,  to  be  part)  to  be  governors  of  the 
said  office. 

The  said  50  to  be  first  nominated  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  for  the  time  being,  and  every 
vacancy  to  be  supplied  in  10  days  at  farthest,  by 
the  majority  of  voices  of  the  rest. 

The  50  to  choose  a  committee  of  1 1,  to  sit  twice 
a  week,  cf  whom  3  to  be  a  quorum  ;  with  a  chief 
governor,  a  deputy-governor,  and  a  treasurer. 

In  the  office,  a  secretary  with  clerks  of  his  own, 
a  register,  and  2  clerks,  4  searchers,  a  messenger, 
one  in  daily  attendance  under  salary,  a  physician, 
a  surgeon,  and  4  visitors. 

In  the  hospital,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
number  of  people  entertained,  a  housekeeper,  ;i 
steward,  nurses,  a  porter,  and  a  chaplain. 
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For  the  support  of  this  office,  and  that  the  de 
posit  money  might  go  to  none  but  the  persons 
and  uses  for  whom  it  is  paid,  and  that  it  might 
not  be  said  officers  and  salaries  was  the  chief  end 
of  the  undertaking,  at  in  many  a  project  it  has 
been  ;  I  propose,  that  the  manager  or  undertaker, 
who  I  mentioned  before,  be  the  secretary,  who 
shall  have  a  clerk  allowed  him,  whose  business 
it  shall  be  to  keep  the  register,  take  the  entries, 
and  give  out  the  tickets  sealed  by  the  governors, 
and  signed  by  himself,  and  to  enter  always  the 
payment  of  quarterage  of  every  subscriber.  And 
that  there  may  be  no  fraud  or  connivance,  and  too 
great  trust  be  not  reposed  in  the  said  secretary, 
every  subscriber  who  brings  his  quarterage  is  to 
put  it  into  a  great  chest,  locked  up  with  11  locks, 
every  member  of  the  committee  to  keep  a  key, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  opened  but  in  the  presence 
of  them  all  ;  and  every  time  a  subscriber  pays 
his  quarterage,  the  secretary  shall  give  him  a 
sealed  ticket,  thus  \Chrutmo*  r&g)  which  shall  be 
allowed  as  the  receipt  of  quarterage  for  that 
quarter. 

Note,  the  reason  why  every  subscriber  shall 

take  a  receipt  or  ticket  for  his  quarterage,  is 

because  this  must  be  the  standing  law  of  the 

office,  that  if  any  subscriber  fail  to  pay  their 

quarterage,  they  shall  never  claim  after  it, 

until  double  so  much  be  paid,  nor  not  at  all 

that  quarter,  whatever  befalls  them. 

The  secretary  should  be  allowed  to  have  2d.  for 

every  ticket  of  entry  he  gives  out,  and  Id.  for 

every  receipt  he  gives  for  quarterage,  to  be  ac 

counted  for  as  follows  : 

One  third  to  himself  in  lieu  of  salary,  he  being 
to  pay  three  clerks  out  of  it. 

One  third  to  the  clerks,  and  other  officers  among 
them. 

And  one  third  to  defray  the  incident  charge  of 
the  office. 


pM  ^ 
£.   I.  d. 

1,666    3  4 


THUS  CALCWtAIKD. 


100,000  subscribers  paying  Id.  each  every  quar- 


One  third  to  the  »ecretary  per  ann.  and  three 
clerks      -        -       -        -        -        -        -        -    555    7   9 

Per  ann. 
£.    i.  A. 

One  third  to  a  register  -        -    100    0    0 

„  to  a  clerk  -  -  -  50  0  0 
„  to  4  searchers  -  -  100  0  0 
„  to  a  physician  -  .  100  0  0 
„  to  a  surgeon  -  -  100  0  0 

„        to  four  visitors        -       -    100    0    0 

550   0  0 

One  third  to  incident  charges,  such  as— 
„         to  ten  committee-men,  5s. 
each  sitting,  twice  per 

week  is         -        -        -  200    0    0 

„         to  a  clerk  of  committees  50    0    0 

„         to  a  messenger         -  40    0    0 

a  house  for  the  office       -  40 


a  house  for  the  hospital    100    0    0 
contingencies          -        -      70  15     7 


SCO  15  7 


1,666  3   4 

All  the  charge  being  thus  paid  out  of  such  a 
trifle  as  Id.  per  quarter,  the  next  consideration 
is  to  examine  what  the  incomes  of  this  subscrip 
tion  may  be,  and  in  time  what  may  be  the  demands 
upon  it. 


£.    i  d. 

2,500    0    0 


If  100,000  persons  subscribe,  they  pay  down 
at  their  entering,  each  fid.  which  U 

And  the  first  year's  payment  is  in  stock  at 
Is.  per  quarter  -  -  20,000  0  0 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  under  three  months 
the  subscriptions  will  not  be  well  com 
plete  ;  so  the  payment  of  quarterage  shall 
not  begin  but  from  the  day  after  the  books 
arc  full,  or  shut  up ;  and  from  thence  one 
year  is  to  pass  before  any  claim  can  be 
made ;  and  the  money  coming  in  at  sepa 
rate  times,  I  suppose  no  improvement 
upon  it  for  the  first  year,  except  of  the 
2.500/.,  which  lent  to  the  king  on  some 
good  fund,  at  71.  per  cent,  interest,  ad 
vances  the  first  year  -  -  -  -  175  00 

The  quarterage  of  the  second  year,  abat 
ing  for  1,000  claims  ....  19,800  0  0 

And  the  interest  of  the  first  year's  money, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  lent  to 
the  king,  as  aforesaid,  at  7  per  cent,  in 
terest,  is  1,774  10  0 

The  quarterage  of  the  third  year,  abating 
for  claims  19,400  0  0 

The  interest  of  former  cash,  to  the  end  of 
the  third  year 3,284  8  0 

Income  of  three  yean         ....     66,933  18    0 

Note,  any  person  may  pay  2s.  up  to  5s.  quar 
terly,  if  they  please,  and  upon  a  claim,  will 
be  allowed  in  proportion. 
To  assign  what  shall  be  the  charge  upon  this, 
where  contingency  has  so  great  a  share,  is  not  to 
be  done ;  but  by  way  of  political  arithmetic  a 
probable  guess  may  be  made. 
'Tis  to  be  noted,  that  the  pensions  I  propose  to 
be  paid  to  persons  claiming  by  the  third,  fifth, 
and  sixth  articles,  are  thus.     Every  person 
who  paid  Is.  quarterly,  shall  receive  12d. 
weekly,  and  so  in  proportion,  every  12d.  paid 
quarterly  by  any  one  person,  to  receive  so 
many  shillings  weekly,  if  they  come  to  claim 
a  pension. 

The  first  year  no  claim  is  allowed  ;  so  the  bank 
has  in  stock  completely  22.500/.  From  thence  we 
are  to  consider  the  number  of  claims. 

Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  political  arithmetic, 
supposes  not  above  one  in  40  to  die  per  ann.  out 
of  the  whole  number  of  people  ;  and  I  can  by  no 
means  allow  that  the  circumstances  of  our  claims 
will  be  as  frequent  as  death  ;  for  these  reasons  : 

1.  Our  subscriptions  respect  all  persons  grown, 
and  in  the  prime  of  their  age  ;  past  the  first,  and 
providing  agaiqst  the  last  part  of  danger.     Sir 
William's  account  including  children  and  old  peo 
ple,  which  always  makes  up  one  third  of  the  bills 
of  mortality. 

2.  Our  claims  will  fall  thin  at  first,  for  several 
years ;  and  let  but  the  money  increase  for  ten 
years,  as  it  does  in  the  account  for  three  years, 
'twould  be  almost  sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole 
number. 

3.  Allow  that  casualty  and  poverty  are   our 
debtor  side ;    health,  prosperity,  and  death,  are 
the  creditor  side  of  the  account ;  and  in  all  pro 
bable  accounts,  those  three  articles  will  carry  off 
three  fourth  parts  of  the  number,  as  follows: — If 
1  in  40  shall  die  annually,  as  no  doubt  they  shall, 
and  more,  that  is  2,500  a  year,  which  in  20  years 
is  50,000  of  the  number,  1  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
one  third  to  be  out  of  condition  to  claim,  appa 
rently  living  without  the  help  of  charity  ;  and  one 
third  in  health  of  body,  and  able  to  work ;  which 
put  together,  makes  83,&)2;  so  it  leaves  16,668 
to  make  claims  of  charity  and  pensions  in  the  first 
20  years,  and  one  half  of  them  must,  according 
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to   Sir  William  Petty,  die  on  our  hands  in  20 
years ;  so  there  remains  but  8,334. 

But  to  put  it  out  of  doubt,  beyond  the  propor 
tion  to  be  guessed  at,  I'll  allow  they  shall  fall 
thus : 

The  first  year,  we  are  to  note,  none  can  claim, 
and  the  second  year  the  number  must  be  very 
few,  but  increasing ;  wherefore  I  suppose 

£. 

One  in  every  500  shall  claim  the  second  year,  which 

is  200,  the  charge  whereof  is         -  500 

One  in  every  100  the  third  year,  is  1000;  the  charge  2,500 
Together  with  the  former  200  ...      500 


3,500 


To  carry  on  the  calculation. 


*.  d. 
We  find  the  stock  at  the  end  of  the  3rd 

year  ........  66,933  18  0 

The  quarterage  of  the  4th  year,  abating  as 

before      .......  19,000    0  0 

Interest  of  the  stock  .....  4,882  17  6 

The  quarterage  of  the  5th  year  -  18,600  0  0 

Interest  of  the  stock  .....  6,473  0  0 


115,889  15    6 


The  charge  - 
2,000  to  fall  the  4th  year 
And  the  old  continued 
2,000  the  5th  year 
The  old  continued 


27,000    0    0 

By  this  computation  the  stock  is  increased 
aoove  the  charge  in  5  years,  89.379Z.  15s.  6d.,  and 
yet  here  are  sundry  articles  to  be  considered  on 
both  sides  of  the  account,  that  will  necessarily 
increase  the  stock  and  diminish  the  charge. 

£.     s.  d. 

First,  in  the  5  years'time  6,200  having  claimed 
charity,  the  number  being  abated  for  in 
the  reckoning  above  for  stock,  it  may  be 
allowed  new  subscriptions  will  be  taken  in 
to  keep  the  number  full,  which  in  5  years 
amounts  to-------  3,400  0  0 

Their  sixpences  is  ------      155    0    0 


"Which,  added  to  115,879^.  15*.  Gd.,  augments 


3,555    0    0 


the  stock  to 


-  119,43415    6 


Six  thousand  two  hundred  persons  claiming 
help,  which  falls,  to  be  sure,  on  the  aged  and 
infirm,  I  think,  at  a  modest  computation,  in 
5  years'  time,  500  of  them  may  be  dead, 
which,  without  allowing  annually,  we  take 
at  an  abatement  of  4,0001.  out  of  the  charge  4,000  0  0 


Which  reduces  the  charge  to  - 


-23,000    0    0 


Besides  this,  the  interest  of  the  quarterage, 
which  is  supposed  in  the  former  account  to  lie 
dead  till  the  year  is  out,  which,  cast  up  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  allowing  it  to  be  put  out 
quarterly,  as  it  may  well  be,  amounts  to  by  com 
putation  for  5  years,  5.250/. 

From  the  5th  year,  as  near  as  can  be  computed, 
the  number  of  pensioners  being  so  great,  I  make 
no  doubt  but  they  shall  die  off  of  the  hands  of 
the  undertaker  as  fast  as  they  shall  fall  in,  except 
ing  so  much  difference  as  the  payment  of  every 
year  which  the  interest  of  the  stock  shall  supply. 


For  example: — 

£.     *.  d. 

At  the  end  of  the  5th  year  the  stock  in  hand     94,629  15    6 
The  payment  of  the  6th  year      -  20,000    0    0 

Interest  of  the  stock   -----       5,408    4    0 


120,037  19    6 


Allow  an  overplus  charge  for  keeping  in  the 
house,  which  will  be  dearer  than  pensions, 
10,0001.  per  annum  -        -        - 
harge  of  the  6th  year        -       - 

Balance  in  cash 


-  10,000    0    0 

-  22,500    0    0 
87,537  19    6 


120,037  19    6 

This  also  is  to  be  allowed,  that  all  those  per 
sons  who  are  kept  by  the  office  in  the  house, 
shall  have  employment  provided  for  them,  where- 
jy  no  persons  shall  be  kept  idle ;  the  works  to 

suited  to  every  one's  capacity  without  rigour, 
only  some  distinction  to  those  who  are  most 
willing  to  work ;  the  profits  of  the  said  work  to 
the  stock  of  the  house. 

Besides  this,  there  may  great  and  very  profit 
able  methods  be  found  out  to  improve  the  stock 
beyond  the  settled  interest  of  7  per  cent.,  which 
Derhaps  may  not  always  be  to  be  had,  for  the 
Exchequer  is  not  always  borrowing  money  ;  but 
a  bank  of  80.000Z.  employed  by  faithful  hands, 
need  not  want  opportunities  of  great  and  very 
onsiderable  improvement. 

Also  it  would  be  a  very  good  object  for  per 
sons  who  die  rich  to  leave  legacies  to,  which  in 
time  might  be  very  well  supposed  to  raise  a 
standing  revenue  to  it. 

I  won't  say  but  various  contingencies  may  alter 
the  charge  of  this  undertaking,  and  swell  the 
claims  beyond  proportion,  further  than  I  extend 
it ;  but  all  that,  and  much  more,  is  sufficiently 
answered  in  the  calculations,  by  above  80,000?. 
in  stock  to  provide  for  it. 

As  to  the  calculation  being  made  on  a  vast 
number  of  subscribers,  and  more  than,  perhaps, 
will  be  allowed  likely  to  subscribe,  I  think  the 
proportion  may  hold  good  in  a  few,  as  well  as  in 
a  great  many  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  20,000  subscribed, 
it  might  be  as  effectual ;  I  am,  indeed,  willing  to 
think  all  men  should  have  sense  enough  to  see 
the  usefulness  of  such  a  design,  and  be  persuaded 
by  their  interest  to  engage  in  it ;  but  some  men 
have  less  prudence  than  brutes,  and  will  make  no 
provision  against  age  till  it  comes ;  and  to  deal 
with  such,  two  ways  might  be  used  by  authority 
to  compel  them. 

1.  The  churchwardens  and  justices  of  peace 
should  send  the  beadle  of  the  parish  with  an 
officer  belonging  to  this  office,  about  to  the  poorer 
parishioners,  to  tell  them,  that  since  such  honour 
able  provision  is  made  for  them  to  secure  them 
selves  in  old  age  from  poverty  and  distress,  they 
should  expect  no  relief  from  the  parish,  if  they 
refused  to  enter  themselves,  and  by  sparing  so 
small  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  prevent  future 
misery. 

2.  The  churchwardens  of  every  parish  might 
refuse  the  removal  of  persons  and  families  into 
their  parish,  but  upon  their  having  entered  into 
this  office. 

3.  All  persons  should  be  publicly  desired  to 
forbear  giving  anything  to  beggars ;  and  all  com 
mon  beggars  suppressed  after  a  certain  time ;  for 
this  would  effectually  suppress  beggary  at  last. 
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And  to  oblige  the  parishes  to  do  this  on  behalf 
of  such  a  project,  the  governor  of  the  house 
should  secure  the  parish  against  all  charges  com 
ing  upon  them  from  any  person  who  did  subscribe 
and  pay  the  quarterage,  and  that  would  most 
certainly  oblige  any  parish  to  endeavour  that  all 
the  labouring  meaner  people  in  the  parish  should 
enter  their  names ;  for  in  time  'twould  most 
ccitainly  take  all  the  poor  in  the  parish  oil'  of 
their  h.mds. 

I  know  that  by  law  no  parish  can  refuse  to 
relieve  any  person  or  family  fallen  into  distress, 
and  therefore  to  send  them  word  they  must  ex 
pect  no  relief,  would  seem  a  vain  threatening ; 
but  thus  far  the  parish  may  do ;  they  shall  bo 
psteemed  as  persons  who  deserve  no  relief,  and 
shall  be  used  accordingly  ;  for  who  indeed  would 
ever  pity  that  man  in  his  distress,  who,  at  the 
expense  of  two  pots  of  beer  a  month,  might  have 
prevented  it,  and  would  not  spare  it? 

As  to  my  calculations,  on  which  I  do  not  de 
pend  neither,  I  say  this,  if  they  are  probable,  and 
that  in  5  years'  time  a  subscription  of  100,000 
persons  would  have  87,537/.  19s.  Gtl.  in  cash,  all 
charges  paid,  I  desire  anyone  but  to  reflect  what 
will  not  such  a  sum  do  ;  for  instance,  were  it 
laid  out  in  the  million  lottery  tickets,  which  are 
now  sold  at  6/.  each,  and  bring  in  II.  per  annum 
for  15  years,  every  l.OOO/.  so  laid  out  pays  back 
in  time  2.500/.,  and  that  time  would  be  as  fast  as 
it  would  be  wanted,  and  therefore  be  as  good  as 
money ;  or,  if  laid  out  in  improving  rents,  as 
ground-rents  with  buildings  to  devolve  in  time, 
there  is  no  question  but  a  revenue  would  be 
raised  in  time  to  maintain  one-third  part  of  the 
number  of  subscribers,  if  they  should  come  to 
claim  charity. 

And  I  desire  any  man  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  this  kingdom,  and  tell  me,  if  all  the 
people  of  England,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
were  to  pay  into  one  common  bank  4s.  per  an 
num  a-head,  and  that  4s.  duly  and  honestly 
managed,  whether  the  overplus  paid  by  those 
who  die  oft',  and  by  those  who  never  come  to 
want,  would  not  in  all  probability  maintain  all 
that  should  be  poor,  and  for  ever  banish  beggary 
and  poverty  out  of  the  kingdom. 

OF    WAGERING. 

Wagering,  as  now  practised  by  polities  and 
contracts,  is  become  a  branch  of  assurances  ;  it 
was  before  more  properly  a  part  of  gaming,  and 
as  it  deserved,  had  but  a  very  low  esteem  ;  but 
shifting  sides,  and  the  war  providing  proper  sub 
jects,  as  the  contingencies  of  sieges,  battles, 
treaties,  and  campaigns,  it  increased  to  an  extra 
ordinary  reputation,  and  offices  were  erected  on 
purpose,  which  managed  it  to  a  strange  degree 
and  with  great  advantage,  especially  to  the  office 
keepers ;  so  that,  as  has  been  computed,  there 
was  not  less  gaged  on  one  side  and  other  upon 
the  second  siege  of  Limerick  than  200.000/. 

How  'tis  managed,  and  by  what  trick  and  arti 
fice  it  became  a  trade,  and  how  insensibly  men 
were  drawn  into  it,  an  easy  account  may  bo  given. 

I  believe  novelty  was  the  first  wheel  that  set 
it  on  work,  and  I  need  make  no  reflection  upon 
the  power  of  that  charm  ;  it  was  wholly  a  new 
thing,  at  least  upon  the  Exchange  of  London  ; 


|  and  the  first  occasion  that  gave  it  a  room  among 
,  public  discourse,  was  some  persons  forming 
wagers  on  the  return  and  success  of  King  James, 
for  which  the  government  took  occasion  to  use 
them  as  they  deserved. 

1  have  heard  a  bookseller  in  King  James's  time 
say,  that  if  he  would  have  a  book  sell,  he  would 
,  have  it  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common  bang- 
<  man  ;  the  man,  no  doubt,  valued  his  profit  above 
j  his  reputation  ;  but  people  are  so  addicted  to 
prosecute  a  thing  that  seems  forbid,  that  this 
very  practice  seemed  to  be  encouraged  by  its 
being  contraband. 

The  trade  increased,  and  first  on  the  Exchange, 
j  and  then  in  coffee-houses,  it  got  life,  till  the 
brokers,  those  vermin  of  trade,  got  hold  of  it, 
and  then  particular  offices  were  set  apart  for  it, 
and  an  incredible  resort  thither  was  to  be  seen 
every  day. 

These  offices  had  not  been  long  in  being,  but 
they  were  thronged  with  sharpers  and  setters,  as 
much  as  the  groom-porter's,  or  any  gaming 
ordinary  in  town,  where  a  man  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  make  a  good  figure,  and  prepare  the  keeper 
of  the  office  to  give  him  a  credit  as  a  good  man  ; 
and  though  he  had  not  a  groat  to  pay,  he  should 
take  guineas,  and  sign  polities,  till  he  had  received, 
perhaps,  3  or  400/.  in  money,  on  condition  to  pay 
groat  odds,  and  then  success  tries  the  man  ;  if 
he  wins,  his  fortune  is  made  ;  if  not,  he's  a  better 
man  than  he  was  before  by  just  so  much  money ; 
for  as  to  the  debt,  he  is  your  humble  servant  in 
the  Temple  or  Whitehall. 

But  besides  those  who  are  but  the  thieves  of 
the  trade,  there  is  a  method  as  effectual  to  get 
money  as  possible,  managed  with  more  appearing 
honesty,  but  no  less  art,  by  which  the  wagerer, 
in  confederacy  with  the  office-keeper,  shall  lay 
vast  sums,  great  odds,  and  yet  be  always  sure  to 
win. 

For  example: — 

A  town  in  Flanders,  or  elsewhere,  during  the 
war,  is  besieged  ;  perhaps,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege,  the  defence  is  vigorous,  and  relief  probable, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  people  the  town 
will  hold  out  so  long,  or  perhaps  not  be  taken  at 
all.  The  wagerer  has  two  or  three  more  of  his 
sort  in  conjunction,  of  which  always  the  office- 
keeper  is  one  ;  and  they  run  down  all  discourse 
of  the  taking  the  town,  and  offer  great  odds  it 
shall  not  be  taken  by  such  a  day.  Perhaps  this 
goes  on  a  week,  and  then  the  scale  turns ;  and 
though  they  seem  to  hold  the  same  opinion  still, 
yet  underhand  the  office-keeper  has  orders  to 
take  all  the  odds  which  by  their  example  was 
before  given,  against  the  taking  the  town  ;  and 
so  all  their  first  given  odds  arc  easily  secured,  and 
,  yet  the  people  brought  into  a  vein  of  betting 
I  against  the  siege  of  the  town  too.  Then  they 
j  order  all  the  odds  to  be  taken  as  lon^  as  they  will 
run,  while  they  themselves  openly  give  odds,  and 
sign  politics,  and  oftentimes  take  their  own 
money,  till  they  have  received  perhaps  double 
wha'.  they  at  first  laid.  Then  they  turn  the 
scale  at  once,  and  cry  down  the  town,  and  lay 
that  it  shall  be  taken,  till  the  length  of  the  first 
odds  is  fully  run ;  and  by  this  manage,  if  the 
town  be  taken,  they  win,  perhaps,  '2or3,000/., 
.and  if  it  be  not  taken,  they  are  no  losers  neither. 
'  Fis  visible  by  experience,  not  one  town  in  ten 
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is  besieged,  but  'tis  taken.  The  art  of  war  is  so 
improved,  and  our  generals  are  so  wary,  that  an 
army  seldom  attempts  a  siege  but  when  they  are 
almost  sure  to  go  on  with  it ;  and  no  town  can 
hold  out,  if  a  relief  cannot  be  had  from  abroad. 

Now  if  I  can,  by  first  laying  500/.  to  200Z.  with 
A,  that  the  town  shall  not  be  taken,  wheedle  in 
B  to  lay  me  5,OOlU  to  2,0007.  of  the  same  ;  and 
after  that,  by  bringing  down  the  vogue  of  the 
siege,  reduce  the  wagers  to  even-hand,  and  lay 
2,0007.  with  C  that  the  town  shall  not  be  taken ; 
by  this  method,  'tis  plain, 

If  the  town  be  not  taken,  I  win  2,2007.  and  lose 
2,0007. 

If  the  town  be  taken,  I  win  5,0007.  and  lose 
2,5007. 

This  is  gaming  by  rule,  and  in  such  a  knot  'tis 
impossible  to  lose ;  for  if  it  is  in  any  man's,  or 
company  of  men's  power,  by  any  artifice  to  alter 
the  odds,  'tis  in  their  power  to  command  the 
money  out  of  every  man's  pocket  who  has  no 
more  wit  than  to  venture. 

OF    FOOLS. 

Of  all  persons  who  are  objects  of  our  charity, 
none  move  my  compassion  like  those  whom  it 
has  pleased  God  to  leave  in  a  full  state  of  health 
and  strength,  but  deprived  of  reason  to  act  for 
themselves.  And  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
greatest  scandals  upon  the  understanding  of 
others,  to  mock  at  those  who  want  it.  Upon 
this  account  I  think  the  hospital  we  call  Bedlam 
to  be  a  noble  foundation ;  a  visible  instance  of 
the  sense  our  ancestors  had  of  the  greatest  un- 
happiness  which  can  befal  human  kind  :  since  as 
the  soul  in  man  distinguishes  him  from  a  brute, 
so,  where  the  soul  is  dead  (for  so  it  is  as  to  act 
ing)  no  brute  so  much  a  beast  as  a  man.  But 
since  never  to  have  it,  and  to  have  lost  it,  are 
synonymous  in  the  effect ;  I  wonder  how  it  came 
to  pass,  that  in  the  settlement  of  that  hospital 
they  made  no  provision  for  persons  born  without 
the  use  of  their  reason,  such  as  we  call  fools,  or 
more  properly  naturals. 

We  use  such  in  England  with  the  last  con 
tempt,  which  I  think  is  a  strange  error,  since, 
though  they  are  useless  to  the  commonwealth, 
they  are  only  so  by  God's  direct  providence,  and 
no  previous  fault. 

I  think  'twould  very  well  become  this  wise  age 
to  take  care  of  such :  and  perhaps  they  are  a 
particular  rent-charge  on  the  great  family  of  man 
kind,  left  by  the  Maker  of  us  all ;  like  a  younger 
brother,  who  though  the  estate  be  given  from 
him,  yet  his  father  expected  the  heir  should  take 
some  care  of  him. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked,  who  ought  in  particular 
to  be  charged  with  this  work  ?  I  would  answer 
in  general,  those  who  have  a  portion  of  under 
standing  extraordinary ;  not  that  I  would  lay  a 
tax  upon  any  man's  brains,  or  discourage  wit,  by 
appointing  wise  men  to  maintain  fools.  But 
some  tribute  is  due  to  God's  goodness  for  be 
stowing  extraordinary  gifts ;  and  who  can  it  be 
better  paid  to,  than  such  as  suffer  for  want  ol 
the  same  bounty  ? 

For  the  providing,  therefore,  some  subsistence 
for  such,  that  natural  defects  may  not  be  ex 
posed  : 


It  is  proposed, 

That  a  fool-house  be  erected,  either  by  public 
authority,  or  by  the  city,  or  by  an  act  of  parlia 
ment  ;  into  which,  all  that  are  naturals,  or  born 
fools,  without  respect  or  distinction,  should  be 
admitted  and  maintained. 

For  the  maintenance  of  this,  a  small  stated 
contribution,  settled  by  the  authority  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  without  any  damage  to  the  per 
sons  paying  the  same,  might  be  very  easily  raised, 
by  a  tax  upon  learning,  to  be  paid  by  the  authors 
of  books. 

Every  book  that  shall  be  printed  in  folio,  from    £.  s.  d. 
40  sheets  and  upwards,  -to  pay  at  the  licensing 
(for  the  whole  impression)        -       -       -        -    5    0    0 

Under  40  sheets   -        -        -        -        -        -        -200 

Every  quarto        -        -        -        -        -        -        -100 

Every  ociavo  of  10  sheets  and  upwards       -        -100 
Every  octavo  under  10  sheets,  and  every  bound 

book  in  12mo.  -        -        -        -        -        -        -0100 

Every  stitched  pamphlet     -        -        -        -        -020 

Reprinted  copies  the  same  rates. 

This  tax  to  be  paid  into  the  chamber  of  Lon 
don  for  the  space  of  20  years,  would,  without 
question,  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to  build  and  pur 
chase  a  settlement  for  this  house. 

I  suppose  this  little  tax  being  to  be  raised  at 
so  few  places  as  the  printing  presses,  or  the  li 
censers  of  books,  and  consequently  the  charge 
but  very  small  in  gathering,  might  bring  in  about 
1,5007.  per  annum,  for  the  term  of  20  years,  which 
would  perform  the  work  to  the  degree  following. 

The  house  should  be  plain  arid  decent  (for  I 
[  don't  think  the  ostentation  of  buildings  necessary 
or  suitable  to  works  of  charity);  and  be  built 
somewhere  out  of  town,  for  the  sake  of  the  air. 

The  building  to  cost  about  1,0007.,  or  if  the 
revenue  exceed,  to  cost  2,0007.  at  most,  and  the 
salaries  mean  in  proportion. 

IN  THE  HOUSE. 
A  Steward  ------- 

A  Purveyor         ------ 

A  Cook 

A  Butler     ------- 

Six  Women  to  assist  the  Cook  and  clean 
the  house,  £  4  each         -        -        -        - 

Six  Nurses  to  tend  the  people,  £  3  each     - 
A  Chaplain         -        -        - 

£152  per  ann. 

A  hundred  Alms-people,  at  £8  per  ann., 
diet,  &c. 800       ,, 


£30  per  ann. 
20 
20 
20 

24 
18 
20 


£952  per  aim. 

The  table  for  the  Officers,  and  contingen 
cies,  and  Clothes  for  the  Alms-people, 
and  Firing,  put  together  -  -  -£500  per  ann. 

An  Auditor,  of  the  Accounts,  a  Committee  of  the  Governors, 
and  two  Clerks. 

Here  I  suppose  1,5007.  per  annum  revenue  to 
be  settled  upon  the  house,  which  'tis  very  pro 
bable  might  be  raised  from  the  tax  aforesaid. 
But  since  an  act  of  parliament  is  necessary  to  be 
had  for  the  collecting  this  duty,  and  that  taxes 
for  keeping  of  fools  would  be  difficultly  obtained, 
while  they  are  so  much  wanted  for  wise  men,  I 
would  propose  to  raise  the  money  by  voluntary 
charity,  which  would  be  a  work  would  leave 
more  honour  to  the  undertakers  than  feasts  and 
great  shows,  which  our  public  bodies  too  much 
diminish  their  stocks  with. 

But  to  pass  all  supposititious  ways,  which  are 
easily  thought  of,  but  hardly  procured ;  I  pro 
pose  to  maintain  fools  out  of  our  own  folly;  and 
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whereas  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  thrown 
about  in  lotteries,  the  following  proposal  would 
very  easily  perfect  our  work. 

A  CHARITY-LOTTERY. 

That  a  lottery  be  set  up  by  the  authority  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  for 
100,000  tickets,  at  20s.  each,  to  be  drawn  by  the 
known  way  and  method  of  drawing  lotteries,  as  the 
million  lottery  was  drawn  ;  in  which  no  allowance 
to  be  made  to  anybody;  but  the  fortunate  to  re 
ceive  the  full  sum  of  100,000/.  put  in  without  dis 
count  ;  and  yet  this  double  advantage  to  follow. 

1.  That  an  immediate  sum  of  1  ()<).( MXU  shall 
be  raised  and  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the 
public  use. 

2.  A  sum  of  above  20.000/.  be  gained,  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  known  trustees,  to  be  laid 
out  in  a  charity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

That  as  soon  as  the  money  shall  be  come  in, 
it  shall  be  paid  into  the  exchequer,  either  on 
some  good  fund,  if  any  suitable,  or  on  the  credit 
of  exchequer ;  and  that  when  the  lottery  is 
drawn,  the  fortunate  to  receive  tallies  or  bills 
from  the  exchequer  for  their  money,  payable  at 
four  years. 

The  exchequer  receives  this  money,  and  gives 
out  tallies  according  to  the  prizes,  when  'tis  drawn, 
all  payable  at  four  years,  and  the  interest  of  this 
money  for  four  years  is  struck  in  tallies  propor 
tioned  to  the  time,  and  given  to  the  trustees ; 
which  is  the  profit  I  propose  for  the  work. 

Thus  the  fortunate  have  an  immediate  title 
to  their  prizes,  at  four  years,  without  interest ; 
and  the  hospital  will  have  also  an  immediate  title 
to  6.000/,  per  annum,  for  four  years,  which  is  the 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

If  any  should  object  against  the  time  of  stay 
ing  for  their  prizes,  it  should  be  answered  thus, 
that  whoever  did  not  like  to  stay  the  time  for  the 
money,  upon  discounting  four  years'  interest  at 
8  per  cent,  should  have  their  money  down. 

I  think  this  specimen  will  inform  anybody  what 
might  be  done  by  lotteries,  were  they  not  hack- 
nied  about,  in  private  hands,  who  by  fraud  and 
ill-management  put  them  out  of  repute,  and  so 
neither  gain  themselves,  nor  suffer  any  useful 
handsome  design  to  succeed. 

Twould  be  needless,  I  suppose,  to  mention  that 
such  a  proposal  as  this  ought  to  be  set  on  foot  by 
public  approbation,  and  by  men  of  known  integ 
rity  and  estates,  that  there  may  be  no  room  left 
for  a  suspicion  of  private  advantage. 

If  this  or  any  equivalent  proposal  succeeded  to 
raise  the  money,  I  would  have  the  house  estab 
lished  as  aforesaid,  with  larger  or  smaller  reve 
nues,  as  necessity  obliged ;  then  the  persons  to 
be  received  should  be  without  distinction  or  re 
spect,  but  principally  such  as  were  really  poor 
and  friendless ;  and  any  that  were  kept  already 
by  any  parish  collection,  the  said  parish  should 
allow  40s.  yearly  towards  their  maintenance ; 
which  no  parish  would  refuse  that  subsisted  them 
wholly  before. 

I  make  no  question,  but  that  if  such  an  hospi 
tal  was  erected  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  city, 
one  great  circumstance  would  happen,  viz.  that 
the  common  sort  of  people,  who  are  very  much 
addicted  to  rambling  in  the  fields,  would  make 


this  house  the  customary  walk,  to  divert  them 
selves  with  the  objects  to  be  seen  there,  and  to 
make  what  they  call  sport  with  the  calamity  of 
others,  as  is  now  shamefully  allowed  in  Bedlam. 

To  prevent  this,  and  that  the  condition  of  such, 
which  deserves  pity  and  not  contempt,  might  not 
be  the  more  exposed  by  this  charity,  it  should  be 
ordered,  that  the  steward  of  the  house  be  in  com 
mission  of  the  peace  within  the  precincts  of  the 
house  only,  and  authorized  to  punish  by  limited 
fines,  or  otherwise,  any  person  that  shall  offer  any 
abuse  to  the  poor  alms-people,  or  shall  offer  to 
make  sport  at  their  condition. 

If  any  person,  at  reading  of  this,  should  be  so 
impertinent  as  to  ask  to  what  purpose  I  would 
appoint  a  chaplain  in  an  hospital  of  fools  ?  I  could 
answer  him  very  well  by  saying,  for  the  use  of 
the  other  persons,  officers  and  attendants  in  the 
house. 

But  besides  that,  pray,  why  not  a  chaplain  for 
fools  as  well  as  for  knaves,  since  both,  though  in  a 
different  manner,  are  uncapable  of  reaping  any 
benefit  by  religion,  unless  by  some  invisible  in* 
fluence  they  are  made  docible ;  and  since  the 
same  secret  power  can  restore  these  to  their  rea 
son,  as  must  make  the  other  sensible ;  pray, 
why  not  a  chaplain  1  Idiots,  indeed,  were  denied 
the  communion  in  the  primitive  churches ;  but 
I  never  read  they  were  not  to  be  prayed  for,  or 
were  not  admitted  to  hear. 

If  we  allow  any  religion,  and  a  Divine  Supreme 
Power  whose  influence  works  invisibly  on  the 
hearts  of  men  (as  he  must  be  worse  than  the  peo 
ple  we  talk  of  who  denies  it),  we  must  allow,  at 
the  same  time,  that  power  can  restore  the  reason 
ing  faculty  to  an  idiot ;  and  'tis  our  part  to  use 
the  proper  means  of  supplicating  heaven  to  that 
end,  leaving  the  disposing  part  to  the  issue  of 
unalterable  Providence. 

The  wisdom  of  Providence  has  not  left  us  with 
out  examples  of  some  of  the  most  stupid  natural 
idiots  in  the  world,  who  have  been  restored  to 
their  reason,  or,  as  one  would  think,  had  reason  in 
fused  after  a  long  life  of  idiotism  :  perhaps,  among 
other  wise  ends,  to  confute  that  sordid  supposition, 
that  idiots  have  no  souls. 

'OF   BANKRUPTS. 

This  chapter  has  some  right  to  stand  next  to 
that  of  fools  :  for,  besides  the  common  accepta 
tion  of  late,  which  makes  every  unfortunate  man 
a  fool,  I  think  no  man  so  much  made  a  fool  of  as 
a  bankrupt. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  so  much  liberty  with  our 
laws,  which  are  generally  good,  and  above  all  things 
are  tempered  with  mercy,  lenity,  and  freedom,  this 
has  something  in  it  of  barbarity;  it  gives  a  loose 
to  the  malice  and  revenge  of  the  creditor,  as  well 
as  a  power  to  right  himself,  while  it  leaves  the 
debtor  no  way  to  show  himself  honest.  It  con 
trives  all  the  ways  possible  to  drive  the  debtor  to 
despair,  and  encourages  no  new  industry,  for  it 
makes  him  perfectly  uncapable  of  anything  but 
starving. 

This  law,  especially  as  it  is  now  frequently  ex 
ecuted,  tends  wholly  to  the  destruction  of  the 
debtor,  and  yet  very  little  to  the  advantage  of 
the  creditor. 

1.  The  severities  to  the  debtor  are  unreason- 
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able,  and,  I  may  so  say,  a  little  inhuman  ;  for  it 
not  only  strips  him  of  all  in  a  moment,  but  renders 
him  for  ever  incapable  of  helping  himself,  or  reliev 
ing  his  family  by  future  industry.     If  he  escapes 
from  prison,  which  is  hardly  done  too,  if  he  ha 
nothing  left,  he  must  starve,  or  live  on  charity  ; 
if  he  goes  to  work,  no  man  dare  pay  him  his 
wages,  but  he  shall  pay  it  again  to  the  creditors. 
If  he  has  any  private  stock  left  for  a  subsistence, 
he  can  put  it  nowhere ;  every  man  is  bound  to 
be  a  thief,  and  take  it  from  him  :  if   he  trusts  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  he  must  receive  it  again 
as    a   great   courtesy,   for  that  friend   is  liable 
to  account  for  it.      I  have  known  a  poor  man 
prosecuted  by  a  statute  to  that  degree,  that  all 
he  'had  left  was  a  little  money,  which  he  knew 
not  where  to  hide ;  at  last,  that  he  might  not 
starve,  he  gives  it  to  his  brother,  who  had  enter 
tained  him  ;  the  brother,  after  he  had  his  money, 
quarrels  with  him  to  get  him  out  of  his  house  ; 
and  when  he  desires  him  to  let  him  have  the  mo 
ney  he  lent  him,  gives  him  this  for  answer,  "  I 
cannot   pay  you  safely,  for   there  is   a  statute 
against  you  ;"  which  run  the  poor  man  to  such  ex- 
tremities  that  he  destroyed  himself.     Nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  for  men  who  are  reduced  by 
miscarriage  in  trade  to  compound  and  set  up 
again,  and  get  good  estates  :  but  a  statute,  as  we 
call  it,  for  ever  shuts  up  all  doors  to  the  debtor's 
recovery  ;  as  if  breaking  were  a  crime  so  capital, 
that  he  ought  to  be  cast  out  of  human  society, 
and  exposed  to  extremities  worse  than  death. 
And,  which  will  further  expose  the  fruitless  seve 
rity  of  this  law,  'tis  easy  to  make  it  appear  that 
all  this  cruelty  to  the  debtor  is  so  far  (generally 
speaking)  from  advantaging  the  creditors,  that  it 
destroys  the  estate,  consumes  it  in  extravagant 
charges,  and  unless  the  debtor  be  consenting, 
seldom  makes  any  considerable  dividends.     And 
I  am  bold  to  say,  there  is  no  advantage  made  by 
the  prosecuting  of  a  statute  with  severity,  but 
what  might  be  doubly  made  by  methods  more 
merciful.     And  though  I  am  not  to  prescribe  to 
the  legislators  of  the  nation,  yet  by  way  of  essay, 
I  take  leave  to  give  my  opinion  and  my  experi 
ence  in  the  methods,  consequences,  and  remedies 
of  this  law. 

All  people  know,  who  remember  anything  of 
the  times  when  that  law  was  made,  that  the  evil 
it  was  pointed  at  was  grown  very  rank,  and 
breaking  to  defraud  creditors  so  much  a  trade, 
that  the  parliament  had  good  reason  to  set  up  a 
fury  to  deal  with  it ;  and  I  am  far  from  reflect 
ing  on  the  makers  of  that  law,  who,  no  question, 
saw  'twas  necessary  at  that  time.  But  as  laws, 
though  in  themselves  good,  are  more  or  less  so, 
as  they  are  more  or  less  seasonable,  squared,  and 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  time  of  the 
evil  they  are  made  against;  so  'twere  worth 
while  ('with  submission)  for  the  same  authority 
to  examine  :  — 

1.  Whether  the  length  of  time  since  that  act 
was  made  has  not  given  opportunity  to  debtors— 

1.  To  evade  the  force  of  the  act  by  ways  and 
shifts  to  avoid  the  power  of  it,  and  secure 
their  estates  out  of  the  reach  of  it 

2.  To  turn  the  point  of  it  against  those  whom 
it  was  made  to  relieve?  Since  we  see  fre 
quently  now,  that  bankrupts  desire  statutes, 


and  procure  them  to  be  taken  out  against 
themselves. 

2.  Whether  the  extremities  of  this  law  are  not 
often  carried  on  beyond  the  true  intent  anc 
meaning  of  the  act  itself,  by  persons  who,  besides 
being  creditors,  are  also  malicious,  and  gratify 
their  private  revenge  by  prosecuting  the  offender, 
to  the  ruin  of  his  family. 

If  these  two  points  are  to  be  proved,  then  1 
am  sure  'twill  follow,  that  this  act  is  now  a  pub 
lic  grievance  to  the  nation  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
will  be  one  time  or  other  repealed  by  the  same 
wise  authority  which  made  it. 

1.  Time  and  experience  have  furnished  the 
debtors  with  ways  and  means  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  statute,  and  to  secure  their  estate  against 
the  reach  of  it,  which  renders  it  often  insignifi 
cant ;  and,  consequently,  the  knave  against 
whom  the  law  was  particularly  bent,  gets  off; 
while  he  only  who  fails  of  mere  necessity,  and 
whose  honest  principle  will  not  permit  him  to 
practise  those  methods,  is  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
this  act :  and,  as  things  are  now  ordered,  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  for  a  man  to  order  his  estate 
so,  that  a  statute  shall  have  no  power  over  it,  or 
at  least  but  a  little. 

If  the  bankrupt  be  a  merchant,  no  statute  can 
reach  his  effects  beyond  the  seas ;  so  that  he  has 
nothing  to  secure  but  his  books,  and  away  he 
;oes  into  the  Friars.  If  a  shopkeeper,  he  has 
more  difficulty  ;  but  that  is  made  easy,  for  there 
are  men  (and  carts)  to  be  had,  whose  trade  it  is, 
and  who  in  one  night  shall  remove  the  greatest 
warehouse  of  goods,  or  cellar  of  wines,  in  the 
own,  and  carry  them  off  into  those  nurseries  of 
rogues,  the  Mint  and  Friars ;  and  our  constables 
and  watch,  who  are  the  allowed  magistrates  of 
he  night,  and  who  shall  stop  a  poor  little  lurking 
hief,  that  it  may  be  has  stolen  a  bundle  of  old 
clothes,  worth  5s.,  shall  let  them  all  pass  without 
any  disturbance,  and  see  a  hundred  honest  men 
obbed  of  their  estates  before  their  faces,  to  the 
eternal  infamy  of  the  justice  of  the  nation. 

And  were  a  man  but  to  hear  the  discourse 
among  the  inhabitants  of  those  dens  of  thieves, 
when  they  first  swarm  about  a  new  comer,  to 
omfort  him  ;  for  they  are  not  all  hardened  to  a 
ike  degree  at  once.  "  Well,"  says  the  first, 
'  come,  don't  be  concerned,  you  have  got  a  good 
Darcel  of  goods  away,  I  promise  you  ;  you  need 
lot  value  all  the  world." — "  Ah  !  would  I  had 
tone  so,"  says  another,  "  Ide  a  laughed  at  all 
my  creditors." — "  Ay,"  says  the  young  proficient 
n  the  hardened  trade,  "  but  my  creditors !" — 
'  Damn  the  creditors,"  says  a  third  ;  "  why, 
hero's  such  a  one  and  such  a  one,  they  have 
reditors  too,  and  they  won't  agree  with  them, 
nd  here  they  live  like  gentlemen,  and  care  not 
farthing  for  them.  Offer  your  creditors  half- 
'Crown  in  the  pound,  and  pay  it  them  in  old 
.ebts,  and  if  they  won't  take  it,  let  them  alone, 
tiey'll  come  after  you,  never  fear  it." — "  Oh  ! 
ut  a  statute,"  says  he  again — "  Oh !  but  the 
evil,"  cries  the  Minter;  "  why,  'tis  the  statutes 
re  live  by,"  say  they :  "  why,  if  'twere  not  for 
tatutes,  creditors  would  comply,  and  debtors 
fould  compound,  and  we  honest  fellows  here  of 
ic  Mint  would  be  starved.  Prithee,  what  need 
ou  care  for  a  statute?  A  thousand  statutes 
an't  reach  you  here."  This  is  the  language  of 
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the  country,  and  the  new  coiner  soon  learns  to 
speak  it  (for  I  think  I  may  say,  without  wrong 
ing  any  man,  I  have  known  many  a  man  go  in 
among  them  honest,  that  is,  without  ill  design, 
but  I  never  knew  one  come  away  so  again). 
Then  comes  a  graver  sort  among  this  black  crew 
(for  here,  as  in  hell,  are  fiends  of  degrees,  and 
different  magnitude),  and  he  falls  into  discourse 
with  the  new  comer,  and  gives  him  more  solid 
advice.  "  Look  you,  sir,  I  am  concerned  to  see 
you  melancholy  ;  I  am  in  your  circumstance  too, 
and  if  you'll  accept  of  it,  I'll  give  you  the  best 
advice  I  can  ;"  and  so  begins  the  grave  discourse. 

The  man  is  in  too  much  trouble  not  to  want 
counsel,  so  he  thanks  him,  and  he  goes  on : 
"  Send  a  summons  to  your  creditors,  and  offer 
them  what  you  can,  propose  in  the  pound  (always 
reserving  a  good  stock  to  begin  the  world  again), 
which,  if  they  will  take,  you  are  a  free  man,  and 
better  than  you  were  before ;  if  they  won't  take 
it,  you  know  the  worst  of  it,  you  are  on  the  bet 
ter  side  of  the  hedge  with  them.  If  they  will 
not  take  it,  but  will  proceed  to  a  statute,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  oppose  force  to  force ; 
for  the  laws  of  nature  tell  you,  you  must  not 
starve;  and  a  statute  is  so  barbarous,  so  unjust, 
so  malicious  a  way  of  proceeding  against  a  man, 
that  I  do  not  think  any  debtor  obliged  to  consi 
der  anything  but  his  own  preservation,  when 
once  they  go  on  with  that.  For  why,"  says  the 
old  studied  wretch,  "  should  the  creditors  spend 
your  estate  in  the  commission,  and  then  demand 
the  debt  of  you  too  ?  Do  you  owe  anything  to 
the  commission  of  the  statute  ?" — "  No,"  says  he. 
"  Why  then,"  says  he,  "  I  warrant  their  charges 
will  come  to  200/.  out  of  your  estate,  and  they 
must  have  10s.  a  day  for  starving  you  and  your 
family.  I  cannot  see  why  any  man  should  think 
I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  pay  the  extrava 
gance  of  other  men.  If  my  creditors  spend  500/. 
in  getting  in  my  estate  by  a  statute,  which  I 
offered  to  surrender  without  it,  I'll  reckon  that 
500/.  paid  them  ;  let  them  take  it  among  them ; 
for  equity  is  due  to  a  bankrupt  as  well  as  to  any 
man  ;  and  if  the  laws  do  not  give  it  us,  we  must 
take  it." 

This  is  too  rational  discourse  not  to  please 
him,  and  he  proceeds  by  this  advice ;  the  cre 
ditors  cannot  agree,  but  take  out  a  statute;  and 
the  man  that  offered  at  first,  it  may  be,  10s.  in 
the  pound,  is  kept  in  that  cursed  place  till  he  tins 
spent  it.  all,  and  can  offer  nothing,  and  then  gets 
away  beyond  sea,  or  after  a  long  consumption, 
gets  off  by  an  act  of  relief  to  poor  debtors,  and 
all  the  charges  of  the  statute  fall  among  the  cre 
ditors.  Thus,  I  know  a  statute  taken  out  against 
a  shopkeeper  in  the  country,  and  a  considerable 
parcel  of  goods  too  seized,  and  yet  the  creditors, 
what  with  charges,  and  two  or  three  suits  at  law, 
lost  their  whole  debts,  and  8s.  per  pound  contri 
bution  money  for  charges ;  and  the  poor  debtor,  j ! 
like  a  man  under  the  surgeon's  hands,  died  in  the 
operation. 

2.  Another  evil  that  time  and  experience  has 
brought  to  Hght  from  this  act,  is,  when  the 
debtor  himself  shall  confederate  with  some  par 
ticular  creditor  to  take  out  a  statute,  and  this  is 
a  master-piece  of  plot  and  intrigue  ;  for  perhaps 
some  creditor  honestly  received  in  the  way  of 
trade,  a  large  sum  of  money  of  the  debtor  for 


goods  sold  him  when  he  was  tut  juris ;  and  he  by 
consent  shall  own  himself  a  bankrupt  before  that 
time,  and  the  statute  shall  reach  back  to  bring 
in  an  honest  man's  estate,  to  help  pay  a  rogue's 
debt.  Or  a  man  shall  go  and  borrow  a  sum  of 
money  upon  a  parcel  of  goods,  and  lay  them  to 
pledge ;  he  keeps  the  money,  and  the  statute 
shall  fetch  away  the  goods  to  help  forward  the 
composition.  These  arc  tricks  I  can  give  too 
good  an  account  of,  having  more  than  once  suf 
fered  by  the  experiment.  I  could  give  a  scheme 
of  more  ways,  but  I  think  it  is  needless  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  laying  aside  that  law,  which  is 
pernicious  to  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and  chiefly 
hurtful  to  the  honest  man,  who  it  was  made  to 
preserve. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  the  extremities 
of  this  law  are  not  often  carried  on  beyond  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  itself,  for 
malicious  and  private  ends,  to  gratify  passion  and 
revenge  ? 

I  remember  the  answer  a  person  gave  me,  who 
had  taken  out  statutes  against  several  persons, 
and  some  his  near  relations,  who  had  failed  in 
his  debt ;  and  when  I  was  one  time  dissuading 
him  from  prosecuting  a  man  who  owed  me  money 
as  well  as  him,  I  used  this  argument  with  him  : 
'  You  know  the  man  has  nothing  left  to  pay."— . 
'That  is  trup,"  says  he,  "  I  know  that  well 
enough." — "  To  what  purpose,  then,"  said  I, "  will 
you  prosecute  him  ?" — "  Why,  revenge  is  sweet," 
said  he.  Now,  a  man  that  will  prosecute  a 
debtor,  not  as  a  debtor,  but  by  way  of  revenge, 
such  a  man  is.  I  think,  not  intentionally  within  . 
the  benefit  of  our  law. 

In  order  to  state  the  case  right,  there  are  four 
sorts  of  people  to  be  considered  in  this  discourse, 
and  the  true  case  is  how  to  distinguish  them. 

1.  There  is  the  honest  debtor,  who  fails  by 
visible  necessity,  losses,  sickness,  decay  of  trade, 
or  the  like. 

.  The  knavish,  designing,  or  idle,  extravagant 
debtor,  who  fails  because  cither  he  has  run  out 
his  estate  in  excesses,  or  on  purpose  to  cheat  and 
abuse  his  creditors. 

3.  There  is  the  moderate  creditor,  who  seeks 
but  his  own,  but  will  omit  no  lawful  means  to 
gain  it,  and  yet  will  hear  reasonable  and  just  ar 
guments  and  proposals. 

4.  There  is  the  rigorous,  severe  creditor,  that 
values  not  whether  the  debtor  be  honest  man  or 
knave,   able  or  unable,  but  will  have  his  debt, 
whether  it  be  to  be  had  or  no ;  without  mercy, 
without  compassion,  full  of  ill  language,  passion, 
and  revenge. 

How  to  make  a  law  to  suit  all  these  is  the  case, 
that  a  necessary  favour  might  be  shown  to  the 
first  in  pity  and  compassion  to  the  unfortunate,  in 
commiseration  of  casualty  and  poverty,  which  no 
man  is  exempt  from  the  danger  of.  That  a  due 
rigour  and  restraint  be  laid  upon  the  second, 
that  villany  and  knavery  might  not  be  cn- 
courasred  by  a  law.  That  a  due  care  be  taken  o. 
the  third,  that  men's  estates  may,  as  far  as  can 
be,  secured  to  them.  And  due  limit  set  to  the 
last,  that  no  man  may  have  an  unlimited  powor 
over  his  fellow  subjects,  to  the  ruin  of  both  life 
and  estate. 

All    which,   I  humbly  conceive,    might   be 
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brought  to  pass  by  the    following  method  to 
which  I  give  the  title  of— 

A  COURT  OF  INQUIRIES. 

This  court  should  consist  of  a  select  number 
of  persons,  to  be  chosen  yearly  out  of  the  several 
wards  of  the  city,  by  the  lord  mayor  and  court 
of  aldermen ;  and  out  of  the  several  inns  of 
court,  by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  for 
the  time  being,  and  to  consist  of  a  president,  a 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  to  be  chosen  by  the  rest, 
and  named  every  year  also. 

A  judge  of  causes,  for  the  proof  of  debts. 
Fifty-two  citizens,  out  of  every  ward  two,  of 
which  number  to  be  twelve  merchants. 

Two  lawyers  (barristers  at  least)  out  ot  each 
of  the  inns  of  court. 

That  a  commision  of  inquiry  into  bankrupts' 
estates  be  given  to  these,  confirmed  and  settled 
by  act  of  parliament,  with  power  to  hear,  try,  and 
determine  causes  as  to  proof  of  debts,  and  dis 
putes  in  accounts  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
without  appeal. 

The  office  for  this  court  to  be  at  Guildhall, 
where  clerks  should  be  always  attending,  and  a 
quorum  of  the  commissioners  to  sit  de  die  in  diem 
from  3  to  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

To  this  court  every  man  who  finds  himself 
pressed  by  his  affairs,  so  that  he  cannot  carry  on 
his  business,  shall  apply  himself  as  follows : 

He  shall  go  to  the  secretary's  office  and  give  in 
his  name,  with  this  short  petition. 

"  To  the  honourable  the  president  and  commis 
sioners  of  his  Majesty's  court  of  inquiries. 
The  humble  petition  of  A.  B.  of  the  parish  of 

•  in  the  — — — —  haberdasher, 
"  Showeth, 

"  That  your  petitioner  being  unable  to  carry  on 
his  business  by  reason  of  great  losses  and  decay 
of  trade,  and  being  ready  and  willing  to  make  a 
full  and  entire  discovery  of  his  whole  estate,  and 
to  deliver  up  the  same  to  your  honours  upon 
oath,  as  the  law  directs,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
creditors,  and  having  to  that  purpose  entered  his 

name  into  the  books  of  your  office,  on  the 

of  this  instant. 

"  Your  petitioner  humbly  prays  the  protection 
of  this  honourable  court.  And  shall  ever  pray, 
&c." 

The  secretary  is  to  lay  this  petition  before  the 
commissioners,  who  shall  sign  it  of  course  ;  and 
the  petitioner  shall  have  an  officer  sent  home 
with  him  immediately,  who  shall  take  possession 
of  his  house  and  goods  ;  and  an  exact  inventory 
of  everything  therein  shall  be  taken  at  his  en 
trance  by  other  officers  also  appointed  by  the 
court ;  according  to  which  inventory  the  first 
officer  and  the  bankrupt  also  shall  be  account 
able. 

This  officer  shall  supersede  even  the  sheriff  in 
possession,  excepting  by  an  extent  for  the  king ; 
only  with  this  provision  ; 

That  if  the  sheriff  be  in  possession  by  warrant 
on  judgment,  obtained  by  due  course  of  law,  and 
without  fraud  or  deceit,  and  bona  fide  in  posses 
sion  before  the  debtor  entered  his  name  in  the 
office,  in  such  case  the  plaintiff  to  have  a  double 
dividend  allotted  to  his  debt ;  for  it  was  the  fault 


of  the  debtor  to  let  execution  come  upon  his 
goods  before  he  sought  for  protection ;  but  this 
lot  to  be  allowed  upon  judgment  confessed. 

If  the  sheriff  be  in  possession  by  fieri  facias  for 
lebt  immediately  due  to  the  king,  the  officer, 
lowever,  shall  quit  his  possession  to  the  com 
missioners,  and  they  shall  see  the  king's  debt 
ully  satisfied  before  any  division  be  made  to  the 
reditors. 

The  officers  in  this  case  to  take  no  fee  from 

he  bankrupt,  nor  to  use  any  indecent  or  uncivil 

>ehaviour  to  the  family,  which  is  a  most  notorious 

abuse   now  permitted   to    the  sheriffs'  officers, 

whose  fees  I  have  known  on  small  executions, 

n  pretence  of  civility,  amount  to  as  much  as 

he  debt,  and  yet  behave  themselves  with  un- 

iufferable  insolence  all  the  while. 

This  officer  being  in  possession,  the  goods  may 
>e  removed  or  not  removed,  the  shop  shut  up 
>r  not  shut  up,  as  the  bankrupt,  upon  his  reasons 
jiven  to  the  commissioners,  may  desire. 

The  inventory  being  taken,  the  bankrupt  shall 
lave  fourteen  days'  time,  and  more  if  desired, 
upon  showing  good  reasons  to  the  commissioners, 
to  settle  his  books,  and  draw  up  his  accounts, 
and  then  shall  deliver  up  all  his  books,  together 
with  a  full  and  true  account  of  his  whole  estate, 
real  and  personal ;  to  which  account  he  shall 
make  oath,  and  afterwards  to  any  particulars  of 
t,  if  the  commissioners  require. 

After  this  account  given  in,  the  commissioners 
shall  have  power  to  examine  upon  oath  all  his 
servants,  or  any  other  person  ;  and  if  it  appears 
that  he  has  concealed  anything  in  breach  of  his 
oath,  to  punish  him  as  is  hereafter  specified. 

Upon  a  fair  and  just  surrender  of  all  his  es 
tate  and  effects,  bona  fide,  according  to  the  true 
ntent  and  meaning  of  the  act,  the  commissioners 
shall  return  to  him  in  money,  or  such  of  his  goods 
as  he  shall  choose,  at  a  value  by  a  just  appraise 
ment,  51.  per  cent,  of  all  the  estate  he  sur 
rendered  to  him,  together  with  a  full  and  free 
discharge  from  all  his  creditors. 

The  remainder  of  the  estate  of  the  debtor 
to  be  fairly  and  equally  divided  among  the  credi 
tors,  who  are  to  apply  themselves  to  the  com 
missioners.  The  commissioners  to  make  a  ne 
cessary  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  debts  demanded,  that  no  pretended  debt  be 
claimed  for  the  private  account  of  the  debtor. 
In  order  to  which  inquiry,  they  shall  administer 
the  following  oath  to  the  creditor,  for  the  proof 
of  the  debt. 

I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  swear  and  attest,  that  the 
account  hereto  annexed  is  true  and  right,  and 
every  article  therein  rightly  and  truly  stated  and 
charged  in  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  belong ;  and  that  there  is  no  person  or 
name  named,  concealed,  or  altered  in  the  said 
account  by  me,  or  by  my  knowledge,  order 
or  consent :  and  that  the  said 


does  really  and  bona  fide  owe  and  stand  in 
debted  to  me  for  my  own  proper  account,  the 

full  sum  of mentioned  in  the  said  account, 

and  that  for  a  fair  and  just  value  made  good  to 
him,  as  by  the  said  account  expressed  ;  and  also 
that  I  have  not  made  or  known  of  any  private 
contract,  promise,  or  agreement  between  him  the 

said (or  anybody  for  him)  and  me,  or  any 

person  whatsoever. — So  help  me  God." 
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Upon  this  oath,  and  no  circumstances  to  ren 
dcr  the  person  suspected,  the  creditor  shall  hav 
an  unquestioned  right  to  his  dividend,  which  sha 
be  made  without  the  delays  and  charges  that  at 
tend  the  commissions  of  bankrupts.  For, 

1.  The  goods  of  the  debtor  shall,  upon  th 
first   meeting  of  the  creditors,   be  either  sol 
in  parcels,  as  they  shall  agree,  or  divided  among 
them  in  due  proportion  to  their  debts. 

2.  What  debts  are  standing  out,  the  debtor 
shall  receive  summonses  from  the  commissioners 
to  pay  by  a  certain  time  limited :  and  in  th 

|  mean  time  the  secretary  is  to  transmit  account 
to  the  persons  owing  it,  appointing  them  a  rea 
sonable  time  to  consent  or  disprove  the  account 

And  every  six  months  a  just  dividend  shall  be 
made  among  the  creditors  of  the  money  received 
and  so,  if  the  effects  lie  abroad,  authentic  procu 
rations  shall  be  signed  by  the  bankrupt  to  th< 
commissioners,  who  thereupon  correspond  with 
the  persons  abroad,  in  whose  hands  such  effect 
are,  who  are  to  remit  the  same  as  the  commis 
sioners  order ;  the  dividend  to  be  made,  as  before 
every  six  months,  or  oftener,  if  the  court  see 
cause. 

If  any  man  thinks  the  bankrupt  has  so  much 
favour  by  these  articles,  that  those  who  can  dis 
pense  with  an  oath  have  an  opportunity  to  cheat 
their  creditors,  and  that  hereby  too  much  en 
couragement  is  given  to  men  to  turn  bankrupt : 
let  them  consider  the  easiness  of  the  discovery, 
the  difficulty  of  a  concealment,  and  the  penalty 
on  the  offender. 

1.  I  would  have  a  reward  of  30  per  cent,  be 
provided  to  be  paid  to  any  person  who  should 
make  discovery  of  any  part  of  the   bankrupt's 
estate  concealed  by  him  ;  which  would  make  dis 
coveries  easy  and  frequent. 

2.  Any  person  who  should  claim  any  debt 
among  the    creditors,  for  the  account  of  the 
bankrupt,  or  his  wife  or  children,  or  with  design 
to  relieve  them  out  of  it,  other  or  more  than  is, 
bonafide,  due  to  him  for  value  received  and  to  be 
made  out ;  or  any  person  who  shall  receive  in 
trust,  or  by  deed  of  gift,  any  part  of  the  goods  or 
other  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  with  design  to  pre 
serve  them  for  the  use  of  the   said  bankrupt,  or 
his  wife  or  children,  or  with  design  to  conceal 
them  from  the  creditors,  shall  forfeit,  for  every 
such  act,  5001  and  have  his  name  published  as  a 
cheat,  and  a  person  not  fit  to  be  credited  by  any 
man.     This  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the 
bankrupt  to  conceal  anything. 

3.  The  bankrupt  having  given  his  name,  and 
put  the  officer  into  possession,  shall  not  remove 
out  of  the  house  any  of  his  books  ;  but  during  the 
fourteen  days'  time  which  he  shall  have  to  settle 
the  accounts,  shall  every  night  deliver  the  books 
into  the  hands  of  the  officer  ;  and  the  commis 
sioners  shall  have  liberty,  if  they  please,  to  take 
the  books  the  first  day,  and  cause  duplicates  to 
be  made,  and  then  to  give  them  back   to  the 
bankrupt  to  settle  the  accounts. 

4.  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  bankrupt  has 
pivcn  in  a  false  account,  has  concealed  any  part 
of  his  goods  or  debts,  in  breach  of  his  oath,  he 
shall  be  set  in  the.  pillory  at  Ins   own  door,  and 
be  imprisoned  during  life,  without  bail. 

5.  To  prevent  the  bankrupt  concealing  any 
debts  abroad,  it  should  be  enacted  that  the  name 


of  the  bankrupt  being  entered  at  the  office,  where 
every  man  might  search  gratis,  should  be  pub 
lication  enough ;  and  that  after  such  entry,  no 
discharge  from  the  bankrupt  should  be  allowed 
in  account  to  any  man,  but  whoever  would  ad 
venture  to  pay  any  money  to  the  said  bankrupt 
or  his  order,  should  be  still  debtor  to  the  estate, 
and  pay  it  again  to  the  commissioners. 

And  whereas  wiser  heads  than  mine  must  be 
employed  to  compose  this  law,  if  ever  it  be  made, 
they  will  have  time  to  consider  of  more  ways  to 
secure  the  estates  for  the  creditors,  and,  if  possi 
ble,  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  bankrupt  yet  faster. 

This  law,  if  ever  such  a  happiness  should 
arise  to  this  kingdom,  would  be  a  present  remedy 
for  a  multitude  of  evils  which  now  we  feel,  and 
which  are  a  sensible  detriment  to  the  trade  of 
this  nation. 

(I.)  With  submission,  I  question  not  but  it 
would  prevent  a  great  number  of  bankrupts,  which 

w  fall  by  divers  causes :  for, 

1.  it    would  effectually    remove    all   crafty, 
designed  breakings,  by  which  many  honest  men 
are  ruined.     And, 

2.  Of  course  'twould  prevent  the  fall  of  those 
tradesmen  who  arc  forced  to  break  by  the  knavery 
of  such. 

(2. )  It  would  effectually  suppress  all  those  sanc- 
:uarics  and  refuges  of  thieves,  the  Mint,  Friars, 
Savoy,  Rules,  and  the  like  ;  and  that  these  two 
ways ; 

1.  Honest  men  would  have  no  need  of  it,  here 
icing  a  more  safe,  easy,  and  more  honourable 
way  to  get  out  of  trouble. 

2.  Knaves    should  have  no  protection  from 
hose  places,  and  the  act  be  fortified  against  those 
>laccs  by  the  following  clauses,  which  I  have  on 
>urposc  reserved  to  this  head. 

Since  the  provision  this  court  of  inquiries 
makes  for  the  ease  and  deliverance  of  every 
lebtor  who  is  honest  is  so  considerable,  'tis  most 
certain  that  no  man,  but  he  who  has  a  design  to 
cheat  his  creditors,  will  refuse  to  accept  of  the 
avour  ;  and  therefore  it  should  be  enacted, — 

That  if  any  man  who  is  a  tradesman  or  roer- 
;hant  shall  break  or  fail,  or  shut  up  shop,  or 
cave  off  trade,  and  shall  not  either  pay  or  se- 
ure  to  his  creditors  their  full  and  whole  debts, 
20s.  in  the  pound,  without  abatement  or  deduc- 
ion  ;  or  shall  convey  away  their  books  or  goods, 
n  order  to  bring  their  creditors  to  any  compo- 
ition  ;  or  shall  not  apply  to  this  office,  as  afore - 
aid,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and,  upon  convic- 
ion  of  the  same,  shall  suffer  as  a  felon,  without 
enefit  of  clergy. 

And  if  any  such  person  shall  take  sanctuary, 
ither  in  the  Mint,  Friars,  or  other  pretended 
rivHeged  place,  or  shall  convey  thither  any  of 
leir  goods  as  aforesaid,  to  secure  them  from 
heir  creditors,  upon  complaint  thereof  made 
o  any  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  they 
lall  immediately  grant  warrants  to  the  con- 
tables,  &c.,  to  search  for  the  said  persons  and 
oods,  who  shall  be  aided  and  assisted  by  the 
raincd-bands,  if  need  be,  without  any  charge  to 
ic  creditors,  to  search  for  and  discover  the  said 
crsons  and  goods  ;  and  whoever  were  aiding  in 
ic  carrying  in  tin-  said  goods,  or  whoever  know- 
grly  received  cither  the  goods  or  the  person, 
liould  be  also  guilty  of  felony. 
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For  as  the  indigent  debtor  is  a  branch  of  the 
commonwealth,  which  deserves  its  care,  so  the 
wilful  bankrupt  is  one  of  the  worst  sort  of  thieves 
And  it  seems  a  little  unequal  that  a  poor  fellow 
who  for  mere  want  steals  from  his  neighbour  some 
trifle,  shall  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  some* 
times  out  of  the  world,  while  a  sort  of  people 
who  defy  justice,  and  violently  resist  the  law 
shall  be  suffered  to  carry  men's  estates  away  be 
fore  their  faces,  and  no  officers  to  be  found  who 
dare  execute"  the  law  upon  them. 

Any  man  would  be  concerned  to  hear  with 
what  scandal  and  reproach  foreigners  do  speak  ol 
the  importance  of  our  constitution  in  this  point : 
that  in  a  civilized  government,  as  ours  is,  the 
strangest  contempt  of  authority  is  shown  that 
can  be  instanced  in  the  world. 

I  may  be  a  little  the  warmer  on  this  head  on 
account  that  I  have  been  a  larger  sufferer  by  such 
means  than  ordinary ;  but  I  appeal  to  all  the 
world  as  to  the  equity  of  the  case :  what  the 
difference  is  between  having  my  house  broken  up 
in  the  night  to  be  robbed,  and  a  man  coming  in 
good  credit  and  with  a  proffer  of  ready  money 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  buying  SOW.  of 
goods,  and  carry  them  directly  from  my  ware 
house  into  the  Mint,  and  the  next  day  laugh  at 
me  and  bid  me  defiance  ;  yet  this  I  have  seen 
done.  I  think  'tis  the  justest  thing  in  the  world, 
that  the  last  should  be  esteemed  the  greater  thief, 
and  deserves  most  to  be  hanged. 

I  have  seen  a  creditor  come  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  beg  of  the  debtor  only  to  let  him 
have  part  of  his  own  goods  again,  which  he  had 
bought,  knowing  and  designing  to  break.  I 
have  seen  him  with  tears  and  entreaties  petition 
for  his  own,  or  but  some  of  it,  and  be  taunted, 
and  sworn  at,  and  denied  by  a  saucy,  insolent 
bankrupt.  That  the  poor  man  has  been  wholly 
ruined  by  the  cheat.  'Tis  by  the  villany  of  such 
many  an  honest  man  is  undone,  families  starved 
and  sent  a-begging,  and  yet  no  punishment  pre 
scribed  by  our  laws  for  it. 

By  the  aforesaid  commission  of  inquiry,  all 
this  might  be  most  effectually  prevented,  an 
honest,  indigent  tradesman  preserved,  knavery 
detected  and  punished ;  Mints,  Friars,  and  pri 
vilege-places  suppressed,  and  without  doubt  a 
great  number  of  insolences  avoided  and  prevented, 
of  which  many  more  particulars  might  be  in 
sisted  upon ;  but  I  think  these  may  be  suffi 
cient  to  lead  anybody  into  the  thought ;  and  for 
the  method,  I  leave  it  to  the  wise  heads  of  the 
nation,  who  know  bettterthan  I  how  to  state 
the  law  to  the  circumstances  of  the  crime. 

OF  ACADEMIES. 

We  have  in  England  fewer  of  these  than  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  at  least  where  learning  is 
in  so  much  esteem.  But  to  make  amends,  the 
two  great  seminaries  we  have  are  without  com 
parison  the  greatest,  I  won't  say  the  best,  in  the 
world ;  and  though  much  might  be  said  here 
concerning  universities  in  general,  and  foreign 
academies  in  particular,  I  content  myself  with 
noting  that  part  in  which  we  seem  defective. 
The  French,  who  justly  value  themselves  upon 
erecting  the  most  celebrated  academy  of  Europe, 
owe  the  lustre  of  it  very  much  to  the  great  en 


couragement  the  kings  of  France  have  given  to 
it.  And  one  of  the  members,  making  a  speech  at 
his  entrance,  tells  you  that  it  is  not  the  least  of 
the  glories  of  their  invincible  monarch  to  have 
engrossed  all  the  learning  of  the  world  in  that 
sublime  body. 

The  peculiar  study  of  the  academy  of  Paris 
has  been  to  refine  and  correct  their  own  lan 
guage,  which  they  have  done  to  that  happy  de 
gree,  that  we  see  it  now  spoken  in  all  the  courts 
of  Christendom,  as  the  language  allowed  to  be 
most  universal. 

I  had  the  honour  once  to  be  a  member  of  a 
small  society,  who  seemed  to  offer  at  this  noble 
design,  in  England.  But  the  greatness  of  the 
work,  and  the  modesty  of  the  gentlemen  con 
cerned,  prevailed  with  them  to  desist  an  enter 
prise  which  appeared  too  great  for  private  hands 
to  undertake.  We  want  indeed  a  Richelieu  to 
commence  such  a  work ;  for  I  am  persuaded, 
were  there  such  a  genius  in  our  kingdom  to  lead 
the  way,  there  would  not  want  capacities  who 
could  carry  on  the  work  to  a  glory  equal  to  all 
that  has  gone  before  them.  The  English  tongue  is 
a  subject  not  at  all  less  worthy  the  labour  of 
such  a  society  than  the  French,  and  capable  of 
a  much  greater  perfection.  The  learned  among 
the  French  will  own,  that  the  comprehensiveness 
of  expression  is  a  glory  in  which  the  English 
tongue  not  only  equals,  but  excels  its  neighbours. 
Ropin,  St  Evremont,  and  the  most  eminent 
French  authors  have  acknowledged  it ;  and  my 
Lord  Roscommon,  who  is  allowed  to  be  a  good 
judge  of  English,  because  he  wrote  it  as  exactly 
as  any  ever  did,  expresses  what  I  mean  in 
these  lines : — 

"  For  who  did  ever  in  French  authors  see 

The  comprehensive  English  energy  ? 

The  weighty  bullion  of  one  sterling  line, 

Drawn  to  French  wire,  would  through  whole  pages  shine." 
And  if  your  neighbours  will  yield  us,  as  their 
greatest  critic  has  done,  the  preference  for  sub 
limity  and  nobleness  of  style,  we  will  willingly 
quit  all  pretensions  to  their  insignificant  gaiety. 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  subject  so  noble  should  not 
have  some  as  noble  to  attempt  it ;  and  for  a 
method,  what  greater  can  be  set  before  us  than 
the  academy  of  Paris  ?  which,  to  give  the  French 
their  due,  stands  foremost  among  all  the  great 
attempts  in  the  learned  part  of  the  world. 

The  present  King  of  England,  of  whom  we 
have  seen  the  whole  world  writing  panegyrics 
and  encomiums,  and  whom  his  enemies,  when 
their  interest  does  not  silence  them,  are  apt  to 
say  more  of  than  ourselves,  as  in  the  war  he 
has  given  surprising  instances  of  a  greatness  of 
spirit  more  than  common,  so  in  peace,  I  dare 
say,  with  submission,  he  shall  never  have  an 
opportunity  to  illustrate  his  memory  more  than 
by  such  a  foundation,  by  which  he  shall  have 
opportunity  to  darken  the  glory  of  the  French 
king  in  peace,  as  he  has  by  his  daring  attempts 
in  the  war. 

Nothing  but  pride  loves  to  be  flattered,  and 
that  only  as  it  is  a  vice  which  blinds  us  to  our 
own  imperfections.  I  think  princes  as  particu 
larly  unhappy  in  having  their  good  actions  mag 
nified  as  their  evil  actions  covered ;  but  King 
William,  who  has  already  won  praise  by  the 
steps  of  dangerous  virtue,  seems  reserved  for 
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some  actions  which   are  above   the    touch  of 
flattery,  whose  praise  is  in  themselves. 

And  such  would  this  'be  :  and  because  I  am 
speaking  of  a  work  which  seems  to  be  proper 
only  for  the  hand  of  the  king  himself,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  carry  on  this  chapter  to  the  model, 
as  I  have  done  in  other  subjects.  Only  thus 
fare- 
That  a  society  be  erected  by  the  king  himself, 
if  his  majesty  thought  (it,  and  composed  of  none 
but  persons  of  the  first  figure  in  learning ;  and 
'twere  to  be  wished  our  gentry  were  so  much 
lovers  of  learning  that  birth  might  always  be 
joined  with  capacity. 

The  work  of  this  society  should  be  to  encourage 
polite  learning,  to  polish  and  refine  the  English 
tongue,  and  advance  the  so  much  neglected 
faculty  of  correct  language — to  establish  purity 
and  propriety  of  style,  and  to  purge  it  from  all 
the  irregular  additions  that  ignorance  and  affec 
tation  have  introduced ;  and  all  those  innovations 
in  speech,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  which  some 
dogmatic  writers  have  the  confidence  to  foster 
upon  their  native  language,  as  if  their  authority 
were  sufficient  to  make  their  own  fancy  legiti 
mate. 

By  such  a  society,  I  dare  say,  the  true  glory 
of  our  English  style  would  appear,  and  among  all 
the  learned  part  of  the  world  be  esteemed,  as  it 
really  is,  the  noblest  and  most  comprehensive  of 
all  the  vulgar  languages  in  the  world. 

Into  this  society  should  be  admitted  none  but 
persons  eminent  for  learning,  and  yet  none,  or 
but  very  few,  whose  business  or  trade  was  learn 
ing  :  for  I  may  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  to  say,  we 
have  seen  many  great  scholars,  mere  learned 
men  and  graduates  in  the  last  degree  of  study, 
whose  English  has  been  far  from  polite,  full  of 
stiffness  and  affectation,  hard  words,  and  long, 
unusual  coupling  of  syllables  and  sentences, 
which  sound  harsh  and  untuneable  to  the  ear, 
and  shock  the  reader  both  in  expression  and  un 
derstanding. 

In  short,  there  should  be  room  in  this  society 
for  neither  clergyman,  physician,  nor  lawyer.  Not 
that  I  would  put  an  affront  upon  the  learning  of 
any  of  those  honourable  employments,  much  less 
upon  their  persons  ;  but  if  I  do  think  that  their 
several  professions  do  naturally  and  severally 
prescribe  habits  of  speech  to  them  peculiar  to 
their  practice,  and  prejudicial  to  the  study  I 
speak  of,  I  believe  I  do  them  no  wrong.  Nor  do 
1  deny  but  there  may  be,  and  now  are,  among 
some  of  all  those  professions,  men  of  style  and 
language,  great  masters  of  English,  whom  few 
men  will  undertake  to  correct ;  and  where  such 
do  at  any  time  appear,  their  extraordinary  merit 
should  find  them  a  place  in  this  society  ;  but  it 
should  be  rare,  and  upon  very  extraordinary 
occasions,  that  such  be  admitted. 

1  would  therefore  have  this  society  wholly  com 
posed  of  gentlemen,  whereof  twelve  to  be  of  the 
nobility  if  possible,  and  twelve  private  gentlemen 
—and  a  class  of  twelve  to  be  left  open  for  mere 
merit,  let  it  be  found  in  who  or  what  sort  it 
would,  which  should  lie  as  the  crown  of  their 
study  who  have  done  something  eminent  to 
deserve  it.  The  voice  of  this  society  should  ba 
sufficient  authority  for  the  usage  of  words,  and 
sufficient  also  to  expose  the  innovations  of  other 


men's  fancies  ;  they  should  preside  with  a  sort  of 
udicature  over  the  learning  of  the  age,  and 
lave  liberty  to  correct  and  censure  the  exor- 
)itance  of  writers,  especially  of  translators.  The 
reputation  of  this  society  would  be  enough  to 
make  them  the  allowed  judges  of  style  and  lan- 
'uage,  and  no  author  would  have  the  impudence 
o  coin  without  their  authority.  Custom,  which 
s  now  our  best  authority  for  words,  would  always 
lave  its  original  here,  and  not  be  allowed  without 
t.  There  should  be  no  more  occasion  to  search 
or  derivations  and  constructions,  and  'twould  be 
as  criminal  then  to  coin  words  as  money. 

The  exercises  of  this  society  would  be  lectures 
on  the  English  tongue ;  essays  on  the  nature, 
origin,  usages,  authorities,  and  differences  of 
words;  on  the  propriety,  purity,  and  cadence 
of  style ;  and  of  the  politeness  and  manner  in 
writing;  reflections  upon  irregular  usages,  and 
corrections  of  erroneous  customs  in  words  ;  and, 
n  short,  everything  that  would  appear  necessary 
to  the  bringing  our  English  tongue  to  a  due 
perfection,  and  our  gentlemen  to  a  capacity  of 
writing  like  themselves ;  to  banish  pride  and 
pedantry,  and  silence  the  impudence  and  imper 
tinence  of  young  authors,  whose  ambition  is  to  be 
known,  though  it  be  by  their  folly. 

I  ask  leave  here  for  a  thought  or  two  about 
that  inundation  custom  has  made  upon  our 
language  and  discourse  by  familiar  swearing ; 
and  I  place  it  here  because  custom  has  so  far 
prevailed  in  this  foolish  vice  that  a  man's  discourse 
is  hardly  agreeable  without  it;  and  some  have 
taken  upon  them  to  say,  it  is  pity  it  should  not 
be  lawful,  'tis  such  a  grace  in  a  man's  speech, 
and  adds  so  much  vigour  to  his  language. 

I  desire  to  be  understood  right,  and  that  by 
swearing  I  mean  all  those  cursory  oaths,  curses, 
execrations,  imprecations,  asseverations,  and  by 
whatsoever  other  names  they  are  distinguished, 
which  are  used,  in  vehemence  of  discourse,  in  the 
mouths  almost  of  all  men,  more  or  less,  of  what 
sort  soever. 

1  am  not  about  to  argue  anything  of  their  being 
sinful  and  unlawful,  as  forbid  by  divine  rules ;  let 
the  parson  alone  to  tell  you  that,  who  has,  no 
question,  said  as  much  to  as  little  purpose  in 
this  case  as  in  any  other.  But  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  so  impertinent,  so 
insignificant,  so  senseless  and  foolish,  as  our 
vulgar  way  of  discourse,  when  mixed  with  oaths 
and  curses ;  and  I  would  only  recommend  a 
little  consideration  to  our  gentlemen,  who  have 
sense  and  wit  enough,  and  would  be  ashamed  to 
speak  nonsense  in  other  things,  but  value  them 
selves  upon  their  parts — I  would  but  ask  them 
to  put  into  writing  the  common-places  of  their 
discourse,  and  read  them  over  again,  and  examine 
the  English,  the  cadence,  the  grammar  of  them : 
then  let  them  turn  them  into  Latin,  or  translate 
them  into  any  other  language,  and  but  see  what 
a  jargon  and  confusion  of  speech  they  make 
together. 

Swearing,  that  Icwdness  of  the  tongue,  that 
scum  and  excrement  of  the  mouth,  is  of  all  vices 
the  most  foolish  and  senseless ;  it  makes  a  man's 
conversation  unpleasant,  bis  discourse  fruitless, 
and  his  language  nonsense. 

It  makes  conversation  unpleasant,  at  least  to 
those  who  do  not  use  the  same  foolish  nay  of 
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discourse,  and,  indeed,  is  an  affront  to  all  the 
company  who  swear  not  as  he  does;  for  if  I 
swear  and  curse  in  company,  I  either  presume 
all  the  company  likes  it,  or  affront  them  who  do 
not. 

Then  'tis  fruitless ;  for  no  man  is  believed  a 
jot  the  more  for  all  the  asseverations,  damnings, 
and  swearings  he  makes.  Those  who  are  used 
to  it  themselves  do  not  believe  a  man  the  more, 
because  they  know  they  are  so  customary  that 
they  signify  little  to  bind  a  man's  intention  ;  and 
they  who  practise  them  not  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  those  that  do,  as  makes  them  think 
they  deserve  no  belief. 

Then,  they  are  the  spoilers  and  destroyers  of  a 
man's  discourse,  and  turn  it  into  perfect  nonsense ; 
and  to  make  it  out  I  must  descend  a  little  to 
particulars,  and  desire  the  reader  a  little  to  foul 
his  mouth  with  the  brutish,  sordid,  senseless 
expressions  which  some  gentlemen  call  polite 
English,  and  speaking  with  a  grace. 

Some  parts  of  it,  indeed,  though  they  are 
foolish  enough,  as  effects  of  a  mad,  inconsiderate 
rage,  are  yet  English  ;  as  when  a  man  swears  he 
will  do  this  or  that,  and  it  may  be  adds,  God 
damn  him,  he  will ;  that  is,  God  damn  him  if  he 
don't.  This,  though  it  be  horrid  in  another 
sense,  yet  may  be  read  in  writing,  and  is  English  : 
but  what  language  is  this  ? 

"  Jack,  God  damn  me.  Jack,  how  do'st  do,  f  hou 
little  dear  son  of  a  whore  1  How  hast  thou  done 
this  long  time,  by  God?"  and  then  they  kiss; 
and  the  t'other,  as  lewd  as  himself,  goes  on : 
"  Dear  Tom,  I  am  glad  to  see  thee  with  all  my 
heart,  let  me  die.  Come,  let  us  go  take  a  bottle ; 
we  must  not  part  so ;  prithee,  let's  go  and  be 
drunk,  by  God  1" 

This  is  some  of  our  new  florid  language,  and 
the  graces  and  delicacies  of  style,  which,  if  it 
were  put  into  Latin,  I  would  fain  know  which  is 
the  principal  verb. 

But  for  a  little  further  remembrance  of  this 
impertinence,  go  among  the  gamesters,  and  there 
nothing  is  more  frequent  than,  God  damn  the 
dice,  or,  God  damn  the  bowls  ! 

Among  the  sportsmen,  'tis  God  damn  the 
hounds,  when  they  are  at  a  fault ;  or  God  damn 
the  horse,  if  he  baulks  a  leap.  They  call  men 
sons  of  bitches  and  dogs,  sons  of  whores ;  and 
innumerable  instances  may  be  given  of  the  like 
gallantry  of  language,  grown  now  so  much  a 
custom. 

'Tis  true  custom  is  allowed  to  be  our  best  au 
thority  for  words,  and  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so ; 
but  reason  must  be  the  judge  of  sense  in  lan 
guage,  and  custom  can  never  prevail  over  it. 
Words,  indeed,  like  the  ceremonies  in  religion, 
may  be  submitted  to  the  magistrate ;  but  sense, 
like  the  essentials,  is  positive,  unalterable,  and 
cannot  be  submitted  to  any  jurisdiction :  'tis  a 
law  to  itself,  'tis  ever  the  same,  even  an  act  of 
parliament  cannot  alter  it. 

Words,  and  even  usages  in  style,  may  be 
altered  by  custom,  and  proprieties  in  speech 
differ  according  to  the  several  dialects  of  the 
country,  and  according  to  the  different  manner 
in  which  several  languages  do  severally  express 
themselves. 

But  there  is  a  direct  signification  of  words,  or 
a  cadence  in  expression,  which  we  call  speak 


ing  sense :  this,  like  truth,  is  sullen,  and  the  same 
ever  was  and  ever  will  be  so,  in  what  manner 
and  in  what  language  soever  'tis  expressed. 
Words  without  it  are  only  noise,  which  any  brute 
can  make  as  well  as  we,  and  birds  much  better ; 
for  words  without  sense  make  but  dull  music.  Thus, 
a  man  may  speak  in  words,  but  perfectly  unintelli- 
;ible  as  to  meaning  ;  he  may  talk  a  great  deal, 
but  say  nothing.  But  'tis  the  proper  position 
of  words,  adapted  to  their  significations,  which 
makes  them  intelligible,  and  conveys  the  mean 
ing  of  the  speaker  to  the  understanding  of  the  i 
hearer ;  the  contrary  to  which  we  call  nonsense :  > 
and  there  is  a  superfluous  crowding  in  of  insig 
nificant  words,  more  than  are  needful  to  express 
the  thing  intended ;  and  this  is  impertinence ; 
and  that  again,  carried  to  an  extreme,  is  ridicu 
lous. 

Thus,  when  our  discourse  is  interlined  with 
needless  oaths,  curses,  and  long  parentheses  of 
imprecations,  and  with  some  of  very  indirect  sig 
nification,  they  become  very  impertinent;  and 
these  being  run  to  the  extravagant  degree  in 
stanced  in  before,  become  perfectly  ridiculous 
and  nonsense ;  and  without  forming  it  into  an 
argument,  it  appears  to  be  nonsense  by  the  con- 
tradictoriness,  and  it  appears  impertinent  by  the 
nsignificancy  of  the  expression. 

After  all,  how  little  it  becomes  a  gentleman  to 
debauch  his  mouth  with  foul  language,  I  refer  to 
themselves  in  a  few  particulars. 

This  vicious  custom  has  prevailed  upon  good 
manners  too  far ;  but  yet  there  are  some  degrees 
to  which  it  is  not  yet  arrived. 

As,  first,  the  worst  slaves  to  this  folly  will  nei 
ther  teach  it  to,  nor  approve  of  it  in,  their  chil 
dren  :  some  of  the  most  careless  will  indeed  nega 
tively  teach  it,  by  not  reproving  them  for  it ; 
but  sure  no  man  ever  ordered  his  children  to  be 
taught  to  curse  and  swear. 

2.  The  grace  of  swearing  has  not  obtained 
to  be  a  mode  yet  among  the  women :  God  damn 
ye,  does  not  sit  well  upon  a  female  tongue  ;  it 
seems  to  be  a  masculine  vice,  which  the  women 
are  not  arrived  to  yet ;  and  I  would  only  desire 
those  gentlemen  who  practise  it  themselves  to 
hear  a  woman  swear.  It  has  no  music  at  all 
there,  I  am  sure;  and  just  as  little  does  it  be 
come  any  gentleman,  if  he  would  suffer  himself 
to  be  judged  by  all  the  laws  of  sense  or  good 
manners  in  the  world. 

'Tis  a  senseless,  foolish,  ridiculous  practice  :  'tis 
a  mean  to  no  manner  of  end ;  'tis  words  spoken 
which  signify  nothing ;  'tis  folly  acted  for  the 
sake  of  folly,  which  is  a  thing  even  the  devil 
himself  don't  practise.  The  devil  does  evil  we 
say,  but  it  is  for  some  design,  either  to  seduce 
others,  or,  as  some  divines  say,  from  a  principle 
of  enmity  to  his  Maker.  Men  steal  for  gain,  and 
murder  to  gratify  their  avarice  or  revenge ; 
whoredoms  and  ravishments,  adulteries  and  so 
domy,  are  committed  to  please  a  vicious  appetite, 
and  have  always  alluring  objects ;  and  generally 
all  vices  have  some  previous  cause,  and  some 
visible  tendency  ;  but  this,  of  all  vicious  practices, 
seems  the  most  nonsensical  and  ridiculous ;  there 
is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit;  no  design  pur 
sued,  no  lust  gratified,  but  is  a  mere  phrensy  of 
the  tongue,  a  vomit  of  the  brain,  which  works 
by  putting  a  contrary  upon  the  course  of  nature. 
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Again,  other  vices  men  find  some  reason  or 
other  to  give  for,  or  excuses  to  palliate ;  men 
plead  want  to  extenuate  theft,  and  strong  pro 
vocations  to  excuse  murders ;  and  many  a  lame 
excuse  they  will  bring  for  whoring :  but  this  sor 
did  habit,  even  those  that  practise  it  will  own 
to  be  a  crime,  and  make  no  excuse  for  it ;  and 
the  most  I  could  ever  hear  a  man  say  for  it  was, 
that  he  could  not  help  it. 

Besides,  as  'tis  an  inexcusable  impertinence,  so 
'tis  a  breach  upon  good  manners  and  conversa 
tion,  for  a  man  to  impose  the  clamour  of  his  oaths 
upon  the  company  he  converses  with  :  if  there 
be  any  one  person  in  the  company  that  docs  not 
approve  the  way,  'tis  nn  imposing  upon  him  with 
a  freedom  beyond  civility ;  as  if  a  man  should 
fart  before  a  justice,  or  talk  bawdy  before  the 
queen,  or  the  like. 

To  suppress  this,  laws,  acts  of  parliament,  and 
proclamations,  are  baubles  and  banters,  the  laugh 
ter  of  the  lewd  party,  and  never  had,  as  I  could 
perceive,  any  influence  upon  the  practice ;  nor 
are  any  of  our  magistrates  fond  or  forward  of 
putting  them  into  execution. 

It  must  be  example,  not  penalties,  must  sink 
this  crime;  and  if  the  gentlemen  of  England 
would  once  drop  it  as  a  mode,  the  vice  is  so  fool 
ish  and  ridiculous  in  itself  'twould  soon  grow 
odious  and  out  of  fashion. 

This  work  such  an  academy  might  begin ;  and 
I  believe  nothing  would  so  soon  explode  the  prac 
tice  as  the  public  discouragement  of  it  by  such 
a  society;  where  all  our  customs  and  habits, 
both  in  speech  and  behaviour,  should  receive  an 
authority.  All  the  disputes  about  precedency  of 
wit,  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  usages  of 
the  theatre,  would  be  decided  here.  Plays  should 
pass  here  before  they  were  acted,  and  the  critics 
might  give  their  censures,  and  damn  at  their 
pleasure:  nothing  would  ever  die  which  once 
received  life  at  this  original.  The  two  theatres 
might  end  their  jangle  and  dispute  for  priority  no 
more  ;  wit  and  real  worth  should  decide  the  con 
troversy,  and  here  should  be  the  infallible  judge. 

"  The  strife  would  then  be  only  to  do  well, 
And  he  alone  be  crown'd  who  did  excel. 
Ye  call'd  them  Whigs  who  from  the  church  withdrew, 
But  now  we  have  our  stage-dissenters  too ; 
Who  scruple  ceremonies  of  pit  and  box, 
And  very  few  are  sound  and  orthodox  ; 
But  love  disorder  so,  and  are  so  nice, 
They  hate  conformity,  though  'tis  in  vice. 
Some  are  for  patent  hierarchy ;  and  some, 
Like  the  old  Gauls,  seek  out  for  elbow-room ; 
Their  arbitrary  governors  disown, 
And  build  a  conventicle  stage  o"  their  own ; 
Fanatic  beaux  make  up  the  gaudy  (how, 
And  wit  alone  appears  incognito ; 
Wit  and  religion  suffer  equal  fate ; 
Neglect  of  both  attends  the  warm  debate  ; 
For  while  the  parties  strive  and  countermine, 
Wit  will,  as  well  as  piety,  decline." 

Next  to  this,  which  I  esteem  as  the  most  noble 
and  most  useful  proposal  in  this  book,  I  proceed  i 
to  academies  for  military  studies  ;  and  because  1 1 
design  rather  to  express  my  moaning  than  make  ; 
a  large  book,  I  bring  them  all  into  one  chapter. 

I  allow  the  war  is  the  best  academy  in  the 
world,  where  men  study  by  necessity,  and  prac 
tise  by  force,  and  both  to  some  purpose,  with 
duty  in  the  action,  and  a  reward  in  the  end ; 
and  'tis  evident  to  any  man  who  knows  the  world, 
or  has  made  any  observations  on  things,  what  an 


improvement  the  English  nation  has  made  during 
this  seven  years'  war. 

But  should  you  ask  how  dear  it  first  cost,  and 
what  a  condition  England  was  in  for  a  war  at 
|  first  on  this  account,  how  almost  all  bur  en 
gineers  and  great  officers  were  foreigners,  it  may 
put  us  in  mind  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  our 
people  so  practised  in  the  arts  of  war,  that  they 
may  not  be  novices  when  they  come  to  the  ex 
periment. 

I  have  heard  some  who  were  no  great  friends 
to  the  government  take  advantage  to  reflect  upon 
the  king  in  the  beginning  of  his  wars  in  Ireland, 
that  he  did  not  care  to  trust  the  English  ;  but 
all  his  great  officers,  his  generals,  and  engineers, 
were  foreigners.  And  though  the  case  was  so 
plain  as  to  need  no  answer,  and  the  persons  such 
as  deserved  none,  yet  this  must  be  observed, 
though  'twas  very  strange,  that  when  the  pre 
sent  king  took  possession  of  this  kingdom,  and 
seeing  himself  entering  upon  the  bloodiest  war 
this  age  has  known,  began  to  regulate  bis  army, 
he  found  but  very  few  among  the  whole  martial 
part  of  the  nation  fit  to  make  use  of  for  general 
officers ;  and  was  forced  to  employ  strangers,  and 
make  them  Englishmen  ;  as  the  Counts  Schom- 
berg,  Gingel,  Solm=,  Ruvigny,  and  others :  and 
yet  it  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  all  the  encou 
ragement  imaginable  was  given  to  the  English 
gentlemen  to  qualify  themselves,  by  giving  no  less 
than  sixteen  regiments  to  gentlemen  of  good  fa 
milies,  who  had  never  been  in  any  service,  and 
knew  but  very  little  how  to  command  them.  Of 
these  several  are  now  in  the  army,  and  have  the 
reward  suitable  to  their  merit,  being  major- 
generals,  brigadiers,  and  the  like. 

If,  then,  a  long  peace  had  so  reduced  us  to  a 
degree  of  ignorance  that  might  have  been  dan 
gerous  to  us,  had  we  not  a  king  who  is  always 
followed  by  the  greatest  masters  in  the  world, 
who  knows  what  peace  and  different  governors 
may  bring  us  to  again  ? 

The  manner  of  making  war  differs  perhaps 
as  much  as  anything  in  the  world ;  and,  if  we 
look  no  further  back  than  our  civil  wars,  'tis 
plain  a  general  then  would  hardly  be  fit  to  be  a 
colonel  now,  saving  his  capacity  of  improvement. 
The  defensive  art  always  follows  the  offensive ; 
and  though  the  latter  has  extremely  got  the  start 
of  the  former  in  this  age,  yet  the  other  is  mightily 
improving  also. 

We  saw  in  England  a  bloody  civil  war,  where, 
according  to  the  old  temper  of  the  English,  fight 
ing  was  the  business.  To  have  an  army  lying 
in  such  a  post  as  not  to  be  able  to  come  at  them, 
was  a  thing  never  heard  of  in  that  war  ;  even  the 
weakest  party  would  always  come  out  and  fight ; 
Dunbar  fight  for  instance,  and  they  that  were 
beaten  to-day  would  fight  again  to-morrow,  and 
seek  one  another  out  \\ith  such  eagerness,  as  if 
they  had  been  in  haste  to  have  their  brains 
knocked  out.  Encampments,  entrenchments, 
batteries,  countcrmarchings,  fortifying  of  camps, 
and  cannonadings,  were  strange  and  almost  un 
known  things,  and  whole  campaigns  were  passed 
over,  and  hardly  any  tents  made  use  of.  Battles, 
I  surprises,  storming  of  towns,  skirmishes,  sieges, 
ambuscades,  and  beating  up  quarters,  was  the 
news  of  every  day.  Now,  'tis  frequent  to  have 
armies  of  50,000  men  of  a  side  stand  at  bay 
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within  view  of  one  another,  and  spend  a  whole 
campaign  in  dodging,  or,  as  'tis  genteely  called, 
observing  one  another,  and  then  march  off  into 
winter  quarters.  The  difference  is  in  the  max 
ims  of  war,  which  now  differ  as  much  from  what 
they  were  formerly  as  long  perukes  do  from 
piqued  beards,  or  as  the  habits  of  the  people  do 
now  from  what  they  then  wore.  The  present 
maxims  of  the  war  are — Never  fight  without  a 
manifest  advantage ;  and  always  encamp  so  as 
not  to  be  forced  to  it. 

And  if  two  opposite  generals  nicely  observe 
both  these  rules,  it  is  impossible  they  should  ever 
come  to  fight. 

I  grant  that  this  way  of  making  war  spends 
generally  more  money  and  less  blood  than  former 
wars  did  ;  but  then  it  spins  wars  out  to  a  greater 
length ;  and  I  almost  question  whether,  if  this 
had  been  the  way  of  fighting  of  old,  our  civil  war 
had  not  lasted  till  this  day.  Their  maxim  was— 
Wherever  you  meet  your  enemy,  fight  him. 

But  the  case  is  quite  different  now ;  and  I 
think  'tis  plain  in  the  present  war,  that  'tis  not 
he  who  has  the  longest  sword,  so  much  as  he 
who  has  the  longest  purse,  will  hold  the  war  out 
best.  Europe  is  all  engaged  in  the  war,  and  the 
men  will  never  -  be  exhausted  while  either  party 
can  find  money  :  bat  he  who  finds  himself  poorest 
must  give  out  first ;  and  this  is  evident  in  the 
»French  king,  who  now  inclines  to  peace,  and 
owns  it,  while  at  the  same  time  his  armies  are 
numerous  and  whole ;  but  the  sinews  fail,  he 
finds  his  exchequer  fail,  his  kingdom  drained,  and 
money  hard  to  come  at :  not  that  I  believe  half 
the  reports  we  have  had  of  the  misery  and 
poverty  of  the  French  are  true ;  but  'tis  mani 
fest  the  King  of  France  finds,  whatever  his 
armies  may  do,  his  money  won't  hold  out  so  long 
as  the  confederates ;  and  therefore  he  uses  all 
the  means  possible  to  procure  a  peace  while  he 
may  do  it  with  the  most  advantage. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  French  may  hold 
the  war  out  several  years  longer,  but  their  king 
is  too  wise  to  let  things  run  to  extremity ;  he 
will  rather  condescend  to  peace  upon  hard  terms 
now,  than  stay  longer,  if  he  finds  himself  in 
danger  to  be  forced  to  worse. 

This  being  the  only  digression  I  design  to  be 
guilty  of,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  it. 

The  sum  of  all  this  is,  that  since  'tis  so  neces 
sary  to  be  in  a  condition  for  war  in  a  time  of 
peace,  our  people  should  be  inured  to  it.  'Tis 
strange  that  everything  should  be  ready  but  the 
soldier :  ships  are  ready,  and  our  trade  keeps 
the  seamen  always  taught,  and  breeds  up  more  ; 
but  soldiers,  horsemen,  engineers,  gunners,  and 
the  like,  must  be  bred  and  taught ;  men  are  not 
born  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  nor  forti 
fications  in  their  heads ;  'tis  not  natural  to  shoot 
bombs,  and  undermine  towns  :  for  which  purpose 
I  propose, 

A  ROYAL   ACADEMY  FOR  MILITARY 

EXERCISES. 
The  founder,  tha  king  himself;  the  charge  to 

be  paid  by  the  public,  and  settled  by  a  revenue 

from  the  crown,  to  be  paid  yearly. 

I  propose  this  to  consist  of  four  parts  : — 

1.   A  college  for  breeding  up  of  artists  in  the 

useful  practice  of  all  military   exercises ;    the 


scholars  to  be  taken  in  young,  and  be  maintained, 
and  afterwards  under  the  king's  care  for  prefer 
ment,  as  their  merit  and  his  majesty's  favour 
shall  recommend  them ;  from  whence  his  majesty 
would  at  all  times  be  furnished  with  able  en 
gineers,  gunners,  firemasters,  bombardiers,  miners, 
and  the  like.  ' 

The  second  college  for  voluntary  students  in 
the  same  exercises,  who  should  all,  upon  certain 
limited  conditions,  be  entertained,  and  have  all 
the  advantages  of  the  lectures,  experiments,  and 
learning  of  the  college,  and  be  also  capable  of 
several  titles,  profits,  and  settlements,  in  the  said 
college,  answerable  to  the  fellows  in  the  univer 
sities. 

The  third  college  for  temporary  study,  into 
which  any  person  who  is  a  gentleman,  and  an 
Englishman,  entering  his  name,  and  conforming 
to  the  orders  of  the  house,  shall  be  entertained 
like  a  gentleman  for  one  whole  year  gratis,  and 
taught  by  masters  appointed  out  of  the  second 
college. 

The  fourth  college,  of  schools  only,  where  all 
persons  whatsoever,  for  a  small  allowance,  shall 
be  taught  and  entered  in  all  the  particular  exer 
cises  they  desire  ;  and  this  to  he  supplied  by  the 
proficients  of  the  first  college. 

I  could  lay  out  the  dimensions  and  necessary 
incidents  of  all  this  work ;  but  since  the  method 
of  such  a  foundation  is  easy  and  regular  from  the 
model  of  other  colleges,  I  shall  only  state  the 
economy  of  the  house. 

The  building  must  be  very  large,  and  should 
rather  be  stately  and  magnificent  in  figure  than 
gay  and  costly  in  ornament :  and  I  think  such  a 
house  as  Chelsea  College,  only  about  four  times 
as  big,  would  answer  it ;  and  yet  I  believe  might 
be  finished  for  as  little  charge  as  has  been  laid  out 
in  that  palace-like  hospital. 

The  first  college  should  consist  of  one  general, 
five  colonels,  and  twenty  captains. 

Being  such  as  graduates  by  preferment ;  at 
first  named  by  the  founder,  and  after  the  first 
settlement  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  first  and 
second  colleges,  with  apartments  in  the  college, 
and  salaries. 


The  General  - 
The  Colonels  - 
The  Captains  - 


£  300  per  annum. 

-  100          ,. 

-  60 


Two  thousand  scholars,  among  whom  shall  be 
the  following  degrees : 

100  Governors,  allowed      -       -        -  £10  per  annum. 
200  Directors          ,,  ...        5          |f 

200  Exempts          „  ...        5          |( 

500  Proficients. 
1,000  Juniors. 

The  general  to  be  named  by  the  founder  out 
of  the  colonels ;  the  colonels  to  be  named  by  the 
general  out  of  the  captains  ;  the  captains  out  of 
the  governors  ;  the  governors  from  the  directors ; 
and  the  directors  from  the  exempts,  and  so  on. 

The  juniors  to  be  divided  into  ten  schools ;  the 
schools  to  be  thus  governed :  every  school  has — 

100  Juniors,  in  10  classes. 

Every  class  to  have  2  Directors. 


100  classes  of  Juniors  is    - 
Each  class  2  Directors 


1,200 
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The  proficients  to  be  divided  into  five  schools  : 
Every  school  to  have  10  classes  of  10  each. 
Every  class  2  governors. 


50  classes  of  Proficients  is  - 
Each  class  2  Governors  is   - 


-  500 

-  100 


600 

The  exempts  to  be  supernumerary,  having  a 
small  allowance,  and  maintained  in  the  college 
till  preferment  offer. 

The  second  college  to  consist  of  voluntary 
students,  to  be  taken  in  after  a  certain  degree  of 
learning,  from  among  the  proficients  of  the  first, 
or  from  any  other  schools,  after  such  and  such 
limitations  of  learning ;  who  study  at  their  own 
charge,  being  allowed  certain  privileges ;  as 

Chambers  rent-free,  on  condition  of  residence. 

Commons  gratis,  for  certain  fixed  terms. 

Preferment,  on  condition  of  a  term  of  years' 
residence. 

Use  of  libraries,  instruments,  and  lectures  of 
the  college. 

This  college  should  have  the  following  prefer 
ments,  with  salaries : — 

A  Governor      -       -        -        -       -       £  200  per  annum. 

A  President      ......  100          ,, 

SO  College-majors      .....    50 

200  Proficients 10          „ 

500  Voluntary  Students,  without  allowances. 

The  third  and  fourth  colleges,  consisting  only 
of  schools  for  temporary  study, may  be  thus: — 

The  third  being  for  gentlemen  to  learn  the 
necessary  arts  and  exercises  to  qualify  them  for 
the  service  of  their  country,  and  entertaining 
them  one  whole  year  at  the  public  charge,  may 
be  supposed  to  hare  always  1,000  persons  on  its 
hands,  and  cannot  have  less  than  100  teachers, 
who  I  would  thus  order  : — 

Every  teacher  shall  continue  at  least  one  year, 
but  by  allowance  two  years  at  most ;  shall  have 
20/.  per  annum  extraordinary  allowance;  shall 
be  bound  to  give  their  constant  attendance,  and 
shall  have  always  five  college-majors  of  the  second 
college  to  supervise  them,  who  shall  command  a 
month  and  then  be  succeeded  by  five  others,  and 
so  on ;  101.  per  annum  extraordinary  to  be  paid 
them  for  their  attendance. 

The  gentlemen  who  practise  to  be  put  to  no 
manner  of  charge,  but  to  be  obliged  strictly  to  the 
following  articles  :— 

1.  To  constant  residence  ;  not  to  lie  out  of  the 
house  without  leave  of  the  college-major. 

2.  To  perform  all  the  college  exercises,  as  ap 
pointed  by  the  masters,  without  dispute. 

3.  To  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  house. 

To  quarrel,  or  give  ill  language,  should  be  a 
crime  to  be  punished  by  way  of  fine  only,  the 
college-major  to  be  judge,  and  the  offender  be  put 
into  custody  till  he  ask  pardon  of  the  person 
wronged  ;  by  which  means  every  gentleman  who 
has  been  affronted  has  sufficient  satisfaction. 

But  to  strike,  challenge,  draw,  or  fight,  should 
be  more  severely  punished  ;  the  offender  to  be 
declared  no  gentleman,  his  name  posted  up  at  the 
college  gate,  his  person  expelled  the  house,  and 
to  be  pumped  as  a  rake  if  ever  he  is  taken  within 
the  college  walls. 

The  teachers  of  this  college  to  be  chosen,  one 
half  out  of  the  exempts  of  the  first  college,  and 
the  other  out  of  the  proficients  of  the  second. 


The  fourth  college  being  only  of  schools,  will 
i  be  neither  chargeable  nor  troublesome,  but  may 
!  consist  of  as  many  as  shall  offer  themselves  to  be 
taught,  and  supplied  with  teachers  from  the  other 
schools. 

The  proposal  being  of  so  large  an  extent,  must 
have  a  proportionable  settlement  for  its  main 
tenance;  and  the  benefit  being  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  charge  will  naturally  lie  upon  the 
public,  and  cannot  well  be  less,  considering  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  maintained,  than  as 
follows : — 


FIRST    COLLEGE. 


Per  annum. 
-     £300 
600 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


The  General 

5  Colonels  at  £100  per  annum  each    ... 

20  Captains         00        „  „ 

100  Governor*     10        ,,  ,  - 

200  Directors        5        „  „ 

200  Exempts         5        „  „ 

2,000  Heads  for  subsistence,  at  201.  per  head 
per  annum,  including  provision,  and  all  the 
officers'  salaries  in  the  house,  as  butlers,  cooks, 
purveyors,  nurses,  maids,  laundresses,  stew 
ards,  clerks,  servants,  chaplains,  porters,  and 
attendants,  which  are  numerous  ...  40,000 

SECOND   COLLEGE. 

A  Governor          .....       .  200 

A  President 100 

50  College-majors  at  £50  per  annum            -       -  2,500 
200  Proficients              10         „           ...  2,000 
Commons  for  500  students,  during  times  of  exer 
cises,  at  51.  per  annum  each          ...  2,500 
200  Proficients'  subsistence,  reckoning  as  above  -  4,000 

THIRD  COLLEGK. 

The  gentlemen  here  are  maintained  as  gentlemen, 
and  are  to  have  good  tables,  who  shall  there 
fore  have  an  allowance,  at  the  rate  of  251.  per 
head,  all  officers  to  be  maintained  out  of  it, 
which  is  -...-..  25,000 
100  Teachers,  salary  and  subsistence  ditto  4,500 

50  College-majors  at  101.  per  annum  is       -         -        500 

Annual  charge  .....         .    86,300 


The  building  to  cost 50,000 

Furniture,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  linen,  &c.     -       -  10,000 
Books,  instruments,   and   utensils,    for   experi 
ments     ........    2,000 


So  the  immediate  charge  would  be 


-62,000 


The  annual  charge         ......   86,300 

To  which  add  the  charges  of  exercises  and  expe 
riments  -       -        -        .        -        -       -    3,700 


£90,000 

The  king's  magazines  to  furnish  them  with  500 
barrels  of  gunpowder  per  annum,  for  the  public 
uses  of  exercises  and  experiments. 

In  the  first  of  these  colleges  should  remain  the 
governing  part,  and  all  the  preferments  be  made 
from  thence,  to  be  supplied  in  course  from  the 
other  ;  the  general  of  the  first  to  give  orders  to 
the  other,  and  be  subject  only  to  the  founder. 

The  government  should  be  all  military,  with  a 
constitution  for  the  same,  regulated  for  that  pur 
pose,  and  a  council  to  hear  and  determine  the 
differences  and  trespasses  by  the  college  laws. 

The  public  exercises  likewise  military,  and  all 
the  schools  be  disciplined  under  proper  officers, 
who  are  so  in  turn,  or  by  order  of  the  general, 
and  continue  but  for  the  day. 

The  several  classes  to  perform  several  studies, 
and  but  one  study  to  a  distinct  class,  and  the 
persons,  as  they  remove  from  one  study  to  another, 
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to  change  their  classes,  but  so  as  that  in  the 
general  exercises  all  the  scholars  may  be  qualified 
to  act  all  the  several  parts,  as  they  may  be 
ordered. 

The  proper  studies  of  this  college  should  be 
the  following:—. 


Geometry. 

Astronomy. 

History. 

Navigation. 

Decimal  Arithmetic. 

Trigonometry. 

Dialing. 

Gauging. 

Mining. 

Fire-working. 


Bombarding. 

Gunnery. 

Fortification. 

Encamping. 

Entrenching. 

Approaching. 

Attacking. 

Delineation. 

Architecture. 

Surveying. 


And  all  arts  or  sciences,  appendixes  to  such  as 
these. 

With  exercises  for  the  body,  to  which  all  should 
be  obliged  as  their  genius  and  capacities  led 
them,  as 

1.  Swimming;  which  no  soldier,  and  indeed 
no  man  whatever,  ought  to  be  without. 

2.  Handling  all  sorts  of  tire-arms. 

3.  Marching  and  counter-marching  in  form. 

4.  Fencing  and  the  long  staff. 

5.  Riding  and  managing,  or  horsemanship. 

6.  Running,  leaping,  and  wrestling. 

And  herewith  should  also  be  preserved  and 
carefully  taught  all  the  customs,  usages,  terms  of 
war,  and  terms  of  art.  used  in  sieges,  marches  of 
armies,  and  encampments  ;  that  so  a  gentleman 
taught  in  this  college  should  be  no  novice  when 
he  comes  into  the  king's  armies,  though  he  has 
seen  no  service  abroad.  I  remember  the  story 
of  an  English  gentleman,  an  officer  at  the  siege 
of  Limerick  in  Ireland,  who,  though  he  was 
brave  enough  upon  action,  yet,  for  the  only 
matter  of  being  ignorant  in  the  terms  of  art,  and 
knowing  not  how  to  talk  camp-language,  was 
exposed  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  whole  army, 
for  mistaking  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  which 
he  thought  had  been  a  mine  against  the  town. 

The  experiments  of  these  colleges  would  be  as 
well  worth  publishing  as  the  acts  of  the  Royal 
Society.  To  which  purpose  the  house  must  be 
built  where  they  may  have  ground  to  cast  bombs, 
to  raise  regular  works,  as  batteries,  bastions, 
half-moons,  redoubts,  horn-works,  forts,  and  the 
like ;  with  the  convenience  of  water  to  draw  round 
such  works,  to  exercise  the  engineers  in  all  the 
necessary  experiments  of  draining  and  mining 
under  ditches.  There  must  be  room  to  fire  great 
shot  at  a  distance,  to  cannonade  a  camp,  to  throw 
all  sorts  of  fire-works  and  machines  that  are 
or  shall  be  invented;  to  open  trenches,  form 
camps,  &c. 

Their  public  exercises  will  be  also  very  di 
verting,  and  more  worth  while  for  any  gentleman 
to  see  than  the  sights  and  shows  which  our 
people  in  England  are  so  fond  of. 

I  believe,  as  a  constitution  might  be  formed 
from  these  generals,  this  would  be  the  greatest 
the  gallantest,  and  the  most  useful  foundation  in 
the  world.  The  English  gentry  would  be  the 
best  qualified,  and  consequently  best  accepted 
abroad,  and  most  useful  at  home  of  any  people 
in  the  world  ;  and  his  majesty  should  never  more 


)e  sxposed  to  the  necessity  of  employing  foreign 
ers  in  the  posts  of  trust  and  service  in  his  armies. 

And  that  the  whole  kingdom  might  in  some 
degree  be  better  qualified  for  service,  I  think  the 
following  project  would  be  very  useful. 

When  our  military  weapon  was  the  long-bow, 
at  which  our  English  nation  in  some  measure 
excelled  the  whole  world,  the  meanest  country 
man  was  a  good  archer  ;  and  that  which  qualified 
them  so  much  for  service  in  the  war  was  their 
diversion  in  times  of  peace,  which  also  had  this 
good  effect,  that  when  an  army  was  to  be  raised 
they  needed  no  disciplining.  And  for  the  en 
couragement  of  the  people  to  an  exercise  so 
publicly  profitable,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
made  to  oblige  every  parish  to  maintain  butts 
for  the  youth  in  the  country  to  shoot  at. 

Since  our  way  of  fighting  is  now  altered,  and 
that  destructive  engine  the  musket  is  the  proper 
arms  for  the  soldier,  I  could  wish  the  diversions 
also  of  the  English  would  change  too,  that  our 
pleasures  and  profit  might  correspond.  'Tis  a 
great  hindrance  to  this  nation,  especially  where 
standing  armies  are  a  grievance,  that  if  ever  a 
war  commence  men  must  have  at  least  a  year 
before  they  are  thought  fit  to  face  an  enemy,  to 
instruct  them  how  to  handle  their  arms  ;  and 
new-raised  men  are  called  raw  soldiers.  To  help 
this,  at  least  in  some  measure,  I  would  propose 
that  the  public  exercises  of  our  youth  should  by 
some  public  encouragement  (for  penalties  won't 
do  it)  be  drawn  off  from  the  foolish,  boyish  sports 
of  cooking  and  cricketing,  and  from  tippling,  to 
shooting  with  a  firelock  ;  an  exercise  as  pleasant 
as  'tis  manly  and  generous  ;  and  swimming,  which 
is  a  thing  so  many  ways  profitable,  besides  its 
being  a  great  preservative  of  health,  that  methinks 
no  man  ought  to  be  without  it. 

1.  For  shooting.  The  colleges  I  have  men 
tioned  above  having  provided  for  the  instructing 
the  gentry  at  the  king's  charge,  the  gentry  in 
return  of  that  favour  should  introduce  it  among 
the  country  people,  which  might  easily  be  done 
thus : — 

If  every  country  gentleman,  according  to  his 
degree,  would  contribute  to  set  up  a  prize,  to  be 
shot  for  by  the  town  he  lives  in,  or  the  neigh 
bourhood,  about  once  a  year,  or  twice  a  year,  or 
oftener  as  they  think  fit,  which  prize  not  single 
only  to  him  who  shoots  nearest,  but  according  to 
the  custom  of  shooting. 

This  would  certainly  set  all  the  young  men  in 
England  a  shooting,  and  make  them  marksmen  ; 
for  they  would  be  always  practising  and  making 
matches  among  themselves  too,  and  the  advan 
tage  would  be  found  in  a  war ;  for  no  doubt  if  all 
the  soldiers  in  a  battalion  took  a  true  level  at 
their  enemy,  there  would  be  much  more  execution 
done  at  a  distance  than  there  is  ;  whereas  it  has 
been  known  now,  that  a  battalion  of  men  has 
received  the  fire  of  another  battalion  and  not  lost 
above  30  or  40  men  ;  and  I  suppose  it  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten  how,  at  the  battle  of  Agrim, 
a  battalion  of  the  English  army  received  the 
whole  fire  of  an  Irish  regiment  of  dragoons,  but 
never  knew  to  this  day  whether  they  had  any 
bullets  or  no  ;  and  I  need  appeal  no  further  than 
to  any  officer  that  served  in  the  Irish  war,  what 
advantages  the  English  armies  made  of  the  Irish 
being  such  wonderful  marksmen. 
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Under  the  head  of  Academics,  I  might  bring 
in  a  project  for 

AN  ACADEMY  FOR  WOMEN. 
I  have  often  thought  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
barbarous  customs  in  the  world,  considering  us 
as  a  civilized  and  a  Christian  country,  that  we 
deny  the  advantages  of  learning  to  our  women. 
We  reproach  the  sex  every  day  with  folly  and 
impertinence,  while  I  am  confident,  had  they  the 
advantages  of  education  equal  to  us,  they  would 
be  guilty  of  less  than  ourselves. 

One  would  wonder,  indeed,  how  it  should 
happen  that  women  are  conversible  at  all,  since 
they  are  only  beholden  to  natural  parts  for  all 
their  knowledge.  Their  youth  is  spent  to  teach 
them  to  stitch  and  sew,  or  make  baubles :  they 
are  taught  to  read,  indeed,  and  perhaps  to  write 
their  names,  or  so,  and  that  is  the  height  of  a 
woman's  education  :  and  I  would  but  ask  any  who 
slight  the  sex  for  their  understanding,  what  is  a 
man  (a  gentleman  I  mean)  good  for,  that  is 
taught  no  more  ? 

I  need  not  give  instances,  or  examine  the 
character  of  a  gentleman  with  a  good  estate,  of  a 
good  family,  and  with  tolerable  parts,  and  ex- 
aminc  what  figure  he  makes  for  want  of  education. 

The  soul  is  placed  in  the  body  like  a  rough 
diamond,  and  must  be  polished,  or  the  lustre  of 
it  will  never  appear  ;  and  'tis  manifest,  that  as 
the  rational  soul  distinguishes  us  from  brutes,  so 
education  carries  on  the  distinction  and  makes 
some  less  brutish  than  others.  This  is  too  evi 
dent  to  need  any  demonstration.  But  why,  then, 
should  women  be  denied  the  benefit  of  instruction  1 
If  knowledge  and  understanding  had  been  useless 
additions  to  the  sex,  God  Almighty  would  never 
have  given  them  capacities ;  for  he  made  notbin^ 
needless.  Besides,  I  would  ask  any  such  what 
they  can  see  in  ignorance  that  they  should  think 
it  a  necessary  ornament  to  a  woman  ?  Or  how 
much  worse  is  a  wise  woman  than  a  fool  ?  Or 
what  has  the  woman  done  to  forfeit  the  privilege 
of  being  taught  ?  Does  she  plague  us  with  her 
pride  and  impertinence  ?  Why  did  we  not  let 
her  learn,  that  she  might  have  had  more  wit  ? 
Shall  we  upbraid  women  with  folly,  when  'tis 
only  the  error  of  this  inhuman  custom  that 
hindered  them  being  made  wiser  ? 

The  capacities  of  women  are  supposed  to  be 
greater  and  their  senses  quicker  than  those  of  the 
men  ;  and  what  they  might  be  capable  of  being 
bred  to  is  plain  from  some  instances  of  female 
wit  which  this  age  is  not  without ;  which  upbraids 
us  with  injustice,  and  looks  as  if  we  denied  women 
the  advantages  of  education  for  fear  they  should 
vie  with  the  men  in  their  improvements. 

To  remove  this  objection,  and  that  women 
might  have  at  least  a  needful  opportunity  ol 
education  in  all  sorts  of  useful  learning,  I  propose 
the  draught  of  an  Academy  for  that  purpose. 

I  know  'tis  dangerous  to  make  public  appear. 

ances  of  the   sex — they  arc  not  either  to   be 

confined  or  exposed  ;  the  first  will  disagree  with 

their  inclinations,  and  the  last  with  their  repu- 

>   tations,  and  therefore  it  is  somewhat  difficult ; 

and  I  doubt  a  method  proposed  by  an  ingenious 

,   lady,  in  a  little  book  called  '  Advice  to  the  Ladies,' 

would  be  found  impracticable.     For,  saving  my 

respect  to  the  sex,  the  levity,  which  perhaps 


is  a  little  peculiar  to  them,  at  least  in  their 
youth,  will  not  bear  the  restraint ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  nothing  but  the  height  of  bigotry  can 
keep  up  a  nunnery.  Women  are  extravagantly 
desirous  of  going  to  heaven,  and  will  punish  their 
pretty  bodies  to  get  thither ;  but  nothing  else 
will  do  it,  and  even  in  that  case  sometimes  it 
falls  out  that  nature  will  prevail. 

When  I  talk,  therefore,  of  an  Academy  for 
women,  I  mean  both  the  model,  the  teaching, 
and  the  government,  different  from  what  is  pro 
posed  by  that  ingenious  lady,  for  whose  proposal 
I  have  a  very  great  esteem,  and  also  a  great 
opinion  of  her  wit ;  different,  too,  from  all  sorts 
of  religious  confinement,  and,  above  all,  from 
vows  of  celibacy. 

Wherefore  the  Academy  I  propose  should 
differ  but  little  from  public  schools,  wherein  such 
ladies  as  were  willing  to  study  should  have  all 
the  advantages  of  learning  suitable  to  their  genius. 
But  since  some  severities  of  discipline  more 
than  ordinary  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  reputation  of  the  house,  that  persons 
of  quality  and  fortune  might  not  be  afraid  to 
venture  their  children  thither,  I  shall  venture  to 
make  a  small  scheme  by  way  of  essay. 

The  house  I  would  have  built  in  a  form  by 
itself,  as  well  as  in  a  place  by  itself. 

The  building  should  be  of  three  plain  fronts, 
without  any  jettings  or  bearing-work,  that  the 
eye  might  at  a  glance  see  from  one  coin  to  the 
other ;  the  gardens  walled  in  the  same  triangular 
figure,  with  a  large  moat,  and  but  one  entrance. 
When  thus  one  part  of  the  situation  was  con» 
trived  as  well  as  might  be  for  discovery,  and  to 
render  intriguing  dangerous,  I  would  have  no 
guards,  no  eyes,  no  spies,  set  over  the  ladies,  but 
shall  expect  them  to  be  tried  by  the  principles  of 
honour  and  strict  virtue. 

And  if  I  am  asked  why,  I  must  ask  pardon 
of  my  own  sex  for  giving  this  reason  for  it : — 

I  am  so  much  in  charity  with  women,  and  so 
well  acquainted  with  men,  that  'tis  my  opinion, 
there  needs  no  other  care  to  prevent  intriguing 
than  to  keep  the  men  effectually  away,  for 
though  inclination,  which  we  prettily  call  love, 
does  sometimes  move  a  little  too  visibly  in  the 
sex,  and  frailty  often  follows  ;  yet  I  think  verily, 
custom,  which  we  miscall  modesty,  has  so  far  the 
ascendant  over  the  sex,  that  solicitation  always 
goes  before  it. 

"  Custom  with  women  'stead  of  virtue  rules ; 
It  leads  the  wisest,  and  commands  the  fools: 
For  this  alone,  when  inclinations  reign, 
Tho'  virtue's  fled,  will  acts  of  vice  restrain. 
Only  by  custom  'tis  that  virtue  lives, 
And  love  requires  to  be  ask'd  before  it  gives, 
For  that  which  we  call  modesty  it  pride : 
They  scorn  to  ask,  and  hate  to  be  denied. 
'Tis  custom  Urns  prevails  upon  their  want, 
They'll  never  beg,  what  ask'd  they  easily  grant; 
And  when  the  needless  ceremony's  over, 
Themselves  the  weakness  of  the  sex  discover. 
If  then  desires  are  strong,  and  nature  free, 
Keep  from  her  men  and  opportunity, 
Klse  'twill  be  vain  to  curb  her  by  restraint; 
But  keep  the  question  ofl',  you  keep  the  saint." 

In  short,  let  a  woman  have  never  such  a 
coming  principle,  she  will  let  you  ask  before  she 
complies,  at  least  if  she  be  u  woman  of  any  ho 
nour. 

Upon  this  ground  I  am  persuaded  such  mea 
sures  might  be  taken,  that  the  ladies  might  have 
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all  the  freedom  in  the  world  within  their  own 
walls,  and  yet  no  intriguing,  no  indecencies,  nor 
scandalous  affairs  happen  :  and  in  order  to  this, 
the  following  customs  and  laws  should  be  ob 
served  in  the  colleges,  of  which  I  would  propose 
one  at  least  in  every  county  in  England,  and 
about  ten  for  the  city  of  London. 

After  the  regulation  of  the  form  of  the  build 
ing  as  before : — 

1.  All  the  ladies  who  enter  into  the  house, 
should  set  their  hands  to  the  orders  of  the  house, 
to  signify  their  consent  to  submit  to  them. 

2.  As  no  woman  should  be  received,  but  who 
declared  herself  willing,  and  that  it  was  the  act 
of  her  choice  to  enter  herself,  so  no  person  should 
be  confined  to  continue  there  a  moment  longer 
than  the  same  voluntary  choice  inclined  her. 

3.  The  charges  of  the  house  being  to  be  paid 
by  the  ladies,  every  one  that  entered  should  have 
only  this  incumbrance,  that  she  should  pay  for 
the  whole  year,  though  her  mind  should  change 
as  to  her  continuance. 

4.  An  act  of  parliament  should  make  it  felony, 
without  clergy,  for  any  man  to  enter  by  force 
or  fraud  into  the  house,  or  to  solicit  any  woman, 
though  it  were  to  marry,  while  she  was  in  the 
house.     And  this  law  would  by  no  means  be 
severe  ;  because  any  woman  who  was  willing  to 
receive  the  addresses  of  a  man,  might  discharge 
herself  of  the  house  when  she  pleased ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  any  woman  who  had  occasion  might 
discharge  herself  of  the  impertinent  addresses  of 
any  person  she  had  an  aversion  to,  by  entering 
into  the  house. 

In  this  house  the  persons  who  enter  should  be 
taught  all  sort  of  breeding  suitable  to  both  their 
genius  and  their  quality,  and  in  particular  music 
and  dancing,  which  it  would  be  a  cruelty  to  bar 
the  sex  of,  because  they  are  their  darlings.  But 
besides  this,  they  should  be  taught  languages,  as 
particularly  French  and  Italian;  and  I  would 
venture  the  injury  of  giving  a  woman  more 
tongues  than  one. 

They  should  as  a  particular  study  be  taught 
all  the  graces  of  speech,  and  all  the  necessary  air 
of  conversation,  which  our  common  education  is 
so  defective  in,  that  I  need  not  expose  it.  They 
should  be  brought  to  read  books,  and  especially 
history,  and  so  to  read  as  to  make  them  under 
stand  the  world,  and  be  able  to  know  and  judge 
of  things  when  they  hear  of  them. 

To  such  whose  genius  would  lead  them  to  it, 
I  would  deny  no  sort  of  learning ;  but  the  chief 
thing  in  general  is  to  cultivate  the  understand 
ings  of  the  sex,  that  they  may  be  capable  of  all 
sorts  of  conversation  ;  that  their  parts  and  judg 
ments  being  improved,  they  may  be  as  profitable 
in  their  conversation  as  they  are  pleasant. 

The  whole  sex  are  generally  quick  and  sharp ; 
I  believe  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  generally  so ;  for 
you  rarely  see  them  lumpish  and  heavy  when  they 
are  children,  as  boys  will  often  be.  If  a  wo 
man  be  well-bred,  and  taught  the  proper  manage 
ment  of  her  natural  wit,  she  proves  generally  very 
sensible  and  retentive  ;  and  without  partiality,  a 
woman  of  sense  and  manners  is  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  part  of  God's  creation ;  the  glory 
of  her  Maker,  and  the  great  instance  of  his 
singular  regard  to  man,  his  darling  creature,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  best  gift  either  God  could 


bestow  or  man  receive.  And  'tis  the  most 
sordid  piece  of  folly  and  ingratitude  in  the  world, 
to  withhold  from  the  sex  the  due  lustre  which  the 
advantages  of  education  give  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  their  minds. 

A  woman  well  bred  and  well  taught,  furnished 
with  the  additional  accomplishments  of  knowledge 
and  behaviour,  is  a  creature  without  comparison  ; 
her  society  is  the  emblem  of  sublime  enjoyments  ; 
her  person  is  angelic,  and  her  conversation  hea 
venly  ;  she  is  all  softness  and  sweetness,  peace, 
love,  wit,  and  delight :  she  is  every  way  suitable 
to  the  sublimest  wish  ;  and  the  man  that  has  such 
a  one  to  his  portion,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
rejoice  in  her,  and  be  thankful. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  her  to  be  the  very 
same  woman,  and  rob  her  of  the  benefit  of  educa*- 
tion,  and  it  follows  thus  : — 

If  her  temper  be  good,  want  of  education  makes 
her  soft  and  easy. 

Her  wit,  for  want  of  teaching,  makes  her  im 
pertinent  and  talkative. 

Her  knowledge,  for  want  of  judgment  and  ex 
perience,  makes  her  fanciful  and  whimsical. 

If  her  temper  be  bad,  want  of  breeding  makes 
her  worse,  and  she  grows  haughty,  insolent,  and 
loud. 

If  she  be  passionate,  want  of  manners  makes 
her  termagant  and  a  scold,  which  is  much  at  one 
with  lunatic. 

If  she  be  proud,  want  of  discretion  (which  still 
is  breeding)  makes  her  conceited,  fantastic,  and 
ridiculous. 

And  from  these  she  degenerates  to  be  turbu 
lent,  clamorous,  noisy,  nasty,  and  the  devil/  - 

Methinks  mankind,  for  their  own  sakcs,  since 
say  what  we  will  of  the  women,  we  all  think  fit 
one  time  or  other  to  be  concerned  with  them, 
should  take  some  care  to  breed  them  up  to  be 
suitable  and  serviceable,  if  they  expected  no 
such  thing  as  delight  from  them.  Bless  us! 
what  care  do  we  take  to  breed  up  a  good  horse, 
and  to  break  him  well !  and  what  a  value  do  we 
put  upon  him  when  it  is  done,  and  all  because 
he  should  be  fit  for  our  use !  And  why  not  a 
woman  1  since  all  her  ornaments  and  beauty, 
without  suitable  behaviour,  is  a  cheat  in  nature, 
like  the  false  tradesman,  who  puts  the  best  of  his 
goods  uppermost  that  the  buyer  may  think  the 
rest  are  of  the  same  goodness. 

Beauty  of  the  body,  which  is  the  women's 
glory,  seems  to  be  now  unequally  bestowed,  and 
nature,  or  rather  Providence,  to  lie  under  some 
scandal  about  it,  as  if  it  was  given  a  woman  for 
a  snare  to  men,  and  so  make  a  kind  of  she-devil 
of  her.  Because,  they  say,  exquisite  beauty  is 
rarely  given  with  wit,  more  rarely  with  good 
ness  of  temper,  and  never  at  all  with  modesty. 
And  some,  pretending  to  justify  the  equity  of 
such  a  distribution,  will  tell  us  it  is  the  effect  of 
the  justice  of  Providence,  in  dividing  particular 
excellencies  among  all  his  creatures,  share  and 
share  alike,  as  it  were,  that  all  might  for  some 
thing  or  other,  be  acceptable  to  one  another,  else 
some  would  be  despised. 

I  think  both  these  notions  false,  and  yet  the 
last,  which  has  the  show  of  respect  to  Providence, 
is  the  worst;  for  it  supposes  Providence  to  be 
indigent  and  empty,  as  if  it  had  not  wherewith  to 
furnish  all  the  creatures  it  had  made,  but  was 
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fain  to  be  parsimonious  in  its  gifts,  and  distribute 
them  by  piece-meal,  for  fear  of  being  exhausted. 

If  1  might  venture  my  opinion  against  an  al 
most  universal  notion,  I  would  say,  most  men 
mistake  the  proceedings  of  Providence  in  this 
case,  and  all  the  world  at  this  day  are  mistaken 
in  their  practice  about  it ;  and  because  the  asser 
tion  is  very  bold,  I  desire  to  explain  myself. 

That  Almighty  First  Cause  which  made  us  all 
is  certainly  the  fountain  of  excellence,  as  it  is  of 
being,  and  by  an  invisible  influence  could  have 
diffused  equal  qualities  and  perfections  to  all 
the  creatures  it  has  made,  as  the  sun  does  its 
light,  without  the  least  ebb  or  diminution  to 
himself;  and  has  given  indeed  to  every  in 
dividual  sufficient  to  the  figure  his  Providence 
bad  designed  him  in  the  world. 

I  believe  it  might  be  defended,  if  I  should  say 
that  I  do  suppose  God  has  given  to  all  mankind 
equal  gifts  and  capacities,  in  that  he  has  given 
them  all  souls  equally  capable ;  and  that  the 
whole  difference  in  mankind  proceeds  either  from 
accidental  difference  in  the  make  of  their  bodies, 
or  from  the  foolish  difference  of  education. 

1.  From  accidental  difference  in  bodies.— 
I  would  avoid  discoursing  here  of  the  philosophi 
cal  position  of  the  soul  in  the  body.  But  if  it  be 
true,  as  philosophers  do  affirm,  that  the  under 
standing  and  memory  is  dilated  or  contracted  ac 
cording  to  the  accidental  dimensions  of  the  organ 
through  which  it  is  conveyed,  then,  though  God 
has  given  a  soul  as  capable  to  me  as  another, 
yet,  if  I  have  any  natural  defect  in  those  parts 
of  the  body  by  which  the  soul  should  act,  I  may 
have  the  same  soul  infused  as  another  man,  and 
yet  he  be  a  wise  man,  and  1  a  very  fool.  For 
example,  if  a  child  naturally  have  a  defect  in  the 
organ  of  hearing,  so  that  he  could  never  dis 
tinguish  any  sound,  that  child  shall  never  be  able 
to  speak  or  read,  though  it  have  a  soul  capable 
of  all  the  accomplishments  in  the  world.  The 
brain  is  the  centre  of  the  soul's  actings,  where  all 
the  distinguishing  faculties  of  it  reside  ;  and  it  is 
observable,  a  man  who  has  a  narrow,  contracted 
head,  in  which  there  is  not  room  for  the  due  and 
necessary  operations  of  nature  by  the  brain,  is 
never  a  man  of  very  great  judgment ;  and  that 
proverb,  "  A  great  head  and  little  wit,"  is  not 
meant  by  nature,  but  is  a  reproof  upon  sloth ; 
as  if  one  should,  by  way  of  wonder,  say,  "  Fie  !  fie  ! 
you  that  have  a  great  head,  have  but  little  wit ; 
that  is  strange !  that  must  certainly  be  your  own 
fault."  From  this  notion  I  do  believe  there  is  a 
great  matter  in  the  breed  of  men  and  women ; 
not  that  wise  men  shall  always  get  wise  children, 
but  I  believe  strong  and  healthy  bodies  have  the 
wisest  children ;  and  sickly,  weakly  bodies  affect 
the  wits  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  their  children. 
We  are  easily  persuaded  to  believe  this  in  the 
breeds  of  horses,  cocks,  dogs,  and  other  creatures, 
and  I  believe  it  is  as  visible  in  men. 

But  to  come  closer  to  the  business  ;  the  great 
distinguishing  difference  which  is  seen  in  the 
world  between  men  and  women,  is  in  their  educa 
tion  ;  and  this  is  manifested  by  comparing  it  with 
the  difference  between  one  man  or  woman  and 
another. 

And  herein  it  is  that  I  take  upon  me  to  make 
such  a  bold  assertion,  that  all  the  world  are  mis 
taken  in  their  practice  about  women  :  for  I  can- 


not  think  that  God  Almighty  ever  made  them  so 
delicate,  so  glorious  creatures,  and  furnished  them 
with  such  charms,  so  agreeable  and  so  delightful 
to  mankind,  with  souls  capable  of  the  same  ac 
complishments  with  men,  and  all  only  to  be 
stewards  of  our  houses,  cooks,  and  slaves. 

Not  that  I  am  for  exalting  the  female  govern 
ment  in  the  least ;  but,  in  short,  1  would  have 
men  take  women  for  companions,  and  educate 
them  to  be  fit  for  it.  A  woman  of  sense  and 
breeding  will  scorn  as  much  to  encroach  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  man,  as  a  man  of  sense 
will  scorn  to  oppress  the  weakness  of  the  woman. 
But  if  the  women's  souls  were  refined  and  im 
proved  by  teaching,  that  would  be  lost ;  to  say, 
the  weakness  of  the  sex,  as  to  judgment,  would 
be  nonsense  ;  for  ignorance  and  folly  would  be 
no  more  to  be  found  among  women  than  men.  I 
remember  a  passage  which  I  heard  from  a  very 
fine  woman ;  she  had  wit  and  capacity  enough, 
an  extraordinary  shape  and  face,  and  a  great  for 
tune,  but  had  been  cloistered  up  all  her  time,  and 
for  fear  of  being  stolen,  had  not  had  the  liberty 
of  being  taught  the  common  necessary  know 
ledge  of  women's  affairs  ;  and  when  she  came  to 
converse  in  the  world,  her  natural  wit  made  her 
sensible  of  the  want  of  education,  that  she  gave 
this  short  reflection  on  herself,  "  I  am  ashamed 
to  talk  with  my  very  maids,"  says  she,  "  for  I  do 
not  know  when  they  do  right  or  wrong ;  I  had 
more  need  go  to  school  than  be  married." 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  loss  the  defect  of 
education  is  to  the  sex,  nor  argue  the  benefit  of 
the  contrary  practice  ;  it  is  a  thing  will  be  more 
easily  granted  than  remedied.  This  chapter  is 
but  an  essay  at  the  thing ;  and  I  refer  the  prac 
tice  to  those  happy  days,  if  ever  they  shall  be, 
when  men  shall  be  wise  enough  to  mend  it. 

OF  A  COURT  MERCHANT. 

I  ask  pardon  of  the  learned  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  if  I  do  them  any  wrong  in  this  chapter, 
having  no  design  to  affront  them,  when  I  say, 
j  that  in  matters  of  debate  among  merchants,  when 
they  come  to  be  argued  by  lawyers  at  the  bar, 
they  are  strangely  handled.  I  myself  have  heard 
very  famous  fuwyers  make  sorry  work  of  a  cause 
between  the  merchant  and  his  factor  ;  and  when 
they  come  to  argue  about  exchanges,  discounts, 
protests,  demurrages,  charter-parties,  freights, 
port  charges,  assurances,  barratries,  bottomries, 
accounts  current,  accounts  in  commission,  and 
accounts  in  company,  and  the  like,  the  solicitor 
has  not  been  able  to  diaw  a  brief,  nor  the  coun 
sel  to  understand  it :  never  was  young  parson 
more  put  to  it  to  make  out  his  text  when  he's 
got  into  the  pulpit  without  his  notes,  than  I  have 
seen  a  counsel  at  the  bar  when  he  would  make 
out  a  cause  between  two  merchants.  And  I 
remember  a  pretty  history  of  a  particular  cose, 
by  way  of  instance,  when  two  merchants  con 
tending  about  a*  long  factorage  account  that 
had  all  the  niceties  of  merchandizing  in  it,  and 
labouring  on  both  sides  to  instruct  their  counsel, 
and  to  put  them  in  when  they  were  out,  at  last 
they  found  them  make  such  ridiculous  stuff  of  it 
that  they  both  threw  up  the  cause  and  agreed  to 
a  reference;  which  reference,  in  one  week, 
without  any  charge,  ended  all  the  dispute,  which 
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they  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  before 
to  no  purpose. 

Nay,  the  very  judges  themselves  (no  reflection 

upon  their  learning)  have  been  very  much  at  a 

!  loss  in  giving  instructions  to  a  jury,  and  juries 

'  much  more  to  understand  them  ;  for,  when  all  is 

done,  juries,  which  are  not  always,  nor  often, 

indeed,  of  the  wisest  men,   are  to  be  sure  ill 

umpires  in  causes  so  nice  that  the  very  lawyer 

and  judge  can  hardly  understand  them. 

The  affairs  of  merchants  are  accompanied  with 
such  variety  of  circumstances,  such  new  and 
unusual  contingencies,  which  change  and  differ 
in  every  age,  with  a  multitude  of  niceties  and 
punctilios,  and  those  again  altering  as  the  customs 
and  usages  of  countries  and  states  do  alter,  that 
it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  make  any 
laws  that  could  extend  to  all  cases.  And  our 
law  itself  does  tacitly  acknowledge  its  owa  imper 
fection  in  this  case  by  allowing  the  custom  of 
merchants  to  pass  as  a  kind  of  law  in  cases  of 
difficulty. 

Wherefore  it  seems  to  me  a  most  natural 
proceeding  that  such  affairs  should  be  heard 
before,  and  judged  by,  such  as  by  known  expe 
rience  and  long  practice  in  the  customs  and 
usages  of  foreign  negoce,  are  of  course  the  most 
capable  to  determine  the  same. 

Besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  argument, 
there  are  some  cases  in  our  laws  in  which  it  is 
impossible  for  a  plaintiff  to  make  out  his  case,  or 
a  defendant  to  make  out  his  plea ;  as,  in  particular, 
when  his  proofs  are  beyond  seas,  for  no  protests, 
certifications,  or  procurations,  are  allowed  in  our 
courts  as  evidence,  and  the  damages  are  infinite 
and  irretrievable  by  any  of  the  proceedings  of 
our  laws. 

For  the  answering  all  these  circumstances  a 
court  might  be  erected  by  authority  of  parliament, 
to  be  composed  of  six  judges  commissioners,  who 
should  have  power  to  hear  and  decide  as  a  court 
of  equity,  under  the  title  of  a  court-merchant. 

The  proceedings  of  this  court  should  be  short, 
the  trials  speedy,  the  fees  easy,  that  every  man 
might  have  immediate  remedy  where  wrong  is 
done.  For  in  trials  at  law  about  merchants' 
affairs  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  often 
such  as  the  long  proceedings  of  courts  of  equity 
are  more  pernicious  than  in  other  cases ;  because 
the  matters  to  which  they  are  generally  relating 
are  under  greater  contingencies  than  in  other 
cases,  as  effects  in  hands  abroad,  which  want 
orders,  ships  and  seamen  lying  at  demurrage,  and 
in  pay,  and  the  like. 

These  six  judges  should  be  chosen  of  the  most 
eminent  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  to  reside  in 
London,  and  to  have  power  by  commission  to 
summon  a  council  of  merchants,  who  should 
decide  all  cases  on  the  hearing  of  both  parties, 
with  appeal  to  the  said  judges. 

Also  to  delegate  by  commission  petty  councils 
of  merchants  ia  the  most  considerable  ports  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  six  judges  themselves  to  be  only  judges  of 
appeal ;  all  trials  to  be  heard  before  the  council 
of  merchants,  by  methods  and  proceedings  sin 
gular  and  concise. 

The  council  to  be  sworn  to  do  justice,  and  to 
be  chosen  annually  out  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  the  city. 


The  proceedings  here  should  be  without  delay ; 
the  plaintiff  to  exhibit  his  grievance  by  way  of 
brief,  and  the  defendant  to  give  in  his  answer, 
and  a  time  of  hearing  to  be  appointed  immediately. 

The  defendant  by  motion  shall  have  liberty  to 
put  off  hearing,  upon  showing  good  cause,  not 
otherwise. 

At  hearing,  every  man  to  argue  his  own  cause, 
if  he  pleases,  or  introduce  any  person  to  do  it  for 
him. 

Attestations  and  protests  from  foreign  parts, 
regularly  procured,  and  authentically  signified  in 
due  form,  to  pass  in  evidence ;  affidavits  in  due 
form  likewise  attested  and  done  before  proper 
magistrates  within  the  king's  dominions,  to  be 
allowed  as  evidence. 

The  party  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  six 
judges,  before  whom  they  shall  plead  by  counsel, 
and  from  their  judgment  to  have  no  appeal. 

By  this  method  infinite  controversies  would  be 
avoided  and  disputes  amicably  ended,  a  multitude 
of  present  inconveniences  avoided,  and  merchan 
dizing  matters  would,  in  a  merchant-like  manner, 
be  decided  by  the  known  customs  and  methods  of 
trade. 

OF    SEAMEN. 

It  is  observable  that  whenever  this  kingdom  is 
engaged  in  a  war  with  any  of  its  neighbours,  two 
great  inconveniences  constantly  follow,  one  to  the 
king,  and  one  to  trade. 

(1.)  That  to  the  king  is,  that  he  is  forced  to 
press  seamen  for  the  manning  of  his  navy,  and  force 
them  involuntarily  into  the  service  :  which  way 
of  violently  dragging  men  into  the  fleet  is  attended 
with  sundry  ill  circumstances :  as 

1.  Our  naval  preparations  are  retarded,  and 
our  fleets  always  late  for  want  of  men ;  which 
has  exposed  them  not  a  little,  and  been  the  ruin 
of  many  a  good  and  well-laid  expedition. 

2.  Several  irregularities  follow,  as  the  officers 
taking  money  to  dismiss  able  seamen,  and  filling 
up  their   complement   with  raw  and  improper 
persons. 

3.  Oppressions,   quarrellings,    and  oftentimes 
murders,  by  the  rashness  of  press-masters,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  some  unwilling  to  go. 

4.  A  secret  aversion  to  the  service,   from  a 
natural  principle,  common  to  the  English  nation, 
to  hate  compulsion. 

5.  Kidnapping  people  out  of   the   kingdom, 
robbing  houses,  and  picking  pockets,  frequently 
practised  under  pretence  of  pressing  ;  as  has  been 
very  much  used  of  late. 

With  various  abuses  of  the  like  nature,  some  to 
the  king,  and  some  to  the  subject. 

(2. )  To  trade.  By  the  extravagant  price  set 
on  wages  for  seamen,  which  they  impose  on  the 
merchant  with  a  sort  of  authority,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  give  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  men, 
and  that  not  from  a  real  want  of  men,  for,  in  the 
height  of  a  press,  if  a  merchant-man  wanted  men, 
and  could  get  a  protection  for  them,  he  might 
have  any  number  immediately,  and  none  without 
it,  so  shy  were  they  of  the  public  service. 

The  first  of  these  things  has  cost  the  king 
above  three  millions  sterling  since  the  war,  in 
these  three  particulars  -. — 

1.  Charge  of  pressing  on  sea  and  on  shore, 
and  in  small  craft  employed  for  that  purpose. 
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2.  Ships  lying  in  harbour  for  want  of  men.  at 
a  vast  charge  of  pay  and  victuals  for  those  thev 
had. 

3.  Keeping  the  whole  navy  in  constant  pay 
and  provisions  all  the  winter,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
men  against  summer,  which  has  now  been  done 
several  years,  besides  bounty-money  and  other 
expenses,  to  court  and  oblige  the  seamen. 

The  second  of  these,  viz.  the  great  wages  paid 
by  the  merchant,  has  cost  trade,  since  the  war, 
above  twenty  millions  sterling.  The  coal  trade 
gives  a  specimen  of  it,  which  for  the  first  three 
years  of  the  war  gave  9/.  a  voyage  to  common 
seamen,  who  before  sailed  for  36s.,  which,  com 
puting  the  number  of  ships  and  men  used  in  the 
coal  trade,  and  of  voyages  made,  at  eight  hands 
to  a  vessel,  docs,  modestly  accounting,  make 
896.000/.  difference  in  one  year,  in  wages  to  sea 
men  in  the  coal  trade  only. 

For  other  voyages  the  difference  of  sailors' 
wages  is  50s.  per  month,  and  56s.  per  month  to 
foremast  men,  who  before  went,  for  26s.  per 
month  ;  besides  subjecting  the  merchant  to  the 
insolence  of  the  seamen,  who  are  not  now  to  be 
pleased  with  any  provisions,  will  admit  no  half- 
pay,  and  command  of  the  captains  even  what  they 
please  ;  nay,  the  king  himself  can  hardly  please 
them. 

For  cure  of  these  inconveniences  it  is  that  the 
following  project  is  proposed ;  with  which  the 
seamen  can  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied, 
nor  are  at  all  injured  ;  and  yet  the  damage  sus 
tained  will  be  prevented,  and  an  immense  sum 
of  money  spared,  which  is  now  squandered  away 
by  the  profuseness  and  luxury  of  the  seamen  :  for 
if  prodigality  weakens  the  public  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  in  general,  then  are  the  seamen  but  ill 
commonwealth  men,  who  are  not  visibly  the 
richer  for  the  prodigious  sums  of  money  paid 
them  either  by  the  king  or  the  merchant. 

The  project  is  this : — 

That  by  an  act  of  parliament,  an  office  or 
court  be  erected,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  and  subject  to  the  Lord 
High  'Admiral,  or  otherwise  independent,  and 
subject  only  to  a  parliamentary  authority ;  as 
the  commission  for  taking  and  stating  the  public 
accounts. 

In  this  court  or  office,  or  the  several  branches 
of  it  (which  to  that  end  shall  be  subdivided,  and 
placed  in  every  sea- port  in  the  kingdom)  shall  be 
listed  and  entered  into  immediate  pay  all  the 
seamen  in  the  kingdom,  who  shall  be  divided  into 
colleges  or  chambers  of  sundry  degrees,  suitable 
to  their  several  capacities,  with  pay  in  propor 
tion  to  their  qualities ;  as  boys,  youths,  servants, 
men  able  and  raw,  midshipmen,  officers,  pilots, 
oid  men,  and  pensioners. 

The  circumstantials  of  this  office : 

1.  No  captain  or  master  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
should  dare  to  hire  or  carry  to  sea  with  him  any 
seaman,  but  such  as  he  shall  receive  from  the 
office  aforesaid. 

2.  No  man  whatsoever,  seaman  or  other,  but 
applying  himself  to  the  said  office,  to  be  employed 
as  a  sailor,  should  immediately  enter  into  pay, 
and  receive  for  every  able  seaman  24s.  per  month, 
and  juniors  in  proportion  ;  to   receive   half-pay 
while  unemployed,  and  liberty  to  work  for  them 


selves,  only  to  be  at  call  of  the  office,  and  leave 
an  account  where  to  be  found. 

3.  No  sailor  could  desert,  because  no  employ* 
ment  would  be  to  be  had  elsewhere. 

4.  All  ships,  at  their  clearing  at  the  custom 
house,  should  receive  a  ticket  to  the  office  for 
men,  where  would  be  always  choice  rather  than 
scarcity ;  who  should  be  delivered  over  by  the 
office    to    the  captain  or  master,  without  any 
trouble  or  delay ;  all  liberty  of  choice  to  be  al 
lowed  both  to  master  and  men,  only  so  as  to 
give  up  all  disputes  to  the  officers  appointed  to 
decide. 

Note,  by  this  would  be  avoided  the  great 
charge  captains  and  owners  are  at  to  keep  men 
on  board  before  they  are  ready  to  go  ;  whereas, 
now  the  care  of  getting  men  will  be  over,  and  all 
come  on  board  in  one  day ;  for  the  captain 
carrying  the  ticket  to  the  office,  he  may  go  and 
choose  his  men,  if  he  will ;  otherwise  they  will 
be  sent  on  board,  to  him,  by  tickets  sent  to  their 
dwellings,  to  repair  on  board  such  a  ship. 

5.  For  all  these  men  that  the  captain  or  mas 
ter  of  the  ship  takes,  he  shall  pay  the  office,  not 
the  seamen,  '28s.  per  month  (which  4s.  per  month 
overplus  of  wages  will  be  employed  to  pay  the 
half-pay  to  the  men  out  of  employ),  and  so  in 
proportion  of  wages  for  juniors. 

6.  All  disputes  concerning  the   mutinying  of 
mariners,  or  other  matters  of  debate   between 
the  captains  and  men,  to  be  tried  by  way  of  ap 
peal,  in  a  court  for  that  purpose  to  be  erected  as 
aforesaid. 

7.  All   discounting  of  wages,   and   time,   all 
damages  of  goods,  averages,  stopping  of  pay,  and 
the  like,  to  be  adjusted  by  stated  and  public  rules 
and  laws  in  print,  established  by  the  same  act 
of  parliament ;  by  which  means  all  litigious  suits 
in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  (which  are  infinite) 
would  be  prevented. 

8.  No  ship  that  is  permitted  to  enter  at  the 
custom  house,  and  take  in  goods,  should  ever  be 
refused  men,  or  delayed  in  the  delivering  them, 
above  five  days  after  a  demand  made ;  and  a 
ticket  from  the  custom  house  delivered ;  general 
cases,  as  arrests  and  embargoes,  exceptcd. 

THE    CONSEQUENCES   OF   THIS 
METHOD. 

1.  By  this  means  the    public  would  have  no 
want  of  seamen,  and  all  the  charges  and  other 
inconveniences  of  pressing  men  would   be  pre 
vented. 

2.  The    intolerable   oppression    upon    trade 
from  the  exorbitance  of  wages,  and  insolence  of 
mariners,  would  be  taken  oft. 

3.  The   following  sums  of  money  should  be 
paid  to  the  office,  to  lie  in  the  bank  as   a  public 
fund  for  the  service  of  the  nation,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  order  of  parliament,  and  not  otherwise  ;  a 
committee  being  always  substituted  in  the  inter 
vals  of  the  session,  to  audit  the  accounts,  and  a 
treasury  for  the  money,  to  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers  of  the  house,  and  to  be  changed  every  ses 
sion  of  parliament. 

1.  Four  shillings  per  month  wages  advanced 
by  the  merchants  to  the  office  for  the  men,  more 
than  the  office  pays  them. 
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2.  In  consideration  of  the  reducing  men's 
wages,  and  consequently  freights,  to  the  former 
prices,  or  near  them,  the  owners  of  ships,  or  mer 
chants,  shall  pay  at  the  importation  of  all  goods 
40s.  per  ton  freight,  to  be  stated  on  all  goods 
and  ports  in  proportion ;  reckoning  it  on  wine 
tonnage  from  Canaries  as  the  standard,  and  on 
special  freights  in  proportion  to  the  freight  for 
merly  paid,  and  half  the  said  price  in  times  of 
peace. 

Note — This  may  well  be  done,  and  no  burthen  ; 
for  if  freights  are  reduced  to  their  former  prices 
(or  near  it),  as  they  will  be  if  wages  are  so  too, 
then  the  merchant  may  well  pay  it ;  as  for  in 
stance,  from  Jamaica  to  London,  formerly  at  6/. 
10s.  per  ton,  now  at  18/.  and  20Z  ;  from  Virginia, 
at  51.  to  6/.  10s.,  now  at  Ul.  161.  and  111. ;  from 
Barbadoes,  at  6/.,  now  at  161. ;  from  Oporto,  at 
21.,  now  at  61.,  and  the  like. 

The  payment  of  the  above  said  sums  being  a 
large  bank  for  a  fund,  and  it  being  supposed  to 
be  in  fair  hands,  and  currently  managed,  the 
merchants  shall  further  pay  upon  all  goods 
shipped  out,  and  shipped  on  board  from  abroad, 
for  and  from  any  port  of  this  kingdom,  4  per  cent, 
on  the  real  value  bonafide,  to  be  sworn  to  if 
demanded ;  in  consideration  whereof,  the  said 
office  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  and  make  good  all 
losses,  damages,  averages,  and  casualties  what 
soever,  as  fully  as  by  the  custom  of  assurances 
now  is  done,  without  any  discounts,  rebates,  or 
delays  whatsoever ;  the  said  41.  per  cent,  to  be 
stated  on  the  voyage  to  the  Barbadoes,  and  en 
larged  or  taken  off,  in  proportion  to  the  voyage, 
by  rules  and  laws,  to  be  printed  and  publicly 
known. 

Reserving  only,  that  then,  as  reason  good,  the 
said  office  shall  have  power  to  direct  ships  of  all 
sorts,  how,  in  what  manner,  and  how  long  they 
shall  sail  with  or  wait  for  convoys ;  and  shall 
have  power  (with  limitations)  to  lay  embargoes 
on  ships,  in  order  to  compose  fleets  for  the 
benefit  of  convoys. 

These  rules,  formerly  noted,  to  extend  to  all 
trading  by  sea,  the  coasting  and  home  fishing  trade 
excepted ;  and  for  them  it  should  be  ordered :  — 

First  for  coals ;  the  colliers  being  provided 
with  men  at  28s.  per  month,  and  convoys  in  suf 
ficient  number,  and  proper  stations  from  Tin- 
mouth  bar  to  the  river,  so  as  they  need  not  go  in 
fleets,  but  as  wind  and  weather  presents,  run  all  the 
way  under  the  protection  of  the  men-of-war,  who 
should  continually  be  cruising  from  station  to 
station.  They  would  be  able  to  perform  their 
voyage  in  as  short  a  time  as  formerly,  and  at  as 
cheap  pay,  and  consequently  could  afford  to  sell 
their  coals  at  17s.  per  chaldron  as  well  as  for 
merly  at  15s. 

Wherefore  there  should  be  paid  into  the  trea 
sury  appointed  at  Newcastle,  by  bond  to  be  paid 
where  they  deliver,  10s.  per  chaldron,  Newcastle 
measure,  and  the  stated  price  at  London  to  be 
27s.  per  chaldron  in  the  Pool,  which  is  30s.  at 
the  buyer's  house  ;  and  is  so  far  from  being  dear, 
a  time  of  war  especially,  as  it  is  cheaper  than 
ever  was  known  in  a  war  ;  and  the  officers  should, 
by  proclamation,  confine  the  seller  to  that  price. 

In  consideration  also  of  the  charge  of  convoys, 
the  ships  bringing  coals  shall  all  pay  I/,  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  the  ship,  to  be  agreed  on  at  the 


office ;  and  all  convoy-money  exacted  by  com 
manders  of  ships  shall  be  relinquished,  and  the 
office  to  make  good  all  losses  of  ships,  not  goods 
that  shall  be  lost  by  enemies  only. 

These  heads,  indeed,  are  such  as  would  need 
some  explication,  if  the  experiment  were  to  be 
made ;  and,  with  submission,  would  reduce  the 
seamen  to  better  circumstances,  at  least  it  would 
have  them  in  readiness  for  any  public  service, 
much  easier  than  by  all  the  late  methods  of  en 
couragement  by  registering  seamen,  &c. 

For  by  this  method  all  the  seamen  in  the  king 
dom  should  be  the  king's  hired  servants,  and 
receive  their  wages  from  him,  whoever  employed 
them  ;  and  no  man  could  hire  or  employ  them, 
but  from  him.  The  merchant  should  hire  them 
of  the  king,  and  pay  the  king  for  them  ;  nor 
would  there  be  a  seaman  in  England  out  of  em 
ploy,  which,  by  the  way,  would  prevent  their 
seeking  service  abroad.  If  they  were  not  actually 
at  sea,  they  would  receive  half-pay,  and  might 
be  employed  in  works  about  the  yards,  stores, 
and  navy,  to  keep  all  things  in  repair. 

If  a  fleet  or  squadron  was  to  be  fitted  out,  they 
would  be  manned  in  a  week's  time,  for  all  the 
seamen  in  England  would  be  ready  ;  nor  would 
they  be  shy  of  the  service,  for  it  is  not  an  aver 
sion  to  the  king's  service,  nor  it  is  not  that  the 
duty  is  harder  in  the  men-of-war  than  the  mer- 
hantmen  ;  nor  it  is  not  the  fear  of  danger 
which  makes  our  seamen  lurk  and  hide,  and 
lang  back  in  a  time  of  war ;  but  it  is  wages 
s  the  matter ;  24s.  per  month  in  the  king's 
service,  and  40s.  to  50s.  per  month  from  the  mer 
chant,  is  the  true  cause,  and  the  seaman  is  in  the 
right  of  it  too ;  for  who  would  serve  his  king 
and  country,  and  fight,  and  be  knocked  on  the 
lead,  at  24s.  per  month,  that  can  have  50s.  with 
out  that  hazard  ?  And  till  this  be  remedied,  in 
vain  are  all  the  encouragements  which  can  be 
given  to  seamen;  for  they  tend  but  to  make 
,hem  insolent,  and  encourage  their  extravagance. 

Nor  would  this  proceeding  be  any  damage  to 
.he  seamen  in  general ;  for  24s.  per  month 
wages,  and  to  be  kept  in  constant  service,  or 
lalf-pay  when  idle,  is  really  better  to  the  seaman 
than  45s.  per  month,  as  they  now  take  it,  con- 
sidering  how  long  they  often  lie  idle  on  shore,  out 
of  pay ;  for  the  extravagant  price  of  seamen's 
wages,  though  it  has  been  an  intolerable  burthen 
to  trade,  has  not  visibly  enriched  the  sailors ; 
and  they  may  as  well  be  content  with  24s.  per 
month  now  as  formerly. 

On  the  other  hand,  trade  would  be  sensibly  re 
vived  by  it,  the  intolerable  price  of  freights  would 
be  reduced,  and  the  public  would  reap  an  im 
mense  benefit  by  the  payments  mentioned  in  the 
Droposal,  as, — 

1.  4s.  per  month  upon  the  wages  of  all  the 
seamen  employed  by  the  merchant ;  which,  if  we 
allow  200,000  seamen  always  in  employ,  as  there 
cannot  be  less  in  all  the  ships  belonging  to  Eng 
land,  is  40.000/.  per  month. 

2.  40s.  per  ton  freight  upon  all  goods  imported. 

3.  4  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  goods  ex 
ported  or  imported. 

4.  10s.  per  chaldron  upon  all  tne  coals  shipped 
at  Newcastle,  and  1  per  cent,  on  the  ships  which 

arry  them. 
What  these  four  articles  would  pay  to  the  Ex- 
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chequer  yearly,  would  be  very  difficult  to  calcu 
late,  and  I  am  too  near  the  end  of  this  book  to 
attempt  it ;  but  I  believe  no  tax  ever  given  since 
the  war  has  come  near  it. 

It  is  true,  out  of  this  the  public  would  be  to 
pay  half-pay  to  the  seamen  who  shall  be  out  of 
employ,  and  all  the  losses  and  damages  on  goods 
and  ships ;  which,  though  it  might  be  consider 
able,  would  be  small,  compared  to  the  payment 
aforesaid ;  for  as  the  premio  of  4  per  cent,  is  but 
small,  so  the  safety  lies  upon  all  men  being 
bound  to  ensure  ;  for  I  believe  any  one  will  grant 
me  this,  it  is  not  the  smallness  of  a  premio 
ruin?  the  ensurer,  but  it  is  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity  he  insures  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed 
to  affirm,  that  let  but  a  premio  of  4  per  cent,  be 
paid  into  one  man's  hand  for  all  goods  imported 
and  exported,  and  any  man  may  be  the  general 
insurer  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  yet  that  premio  can 
never  hurt  the  merchant  neither. 

So  that  the  vast  revenue  this  would  raise 
would  be  felt  nowhere,  neither  poor  nor  rich 
would  pay  the  more  for  coals ;  foreign  goods 
would  be  brought  home  cheaper,  and  our  own 
carried  to  market  cheaper;  owners  would  get 
more  by  ships,  merchants  by  goods ;  and  losses 
by  sea  would  be  no  loss  at  all  to  anybody,  because 
repaid  by  public  stock. 

Another  unseen  advantage  would  arise  by  it ; 
we  should  be  able  to  outwork  all  our  neighbours, 
even  the  Dutch  themselves,  by  sailing  as  cheap, 
and  carrying  goods  as  cheap,  in  a  time  of  war 
as  in  peace,  an  advantage  which  has  more  in  it 
than  is  easily  thought  of,  and  would  have  a  no 
ble  influence  upon  all  foreign  trade.  For  what 
could  the  Dutch  do  in  trade,  if  we  could  carry 
our  goods  to  Cadiz  at  50s.  per  ton  freight,  and  i 
they  give  8J.  or  10/.  and  the  like,  in  other  places? 
whereby  we  could  be  able  to  sell  cheaper,  or 
get  more  than  our  neighbours. 

There  are  several  considerable  clauses  might 
be  added  to  this  proposal,  some  of  great  advan 
tage  to  the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom,  some 
to  particular  trades,  and  more  to  the  public ;  but 
I  avoid  being  too  particular  in  things  which  are 
but  the  product  of  my  own  private  opinion. 

If  the  government  should  ever  proceed  to  the 
experiment,  no  question  but  much  more  than 
has  been  hinted  at  would  appear ;  nor  do  I  see 


any  great  difficulty  in  the  attempt,  or  who  would 
be  aggrieved  at  it ;  and  there  I  leave  it,  rather 
wishing  than  expecting  to  see  it  undertaken. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  several  chapters  of  thig 
book,  I  find  that  instead  of  being  able  to  go  fur 
ther,  some  things  may  have  suffered  for  want  of 
being  fully  expressed  ;  which,  if  any  person  ob 
ject  against,  1  only  say,  I  cannot  now  avoid  it ; 
I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  to  my  title,  and 
offered  but  at  an  essay ;  which  any  one  is  at 
liberty  to  go  on  with  as  they  please  ;  for  I  can 
promise  no  supplement.  As  to  errors  of  opinion, 
though  I  am  not  yet  convinced  of  any,  yet  I  no 
where  pretend  to  infallibility.  However,  I  do 
not  willingly  assert  anything  which  I  have  not 
good  grounds  for.  If  I  am  mistaken,  let  him 
that  finds  the  error  inform  the  world  better,  and 
never  trouble  himself  to  animadvert  upon  this, 
since  I  assure  him  I  shall  not  enter  into  any 
pen  and  ink  contest  on  the  matter. 

As  to  objections  which  may  lie  against  any 
of  the  proposals  made  in  this  book,  I  have  in 
some  places  mentioned  such  as  occurred  to  mj 
thoughts.  I  shall  never  assume  that  arrogance 
to  pretend  no  other  or  further  objections  may  be 
raised  ;  but  I  do  really  believe  no  such  objection 
can  be  raised  as  will  overthrow  any  scheme  here 
laid  down,  so  as  to  render  the  thing  impracti. 
cable  ;  neither  do  I  think,  but  that  all  men  will 
acknowledge  most  of  the  proposals  in  this  book 
would  be  of  as  great,  and  perhaps  greater,  advan 
tage  to  the  public  than  1  have  pretended  to. 

As  for  such  as  read  books  only  to  find  out  the 
authors'/awx  pas,  who  will  quarrel  at  the  mean 
ness  of  style,  errors  of  pointing,  dulnc&s  of  ex 
pression,  or  the  like,  I  have  but  little  to  say  to 
them  ;  I  thought  I  had  corrected  it  very  care 
fully,  and  yet  some  mispointings  and  small 
errors  have  slipped  me,  which  it  is  too  late  to 
help.  As  to  language,  I  have  been  rather  care 
ful  to  make  it  speak  English  suitable  to  the 
manner  of  the  story,  than  to  dress  it  up  with 
exactness  of  style  ;  choosing  rather  to  have  it  free 
and  familiar,  according  to  the  nature  of  essays, 
than  to  strain  at  a  perfection  of  language  which 
I  rather  wish  for  than  pretend  to  be  master  of. 
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TO  THE 

MOST   SERENE,    MOST   INVINCIBLE,    AND   MOST   ILLUSTRIOUS   LADY, 

/•-;;'-•"''      _"-;     E    E    A    S    0    N,     '  '   ,    ^ 

FIRST    MONARCH    OF    THE    WORLD; 

Empress  of  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South;  Hereditary  Director  of  Mankind; 
Guide  of  the  Passions ;  Lady  of  the  Vast  Continent  of  Human  Understanding ; 
Mistress  of  all  the  Islands  of  Science ;  Governess  of  the  Fifteen  Provinces  of  Speech  ; 
Image  of,  and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  from,  the  Maker  of  all  Things ;  the 
Almighty's  Representative  and  Resident  in  the  Souls  of  Men,  and  one  of  Queen 
NATURE'S  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 


May  it  please  your  Majesty, 
THE  author  of  this  book  thought  himself  obliged 
to  dedicate  it  to  your  Majesty  first,  as  an  humble 
acknowledgment  of  your  superior  authority  over 
all  laws  and  princes  of  the  world :  he  acknow 
ledges  that  your  Majesty's  right  of  government 
is  Jure  divino;  and  that  therefore  your  Majesty 
is  a  just  exception  to  the  general  rules  here  laid 
down,  your  authority  is  truly  sacred,  and  to 
your  Majesty  all  the  powers  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  actions,  pay  a  just  homage ;  all  laws 
made  contradicting  your  absolute  pleasure  are, 
ipso  facto,  void  in  their  own  nature,  and  what 
ever  the  greatest  princes  in  the  world  act  con 
trary  to  your  Majesty's  commands  is  ridiculous 
and  impertinent,  and  their  subjects  ought  to 
disobey  them  in  it ;  your  Majesty  reigns  with 
an  uncontrolled  sovereignty  in  the  very  hearts  of 
your  subjects  ;  your  power  is  wholly  despotic, 
you  are  truly  accountable  to  none  but  your 
Maker,  and  your  Majesty's  immediate  adherence 
to  his  sovereign  will  gives  the  true  sanction  to 
all  your  most  exact  commands. 


I  And  yet  your  Majesty  is  far  from  being  a 
tyrant,  since  at  the  same  time  that  you  command 
the  most  absolute  obedience,  such  is  the  demon 
stration  ofyour  royal  justice,  that  you  gain  upon 
the  very  souls  of  your  subjects,  and  they  pay  a 
voluntary  homage  to  all  your  commands. 

Having  thus  in  brief  recognised  your  Majesty's 
undoubted  divine  right  to  a  superiority  over  all 
the  actions  of  men,  I  then,  with  the  pro- 
foundest  submission  and  obedience  to  your  royal 
authority,  proceed  most  humbly  to  lay  the  follow 
ing  papers  at  your  royal  feet ;  appealing  from  all 
the  unjust  censures  of  partial  and  corrupted  men, 
to  your  Majesty's  impartial  judgment,  for  their 
sincerity,  and  correspondence  with  your  estab 
lished  government,  entirely  submitting  both 
them  and  their  author  to  your  Majesty's  autho 
rity,  as  becomes, 

May  it  please  your  Imperial  Majesty, 
Your  Majesty's  most  humble,  most  obedient,  and 

most  devoted  subject  and  servant, 
THE  TRUE-BORN  ENGLISHMAN. 


THE    PREFACE. 


THIS  satire  had  never  been  published,  though 
some  of  it  has  been  a  long  time  in  being,  had  not 
the  world  seemed  to  be  going  mad  a  second 
time  with  the  error  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance. 

The  title  of  sacred  has  been  added  to  that  of 
majesty  by  the  complaisance  of  a  party  who  have 
all  along  been  rather  ready  to  talk  of  loyalty  than 
perform  it,  and  who  have  shown  themselves 
wonderful  forward  to  tax  other  people  with 
rebellion  and  disloyalty  in  order  to  persuade  their 
princes  to  trust  them  in  their  most  emergent 
occasions  ;  but  when  their  king  had  the  misfor 
tune  to  believe  them  honest,  he  paid  too  dear  for 
the  mistake — for  as  they  were  the  first  that 
prompted  him  to  want  their  assistance,  they  were 
also  the  first  that  let  him  want  it. 

When  our  blessed  Saviour  only  talked  of  his 
approaching  sufferings,  and  things  were  seen  in 
perspective,  they  were  all  for  dying  with  him, 
and  dying  for  him  ;  but  when  the  band  of  soldiers 
came,  when  Judas  had  given  the  signal,  and  their 
lord  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  they  all 
forsook  him  and  fled. 

Now  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  what  these  gentle 
men  start  this  lost  doctrine  in  the  world  again 
for.  Have  they  any  more  kings  or  queens  to 
betray  ?  do  they  think  any  prince  in  the  world 
will  ever  be  so  weak  to  take  their  words  again  ? 
a  man  once  perjured,  no  justice  of  the  peace 
will  ever  administer  an  oath  to  him  again.  I 
believe  I  am  in  no  danger  of  being  thought  a 
Jacobite ;  but  this  I  must  affirm,  had  I  told  King 
James  II  it  was  my  principle,  that  I  ought  not 
to  resist  him,  whatever  violence  he  offered  either 
to  me  or  mine  ;  that,  as  he  was  a  king  his  person 
was  sacred,  and  that  if  he  oppressed  me  in  the 
highest  manner,  nay,  if  he  demanded  my  life  or 
estate  by  force,  I  ought  and  would  submit  to 
him,  and  if  I  could  not  obey  his  commands,  I 
durst  not  oppose  his  punishment.  Had  I  told 
him  that  he  was  king  by  inherent  birthright,  and 
his  power  was  jure  divino,  and  therefore  to  resist 
him  in  anything,  though  never  so  contrary  to 
reason  or  justice,  was  to  tight  against  God;  and 
pursuant  to  this  exposition  of  my  loyalty,  had  I 
sworn  the  oath  of  my  allegiance,  and  subscribed 
the  declaration  ;  if  ever  I  took  arms  against  him, 
resisted  or  opposed  him,  I  should  have  been 
guilty  of  a  most  horrible  perjury  and  breach  of 
faith,  and  ought  never  to  be  believed  on  my 
word  or  oath  again. 

As  for  me,  I  never  understood  my  loyalty,  nor 
my  prince's  authority,  in  such  an  extended  sense ; 
I  never  took  any  such  oath  ;  and  therefore  the 
joining  with  a  foreign  power  in  such  a  case 


cannot  bear  the  same  construction.  From  such 
as  were  of  this  opinion  no  king  can  expect  any 
other  than  whenever  they  attempt  to  ruin  the 
constitution,  suspend  the  laws,  and  invade  pro 
perty,  they  will  never  be  obeyed;  the  people  will 
oppose  such  oppression,  and  if  they  do  not,  it  is 
for  want  of  power,  not  for  want  of  will. 

But  in  this  case  the  weight  of  the  matter  lies 
higher;  if  there  be  an  error  in  the  resisting 
tyrannic  princes,  it  is  in  principle,  and  that  I 
never  yet  saw  proved  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  fraud, 
a  cheat  put  upon  princes  to  encourage  them  to 
be  tyrants  on  pretence  of  passive  submission ; 
and  that  they  will,  like  Issachar's  ass,  couch 
down  under  the  load,  but  when  the  prince, 
taking  them  at  their  word,  ventures  to  lay  the 
burden  on  their  backs,  they  rise  up  and  kick  him 
in  the  face. 

Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  these  gentlemen 
should  have  done  with  this  old  sham ;  one  jest 
at  a  time  is  enough  for  a  nation ;  one  king  in  an 
age  is  enough  to  be  cheated. 

Besides,  who  are  they  for  ?  Qui  vive  9  What 
party  are  they  of?  The  church  of  England 
cannot  but  think  they  design  to  banter  her,  that 
it  is  a  Whig  plot  to  rip  up  old  matters  ;  and  that 
because  she  has  once  committed  a  fault,  they 
are  always  reproaching  her  with  it.  What  though 
she  was  drawn  in  to  own  a  doctrine,  and  almost 
mix  it  with  her  creed,  that  when  she  came  to  the 
extremity  she  found  would  not  hold  water,  what 
then  ?  She  was  mistaken ;  and  it  is  no  disgrace 
or  reflection,  for  any  church  or  any  people  or 
person,  when  they  find  themselves  in  an  error,  to 
own  it,  acknowledge,  and  reform  it :  but  to  bring 
the  same  obsolete,  abdicated  principle  in  play 
again,  and  father  it  upon  the  church  too,  this 
can  be  nothing  but  a  combination  to  expose  her. 

What  would  any  king  of  England  think  of  the 
men  that  should  talk  this  language  to  them  again, 
that  should  come  to  a  prince  and  say,  "  Sir,  you 
need  never  fear  any  disturbance  from  your  loyal 
subjects  the  church  of  England,  for  whatever 
you  do  to  them,  they  will  submit ;  it  is  their  prin 
ciple,  and  they  profess  to  believe  that  you  are 
God's  vicegerent,  accountable  to  nobody ;  that 
you  can  do  no  wrong;  that  your  crown  is  held 
immediately  of  God,  and  independent  of  the  laws ; 
and  therefore,  if  your  occasions  should  require  you 
to  pinch  them  a  little  in  their  property,  or  dis 
pense  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  or  the  like, 
you  need  not  fear;  the  church  will  always  stand 
by  you  with  her  life  and  fortunes."  What  would 
a  king  of  any  policy  answer  ?  I  know  not  indeed, 
but  if  I  were  to  make  an  answer  for  him  it  should 
be,  "  Salisbury  for  that ;  I  will  not  venture  you." 
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Shall  any  man  pretend  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  set  a  foot  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  king's  absolute  power  ?  If  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong,  somebody  did  the  late 
king  a  great  deal  of  wrong.  Are  evil  counsellors 
only  punishable  and  accountable  for  the  misman 
agements  of  the  government?  where  then  was 
the  justice  of  this  sort  of  churchmen,  who  flew 
in  the  face  of  their  king,  and  never  punished  one 
of  his  evil  counsellors  ?  the  unaccountable  king 
was  dethroned,  but  his  accountable  ministers 
continued  in  play,  and  perhaps  some  of  them 
bought  their  employments  with  his  money  ;  was 
King  James  treated  like  a  man  that  could  do  no 
wrong,  and  was  accountable?  Let  those  who  blame 
some  people  for  the  inconsistency  of  their  prin 
ciples,  reconcile  if  they  can  the  doctrine  of  pas 
sive  obedience,  non-resistance,  and  the  king's 
being  not  accountable,  to  the  practice  of  the  high 
church  of  England  in  the  primitive  part  of  the 
late  revolution. 

I  think  myself  unconcerned  to  enlage  here  upon 
the  incoherent  nonsense  that  this  doctrine 
abounds  with  :  the  church  of  England  is  bound 
to  show  it,  to  justify  her  own  actings  in  dethron 
ing  the  late  king,  and  it  is  a  double  satire  upon 
the  church  to  protend  to  vindicate  it ;  it  being 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  passive 
obedience  with  the  whole  proceeding  of  the  late 
revolution  ;  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  if  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,  if  it  be  lawful  on  no  account 
whatever  to  resist  his  power,  or  take  up  arms  in 
defence  of  liberty,  law,  religion,  or  property,  how 
ever  oppressed  or  endangered  :  these  are  some  of 
the  most  inevitable  consequences. 

All  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  commons 
of  England,  who  either  invited  over,  or  joined 
with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  con 
sented  to  his  being  made  king ;  all  those  who 
swore  to  him  when  he  was  king,  or  that  have 
since  concurred  in  the  new  establishments,  are  all 
perjured  rebels:  abominable,  and  to  be  abomi 
nated  by  all  good  men ;  are  never  to  be  trusted 
or  believed  again,  neither  when  they  say,  nor 
when  they  swear ;  the  crime  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  men,  nor  without  repentance  will  be 
forgiven  by  heaven  ;  and  till  some  general  act  of 
revocation  be  made  by  the  whole  united  authority 
of  the  kingdom,  and  justice  done,  the  English 
should  be  stigmatised  through  all  the  world  as  a 
nation  without  faith,  honesty,  or  principle. 

But  if  the  people  of  England  were  in  the  right, 
if  the  depredations  made  on  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  nation  were  a  just  foundation  for  suspending 
the  general  allegiance,  and  applying  to  a  foreign 
prince,  for  the  redressing  the  nation's  grievances ; 
if  the  English  nation  had  both  reason  and  right 
to  oblige  the  king  to  give  the  laws  their  course, 
and  to  let  every  man  enjoy  his  property  :  if  the 
king  is  guilty  of  doing  wrong,  and  both  he  and 
his  counsellors  may  be  punished  for  the  same  ;  he 
by  making  war  against  him,  and  they  by  the  axe 
and  the  halter.  In  a  word,  if  the  present  estab 
lishment  of  the  late  king  or  present  queen,  if  the 
late  or  present  parliament  are  fixed  on  any  justice, 
law,  or  reason,  then  this  satire  is  just,  the  argu 
ment  good,  and  the  English  have  done  no 
wrong. 

That  kings  are  not  kings  jure  divino,  that  when 
they  break  the  laws,  trample  on  property,  affron 


religion,  invade  the  liberties  of  nations,  and  the 
like,  they  may  be  opposed  and  resisted  by  force. 

The  present  publication  of  this  satire  has  ob 
liged  me  to  consider  of  circumstances,  and  as  there 
are  some  truths  which  do  suit  all  times,  I  have 
laid  by  a  second  volume;  not  that  I  think  there 
is  anything  in  it  which  is  not  as  fit  to  see  the 
light  as  this;  but  I  say  of  it,  as  the  apostle  in 
another  case,  I  have  many  things  to  say,  but  you 
cannot  bear  them  now. 

The  second  part  I  confess  was  the  first  in  ac 
tion,  and  contains  some  characters  and  some  en 
largements  on  particular  transactions,  which  for 
ought  I  know  might  not  give  offence,  and  I  am 
persuaded  would  not  from  another  pen ;  neither 
had  this  been  mentioned,  but  to  let  those  gentle 
men,  who  may  think  this  incomplete  without  it, 
know  that  no  other  reason  prevented  its  running 
a  further  length  than  those  prudentials,  which  I 
have  not  been  over-apt  to  make  use  of  in  other 
cases. 

I  confess  I  am  sorry  I  should  entertain  any  fears 
that  this  nation  should  resent  a  thing  written 
against  a  principle,  which  is  the  greatest  affront 
to  the  present  establishment  that  can  possibly 
be  thought  of;  and  nothing  but  the  power  of 
prejudice  could  move  such  a  thing,  but  since 
some  people,  who  are  too  apt  to  moke  miscon 
struction,  watch  for  my  miscarriage,  I  sacrifice 
the  remaining  part  of  this  work  to  their  malice, 
not  at  all  at  the  same  time  thinking  they  act 
either  with  justice  or  honour. 

I  have  concluded  this  volume  with  a  just  ac 
knowledgment  in  behalf  of  my  native  country  to 
the  present  and  last  reign,  for  that  visible  differ 
ence  appearing  in  them  between  the  reign  of 
tyrants,  and  the  reign  of  just  princes,  when  pro 
perty  is  secured  under  just  laws  punctually  ob 
served,  and  the  crown  enjoying  a  due  extent,  is 
nevertheless  limited  by  those  laws;  when  the 
executive  power,  acknowledging  the  just  superi 
ority  of  the  law,  regulates  itself,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  all  power— the  public 
good. 

If  any  are  so  weak  as  to  suppose  this  is  a  satire 
against  kingly  government,  and  written  to  expose 
monarchy;  I  think  I  should  sufficiently  answer 
so  foolish  a  piece  of  raillery  by  saying  only,  they 
are  mistaken. 

But  because  some  men  require  more  explicit 
answers  than  others,  I  take  the  liberty  to  declare 
that  I  not  only  now,  but  on  all  occasions,  when 
there  was  less  need  of  vindicating  ray  opinion, 
have  declared  my  belief  to  be,  that  a  monarchy 
according  to  the  present  constitution  limited  by 
parliament,  and  dependent  upon  law,  is  not  only 
the  best  government  in  the  world,  but  also  the 
best  for  this  nation  in  particular,  most  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  the  circumstances 
[  of  the  whole  body:  a  commonwealth  can  never 
suit  a  nation  where  there  is  so  illustrious  a  no 
bility,  and  so  numerous  a  gentry ;  the  emulations, 
factions,  and  parties  of  such  men  are  apt  to  be 
too  turbulent  for  such  a  government.  If  we 
were  a  nation  of  mere  /</</»  /7,  all  commoners,  or 
the  like,  other  arguments  might  be  used  ;  but  as 
it  is,  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  the  benefit  of  a 
monarchical  government  to  the  whole  body  ;  and 
I  must  tell  the  objector,  no  man  is  likelier  to  be 
u  faithful  subject  to  a  monarchy  than  he  who  is 
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convinced  in  his  judgment  of  its  being,  not  only 
a  good  government,  but  the  best  for  the  public 
benefit. 

But  this  I  can  defend  without  being  of  opinion 
that  kings  came  down  from  heaven  with  crowns 
upon  their  heads,  and  the  people  were  all  born 
with  saddles  on  their  backs  ;  I  own  I  am  none  of 
Issachar's  asses,  nor  should  1  be  willing  to  be  go 
verned  by  the  czar  of  Muscovy  ;  I  don't  think,  if  a 
king  wanted  to  walk  across  a  dirty  highway,  his 
majesty  might  command  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
heads  of  his  followers  to  be  cut  off  to  make  step- 
pings  for  him,  that  he  might  not  dirty  his  sacred 
shoes:  I  profess  myself  a  dutiful  subject  to  the 
crown  of  England,  in  that  word  I  mean  to  what 
head  soever  on  which  the  parliament  of  England 
shall  place  the  crown  ;  but  1  own  no  king  who  shall 
ever  wear  it  without  consent  of  parliament,  no  king 
who  shall  after  such  consent  employ  the  powers 
of  it  to  the  destruction  of  the  law  and  constitution 
of  the  nation,  who  shall  invade  the  property  of 
the  subject,  invert  the  public  justice,  or  over 
throw  the  religion  and  liberty  of  England  ;  such 
a  prince  is  a  tyrant,  and  may  be  deposed  by  the 
same  power  that  placed  him  upon  the  throne ; 
any  hereditary  succession,  pretended  divine  right, 
supreme  power,  or  other  matter,  cause  or  thing  to 
the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

The  parliament  of  England,  consisting  of  the 
king,  lords,  and  commoms,  are  to  me  the  supreme 
channel  of  power,  the  great  collective  body  in 
miniature ;  their  right  has  a  much  fairer  character 
of  divinity  upon  it  than  the  regal,  being  derived 
from  their  propriety  in  the  freehold  ;  the  land  is 
their  own,  this  island  is  their  own,  and  every  man 
has  a  right  of  government,  who  has  a  right  ol 
possession. 

Kings,  say  our  champions  of  absolute  power, 
have  their  authority  from  God,  and  from  him 
only ;  of  such  gentlemen  it  would  be  well  to  ask 
some  such  questions  as  these  :  When  they  receive 
this  power?  and  what  kings  are  they  that  have  it? 
If  all  kings  have  it,  then  the  usurper  who  murders 
the  right  heir  has  it,  and  crookback  Richarc 
had  it,  and  was  king  jure  divino ;  and  what  was 
Henry  VII  then?  to  take  up  arms  against  a 
rightful,  lawful  prince,  who  had  his  power  imme 
diately  from  the  Most  High,  and  was  accountable 
to  none  but  him?  If  usurpers  have  not  this 
divine  right,  where  then  will  you  find  it  ?  Anc 
what  nation  has  a  prince  whose  line  did  not  begin 
at  some  period  of  usurpation,  or  in  the  injury  o 
the  right  of  another ;  or,  in  short,  by  some  unjus 
succession  ? 

If  a  usurper  then  has  no  right,  he  has  not  a 
divine  right ;  if  he  has  any  right  he  is  no  more  an 
usurper. 

They  that  will  make  no  distinction  between 
person  and  power  in  this  case,  would  do  well  to 
tell  us  where  this  wonder  of  a  king  is  born  ;  le 
them  show  us  this  star,  that  we  may  go  anc 
worship ;  I  think  we  may  fairly  challenge  them 
to  show  us  a  line  of  kings  in  the  world,  that  i 
not  full  of  usurpations. 

But  if  we  grant  this  divine  right,  and  par 
ticularly  grant  it  in  our  own  line,  which  I  believ 
is  as  clear  from  such  interruptions  as  any  in  th 
world  can  pretend  to, 

Then  a  certain  university  which  burnt  th 
books  of  our  late  fanatical  authors  concerning 


distinctions  between  the  person  and  the 
ower  of  the  king,  should  now  burn  the  new 
istinctions  between  a  king  de  jure  and  a  king 
e  facto,  and  should  now  burn  all  their  pane- 
yrics  and  pastorals,  their  speeches,  flattering 
eclamations,  printed  by  church  authority,  and 
made  in  praise  of  King  William,  and  on  the  death 
f  Queen  Mary. 

They  would  do  well  to  acquaint  the  world  how 
ic  came  to  be  king,  and  her  present  majesty  to 
e  his  successor  ;  and  if  King  James  had  a  divine 
ight,  which  I  believe  he  had  as  much  as  ever 
any  king  of  England  had,  which  is  just  none  at 
all ;  and  if  he  was  accountable  to  nobody,  how 
he  church  will  answer  trampling  on  that  divine 
ight,  and  bringing  in  a  foreign  power  to  question 
rim  for  malversation  of  government. 

Will  they  tell  us  at  the  Boyne,  did  they 
ight  against  his  person  or  his  power  ?  Did  they 
here  distinguish  between  the  man  and  the  king  ? 
3id  they  not,  in  monthly  fasts  and  daily  prayers, 
give  God  thanks  for  the  people's  victory  over 
heir  late  monarch?  Did  they  not  pray  for 
success  against  him,  and  make  bonfires  when 
they  had  it  ? 

Every  panegyric  upon  King  William  was  a 
jallad  upon  King  James,  and  a  lampoon  upon 
divine  right ;  if  this  doctrine  have  any  truth  in 
t,  these  gentlemen  have  but  little  in  them ;  and 
the  church  of  England  has  more  to  answer  for 
than  all  the  churches  in  the  Christian  world. 

But  she  is  wiser,  the  doctrine  of  government 
and  obedience  is  settled  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
and,  and  confirmed  by  parliament ;  and  it  is  an 
unaccountable  affront  to  both,  but  particularly 
o  the  church,  to  pretend  to  father  this  doctrine 
upon  her,  when  with  arms  in  her  hands  she  has 
declared  herself  to  the  contrary. 

The  church  of  England  has  not  only  deposed 
the  king  that  pretended  to  this  empty  title  and 
that  encouraged  this  doctrine,  but  has  deposed 
the  very  doctrine  itself;  and  condemned  it  as 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  this  both  by  practice 
and  profession  ;  and  how  should  the  church  of 
England  do  any  otherwise  ?  when  her  very  foun 
dation  stands  upon  this  deposing  power.  Has 
she  not  practised  it  to  secure  her  own  foundation, 
and  justified  it  as  a  necessity  very  well  to  be 
defended?  What  greater  argument  was  given 
for  inviting  the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  over 
with  an  army  ?  and  what  greater  argument  can 
be  given,  than  that  King  James,  moved  by  popish 
counsels,  had  undermined  and  invaded  the  church 
of  England  ?  This  was  the  universal  complaint, 
the  fact  was  true  beyond  contradiction ;  the 
attempt  was  not  denied  even  by  those  that  were 
concerned  in  it.  For  this  the  church  of  England 
had  recourse  to  a  foreign  power  ;  for  this  she  took 
arms,  and  fled  for  resource  to  her  native  right, 
and  to  the  people  of  England,  who  at  all  times 
were  her  refuge,  and  who  ever  will  be  so. 

Nor  is  this  the  first  time  the  people  of  England 
have  done  thus  by  a  great  many,  the  barons' 
wars  are  standing  records  of  the  just  title  the 
English  nation  had  to  their  ancient  privileges, 
and.  by  consequence,  to  defend  them  when  in 
vaded  even  by  their  kings  themselves ;  the 
several  contraventions  of  treaties,  breaches  of 
oaths,  and  invasions  of  right  in  King  John  against 
the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  we  find  justified  the 
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treaty  they  made  with  Prince  Lewis,  son  to  th 
king  of  France,  whom  the  English  nobility  an 
gentry  invited  over,  to  free  them  from  the  nial 
administration  of  the  tyrant,  and  whom  the 
joined  with  all  their  forces  at  his  arrival,  defeatin 
their  king  by  his  assistance  in  the  battle  nea 
Lincoln. 

And  after  the  death  of  King  John,  when  the 
earl  marshal  in  a  speech  persuaded  the  Englisl 
nobility  to  accept  of  the  young  Prince  Henry,  son 
of  King  John,  to  be  their  king,  he  recommend 
him  not  barely  as  his  son,  or  having  a  divim 
right  in  his  succession,  but  as  he  had  by  his  tender 
years  been  capable  of  no  part  in  the  evil  govern 
ment  of  his  father,  he  desires  them  to  pity  his 
youth,  and  not  deprive  him  for  the  sin  of  his 
father :  upon  which  they  unanimously  made  him 
king. 

1  know  no  parallel  case  so  exactly  suits  the 
calling  over  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  this  calling 
over  Prince  Lewis.  Nor  was  it  from  any  sense 
of  King  John's  title,  or  their  want  of  a  just  nghl 
to  depose  him,  that  they  did  not  actually  declare 
Lewis  of  France  their  king.  But  first,  King 
John  did  not  abdicate  and  leave  the  kingdom, 
land  consequently  the  throne  vacant;  and  had 
not  King  James  done  so  in  too  much  haste  for 
I  him,  it  had  been  very  difficult  to  have  declared 
'  King  William  during  his  life ;  but  the  French 
began  to  be  insolent  and  haughty,  and  rendered 
themselves  intolerable  to  the  English  ;  which 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  especially 
of  the  gentry,  from  them,  and  served  to  hasten 
the  acknowledging  the  son  of  their  late  king. 

Nor  had  it  been  any  question  but  that  had 
King  James  left  a  son  in  England  behind  him  a 
protestant,  and  claiming  the  crown,  he  would 
have  had  it ;  but  had  the  birth  of  his  son  been 
unquestioned  here,  his  carrying  him  away  into 
France  certainly  deprived  him  as  effectually  as  it 
did  his  father. 

The  next  general  instance  of  the  people's  taking 
up  arms  in  England  against  their  sovereign,  is  in 
the  time  of  King  Charles  I.  I  know  there  were 
wars  in  England  on  various  occasions  between 
the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  besides  the 
quarrel  between  Richard  III  and  Henry  duke  of 
Richmond ;  but  these  were  rather  disputes  of 
rival  titles  to  the  crown,  than  universal  desertions 
of  the  oppressed  people  from  their  subjection  to 
their  invading  princes. 

But  examining  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I, 
you  find  none  of  the  nations  either  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  disputing  the  legality  of  his 
title  to  govern,  but  the  legality  of  his  governing. 
And  therefore,  with  submission  to  some  gentle 
men  who  will  not  bear  the  comparison  between 
the  late  revolution  and  the  pailiament  war,  I 
must  say  that,  distinguishing  rightly,  the  com 
parison  is  very  just,  and  the  parts  have  an  exact 
connexion,  so  fur  as  it  was  a  parliament  war. 

It  is  therefore  for  want  of  distinguishing 
rightly  of  the  several  parts  of  those  transactions, 
which  causes  the  beginners  of  one  action  to 
entitle  heaven  to  the  wonders  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  other  fall  under  the  scandal  of  rebellion. 
I  know  some  people  will  not  bear  the  com 
parison,  and  sometimes  are  apt  to  let  their 
patience  forsake  them  when  it  is  attempted  :  but 
if  they  return  to  their  temper,  be  pleased  to  let 


their  judgments  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  true  history  of  those  times  guide  them, 
they  will  see  less  difference  here  than  perhaps 
they  imagine. 

To  clear  up  this  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  originals  of  both  these  wan. 

The  complaints  of  the  people  in  those  days 
against  the  king's  invasion  of  their  rights,  are  not 
only  acknowledged  to  be  just  by  my  Lord  Cla 
rendon,  who  sufficiently  blames  the  conduct  of 
that  king,  but  even  by  that  king  himself,  when 
he  passed  the  famous  Petition  of  Right,  a  thing 
in  its  own  nature  exactly  the  same  with  the 
Declaration  of  Right  at  the  Revolution.  The 
words  of  the  king  at  the  passing  that  petition, 
which  was  converted  into  a  law,  were,  Soit 
droit  comme  il  est  desire.  Let  right  be  done  you, 
as  you  demand.  A  plain  acknowledgment,  not 
only  that  it  was  their  right  they  demanded,  but 
also  that  they  had  a  right  to  demand  it, 

The  several  concessions  at  other  times  made 
jy  the  king,  whose  misfortune  was  sometimes  to 
grant  too  much,  and  at  other  times  too  little, 
were  plain  acknowledgments  that  he  had  given 
hem  good  occasion  to  complain. 

It  was  for  these  rights  afterwards  invaded,  that 
he  parliament  and  the  king  unhappily  differed. 
I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  debate,  who 
>egan  the  war,  who  run  things  to  needless  ex- 
remities,  or  whether  both  sides,  led  by  England's 
ate,  did  not  incur  the  blame  of  being  too  blind 
o  the  calamities  that  ensued ;  but  I  no  way 
xcuse  what  the  consequence  of  these  things  was 
n  excusing  the  first  contrivers  and  beginners  of 
hem  from  having  the  least  hand  in,  or  design  of, 
ringing  things  to  the  extremities  that  followed. 

There  were  a  great  many  honest  gentlemen  in 
bat  parliament,  who,  though  they  thought 
hem  selves  obliged  in  duty  to  their  posterity  to 
ontend  with  the  utmost  vehemence  for  the 
berty  of  their  country,  yet  had  no  manner  of 
esiijn  to  dethrone  the  monarchy,  overturn  and 
ubvert  the  constitution,  and  bring  this  nation 
mder  the  tyranny  of  a  standing  army. 

As  to  the  death  of  the  king,  their  future 
ehuviour  testified  for  them,  both  in  their  treat 
ment  of  the  king,  while  he  was  in  their  power, 
nd  their  resentment  of  the  usage  he  met  with 
rhen  he  was  taken  out  of  their  power  by  the 
oldiers,  that  they  were  innocent  so  much  as  of 
he  thought. 

I  cannot  deny  what  I  have  so  often  affirmed  in 
nother  case,  which  I  say  is  parallel  to  this,  that 
•om  the  time  they  took  up  arms,  every  battle 
ought,  every  shot  made,  every  gun  fired,  was  a 
acit  killing  the  king,  and  that  so  every  member 
f  that  parliament  had  a  hand  in  killing  the  king. 

But  when  these  gentlemen  had  brought  the 
ar  to  a  conclusion,  and  had  the  king  in  their 
ower,  what  did  they  do  ?  Did  they  not,  according 
o  their  treaty  with  the  Scots,  treat  him  with 
reedom,  honour,  and  safety  ?  Did  they  not 
eriously  apply  themselves  to  a  treaty  with  him 
or  the  settling  the  nation  upon  such  a  foundation 
s  they  thought  agreeable  to  what  they  had 
jught  for?  And  did  they  not  consent  to  restore 
mi  to  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  to  return  to 
neir  obedience,  upon  such  conditions  as  were 
uituble  to  their  first  demands?  and  had  they 
ot  gone  so  far,  and  the  king  so  far  complied,  as 
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that  they  voted  the  king's  concessions  a  sufficient 
ground  of  a  treaty  ? 

Thus  far  I  do  still  insist  upon  it,  that  the 
parallel  between  the  civil  war,  or  parliament  war. 
or  rebellion,  call  it  which  you  will,  and  the 
inviting  over,  joining  with,  and  taking  up  arms 
under  the  prince  of  Orange,  against  King  James, 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  exact,  the  drawing  such 
a  parallel  very  just,  and  the  foundation,  proceed 
ing,  and  issue,  just  the  same. 

.1  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  conse 
quences  of  the  action ;  the  parliament  men  and 
others  concerned  in  that  war,  could  no  more 
have  it  in  their  design  to  destroy  the  person  of 
King  Charles  I,  or  the  English  gentry  that  in 
vited  over  the  prince  of  Orange,  have  it  in  their 
design  to  form  the  revolution  that  followed,  than 
either  of  them  could  foresee  the  subsequent  issues 
of  their  undertaking  before  it  was  begun. 

Neither  of  them  can  deny  the  destruction  of 
their  king  might,  for  ought  they  knew,  be  the 
consequences  of  the  war,  or  by  an  alternate  for 
tune,  their  own  destruction  might  be  the  same  ; 
but  the  necessity  of  putting  both  to  the  hazard 
was  certainly  equal,  and  the  lawfulness  equal  by 
the  same  consequence  ;  and  I  cannot  go  from  it 
that  both  the  said  wars  were  raised  upon  the 
same  foundation,  viz.,  the  crown  invading  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  subject.  How  any  peo 
ple  can  then  defend  the  inviting  over  the  prince 
of  Orange,  to  check  the  invitation  of  King  James 
II,  and  at  the  same  time  condemn  the  taking 
arms  against  the  invasions  of  King  Charles  I,  re 
mains  to  be  resolved. 

If  they  will  prove  that  the  invasions  of  right, 
property,  and  English  laws  were  not  equal,  or 
proportionably  so,  nor  the  actions  of  both 
equally  illegal,  they  must  deny  what  the  parties 
themselves  have  ackowledged  by  their  attempting 
to  undo  them  again  when  too  late. 

If  they  will  prove  that  one  prince  had  more 
right  to  impose  upon  his  subjects  than  the  other, 
and  that  the  subjects  then  ought  to  bear  what 
the  subjects  now  ought  to  resent,  the  case  will 
alter,  and  I  shall  patiently  expect  some  such  ar 
guments  to  justify  this :  but  if  I  am  disappointed 
in  that,  I  shall  cease  to  wonder,  when  I  reflect 
that  impossibilities  are  not  to  be  expected. 

But  all  these  things  are  answered  by  one  sort 
of  men,  and  they  are  such  as  argue  that  neither 
of  these  actions  are  justifiable  at  all ;  that  the 
king  receiving  his  authority  from  no  human  sanc 
tion,  but  from  God  alone,  is  accountable  to  none 
but  him ;  that  his  right  is  inherent,  his  person 
sacred,  and  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  a  debt 
of  religion,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  God ; 
and  consequently  must  be  without  reserve. 

To  such  I  am  not  speaking  in  the  preface,  but 
in  the  book;  and  shall  refer  them  to  it;  the 
satire  is  theirs.  This  part  is  directed  to  another 
sort  of  folk,  and  therefore  is  written  in  another 
dialect ;  1  only  ask  these  what  is  all  this  to  the 
parallel  I  draw  between  the  parliament  war  and  the 
taking  up  arms  against  King  James,  both  which 
were  begun  upon  the  same  foundation,  and  against 
the  same  person  on  the  same  pretence1! 

Both  are  expressed  and  described  by  the  same 
phrase  or  form  of  words  ;  both  are  the  English 
nation  or  parliament  taking  arms  upon  the  ac 


count  of  their  liberties  invaded,   and  laws  dis 
pensed  with,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  princes. 

Both  are  the  subjects  taking  arms  against  their 
sovereign,  which  if  it  be  not  lawful  on  any  account, 
confirms  the  parallel,  and  both  shall  join  in 
meriting  the  title  of  a  rebellion ;  if  it  may  be 
lawful  on  any  account,  then  it  will  only  remain 
to  examine,  whether  of  the  two  can  put  in  the 
fairest  claim  to  the  right  of  taking  arms  for  their 
liberty  ? 

And  not  to  enter  here  into  the  melancholy  ex 
amination  of  the  particulars,  I  leave  it  to  any 
body  to  examine,  whether  the  invasion  of  liberty,- 
without  consent  in  parliament,  dispensing  with 
laws,  discontinuing  parliaments,  and  oppressing 
the  subject  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles,  were 
not  equal  to  the  same,  or  such  like  articles,  under 
the  administration  of  King  James  II,  and  let  but 
the  advocates  of  this  matter  deal  impartially ; 
and  whenever  they  bring  an  historical  parallel 
between  the  reigns,  I  fear  not  an  effectual  con 
firmation  of  my  proposition? 

I  cannot  but  remind  my  reader  to  do  me  justice, 
for  many  are  they  that  catch  at  the  sound  of 
things,  and  misplace  words ;  but  let  them  take 
me  right,  and  fix  the  same  period  of  the  several 
actions  as  I  do  ;  the  first  to  the  king  being  forci 
bly  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  by 
a  junto  of  the  army,  when  his  majesty's  con 
cessions  on  one  hand,  and  his  subjects'  concessions 
on  the  other,  had  brought  a  happy  peace  in  view, 
which  view  was  one  reason  that  exasperated  the 
army,  and  to  prevent  which  they  thus  flew  in 
the  faces  of  their  masters,  and  turned  that  force 
upon  them,  which  they  ought  to  have  employed 
in  their  defence,  and  by  their  order :  the  other 
period  they  must  fix  at  the  time  of  the  retreat  of 
King  James,  and  the  convention  of  estates  being 
assembled  to  settle  the  English  government,  and 
to  restore  the  liberties  of  the  people,  which  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  that  king  had  ruined  and 
subverted. 

Hitherto  both  parties  acted  upon  the  same 
foundation,  from  the  same  and  equally  to  be  jus 
tified  principles,  and  kept  to  their  declared 
designs. 

What  happened  in  both  cases  subsequent  to 
these  periods,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  un 
foreseen  and  remote  consequences  which  no  man 
could  have  been  charged  with  projecting  in  the 
first  design,  and  are  not  at  all  concerned  in  the 
dispute. 

I  no  more  believe  that  the  first  raisers  of  the 
civil  war,  suppose  the  parliament  aggressors,  ever 
designed  to  have  brought  the  king  to  a  formal 
trial,  and  to  the  block  as  a  criminal,  or  foresaw 
any  such  event  in  that  war,  than  the  first  signers 
of  the  invitation  to  the  prince  of  Orange  could 
foresee  or  design  King  James's  abdication,  and 
the  future  settlement  of  the  crown  :  nor  can  any 
man  form  a  rational  conjecture  from  whence,  to 
make  it  probable,  that  either  of  these  could  bo 
foreseen  on  either  hand. 

As  the  chances  of  war  and  the  various  suc 
cesses  of  actions  of  this  nature  are  unaccountable, 
and  men  that  act  on  such  occasions  are  answer 
able  for  the  consequences  of  such  actions,  whether 
foreseen  or  no  •.  so,  indeed,  either  side  are  ac 
countable  for  the  things  that  followed  ;  and  how 
justifiable  both  are,  I  refer  to  history  and  this 
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book ;  but  the  business  I  am  here  upon  is,  whether 
the  cases  are  alike,  or  no,  and  I  profess  not  to  be 
able  to  see  the  difference. 

The  war  in  both  articles  began  with  the  same 
pretences,  on  the  same  principles,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  complainers  allege  the  same  thing, 
the  kings  acted  almost  the  same  things,  and  the 
issue  brought  forth  the  same  event,  viz.,  deposing 
the  king. 

What  difference  there  was  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings,  I  say  again,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
I  am  upon  ;  nor  can  I  concern  myself  to  inquire 
whether  suffering  of  death  or  exile  were  most 
grievous  or  most  criminal ;  those  things  admit 
of  dispute,  and  are  too  sad  to  make  merry  with ; 
but  thus  far  I  think  the  parallel  is  very  plain,  and 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  reason  of  the  war  is 
the  same,  and  one  cannot  be  justified  without  the 
other. 

And  yet,  should  I  enter  into  the  inquiry  which 
of  the  two  kings  had  the  worse  treatment,  I  con 
fess  myself  at  some  loss  to  determine ;  and 
therefore  to  those  gentlemen  that  are  angry  at 
an  expression  of  mine  in  another  place,  concern 
ing  the  difference  between  dry  and  wet  martyr 
dom,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  either 
respecting  the  suffering  itself,  or,  the  manner 
preceding  it,  if  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  say  what 
I  think,  it  is  really  my  opinion  that  King  James 
went  through  the  most,  and  with  more  cutting 
aggravations ;  and  let  the  censurers  of  this  do 
me  justice,  I  fear  incurring  no  blame  from  men 
of  impartial,  discerning,  unbiassed  judgments. 

It  is  not  material  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
here,  or  what  brought  either  of  these  unfortunate 
princes  into  distress ;  but  I  am  speaking  as  to 
the  weight  of  their  sufferings,  respecting  them 
selves,  and  the  guilt  of  the  persons,  respecting 
the  instruments. 

1.  As  to  the  weight  of  the  sufferings,  I  am 
clear  in  it ;  though  in  this  I  pretend  but  to  speak 
my  own  opinion,  that  all  the  formidable  terrors 
of  the  axe  and  the  scaffold,  with  their  preceding 
violences,  I  mean  from  the  time  the  king  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  army  to  his  death,  could  not 
amount  to  a  balance  of  the  exile,  the  insults,  the 
insufferable  treachery  of  friends,  and  this  added 
to  the  length  of  time  which  the  late  king  had  to 
struggle  with  in  his  deposing. 

Death  is  an  immediate  gate  of  deliverance  to 
such  pressures  as  are  beyond  the  power  of  flesh 
and  blood  to  support;  and  though  the  weight 
of  all  sorts  must  be  very  heavy  under  which  King 
Charles  I  fell,  yet  it  had  some  alleviations  which 
this  had  not. 

1.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  his 
numerous  friends  had  stuck  to  him  faithfully ; 
that  though  he  was  overpowered  by  his  enemies, 
yet  thousands  of  his  faithful  subjects  had  spent 
their  blood  in   his   service,   and    the    remnant 
continued  true  to  him  to  the  last,  only  wanted 
ability. 

2.  He  saw  the  very  people  whose  power  had 
reduced  him,  looked  on  the  violences  he  then 
suffered  with  the  utmost  regret ;   that  it  was  a 
new  undiscovered  mine,  set  on  fire  from  below, 
under  which  the  whole  constitution  at  that  time 
seemed  to  lie  buried  as  well  as  he  ;  and  that  the 
very  men  who  took  up  arms  against  him  for  their 


I  liberty,  yet  abhorred  the  extending  their  victory 
to  his  destruction. 

3.  Had  he  thought  fit,  as  few  princes  but  he 
would  have  stuck  at  it,  to  have  abandoned  the 
bishops,  he  might  long  before  that  have  been 
re-established. 

Other  circumstances  I  omit  which  I  might 
bring  to  prove  the  alleviations  of  sorrow  on  his 
side  much  greater  than  on  King  James's  :  but  to 
come  to  the  other  side. 

The  late  king  saw  himself  betrayed  by  his 
nearest  friends,  abandoned  by  those  very  men  that 
had  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  snare;  a 
universal  defection,  the  exceptions  in  which  were 
very  few  ;  nobody  to  stand  by  him  ;  those  very 
men  that  had  sworn  to  a  passive  absolute  sub 
mission,  and  taught  it  to  others,  in  arms  against 
him. 

He  saw  himself  so  entirely  deserted  that  be 
found  himself  incapable  of  having,  as  we  say,  one 
day  for  it,  or  an  opportunity  of  striking  one  blow 
for  his  crown. 

He  saw  himself  tossed  off  from  his  throne  by 
those  very  people  who,  in  the  reign  before,  were 
most  zealous  to  place  him  there;  he  saw  those 
that  flattered  him  with  the  sanction  of  his  person, 
and  his  deriving  his  authority  from  God  alone, 
armed  with  guns  and  swords,  violating  that  very 
person  they  pretended  to  hallow ;  those  that  told 
him  he  was  accountable  to  none,  calling  him  to 
an  account  for  even  the  very  things  he  had  acted 
by  their  advice,  and  which  they  had  been  the 
engines  to  draw  him  into. 

Add  to  this,  that  he  saw  himself  driven  out  of 
his  kingdom  by  a  force  he  had  the  least  reason 
to  apprehend ;  his  own  children  set  upon  bis 
!  throne  by  that  national  authority  which  he  had 
too  much  contemned,  and  all  possible  indignities 
put  upon  his  person  by  the  common  people. 

Escaping  the  tumult  and  insults  of  the  rabble, 
he  fled  into  France  ;  there  he  lived  to  see  his 
powerful  ally  not  able  to  restore  him,  the  royal 
navy  of  France  destroyed  in  his  defence,  and  at 
last  the  most  bloody  war  that  ever  Europe  saw 
begun  on  his  account,  but  ended  without  any  re 
lief,  and  his  patron  of  France  forced  to  make 
peace  without  him. 

He  saw  his  rival,  King  William,  established  at 
home,  acknowledged  from  abroad,  and  go  home 
triumphing  over  his  desperate  fortunes  ;  and  all 
these  severities  making  deep  wounds  in  his  soul 
by  the  continuance  of  eleven  years,  without  pros 
pect  of  recovery. 

Let  any  man  ask  me  if  the  axe  and  the  scaffold 
had  half  the  intolerable  weight  of  this  burden. 
1  cannot  but  think  I  have  sufficiently  demon 
strated  that  the  last,  as  the  passive  part  of  valour, 
as  the  greatest,  suffered  most ;  as  to  the  active 
part,  and  the  persons  afflicting,  to  me  it  is  still 
the  same,  and  the  guilt  of  the  last  rather  exceeds 
that  of  the  first. 

And  here  let  me  enter  a  due  caution  :  I  do  not, 
by  heightening  the  guilt  of  the  last,  attempt  to 
lessen  the  guilt  of  the  first,  nor  am  I  concerned 
in  it. 

The  first  was  all  tumult,  army,  and  rabble  ; 
their  violence  was  equal  on  the  nation  as  on  the 
person  of  the  king  ;  they  dethroned  not  the  king 
only,  but  the  constitution  ;  they  beheaded  the 
very  government  as  well  as  the  governor.  It 
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was  an  unaccountable  torrent,  like  a  flood  from  th 
sea  driven  upon  the  land  by  some  strong  tetnpesi 
which,  when  it  has  forced  its  way  over  all  bound 
and  broke  down  all  the  legal  banks  and  oppo 
sition,  drowns  the  country,  and  many  innocen 
people  are  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  it ;  bu 
when  it  has  spent  its  force,  returns  with  the  liki 
fury  and  impetuosity,  and  at  last  ends  in  it 
native  ocean  ;  and  so  did  this. 

That  these  violences  were  illegal,  rebellious 
bloody,  and  barbarous,  and  that  the  king  am 
many  others  of  the  best  families  in  England,  anc 
some  of  those  that  were  of  the  first  that  took 
arms  against  him,  fell  under  it,  was  what  indeec 
was  to  be  expected  from  such  a  storm ;  and  o 
these  it  shall  be  said,  "  That  as  a  man  fell  before 
wicked  men,  so  fell  Abner." 

But  take  even  this  army,  this  rabble  of  soldiery ; 
nay,  add  to  them  all  the  designing  party,  anc 
those,  if  any  such  there  were,  who  had  the 
destruction  both  of  king  and  constitution  in  their 
view  from  the  beginning,  all  does  not  amount  to 
the  treachery,  the  baseness,  and  abominable  hy 
pocrisy  of  these  men,  who  did  all  this  violence  to 
King  James  after  they,  the  very  same  individual 
persons,  had  prompted  him  to  all  the  unhappy 
steps  he  took,  justified  the  very  arbitrary  pro 
ceedings  and  illegal  practices  they  afterwards  ex 
posed  him  for ;  nay,  and  some  of  them  the  very 
instruments  which  assisted  him  in  acting  them. 

This  insufferable  treachery  in  the  people  he 
trusted,  aggravated  their  crime  and  his  suffering 
beyond  all  that  I  think  can  be  said  of  King 
Charles  I. 

To  say  they  did  not  murder  him  is  to  say  no 
thing,  his  share,  as  to  them  I  mean,  I  think 
exceeded  that  of  his  fathers,  and  if  their  crimes 
will  admit  of  comparisons,  certainly  the  last  ex 
ceeded  all  that  ever  went  before  them. 

They  did  not  try  him  and  cut  off  his  head ; 
that  had  been  unecoupde  grace,  they  were  eleven 
years  murdering  of  him,  and  he  languished  all  that 
while  under  their  treachery :  and  this  is  what 
I  mean  by  the  dry  and  wet  martyrdom ;  and  if 
the  gentlemen  that  object  against  the  comparison 
please  to  enter  into  particulars,  they  will  find 
the  dry,  starving,  betraying  martyrdom  of  King 
Jarnes  exceed  the  other. 

Not  that  I  think  the  revolution  founded  upon 
anything  of  this  treachery,  however  assistant  it 
was  to  bring  the  revolution  to  pass ;  nor  do  I 
argue  that  the  deposing  King  James  was  an  un 
just  action,  because  it  came  as  the  consequence 
of  the  people  of  England  taking  arms  to  defend 
their  liberties  and  laws,  which  were  manifestly  in 
vaded. 

But  that  respects  those  people  who  suffered 
by,  and  complained  of  those  invasions  and  op- 
pressions. 

For  King  James  was  not  deposed  by  those, 
otherwise  than  eventually ;  these  were  the  causes 
of  all  this  ;  these  men  led  him  into  this  snare, 
swore  their  allegiance  to  him  upon  absolute 
resigning  terms  ;  signed  a  licence  to  him  to  be  a 
tyrant,  as  far  as  concerned  their  part ;  they  owned 
him  as  a  monarch  jure  divino,  of  right  inherent, 
power  absolute,  and  person  sacred,  and  when 
they  had  thus  led  him  to  the  gulf,  they  pushed 
him  in,  and  not  only  abandoned  him,  but.  pursued 
him  with  the  same  violence  they  had  condemned 


others  for  before ;  one  and  all,  they  drew  the 
sword  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  called  him 
to  an  account  whom  they  had  sworn  to  as 
unaccountable,  and  ruined  him  for  those  very 
actions  they  had  thrust  him  upon  before. 

After  they  had  made  his  case  so  desperate,  and 
pushed  him  upon  things  so  unjustifiable  and  un 
accountable,  that  forced  even  his  best  friends 
and  his  own  household  and  children  to  fly  from 
him  ;  how  did  these  men  defend  him?  How  did  they 
stand  by  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  things 
they  so  often  bantered  him  with  ;  how  did  they  that 
had  addressed  him  with  thanks  for  his  standing 
army  to-day,  to-morrow  address  the  prince  of 
Orange,  with  perhaps  like  hypocritical  thanks 
for  rescuing  them  from  the  slavery  and  tyranny 
of  the  same  standing  army  ?  How  did  they,  that 
in  their  frequent  addresses  to  stand  by  him  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  indeed  stand  by  and  look 
on  at  his  destruction,  reserving  those  lives  and 
fortunes  to  cheat  his  successor  with  ? 

Thus  they  put  him  to  dry  martyrdom,  drove 
lim  from  his  throne,  sent  him  to  seek  safety,  and 
even  subsistence,  from  foreign  courts  ;  to  live  an 
exiled  stranger  in  other  countries ;  and  perish 
under  all  the  miseries  of  a  banishment,  that,  to 
a  great  mind,  is  worse  than  death. 

To  say  he  was  entertained  and   received  well 
abroad  is  nothing  to  them,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
)ower  they  starved   him  ;    and  thus  they  mur 
dered  him,  as  I  call  it ;  and  what  he  endured  by 
heir  treachery,  both  as  to  the  person  suffering, 
and  persons  procuring,  was  in  this  much  greater 
han  that  of  his  father. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  such  as  never  con- 
ented  to  arbitrary  invasions  of  liberty,  arbitrary 
lispensing  with  the  laws,  and  arbitrary  governing 
>y  an  army,  they  had  really  no  other  hand  in  the 
ate  king's  disasters,  than  what  he  ought  to  have 
xpected  ;  they  never  professed  submission  be 
yond  the  bounds  of  the  law  ;  never  told  the  king 
e  might  do  what  he  pleased  with  them,  and  that 
heir  wives,  lives,  children,  and  estates  were  his 
attle  and  his  goods,  to  dispose  of  at  his  pleasure  ; 
hey  never  told  him  that  his  authority  was  equal 
vlth  that  of  God  himself;  and  to  resist  him, 
hough  he  should  turn  tyrant,  was  a  damning 
in. 

They  always  knew  a  legal  obedience,  and  no 
ther;  they  understood  themselves  bound  to  re- 
ist  violence  of  all  sorts,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to 
ppose  all  that  should  attempt  the  life  of  the 
onstitution,  as  the  universal  enemies  of  their 
ountry  ;  this  they  had  practised  in  all  ages,  and 
o  had  other  nations  likewise,  and  King  James 
ould  expect  no  other  from  them. 

The  sum  of  all  is  this : — all  nations  determine 
tiat  kings  who  invade  their  people's  liberties, 
reak  in  upon  constitutions,  and  the  sacred  pos- 
ilata  of  government,  that  oppress  their  subjects 
nd  impose  unjust  and  intolerable  things  upon 
lem,  may  be  resisted ;  be  it  by  calling  in  and 
oining  with  foreign  aid,  or  be  it  by  taking  arms 
n  the  defence  of  the  law  and  common  liberty  ; 
lis  is  what  is  declared  in  the  revolution,  and 
lis  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  parliament, 
ook  arms  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I. 

And  upon  this  very  score,  though  in  the  com 
mon  style  they  were  called  rebels,  yet  at   the 
reaty  of  Oxbridge,  his  Majesty  condescended  to 
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reat  with  them  as  an  English  parliament, and  such 
hey  certainly  then  were,  however  afterwards  dis 
possessed  and  crushed  by  the  soldiery  •  and  in 
he  matter  of  war,  the  king,  even  from  the  first, 
voluntarily  declined  treating  them  as  rebels,  but 
rave  quarter  of  war  to  their  men,  exchanged  and 
ransomed  their  prisoners,  and  in  all  things  used 
them  as  fair  enemies ;  and  the  like,  without 
doubt,  would  have  been  done,  had  King  James  II 
stood  out  with  his  subjects,  and  it  had  gone  on 
to  a  war. 

From  all  these  things  it  appears  that  it  has  never 
been  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England,  that 
the  sacred  right  of  their  princes  extended  to 
protect  them  against  the  laws  ;  or  that  if  they 
acted  contrary  to  their  duty  and  contract,  they 
were  forbid  even  to  displace  and  dethrone  them. 
From  whence,  then,  and  for  what  ends  the 
modern  politics  of  these  ages  have  ushered  thi 
monster  into  the  world,  would  merit  some  history 
were  it  not  directly  to  be  answered  in  a  very  few 
words. 

The  rise,  birth,  and  introduction  of  this  piec 
of  inconsistence  in  reasoning,  I  take  to  be  pro 
perl v  accounted  for,  thus  : — a  mere  device  am 
politic  invention,  furnished  from  the  fountain  o 
mischief,  viz.  man's  corrupt  yet  fruitful  imagi 
nation,  prompted  by  the  author  of  all  mischiel 
the  devil ;  calculated  for  the  erecting,  arid  founi' 
out  by  such  as  purposed  to  introduce  tyrann 
and  absolute  government  in  the  world. 

in  these,  and  in  their  plots  against  humai 
liberty  and  civil  society,  this  creature  had  it 
birth ;  since  it  is  evident  nothing  can  serve  s 
naturally  to  the  hellish  purpose  of  subduing  th 
civil  rights  of  a  nation,  as  first  to  captivate  thei 
minds,  and  infuse  notions  of  something  sacre 
either  in  the  person  or  authority  of  the  wretc 
they  were  to  be  oppressed  by.  Thus  the  way 
made  smooth  for  all  the  horrid  excursions  of  th 
most  vicious  and  encroaching  tyrants  in  th 
world ;  for  who  in  his  senses  would  resist  th 
voice  of  the  king,  if  once  he  were  bigoted  into  a 
opinion  that  it  was  in  a  perfect  conjunction  witl 
had  a  resemblance  of,  and  was  backed  with  sacrec 
authority  from,  the  commands  of  God. 

And  this  doubtless  was  the  occasion  of  the 
profane  attempts  in  the  case  of  several  of  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  tyrants,  of  causing  divine 
honours  to  be  paid  them  ;  by  this  they  obtained 
so  much  upon  the  subjected  minds  of  the  poor 
imposed-upon  multitude,  that  these  entirely  gave 
up  their  liberties  to  the  absolute  tyranny  of  every 
barbarous,  inhuman  wretch :  and  who  could 
question  but  it  would  be  so,  when  once  the  folly 
of  men  was  prevailed  upon  to  believe  the  divinity 
of  the  tyrant, 

Who  would  not,  if  the  gods  should  rule,  obey. 

Thus  this  delusion  gained  upon  the  world,  as  a 
studied  introduction  to  uuiversa)  bondage.  And 
nothing  else  could  have  made  us  stoop  in  these 
wiser  ages,  as  we  say  they  are,  of  the  world ; 
nothing  could  so  well  have  reconciled  us  to  the 
absurdities  of  arbitrary  power  as  to  back  the 
preposterous  notion  with  strange  suppositions  of 
a  sacred  stamp  upon  the  royal  thing  imposing,  as 
a  proper  handle  to  prepare  our  subjection  to 
what  on  no  other  terms  or  by  no  other  method 
we  could  be  brought  to. 


And  yet,  as  all  evil  designs  generally  ruin 
icmselves  by  pushing  too  far  a  certain  token  of 
>c  wrong  foundation  they  stand  on,  so  it  was 
ere ;  for  had  they  been  content  to  have  fixed  the 
acred  upon  the  office,  and  not  altogether  upon 
he  person  of  the  monarch,  they  might  by  their 
sual  artifice  have  run  us  a  great  way  blindfold ; 
ut  as  they  foresaw  that  would  not  so  entirely 
indicate  the  constant  enormities  committed  by 
uch  flagrant  wretches  as  God  for  the  execution 
f  his  judgments  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  suffer  on 
lie  thrones  of  power,  so,  like  men  resolved  to 
nswer  every  end,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring 
.eluded  nations  into  an  absolute  subjection  to  the 
levil  under  the  notion  of  a  God,  they  insist  upon 
he  divinity  of  the  person  of  a  king,  inherent  in 
u'mself. 

Whether  this  inherent  divinity  is  conveyed  to 
urn  by  his  office,  or  his  line,  they  have  not  yet 
bought  fit  to  determine,  but  have  left  it  as  one 
of  the  insurmountable  difficulties  of  the  pheno 
mena  of  tyranny  by  divine  right  which  future 
ages  may  solve  if  they  can  ;  or  rather,  which  will 
rise  up  against  the  forgery  with  such  unanswer 
able  violence  as  must  some  time  or  other 
ffectually  undeceive  the  world  and  restore  men 
to  their  senses. 

For  if  kings  have  their  divinity  by  line,  then 
none  can  have  it  but  the  line ;  it  is  an  inheritance 
of  the  royal  blood  from  the  first  great  prince  that 
tieaven  deputed  it  to,  and  every  branch  of  that 
line  must  enjoy  it ;  who  that  prince  was,  when 
the  sanction  was  impressed  upon  him  and  entailed 
on  his  posterity,  is  a  mystery  yet  unfolded  ;  but 
where  he  found  how  the  most  ancient  family  now 
reigning  will  do  to  cap  pedigrees,  and  derive 
from  that  sanctified  blood,  is  a  new  difficulty  past 
any  mortal  reach,  and  the  ready  way  to  bring 
some  scandal  upon  all  the  families  of  royal  blood 
in  the  world  as  upstarts  and  usurpers. 

If  puzzled  with  this  wilderness-inquiry,  they 
would  on  the  other  hand  remove  the  sacred  from 
the  line  to  the  office,  that  is,  the  possession; 
they  open  the  door  to  all  manner  of  violence  and 
usurpation,  since  then  he  that  has  the  crown, 
becomes  equally  divine  with  him  that  ought  to 
have  it,  and  the  usurper  is  as  sacred  as  the  most 
rightful  monarch  in  the  world. 

Other  absurdities  would  also  follow  here,  viz., 
a  person  might  be  sacred  to-day,  and  not  to 
morrow  ;  if  sacred  at  all,  it  could  not  be  lawful 
to  dethrone  him  ;  and  yet  if  de'hroned,  the  per 
son  who  did  it,  by  whatsoever  violence,  injustice, 
cruelty,  or  blood,  by  his  stepping  into  the  seat, 
became  ipso  facto  as  divine,  as  sacred,  and  as 
much  to  be  obeyed  upon  pain  of  damnation,  as 
he  ;  and  so  vice  versa  from  tyrant  to  tyrant,  as 
often  as  Providence  thought  fit  to  let  power 
overcome  right  in  the  world. 

I  shall  no  more  trouble  my  reader  with  search 
ing  this  maze  of  folly,  its  ridiculous  and  incon 
sistent  nature  merits  rather  to  be  exposed  than 
debated ;  and  therefore  was  this  satire  written  ;  in 
which,  if  this  football  of  jure  divino  is  not  suffi 
ciently  kicked  about,  you  must  blame  the  ability, 
not  the  good-will  of  the  author. 

I  know  it  has  been  expected  I  should  in  this 
book  have  examined  into  all  the  parts  of  tyranny, 
as  well  ecclesiastical  as  civil,  and  perhaps  there 
had  been  room  enough  for  satire  upon  our  church 
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tyranny;  especially  as  it  has  been  lately  practised, 
and  since  endeavoured  to  be  re-established  in 
England. 

But  I  have  waived  this  unpleasant  task  for 
many  reasons,  and  some  of  them  are  as  follow. 

1.  Because  it  seems  to  be  at  an  end  in  Eng 
land,  I  look  on  it  as  a  lion  slain,  buried  in  the 
grave  of   the  popish    invasions   and   arbitrary 
encroachments  of  the  late  reigns  of  King  Charles 
and  King  James  II,  a  criminal  convicted  by  the 
revolution,  and  executed  by  the  legul  toleration, 
which  is   part  of   the  establishment  of   these 
nations ;  and  a  thing  on  which  too  much  now 
depends,  to  give  us  any  just  concern  for  its 
danger :   persecution  and  priestly  tyranny  has 
received  its  mortal  wound ;   in  vain  have  been 
all  the  attempts  to  revive  it — and  I  doubt  not, 
so  they  will  continue. 

2.  As  the  sovereignty  of  conscience  has  gained 
the  victory  over  party  invasion,  and  the  church 
herself  has  disowned  the  doctrine  of  persecution 
as  a  thing  contrary  to  her  doctrine,  and  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  cannot 
be  that  a  resurrection  of  that  spirit  can  happen 
in  this  nation  till  England  shall  so  far  forget 
herself  as  to  contradict  her  own  doctrine,  and 
act  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

And  should  that  unhappy  time  ever  come  to 
pass  in  England,  when  the  church,  by  the  errors 
and  impositions  of  any  party,  shall  be  brought  to 
such  eccentric  measures,  they  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  when  she  comes  to  herself  again  she 
will  return  to  the  same  moderation,  which  she 
owns  by  her  principle  to  be  just. 

Persecution  therefore,  which  is  a  mere  churcl 
tyranny,  is  an  enemy  conquered,  absolutel 
subdued,  and  I  think  probabilities  justify  ra 
speaking  with  assurance,  will  never  have  a  re 
surrection  again  in  this  nation. 

There  can  but  one  thing  restore  the  dominio 
of  this  evil  spirit  in  this  nation,  and  that  mus 
be  the  return  of  popery  upon  us ;  and  if  this  sor 
of  persecution  comes  among  us,  it  will  make  n 
difference  between  church  of  England  and  dis 
senter,  but  persecution  respecting  protestantism 
in  general  will  be  our  fate  ;  and  how  odious  wi 
protestant  persecution  look  then  !  All  equall 
differ  and  dissent  from  popery ;  I  hope  the 
will  not  push  me  upon  entering  on  the  ungrate 
ful  comparison  of  who  differs  most,  or  whos 
principle  is  remotest  from  the  church  of  Rome 
if  popery  prevails,  the  whole  protestant  churc 
will  be  one  body  of  dissenters  under  the  burde 
of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  and  under  a  churc 
tyranny,  which  the  Christian  religion  abhors 
and  some  that  are  very  forward  to  persecute  fo 
the  private  opinions  of  men,  would  do  well 
consider, 

1.  How  naturally  their  tearing  one  another  1 
pieces  by  unreasonable  and   unchristian  feud 
tends  to  pulling  down  the  protestant  interest 
general  in  these  nations  ;  laying  open  the  fence 
and  fortifications  of  the  church,  which  so  muc 
consist  in  a  general  unity,  and  exposing  her 
be  devoured  by  popery  and  superstition. 

2.  How  readily  it  fills  the  mouths  of  the  enemi 
of  the  church,  who  wait  for  her  halting  wic 
arguments  against  the  very  foundation  of  h 
principles,   that  while  she  blames  the   Roma 


church  for  coercives,  and  the  fury  of  church 
tyranny,  she  at  the  same  time  falls  upon  her 
weak  brethren  that  offer  to  separate  from  her 


communion,  and  to  tear  them  to  pieces  by  like 
unjustifiable  tyranny. 

The  most  necessary  application  I  can  make 
from  hence  is,  that  persecution  is  a  seed  of  the 
devil,  born  of  civil  tyranny,  and  degenerated  into 
meaner  species  or  kind  than  its  original ;  for  I 
eadily  confirm  this  maxim, 

That  of  all  plagues  with  which  mankind  is  cursed, 
Ecclesiastic  tyranny's  the  worst. 

It  is  plain,  persecution  is  a  thing  really  odious 
nd  hateful  to  all  nations,  and  therefore  most 
eligions  in  the  world  most  industriously  avoid 
he  challenge,  and  either  strive  to  throw  it  off 
rom  one  another,  or  excuse  themselves  by 
charging  it  upon  their  neighbours  ;  also  thinking 
o  extenuate  the  crime  by  having  it  allowed  to 
>e  universal. 

The  church  of  Rome  began  with  this,  and 
Saunders  the  Jesuit  reproaches  the  church  of 
England  with  persecuting  their  fellow  heretics, 
ven  as  soon  as  they  were  but  just  got  out  of  the 
reach  of  fire  and  faggot  themselves. 

The  church  of  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
reproaches  the  dissenters  with  the  same  spirit, 
boasting  the  pretences  to  the  jure  divino  of 
presbytery,  instancing  farther,  in  the  late  procla 
mation  for  banishing  prelatic  ministers  in  Scot 
land,  the  persecution  of  the  quakers  in  New 
England,  and  the  like. 

The  truth  is,  no  church  but  that  of  Rome 
professes  persecution ;  and  that  it  may  not 
charge  the  Roman  catholics  with  the  article 
of  persecution  without  ground,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  oath  of  a  bishop  to  the  pope,  set  down  at 
large  in  my  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury's  history  of 
the  reformation  :  "  Heretics,  schismatics,  and 
rebels,  to  our  holy  father  and  his  successors,  I 
shall  resist  and  persecute  to  my  power." — «  Hist. 
Reform.,'  vol.  i,  f.  123.— So  that  the  church  of 
Rome  was  bound  by  oath  to  persecute  those 
that  were  deemed  schismatics  and  heretics. 

But  in  the  church  of  England  it  is  quite 
[different;  and  as  the  nature  of  her  constitution 
is  inconsistent  with  the  persecuting  principle,  the 
reformation  having  begun  in  an  abhorrence  of 
persecution ;  so  to  me  it  is  a  declaration  never 
to  be  forgotten,  which  we  found  in  the  preamble 
to  the  first  occasional  bill,  and  though  some  have 
taken  care  to  obliterate  it  by  leaving  it  out  in 
the  second  bill,  I  cannot  but  on  all  occasions 
repeat  it,  in  order  to  perpetuate  it  to  posterity, 
as  a  thing  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  the 
honour  of  the  church  of  England,  viz.,  "  Where 
as  persecution  for  conscience'  sake  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  &c.  Be 

it  enacted " 

Under  all  these  circumstances  I  cannot  but 
take  the  freedom  to  say,  the  protestant  religion 
in  England  seems  to  triumph  over  persecution, 
without  any  fear  or  danger  of  its  recovering  itself 
in  time  to  come ;  toleration  is  now  a  public  right 
by  law,  as  it  was  before  a  right  of  conscience ; 
and  would  the  patrons  of  tyranny  suffer  them 
selves  to  judge  impartially,  and  put  the  civil 
peace  of  the  nation  in  the  balance  with  their 
private  sense  of  things,  they  cannot  but  judge 
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that  toleration  of  religious  dissenters  is  most 
suited  to  tho  general  good  both  of  religion,  civil 
government,  and  the  common  interests  of  na 
tions. 

I  would  not  here  enter  the  dissenters'  claim  of 
right  to  the  toleration  they  now  enjoy,  were  it 
not  that  we  are  so  often  told  that  toleration  to 
dissenters  in  England  is  the  mere  grace  and 
bounty  of  the  church. 

That  if  it  were  so,  we  had  a  great  deal  to 
thank  them  for,  I  readily  own,  and  no  man  should 
be  more  forward  to  own,  and  upon  all  occasions 
acknowledge  the  debt.  But,  however,  I  would 
not  lessen  the  charity  and  tenderness  of  the 
church,  abstracted  from  the  impositions  of  court 
interest,  party  contrivance,  aud  all  the  powerful 
et  ceteras  that  prevailed  with  her  to  be  a  tool  of 
popery,  to  weaken  herself  and  her  brethren  ;  I 
must  yet  be  allowed  to  say  the  dissenters  enjoy 
their  toleration  as  a  capitulation  or  treaty  of 
union,  when  they  joined  with  the  church  of 
England  upon  sure  foundations,  never  to  be 
shaken  but  by  something  that  must  overturn 
nation,  conititution,  and  protestant  religion  to 
gether. 

The  stipulations  of  this  treaty  were  toleration 
of  dissenters,  signed  in  the  memorial  to  the  prince 
delivered  at  the  Hague,  recapitulated  in  his  de 
claration*  upon  his  coming  over,  of  which  he  was 
guarantee,  and  in  dependence  upon  which  the 
dissenters  rejected  a  precarious  illegal  liberty 
offered  them  by  King  James,  founded  upon  his 
dispensing  power,  and  joined  heartily  with  the 
church  of  England.  The  stipulations  of  this 
treaty,  I  say,  were  liberty  to  tender  consciences 
to  be  settled  by  act  of  parliament,  which  is,  in 
English,  an  act  of  toleration. 

I  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  this  head,  because 
I  have  at  large  insisted  upon  it ;  and,  I  think, 
effectually  cleared  it  up  in  another  place ;  and  I 
never  yet  met  with  any  person  that  thought  fit 
to  debate  the  particulars. 

But  when  1  am  speaking  of  this  article  of  tole 
ration  of  religion,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
like,  it  naturally  occurs  to  examine  the  preten 
ces  of  those  gentlemen  who  press  the  dissenters, 
and  I  must  say  very  imprudently,  as  to  the  mat 
ter  of  universal  toleration ;  and  that  I  may  not 
be  charged  with  taking  them  at  an  advantage,  I 
shall  not  tie  them  up  to  the  literal  sense  of 
their  words,  but  take  them  in  their  own  declared 
meaning. 

Mr  Stephens,  in  a  certain,  to  him  unhappy, 
libel  upon  the  government,  entitled,  *  A  letter  to 
the  author  of  the  Memorial  of  the  State  of 
England,*  has  an  expression  to  this  purpose ; 
whether  it  might  not  be  for  tho  interest  of  the 
dissenters  to  declare  themselves  for  an  universal 
toleration  of  all  opinions  merely  religious  ? 

Mr  Toland  since  that,  designing  something  for 
the  press  upon  this  head,  sends  three  letters,  one 
to  the  presbyterians,  one  to  the  independents, 
and  one  to  the  baptist  congregations,  to  move 
them  to  declare  themselves  on  this  article  of  uni 
versal  toleration,  and  desires  them  to  give  him 
their  answer  in  writing,  which  I  have  been  told 
he  designed  to  publish. 


•  Fide,  the  8th  article  of  '  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Decla 
ration.' 


1  will  not  determine  here  for  anybody  but  my 
self,  and  therefore  these  gentlemen  must  not 
iretend  to  take  my  answer  here  for  the  general 
pinion  of  the  dissenters ;  but  as  I  venture  my 
irivate  opinion  in  this  case,  all  men  are  at  liberty 
o  pass  their  judgments  upon  it  as  they  see  con- 
enient. 

Mr  Stephens  proposes  this  to  the  dissenters  as 

thing  which  he  thinks  a  debt  from  them  with 
espect  to  the  papists,  who  charge  the  protestants 
n  general  with  persecuting  principles,  and  as  he 
seems  also  to  insinuate,  that  nothing  but  this  can 
ntitle  them  to  a  right  of  toleration  themselves 
nd  this  is  plain  from  his  own  words,— 

'  All  men  have  a  right  to  the  liberty  of  their 
wn  consciences,  except  those  who  have  denied 
lat  liberty  to  others." 

What  he  afterwards  designs,  by  proving  the 
hurch  of  England  has  denied  liberty,  and  has 
ersccuted  others  for  conscience,  I  know  not,  nor 
an  I  infer  anything  from  it ;  but  that  therefore 
e  thinks  the  church  of  England  merits  not  the 
oleration  she  did  refuse  to  give ;  if  this  be  the 
meaning,  the  papists  are  more  beholden  to  that 
cntleman  than  the  church  of  England,  whose 
loth  he  wears. 

But  why  must  the  dissenters  declare  them- 
elves  for  universal  toleration  ?  or  why  for  or 
gainst  ?  why  declare  themselves  at  all  ? 

Mr  Toland  in  his  letter  urges  a  kind  of  ncccs- 
ity  of  it,  to  remove  the  scandals  endeavoured  to 
e  thrown  upon  the  dissenters,  as  a  people  of  a 
>ersecuting  temper :  and  that  while  they  make 
oud  complaints  against  persecution,  talk  much  of 
he  sovereignty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  of 
mankind  to  a   liberty  of  worshiping  God  their 
own  way,  they  themselves,  were  the  power  put 
n  their  hands,  would  push  upon  coercfvcs,  assert 
he  divine  right  of   their  own  constitution,  and 
make  equal  restraints  upon  their  fellow  Christians 
hat  differed  from  them  in  opinion  ;  and  to  clear 
hem  of  this  scandal,  that    gentleman    thinks 
t  stands  them  instead  to  undeceive  the  world  in 
,he  point  of  their  charity,  and  the  wideness  of 
.heir  principles,  and  to  justify  themselves  to  tho 
world. 

I  will  not  suspect,  much  less  dispute,  the  ex- 
cessions  of  tenderness  and  sincere  regard  to  the 
nterest  and  reputation  of  religion  in  general,  and 
of  the  dissenters  in  particular,  which  Mr  Toland 
irofesses  to  be  the  true  motives  of  his  desiring 
hem  to  make  such  a  public  declaration,  but  leave 
t  here  till  I  speak  to  it  in  general. 

Mr  Stephens's  desire  to  have  the  dissenters 
declare  themselves  for  this  universal  toleration, 
seems  to  be  a  challenge  to  them,  to  make  out 
their  title  to  toleration  themselves,  since  by  this 
rule  no  men  have  any  claim  to  toleration  for 
their  own  opinion  that  would  not  grant  tolera 
tion  to  otheis. 

But  supposing,  though  I  do  not  grant  it,  that 
the  dissenters  in  England  are  not  for  tolerating 
all  opinions,  I  would  ask,  docs  it  follow  from 
thence  that  they  must  not  be  tolerated  ? 

All  opinions  that  are  merely  religious  are 
not  equally  orthodox  :  now  if  my  opinion  be 
really  in  itself  doctrinally  sound,  though  not  in 
all  things  relating  to  circumstances,  conforming 
to  the  established  mode,  will  nothing  entitle  me  to 
a  toleration  of  my  sound  and  orthodox  opinion, 
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but  being  willing  to  tolerate  another  opinion  tha 
is  heterodox,  blasphemous,  or  heretical  ? 

If  we  must  not  distinguish  of  opinions,  whic 
are  or  are  not  consistent  with  the  Christian  rel 
gion,  then  we  must  not  distinguish  of  those  thing 
which  the  scripture  has  plainly  distinguished  ;  a 
in  the  case  of  the  church  of  Pergamos,  wher 
she  is  blamed  for  having  there,  that  is,  tolerated  i 
her,  or  with  her,  those  who  hold — "  The  doctrin 
of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  sturnblin 
block  before  the  Children  of  Israel,"  Rev.  1 
xiv. ;  and  again,  v.  xvi.  "  So  hast  thou  also ; 
them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans 
which  thing  I  hate — '«  Repent  therefore,"  &c. 

Again,  the  church  of  Thyatira  is  blamed  fo 
toleration,  v.  xx,— - "  Because  thou  sufferest  tha 
woman  Jezabel,  who  calleth  herself  a  prophetess 
to  teach  and  seduce  my  servants,"  &c. 

I  will  not  undertake  a  comment  upon  this  text 
or  enter  into  the  debate,  what  errors  are  mean 
by  the  doctrines  these  taught,  but  to  me  it  seem 
plain  that  the  spirit  of  God  does  direct  us  not  ti 
tolerate  such  in  his  church,  as  teach  the  doctrine: 
which  his  soul  hates,  which  are  destructive  o 
his  honour,  and  of  the  nature  of  religion,  here 
tical  and  abominable. 

The  churches  are  here  blamed  for  having  such 
among  them ;  and  in  another  place  for  suffering 
them.  What  should  prevent  my  concluding  thai 
such  are  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  church,  ] 
confess  I  cannot  foresee,  and  therefore  I  leave  it 
to  be  censured  as  the  reader  pleases. 

But  when  we  come  to  toleration  of  orthodox 
churches,  let  us  examine  the  same  text,  and  there 
we  find  some  of  the  churches  left  their  first  love, 
as  that  at  Ephesus  ;  others  had  a  name  of  living, 
but  were  dead,  as  the  church  of  Sardis ;  others 
neither  cold  nor  hot  in  religion,  as  the  church  of 
Laodicea,  and  the  like ;  and  yet  all  are  owned  by 
the  scripture  as  churches,  and  being  sound  in 
doctrine,  are  only  admonished  to  repent,  but 
nowhere  denied  a  name  among  the  churches. 

From  this  I  pretend  to  offer  this  positive 
assertion,  that  Christians  of  what  denomination 
soever,  being  orthodox  in  principle,  and  sound  in 
doctrine,  have  a  native  right  to  liberty  of  serving 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con 
sciences,  and  ought  to  be  tolerated,  provided 
they  behave  themselves  peaceably  under  the 
government,  and  obedient  in  all  other  things  to 
the  civil  magistracy  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live. 

That  I  should  say  the  same  of  opinions  that 
are  blasphemous  and  heretical,  that  deny  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion,  derogate 
from  the  nature  or  attributes  of  God,  or  the 
honour  and  divinity  of  our  Redeemer,  or  any  the 
like  desperate  errors,  I  see  no  foundation  for  it  in 
the  scripture,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

If  it  shall  be  inquired  here,  who  shall  determine 
what  is  or  is  not  orthodox,  and  alleged  every 
man  being  possessed  with  the  soundness  of  his 
own  opinion,  this  will  send  us  all  to  Rome  for  an 
infallible  judge  in  every  dispute. 

I  must  answer,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any 
such  difficulties,  the  few  things  which  serve  to 
declare  the  difference  between  an  orthodox 
Christian  and  a  heretic  are  so  plain,  so  visible  in 
scripture,  so  explicit  in  our  creeds  and  confessions 
of  faith,  in  which  all  orthodox  Christians  agree, 


that  we  need  go  no  farther ;  the  scripture  is 
allowed  by  all  Christians  to  be  the  rule  of  faith, 
sufficient  to  instruction  ;  the  Christian  confessions 
of  faith  are  a  collection  of  the  fundamental  heads 
of  our  religion,  deduced  from  the  said  scriptures, 
composed  of  plain,  indisputable  truths,  unto 
which  whoever  agrees,  though  in  the  addenda 
and  circumstances  of  order,  discipline,  and  man 
ner,  he  may  differ,  he  is  in  the  sense  of  all 
Christians,  an  orthodox  believer. 

But  if  a  man  denies  the  nature,  being,  or 
attributes  of  God,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
futurity  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  the  di 
vinity,  conception,  birth,  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  and  intercession  of  our  Redeemer ;  his 
delegated  power  of  judgment  and  retribution ; 
;he  power,  operation,  and  efficacy  of  the  holy 
Spirit,  and  the  mystical  union  of  the  Trinity ;  if 
any  man  denies  the  necessity  of  faith  and  repent- 
ance,  and  the  salvation  of  a  soul  only  by  the 
>urchase  and  merits  of  a  Redeemer,  and  the  like 
essential  points  of  the  Christian  religion,  such  a 
man  is  a  disciple  of  that  Jezabel  who  calls  herself 
a  prophetess,  and  who  ought  not  to  be  suffered, 
hat  is,  tolerated,  in  the  church  of  Christ  to 
each  and  seduce  his  people  to  commit  fornica- 
ion,  &c.  Rev.  2,  xx. 

I  think  we  have  no  need  of  a  pope  here,  the 
nfallible  judge  is  before  you,  to  the  word  and  to 
he  testimony  ;  the  proof  is  plain,  and  the  dis- 
inction  I  hope  is  according  to  charity. 

To  persecute  any  man  or  body  of  men  that 
wn  and  profess  such  fundamental  doctrines  as 
icse,  is  an  evident  invasion  of  the  native  rights 
f  conscience,  which  in  such  matters  can  be 
ubject  to  no  temporal  jurisdiction,  no,  nor  any 
uman  power,  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  and  there- 
ore  is  mere  church  tyranny,  exploded  and 
bhorred  by  all  nations  of  Christians,  and  of  which 

have  already  noted,  that  it  has  been  declared 
y  the  parliament  of  England  to  be  contrary  to 
ie  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
octrine  of  the  church  of  England. 

But  yet  to  say,  that  therefore  all  manner  of 
xcursions,  blasphemous  opinions,  and  heretical 
octrines,  must  be  allowed  as  a  general  homage 
aid  to  the  claim  of  conscience,  I  see  no  con- 

xion  in  the  thing,  nor  anything  on  either  hand 
lat  makes  such  a  toleration  a  consequence  of 
ie  other. 

But  come  we  now  to  the  inquiry,  what  have 

e  dissenters  to  do  in  this  case  ?  and  why  should 

ey  be  called  upon  to  make  any  declaration  on 
iis  head  ? 

If  any  man  means  by  this  to  make  an  invidious 
quiry  which  of  the  several  sorts  of  dissenters 
re  widest  in  their  toleration  charity,  who  would 
r  would  not  persecute  if  it  was  in  their  power, 
nd  look  back  upon  former  days  to  fetch  their 
roofs  of  what  may  be  from  what  has  been. 

At  least  let  such  people  pretend  no  more  that 

is  inquiry  is  made  to  unite,  fortify,  defend,  and 
ear  the  scandals  raised  against  the  dissenters, 
nee  such  inquiries  tend  to  divide,  make  reflec- 
ons  and  comparisons,  the  practice  of  which  is 
qually  odious  with  the  consequences. 

And  farther,  let  them  observe,  that  they  will 

nd  nothing  from  such  an  inquiry  or  retrospect 

ut  what  may  be  joined  to  like  or  worse  actions 

the  church  of   England,  and   buried  among 
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those  things  which  they  are  equally  willing  should 
be  forgotten. 

The  influences  of  the  several  courts,  the  effects 
of  the  disputes  about  the  jus  divinum,  of  several 
sorts  of  power,  whether  regal,  episcopal,  or 
prcsbyterial,  have  had  fatal  effects  in  their  several 
turns,  but  all  may  have  a  good  issue  in  making 
every  age  amend  the  errors  of  their  fathers; 
and  I  cannot  think  it  is  to  be  argued,  that  if  the 
presbyterian  power  were  restored  to  its  full  ex 
ercise  it  would  proceed  to  persecution  of  other 
orthodox  opinions,  because,  as  they  say,  it  was 
once  so,  any  more  than  it  is  to  be  argued,  that 
the  church  of  England,  if  the  toleration  act  were 
repealed,  and  the  law  de  hceretico  comburendo 
restored,  would  condemn  the  quakers  and  baptists 
to  fire  and  faggot  because  they  formerly  did  so. 

These  suggestions,  therefore,  as  contentious 
and  malicious,  I  must  explode  ;  and  being  equally 
buried  in  an  established  toleration,  the  retrospect 
is  needless  and  impertinent. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  Mr  Toland ;  why  should 
the  dissenters  take  upon  them  to  declare  their 
opinion  of  who  has  or  has  not  a  religious  right  to 
toleration  ?  It  is  plain  they  have  a  civil  right  to 
it,  it  is  the  purchase  of  their  blood  and  treasure ; 
it  is  one  of  the  articles  of  their  confederacy 
with  the  church  of  England,  and  stipulated  at  a 
time  when  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  been  a 
sore  obstruction  to  the  present  safety  and  flou 
rishing  condition  of  the  church,  if  not  to  have 
pulled  her  quite  down ;  from  whence  I  cannot 
but  note,  that  to  talk  now  of  gifts,  charity,  and 
mere  concession  of  grace,  is  a  little  ungrateful, 
and  looks  as  if  some  gentlemen  had  forgot  what 
condition  their  affairs  were  in  when  the  dissenters 
left  all  the  ease  and  promised  liberty  of  the 
inviting  court  and  embarked  in  the  same  hazards 
with  the  church,  merely  for  the  supporting  that 
church,  which  some  are  so  unkind  to  say  they 
would  destroy. 

Here  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  liberty ; 
and  therefore  the  dissenters  are  unconcerned 
with  the  dispute  about  the  religious  right  to  a 
liberty  of  opinion  in  matters  of  conscience. 

Not  that  the  dissenters  have  less  right  by  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  a  tolerr.tion  of  religion,  but 
their  native  liberty  is  fortified  by  the  addition  of 
this  civil  right ;  they  claim  it  by  both,  and  in 
both  their  tenure  is  good ,  it  is  a  free  possession 
without  homage  or  acknowledgment. 

What  is  it  to  them  who  ought  to  be  tolerated, 
or  who  not ;  it  is  plain  that  both  ways  they  ought 
to  be  tolerated,  since  not  their  enemies  themselves 
can  charge  them  with  any  opinions  that  are  not 
orthodox,  that  are  heretical,  blasphemous,  or 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  that 
confirms  their  religious  right ;  and  it  is  a  claim 
by  treaty,  and  stipulated  on  conditions  completely 
performed  on  their  side,  and  honestly  executed 
by  the  lawful  authority  and  government  of  the 
nation  on  the  other  side  ;  and  that  confirms  their 
civil  right. 

As  to  the  dissenters  declaring  what  they  would 
do  if  they  were  vested  with  the  power  in  govern 
ment,  and  how  far  they  would  go  in  tolerating 
all  opinions  merely  religious,  I  cannot  conceive 
the  best  answer  in  the  world  can  be  so  effectual, 
inoffensive,  and  significant,  as  no  answer  at  all  to 
such  a  many-faced  question. 


And  though  I  will  no  way  attempt  hero  to 
determine  the  design  of  the  question,  which  I 
rather  choose  to  suppose  as  sincere  and  as  free 
from  design  as  the  inquirer  says  it  is,  yet  the 
apparent  ill-construction  which  both  the  question 
and  the  best  answer  that  could  be  given  might 
be  liable  to,  makes  the  giving  no  answer  to  it 
very  proper,  I  need  take  little  pains  to  explain. 

Should  the  dissenters  declare  for  universal 
toleration  of  all  opinions  merely  religious,  to 
what  manifest  objections  such  a  declaration 
would  be  liable  in  respect  to  the  essential  parts 
of  some  people's  profession,  and  how  many 
inconveniences  the  disputes  of  that  sort  might 
lead  them  to,  I  will  not  here  examine. 

But  what  sport  would  some  people  be  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  making,  should  any  man  have 
been  so  weak  to  answer  for  what  any  party  would 
do  if  the  power  were  in  their  hands  I  and  how 
would  some  people,  who  are  fond  of  pretending 
from  every  trifle  that  the  dissenters  dream  of 
power  and  government,  presently  fly  upon  them, 
and  say  they  were  determining  their  conduct 
against  they  met  with  the  opportunity ! 

Should  they  declare  for  a  general  anarchy  of 
opinions,  what  confusions  would  these  people 
argue  upon,  as  the  consequence  of  their  latitu- 
dinarian  power ! 

Should  they  declare  against  it,  how  would  they 
ruffle  the  dissenters  upon  the  article  of  a  per 
secuting  spirit !  and  who  can  pretend  a  real  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  the  dissenters,  and  attempt  to 
draw  them  into  anything  from  which  so  much 
injurious  advantage  against  them  might  be  taken  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  benefit  can  there  be 
to  any  person  from  this  declaration,  what  can 
any  man  propose  to  them  to  move  it  ? 

To  say  such  a  declaration  entitles  them  to  the 
toleration  they  enjoy,  as  Mr  Stephens,  is  to  say 
nothing,  because  they  have  a  better  title  to  it 
already,  and  this  will  not  so  much  us  add  the 
least  strength  to  it. 

To  say  it  is  to  clear  them  from  scandal,  is  to 
say  nothing,  since  they  really  lie  under  no 
scandal  already  upon  that  account ;  and  if  the 
church  should  throw  any  dirt  of  that  sort  from 
days  of  infirmity  on  both  sides,  so  much  of  it 
would  fly  back  in  her  own  face  as  would  drown 
the  memory  of  those  pretences. 

Both  the  church  of  England  and  the  dissenters 
have  gone  such  a  length  in  the  article  of  toleration 
and  Christian  liberty  as  I  am  free  to  say  has 
buried  all  the  fears  of  persecution  here,  let  what 
government  will,  popery  excepted,  get  upper 
most.  And  in  this  ecclesiastic  liberty  lies  buried 
all  church  tyranny  ;  and  there  let  it  lie  for  ever 
and  for  aye. 

To  have  the  dissenters  say  what  they  will  e» 
will  not  do  when  that  shall  happen  which  they 
themselves  do  not  desire  should  come  to  pass, 
seems  to  have  something  in  it  too  weak  for  the 
proposer ;  methinks  he  could  not  be  capable,  his 
learning  and  judgment  considered,  of  imagining 
the  gentlemen  he  wrote  to  could  be  so  weak  as 
to  make  any  public  conclusion  or  determination 
on  that  head,  which  to  me  would  have  been  the 
first  action  they  had  ever  done  to  make  the 
world  think  them  unworthy  of  that  liberty  they 
enjoyed. 

I  had  not  spoke  to  this  here,  but  as  I  thought 
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it  very  proper  as  well  to  lay  down  the  true  foun 
dation  upon  which  the  dissenters  enjoy  their 
liberty  as  to  clear  up  that  supposed  obligation 
which  they  are  fancied  to  lie  under,  that  because 
they  who  ought  to  have  liberty  enjoy  it,  there 
fore  they  should  be  obliged  to  espouse  a  general 
liberty  to  others,  whether  they  have  an  equal 
claim,  or  indeed  any  claim  to  it  or  no. 

I  conclude  this  head  with  only  one  observation 
more ;  suppose  the  inquirer  here  should  not 
grant  the  claim  of  civil  right  to  liberty  and  tole 
ration  which  I  say  the  dissenters  have,  but  that 
they  enjoy  it  as  the  mere  gift  and  bounty  of  the 
church.  This  most  certainly  makes  it  yet  more 
unreasonable  for  them  to  declare  themselves  as 
to  the  tolerating  others ;  for  if  what  they  enjoy 
be  a  gift,  then  it  is  absolutely  in  the  church  or  in 
the  government,  take  it  where  you  will,  to  bestow 
it  or  not  to  bestow  it,  and  who  to  bestow  it  upon, 
or  who  to  withhold  it  from ;  otherwise  the  gift 
is  restrained,  and  is  no  more  a  gift,  but  an  act  of 
debt  or  necessity. 

It  would  be  then  very  ungrateful  and  disre 
spectful  to  these  benefactors,  for  the  dissenters, 
as  soon  as  they  received  this  mere  grace  and 
bounty  of  the  church,  to  pretend  to  prescribe  to 
the  donors  who  ought  or  ought  not  to  partake  of 
the  gift  as  well  as  they.  When  you  have  given 
an  alms  to  a  beggar  you  would  take  it  for  a  piece 
of  uncommon  insolence  that  he  should  come  and 
bring  another  beggar  to  you,  pretending  you 
ought  to  relieve  him  too. 

If  this  be  a  grace,  the  dissenters'  business  is  to 
go  away  and  be  thankful,  and  not  concern  them 
selves  with  who  is,  or  is  not,  entitled  to  the 
bounty. 

So  that,  take  it  which  way  we  can,  with  submis 
sion  to  the  inquirer,  it  was  not  a  request  he  could 
think  the  dissenters,  if  in  their  senses,  could  give 
any  answer  to,  the  proposal  savoured  of  some 
thing  not  extraordinarily  careful  either  of  their 
interest  or  reputation,  to  say  no  worse  of  it ;  if 
there  was  any  other  design,  be  that  to  the  con 
triver. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject,  we  are  happened 
into  the  world  in  an  age  when  all  sorts  of  tyranny 
have  met  with  their  deserved,  though  most  un 
expected  fate. 

Ecclesiastic  tyranny  lies  buried  in  the  grave  of 
the  high  commission,  and  civil  tyranny  in  that  of 
the  late  King  James  ;  these  are  both  succeeded 
by  their  contraries,  toleration  and  revolution, 
and  we  all  trust  are  buried  too  deep  ever  to  rise 
more. 

We  have  attempts  to  destroy  them  both  every 
day  set  on  foot  among  us ;  the  dissenters  are 
branded  as  rebels,  and  constant  underminers  of 
the  church ;  to  divide  them  they  are  rendered 
odious  to  one  another  ;  the  presbyterians  charged 
with  persecuting  principles,  the  independent  with 
commonwealth  tenets,  the  quakers  unchristian- 
ized  and  charged  with  having  no  principles  at  all ; 
snakes  in  the  grass  are  daily  snarling,  and  private 
animosities  prompted  among  those  of  every  sort 
who  are  weak  enough  to  entertain  them ;  and 
it  is  plain  the  design  lies  at  the  body,  the  axe  lies 
at  the  root,  of  the  tree ;  the  overthrow  of  the  con 
stitution  is  the  design,  and  the  enemies  of  the 
dissenters,  as  such,  have  by  too  many  visible 
tokens  explained  themselves  to  mean  the  sub 


version  of  the  universal  right  of  Christians,  and  of 
subjects. 

For  this  the  doctrine  ofjuredivino  is  calculated, 
civil  and  ecclesiastic  tyranny  universally  pleaded 
for,  and  all  sorts  of  liberty  run  down  and  opposed. 
Let  those  that  plead  for  tyrants  of  any  sort  sub 
mit  to  their  power ;  for  my  part,  I  esteem  the 
liberty  of  estate  and  religion,  equally  with  our 
lives,  every  man's  birthright  by  nature  ;  no  go 
vernment  ever  received  a  legal  authority  to 
abridge  or  take  it  away  :  nor  has  God  ever  vested 
any  single  or  confederated  power  in  any  hand  to 
destroy  it ;  and  it  is  in  defence  of  this  common 
right  that  I  have  written  this  book. 

I  shall  say  very  little  in  defence  of  the  per 
formance,  but  this.  It  has  been  written  under  the 
heaviest  weight  of  intolerable  pressures;  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  composed  in  prison,  and 
as  the  author  has  unhappily  felt  the  most  violent 
and  constant  efforts  of  his  enemies  to  destroy  him 
ever  since  that,  the  little  composure  he  has  had 
must  be  his  short  excuse  for  anything  incorrect. 

Let  any  man,  under  millions  of  distracting  cares 
and  the  constant  ill-treatment  of  the  world,  con 
sider  the  power  of  such  circumstances  over  both 
invention  and  expression,  he  will  allow  I  had  been 
to  be  excused,  even  in  worse  errors  than  are  to 
be  found  in  this  book. 

I  know  some  will  cavil  at  the  title,  and  that  it 
either  has  no  literal  signification,  or  is  not  good 
Latin ;  let  such  observe,  I  could  not  part  with 
my  title  of  civility  to  the  objection  ;  and  if  it  will 
not  pass  as  a  Latin  sentence,  it  may  pass  as  a 
proper  name  or  title  to  a  book,  or  a  phrase 
added  to  the  tongue,  signifying  the  vain  pre 
tensions  of  a  divine  right ;  as  the  world  has 
used  me  very  unkindly  in  the  subscribing  part, 
so  they  have  in  their  character  of  the  work.  I 
have  heard  of  plays  that  have  been  hissed  and 
laughed  off  the  stage ;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  play 
hissed  off  the  stage  before  it  came  upon  the 
stage. 

This  poor  work  has  met  with  the  hard  fate 
of  being  reported  to  be  ill-done,  and  the  meanest 
thing  I  ever  did,  and  that  it  will  not  sell,  &c.,  yet 
the  authors  of  that  report,  to  my  diversion  as  well 
as  remark,  I  observe  it,  I  am  very  positive  never 
saw,  read,  or  heard  one  line  of  it  in  their  lives , 
their  judgment,  which  must,  you  will  say,  be  very 
good,  and  suited  to  their  discretion,  is,  I  thank 
God,  none  of  my  concern. 

I  have  indeed  been  forced  into  an  open  war 
with  the  booksellers  about  this  book,  having 
universally  refused  them  subscribing,  some  parti 
cular  friends  excepted ;  and  in  return  I  am  as 
sured  they  will  reprint  it,  and  sell  it  for  half  the 
money.  Now  to  tell  them  that  this  is  mere  theft, 
picking  of  pockets,  robbing  upon  the  highway, 
and  the  like,  is  to  tell  them  nothing  but  what 
they  are  reconciled  to  in  practice  ;  to  call  them 
hard  names  is  what  I  am  not  used  to ;  they 
are  booksellers,  and  that  is  the  highest  satire  I 
shall  make  upon  them. 

But,  however,  I  am  content ;  let  them  turn 
pirates,  and  take  away  my  right,  I  have  been 
used  to  be  robbed  and  plundered  in  everything  I 
have  ushered  into  the  world,  that  I  might  not  at 
least  want  the  principal  qualification  of  a  poet ; 
but  let  them  be  sure  of  this,  whoever  attempts  it 
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will  lose  by  it ;  and  let  them  take  my  word  or 
not  take  it,  as  they  please. 

As  to  the  poetical  part  of  it,  where  the  argu 
ment  of  it  lies  strong,  I  have  been  very  careless 
of  censure  that  way,  and  have  often  sacrificed  the 
poet  to  the  reasoning  style. 

The  historical  part,  I  think  I  may  «ay,  cannot 
admit  of  being  very  poetical ;  but  as  I  think  it 
was  equal  to  any  of  the  rest  in  its  necessity,  I 
am  very  well  pleased  to  argue  strongly  rather 
than  softly. 

I  know  I  am  under  the  same  censure,  though 
without  his  merit  to  support  me,  that  Cowley's 
Davideis  has  suffered  before  me,  viz.,  that  if  it 
had  been  explicit  in  itself,  it  hud  needed  no  anno 
tations;  but  I  think  the  necessary  quotations 
of  history  coming  on  very  thick,  I  could  not  but 
explain  my  meaning,  whereby  people  of  small 
reading  may  exactly  understand  it ;  the  anno 
tations,  therefore,  are  chiefly  historical,  and  direct 
and  serve  to  guide  the  reader  to  the  authors 
who  justify  the  work  ;  and  this  I  chose  rather 
than  to  advance  on  my  own  authority  what  I 
know  will  meet  with  opposition  enough. 

I  am  perfectly  armed  against  events  in  the 
success  this  book  shall  meet  with  in  the  world  ; 
my  fate,  and  that  of  my  writings,  have  been  very 
singular,  viz.,  to  be  most  neglected  of  them  that 
at  the  same  time  have  owned  them  useful ;  but 
as  neither  the  work  nor  its  author  depend  upon 
anything  in  this  world,  so  neither  am  I  looking 
either  at  praise  or  reward,  and  therefore  am 
entirely  unconcerned  at  the  success  of  it. 

I  shall  quit,  therefore,  any  farther  defence  of 
it,  and  leave  it  to  its  fate,  and  the  universal 
censure  of  critics,  rehearsers,  Jacobites,  non- 
jurors,  and  the  crowd  of  party-furies,  that  wait 
to  worry  it,  as  they  would  do  its  author,  and  am 
pleased  with,  instead  of  being  mortified  at,  what 
my  experience  knows  has  been  a  just  motto  for 
me, 

Aude  aliquod  breribus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum, 
Si  vis  csse  aliquis:  probitas  laudatur  et  alget. 

Juven.  Sat.  i,  1.  73,  74. 

I  shall  close  this  preface  with  a  word  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  ill-treated  me  for  the  delay 
of  bringing  it  into  the  world,  in  which  they  have 
been  very  barbarous  and  uncivil,  as  well  as  unjust. 

All  those  few  and  wiser  heads  that  had  any 
respect  for  the  author,  earnestly  pressed  me  not 
to  attempt  it  while  the  last  parliament  was  sitting. 
measures  having  been  taken,  and  the  party  then 
powerful  enough,  to  blast  it  in  its  birth,  seize  it 
in  the  press,  and  suppress  both  it  and  me  together 
by  the  heavy  weight  of  parliamentary  censure ; 
and  this  laid  it  asleep  a  year. 

The  necessary  obstruction  of  a  four  months' 
travail  deferred  it  last  summer,  being  unwilling 
to  let  it  pass  the  press  unrevised ;  and  froral 


October  last  it  has,  through  many  interruptions 
of  private  and  public  hurries,  been  passing  the 
press. 

Those  people  who  have  opened  their  mouths 
at  this  delay  to  reproach  the  author  with  taking 
subscription  money  without  any  design  to  publish 
it,  will  now  see  how  unjust  so  rash  and  so  severe 
a  slander  has  been. 

But  above  all,  those  that  have  pretended  to 
keep  the  subscription  money  they  had  received 
in  their  hands  for  a  security  till  they  shall  have 
the  book,  have  first  been  very  unjust  to  the 
author,  and,  secondly,  done  their  best  to  prevent 
its  being  published  at  all. 

Subscriptions  are  in-  their  nature  designed  for 
two  ends ;  first,  to  enable  the  authors  by  the 
money  advanced  to  go  through  the  expense  of 
printing,  which  every  man  that  undertakes  to 
publish  a  book  on  his  own  risk  cannot  do,  nor 
which  these  gentlemen  did  not  know  I  could  do 
without  them. 

Secondly,  to  secure  the  author  that  the  sub 
scribers  will  take  it  when  it  is  finished,  many 
people  having  lately  learned  not  to  put  too  great 
a  sanction,  no  not  on  their  own  hand,  when  they 
please  to  alter  their  minds. 

Both  these  hardships  are  put  upon  me  by  these 
false  friends,  and  yet  without  their  help  behold  it 
is  finished ;  and  they,  not  the  author,  have  been 
guilty  of  designing  a  fraud,  if  any  has  been 
designed  at  all. 

As  for  those  who  having  subscribed  and  hon 
ourably  assisted  the  author  to  go  through  with 
it,  he  hopes  the  work  itself  will,  in  conjunction 
with  this  acknowledgment,  be  their  satisfaction ; 
and  had  they  not  expressly  forbid  it,  he  had  both 
printed  their  names,  and  made  the  dedication  of 
it  to  them,  as  benefactors  to  it. 

As  to  sale,  the  author  entirely  declines  it ;  and 
tells  the  gentlemen-booksellers  that  threatened 
to  pirate  it,  as  they  call  it,  viz.,  reprint  it,  and 
sell  it  for  half-a-crown,  so  you  must,  gentlemen, 
if  you  intend  to  have  it:  for  of  the  original 
copies,  if  the  subscribers  are  honest,  you  will  have 
very  few ;  and  if  all  men  that  write  would  take 
the  same  method,  the  booksellers  would  soon 
leave  off  imposing  upon  them. 

Some  addenda,  not  yet  finished,  relating  to  the 
present  victories  and  great  prospect  of  reducing 
tyranny,  will  be  delivered  gratis  to  the  subscribers, 
either  early  enough  to  bind  with  this,  if  they 
please,  or  prepared  to  be  read  by  themselves. 

I  do  not  expect  the  advocates  of  tyranny  should 
like  it ;  it  was  not  written  to  gratify  them,  but 
convince  them  ;  and  therefore  all  their  reproaches, 
and  all  their  fury  at  the  author,  will  be  perfectly 
ost ;  he  is  prepared  to  contemn  them,  as  they 
deserve. 

D.  F. 
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THE  introduction  to  the  work. 

BOOK  I.  A  satirical  allusion  to  the  heathen  gods,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  all  of 
them  kings  or  famous  men  in  their  time,  and  fabled  into  deities  by  the  error 
and  ignorance  of  those  days ;  concluding  with  a  list  of  great  but  vicious 
princes  in  our  modern  times,  fit  to  make  gods  of  in  the  next  promotion. 
II.  The  allusion  brought  down  to  the  kings  below,  who  are  called  gods,  too,  in  the 
scripture.  Their  original  power  examined  from  its  patriarchal  institution ; 
and  joining  in  societies  for  mutual  defence  proved  to  be  the  general  act,  even 
of  those  patriarchs  themselves ;  so  that  the  right  of  the  people  governed  is 
plain  from  that  very  foundation  laid  to  oppose  it;  the  story  illustrated  from 
Saul,  who,  though  anointed  by  Samuel,  was  not  crowned  till  the  consent  of 
the  people  was  obtained. 

III.  An  inquiry  why  God  in  his  providence  gives  power  to  wicked  men,  and  while 

he  punishes  private  murders  and  injustice,  leaves  the  world  at  the  mercy  of 
tyrants,  to  ravage  and  destroy  it  at  their  pleasure  ;  a  proof  that  he  left  men's 
<  liberty  a  trust  to  them  to  preserve  and  defend,  and  gave  them  the  use  of 

their  reason  to  that  purpose. 

IV.  A  search  into  the  laws  of  custom  for  the  divine  right  of  princes ;  and  among 

the  rest,  some  satire  on  the  custom  of  those  gentlemen  here  that  preach  up 
this  doctrine,  exemplified  in  their  treatment  of  the  late  King  James ;  their 
first  swearing  and  persuading  him  to  believe  that  they  would  pay  an  undis 
puted  obedience  to  him,  exposed  as  a  greater  treachery  than  their  deserting 
him. 

V.  A  retrospect  on  the  earliest  time ;  property  proved  the  true  and  only  original 
of  power.  The  story  of  Rehoboam,  and  the  ten  tribes,  satirically  methodised ; 
a  hymn  to  liberty. 

VI.  A  draft  of  tyranny,  and  an  inquiry  from  the  nature  of  it,  if  it  ought  not  to  be 
resisted  ;  an  excursion  here  on  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  and  reason,  con 
curring  to  resist  oppression. 

VII.  A  search  into  history,  affirming  that  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages,  have  made  it 
a  constant  practice  to  dethrone  tyrants  and  defend  their  liberty,  and  examples 
brought  from  antiquity  to  prove  this  assertion ;  an  excursion  to  home  affairs 
and  persons. 

VIII.  The  search  into  history  continued,  with  remarks  on  the  introduction  of  tyranny 
and  idolatry  hand-in-hand  into  the  world ;  an  encomium  on  Arbaces,  the 
first  man  that  ever  took  up  arms  for  liberty  and  dethroned  a  monarch ;  the 
Median  monarchy  examined,  and  proved  limited  and  regulated  by  the  people, 
and  universal  history  unravelled  for  examples  of  tyrants  deposed. 

IX.  An  historical  search  into  the  pretended  succession  of  kings  by  divine  right,  and 
the  spurious,  irregular  descent  of  all  the  kings  in  the  world,  made  out  in 
order  to  explode  the  foolish  notion  of  divine  succession. 

X.  The  same,  continued  and  brought  home  to  the  English  lines,  from  the  Saxon 
race  to  the  present  reign. 

XL  A  panygeric  on  the  English  happy  constitution,  depending  neither  on  persons 
nor  race,  but  upon  the  laws  and  limitations  of  government. 

XII.  The  like  on  the  person  of  the  queen,  her  government,  and  nobility. 
The  conclusion  to  the  queen. 


TO     THE     AUTHOR. 


As  when  idolatry  in  ancient  times, 
Its  power  extended  o'er  the  eastern  climes  ; 
When  Moloch,  Magog,  Ashteroth,  and  Baal, 
Summon'd  to  hell,  and  men  obey 'd  the  call ; 
When  brutes  were  gods,  and  held  of  more  accouut, 
And  rival  Bethel  mob'd  the  sacred  mount ; 
Heaven  always  raised  as  patron  to  his  truth, 
Some  reverend  sage,  or  some  inspired  youth ; 
With  wit  and  power  divine,  t'  assert  his  laws, 
Expose  their  falsehoods,  and  exalt  his  cause, 
Elijah  here  the  dreadful  lightning  throws, 
And  Gideon  there  unequal  conquest  shows  ; 
And  both  th'  enlight'ning  beams  of  heaven  convey, 
To  make  the  tribes  the  force  of  truth  obey. 

So  you,  while  state  idolatry  retains 
Its  power  in  our  deluded  statesmen's  brains; 
And  empty,  noa-resisting-notions  share, 
Our  quacking  politician's  zealous  care  ; 
Like  them  with  sacred  indignation  fired, 
And  almost  equally  like  them  inspired ; 
In  truth's  defence  with  like  success  engage, 
Attack  this  great  Baal-Peor  of  the  age, 
Despotic  power ;  that  idol  of  the  state, 
Which  fools  establish,  and  which  knaves  create  ; 
Before  your  powerful  muse  the  phantom  flies,  1 
Naked  we  view  the  de'il  without  disguise, 
And  what  before  we  fear'd  we  now  despise ;       3 


The  monstrous  thing  retains  no  other  mark      ") 

Of  godhead  now,  than  Dagon  in  the  dark,        f 

When  prostrate  and  disarm'd  he  bow'd  before  f 

the  ark.  j 

Undress'd,  unpainted,  unadorn'd,  your  pen 
In  native  ugliness  displays  the  fiend  ; 
Squalid,  deform'd,  so  shocking  to  the  sight, 
It  moves  aversion,  and  inclines  to  fright ; 
Did  Lewis'  self  this  awkward  monster  view, 
Completely  hideous,  as  described  by  you  ; 
He'd  shun  the  spectre,  all  its  claim  disown, 
Restore  his  people,  and  himself  dethrone ; 
To  laws  and  justice  willingly  descend, 
And  loath  the  tyranny  he  can't  defend. 

But  mark,  my  friend,  and  this  reproof  endure, 
You  practise  vices  you  pretend  to  cure ; 
For  while  you  plead  the  freedom  of  the  age, 
You  chain  our  wills,  and  all  our  thoughts  engage ; 
The  strong  invading  force  of  what  you've  penn'd, 
In  spite  of  spleen,  compels  us  to  commend  ; 
Oppress'd  by  your  despotic  tyrant  wit, 
Our  fft.ter'd  fancies  now  to  praise  submit ; 
Thus  by  tyrannic  power  you  raise  your  fame, 
And  act  like  priests  the  very  crimes  you  blame. 

A.  O. 
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NATURE  has  left  this  tincture  in  the  blood, 
That  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  could  : 
If  they  forbear  their  neighbours  to  devour, 
'Tis  not  for  want  of  will,  but  want  of  power  ; 
The  general  plague  infects  the  very  race, 
Pride  in  his  heart,  and  tyrant  in  his  face  ; 
The  characters  are  legible  and  plain, 
And  perfectly  describe  the  monster,  man. 

Nor  can  he  otherwise  be  understood, 
We'd  all  be  emperors,  'tis  in  our  blood  ; 
Ambition  knows  no  bounds :  the  meanest  hand, 
If  once  let  loose,  would  power  itself  command  ; 
Would  storm  the  skies,  the  thund'rer  there  de 
throne, 
Be  universal  lord,  and  call  the  world  his  own . 

The  only  safety  of  society 
Is,  that  my  neighbour's  just  as  proud  as  I ; 
Has  the  same  will  and  wish,  the  same  design, 
And  his  abortive  envy  ruins  mine  ; 
The  epidemic  frenzy  has  possess'd 
By  nature  one,  by  nature  all  the  rest : 
We're  all  alike,  we'd  all  ascend  the  skies, 
All  would  be  kings,  all  kings  would  tyrannize : 
Sons  would  be  fathers,  fathers  rule  the  states  ; 
Servants  be  masters,  masters  magistrates  : 
Ambition's  in  the  species  of  the  man, 
He  always  will  be  master  if  he  can  ; 
And  his  desire  of  rule  so  blinds  his  pride, 
He  scorns  to  think  himself  unqualified. 

The  strong  unbounded  lust  of  sovereign  rule 
Makes  him  conceit  the  prince,  forget  the  fool ; 
The  cobbler's  not  so  vile  despised  a  thing,         1 
But  whisp'ring  devils  this  delusion  bring, 
He  fancies  he  could  make  a  better  king.  } 

The  general  taint  infects  the  very  kind, 
To  lordship  by  eternal  gust  inclined ; 
The  very  breed  must  thus  be  understood, 
Nature  has  left  the  tincture  in  their  blood. 

What  strange,  what  inconsistent  thing's  a  man ! 
Who  shall  his  nature  search,  his  life  explain  ? 
If  in  the  ocean  of  his  crimes  we  sail, 
Satire,  our  navigation  all  will  fail ; 
Shipwreck 'd  in  dark  absurdities  of  crime, 
A  heart  mechanic,  and  a  head  sublime  ; 
Th'  enlighten'd  soul,  immortal  and  divine, 
No  more  in  glorious  faculties  can  shine  ; 
Eclipsed  by  vicious  principles  and  sin, 
Is  dirt  without,  and  darkness  all  within  ; 


His  strong  degenerate  passions  are  so  gross, 
So  contradicting,  retrograde,  and  cross  ; 
So  odd,  so  incoherent,  and  abstruse, 
His  reason  dies  beneath  the  grand  abuse  ; 
Such  strong  convulsions  nature  undergoes, 
Such  lunacies  the  ruling  wretch  expose, 
He  can't  th'  absurdities  he  seeks  enjoy, 
But  one  extreme  another  will  destroy. 

Thus,  while  he  aims  at  general  tyranny, 
Nothing's  so  much  a  wretch,  so  much  a  slave 

as  he; 

Damn'd  to  the  bondage  of  mechanic  vice, 
And  meets  new  masters  wheresoe'er  he  flies  ; 
His  reason  bows  before  the  feet  of  crime, 
And  lets  th'  infernal  govern  the  sublime : 
Cheats  his  loose  judgment  with  the  vile  pretence, 
And  worships  idol-crime  in  spite  of  sense. 

A  general  slave  to  universal  vice, 
So  fond  of  chains,  does  so  his  fate  despise, 
He  seems  to  own  his  slavery  as  his  choice, 
And  damns  his  freedom  with  subjected  voice. 

Usurping  hell,  the  sceptre  of  his  mind, 
Has  from  all  powers  but  doing  well  confined ; 
A  constant  bondage  bows  his  couchant  neck, 
His  will  corrupted,  and  his  judgment  weak. 

Th'  eternal  drudge  the  vilest  crime  obeys, 
And  where  his  sense  abhors,  his  will  complies ; 
To  all  the  meannesses  of  vice  submits, 
And  though  it  shocks  his  reason,  rules  his  wits ; 
A  slave  to  strong  involuntary  crime, 
He  rules  the  world,  his  passions  govern  him  : 
Indwelling  mischiefs  crowd  his  abject  soul, 
Debauch'd  in  part,  and  tainted  in  the  whole. 

Where,  satire,  shall  our  wand'ring  search  begin 
To  read  the  wild  anatomy  of  sin  ? 
The  seeds  of  poignant  vice  attack  the  brain, 
And  reason  seems  to  guide  his  powers  in  vain  ; 
From  hence  the   grand   contagion  spreads  its 

force, 

Fatal  the  consequence,  and  swift  the  course ; 
Searches  the  windings  of  the  circling  flood, 
And  taints  the  teeming  fountain  of  the  blood. 

The  parts  suck  in  the  viler  nourishment, 
And  crime's  diffused  through  all  the  tenement ; 
Spermatic  vigour  spreads  the  poison'd  race, 
Conveys  hereditary  crimes  apace  ; 
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Secures  the  genealogy  of  sin, 
And  where  he  ends  his  viler  sons  begin  ; 
Vice  feels  no  age,  and  ne'er  decays  with  time, 
But  all  the  sous  of  men  are  sons  of  crime. 

Ambition  flows  in  the  degen'rate  seed, 
Pride  swells  the  heart,  and  avarice  the  bead  ; 
Envy  sits  regent  in  the  growing  spleen, 
And  hypochondr'ac  malice  boils  within  ; 
Lust  in  his  baser  part  obscurely  lies, 
And  rage  and  passion  sparkle  in  his  eyes ; 
His  locomotive  faculties  obey, 
And  organ  pays  allegiance  to  the  tyranny ; 
The  hands  obey  the  tyrant  in  the  brain, 
Reason,  when  lust  commands,  resists  in  vain  ; 
Unnatural  heats  o'er  all  the  blood  prevail, 
This  hour  they  rule  the  head,  the  next  the  tail ; 
With  arbitrary  force  the  members  guide* 
The  feet  to  mischief,  and  the  hands  to  blood : 
Subjected  man  submits  to  the  control 
Of  forty  thousand  tyrants  in  his  soul ; 
Alternate  malice  bends  his  fatal  brow, 
One  tyrant  reigns  to-day,  to-morrow  two  ; 
Love  kills  to-day,  to-morrow  hatred  wounds, 
Joy  strikes  him  dumb,  and  then  his  grief  con 
founds  ; 

Anger  to  rage  and  madness  swells  the  breast, 
By  abject  patience  then  as  much  suppress'd ; 
Courage  exalts  his  soul  above  his  sphere, 
And  the  next  hour  he  hangs  himself  for  fear  : 
To-day  insults  with  high  blaspheming  breath, 
To-morrow  strives  to  die  for  fear  of  death. 

Abaadon'd  slaves  !  to  what  extremes  of  crime 
Would  nature   bring  them,  lengthen'd  out  by 

time ! 

That  after  bell  has  first  subdued  the  mind, 
The  mortals  turn  the  tables  on  their  kind ; 
Set  up  for  government  their  light  defy, 
And  act  the  very  devil  they  obey  : 
Their  fellow-creatures  study  how  to  rule 
By  methods  learnt  ia  that  infernal  school. 


Wonder  no  more  the  sons  of  such  a  race 
Grow  ripe  for  slavish  principles  apace ; 
The  victory  of  vice  is  so  complete, 
The  conquer'd  faculties  at  once  submit : 
He's  born  with  slavery  in  his  very  face, 
And  hands  it  down  to  his  subjected  race. 

Not  grace  itself  the  strong  disease  will  cure, 
Nature's  possess'd  with  crime,  and  does  deliver 
ance  abhor ; 

And  if  by  force  the  powerful  agent  moves, 
She  still  reclines  to  the  first  state  she  loves : 
Hugs  the  first  chains,  hankers  for  slavery, 
And  with  a  strong  reluctance  is  made  free. 

What  strange   extremes  has  nature  in  her 

womb, 

From  what  vast  causes  must  such  monsters  come  ? 
What  strange,  what  wild  ungovern'd  things  are 

men, 

And  who  can  all  the  devil  of  them  explain? 
Their  pride  directs  them  to  usurping  power, 
And  would  not  only  govern,  but  devour ; 
But  if  they  can't  tyrannic  lust  obtain, 
Because  they  can't  be  gods,  they  won't  be  men  ; 
Abandon  reason,  let  it  act  by  halves, 
And,  where  they  can't  be  tyrants,  will  be  slaves. 

Satire,  the  grand  inquiry  now  begin, 
Describe  the  morlal,  and  describe  the  sin ; 
The  horrid  contradicting  flight  explode, 
And  paint  the  man  that  thinks  himself  a  god  : 
To  thy  exacter  test  th'  enigma  bring, 
The  kingly  slave,  and  the  more  slavish  king : 
See  how  the  grand  coherence  is  maintain'd, 
What  arts  the  vile  clandestine  homage  gain'd ; 
What  seas  of  blood,  what  dcsolatin". hands, 
What  murder'd  nations,  what  absurd  commands ; 
What  mischiefs  the  superior  crimes  procure, 
And  teach  mankind  the  horrid  plague  to  cure ; 
Describe  the  injured  crowns,  describe  the  sin  ; 
Inquiring  satire,  now  the  search  begin. 
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A    SATIRE. 


BOOK   I. 


INSTRUCTING  satire,  tune  thy  useful  song,  (1) 
Silence  grows  criminal  where  crimes  grow  strong  ; 
Of  meaner  vice,  and  villains  sing  no  more, 
But  monsters  crown'd,  and  crime  enrobed  with 

power. 

At  vice's  high  imperial  throne  begin, 
And  search  the  ancient  prodigies  of  sin ; 
With   pregnant   phrase,  and    strong,    impartial 

verse, 
The  crimes  of  men,  and  crimes  of  gods  (2) 

rehearse. 

Rise,  mighty  seraph,  from  thy  fancied  grave,  (8) 
And  speak,  though  'tis  to  those  thou  can'st  not 

save  ; 

What  though  thy  labour  shall  to  men  be  vain, 
And  the  world's  bondage  must  its  time  remain; 
Let  willing  slaves  in  golden  fetters  lie, 
There's  none  can  save  the  men  that  choose  to 
~~       die; 

Yet  some  to  voluntary  mischiefs  bow, 
That  fain  would  shun  their  chains,  if  they  knew 

how ; 

And  these  from  thy  inspired  lines  will  see, 
How  they  chose  bondage  when  they  might  go 

free. 

Thy  long-lamented  silence,  satire,  break ; 
Open  thy  ancient  oracle,  and  speak, 
Tell  us  how  man,  (4)  by  heav'n  itself  made  free, 
Has  an  undoubted  claim  to  liberty. 
The  bondage  which  his  nature  feels  within, 
Is  not  his  nature's  happiness,  but  sin  : 
And  when  he  stoops  to  an  unequal  force, 
It  can't  excuse  his  guilt,  but  makes  it  worse. 
The  freedom  heaven  bestow'd  was  giv'n  in  vain, 
Unless  he  does  the  mighty  gift  maintain. 
And  when  he  parts  with  the  supreme  bequest, 
He  slights  the  bounty,  and  betrays  the  trust; 
Rise,  satire,  tell  us  what's  a  willing  slave, 
And  speak,  though  'tis  to  those  thou  can'st  not 
save. 


(1)  Satire  has  always  been  allowed  to  be  instructive,  and 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  sort  of  poetry,  if  rightly 
applied. 

(2)  Gods  here  alludes  to  the  particular  enumeration  in 
this  first  book,  where  it  appears  that  most  of  the  heathen 
gods  were  tyrant  kings,  and  more  than  commonly  wicked 
men,  deified  by  the  errors  of  the  time. 

(3)  This  alludes  to  the  particular-  circumstances  of  the 
poet,  who,  having  been  bound  not  to  write  for  seven  years, 
had  made  his  own  elegy,  and  supposed  his  satire  to  be  dead. 

(4)  God  Almighty  prescribed  no  rules  of  government  to 
man,  only  told  him  the  duties  to  his  Maker ;  but  as  to  the 
article  of  powers,  he  made  him  lord  of  himself,  and  of  the 
whole  creation. 


Speak  to  resisting  ages  in  a  strain, 
Shall  bring  the  world  to  miracles  again. 
When  reason's  wondrous  empire  shall  begin, 
Tyrants  without  shall  fall  like  those  within ; 
Nations  shall  listen  to  thy  mighty  word. 
When  satire  has  their  wand'ring  sense  restored, 
And  set  the  sceptre  up,  to  rule  the  sword.  (1) 

Then  tell  us,  satire,  let  thy  lines  explain, 
What  thing's  a  tyrant ; 

Paint  th'  infernal  man. 
His  birth,  his  fortune,  and  his  fate  rehearse, 
No  limner  can  describe  him  like  thy  verse ; 
A  monster  form'd  of  all  the  shapes  of  sin, 
Something  of  man  without,  all  devil  within. 
No  phrase  his  sable  myst'ry  can  unfold, 
His  story  must  be  felt,  (2)  it  can't  be  told. 

He  that  with  mighty   Ninus  (3)  hunts  for 

men, 
Can    murder    half    the    world    at    once,    like 

Cain;  (4) 
Like  Nero,  (5)  suck  the  blood  that  gave  him 

life, 

And  search  engend'ring  nature  with  his  knife ; 
Like  Dioclesian,  (6)  drink  a  nation's  blood, 
Shall  first  contemn,  and  then  usurp  the  god  ; 


(1)  By  the  sceptre  and  the  sword,  is  understood  settling 
the  civil  power  in  its  just  superiority  to  the  military ;  this, 
as  the  just  defence  of  right  and  property ;   that,   as  the 
constant  handmaid  of  tyranny  and  oppression.    And  this 
restored  is  what  he  means  by  miracles  ;  since  when  justice 
is  entirely  restored  it  may  well  pass  for  a  miracle. 

(2)  Tyranny  can  never  be  described  by  art;  the  people 
that  feel  the  burden,  that  groan  under  the  wrongs,  and  that 
bleed  under  the  sword  of  a  tyrant,  know  what  it  is,  but 
can't  express  it. 

(3)  Ninus  or  Nimrod,  called  in  scripture  a  mighty  hunter, 
was  the  first  man  that  usurped  superiority  of  power,  and 
formed  men  into  governments  under  his  absolute  rule  ;  all 
histories  agree  him  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  to  erect  this  govern 
ment  against,  and  in  opposition  to,   the   Divine   Power ; 
Vide  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.    Some  will  have  him  to  be  the 
first  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  call  him  Saturn,  but  of  this 
by  itself. 

(4)  Cain  may  be  very  well  said  to  murder  half  the  world, 
or  near  half,  the  two  sons  of  Adam  being  the  mam  heads 
of  mankind  at  that  time,  and  upon  whom  seemed  to  depend 
the  peopling  of  the  whole  world. 

(5)  Nero,  the  most  unnatural  tyrant  of  all  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  caused  his  mother  to  be  murdered,  viewed 
her  naked  body  with  pleasure  after  she  was  dead,  and 
would  have  had  her  ripped  up  to  let  him  see  the  place  he 
was  conceived  in. 

(6)  This  of  Dioclesian  is  allegorically  meant  of  his  cru 
elty  in  drawing  the  blood  of  the  Christians,  against  whom 
he  raised  the  greatest  of  all  the  persecutions,  and  used  the 
suffering  Christians   with   all  the  excesses  of  blood  and 
barbarous  torments ;  caused  himself  to  be  called  the  son  of 
the  gods,  demanded  divine  honours  to  be  paid  him,  and 
would  have  had  the  priests  offered  sacrifice  to  him. 
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That  paints  the  calendar  with  sacred  red, 
And  lifts  the  innocent  among  the  dead  ; 
That  blasts  whole  nations  with  insulting  breath, 
Pleased  with  destruction,  and  makes  sport  with 

death. 
Like   England's  Crook-back,  (1)  murders    and 

entreats; 
Like  Charles  the  Ninth,  (2)  embraces  those  he 

hates. 

He  that  can  levy  war  with  all  mankind, 
Can  cut  his  father's  throat,  and  sell  his  friend ; 
Ravish  the  chaste,  the  sanctified  profane, 
Can  pull  down  right,  and  wrong  by  force  main 
tain  ; 

Mortgage  his  faith  and  trample  on  his  word, 
And  hew  his  crown  out  by  his  lawless  sword. 
Like  Cortez,  (3)  can  a  hundred  millions  slay, 
Dream  death  by  night,  and  finish  it  by  day. 
With    pious   Peter,  (4)  cant  of  heav'n's  com 
mands. 

Pray  with  his  lips,  and  murder  with  his  hands. 
Can  sleep  with  blood,  and  never  start  at  crime, 
And   make   his   mischiefs,  like  his    power,  su 
preme. 

Buy  justice,  sell  oppression,  bribe  the  law, 
Exalt  the  fool,  and  keep  the  wise  in  awe; 
Damn  all  religion,  gods  and  men  defy, 
These  openly  blaspheme,  and  those  destroy : 
Embrace  the  guilty,  innocents  condemn, 
And  execute  without  pretence  of  crime. 
Can  sacrifice  whole  nations  to  his  lust, 
With  pleasure  kill,  and  think  that  pleasure  just. 
Can  burn  and  sing,  (5)  dance    to   the  waving 

flame, 

And  in  his  country's  ashes  raise  his  fame  ; 
Insult  the  wretched,  trample  on  the  poor, 
And  mock  the  miseries  mankind  endure ; 
Can  ravage  countries,  property  devour, 
And  trample  law  beneath  the  feet  of  power. 
Scorn  the  restraint  of  oaths,  and  promised  right, 
And  ravel  compacts  in  the  people's  sight  ; 
With  indignation  scorn  to  reign  by  rules ; 
That  thing's  a  tyrant ; 

And  that  people,  fools. 
Fools  that,  abandon'd  by  the  light  of  sense, 
Despise  the  substance,  worship  the  pretence  ; 
Contemn  their  native  right  to  liberty, 
And  bow  to  bondage,  when  they  may  go  free. 

Examine,  then,  the  ancient  course  of  things, 
And  search  the  endless  roll  of  ancient  kings. 


(1)  Richard  III,  the  greatest  tyrant,  and  most  bloody 
man,  England  ever  had,  that  used  all  arts  and  entreaties 
to  get  the  sons  of  his  brother,  Edward  the  IV,  from  their 
mother  into  his  keeping,  with  a  design  to  murder  them; 
that  so  their  blood  might  pave  his  way  to  the    English 
crown. 

(2)  Charles  the  IX  of  France,   author  of  the  Parisian 
massacre,  came  to  visit  the  Admiral  Coligni,  embraced  him, 
called  him  father,  wept  when  he  saw  the  wound  which  he 
received  from  an  assassin  the  day  before,  gave  him  a  guard 
for  his  safety,  and  the  very  next  morning  caused  him  to  be 
basely  murdered  in  his  chamber. 

(3)  Cortez,   though  not   a  monarch,    yet    trusted   with 
power,   destroyed  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  two  vast 
empires,  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  unpeopled  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  populous  parts  of  the  world. 

(4)  Peter  the  Cruel  used  to  go  to  prayers  immediately 
from  the  murders  he  committed  ;  and  so  pray  and  murder, 
and  murder  and  pray,  in  course. 

(5)  Nero  was  said  to  take  his  lute  and  sing  to  it  a  song  of 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Troy,  while  Home  was  on  fire. 


When  the  first  man  (1)  usurp'd  upon  his  kind, 
Assumed  exotic  right,  assuming  reign'd  : 
Supreme  in  wickedness,  more  wicked  grew, 
First  forced  a  homage,  then  decreed  it  due. 
Trace  the  first  tyrants  to  their  fancied  thrones, 
Placed  in  that  heaven  (2)  that  all  their  crimes 

disowns. 

If  in  the  royal  lists  some  monsters  reign'd, 
Abhorr'd  by  heaven,  and  hated  by  mankind  : 
By  lust  and  blood  exalted  to  a  throne, 
For  all  the  exquisites  of  tyrant  known  : 
The  meaner  name  of  monarch  they  despise  : 
Alive,  usurp  the  throne,  and  dead,  the  skies. 
Above  the  clouds  th*  incarnate  devil  stands. 
And  nations  worship  with  polluted  hands. 

Old  Saturn,  (3)  Bacchus,  (4)  and  high-thun- 

d'ring  Jove,  (5) 

And  all  the  rabble  of  the  gods  above  ; 
Whose  names  for  their  immortal  crimes  are  fear'd, 
Monarchs  and  tyrant- princes  first  appeared ; 
With  rapes  and  blood  the  path  to  greatness  stain'd, 
By  rapes  and  blood  the  glittering  station  gain'd. 


The  mighty  wretches  dwell  among  the  stars, 
And  vice  in  virtue's  glorious  robes  appears. 
No  matter  if  'twas  good  or  evil  fame, 
For  gods  of  all  dimensions  are  the  same. 
The  poets  celebrate  their  praises  there, 
As  Indians  consecrate  the  de'ils  they  fear. 
In  parasitic  praise  their  crimes  rehearse, 
And  first  debauch  their  senses,  then  their  verse. 
In  mighty  strains  the  mighty  fury  sing, 
And  canonise  the  vices  of  their  king, 
So  soon  the  flattering  pens  false  tribute  bring. 

Thus  mighty  Jove  above  the  gods  in  seat,  (6) 
Famous  for  crimes  that  none  but  gods  commit ; 
Among  the  sacred  has  th'  imperial  chair,  (7) 
Because  he'd  been  a  royal  monster  here :  (8) 


(1)  By  the  first  man  here  is  to  be  understood  the  first 
king,  who,  usurping  power  into  his  own  hand,  began  to 
tyrannise  over  the  people,  and  establishing  their  subjection 
by  a  law  of  his  own  making,  imposed  his  tyrannic  govern 
ment  upon  them ;  and  this  afterward  by  the  continuance  of 
time  came  to  look  like  a  legal  authority  vested  in  him  from 
the  beginning      This  is  supposed  to  be  Nimrod,  Ninus, 
Belus,  of  whom  authors  differ  as  to  their  names ;  nor  is  it 
material  to  examine  here  which  of  them  was  first. 

(2)  The  preposterous  translation  is  remarkable,  that  they 
should  place  these  men  in  that  heaven  where,  their  crimes 
being  abhorred,  it  must  be  contrary  to  all  manner  of  reason 
to  expect  them. 

(3)  Saturn  is  called  the  father  of  the  gods :  all  agree  he 
was  a  man,  and  a  bloody  tyrant,  that  he  reigned  in  some  of 
the  first  ages  ;   authors  differ  who  he  was.    Bishop  Cum 
berland  proves  him  to  be  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  whom  his 
father  cursed.    The  ancients  represent  him  eating  his  own 
children,  which  I  understand  to  mean  tyrannising  over  his 
subjects  in  a  bloody  devouring  manner:   for  subjects  are 
called  children,   from  monarchy  being  patriarchal  in  its 
original. 

(4)  Bacchus  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  grandson  of 
Saturn ;   authors  differ  about  his  original :   Bochart  says, 
that  he  was  the  same  person  with  Nimrod,  and,  consequently, 
a  Moody  tyrant.    All  agree  he  was  a  great  drunkard,  for 
which  reason  the  Scythians  would  not  pay  him  divine 
homage,  holding  it  ridiculous  to  worship  a  god  that  made 
people  fools  and  mad. 

(5)  Jupiter  was  the  son  of  Saturn,  and  was  called  the 
father  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  Saturn. 

Divum  pater  atque;  hominum  rex.—  Virg. 

(6)  Jupiter  was  the  superior  of  the  heathen  deities. 

(7)  Regum  timendorum  in  proprios  greges, 

Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis. — Horace. 
(8)  He  persecuted  hU  father  Saturn,  and  drove  him  out 
of  the  country. 
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The  mortal  fury  lived  in  fire  below, 
And  there  his  fancied  lightnings  learn'd  to  throw ; 
Exalted  now  his  head's  with  thunder  crown'd, 
Enflamed  with  heav'n,  with  hell  encircled  round. 

These  are  the  hieroglyphics  of  his  crimes, 
The  wonder  and  the  horror  of  his  times  ; 
First  for  his  real  infamy  (1)  design'd, 
And  to  instruct  the  ages  yet  behind. 
By  these  his  unheard  rapes  and  murders,  (2)  they 
In  metaphoric  similes  display. 

But  length  of  time,  that  taught  mankind  to  lie, 
Convey'd  false    schemes  of  vice   to  weak    pos 
terity  ; 

Leaving  the  gross  particulars  unknown, 
The  name  of  Jove  remain'd,  the  beast  was  gone. 
The  doubting  ages  hardly  understood, 
Whether  he  was  a  devil  or  a  god  ; 
And  here  the  mighty  formal  cheat  began, 
They  lost  the  history,  but  found  the  man  : 
Fond  of  some  early  wonder  to  present, 
Mistook  the  devil,  and  described  the  saint : 
Above  the  skies  they  fix'd  his  blest  abode, 
And  from  the  darks  of  hell  fetch'd  up  the  god. 

Infernal  fury  fill'd  his  vicious  head, 
And  all  unnatural  vices  (3)  crown'd  his  bed  ; 
His  unresisted  lusts  the  world  abhorr'd, 
They're  modern  madmen  only  that  adored  : 
His  rampant  vices  the  creation  vex, 
And  make  one  general  whore  of  either  sex.  (4) 
To  such  immoderate  lechery  inclined, 
He  had  contrived  to  ravish  all  the  kind. 
From  hence  blind  fame  that  shining  fiction  made, 
How  he  Europa  to  his  lust  betray'd ; 
In  which  the  poets  might  be  understood, 
All  Europe  felt  the  mixtures  of  his  blood. 
Glutted  with  lust,  and  gorged  with  satiate  vice, 
Th'  incestuous  parricide  leaves  off  and  dies: 
Quitted  the  ransack'd  world  to  search  for  more, 
Where  he  might  be  as  wicked  as  before. 
The  monstrous  wretch  left  such  a  name  behind, 
Was  so  much  made  the  wonder  of  mankind  ; 
Fame  such  romantic  stories  handed  down. 
The  native  truth  grew  fabled  like  his  crown. 
Posterity  the  villain  idolise, 
And  poets  fix  his  name  above  the  skies : 
Blindly  the  nauseous  deity  adore, 
And  he's  the  god,  who  was  the  rake  before. 
Down  to  the  mighty  bully  nations  bow, 
And  he  that  murder'd  then,  must  thunder  now. 


(1)  There  is  no  doubt  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of 
Jupiter  were  first  the  hieroglyphical  representations  of  his 
wickedness,  to  hand  a  just  abhorrence  of  his  cruelties  to  the 
ages  to  come.     How  the  devil  deluded  the  nations,  so  as  to 
make  an  idol  of  him  for  those  very  things  for  which  he 
ought  so  justly  to  have  been  contemned,  is  considered  iri 
the  next  paragraph. 

(2)  The  detestation  of  Jupiter's  lustful,  furious,  and  tyran 
nic  reign,  were   set  forth  by  the  writers  of  those  times, 
if  any,  or,  if  not,  by  oral  tradition,  in  the  similitude  of  a 
thunderer,  and  throwing  fire  about  him,  the  best  method 
those  times  had  to  describe  a  madman,  a  bloody,  barbarous 
fury,  a  tyrant,  that  overrun  the  world  with  his  lust  and  his 
murders. 

(3)  He  was  guilty  of  sodomy  and  incest :  for  Ganymede 
was  a  boy  kept  by  Jupiter  for  his  unnatural  lust ;  and  Juno, 
whom  he  married,  was  his  own  sister. 

Jovisque ;  et  sorer  et  conjux. — Virgil. 

(4)  Danae,   Calisto,   Alcmena,   Semele,   Leda,   Antiope, 
Europa,  and  innumerable  others,  were  his  whores  ;  whom 
he  debauched,  some  by  one  method,  some  by  another. 


|  The  plagues  of  mankind  thus  were  deified, 
i  And  high,  superior  crimes  to  heaven  allied  ; 
Succeeding  rogues  succeeding  gods  became, 
And  sin  aspired  to  an  immortal  name. 

To  riotous  Jove  (1)  new  deities  they  join'd, 
And  peopled  heav'n  with  devils  of  every  kind. 
Mars  (2)  the  celestial  bully  they  adore, 
And  Venus  (3)  for  an  everlasting  whore  ; 
Bacchus  for  mighty  drunk'ness  stands  on  high, 
And  Juno's  (4)  made  the  Billingsgate  o'  th'  sky: 
Apollo's  (5)  of  a  madman  made  a  wit, 
And  Mercury's  (6)  the  sacred  pimp  of  fate : 
Cupid  (7)  the  bastard  of  incestuous  love, 
Son  of  intrigue,  and  harbinger  (8)  to  lustful  Jove ; 
Emblem  of  lechery,  and  shape  of  lust, 
To  grace  diviner  lewdness  with  celestial  gust. 

All  these  are  gods  of  power  and  government, 
The  upper  house  of  Satan's  parliament ; 
Who  still  subserved  in  regions  less  sublime, 
Have  crowds  of  partners  in  the  power  supreme. 

There's  .ZEolus,  (9)  a  capital  buffoon, 
Was  but,  as  story  tells,  a  French  dragoon ; 


(1)  He  is  said  to  be  master  of  the  thunder,  and  is  called 
by  the  heathen  Jupiter  Fulminans. 

(2)  Is  called  the  god  of  war ,  was  born  in  Thrace :  he 
bullied  Vulcan,  and  lay  with  his  wife,  but  Vulcan  tricked 
him,  and  exposed  him.    Venus,  Ehea,  and  Kebe,  were  his 
whores. 

(3)  Venus  was  Vulcan's  wife,  but  a  common  whore  :  she 
lay  with  both  gods  and  men,  and  is  not  unwarily  called  the 
goddess  of  whoredom;  she  kept  Cupid  for  the  messenger  of 
her  lewdness,  and  was  deified  for  her  extravagant  lust. 

(4)  The  wife  of  Jupiter,  jealous  of  him,  as  well  she  might, 
and  always  quarrelling  with  him  or  his  whores,  and  there 
fore  represented  clamorous. 

Tantaene  animis  coelestibus  irae  1 — Virgil. 

(5)  Apollo,  another  of  Jupiter's  sons  ;  he  was  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  and  had  the  laurel  given  him,  because  they  said 
it  made  people  dream  right:    he  was  but  a  ravisher,  a 
whoremaster,  and  a  murderer  ;  and  for  his  being  a  lover  of 
music  and  harmony,  is  honoured  by  the  poets. 

(6)  Mercury  was  a  thief,  is  called  Nuncius  Deorum,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods. 

Calidus  quicquid  placuit  jocoso, 

Condere  furto. — Horace. 

He  was  Jupiter's  pimp  when  he  ravished  Alcmena. 
Plautus  in  Amphitrio. 

(7)  Cupid :    authors  differ  whose  offspring  this   young 
mischief-making  deity  was ;   the  '  Pantheon '  tells  us  Plato 
calls  him  the  son  of  Penia,  the  goddess  of  poverty,  and 

j  Phocus,  the  son  of  plenty :  Hesiod  relates  him  born  of  Chaos 
i  and  Terra ;  Sappho  derives  him  from  Venus  and  Coelum ; 
|  Simonides  from  Mars  and  Venus.  But  all  allow  him  to  be 
I  son  of  Venus. 

Natae,  mese  vires,  mea  magna  potentia,  solus. 

Virg.,  jEneid,  4. 

(8)  Harbinger — that  is  as  Cupid  is  feigned    to    create 
I  love,  or  rather  excite  lust,  which  Jupiter  was  so  addicted 
'  to  that  he  ravished  or  debauched  all  the  women  he  could 
I  come  at. 

(9)  jEolus,  fancied  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  by  Acesta, 
daughter  of  Hippota  ;  for  most  of  these  gods  and  goddesses 
were  but  Jupiter's  bastards.     The  truth  is,  this  TEolus  was 
a  very  skilful  astronomer,  and  particularly  studious  about 
the  nature  of  the  winds  ;  and  because  from  the  clouds  and 
vapours  of  the  jEolian   Islands,   where   this  philosopher 
lived,  he  foretold  storms  and  tempests  a  great  while  before 
they  came,  the  ignorant  people  fancied  them  under  his 
power,  and  that  he  could  raise  them  or  still  them  when  he 
pleased  :  and  from  hence  he  was  called  king  of  the  winds, 
and  so,  after  his  death,  a  god  of  the  winds.     Juno's  address 
to  him,  when  she  wanted  to  drown  Mneas,  is  finely  ex 
pressed  by  Virgil, 

Nimborum  in  patriam  loca  foeta  furentibus  austris, 
jEoliam  venit :  hie  vasto  rex  JEolus  antro 
Lactantes  ventos 

This  is  admirably  burlesqued  by  Mr  Cotton  in  his  '  Virgil 

Travesty.' 
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His  stormy  godship  huffs  about  the  skies, 
With  two-and-thirty  pointed  deities. 

Neptune,  (1 )  an  old  Dutch  skipper,  born  at  sea, 
And  naturalised  to  all  that's  wild  and  watery : 
In  Holland's  Buss  for  herrings  fish'd,  and  cod, 
And  knew  the  seas,  as  carrier's  horse  the  road  : 
In  northern  icy  oceans  spread  his  sails. 
And  taught  the  Dutchmen  how  to  fish  for  whales ; 
Born  on  a  billow  lifted  to  the  sky, 
And  tempest  did  the  midwife's  place  supply  : 
He  lived  in  storms,  and  waves  were  his  abode, 
And  from  a  drunken  pilot's  made  a  god. 

Vulcan,  (2)  the  blacksmith,  lived  in  fire  below, 
Vile  as  his  smoke,  and  lewd  as  sulphur  too ; 
Who  not  for  personal  vice  they  deify, 
But  as  the  sovereign  cuckold  of  the  sky.      ''  ' 

Pluto  (8)  of  all  the  gods  I  like  the  best,         |) 
And  if  the  matter  would  endure  the  test, 
I  doubt  not,  has  the  custody  of  all  the  rest.       } 

Priapus  (4)  deity  I  might  rehearse, 
But  that  his  life's  too  luscious  for  my  verse ; 
And  crowds  of  minor  gods  in  heavenly  state, 
I  leave  for  minor  poets  to  create. 


(1 )  Neptune  is  feigned  to  be  Jupiter's  brother,  the  son 
of  Saturn,  whom  they  say  his  mother  Ops  saved  from  Saturn's 
fury,  who  eat  up  his  own  children.     He  is  said  to  many 
Amphitrite  (Vide  'Pantheon'  p.  260);   quod  mare  terram 
circumterat ;  because  the  sea  beats  upon  the  land  all  about ; 
as   Neptune  is  derived  from  nubendo,  quod  mart  terra* 
obnubat ;  because  the  sea  embraces  and  as  it  were  covers 
the  land. 

(2)  Vulcan  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  but  being 
cast  out  of  the  sky  for  his  deformity,  he  happened  to  light 
on  the  earth  in  the  island  Lemuos,  and  broke  his  leg  in  the 
fall,  which  perhaps  being  ill  set,  for  want  of  good  surgeons 
in  those  days,  left  him  lame,  and  he  went  halting  ever  af te  r ; 
as  by  the  old  song, 

Limping  Vulcan  heat  an  iron  bar. 

They  tell  us  the  Lemnians  caught  him  in  the  fall,  or  else 
he  had  broke  his  neck  ;  which  is  not  unlikely,  it  being  a 
great  height  to  fall  from  heaven  to  the  earth :  in  requital 
for  which  he  set  up  a  forge,  and  taught  them  the  uses  of  fire 
and  iron ;  from  whence  Tie  received  the  name  of  Mulciber, 
or  Mulcifer,  a  mulcendo  ferrum,  softening  or  polishing  iron. 
'Pantheon,'  cap.  iii,  sect,  i,  p.  126.  A  thousand  senseless 
fictions  are  related  of  this  monster ;  as,  that  he  was  married 
to  Venus,  but,  taking  her  in  adultery  with  Mars,  he  made 
iron  chains  and  bound  them  together :  that  he  and  his 
Cyclops  made  thunderbolts  for  Jupiter ;  and  abundance  of 
such  ridiculous  things.  The  observation  of  Vulcan  signi 
fying  fire,  has  something  more  to  the  purpose  in  it :  as  Varro 
tells,  who  derives  Vulcan,  A  vi,  ac  violentia  ignii ;  and, 
Vulcanus,  quasi  volicanut,  quod  iynit  peracrem  volitet ;  and 
the  Spaniards  and  Italians  to  this  day  call  eruptions  of  fire 
from  the  earth,  such  as  JEtna  and  Vesuvius,  vulcanoes. 
From  hence  he  is  said  to  be  cast  down  from  heaven,  because 
lightning  comes  from  the  clouds;  and  to  have  fallen  in 
Lcmnos,  because  that  island  is  particularly  subject  to  light 
ning. — '  Pantheon,'  cap.  iii,  sect,  iv,  p.  182. 

(3)  Pluto  is  another  of  old  Saturn's  sons,  brother  to  Jupiter 
and  Neptune,  by  the  same  mother,  Ops.     In  the  division 
of  the  world  among  his  sons,  the  western  parts  fell  to  his 
lot,  which,  by  their  remote  distance,  made  them  be  thought 
in  those  days  lands  of  darkness ;  others  tell  us  he  was  the 
first  that  gave  funeral  honours  to  the  dead,  and  formed 
funereal  obsequies,  and  thence  was  thought  to  have  a  sort  of 
sovereignty  over  the  dead,  and  from  this  thought  sprang  the  i 
fictions  of  Charon,  Styx,  Cerberus,  and  a  thousand  fancies ' 
•bout  futurity.—1  Pantheon,'  cap.  iii,  sect,  i,  p.  280. 

(4)  Priapus  was  an  obscene  figure  rather  than  a  deity,  and  [ 
called  the  god  of  lust.     He  is  said  to  be  born  of  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  and  the  emblem  is  good,  that  deformity  and 
filthincss  must  be   the   production   of   drunkenness   and 
whoredom  ;  his  obscene  image  was  usually  set  up  in  gardens 
•nd  orchards  to  fright  the  crows,  &c. 

Et  custos  funim  atque ;  avium  cum  falce  saligni, 
UeUespoiitiaci  bcrvct  tutvla  Priapi. — Virgil. 


If  future  ages  shall  more  monsters  yield, 
We've  stars  enough  in  the  celestial  field ; 

Immortal  legends  they  may  now  revise,  y 

Turn  saints  to  gods,   transpose  them  to  the  f 

skies,  f 

And  make  red-letter'd  rakes  divinities.  J 

Nor  need  we  search  to  wild  American  lands, 
Peruvians,  Caribbeans,  Mexicans ; 
And  dig  for  idols  in  the  flaming  womb 
Of  burning  mountains,  where  they  fix  the  tomb 
Of  Vistlipustli,  ( 1 )  Agomog,  (2)  and  Voar, 
Gods  of  the  untamed  Chilians  golden  oar  ; 
Whose  barbarous  accents  as  their  forms  would 

fright, 
And  names  that  few  can  read,  and  none  can 

write. 

Let  these  in  high  fix'd  stations  stand  and  shine, 
To  visit  regions  placed  beyond  their  line. 

Europe  has  high  exalted  names  in  store, 
As  bright  in  guilt  as  any  crown'd  before ; 
Who  turn'd  to  gods  shall  all  exceed  in  crimes, 
And  blaze  in  hellish  deeds,  and  shine  in  poets' 

rhymes. 

The  bards  of  fame  may  all  their  names  supply, 
And  form  a  new  infernal  galaxy  ; 
The  vast  impending  trophy  of  his  shrine, 
Exalted  there  will  suit  the  fraud  divine ; 
No  strong  magnetic  charm  (3)  'twill  need  to 

paint 
The  sacred  cheat,  the  god  secures  the  saint. 

And  first,  that  every  nation  may  compute, 
And  each  a  patron-villain  contribute  ; 
There's   Mahomet  (4)   might  stand  in    proper 

sphere, 

With  godhead  equalised  to  Jupiter  ; 
The  high  impostor  there  may  thunders  throw, ' 
'Twould  do  less  harm  than  he  has  done  below  : 
The  numerous  nations  which  his  name  adore, 
The  same  who  worshipp'd  Jupiter  before, 


(1)  Vistlipustli  was  the  great  idol  of  the  Mexicans,  to 
whom  they  offered  human  sacrifices ;  and  to  such  a  height 
had  the  devil  brought  his  dominion  over  those  poor  people, 
that  in  two  years  time  20,000  people  were  sacrificed  to  this 
idol.    The  walls  of  his  temple  were  sprinkled  two  or  three 
inches  thick  on  the  inside  with  the  blood  of  these  poor 
creatures,  who  were  put  to  death  at  his  altar ;  and  these 
murders  were  perpetrated  with  all  sorts  of  barbarous  tor 
ments,  and  horrid,  execrable  methods  of  torture.     But  the 
credit  of  the  relators  being  not  too  much  to  be  depended 
upon,  I  forbear  the  particulars. 

(2)  Agomog,  Voar,  and  a  great  variety  of  names,  are 
given  us  by  Mr  Ogilby  and  others;   but,  as  I  believe  a 
great  part  of  their  accounts  merely  fabulous,  and  the  names 
uf  their  idols  invented,  it  is  not  insisted  on  here,  only 
quoted  in  general  to  prove  that  they  had  a  vast  variety  of 
jrods  in  the  American  countries,  which  is  a  truth  out  of  all 
question,  because  we  found  it  so  in  those  parts  we  planted, 
as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  and  it  remains  so  to  this  day. 

(3)  Mahomet's  tomb  is  fancied  to  impend  by  a  magnetic 
power,  and  hang  between  heaven  and  earth. 

(4)  Mahomet  rose  up  as  a  general  idol  in  those  very 
eastern  countries  where  Jupiter  began  first  to  be  reverenced 
as  a  god ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  most  fruitful  of  idolatry  from  its  very  first 
introduction  into  the  world  ;  also  Mahomet  in  this  seems  to 
be  the  successor  of  Jupiter,  since  the  idolatry  of  the  Euro 
pean  and  Grecian  nations  hardly  ended  before  mahometan- 
ism  began.    And  as  the  heathen  worship  of  the  gods  died 
under  the  increase  of  Christianity,  so  mahometanism  grew 
up  on  the  decrease  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  spread  with 
the  Saracens,  Turks,   and  Moors,  all  those  vast  empires 
where  Christ  was  once  acknowledged.     There  is  much  more 
(round  to  place  Mahomet  among  the  stars  tliaii  Jupiter, 
Venus,  Vulcan,  and  such  like. 
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May  with  as  just  pretences  sacrifice, 
And  view  his  star  in  the  serener  skies. 
Let  them  no  more  at  Mecca  kiss  his  shrine, 
In  brightest  orb  the  sordid  wretch  may  shine. 

Then  Judas,  (1)  mighty  Judas,  let  him  stand, 
With  thirty  shining  stars  (2)  in  his  exalted  hand ; 
No  man  will  his  divinity  refuse, 
Call  him  the  patron-god  of  all  the  Jews : 
Let  him  the  god  of  treason  too  appear, 
And  when  he  reigns  let  honest  men  beware ; 
Whoe'er  is  in  his  constellation  born,  (3) 
May  storms  and    gibbets,    swords  and    bullets 

scorn : 

So  let  the  fates  decree  the  wretched  elves, 
May  always  be  assured  to  hang  themselves. 

His  brother  Julian,  (4)  of  apostate  race, 
Shall  in  the  new  celestial  train  take  place ; 
Let  him  be  god  of  all  that  love  to  change, 
And  in  unsettled  orbs  his  star  shall  range ; 
Let  those  whose  birth  shall  his  wild  influence  own, 
Change  their  religion  first,  and  die  with  none. 

Peter  the  Cruel  (5)  must  stand  fair  for  Spain, 
And  great  De  Alva  (6)  wait  another  train  ; 
Cortez  (7)  and  he,  may  for  the  place  contend, 
And  both  shall  have  the  poet  for  their  friend. 
Spain  has  too  fruitful  been  in  men  of  blood, 
Who  equally  deserve  the  title  of  a  god  ; 
These  are  the  heroes  history  extols, 
Who  mount  in  flames  of  crime  the  heavenly  walls ; 
Millions  have  fallen  by  their  glorious  hands, 
And  by  their  breath  at  once  dispeopled  lands : 

(1)  The  story  of  Judas  needs  no  explaining,  his  exor 
bitant  treachery  may  very  well  rank  him  among  the  exalted 
criminals  of  the  world. 

(2)  Thirty  shining  stars  are  to  represent  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,  the  lustre  of  which  was  the  medium   of  his 
temptation  to  sell  innocent  blood. 

(3)  The  planets  and  stars  which  obtained  their  names 
from  the  gods  of  the  heathen  world  were  allowed  to  have 
influences  on  the  births  and  actions  of  men,   and  that 
influence  was  without  doubt  more  certain  than  the  reality 
of  their  history  and  supposed  godship,  but  as  the  author  is 
here  running  parallels,  and  erecting  a  new  constellation  of 
deities,  he  is  supposing  their  influence  also.    So  if  any  man 
were  born  under  the  influence  of  the  planet  Judas,  he  would 
most  certainly  betray  his  master  and  hang  himself  when  he 
had  done. 

(4)  Julian  was  the  most  hardened  apostate  that  ever  the 
world  saw,  and  his  speech  at  his  death,  abridged  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  '  Roman  History,'  will  testify  it ;  where 
it  appears  he  died  with  no  manner  of  reluctance,  but  a 
complete  heathen,  returned  as  much  to  his  heathenism  as 
if  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Christian  life. — '  Continuation 
of  the  Roman  History,'  vol.  iii,  p.  59. 

(5)  Peter  the  Cruel  was  deposed  from  his  throne  by  the 
Castilians  for  his  most  unsufferable  cruelties;   but  when 
restored  again  by  the  English  under  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  returned  to  his  former  excesses,  but  was  deposed 
again  by  his  subjects  and  slain  in  fight,  and  deserves  to  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  delighters  in  blood  that 
history  records. 

(6)  D'Alva  is  famous  in  history  for  losing,  as  Cortez  is  for 
gaining,  great  dominions  to  the  Spaniards  by  his  cruelty. 
D'Alva  boasted  he  had  executed  18,000  men  in  cold  blood 
by  the  hand  of  the  hangman  in  Flanders,  and,  by  the  cruelty 
and  barbarity  of  his  treatment,  caused  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  and,  after  forty  years'  war,  the  establishmen 
of  the  States  of  Holland  as  a  free  people  from  the  Spanish 
government. — 'Strada,'  lib.  iii,  p.  173. 

(7)  Hernando  Cortez    subdued  the   empire  of  Mexico 
destroying  all  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  cruelty  ant 
barbarity,  unpeopling  whole  kingdoms,  and  laying  waste 
vast  tracts  of  land  ;  he  destroyed  five  millions  of  people  in 
one  part  of  it,  and  peopled  the  country  with  Spaniards. 


Nor  shall  the  famed  Pizarro  (1)  be  forgot, 
Whose  merit's  equal,  though  his  fame  is  not ; 
His  grave's  a  mountain  of  Peruvian  bones, 
A  monument  more  lasting  than  of  stones. 
Torrents  of  blood  he  spilt,  huge  nations  sold, 
And  broil'd  Peruvian  kings  (2)  in  their  Peruvian 

gold: 

The  four  united  heroes  let  them  rise 
And  occupy  the  centre  of  the  skies. 
Old  Jupiter  with  all  his  high  extreme, 
For  blood  and  murders  but  a  fool  to  them. 
These  shall  the  high  comparison  disdain,  1 

They  scorn  to  act  by  halves,  and  boast  in  vain  ;  > 
Not  crowds  of  men,  but  crowds  of  nations  slain.  ) 


Whoe'er  shall  feel  their  infl'ence  in  their  blood, 
And  date  their  birth  when  these  in  high  conjunc 
tion  stood. 

Let  the  presaging  mother  stop  their  breath, 
And  slay  the  early  monster  in  the  birth ; 
Lest  fate   provide   the   wretch  with   arms  and 

power, 
And  he  be  born  whole  nations  to  devour. 

Satire,  among  the  Roman  relics  (3)  try, 
To  find  an  object  proper  for  the  sky  ; 
To  all  the  wondrous  shores  of  Tiber  go, 
The  Rhine,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the  Po. 

Let  fruitful  Rome  the  due  precedence  have, 
Two  gods  of  two  extremes  in  crime  she'll  crave : 
Great  Heliogabalus,  (4)  of  all  the  race, 
Deserves  the  high  imperial  starry  place. 
The  god  of  incest  and  of  all  excess, 
And  patron  of  the  high  luxuriant  feasts  ; 
Let  no  new  birth  in  his  division  stand, 
Lest  they  should  make  a  famine  in  their  land. 
In  the  high  spheres  let  him  give  light  alone, 
But  heaven  forbid  his  vices  should  be  known. 


(1)  Pizarro  was  a  Spanish  general  sent  by  Cortez  to  invade 
Peru  and  Chili ;  while  the  other  finished  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  he  slew  the  people  with  all  possible  torments,  and, 
destroying  the  capital  city,  left  a  monument  of  his  cruelty 
in  an  incredible  heap  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  inhabitants, 
whose  bones  remain  there,  as  they  say,  to  this  day. 

(2)  He  burnt  the  king  of  the  Peruvians,  after  he  had 
contracted  with  him  for  the  delivery  of  an  immense  trea 
sure. 

(3)  Roman  relic  means  the  remains  of  the  Roman,  as 
continued  in  the  Gennan  empire ;  which  though  it  has  suf 
fered  so  many  convulsions,  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name, 
yet  it  is  properly  the  relics  of  the  Roman  empire. 

(4)  Heliogabalus  was  emperor  of  Rome;  he  had   this 
name  because  he  was  the  priest  of  the  sun  before  he  came 
to  be  emperor;  he  was  chosen  by  the  army,     He  was 
so  abominably  vicious,  that  he  was  called  the  Roman  Sar- 
danapalus ;  his  luxury  was  so  boundless,  that  when  he  was 
on  the  sea-coasts  he  would  eat  nothing  but  fowl  from  the 
remotest  mountains;    and  when  farthest  from    the  sea, 
would  eat  nothing  but  sea-fish ;  he  fed  his  lamps  with 
balsam,    and   his  fish-ponds    with  water  perfumed  and 
scented.    He  forced  a  vestal  virgin  to  marry  him,   pre 
tending  that  he  being  a  priest  consecrated  to  the  sun,  and 
she  a  devoted  virgin,  their  issue  must  be  gods  ;  his  luxury 
occasioned  intolerable  expense,  and  that,  all  sorts  of  bri 
bery,   extortion,  sale  of  honours  and  offices  for  money; 
murder  was  a  consequence  of  the  rest,  for  he  found  him 
self  obliged  to  destroy  men  of  virtue,  and  those  that  op 
posed  his  wickedness ;  he  therefore  cut  off  abundance  of  in 
nocent  men,  and  particularly  murdered  several  senators, 
because  they  would  not  agree  to  erect  a  senate  of  women. 
After  such  a  brutish  reign  of  near  three  years  and  a  half, 
he  was  murdered  in  his  camp,  and,  with  a  thousand  indig 
nities  from  the  enraged   people,   his  body  was   dragged 
through  the  streets,  first  thrown  into  a  privy,  and  then  into 
the  Tiber.— Collier's  '  Geog.  Diet.' 
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Satire,  forget  the  crimes  we  should  conceal, 
'Twould  taint  the  world  his  story  to  reveal. 

With  him  let  eating  Maximinus  (1)  stand, 
The  god  of  gluttons,  born  to  starve  the  land  ; 
Whose  birth  soe'er  is  in  his  house  begun, 
Ye  fates,  provide  him  food,  or  he's  undone. 

Wenceslaus  (2)  will  the  mighty  want  supply, 
No  fiend  like  him  deserves  divinity  ; 
Let  him  among  th'  exalted  crew  advance, 
And  big  with  crime,  shall  god  of  crime  commence. 
The  fatal  star  that  shall  import  his  name, 
With  all  the  births  that  date  from  him  inflame : 
Th'   unhappy  wretch  with  his  own   vice  o'er- 

thrown, 
Will  sell  the  world  for  gold,  himself  for  none. 

Satire,  give  briefer  summons  to  the  sky, 
And  let  each  nation  name  their  deity ; 
The  Russ  shall  John  Balsilowitz  (8)  prefer, 
And  Lombard's  Charles,  too  justly  styled  severe. 
The  Grecians  challenge  Phocas  (4)  for  a  god, 
And  Christian  (5)  comes  from  Denmark  to  the 

bright  abode ; 

And  to  enlarge  the  roll  of  Christendom, 
Vile  Hildebrand's  (6)  detached  from  anti- Christian 
Rome. 


(1)  Maximinus,  emperor  of  Rome,  was  such  a  prodigious 
'   glutton,  or  had  such  a  furious  appetite,  that  it  was  his  com 
mon  diet  to  drink  eight  bottles  of  wine,  and  eat  40/.  of  flesh 
at  a  meal  j  he  was  such  a  monster  of  cruelty,  that  he  was 
called  the  Cyclops,  the  Busiris,  the  Sciron,  the  Phalaris, 
Typhon,  and  Gyges,  of  his  age ;  when  it  was  first  heard  at 
Rome  that  he  was  elected,  it  filled  all  the  city  with  lamenta 
tions,   the  women  and  the  children  ran  to  the.  temples  to 
implore  the  gods  that  he  might  never  enter  that  city,  which 
they  foresaw  he  would  act  the  fury  in,  and  fill  it  with 

!  blood  and  slaughter,  which  he  effectually  made  out ;  he 

;   never  spared  any  that  he  had  the  least  evil  eve  upon  ;  but 

put  to  death,  without  compassion,  high  and  low,  rich  and 

poor,  by  all  manner  of  tortures ;  the  senate  at  last  chose 

20  men  to  govern  against  him,  and  declared  him  a  public 

i   enemy  ;  at  last  he  was  butchered  by  his  own  soldiers  at 

the  siege  of  Aquilea  in  Italy. 

(2)  Winceslaus,  emperor  of  Germany  in  the  year  1400,  so 
vicious  and  debauched  that  he  was  deposed  by  the  elec 
tors,  and  so  exceedingly  debased  by  vice  and  covetousness, 
that  for  money  he  acquiesced  in  quitting  the  government, 
and  lived  in  Prague  in  all  intolerable  beastliness  and  vice. 

(3)  John  Balsilowitz  was  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of 
tyranny  that  ever  the  world  heard  of,  frequently  putting 
whole  families  to  death  for  his  mere  pleasure ;  his  bar 
barities  in  Livonia  are  impossible  to  be  related  ;  and  with 
out  other  particulars,  all  histories  record  him  the  most  cruel 
and  barbarous  wretch  that  ever  was  heard  of.     He  reigned , 
in  Muscovia,  and  died  anno  1584.— Puffend.  '  Instit.1  p.  352.  | 

(4)  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  East,  a  barbarous  and  inhu- ' 
man  tyrant,  abandoned  to  all  kinds  of  abominations  and 
debaucheries  ;  he  murdered  the  Emperor  Mauritius,  and 
the  empress  and  her  daughters ;  he  seized  upon  the  wives 
of  his  citizens  at  his  pleasure,  and  then  put  to  death  their 
husbands  for  disapproving  of  it ;  he  suffered  all  the  eastern 
empire  to  be  overrun  by  the  Persians  and  Sclavonians, 
while  he,  given  up  to  his  lusts  and  cruelties,  neglected  the 
due  defence  of  his  country  ;   he   followed  altogether  his 
own  appetite,  and  took  delight  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
most  illustrious  persons  in  the  empire  merely  for  his  plea 
sure  ;  at  last  he  was  seized  upon  by  surprise  by  one  Pho- 
tinus  whose  wife  he  had  ravished,  who  first  degraded  him 
and  clothed  him  with  a  filthy  and  ragged  robe,  and  sent 
him  to  Heraolius,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  by 
exquisite  tortures. 

(5)  Christian  II,  king  of  Denmark,  overrun  Sweden,  ex 
ercised  great  barbarities  under  the  sacred  engagement  of 
a  general  amnesty,  and  at  last,  for  his  tyrannies,  was  not 
only  driven  out  of  Swedeland,  but  was  alto  deposed  by 
his    own  subjects,  and  died  in  prison,   an  example  to 
tyrants. 

(6)  Hildebrand.  a  notorious  tyrannic  pope,  asimoniac,  a 
Sodomite,  a  wiiard,  an  everything  that  waa  vile  and  abo- 


No  wonder  the  infernal  roll's  supplied, 
From  that  high  chair  that  heaven  itself  defied  ; 
The  god  of  witchcraft,  and  of  sorcery, 
A  conjuring,  poisoning,  b— ing  deity. 

Prolific  France  might  people  all  the  skies 
With  villains  qualified  for  deities. 
Rich 'lieu  (1)  the  new  Apollo  might  have  stood, 
But  that  his  wit  was  mingled  so  with  blood  ; 
Let  him  the  god  of  politics  appear, 
And  influence  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war. 
Who  in  his  government  their  birthday  had, 
Will  both  be  witty,  bloody,  wise,  and  mad. 

Nor  can  great  Charles  the  Ninth  (2)  be  here 

forgot, 

The  skies  will  want  a  star  if  he's  left  out : 
He  shall  the  god  of  hypocrites  be  own'd, 
And  Janus  from  his  temples  be  postponed ; 
The  births  this  pointing  star  shall  e'er  engage, 
Shall  be  the  best  dissemblers  of  the  age  ; 
Like  him  they'll  smile  and  kill,  embrace  and  hate, 
And  under  fawning  kisses  prompt  your  fate. 
May  nature  plant  upon  th'  uuhappy  brow, 
Some  fatal   frown  that  men  the  wretch   may 

know;  (3) 

That  all  dissembling  art  can  never  hide, 
And  innocents  may  guilty  snares  avoid. 

Ten  mighty  monarchs  from  the  Gallic  throne, 
For  magnitude  of  crimes  might  struggle  to  be 

shown ; 

They'd  all  contend  for  room  among  the  stars, 
And  jostle  one  another  from  the  spheres ; 
In  equal  vileness  their  high  names  excel. 
And  in  superior  crimes  too  black  for  hell, 
But  by  consent  they  all  at  once  give  way, 
And  let  immortal  Lewis  come  in  play. 

His  (4)  ancestor,  whom  many  made  a  saint, 
And  legends  full  of  lies  his  glories  paint, 
Shall  willingly  his  lustre  all  resign, 
To  help  th'  exalted  wretch  in  orbs  to  shine. 
See  the  new-growing  constellation  (5)  rise, 
And  with  a  train  of  tyrants  mount  the  skies : 
The  ancestors  of  his  immortal  crimes, 
Blnzon'd  for  heroes  by  the  flattering  rhymes 
Of  antiquated  poesy  ;  but  now 
Sunk  down  below  our  praises,  and  below 


minable ;  for  which,  after  an  unheard-of  management  of 
himself,  deposing  the  emperor,  Henry  IV,  and  a  thousand 
horrid  pranks,  he  was  deposed  by  the  said  emperor,  the 
city  of  Rome  taken  by  storm,  and  himself  narrowly  escaped 
out  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  died  afterwards  very- 
miserable. 

(1 )  Richelieu  was  a  man  of  vast  judgment  and  prodigious 
wit,  founded  the  French  academy,  and  laid  the  founda 
tion  of  all  their  improvement  in  letters  which  they  have  since 
made ;  but  withal,  was  bloody,  arbitrary,  and  implacable. 

(2)  Charles  the  Ninth  caressed  the  Admiral  Coligni  with 
all  the  tokens  and  marks  of  friendship  ;  visited  him  when 
tie  had  been  wounded  in  an  attempt  to  assassinate  him, 
wept  over  him,  and  ordered  him  a  pretended  guard  for  his 
security,  yet  at  the  same  time  had  resolved  to  murder  him, 
and  caused  it  to  be  done  the  next  day 

(3)  This  is  a  wish  only,  that  Providence  would  place 
some  token  in  the  face  of  a  hypocrite,  that  an  innocent  man 
might  know  when  he  is  to  be  wheedled  into  his  destruction. 

(4)  Lewis  the  Holy,  who  went  on  the  first  royal  expedi 
tion  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  lost  his  army  there  in  fighting 
with  the  Saracens,  where  our  great  Richard,  duke  of  Corn- 
all,  also  lost  his  life. 

(5)  The  present  king  of  France,  supposed  to  be  attended 
by  all  the  bloodiest  tyrants  that  ever  reigned  in  that  king- 
lorn. 
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The  dignity  of  high  immortal  verse ; 

We  mightier  deeds,  in  mightier  lines  rehearse. 

Behold  the  mighty  thunderer,  and  know 
The  azure-arch  can  no  such  hero  show ; 
The  great,  th'  invincible,  (1)  are  names  too  small 
To  write  his  fame  in  letters  capital ; 
A  god's  (2)  the  only  title  can  explain, 
And  suit  the  mighty,  the  immortal  man. 

Great  Jove  shall  veil  his  lesser  majesty, 
And  to  his  rising  godship  now  give  way  ; 
His  forked  lightning  he  must  now  resign,  ~) 

The  title  may  be  his,  the  thunder's  thine,          / 
Witness  the  ravaged  Belgire,  and  the  plunder'd  f 
Rhine.  J 

If  seas  of  blood  and  mighty  numbers  slain, 
If  nations  long  oppress'd,  if  cries  of  men  ; 
If  devastation,  cruelty,  and  death, 
And  blasting  nations  with  tyrannic  breath  : 
If  flaming  towns,  if  ravish'd  virtue  lies, 
As  steps  to  mount  a  monarch  to  the  skies  : 
Lewis  to  reign  above  the  gods  may  claim, 
And  Jove  resign  his  thunder  and  his  name. 

Satire,  look  back,  and  search  the  world  awhile, 
And  find  a  patron-god  for  Albion's  isle ; 
Britannia  (3)  must  not  all  alone  remain,  ) 

Without  one  star  in  the  celestial  train : 
Has  she  so  many  tyrants  born  in  vain  ?  ) 

Heaven  knows,  the  difficulty  only  lies, 
In  who's  the  fittest  monster  for  the  sides : 
Satire,  reflect  with  care,  due  caution  give, 

Some are  dead,  beware  of  those  alive. 

If  thou  too  near  the  present  age  begin, 
Truth  will  be  crime,  and  courage  will  be  sin  ; 
The  mighty  gods  of  vice  thou'lt  paint  in  vain, 
Unless  thou  think  of  some  of  those  remain. 

Adjourn  the  easy  task,  and  let  us  see 
Among  the  sons  of  crime  to  find  an  English  deity ; 
Let  him  be  one  that  has  enjoy'd  the  crown, 
That  all  the  rest  may  his  advancement,  own.. 
What  though  great  Rochester  (4)  is  left  below, 
And  thou  Apollo's  seat  on  Rich'lieu  didst  bestow ; 
Let  him  be  Pan,  (5)  whom  shepherd-swain  adores, 
And  all  the  shepherdesses  be  his  whores ; 
His  royal  master  best  becomes  the  place, 
The  old  Priapus'  glory  to  deface, 
Yet  have  a  care,  lest  female  gods  be  spoil'd, 
For  he'll  get  all  the  goddesses  with  child ; 


(1)  A  truer  thunderer  than  Jupiter,   and  much  more 
worthy  of  the  exalted  sphere. 

(2)  The    titles  the  French    academists  and  poets  fre 
quently  give  their  present  monarch  in  their  writings. 

(3)  Britain  has  had  her  share  of  tyrants,  and  the  long  roll 
of  them  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  books. 

(4)  In  wit  and  crime  the  late  Lord  Rochester  was  hardly 
ever  outdone  by  one  man  in  the  world. 

(5)  Pan  was  called  the  sylyan  god)  and  issaidtohave 
cleared  all  the  rest  with  the  charm  of  his  pipe,  in  which  he 
excelled,  and  which  he  invented,  and  with  the  harmony  of 
his  cittern,  on  which,  they  say,  he  played  as  he  was  born. 
The    image  of  Pan    too  admirably  suits    the   late  Lord 
Rochester;  Pan  was  painted,  half  man,  half  goat;  his  upper 
part  is  the  man,  and  his  lower  part  the  beast;  nothing  can 
suit  the  character  better ;  he  had  a  head  filled  with  the 
refinest  wit,  but  the  vices  of  his  other  part  were  brutal  and 
intolerable,  justly  suited  to  the  representation  of  a  goat, 
and  abhorred  by  all  good  men. 


His  furious  lust  will  dignity  despise. 

And  spread  his  viler  image  through  the  skies. 

Let  him  be  god  of  all  unchaste  desires, 

Where'er  he  rules  the  blood,  the  blood  he  fires ; 

He  that's  in  this  unhappy  crisis  got, 

Castrate  him  young,  before  his  brain's  too  hot. 

Satire,  thy  country's  glory  now  pursue, 
If  other  lands  have  one,  let  thine  have  two  ; 
Step  back  two  ages  and  exalt  on  high, 

Great  J the  modern  Bacchus  of  the  sky ; 

But  give  him  time  before  his  ghost  appear, 
Lest  his  uneasy  fame  bewray  his  fear  : 
Let  him  be  patron  of  the  timorous  race, 
Fear  in  the  head,  and  frenzy  in  the  face  ; 
His  constellation,  where  it's  felt  beneath, 
Will  make  men  strive  to  die  for  fear  of  death. 
See  how  we  worship  in  his  house  of  sin,  (1) 
His  exaltation  with  his  crimes  begin : 
Aloft  we  view  the  bacchanalian  king,  (2) 
Below  the  sacred  anthems  daily  sing ;  (3) 
His  vast  excess  the  pencil's  art  displays, 
And  triumphs  in  the  clouds  above  our  praise ; 
What  can  with  equal  force  devotion  move, 
We  pray  below,  and  he's  debauch'd  above  ; 
The  drunk'n  monarch  all  our  prayers  defies, 
And  boldly  revels  in  th'  exalted  skies. 
Satire,  thy  justice  cannot  well  deny, 
T'  exalt  him  here,  that's  there  set  up  so  high  : 
Art  had  thy  verse  anticipated  there, 
And  god-like  placed  the  monarch  in  the  air. 

Satire,  go  back  no  farther,  leave  a  space, 
for  future  heroes  of  sublimer  race  ; 
Content  thyself  with  these,  let  all  men  try, 
To  find  out  such  another  galaxy. 
These  shall  thy  class  of  modern  gods  complete,  ~) 
And  these  alone  enjoy  the  shining  seat,  / 

Too  vile  for  heav'n,  and  for  the  world  too  f 
great.  J 

If  any  ask  thee  what  high  place  remains, 

And  what  bright  orb  thy  William's  star  contains ; 
Tell  'em  that  he  who  pull'd  down  tyrants  here, 
'reclaims  eternal  wars  against  them  there  : 
Tell  'em  he  scorns  the  fiction  of  divine, 
Ind  lives  an  age's  voyage  beyond  their  line. 
There  he's  a  God  indeed,  for  th'  heavenly  face 
ives  high  similitude  to  the  immortal  race ; 
^here  he  possesses  infinite,  complete, 
>Vhom  here  he  could  no  more  than  imitate, 
I  guard  of  glorious  lights  form'd  his  ascent, 

And  wond'ring  stars  adored  him  as  he  went : 
he  planetary  gods  eclipsed  and  fled, 
esign'd  their  light,  and  veil'd  the  guilty  head ; 
superior  glory  light'n'd  all  the  way, 
>Vith  beams  shot  out  from  everlasting  day ; 
iarmonious  music  form'd  in  choirs  of  love, 

~Yom  the  immortal  symphony  above  ; 
n  charming  measures  all  his  actions  sung, 

And  with  seraphic  anthems  moved  along. 

Thus  William  went,  I  saw  the  saint  ascend, 
nd  sympathetic  joy  did  optic  powers  extend  ; 


(1)  The  banqueting  house. 

(2)  The  paintings  on  the  ceiling  in  the  banqueting  house 
epresent  all  manner  of  bacchanalian  excesses,  and  the  king 

equently  crowned  with  the  triumphs  of  drunkenness. 

(3)  The  place  now  turned  into  a  chapel  royal,  and  the 
vine  service  sung  by  the  choir  of  the  household. 
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I  saw  th'  exalted  hero  at  the  gate, 

My  soul  went  up  with  him,  'tis  hardly  come  back 

yet. 
Wonder  no  more  new  raptures  fire  my  pen, 


When  William's  name  I  chance  to  write,  and  when 

I  search  the  lustre  of  his  memory, 

The  best  of  monarchs,  and  of  men  to  me. 


BOOK    II. 


SATIRE,  descend,  thy  just  resentments  show, 
From  gods  above,  describe  the  gods  below :  (1) 
Yet  let  thy  just  respect  to  crowns  be  shown, 
The  monarchs,  not  the  monarchy  disown  ; 
For  governments  from  heaven  might  first  appear 
But  governors  came  from  the  Lord  knows  where. 

Tell  us  how  patriarchal  power  began, 
As  heaven's  first  dictate  how  to  model  man ; 
A  sketch  of  monarchy,  by  which  he  knew, 
What  methods  of  command  he  should  pursue. 

If  patriarchal  power  began  the  line, 
That  patriarchal  power  was  then  divine  ; 
Sacred  (2)  the  high  original  may  be, 
But  how  convey'd 

To  long  posterity ; 

There  the  yet  unsurmounted  scruple  lies, 
Chok'd  with  the  throng  of  vast  absurdities  : 
If  to  the  mighty  parallel  we  go, 
What  vast  discording  parts  appear  below  ; 
Succeeding  monarchs  sons  of  time  and  fate, 
Derive  no  line  from  patriarchal  state. 

The  first  majestic  father  of  mankind, 
That  e'er  by  primogenial  title  reign'd  ; 
What  marks  of  modern  tyrants  could  he  show? 
And  where's  the  streams  of  blood  that  ran  below  ? 
Had  he  his  infant  power  set  up  by  force, 
His  very  sons  would  have  rebell'd  of  course. 
Saturn  '(3)  himself,  who  his  own  sons  devour'd. 
Was  by  his  own  true  progeny  o'crpower'd  ; 
And  had  extended  power  at  first  began, 
And  wild  oppression  mix'd  the  juster  reign  ; 
Not  all  the  ties  of  nature,  or  of  blood, 
Could  have  the  laws  of  self-defence  withstood. 
Not  all  the  patriarchal  high  pretence, 
Could  have  prevail'd  to  supersede  their  sense ; 
In  crowns  or  families  the  course  of  things, 
The  same  effects  from  the  same  causes  brings  ; 
All  things  in  nature's  proper  channel  run, 
The  tyrant  father  makes  the  rebel  son. 

Then  view  the  small  extent  of  native  power, 
And  how  unqualified  their  subjects  to  devour. 


(1)  Kings  are  called  gods  in  scriptures,  and  the  word  gods 
here  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  kings  or  sovereign  princes 
of  whom  the  subject  now  particularly  conies  to  treat. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  book  is  designed,  or  can  be  construed 
to  decry  or  expose  monarchy,  or  the  sovereignty  of  govern 
ment  by  kings ;  but  to  prove  that  they  have  no  powers 
immediately  deputed   from   heaven  superior  and  unsub- 
jected  to  the  good  of  those  they  govern ;  and  that  when  they 
assume  such  a  right,  they  become  tyrants,  invaders  of  right, 
and  may  be  deposed  by  the  people  they  govern. 

(3)  Saturn,  who  is  feigned  to  devour  his  own  children,  was 
banished  by  his  children ;  the  story  is  supposed  allegoric, 
•viz.  that  he  tyrannized  over  his  subjects,  and  was  deposed 
and  banished,  or  driven  out  of  his  country  for  it. 


Small  was  the  bound  of  his  imperial  state, 
Confined  within  his  own  paternal  gate  ; 
The  dignity  of  government  was  high, 
But  all  his  kingdom  was  his  family ; 
To  regulate  the  decencies  of  life, 
The  monarch  ruled  his  household  and  his  wife  ; 
By  just  descent  his  narrow'd  rule  went  on, 
And  government  descended  to  his  son. 

But  how  did  families  to  nations  rise, 
Join  for  defence,  and  form  societies  ? 
In  the  paternal  right-no  man  could  reign, 
Farther  than  his  own  household  did  contain  ; 
And  every  son  might  from  his  rule  divide, 
Be  king  himself,  and  by  himself  preside. 

If  families  united  by  consent, 
There  we  come  back  to  laws  of  government ; 
Compact  and  mutual  treaties  of  accord, 
Between  a  willing  people  and  their  lord. 

But  since  this  doctrine  frights  our  men  of  power, 
And  leaves  no  room  their  neighbours  to  devour ; 
But  lays  foundations  of  abhorr'd  dispute, 
Rebellions,  revolutions,  God  knows  what ; 
Subjects  the  crown  to  barb'rous  things,  call'd 

rules, 
And  liberty,  that  bait  for  free-born  fools. 

Let  us  the  patriarchal  scheme  display, 
While  nature  in  her  infant  cradle  lay  ; 
Wis»  Providence,  that  all  events  foreknew, 
Directs  the  world  their  safety  to  pursue  : 
While  in  the  infant  ages  of  the  kind, 
Nature  to  first  paternal  rule  confined  ; 
The  men  untainted,  and  their  number  few, 
The  patriarchal  government  (1)  might  do. 

But  as  to  wider  regions  nations  spread, 
And  weaker  numbers  made  the  great  their  head, 
Eternal  feuds  the  petty  lords  (2)  invade. 
To  lust  and  crime,  by  lust  and  crime  betray'd ; 
Necessity  confederate  heads  directs, 
And  power  united,  power  exposed  protects ; 

(1)  No  man  of  common  sense  imagines,  that  at  the  first 
propagation  of  mankind  there  were  such  governments  as 
are  among  us  at  this  time.     But  in  those  times  each  father, 
without  being  subject  to  any  superior  power,  governed  his 
wife,  children,  and  servants,  as  a  sovereign. 

(2)  Nay  it  seems  very  probable  to  me,  that  even  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge,  there  was  no  magistracy,  or  any  civil 
constitution;  but  that  the  government  was  lodged  only  in 
each  father  of  his  family ;  for  it  is  scarce  to  be  imagined 
that  such  abominable  disorders  should  have  been  intro 
duced,  where  the  power  of  magistrates    and    laws  was 
exercised  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  after  once  the  rules  of 
government  were  constituted,  we  do  not  find  mankind  in 
general  did  run  into  such  enormities,  of  which  God  Almighty 
was  obliged  to  purge  the  world  by  an  universal  punishment. 
Puflcndorfs  'Introduct.  to  the  History  of  Europe,'  p.  1. 
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The  nature  of  the  thing  directs  the  mode, 
And  government  was  born  in  public  good : 
Safety  with  right  and  property  combines, 
And  thus  necessity  with  nature  joins. 

And  here's  the  jus  divinum  truly  found, 
Confederate  heads  with  sacred  titles  crown'd ; 
For  safety  and  the  general  welfare  join,  (1) 
And  make  the  laws  of  government  divine ; 
They  only  could  successive  right  convey, 
When  they  that  had  the  power  to  rule,  obey ; 
By  forms  and  stipulations  they  depute,  (2) 
Who  shall  the  right  where  kings  submit  dispute  ? 
With  right  divine  they  consecrate  his  throne, 
By  choice  convey  what  was  by  birth  their  own.  (3) 
The  well  subjected  families  unite, 
And  patriarchal  princes,  by  due  choice  submit ; 
The  public  safety  first  directs  the  choice, 
And  patriarchal  suffrage,  joins  diviner  voice. 

Paternal  power  at  first  was  incomplete, 
Too  weak  for  empire,  and  for  rule  unfit ; 
The  numerous  monarchs  quarrelsome  and  proud, 
Involved  their  little  governments  in  blood ; 
Eternal  wars  and  undecided  strife, 
Unhinged  mankind,  and  cross'd  the  ends  of  life ; 
Immortal  struggles  for  pretended  right, 
Proceed  to  blood,  and  men  for  trifles  fight. 
Prompted  by  crime  the  vicious  wretch  rebels, 
And  the  just  force  of  injured  right  repels ; 
And  thus  the  world  would  to  this  day  have  flow'd, 
In  seas  of  troubles,  and  in  streams  of  blood. 

Satire,  the  specimen,  let's  recommend, 
Where  patriarchal  monarchy  remain'd  ; 
How  Western  Highlands  (4)  under  every  clan, 
The  old  mock-magistracy  still  maintain ; 
View  their  good  laws  and  wholesome  government ; 
Divine  the  form,  infernal  the  intent. 
All  their  first  fancied  power  and  ancient  right, 
First  form'd  in  blood,  and  then  maintain'd  by  might; 
View  here  the  ancient  patriarchal  jest,  ^ 

With  target  arm'd,  in  plaid  and  bonnet  dress'd,  >• 
And  from  paternal  government  possess'd.          ) 

The  prince,  with  whoop  and  whistling  trumpet 

shrill, 

Summons  his  slaves  from  ev'ry  neighb'ring  hill, 
Tells  them,  his  enemy's  bull  has  stole  his  cow,  (5) 


(1)  'Tis  plain  this  learned  author  implies,  that  patriarchal 
power  was  not  adapted  to  rule  great  nations,  but  that  in 
finite  feuds  and  petty  wars  would  succeed,  which  must  end 
in  conquest  and  monarchy. 

(2)  That  government  prescribed  by  laws,  compacts  ano 
agreements  was  produced  by  the  necessity  of  things  for  the 
public  safety. 

(3)  That  these  compacts  and  governments  being  made 
originally  by  the  uniting  of  those  paternal  heads  who  had 
originally  that  divine  right,  have  the  inheritance  of  that 
divine  right  conveyed  to  them,  and  divine  right  is  so  con 
veyed  in  the  people,  not  in  the  princes. 

(4)  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  patriarchal  power 
seems  to  retain  its  original,  and  the  nature  of  it  is  displayed 
where  the  men  of  a  name  pay  all  an  undisputed  obedience 
to  him  they  call  the  head  of  the  clan  or  family ;  if  he  calls 
they  come  with  obedient  cheerfulness ;  and  nothing  has  beer 
more  frequent  than  for  the  whole  body  of  a  clan,  or  all  o 
such  or  such  a  name,  upon  the  least  trifle  of  a  quarre 
between  the  heads  on  either  side,  to  meet  armed,  and  figh 
desperately  till  the  quarrel  was  decided  by  blood. 

(5)  Many  times  upon  these  occasions  hundreds  of  men 
have  been  killed,  or  rather  murdered,  on  a  side  for  some 
impertinent  wrangle ;  as,  for  a  cow  or  a  horse,  or  any  sue] 
country  trespass. 


And  dire  revenge  th'  obedient  rabble  vow ; 
With  mighty  targ,  and  basket-hilted  knife, 
Battle  and  blood  decide  the  antic  strife  ;  (1) 
The  namelings  fight,  because  the  clan  commands, 
And  wild  confusion  rules  th'  ungovern'd  lands. 

Hence  conquest  shared  the  patriarchal  crown, 
And  right  by  power,  pull'd  right  by  nature  down  ; 
Men  that  began  the  sweets  of  blood  to  taste, 
By  lust  of  rule  push'd  on,  laid  nature  waste ; 
Scatter'd  inferior  force,  and  fix'd  a  throne, 
And  all  their  power  could  grasp  they  call'd  their 


If  then  to  conquest  we  would  have  recourse, 
We  find  the  wound  as  bad,  the  med'cine  worse ; 
The  strictest  search  no  steps  of  conquest  find, 
In  all  the  early  ages  of  mankind  ; 
In  nature's  youth,  the  bond  of  heav'n  was  strong, 
Ambition  quite  unborn,  the  world  but  young  •. 
Rapine  and  root  of  crime  (2)  obtain'd  no  place, 
And  sin  had  made  no  wrinkles  in  her  beauteous 

face; 

The  seeds  of  crime,  no  cause  of  crime  entail'd, 
But  universal  honesty  prevail'd  : 
Then  patriarchal  innocence  might  reign, 
But  what  did  all  the  dignity  contain  ? 
Justice  in  peace  might  native  truth  attend, 
Rather  to  pilot  nations  than  defend  ; 
No  sword  was  drawn  to  make  his  power  be  known, 
Age  was  his  sceptre,  and  grey  hairs  his  crown ; 
The  high  decisive  voice  revered,  because 
Heav'n  spoke  by  him  the  voice  of  nature's  laws  ; 
And  all  he  said  was  echoed  from  mankind, 
By  God's  eternal  witness  in  the  mind  j  (3) 
Had  he  imposed  his  viler  will  for  law, 
And  drove  the  subjects  he  was  raised  to  draw; 
Strife  and  opposing  nature  would  have  shown 
The  small  extent  of  his  corrupted  throne. 


But  men  and  crimes,  as  they  in  numbers  grew, 
Old  rules  laid  down,  and  vice  directed  new  ; 
Pride  and  ambition  hand  in  hand  invade, 
Nations,  by  equal  seeds  of  crime  betray'd ; 
Method  their  absent  honesty  supplies, 
And  crime  extenuates  crime : 

The  guilty  flii 
I  To  shifts  and  shams,  and  refuges  of  lies. 


ray  d ; 

;s,  ^ 

Ity  flies,  f 

lies.  J 


Thus  pride  brings  strife,  and  wars  to  strife 

succeed, 

Truth  yields,  and  falsehood  governs  in  his  stead ; 
Justice  and  honesty  by  inches  fail, 
And  violence  and  injury  prevail. 

Hence  tyrants,  and  from  these  infected  springs, 
Flows  the  best  title  of  the  best  of  kings  ; 
Conceived  by  pride,  and  born  of  violence, 
So  free  from  claim  they  wanted  the  pretence  ; 
Invaded  right  to  growing  force  submits, 
Oppression  charges  home,  and  honesty  retreats  ; 
Weak  truth  gives  way  to  power,  and  power  prevails 
And  universal  slavery  entails ; 


(1)  This  would  certainly  have  been  the  consequence  of 
patriarchal  monarchies,  where  the  governments  must  have 
been  numerous,  small,  and  only  governed  by  power  and 
absolute  will ;  the  strongest  would  of  course  have  subdued 
all  the  rest  at  last. 

(2)  Covetousness,  which  is  called  the  root  of  all  evil. 

(3)  Conscience. 
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The  first  oppression's  the  produce  of  sin, 
And  always  follows  where  our  crimes  begin. 

Then  listen,  satire,  to  the  general  voice, 
And  let  the  men  of  murmur  take  their  choice. 
Let  'em  in  sociate  compacts  place  a  crown, 
Or  let  'em  conquest  and  invasion  own  : 
'Tis  all  the  same,  the  right's  alike  divine, 
The  same  in  justice,  and  the  same  in  line  ; 
Heav'n  has  no  hand  in  the  politic  fraud, 
Nature  directed,  consequence  obcy'd. 

Tli'  immortal  laws  of  moral  right  were  given, 
As  guides  of  conduct,  by  indulgent  heaven ; 
Jnstice  and  truth  kept  all  the  world  in  awe, 
And  right  and  wrong  were  settled  first  by  law ; 
The  rules  of  worship  and  subjection  set, 
What  things -we  ought  to  do,  and  what  omit :  (1) 
Due  knowledge  first  infused  by  Providence, 
And  bounds  mark'd  out  to  man's  obedience. 

But,  as  to  government,  he  left  him  free, 
Nature  directed :  rules  of  polity  ; 
Needless  to  dictate,  to  his  reason  known, 
'Twas  in  himself,  the  hint  was  all  his  own  ; 
Reason  the  easy  methods  did  contain, 
And  heaven,  that  never  speaks  or  acts  in  vain, 
Wisely  foreknowing  nature  would  direct, 
Plainly  omits,  for  heaven  can't  neglect. 

Why  did  not  heaven  prescribe  the  laws  of  life, 
As  when  to  eat,  or  sleep,  or  kiss  his  wife ; 
But  that  directed  nature  knew  its  law, 
And  faithful  instinct  would  performance  draw. 

Society  to  regulation  tends,  (2) 
As  naturally  as  means  pursue  their  ends ; 
The  wit  of  man  could  never  yet  invent, 
A  way  of  life  without  u  government ; 
Subordination  is  the  soul  of  law, 
And  rules  of  life  to  rules  of  living  will  draw  ; 
What  need  had  power  to  prescribe  the  man, 
Let  him  go  on  without  it  if  he  can. 

Had  he  in  state  of  innocence  remain'd, 
His  happiness  had  all  that's  good  contained ; 
No  property,  no  right  or  wrong,  had  known  ; 
Each  man  had  all  the  world,  and  all  his  own  : 
'Twas  crime  put  mau  in  need  of  government, 
To  guard  just  right,  and  injury  prevent; 
That  government  that  does  not  this  way  tend, 
Destroys  itself  as  it  destroys  its  end. 

Nor  shall  we  here  dispute  the  name  of  king, 
The  method  seems  as  nat'ral  as  the  thing : 
That  whosoe'er  society  shall  choose, 
All  men  should  him  obey,  and  none  refuse ; 
And  'tis  as  just  that  he  should  reign  by  rules, 
Else  he  must  be  a  tyrant,  they  of  course  be  fools. 
No  man  agrees  to  be  by  force  opprest, 
'Tis  force  alone  must  reconcile  us  to  the  jest ; 
Custom  and  want  of  means  may  keep  men  low, 
And  make  submission  seem  like  nature  too; 

(1)  In  all  the  moral  laws,  in  all  the  institutions  of  Pro 
vidence,  read  of  in  the  early  history  of  the  world,  heaven 
was  observed  never  to  direct  them  in  matters  of  government, 
u  a  thing  left  wholly  to  their  own  choice. 

(2)  This  is  according  to  the  stated  arguing  from  the  laws 
of    nature  and    human    understanding. — Vide   'Oceana,' 
Algernon  Sidney,  Mr  Locke,  &c. 


But  of  all  nations  let  them  find  me  one 
That  strove  to  sink,  and  chose  to  be  undone. 

Compact's  the  womb  of  real  majesty, 
The  rest  is  all  eccentric  tyranny ; 
By  force  attempted,  and  by  fraud  maintain'd, 
Fraud  only  can  uphold  what  force  has  gain'd. 

How  can  that  foot  of  government  be  best, 
Where  none  obey  but  those  who  can't  resist  ? 

Why  Providence  has  left  the  world  so  long 
To  violence,  shall  now  employ  our  song ; 
Put  the  inquiring  nations  out  of  doubt, 
Satire  will  find  the  easy  riddle  out : 
How  it  began,  how  native  freedom  fell,  ~\ 

Form'd  in  the  dark  confed'racy  of  hell,  f 

Speak,  satire,  for  there's  none  like  thee  can  f 
tell.  3 

But  first  examine  the  diviner  race, 
And  search  the  heavenly  image  in  their  face : 
For  if  the  sacred  power  were  all  divine, 
How  comes  the  devil  has  thus  debauch'd  the 

line? 

How  came  these  godlike  men  in  power  sublime 
To  mingle  their  divinity  with  crime  ? 
In  place  supreme,  and  godlike  in  their  reign, 
But  soil'd  with  vice  below  the  worst  of  men. 
How  came  they  void  of  sense  as  well  as  grace, 
And  tainted  blood  debauch'd  the  sacred  race  ? 
Incarnate  mischiefs  centre  in  their  heads, 
And  surfeited  debauches  in  their  beds ; 
Gorged  with  insatiate  avarice  and  blood, 
And  troops  of  hellish  lusts  about  'em  crowd ; 
From  whence  does  all  their  sordid  crimes  proceed, 
Which    makes   fate   groan,   and   ruin'd  nations 
bleed  1 

If  they  from  heav'n  possess'd  a  power  supreme, 
From  God  received,  and  held  of  none  but  him  ; 
Above  the  laws,  accountable  to  none. 
But  by  immortal  right  possess'd  the  crown ; 
In  person  sacred,  of  seraphic  line, 
By  birth  and  place  inherently  divine  : 
The  high-exalted  office  all  their  own, 
And  by  their  persons  sanctified  the  throne :  (1) 
Then  kings' were  gods,  (2)  the  race  celestial, 
And  sacred  majesty  becomes  the  style. 
He  that  blasphemes  the  name  should  be  destroy'd, 
And  they  as  well  be  worshipp'd  as  obey'd  ; 
Temples  be  dedicated  to  their  fames. 
And  anthems  sung  to  their  immortal  names  ; 
Poets  in  their  just  praise  employ  their  song, 
And  virgins  dance  it  in  the  rural  throng ; 
Rebels  by  thunder  should  from  heaven  be  slain, 
Their  blasted  projects  always  form'd  in  vain ; 
Heav'n  would  not  fail  his  handiwork  to  bless, 
But  as  he  gave  the  crown  he'd  give  success  ; 
Prosperous  rebellion  would  in  embryo  die, 
And  plots  would  be  suppress'd  by  majesty _j 


(1)  If  all  these  heads  of  argument  were  true,  as  Sir  R. 
Filmer  and  the  patrons  of  divine  right  allege,  the  king  must 
be  something  more  than  a  man  ;  for  a  creature  vested  with 

{all  the  sanctions  they  thus  place  in  the  person  reigning 

i  must  be  so  exalted  as  to  merit  some  other  title  than  that  of 

ia  man. 

j  (2)  The  power  ascribed  to  kings  by  this  doctrine  would 
denominate  them  to  be  gods  ;  and  they  may  as  well  demand 

,  adoration,  as  such  a  kind  of  obedience  as  these  men  allege 

i  U  due  to  them. 
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The  pointed  lightnings  would  their  throne  protect, 
And  high  omniscient  sight  would  treason  soon 

detect ; 

The  mighty  sovereign  power  that  rules  on  high, 
Would  with  unconquerable  power  supply; 
Heaven  would  his  image  constantly  defend, 
Seraphic  legions  would  their  power  attend  ; 
The  Titans  of  the  world  would  strive  in  vain, 
Justice  would  compass  the  celestial  man. 

But  heaven  has  witness'd  by  his  high  command, 
And  doom'd  down  tyrants  by  the  people's  hand  ; 
Declared  his  equal  anger  at  their  crimes, 
And  own'd  the  revolutions  of  the  times. 
He  has  pull'd  down  the  tyrants  of  the  age, 
And  bless'd  the  just  effects  of  pop'lar  rage  ; 
Tumbled  the  Jus  divinum  from  the  throne, 
And  set  the  foot  of  freedom  on  the  crown. 
The  laws  of  nature  bind  the  truth  so  fast, 
That  'twill  as  long  as  laws  and  nature  last; 
Heaven  can  no  fiction  so  absurd  decree, 
That  men  should  date  their  crimes   from   his 
authority. 

Shall  tyrants  plead  their  mission  from  on  high, 
And  guard  their  mischiefs  by  their  majesty ; 
Entitle  heaven  to  all  they  can  commit, 
And  ruin  nations  by  the  sacred  cheat ; 
With  rapes  and  murders  first  debauch  the  throne, 
And  make  the  text  those  rapes  and  murders 

own ; 

Preach  the  religion  of  obedience  due, 
To  such  as  no  religion  ever  knew ; 
Princes  that  give  their  will  its  eager  gust, 
And  sacrifice  the  nations  to  their  lust, 
Are  these  the  persons  sanctified  by  line  ? 
Then  Lucifer  himself  may  be  divine. 

Forbid  it,  heaven,  that  governors  should  prove, 
The  right  of  blood  and  murder  from  above. 
The  royal  crimes  of  princes  blast  the  sense, 
And  show  the  weakness  of  the  sham  pretence  ; 
We  find  no  real  merit  in  a  throne, 
To  sanctify  the  person  by  the  crown ; 
Since  such  as  wiser  heaven  designs  to  curse, 
Are  not  made  better  by  it,  but  the  worse ; 
It  cannot  be  that  men  of  lust  and  blood, 
Can  in  the  right  divine  be  understood  ; 
It  quite  destroys  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
That  heaven  should  so  uphold  a  monster  king. 

But  kings  are  gods : 

That  title  owns  they  must, 
Like  him  be  sacred,  and  like  him  be  just j 
If  o'er  the  last  the  vicious  lust  prevails, 
The  sanction  dies,  and  all  the  godhead  fails ; 
His  high  desert's  a  jest,  a  ridicule, 
And  he's  more  vile  than  those  he  ought  to  rule ; 
Abandon'd  to  his  crimes  he  ought  to  find 
Himself  abandon'd  too  by  all  mankind ; 
With  the  Assyrian  monarch  (1)  turn'd  to  grass, 
As  much  a  tyrant,  and  as  much  an  ass ; 
I  know  no  meaner,  abject,  monstrous  thing, 
Than  an  exalted  devil  made  a  king. 

Satire,  thy  verse  to  th'  pencil's  art  prefer, 
They  paint  the  face,  but  thou  the  character; 


(1)  Nebuchadnezzar,  whom  God  deprived  of  his  senses 
and  his  subjects  excluded  him  both  from  the  govcrnmeni 
and  also  from  human  society. 


Poets  may  wicked  princes  so  adore, 
We  cannot  g.ld  their  crimes ;  a  whore's  a  whore. 
|  Perish  those  poets,  and  be  damn'd  (1)  the  song") 
Which  with  this  nonsense  charm'd  the  world  so  f 
long,  r 

That  he  who  does  no  right  can  do  no  wrong,     j 

The  claim  of  conquest  (2)  thus  derived  from  ~) 

sin,  / 

Where  will  the  sacred,  where  the  right  begin  ?  f 

And  when  did  this  encroaching  cheat  come  in  1 J 

Ancient  as  sin,  and  close  allied  in  time, 
With  mischief  born,  and  midwifed  in  by  crime  ; 
Tyrannic  power  invaded  common  right, 
And  justice  sunk  beneath  the  arms  of  might. 
If  this  be  right,  if  this  entails  a  crown, 
It  much  more  makes  it  just  to  pull  it  down ; 
For  crowns  that  by  oppression  are  obtain'd, 
May  by  the  like  oppression  be  regain'd  ; 
Th'  injustice  will  be  in  the  first  offence,  (3) 
And  'tis  the  cause  defends  the  consequence. 

Heaven  had  no  hand  at  all  in  the  design, 
'Twas  wild  oppression  taught  men  first  to  reign ; 
Belus  and  Nimrod,  who,  as  'tis  supposed, 
Large  families  in  kingdoms  first  enclosed ; 
Who  made  the  patriarchal  power  comply, 
And  sociate  rule  submit  to  monarchy ; 
Were  they  inspired  ?  did  God  the  crime  command, 
And  introduce  destruction  in  the  land  ? 
Forbid  it,  satire,  let's  no  more  blaspheme, 
Worship  sham  power,  and  banter  the  supreme ; 
It  cannot  be,  heav'n  can't  support  a  throne, 
Erected  purely  to  pull  down  his  own  ; 
Almighty  power,  'tis  own'd,  can  all  things  do, 
But  power  does  nature  constantly  pursue; 
Th'  eternal  attributes  go  hand  in  hand, 
And  this  must  first  direct  what  those  command ; 
This  governs  first  of  all,  and  that  protects, 
And  that  must  execute  what  this  directs  ; 
Heaven  must  its  nature  change,  and  cease  to  be, 
Corrupt  in  will,  and  weak  in  majesty, 
Whene'er  it  shall  against  itself  command, 
And  own  the  mischiefs  which  it  has  coademn'd. 

First  government  was  nat'ral  all,  and  free,      ~l 
And  fix'd  in  patriarchal  majesty, 
From  thence  convey'd  by  right  to  property,  (4)  j 


(1)  The  reader  is  desired  to  understand  this  word  in  ths 
language  of  the  poets,  who  use  it  when  any  of  their  works 
are  generally  disliked,  or  condemned  and  censured,  and  not 
in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word  ;   and  therefore  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  song,  not  to  the  poets ;  and  I  should  have 
inserted  none  of  this  note  but  for  the  captious  distemper  of 
the  age,  which  is  apt  to  condemn  a  work  for  a  word,  and 
that  word  not  because  it  merits  the  censure,  but  because 
they  do  not  understand  it. 

(2)  Conquest  must  begin  in  covetousness  and  ambition ; 
for  all  offensive  war,  except  such  as  is  sincerely  preventive, 
must  be  unjust. 

(3)  If  it  be  just  to  conquer,  it  must  be  just  in  another  to 
conquer  him ;    and  so  on,  till  the  world  was  filled  with 
invasions  and  eternal  encroachments  of  growing  power. 

(4)  This  is  the  plain  original  of  government.     Men  found 
the  patriarchal  power  deficient  in  many  things  when  the 
world  began  to  multiply,  and  that  it  was  wholly  unqualified 
for  large  communities  ;  and  some,  encroaching  upon  others, 
threatened,  and  began  to  grow  formidable  to  the  rest.    To 
preserve  therefore  the  rights  an'l  properties  these  families 
enjoyed  in  the  world,  they  first  confederate  several  of  these 
patriarchal  families  or  kingdoms  together  for  mutual  de 
fence  against  invasion ;  and  finding  this  their  only  safety, 
they  continue  thus  united,  choose  one  supreme  above  the 
rest,  and  he  obtained  the  name  of  duke  or  captain,  and 
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Where  he  bestows  the  soil,  and  gives  the  land, 
The  right  of  that's  the  right  of  the  command, 
There  can  be  no  pretence  of  government, 
Till  they  that  have  the  property  consent. 

Here  all  the  kinds  of  government  began, 
And  here  will  end  ;  (1)  prevent  it  he  that  can : 
'Twould  be  a  contradiction  too  absurd, 
Satire,  mankind  would  blush  at  every  word  ; 
Should  we  suppose  heav'n  could  its  laws  dispense, 
So  contradictory  to  common  sense  ; 
To  send  a  nation  to  possess  a  land, 
But  from  possession  take  away  command ; 
'Twould  turn  his  providence  to  ridicule, 
To  give  the  property  without  the  rule ; 
If  the  command's  withheld,  possessions  die, 
No  man  possesses  what  he  can't  enjoy  ; 
And  all  enjoyment's  lame,  but  that  which  knows, 
A  power  to  keep,  as  well  as  to  dispose. 

What  other  title  does  mankind  enjoy, 
And  less  would  all  we  call  a  claim  destroy ; 
Of  all  the  wide  extended  world  he's  lord  (2) 
What  are  the  consequences  of  the  word  ? 
How  was  the  title  first  to  him  convey'd  ? 
How  has  instructed  nature  since  obey'd  ? 
Seizin  and  livery  he  gave  the  man, 
Possession  did  his  government  explain, 
For  property  does  power  itself  contain. 

Here,  and  here  only  monarchies  begin. 
Such  governments  as  these  are  all  divine: 
The  person  the  proprietors  erect, 
All  the  proprietors  are  to  protect : 
His  person's  sacred,  and  his  rightful  crown, 
No  men,  but  they  that  gave  it,  may  pull  down  ; 
Nor  they,  unless  he  proves  to  be  unjust, 
And  then  they  all  not  only  may,  but  must. 

And  what's  the  reason  else  when  tyrants  reign, 
Heaven  blasts  them  not  before  we  can  complain  ; 
j  If  they  from  heaven  directly  had  the  crown, 
Heaven  would,  when  they  rebell'd,  dismount  the 

throne ; 

When  with  exalted  crimes  they  plague  mankind, 
And  ruin  those  they  rather  should  defend; 
When  they  with  murders,  massacres,  and  blood, 
O'erflow  the  land,  and  revel  in  the  flood  ; 
Why  does  not  sovereign  thunder  blast  the  crown, 
And  he  that  set  them  up,  soon  thrust  them  down  ? 
Will  they  entitle  heaven  to  their  mistakes, 
And    think    he    owns    the    mischiefs    for    the 

monarchs'  sakes  ? 
No  man  was  ever  yet  so  void  of  sense, 
Or  own'd  so  great  a  stock  of  impudence. 

The  reason's  plain,  and  may  be  eas'ly  known, 
j'Tis  not  heaven's  proper  bus'ness,  but  our  own  : 
.The  gift  he  gives,  he  looks  that  we  maintain, 
'And  till  we  strive,  we  cry  to  heaven  in  vain  : 


after  of  king,  or,  which  is  to  be  understood,  grand  captain. 
These  had  the  same  right  of  election  as  they  had  before  of 
rule,  and  this  right  was  always  annexed  to  the  property  of 
the  lands  they  enjoyed ;  and  so  it  remains  to  this  day. 

(1)  Government  must  certainly  terminate  in  the  right  of 
property,  because  nature  dictating  to  men  to  defend  their 
property,  they  will  upon  all  occasions  assert  it,  and  obey 
that  law  they  find  within  their  own  breasts. 

(!')  God  gave  him,  a*  man.  dominion  over  every  creature; 
and  this  must  certainly  imply,  that  he  gave  him  property  in 
those  creatures  which  his  possession  made  his  own. 


Prayers  and  tears  no  revolutions  make, 
Pull  down  no  tyrants,  will  no  bondage  break  ; 
Heaven  never  will  our  faint  petitions  hear, 
Till  just  endeavours  supersede  our  prayer; 
Not  always  then,  but  nations  may  be  sure, 
The  willing  bopdajte  cpcr  shall  endure  ; 
Heaven  thinks  it  just,  if  we  ourselves  betray, 
That  when  we  strive  to  be  undone,  we  may  : 
Christians  must  no  more  miracles  expect, 
^Vnd  they  that  will  be  slaves,  he'll  not  protect ; 
They  that  wo'uRTTi5ve--ht«--powef  to  be~~their 

friend, 
Mast  with  what  power  they  have  tjieir,  right 

^jjefendL 

Tn^airTtheyfor  divine  assistance  stay, 
Ualesj  they  learn  to  fight  as  well  as  prajr^ 
This  wiTTlfieTFwish  and  his  design  fulfil, '"^ 
But  mankind's  never  saved  against  his  will ; 
He  works  by  means,  and  means  he'll  always  bless, 
With  approbation,  often  with  success. 

Nor  is  it  just  mankind  should  look  for  aid, 
Where  he  himself  is  by,  himself  betray'd  ; 
He  that  will  not  his  willing  arms  extend, 
Must  drown  of  course,  and  is  for  death  design'd ; 
Those  that  the  agency  of  man  deny, 
Allow  he  always  has  a  power  to  die  ; 
He  that  will  hang  himself,  and  then  expect 
Th'  Almighty  negative  must  him  protect. 
Exposes  providence  to  ridicule, 
Banters  his  government  and  dies  a  fool ; 
Heaven  has  thought  fit  by  silence  to  direct, 
Where  nature  dictates,  no  man  should  neglect ; 
What  tho'  his  bounteous  hand  does  plenty  carve, 
He  that  will  never  eat,  will  always  starve  ; 
What  tho'  th'  oppress'd  his  ready  goodness  saves, 
He  ne'er  prevents  the  men  that  will  be  slaves ; 
"Tis  left  indifTrent  to  the  general  choice, 
Mankind  m^y  choose,  nature  obeys  his  voice : 
If  he's  a  coxcomb,  and  resolves  to  die, 
Let  him,  not  God  or  nature  will  deny ; 
If  he  will  be  a  fool,  to  force  submit,  ~) 

Heaven's  not  concern *d  to  free  him  of  the  cheat,  f 
But  leaves  him  to  be  punish 'd  for  his  want  of  f 
wit.  3 

Thus    sovereign    grace  does    sinking  worlds 

redeem, 

And  passive  man  resigns  the  praise  to  him  ; 
But  when  be  will  the  mighty  gift  throw  down, 
He  damns  himself,  and  makes  the  crime  his  own. 

This  is  the  first  great  law  of  government, 
Reason  submits  and  signs  her  free  consent ; 
All  other  forms  of  living  are  human, 
Empty  like  them  that  made  'em,  and  in  vain  ; 
Cannot  the  ends  of  government  supply  ; 
Nor  finish  what  we  call  felicity : 
They  all  began  in  crime,  by  crime  maintain'd, 
Pervert  the  means  of  rule,  and  miss  the  end. 

Divine  commission  knew  no  class  of  kings, 
Despotic  governments  are  self-made  things; 
'Twas  all  usurp'd,  'twas  all  tyrannic  power, 
Which  made  great  families  the  small  devour: 
The  first  wild  huntsman  (1)  beasts  less  wild  pur 
sued, 


(1)  Nimrod,  who  is  in  scripture  called  a  mighty  hunter, 
we  find  historians  agree  his  lumtine  was  o  men  more  than 
beasts ;  and  that  he  erected  a  tyrannic  government  in  the 
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But  quickly  fora  kingdom  left  the  wood; 

He  form'd  the  first  banditti  of  the  age, 

And  learnt  the  men  as  well  as  beasts  t'  engage : 

Thus  captains  they  commenced,  and  then  grew 

kings, 

And  tyrants  by  the  consequence  of  things  : 
For  lawless  power  by  lawless  power  they  toil'd. 
And  mankind  soon  with  mankind  they  embroil'd  ; 
Till  he  grew  king  that  first  subdued  the  rest, 
As  he  that  robb'd  the  most  could  rule  the  best. 

Was  this  divine?     Was  heaven  concern'd  in 

this, 

Heaven,  that  is  all  made  up  of  truth  and  peace  ? 
Oppression's  born  of  hell,  the  mischief  came 
Big  with  ambition,  nature  to  inflame, 
And  has  no  other  prospect  or  design, 
But  to  debauch  and  ruin  all  mankind ; 
Its  nature's  such,  'tis  tainted  from  below, 
And  by  the  crime  you  may  its  birth-place  know  ; 
Effects  in  spite  of  arts  their  cause  reveal, 
The  devil  himself  cannot  the  mark  conceal ; 
It  smells  of  that  dark  vault  from  whence  it  came, 
Such  kings  and  tyrants  always  were  the  same. 

And  as  the  model's  of  infernal  birth, 
'T  has  spread  the  devil's  image  thro'  the  earth  ; 
Eternal  war  with  heaven  till  now  maintains, 
And  wheedles    men  to  please  themselves  with 

chains ; 

Persuades  them  to  believe  the  cheat's  divine, 
And  calls  in  heaven  to  sanctify  the  line. 

Religion  always  makes  a  crime  complete, 
And  sacred  masks  the  only  dangerous  cheat ; 
The  regal  power  was  all  their  own  design, 
Built  on  the  rubbish  of  the  power  divine  ; 
The  patriarchal  right  oppress'd  by  weight, 
Sunk  in  the  general  casualty  of  fate : 
The  first  paternal  government  made  void, 
And  right  divine  by  right  usurp'd  destroy'd. 

Thus  power  by  conquest  was  at  first  begun 
And  by  oppression  has  been  handed  down  ; 
The  crown  at  first  upon  the  sword  depends, 
And  what  the  sword  sets  up  the  sword  defends ; 
Nor  does  it  sink  the  value  of  the  crown, 
Only  it  pulls  the  mask  of  sacred  down : 
For  conquest  is  a  title  heaven  permits, 
And  few  crown'd  heads  can  boast  of  better  rights. 

But  this  does  personal  sanction  all  confound, 
Where  conquest  reigns  divinity's  aground  : 
Title  and  right's  an  empty  formal  word  ; 
And  all  the  jus  divinum's  in  the  sword ; 
The  crown's  a  hieroglyphic  to  the  steel, 
Subjects  may  think  of  this,  but  that  they  feel : 
'Tis  force  supports  the  high  tyrannic  jest, 
And  men  obey,  because  they  can't  resist : 
So  heav'n  itself,  as  learned  men  have  said, 
Would  have  no  subjects,  if  the  de'il  were  dead  ; 
Religion  may  in  some  few  things  appear, 
But  all  submission  is  produced  by  fear  ; 
The  high  pretences  may  perhaps  be  great, 
But  'tis  subjection  makes  a  law  complete, 
And  sense  of  punishment  preserves  a  state; 
'Tis  power  alone  which  keeps  the  world  in  awe, 
As  'tis  the  penalty  supports  the  law ; 


it,         •) 

s*  I 

ite:        3 


world,  most  believe ;  and  therefore  called  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord. 


Without  it  'twould  be  an  empty  sound, 
A  cloud  in  which  no  thunderbolt  is  found : 
Rule  without  power's  an  empty  senseless  word, 
And  justice  nonsense  is  without  the  sword. 

Satire,  the  sons  of  argument  dismiss, 
And  stand  the  test  of  high  authorities  : 
Let  us  to  sacred  hist'ry  now  appeal, 
Heaven  may  perhaps  in  these  the  doubt  reveal  : 
What  tho'  it  seems  embarrass'd  and  perplex'd, 
You'll  find  the  doctrine  if  you  find  the  text ; 
That  very  article  our  champions  boast, 
Should  most  confirm  'em,  will  confound  'em  most. 

When  Israel  with  unheard-of  murmurs  first, 
Pray'd  to  unwilling  heav'n  they  might  be  cursed ; 
Rejected  God,  and  scorn'd  th'  Almighty  rule, 
And  made  themselves  their  children's  ridicule  ; 
Th'  eternal  banter,  future  ages  jest, 
And  damn'd  to  slavery  at  their  own  request  ? 
How  did  just  heav'n  the  mad  demand  receive, 
How  with  their  wild  deluded  reason  strive : 
With  what  just  arguments  did  Samuel  plead, 
Give  'em  the  tyrant's  character  to  read  ; 
Explain'd  the  lust  of  an  ungovern'd  man, 
Show'd  "em  the  danger,  preach'd  to  them  in  vain  : 
Told  'em  the  wretched  things  they'd  quickly  find, 
Within  the  pleasing  name  of  king  contain'd  : 
With  their  bewilder' d  crowds  expostulate, 
And  open'd  all  the  dangers  of  their  fate. 

The  text  is  plain,  heav'n  the  design  abhorr'd, 
And  left  his  high  dislike  upon  record;  (1) 
Not  that  he  does  the  name  of  king  disclaim, 
The  mischief's  in  the  man,  and  not  the  name ; 
But  his  just  anger  plainly  he  express'd, 
Against  the  madness  of  the  wild  request ; 
They  were  a  monarchy,  himself  their  king, 
Free  from  the  mischiefs,  yet  enjoy'd  the  thing; 
Govern'd  by  him  their  freedom  they  pursued, 
He  fought  their  battles  and  their  foes  subdued  ; 
But  glutted  with  the  freedom  of  their  fate, 
They  bought  their  ruin  to  exalt  their  state  ; 
Sought  their  destruction  with  unwearied  pains, 
And  begg'd  for  fetters,  slavery,  and  chains. 

But  heaven,  say  we,  thought  fit  this  prayer  to 

hear, 
Himself  chose  out   the   king,   and   placed  him 

there ; 

Disown'd  the  pop'lar  right  and  fix'd  the  choice 
In  Providence,  and  not  the  people's  voice ; 
From  whence  the  claim  of  right  by  regal  line, 
Made  Israel's  kings  be  kings  by  right  divine. 

'Tis  own'd  if  e'er  Almighty  power  thinks  fit 
To  choose  a  king,  the  people  should  submit ; 
His  sovereign  power  has  an  undoubted  right, 
As  he  has  made  the  world,  to  govern  it ; 
And  he  that  has  the  right  of  government, 
Can  give  a  right  by  his  divine  assent ; 
By  proxy  may  the  kingdom  execute, 
For  if  he  may  command  he  may  depute.  (2) 


(1)  I.  Sam.  viii,   7,   8.     They  have  not  rejected  thee, 
but  they  have  lejectcd  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over 
them. 

(2)  And  consequently  may  depute  a  tyrantwho  shall  exe 
cute  his  judgments  for  the  punishment  of  a  nation  ;  and  so 
it  was  here,  for  the  scripture  says  expressly,  Saul  was  given 
them  in  anger. 
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Thus  Saul  was  king  by  heaven's  immediate 

hand, 

But  'twas  in  judgment  to  afflict  the  land  ; 
To  have  his  anger  plainly  understood, 
And  Samuel's  black  predictions  to  make  good  ; 
In  granting  he  corrected  the  request. 
Gave  them  the  man,  but  he  withheld  the  rest ; 
He  gave  what  they  pretended  to  require, 
But  in  the  gift  he  punish'd  the  desire : 
He  gave  a  plague  ( I )  the  very  self-same  thing 
They  ask'd,  when  they  petition'd  for  a  king. 

For  'tis  remarkable  when  Samuel  saw, 
They'd  have  a  king  in  spite  of  sense  or  law ;  (2) 
He  drew  the  picture  of  a  monster  crown'd, 
Ask'd  them  if  such  a  villain  could  be  found, 
Whether  they'd  like  him  ?  and  their  tribute  bring, 
They  answer,  "  Yes :  let  such  a  one  be  king." 

And  is  a  tyrant  king  your  early  choice  ? 
Be  kings  your  plague,  said  the  eternal  voice  ;  (3) 
And  with  this  mighty  curse  he  gave  the  crown, 
And  Saul,  to  Israel's  terror,  mounts  the  throne. 

Satire,  the  parallel  with  caution  bring, 
On  what  conditions  was  this  man  their  king. 

Tho'    heav'n  declared  him,   heav'n  itself  set 

down 

The  sacred  postulata  of  the  crown  ; 
Samuel  examined  first  the  high  record, 
Then  dedicates  the  substance  to  the  Lord  ;  (4) 
This  is  the  coronation  oath,  the  bond,  (5) 
The  steps  on  which   the  throne  and  kingdom 

stand ; 

Which,  when  the  future  kings  unjustly  broke, 
God  and  the  people  juster  vengeance  took. 


(1)  I.  Sam.  riii,  9,  19.    God  bids  Samuel  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  and  make  them  a  king ;   but  protests 
solemnly  to  them,  and  shows  them  the  manner  of  the  king 
that  shall  reign  over  them. 

(2)  This  I  take  not  to  be  improperly  turned  in  satire,  and 
bring  in  Samuel  talking  to  them  thus : — "  God  is  very  much 
displeased  with  you,  that  you  have  rejected  his  immediate 
government,  and  chosen  a  king;  and  therefore  has  bid  me 
tell  you,  if  you  will  have  a  king,  you  shall ;  but  he  will  be 
so  and  so :  as  from  v.  10  to  18." 


our  heads ;  let  us  have  him,  let  him  be  never  so  bad,  so  he 
be  but  a  king,  that  we  may  be  a  match  for  our  enemies." 

(3)  This  must  be  meant  by  that  text,  I.  Sam.  x,  25- 
Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and 
wrote  it  in  a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord.  His  telling 
the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  plain  this 
word  manner  signifies  the  constitution  of  the  government ; 
by  which  is  meant,  the  conditions  on  which  Saul  was  to  be 
king,  and  they  his  subjects;  for  though  God  had  given  him 
the  crown,  it  was  to  rule  the  people  according  to  justice 
and  laws ;  and  this  is  meant  in  frequent  expressions,  by  going 
in  and  out  before  them ;  referring  to  justice  being  executed 
in  the  gates,  and  peace  and  war ;  the  king  was  to  lead  them 
in  one,  and  direct  in  the  other :  this  manner  of  the  king 
dom  was  told  to  all  the  people,  that  implied  the  consent 
of  the  people  required  to  make  him  king,  without  which, 
though  Samuel  had  anointed  him,  he  was  not  owned  by  the 
Israelites,  but  went  about  his  private  ali'airs  till  after  the 
victory  over  the  Ammonites. 

(5)  Then  this  manner  of  the  kingdom  wag  wrote  in  a 
book ;  a  token  of  its  being  a  compact  between  Saul  and  the 
people ;  and  his  laying  it  up  before  the  Lord  is  a  very  good 
equivalent  to  an  oath  recorded  on  both  sides.  For  it  was 
there  as  a  witness  between  the  king  and  the  proplu,  mid 
served  both  as  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  his  oath  of  govern 
ment  All  this  being  done,  what  followed !  All  the  people 
went  to  Gilgal ;  and  there  they,  mark  the  word,  made  Saul 
king. 


Then  mark  the  needful  steps  to  make  him  king 
How  sacred  ends  concurring  means  must  bring  ; 
Not  Samuel's  ointment,  not  the  mighty  Lot, 
Could  make  him  king,  nor  hew  his  title  out ; 
They  saw  no  worth  in  his  mechanic  race, 
No  lines  of  government  in  his  too  youthful  face : 
The  bashful  boy  for  crown  and  power  unfit, 
As  loath  to  rule  as  they  were  to  submit ; 
Declined  the  gawdy  trifle  call'd  a  crown, 
And  loath  to  change  the  stable  for  a  throne : 
Backward  the  weighty  load  to  undergo, 
The  wisest  action  ever  Saul  could  do. 


Is  this  the  monarch  (1)  shall  our  foes  destroy, 
Does  heaven  design  to  rule  us  by  a  boy  ? 
The  floating  rabbis  cry,  we  scorn  to  own 
A  man  that  has  no  merit  for  a  crown, 
Give  us  a  better  king,  or  give  us  none. 
Is  this  the  tyrant  whom  you  bid  us  fear? 
Is  that  young  cowardly  boy  to  govern  here  ? 
Is  he  the  man  shall  Judah's  sceptre  sway  ? 
And  are  we  mad  enough,  d'ye  think,  t'obey? 
Our  king  must  lead  the  glorious  tribes  to  fight, 
And  chase  the  thousands  of  the  Ammonite ; 
From  Israel's  chains  release  her,  and  defy 
The  mighty  chariots  of  the  enemy  ; 
His  personal  valour  must  our  triumphs  bring, 
'Tis  such  a  man  we  want,  and  such  a  king. 


Away  they  go,  reject  his  government,  (2) 
Not  heaven's  high  choice  could  force  their  due 

consent ; 

Samuel  submits,  adjourns  the  strong  debate, 
Suspends  the  king  he  offer'd  to  create  ; 
Owns  their  dislike's  a  high  material  thing. 
And  without   their  consent  he   never  could  be 

king: 

Nor  would  even  God  himself  the  thing  deny ; 
Nay  heaven  the  scruple  seems  to  justify  -. 
Nature  was  here  opposed  to  Providence, 
And  duty  seera'd  to  bow  to  rules  of  sense  : 
Almighty  Power  declared  it  worth  his  while  (3) 
By  miracle  the  case  to  reconcile. 

Why  did  he  not  his  high  distaste  express, 
Resent  the  slight,  and  punish  their  excess ; 
Extort  obedience  by  express  command. 
And  crown  his  choice  by  his  immediate  hand  ? 

Destroy  the  rebels  with  his  blasting  breath, 
And  punish  early  treason  with  their  death  : 
With  mighty  thunders  his  new  king  proclaim, 
And  force  the  trembling  tribes  to  do  the  same  1 


(1)1.  Samuel  x,  27.  How  shall  this  man  save  us  ?    And 
they  despised  him. 

(2)  They  saw  no  merit  in  the  man  they  expected;  tne 
king  that  God  would  have  given  them  should  have  been  • 
man  of  some  figure,  whose  conduct  had  been  tried,  and  his 
valour  and  bravery  had  made  famous  among  the  tribes ; 
but  when  they  saw  a  youth  mean  and  despicable  in  his 
original,  of  the  youngest  tribe  of  Israel,  a  Benjamite,  and 
every  circumstance  concurring  to  disappoint  them,  they 
go  away  dejected,   and  refuse  him,  notwithstanding  all 
Samuel  s  anointing  or  God's  singling  him  out  by  lot. 

(3)  It  seemed  as  if  God  had  owned  fiere  was  some  ap 
pearance  of  reason  in  the  people's  dislike  of  their  new 
king;  and  therefore  he  was  not  pleased  to  express  any 
anger  at  the  contempt ;  their  rejecting  Saul,  put  upon  the 
divine  drsign.-.tion,  as  it  were  owning  that  a  king  ought  to 
have  personal  merit  to  recommend  him ;  and  therefore 
directs  his  Providence  to  work  upon  the  people's  judgments, 
and  even  by  a  miracle  gives  Saul  that  merit  which  he  knew 
would  obtain  upon  the  people's  good  liking. 
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Because  he  knew  it  was  the  course  of  things, 
And  nature's  law,  that  men  should  choose  their 


He  knew  the  early  dictate  was  his  own, 
And  reason  acted  from  himself  alone. 

'Tis   just,    says    the    Almighty  Power,  and 

sense, 

For  actions  are  the  words  of  Providence  ; 
The  mouth  of  consequences  speaks  aloud, 
And  nature's  language  is  the  voice  of  God  : 
'Tis  just,  says  he,  the  people  should  be  shown, 
The  man  that  wears  it,  can  deserve  the  crown. 
Merit  will  make  my  choice  appear  so  just, 
They'll  own  him  fit  for  the  intended  trust ; 
Confirm  by  reason  my  exalted  choice, 
And  make  him  king  by  all  the  people's  voice. 

Let  Ammon's  troops  my  people's  tents  in 
vade, 

And  Israel's  trembling  sons,  to  fear  betray'd, 
Fly  from  th'  advancing  legions  in  the  fright, 
Till  Jabesh  walls  embrace  the  Ammonite. 

I'll  spirit  Saul,  and  arm  his  soul  for  war, 
The  boy  they  scorn  shall  in  the  field  appear ; 
I'll  teach  the  unexperienced  youth  to  fight, 
And  flesh  him  with  the  slaughter'd  Ammonite  : 
The  general  suffrage  then  he'll  justly  have, 
To  rule  the  people  he  knows  how  to  save  ; 
Their  willing  voices  all  the  tribes  will  bring, 
And  make  my  chosen  hero  be  their  king. 

Great  God !  how  glorious  are  the  works  of 

fate  !  (1) 

And  how  prepared  for  us  to  wonder  at ! 
Th'  immortal  harmony  of  Providence, 
What  music  is  it  to  th'  enlighten'd  sense  ! 
By  which  Almighty  Light  is  pleased  to  show,   ^ 
The  strange  connexion  secret  matters  know     > 
Between  the  things  above,  and  things  below  !   } 

He  speaks,  and  all  the  high  events  obey, 
The  mighty  voice  of  nature  leads  the  way ; 


Convincing  reason  conquers  willing  sense, 
And  heaven's  decrees  come  out  in  consequence. 

The  troops  of  Ammon  (1)  Israel's  tents  invade, 
His  mighty  fighting  sons,  to  fear  betray'd, 
Fly  from  th'  advancing  squadrons  in  the  fright, 
Till  Jabesh  walls  embrace  the  Ammonite. 

Saul  rouses ;  (2)  God  had  arm'd  his  soul  for  war, 
The  boy  they  scorn'd  does  in  the  field  appear ; 
His  personal  merit  now  bespeaks  the  crown, 
He  wins  his  enemy's,  and  wears  his  own. 

The  willing  tribes  their  purchased  suffrage  bring, 
And  universal  voice  proclaims  him  king; 
As  if  heaven's  call  had  been  before  in  vain, 
Saul  from  this  proper  minute  dates  his  reign  : 
The  text  is  plain,  and  proper  to  the  thing, 
Not  God, 

But  all  the  people  made  him  king.  (3) 

Satire,  submit  to  human  censure  here, 
And  for  the  party's  banter  now  prepare  ; 
For  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  texts  and  rules, 
Fancies  to  wheedle  boys,  and  manage  fools : 
Pretend  no  more  to  keep  mankind  in  awe, 
Immortal  customs,  senior  to  the  law ; 
All  men  against  the  scripture  will  protest, 
Tradition's  sacred  now ;  the  book's  a  jest. 

Satire,  new  troops  of  arguments  prepare, 
To  custom  now,  and  hist'ry  repair ; 
Speak  to  the  ears  of  wise  experience, 
And  tax  them  with  the  plainer  consequence  : 
Reason  will  to  thy  juster  cause  submit, 
Let  fools  and  knaves  alone  to  own  the  cheat ; 
Reason  and  nature  are  thy  vouchers  here, 
Custom  and  history  alike  concur : 
Kings,  tho'  by  art  they  raise  themselves  too  high, 
Receive  from  those  they  rule  their  majesty : 
The  free  subjection  of  a  willing  land, 
Creates  the  only  title  of  command ; 
The  mighty  suffrage-right  at  first  procured, 
The  rest  is  all  exotic,  and  absurd. 


BOOK    III. 


WERE  I  permitted  to  inspect  the  rolls, 
The  sacred  archives  hid  beyond  the  poles ; 
Had  I  a  title,  could  I  make  pretence, 
To  search  the  awful  books  of  Providence  ; 
Could  I  the  hidden  acts  of  fate  revise, 
And  see  the  ancient  sibyls  of  the  skies  ; 
The  chain  of  causes  could  I  but  display, 
And  see  how  consequences  there  obey  ; 
Discover  mighty  works  of  majesty, 
And  know  not  only  what  he  does,  but  why. 

This  should  be  first  of  all  that  I'd  inquire, 
And  this  the  utmost  bounds  of  my  desire  ; 
Why  heav'n  permits  the  worst  of  men  to  rule, 
And  binds  the  wise  man  to  obey  the  fool  ? 

Why  he  gives  power  to  princes  to  destroy, 
And  waste  the  pleasant  world  they  should  enjoy ; 

(1)  A  word  used  as  expressive  of  Providence,  but  not  to 
lessen  Providence,  or  suggest  an  independent  thing,  called 
fate  or  fortune,  as  the  heathen  determined  it. 


Why  fame  bestows  her  ill-deserved  applause, 
Where  violence  triumphs  on  nature's  laws ; 


(1)  I.  Samuel,  xi,  1.  Then  Nahash  the  Ammonite  came 
up,  and  encamped  against  Jabesh  Gilead.    Here  was  a 
siege  and  a  capitulation  upon  base  and  dishonourable  terms 
if  they  were  not  relieved  in  seven  days. 

(2)  Now  the  designs  of   God  in  his  providence  were 
ripened  for  execution ;  Saul  rouses,  I.  Samuel,  xi,  6.  The 
spirit  of  God  came  upon   Saul  when  he  had  heard  these 
tidings,  that  is,  the  errand  of  the  messengers  of  Jabesh  , 
and  his  anger  was  kindled  greatly.     God  had  armed  his 
soul  for  war,  and  immediately  he  sends  that  famous  message 
about  the  yoke  of  oxen ;  to  signify,  that  the  defence  of 
their  country  from  the  invasion  of  enemies  was  of  much 
more  signification  to  them  than  their  farms  and  lands ; 
which,  if  the  Ammonite  should  conquer,  their  oxen  would 
soon  be  a  prey.     And  the  consequence  is  plain,  God  worked 
by  his  secret  invisible  influence  on  the  people,  v.  7.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  fell  on  the  people,  and  they  came  out  with 
one  consent. 

(4)  I.  Samuel,  xi,  15.  And  all  the  people  went  to  Gilgal, 
and  there  they  made  Saul  king  before  the  Lord ;  that  is, 
they,  the  people  ;  for  God  had  nominated  him  to  the  crown 
before ;  but  they  made  him  king,  that  is,  accepted  of  him. 
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Where  justice  feels  th'  oppressive  load  of  might, 
And  usurpation  sets  her  foot  on  right ; 
And  he  that's  mightiest  grown  in  lust  and  blood 
Scorns  human  praise,  and  claims  to  rule  froi 
God. 

Why  heav'n,  provoked   with  insults  and  wit! 

pride, 

Lets  haughty  vice  the  spoils  of  heav'n  divide ; 
And  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  possess'd, 
By  him  that  sinks  the  man,  to  raise  the  beast. 

Why  private  miracles  concern'd  for  blood,  (1) 
And  secret  murders  are  by  heaven  pursued  ;  (2) 
Nature's  at  war,  and  all  the  brutes  combine, 
To  mix  their  vengeance  with  the  wrath  divine  ; 
The  secret  horror  of  the  bloody  fact, 
Assists  the  malefactor  to  detect ;  (8) 
The  guilty  trembling  hand,  the  ialt'ring  tongue, 
Hurries  the  vengeance  of  his  crimes  atong; 
The  wand'ring  steps  the  wish 'd-  for  flight  refuse  (4' 
And  make  the  guilty  wretch  himself  accuse; 
Conscience  the  hated  secret  will  betray, 
And  make  himself  the  debt  to  justice  pay  ; 
Hasten  the  punishment  the  laws  defer, 
And  make  himself  the  executioner; 
Why  should  just  heaven  pursue  the  junior  crime 
But  leave  exalted  criminals  to  time  ? 
For  princes  guided  by  the  gust  of  power, 
In  their  ambitious  heat  the  world  devour. 

They  that  have  nations  in  their  lust  destroy'd, 
And  strove  to  make  the  whole  creation  void  ; 
That  sacrifice  whole  kingdoms  to  their  pride, 
Revel  in  blood,  and  nature's  spoils  divide  ; 
These  with  impunity  in  peace  remain, 
And  heaven  seems  so  far  to  command  in  vain. 

In  conquest  uncontroll'd  they  tyrannise, 
And  seas  of  blood  can  scarce  their  thirst  suffice ; 
Virtue  and  innocence  resist  in  vain, 
Whole  nations  groan,  and  injured  lands  complain ; 
The  dying  breath  of  millions  vengeance  calls, 
And  cries  of  orphans  scale  the  heavenly  walls. 
Yet  deaf  and  unconcern'd  he  neutral  stands, 
Deaf  to  th'  expecting  eyes,  uplifted  hands  ; 
As  if  he'd  bid  them  not  look  up  to  him, 
Referr'd  the  vengeance  back  again  to  them, 
As  their  own  proper  business  : 

Let  them  know, 

What's  their  known  duty  he  expects  they'll  do  : 
He  gave  them  reason  to  direct  the  state, 
And  power  that  rules  of  power  might  create ; 
He  placed  it  as  the  sovereign  test  of  law, 
That  this  must  drive  where  that  no  more  will 

draw; 

If  that  erects  a  government  and  throne. 
This  must,  when  it  encroaches,  pull  it  down. 


(1)  History  is  full  of  relations  where  private  murders 
have  been  detected  by  miracle. 

(2)  While  heaven  punues  secret  murder  by  secret  justice, 
it  seems  hard  public  murderers  of  whole  nations  should 
escape  the  divine  vengeance. 

(3)  It  is  frequent  to  have  murderers  contribute  to  their 
own  ruin,  by  evident  outward  discoveries  of  inward  guilt, 
which  have  even  made  them  sometimes  deliver  themselves 
over  to  justice,  before  they  have  been  discovered  by  any 
hand  of  common  justice. 

(4)  When  the  criminal  has  endeavoured  to  fly,  and  has 
had  opportunity,  his  feet  have  denied  their  assistance,  and! 
have  brought  him  back  to  the  place  he  would  shun 


Heaven  made  no  kings,  'twas  ourown  act  and  deed 
Heaven  pulls  none  down — 'tis  otherwise  decreed 
When  he  at  last  to  plague  the  restive  tribes, 
Consents  to  give  a  king — the  text  describes 
The  groaning  people,  by  those  kings  opprest, 
Looking  in  vain  to  him  for  liberty  and  rest 

Till,  moved  by  just  complaints,  he  lets  them 

see 
The  work's  their  own,  their  reason  sets  them 

free, 

And  reason  calls  to  use  their  liberty. 
He  only  clear'd  their  long-encumber'd  sight, 
Opened  their  senses  to  their  native  right ; 
Taught  them  wherein  obedience  did  consist, 
Wherein  they  must  obey,  and  when  resist. 
Taught  them  their  understanding  to  obey, 
Show'd  them  their  right,  and  let  them  see  the 

way, 
That  once  to  fight  does  more  than  twice  to 

pray.  (1) 

Satire,  recover  from  the  mists  of  doubt, 
And  let  thy  reason  search  the  matter  out ; 
Let  no  false  scruples  in  thy  breast  arise, 
For  he  who  ne'er  will  think,  will  ne'er  be  wise ; 
Reason's  the  oracle,  and  there  inquire, 
We  find  no  need  to  trace  the  causes  higher. 

Would  you  know  why  the  injured  nations 

groan, 
Why  kings  by   strong  oppressions   mount  a 

throne, 
And  why  they  prosper  in  them  when  they  have 

done ; 

Why  kings  contemn  the  slavery  of  rules, 
And  rob  mankind ; 

Because  mankind  are  fools  : 
Vheedlcd  to  act  against  their  common  sense, 
md  jumble  tyranny  with  Providence  ; 
'or  what  they  ought  to  do  look  up  to  him, 
Ixpect  from  heaven  what,  he  expects  from  them; 
.ift  up  the  hands  they  should  employ  below, 
Vnd  not  perform  the  duties  which  they  know  ; 
leason  would  tell  them  what  they  ought  to  do, 
Vould  men  its  mighty  dictates  but  pursue. 

Reason's  the  sovereign  guide  of  human  things, 
/hich  leads  the  subject,  and  commands  their 

kings ; 

he  pole-star  and  the  pilot  of  mankind, 
'he  soul  of  sense,  and  optic  of  the  mind ; 
'he  arbitrator  of  the  grand  dispute 
etwixt  the  human  nature  and  the  brute :  (2) 
he  dignity  and  honour  of  the  world, 
"uhout  it  all's  a  chaos 

The  light  of  heaven,  which  shining  in  the  soul, 
structs  the  parts,  and  luminates  the  whole  ; 

(1)  It  it  hoped  none  will  be  so  foolish  or  malicious  to 
nsure  this  simile,  as  if  I   despised  or  undervalued  the 
ency  of  prayer,  especially  of  public  humiliations,   the 

thing  particularly  meant  here ;  but  it  is  an  expression  made 
use  of  to  inculcate  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  joining 
our  endeavours,  in  every  lawful  manner,  to  our  prayers. 

(2)  Reason  is  the  gift  that  distinguishes  men  from  the 
brutes ;  and  it  is  observable  that  where  a  man  is  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  reason  the  sensitive  life  that  remains  in 
him  is  less  sagacious  than  in  the  common  brutes,  he  is  much 
more  helpless  and  despicable,  and  being  absolutely  deprived 
of  reason,  makes  the  meanest  sort  of  beast  you  can  think 
of. 
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And.  if  it  corresponds  with  light  divine, 
It  makes  the  very  soul  itself  to  shine. 
Reason's  the  sovereign  image  in  the  mind, 
Can  all  things  judge,  and  most  things  comprehend ; 
The  very  life  and  substance  of  the  man, 
Carcass  will  all  his  other  parts  contain  ; 
By  this  he  knows,  can  with  himself  debate, 
Pursue  his  interest,  and  avoid  his  fate, 
And  much  of  future  joys  anticipate. 
By  this  he  can  organic  powers  employ, 
Distinguishes,  and  is  distinguish'd  by  ; 
The  great  reflection  of  the  heavenly  ray, 
Which  makes  the  soul  enjoy  eternal  day  ; 
Fills  it  with  sovereign  knowledge  of  things  sub 
lime, 
And  makes  it  judge  of  circumstance  and  time. 

The  faithful  counsellor  (1)  in  all  debates, 
The  test  of  law,  (2)  the  charm  a  tyrant  hates ; 
The  frame  of  peace,  and  shape  of  government, 
Essence  of  speech,  and  test  of  argument. 

The  heavenly  image  in  the  minds  of  men, 
Which  qualifies  them  for  that  heaven  again  ; 
The  regulator  of  digested  thought, 
By  which  the  senses  are  to  mediums  brought ; 
The  great  corrector  of  the  wand'ring  brain, 
Which  without  reason  would  but  think  in  vain ; 
Notion,  idea,  fancy,  and  design, 
The  unconcocted  chaos  of  the  mind, 
Are  all  a  deep  of  indigested  air, 
Till  reason  makes  them  just  and  regular. 
The  fluttering  wind  of  incoherent  thought, 
Midwived  by  reason,  brings  contrivance  out ; 
She  forms  from  things  incongruous  and  dull, 
And  hews  the  man  of  sense  out  from  the  fool ; 
For  thought's  a  vapour  fluid  and  unfix'd, 
With  inconsistent  clouds  of  fancy  mix'd  ; 
But  when  condensed  by  reason,  and  reduced, 
Science  and  argument  are  soon  infused. 

Satire,  to  this  great  spring  the  wonder  lead, 
Reason  the  unknown  characters  will  read ; 
Reason,  abstracted  from  the  mists  of  sense, 
Will  read  the  darkest  lines  of  Providence. 

Would  men  this  glorious  faculty  (3)  obey, 
It  would  new  vigour  to  their  thoughts  convey  ; 
By  proper  lines  they'd  needful  truth  discern, 
What  reason  dictates,  all  mankind  may  learn; 
But  when  the  thinking  operation's  lost, 
They  will  be  mad  sometimes  whate'er  it  cost ; 
Nothing  can  stranger  uncouth  doubts  afford, 
Nothing  be  more  abortive  and  absurd  ; 
To  tell  us  heaven  should  rapes  and  murders  own. 
And  sanctify  the  tyrant  by  the  throne  ; 


(1)  Reason  is  a  faithful  counsellor,  with  whom,  would 
men  constantly  consult  without  the  agency  of  their  passions, 
they  would  be  guided  to  more  regular  actions  than  they 
are  ;  as  appears  in  the  lives  of  the  old  philosophers,  who, 
by  the  mastership  of  their  reason,  kept  their  passions,  appe 
tites,  and  affections,  in  a  constant  due  subjection  to  their 
understanding. 

(2)  Reason  is  the  test  of  the  law ;   for  laws  which  are 
contradictory  to  reason  are  void  in  their  own  nature,  and 
ought  not  either  to  be  made  or  regarded. 

(3)  Reason  would  either  comprehend  and  discuss  all  the 
systems  of  religion,  or  make  it  appear  to  be  rational  that 
others  should  be  believed  ;  for,  to  make  it  reasonable  that 
faith  should  supply,  is  the  best  foundation  from  without,  to 
build  religion  upon  ;  and  this  makes  it  plain  that  religion  is 
from  a  divine  original,  that  a  man  cannot  renounce  it  but  in 
opposition  to  his  reason. 


Defend  the  barb'rous  ravages  they  make, 
By  reasons  from  the  very  laws  they  break  j 
This  is  a  story  so  directly  bent 
To  ruin  all  the  ends  of  government, 
Nothing  but  bedlam  can  the  thought  endure, 
Like  melancholy-mad,  too  hard  to  cure. 

What  notions  must  such  people  entertain  ! 
What  strange  delusive  whimsies  feed  the  brain  ! 
What  must  that  thing  they  call  a  god  be  like, 
With  thunder  in  his  hand,  but  dares  not  strike? 
How  can  they  call  him  by  the  sacred  name, 
For  Infinite  and  God  are  all  the  same  ? 

If  wisdom's  self  admits  of  no  dispute, 
And  goodness  is  his  darling  attribute  ; 
Who  when  he  is  unjust  must  cease  to  be, 
Be  weak  in  will,  and  dark  in  majesty  ; 
That  he  should  patronise  a  tyrant's  lust, 
Dethrones  the  god  to  make  the  man  be  just  ; 
Dissolves  the  constitution  of  the  skies, 
And  quite  unhinges  possibilities. 

For  where's  the  notion  of  a  deity, 
Supremely  great  and  good,  supremely  high,- 
Unmixtly  pure,  essential  sanctity  ?     ' 
How  can  they  make  it  correspond  with  vice, 
And  fix  the  harmony  'twixt  truth  and  lies  ? 
Can  they  make  fire  and  water  correspond, 
Couple  the  poles,  measure  the  pathless  round;  (1) 
Untie  the  bond  of  nature,  (2)  and  explain, 
The  hidden  fluxes  of  the  fluid  main? 
Can  they  the  two  great  ends  of  nature  twine  ; 
And  generation  to  corruption  join? 
The  locomotive  faculty  describe, 
And  reconcile  the  story  of  the  rib  ; 
When  they  can  these,  and  such  as  these,  dissect, 
Then,  satire,  let  them  solve  what  we  object  ; 
How  the  immortal  justice  can  invade, 
And  ruin  the  creation  he  has  made  ; 
Combine  with  tyrants,  and  with  beasts  engage, 
And  sanctify  the  monsters  of  the  age. 


If  kings  may  ravish,  plunder,  and  destroy, 
Oppress  the  world,  and  all  their  wealth  enjoy  ; 
May  harass  nations,  with  their  breath  may  kill, 
And  limit  human  life  by  human  will  ; 
Then  nations  were  for  misery  prepared, 
And  God  gave  kings  the  world  for  their  reward  j 
Kings  were  the  general  farmers  of  the  land, 
Mankind  their  cattle, 

Made  for  their  command  ; 
Mere  beasts  of  burden,  couchant  and  supprest, 
Whom  God,  the  mighty  landlord,  made  in  jest  ; 
Deliver'd  with  possession  of  the  farm, 
And  he  that  quite  destroys  them  does  no  harm  ; 
They're  only  bound  by  tenor  of  the  lease, 
To  leave  it  peopled  at  their  own  decease. 

Had  it  been  virtue  which  disturb'd  the  mind, 
Was  blood  and  theft  adapted  to  the  kind  ? 
Had  human  lust  the  least  pretence  of  good, 
Something  conceal'd  might  here  be  understood  ; 
But  to  believe  that  heaven  in  vain  creates, 
And  gives  up  what  he  loves  to  what  he  hates  ; 

(1)  The  circle  of  the  heavens 

(2)  By  the  bands  of  nature  I  understand  here  the  central 
tendency  of  things,  by  which  confusion  of  matter  is  avoided, 
and  the  world  preserved  from  returning  into  its  original 
chaos. 
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Hits  numerous  nations  wholly  sacrificed, 

To  be  by  slights  of  government  surprised  ; 

That  nations  were  created  for  a  crown, 

And  millions  born  to  be  the  slaves  of  one  ; 

Nations  on  purpose  peopled  to  be  slain, 

And  half  the  world  of  mankind  born  in  vain ; 

That  truth  was  made  to  be  oppress'd  with  lies, 

And  virtue  bow'd  beneath  the  feet  of  vice; 

'Tis  horrid,  incoherent  blasphemy, 

Gives  nature,  sense,  and  sovereign  truth,  the  He  ; 

It  contradicts  the  notion  of  a  god, 

And  all  the  rules  by  which  he's  understood. 

The  laws  of  God,  as  I  can  understand, 
Do  never  laws  of  nature  countermand  ; 
Nature  commands,  and  'tis  prescribed  to  sense, 
For  all  men  to  adhere  to  self-defence. 
Self-preservation  (1)  is  the  only  law, 
That  does  involuntary  duty  draw  ; 
It  serves  for  reason  and  authority, 
And   they'll  defend  themselves  that  know  not 

why ; 

The  meanest  creature  is  upon  its  guard, 
By  nature  guided,  and  in  part  prepared  ;  (2) 

There's  not  an  animal,  a  life  of  sense, 
But  has  some  native  weapon  for  defence ; 
Nature  provides  oppression  to  oppose, 
And  nature  all  the  rules  and  method  shows ; 
Instinct  the  needful  force  of  skill  supplies, 
By  this  he  fights,  or  else  by  that  he  rties. 

The  brutes  no  passive  ordinance  (3)  received. 
Though  thfir  subjection's  ne'er  to  be  retrieved ; 
Man  was  their  roaster  ^4)  by  their  Maker's  law, 
And  nature  fill'd  them  with  proportion'd  awe ; 
Yet  they're  instructed  and  with  arms  supplied, 
As  if  their  just  submission  they  denied; 
Boldly  resist  the  world's  great  magistrate, 
And  may  delay,  though  not  avoid  their  fate : 
Take  arms  against  his  lawful  government,  (5) 
And  may  oppose  what  they  cannot  prevent. 

How  much  more  bless'd  are  brutes  than  passive 

men  1 

For  these  when  they're  oppress'd  may  turn  again  ; 
Not  man  himself  reproaches  their  design, 
'Tis  fair  they  should  resist  and  countermine  ; 
Plot,  lie  in  wait,  surprise,  and  if  they  can 
Revenge  themselves  on  their  destroyer,  man  ; 
And  if  the  bold  pursuer  is  oppress'd, 
We  blame  the  blockhead,  (6)  never  blame  the 
beast. 


(1)  Those  creatures  that  hare  no  reason,  yet  by  the 
power  of  sense  diligently  defend  their  lives  and  provide  for 
their  own  safety. 

(2)  Most  creatures  have  some  weapon  given  them  for 
their  defence  against  common  injury ;   and  nature  directs 
them  how  to  make  use  of  them  to  that  end. 

(3)  God  gave  no  command  either  verbal  or  by  silent  na 
ture  working  by  instinct,  that  the  beasts  should  not  oppose 
their  governor,  roan. 

(4)  It  is  true,  he  put  under  his  subjection  every  creature ; 
and  there  is  an  awe  even  upon  the  beasts,  of  their  common 
lord,  the  man  ;  but  they  are  not  bound  to  be  passive  under 
all  his  oppressions,  and  are  allowed  to  resist  force  with 
force. 

(5)  The  government  of  a  man  over  the  creation  is  by  an 
undeniable  right,  and  of  divine  origin,  and  yet  the  crea 
tures  may  resist. 

(6)  For  coming  in  their  way,  who  he  must  needs  know 
would  fall  foul  upon  him,  if  they  could ;  and  that  it  was 
their  nature  to  do  so. 


But  man  gives  man  no  latitude  or  law, 
But  reigns  by  laws  that  nature  never  saw ; 
If  the  exalted  tyrant  claims  his  right, 
The  passive  slave  must  patiently  submit; 
His  wife,  life,  land,  his  sword  and  gun  resign, 
And  neither  must  resist,  nor  may  repine ; 
If  to  be  murder'd,  must  to  fate  give  way, 
And  if  to  hang  his  passive  self:  obey. 

But  O  !  the  Christian  legion  (1)  thus  behaves 
Why  then  the  Christian  legion  must  be  knaves ; 
Knaves  to  themselves  and  to  their  own  defence, 
And  might  have  lived  and  fought  in  innocence  ; 
Ought  to  have  lived  and  fought,  and  ought  to  be 
Punish'd  for  yielding  to  unjust  authority  ; 
He  that  his  own  most  just  defence  declines, 
Felo  de  se,  against  himself  combines : 
For  life's  a  debt,  which  no  man  can  deny, 
'Tis  due  to  nature  and  posterity  : 
'Tis  lent  us  to  improve  and  propagate, 
And  no  man  may  anticipate  his  fate: 
But  he  betrays  the  high  orig'nal  trust, 
Is  to  himself  and  family  unjust ; 
A  traitor  to  the  laws  of  common  sense, 
And  contradicts  the  ends  of  Providence  ; 
Rebels  against  his  reason,  and  defies 
The  rules  of  life,  and  puts  out  nature's  eyes. 

If  no  man  then  may  his  own  life  destroy, 
But.  what  heaven  gives,  it  binds  him  to  enjoy  ; 
'Tis  plain  from  hence  it  never  can  be  just, 
That  what  he  mayn't  destroy,  another  must : 
And  still  as  clear  the  meaning  must  extend, 
That  what  he  mayn't  destroy  he  must  defend : 
He's  damn'd  without  retrieve  if  he  lets  go 
The  reins  of  life,  and  nature  tells  him  how, 
With  hand  and  tongue  his  life  he  should  maintain, 
Or  else  his  hands  and  tongue  are  given  in  vain  : 
Self-murder's  punish'd  by  the  forced  event, 
He  can't  be  pardon'd  'cause  be  can't  repent :  (2) 
The  high  offence  so  many  laws  offends, 
Beyond  the  place  of  mercy  it  extends : 
Since  the  increasing  crime  is  ne'er  complete, 
Till  death  must  penitence  anticipate : 
And  'tis  but  just  to  suffer  this  offence, 
That's  worst  in  crime,  be  worst  in  consequence. 

Nature's  just  argument  from  this  is  plain, 
That  if  he  must  the  gift  of  life  maintain  ; 
With  equal  care  he's  bound  to  the  defence, 
From  foreign  or  domestic  violence : 
It  can't  be  just  that  heaven  should  e'er  intend, 
We  should  ourselves  against  ourselves  defend  : 
And  then  to  let  another  hand  procure, 
The  mischiefs  we're  forbidden  to  endure : 
This  consequence  for  ever  will  be  true, 
He  must  not  suffer  what  he  must  not  do  ; 
And  'tis  as  nat'rnl  still,  and  full  as  just, 
That  what  he  must  not  bear  he  may  resist. 

Reason  from  these  just  consequences  draws, 
The  first  necessity  of  human  laws  ; 
Laws  were  for  common  safety  first  design'd, 
To  help  men  this  high  trust  of  life  defend  ; 


(1 )  The  story  of  Mauritius,  colonel  of  'the  Theban  legion. 
—See  Clark's  '  Martyrol.'  fol.  127. 

(2)  The  sin  of  self-murder  cannot  be  repented  of,  because 
the  very  act  itself  carries  us  beyond  the  space  of  time  al 
lotted  for  repentance ;  and  the  fact  is  no  sooner  finished 
but  the  man  is  launched  into  the  ocean  of  an  irretrievable 
state. 
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Unjust  encroachments  calmly  to  restrain, 
That  what  we  may  defend  we  may  maintain  ; 
And  laws  in  form  and  figure,  wisely  sent, 
This  is  the  mighty  thing  call'd  government ; 
The  solid  base  of  order  and  delight, 
Safety  of  innocence,  and  guard  of  right. 

Satire,  thy  sense  of  government  explain,  "J 
Without  just  laws  our  freedoms  to  maintain,  > 
Power's  a  jest,  and  government's  in  vain.  3 

But    who    must    the    latent   power   of  law 

supply,  (1) 

And  fill  the  spaces  of  authority  ; 
Restore  good  rules,  (2)  and  all  the  bad  restrain, 
Support  the  crown,  and  yet  control  the  man  ? 
Shall  they  that  are  to  rule,  that  rule  direct, 
And  choose  the  rules  that  shall  themselves  detect? 
Will  this  the  end  of  government  pursue, 
When  he's  both  king  and  legislator  too  ?  (3) 
I  Such  laws  will  never  fail  to  be  in  vain, 
i  When  he's  to  make  'em  who  they  should  restrain ; 

Such  kings  are  absolute,  and  when  they  please, 
:  May  cancel  justice,  and  the  laws  dismiss ;  (4) 
This  would  invert  the  order  of  the  thing, 
Set  up  the  tyrant,  and  puil  down  the  king. 

The  laws  of  government  were  stamp'd  on"^ 
h'gh,  f 

Came  down  from  heav'n  for  men  to  manage  by,  f 
And  bear  the  image  of  divine  authority.  j 

The  characters  are  capital  and  plain, 
Printed  by  nature  on  the  mind  of  man ; 
Which  all  the  malice  of  the  passive  race, 
Can  never  quite  blot  out,  nor  much  deface. 

Laws  are  th'  immortal  springs  of  government, 
The  high  original  from  heaven  was  sent ; 
Fix'd  in  the  minds  of  men,  from  thence  they  flow, 
And  form  the  order  of  the  world  below ; 
Nature  the  high  intention  will  explain, 
And  instinct  shows  the  model  of  the  man  ; 
For  government's  the  life-blood  of  the  state, 
Subordinate  to  these  is  magistrate ; 
Subordinate  because  in  power  confined, 
For  means  are  all  subservient  to  their  end. 
To  set  the  magistrate  above  the  law, 
Would  all  to  hurries  and  confusion  draw ; 
Superior  right  must  first  erect  a  state, 
Before  there  can  be  any  magistrate  : 
Kings  are  th'  effect,  but  government's  the  cause, 
And  he's  no  king  that's  not  prescribed  by  laws.  (5) 


(1)  Law  being  allowed  to  be  the  rule  of  government,  here 
will  rise  a  question,  and  which  is  started  by  some  who  de 
fend  the  inherent  right  of  princes,  who  the  legislature  re 
mains  in,  whether  the  prince  or  the  people? 

(2)  Besides,  if  kings  pretend  to  power  of  law,  they  may 
dissolve  as  well  as  make  laws. 

(3)  If  the  power  of  making  laws  be  in  the  prince,  he  is 
then  absolute  of  course,  and  needs  no  other  authority  than  i 
that  of  making  laws  to  declare  him  so. 

(4)  But  all  this  is  answered  by  one  maxim  in  the  law 
itself,  that  laws  are  always  to  be  squared  by  the  public 
good  ;  if  laws  should  be  made,  by  whatsoever  authority, 
repugnant  to  the  public  good,  they  cease  to  be  laws,  and 
are  no  more  binding;  as  in  another  case,  if  laws  are  made 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God,  the  subject  ought  not  to 
obey  or  regard  them.     Now,  let  either  king  or  people  make 
the  laws  according  to  the  customs  of  the  several  countries, 
if  they  are  blest  with  these  sanctions,  that  they  are  agree 
able  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  squared  by  reason  and  the 
public  good,  they  become  sacred,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

(5)  If  it  be  asked  who  shall  be  judge,  it  is  plain  God  has 
fixed  the  determination  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  dis- 


Kings  could  not  to  themselves  that   power 

convey, 

To  make  the  laws  which  they  themselves  obey ; 
For  then  they  would  a  lawless  power  enjoy, 
And  what  they  made  they  always  might  destroy. 

For  power  has  always  claim'd  this  ancient  right, 
It  might  destroy  the  thing  it  could  create  j 
The  legislature  must  this  power  enjoy, 
The  laws  it  makes  'tmay  when  it  will  destroy. 

And  no  man  can  the  laws  of  right  invade, 
But  that  same  power  by  which  that  law  was 

made; 

All  laws  this  native  property  enjoy, 
That  none   but    those    that    made    them    can 

destroy ; 

Laws  must  depend  upon  the  maker's  will, 
And  he  alone  who  can  create  may  kill. 

Law  is  the  mighty  substance,  magistrate 
Is  but  the  upper  servant  of  a  state ; 
Law  is  the  mighty  soul,  and  king  the  head, 
The  organ  through  which  the  life's  convey'd. 

All  the  distempers  which  the  head  endures, 
Bring  fevers  in  the  blood,  and  calentures : 
But  if  it  ceases  from  the  high  intent, 
The  soul  informs  another  tenement ; 
The  organ  may  by  accident  be  slain, 
The  life's  immortal  still,  and  must  remain. 
Kings  are  the  engines  nature  governs  by, 
And  must,  when  she  withdraws  her  influence, 

die; 

But  government's  eternal  human  laws, 
Are  firm  as  truth,  for  truth's  their  mighty  cause. 
But  if  we  can  the  power  of  law  o'erthrow, 
We  ruin  king  and  constitution  too ; 
If  these  decay,  or  are  destroy'd  by  force, 
King  dies,  and  government's  dissolved  of  course ; 
For  law  and  justice  are  the  very  same, 
Laws  are  the  essence,  magistrates  the  name ; 
King's  but  the  shadow  of  the  government, 
Laws  constitute  the  frame,  and  represent 
The  order  of  the  mighty  thing  to  man, 
And  justice  does  the  principle  contain. 

Laws  recognise  the  sovereign  attribute,         "1 
Reason  submits,  and  no  man  can  dispute, 
And  then  the  king  comes  in  to  execute.  j 

If  e'er  this  system  comes  to  be  made  void, 
The  ends  of  government  are  all  destroy'd  ; 
Antiquity  (1)  gives  in  her  just  consent, 
And  nations  join  their  due  acknowledgment ; 
Custom  the  mighty  doctrine  will  confirm, 
Allows  the  practice,  and  explains  the  term. 

But  first  let's  search  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
To  nature's  laws  the  weighty  matter  bring, 
And  there  unfold  the  meaning  of  a  king. 


f  the  thing,  ) 
r  bring,  > 
dng.  ) 


covery  is  in  every  man's  reach,  nature  is  the  common  Judge ; 
if  a  king  makes  a  law  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  seize 
the  goods,  deflower  the  wives  and  daughters,  burn  the 
houses,  and  destroy  the  lives  of  his  subjects ;  nature  dic 
tates  these  things,  being  destructive  of  human  society  and 
the  general  good,  are  not  to  be  submitted  to ;  and  if  so,  the 
consequence  is  plain,  they  may  be  resisted  and  opposed. 

(1)  In  the  course  of  things,  the  end  is  more  worthy  and 
more  honourable  than  the  means ;  because  the  means  are 
created  for  the  end,  not  the  end  for  the  means. 
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Nature  subjects  the  dignity  of  things 
To  their  design,  manner  and  method  brings ; 
Superiority  of  things  decides, 
And  by  subservient  rules  the  class  divides; 
Subordination  does  her  laws  attend, 
And  actions  all  obey  their  proper  end  ; 
Priority  the  dignity  retains, 
And  so  the  end's  superior  to  the  means. 

He  that  to  arbitrary  power  inclines, 
Subjects  the  end  of  things  below  the  means ; 
Inverts  the  world,  and  crosses  Providence, 
And  mingles  mighty  cause  with  consequence  ; 
Confounds  the  order  nature  fix'd  at  first, 
Makes  all  the  world  a  crowd,  and  heaven  unjust ; 
Would  reason  from  the  minds  of  men  withdraw, 
And  set  the  foot  of  power  upon  the  neck  of  law. 

All  things  on  proper  causes  do  depend, 
Kings  are  the  means,  'tis  government's  the  end  ; 
Justice  is  the  foundation  of  the  thing, 
The  reason  of  the  name,  the  cause  of  king. 
If  any  will  the  classic  right  debate, 
And  set  the  law  below  the  magistrate, 
Let  them  by  primogenial  birth  divide, 
Priority  will  all  dispute  decide. 

When  they  can  just  authorities  procure, 
That  law's  the  younger  blood  to  kingly  power  ; 
That  justice  is  the  means,  and  king's  the  end, 
And  therefore  laws  must  on  the  kings  depend  ; 
If  they  can  turn  the  tables  on  mankind, 
And  prove  us  for  tyrannic  power  design'd ; 
Chain'd   from   the  womb,  and  born   subjected 

slaves,  * 

And  doom'd  by  fate  to  drudgery  and  graves ; 
Then  kings  have  right  to  call  themselves  su 
preme, 
And  all  the  world  was  only  made  for  them. 

'Tis    strange    so    weak    a    whimsey    should 

prevail, 

And  reason's  empire  seem  so  much  to  fail ; 
That  men  should  all  their  senses  sacrifice, 
And  cloud  their  minds  with  deep  absurdities. 
The  cheat's  a  manufacture  of  the  deep, 
Contrived  to  lull  the  wheedled  world  asleep ; 
From  hell  derived,  a  mere  original, 
And  Providence  is  not  concern'd  at  all; 
Mankind's  drawn  in  by  pious  fraud  of  words, 
To    make   them    quit   their   senses   and    their 

swords. 

To  tell  us  tyrants  act  by  power  divine, 
And  must  be  sufler'd  for  the  sacred  line  ; 
That  they  may  government  itself  dismount, 
And  none  but  heaven  may  call  them  to  account ; 
This  is  a  doctrine  heaven  itself  arraigns, 
And  binds  the  world  in  tyranny  and  chains  ; 
Impeaches  sacred  wisdom  as  unjust, 
Subjecting  innocence  to  sovereign  lust; 
Wanting  in  conduct,  and  in  power  too  weak, 
Making   just   laws   which   'twould   be   just  to 

break ; 

Forming  incongruous  nonsense  in  the  brain, 
Forbidding  us  to  do  what  we  must  not  refrain  ; 
Directing  men  to  contradict  his  law, 
Which  one  while  this  way,  one  while  that,  must 

draw; 

Making  his  pleasure  contradict  his  will, 
And  contradictions  his  commands  fulfil ; 


Damning  the  laws  of  reason  as  unjust,  (1) 

And  forcing  nature  to  betray  her  trust ;  (2) 

Bewilder'd  sense  must  surely  lose  her  way, 

Both  ways  rebel,  and  must  both  ways  obey  ; 

And  all  the  bonds  of  being  first  untied, 

Life's  left  at  will,  and  nature  disobey'd ; 

The  wand'ring  thought's  in  mists  of  error  tost, 

Stifled  in  contradiction  till  it's  lost; 

And  the  unthinking  animal  resigns 

His  captiv'd  sense  to  hell's  unjust  designs. 

Thus  tyrants  raise  their  fancied  dignity, 
And  clothe  themselves  with  self-made  majesty; 
Challenge  the  sanction  of  the  power  divine, 
And  strive  t*  entail  the  blessing  on  their  line; 
Build  the  chimeric  fabric  in  the  air, 
And  cloth'd  with  error,  crown  their  fancy  there  ; 
Supposing  heaven  would  their  contrivance  own, 
And  bless  the  wretch  because  he  wears  a  crown ; 
Cherish  the  fury  in  his  wild  mistakes, 
And  follow  with  the  blessings  he  forsakes. 

Satire,  distinguish  here  the  kinds  of  power, 
Lest  pop'lar  heat  should  government  devour  ; 
Explain  the  terms  of  just  authority, 
And  search  the  sacred  right  of  majesty  ; 
Greatness,  as  by  the  moderns  understood, 
Respects  the  wicked  princes,  not  the  good. 

Forbid  it,  satire,  ne'er  debauch  thy  verse, 
The  empty  praise  of  tyrants  to  rehearse  ; 
'Tis  justice  sanctifies  a  magistrate, 
And  virtue  only  makes  a  monarch  great ; 
Kings  that  by  law  the  government  obtain, 
And  rule  by  law,  can  never  rule  in  vain  ; 
Their  just  behaviour  does  the  sanction  bring, 
This  justifies  the  law,  and  that  the  king ; 
While  they  within  the  bounds  of  truth  remain, 
No  man's  oppress'd,  and  therefore  none  complain ; 
For  justice  has  a  right  to  rule  mankind, 
And  this  it  may  maintain,  and  that  defend. 
The  king  that  justly  reigns  is  so  divine, 
And  honesty  entails  it  on  his  line ; 
But  'tis  while  his  successors  reign  so  too, 
And  the  same  line  the  same  designs  pursue. 
As  soon  as  they  the  path  of  light  mistake, 
The  sanction  will  the  faithless  race  forsake  ; 
Where'er  the  lawless  powers  of  lust  begin, 
They  let  the  king  go  out,  the  tyrant  in  ; 
The  subject  feels  the  swift  effects  of  force, 
And  obligation  will  decay  in  course.  (3) 

Kings  that  by  law  and  justice  rtne  the  lands, 
Have  heaven's  high  name   impress'd   on  their 
commands ; 


(1)  Reason  is  condemned  as  dictating  faUe  notions  of 
government. 

(2)  Nature  is  entrusted  with  human  life,  which,  if  she 
resigns  to  a  tyrant,  she  betrays  her  trust  as  much  as  if  she 
destroyed  life  herself 

(3)  Sane  ex  quo  civile*  societates  institute  sunt,  certuni 
eat  rectoribus  cujusque  speciale  quoddam  in  suos  jus  quae- 
situm  :  at  si  manifests  sit  injuria ;  si  quis  Busiris,   Pha- 
laris,  Thrax  Diomedes,  ea  in  subditos  exerceat,  que  irquo 
nulli  probentur,  non  ideo  pneclusum  erit  jus  humante  so- 
cietatis.     Imo  etiam  si  daretur,  ne  in  summa  quidem  ne 
cessitate,  anna  recto  a  subditis  sumi  (qua  de  re  dubitare 
vidimus  illos  ipsos,  quorum  institutum  fuit  regiam  pote- 
statem  dcfendere)  non  tamen  inde  sequetur  non  posse  pro 
ipsis  ab  aliis  anna  sumi.     Sic  Seneca  existimat  bello  a  me 
peti  posse,  quia  mea  gente  sepositus,  suam  exagitat     Que 
res  stepe  cum  defensione  innocentium  conjunct*  est — Gro- 
tius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  25. 
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For  right  derives  itself  from  the  Most  High, 

And  is  the  test  of  all  authority ; 

He  that  resists,  and  dares  to  disobey, 

Insults  his  Maker,  and  deserves  to  die; 

The  laws  the  guilty  criminal  detest, 

For  God  and  nations  join  in  one  request. 

Such  kings  are  sacred,  rights  divine  appear, 
Law  lets  them  in,  and  law  maintains  'em  there ; 
Justice  supports  him  who  by  justice  reigns, 
The  law  the  king,  the  king  the  law  maintains. 

This  is  the  mighty  thing  call'd  government, 
By  nature  form'd  does  nature  represent, 
God  and  the  people  joining  their  consent. 

If  either  part  this  order  disobey,  (1) 
That  breach  the  constitution  must  betray; 
The  obligation's  equally  divine, 
And  both  concur  in  the  supreme  design  ; 
Justice  and  peace  the  mighty  thing  explain, 
This  is  what,  when  we  talk  of  laws,  we  mean,  J 
And  what  both  king  and  subject,  must  maintain. . 
The  high  collateral  principle's  so  just, 
Both  must  with  care  defend  the  mighty  trust ; 


I  Both  must  the  safe  deposit  guard  and  see, 

'  'Tis  left  uninjured  to  posterity  : 
Justice  is  thus  to  peace  the  only  way, 
People  must  kings,  as  kings  the  laws  obey: 
If  either  side  the  high  engagements  break, 
Reason  directs  the  course  the  rest  may  take  ; 
'Tis  plain  that  right  and  peace  must  be  secured 
If  once  they  happen  to  be  overpower'd, 
Order  of  government  of  course  expires, 
And  God  himself  from  such  a  place  retires, 

People  in  vain  to  him  for  succour  cry, 
He  never  saves  the  man  that  seeks  to  die ; 
They  that  resolve  their  liberty  to  lose,  ~) 

Heaven  is  too  just  that  freedom  to  refuse,         f 
But  lets  them  have  the  slav'ry  which  they  f 
choose.  J 

Till  reason  opens  their  deluded  eyes, 
Blinded  with  notions  and  absurdities  ; 
Instructs  them  in  the  rules  of  Providence, 
And  guides  by  nature's  laws  to  self-defence. 

Then  heaven  returns,  its  needful  aid  affords, 
And  with  its  blessing  consecrates  their  swords. 


BOOK    IV. 


SATIRE,  to  parent-custom  now  repair,  (2) 

And  search  the  ancient  laws  of  nations  there  ; 

Usage  beyond  the  memory  of  time, 

And  long  prescription  naturalizes  crime  ; 

Custom  legitimates  a  nation's  shame, 

Serves  for  a  law,  and  sometimes  gains  the  name. 

Custom's  the  long  tradition  handed  down, 
From  ancient  erring  nations  to  our  own ; 
Antiquity's  its  only  proper  plea, 
And  long-forgotten  ages  raise  its  high  authority. 

This  weak  support,  this  wand'ring  empty  cloud, 
Puffs  the  crown'd  wretch,  and  helps  to  make  him 

proud ; 

Persuades  him  to  believe  it  must  be  true, 
The  homage  fools  have  paid  becomes  his  due  ; 
A  debt  to  custom,  and  by  custom  draw, 
The  willing  ages  to  believe  'tis  law. 

Custom's  the  ancient  usage  of  mankind, 
Custom  may  guide,  but  never  ought  to  bind  ; 
Because  the  nature  of  the  thing  conveys 
New  light,  and  by  itself  directs  our  eyes. 

Custom  supplies  deficiencies  of  law, 
And  may  our  voluntary  homage  draw ; 


(1)  Subditi  obedire  non  debent  magistratui,  si  quidjuri 
natural!  aut  divino  adversum  statuat. — Grotius  de   Juri 
Belli  et  Pacis. 

(2)  It  is  strenuously  argued  by  the  patrons  of  arbitrary 
power,  that  it  has  been  the  custom  of  nations  to  set  up 
their  kings  to  a  superior  height  above  all  law,  and  that  a 
prescription  of  ages  will  produce  examples  of  the  profound- 
est  submission  in  the  people  ;  and  that  in  all  the  first  go 
vernments  of  the  world,  even  down  to  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  that  among  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  none 
gave  a  more  absolute,  obedient  deference  to  the  command 
of  the  emperors  than  the  Christians,  who  on  all  hands  chose 
rather  to  suffer  death  than  to  oppose  their  emperors. 


But  where  the  laws  of  nature  are  so  plain, 
Custom's  impertinent,  tradition's  vain ; 
'Tis  needless  to  refer  to  ages  past, 
Where  nature's  ready  to  direct  the  last ; 
Antiquity's  a  mean  and  empty  proof, 
Where  reason  dictates  we  have  laws  enough. 

Custom's  the  bastard  of  antiquity, 
The  light  that  error  cozens  coxcombs  by  ; 
The  juggling  fraud  has  plagued  religion  long, 
With  double  face,  with  loose  and  stammering 

tongue ; 

Conveying  fragments  on  from  age  to  age, 
While  human  doctrines  with  divine  engage ; 
Prevailing  there,  it  creeps  into  the  state, 
And  apes  the  law  to  cheat  the  magistrate. 

No  rules,  no  nat'ral  dictates  it  obeys, 
But  chiefly  ancient  errors  it  conveys  ; 
Modern  encroachments  on  our  virtue  makes, 
And  backs  it  with  our  fathers'  old  mistakes; 
As  if  our  rev'rence  to  their  ashes  due, 
Should    recommend  their    crimes,    and  follies 

too : 

And  make  us  like  some  modern  rakes  appear, 
Who   will   be    damn'd    because    their    fathers 

were.  (1) 

Besides,  this  weapon's  of  too  weak  a  birth, 
The  exhalation's  low,  and  near  the  earth  ; 
Custom's  a  weak,  absurd,  and  empty  thing, 
Too  much  below  the  dignity  of  king  ; 

(1)  A  staunch  argument,  which  is  in  common  the  de 
fence  made  about  religion,  viz.,  its  antiquity,  and  its  being 
the  religion  of  our  ancestors;  and  many  people  insist  upon 
this  or  that  choice  as  to  separate  opinions,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  they  were  bred  in,  and  which  their  fathers  were 
brought  up  to  before  them. 
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Ill-suited  to  the  deep  contrived  design, 
Of  building  regal  power  on  right  divine; 
For  if  the  sacred  race  from  heaven  came  down, 
What  need  of  custom  to  support  a  crown? 
The  high  descent  would  all  so  plain  appear, 
There'd  be  no  need  of  such  enigmas  here. 

Of  all  pretences  mankind  could  invent, 
Custom's  the  widest  from  the  high  intent : 
Its  long  original's  to  all  men  known. 
Born  of  the  mob,  and  in  the  crowd  begun : 
Custom's  the  ancient  usage  of  a  nation, 
Handed  to  rolling  times  for  imitation ; 
Improved  by  craft  in  error's  public  schools, 
Brought  in  by  knaves,  and  then  maintain'd  by 

fools ; 

The  practice  of  the  people  made  the  name, 
For  practices  and  customs  are  the  same ; 
From  whence  prolific  vice  this  maxim  takes, 
The  crime  one  age  commits,  no  age  forsakes. 

And  yet  this  het'rogeneous,  ill-born  thing, 
Fails  in  the  point,  fails  to  support  the  king ; 
Custom  falls  off  from  the  weak-grounded  cause, 
And  baulks  the  tyrant  to  restore  the  laws ; 
It  can't  concur  to  make  our  reason  void, 
The  sense  of  nations  has  the  fraud  destroy'd  ; 
Kings  have  indeed  from  the  beginning  strove 
To  propagate  the  crime  that  all  men  love  ; 
"T  has  been  their  custom  to  insult  mankind, 
And  tyranny  was  always  in  their  mind ; 
Mankind  was  always  with  this  temper  cursed, 
That  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  durst ; 
Custom  has  always  taught  the  kings  to  ride, 
Oppress  the  subject  to  support  their  pride ; 
But  people  always  have  opposed  the  cheat, 
It  never  was  their  custom  to  submit ;  (1) 
Custom  this  one  unhappy  truth  will  tell, 
When  kings  grew  tyrants  subjects  would  rebel : 
'Twas  always  so,  nnd  monarchs  strive  in  vain, 
Nature  to  Time's  decease  will  the  just  rule  main 
tain  ; 

It  must  be  thus,  heav'n  so  design'd  the  thing, 
The  tyrant's  inconsistent  with  the  king ; 
The  people  may,  custom  gives  her  assent, 
Dethrone  the  man  to  save  the  government : 
The  laws  to  their  own  channel  may  restore, 
And  still  the  crown's  as  sacred  as  before. 

Satire,  with  indignation  let's  review 
Their  custom  who  believe  this  doctrine  true  ; 
Of  all  the  nations  in  the  universe, 
None  preach  it  more,  and  none  observe  it  less. 

If  Godship  must  attend  on  Majesty, 
This  nation's  damn'd  down  to  the  tenth  degree  ; 
From  forty-one,  to  this  unhappy  time, 
We're  all  debauch'd  with  this  paternal  crime  ; 
By  turns  have  all  the  fatal  fault  embraced, 
By  turns  rebcll'd,  and  monarchy  by  turns  de 
faced  ; 

.  Heav'n's  high  vicegerent  twice  reversed  by  force, 
Once  sword  in  hand,   and  once  a  way  that's 


(1)  The  custom  of  resisting  tyrants  is  much  more  an 
dent  than  that  of  absolute  submission,  and  the  instances 
given  in  the  9th  book  prove  this  as  in  the  case  of  Sardana 
palus,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  all  the  ancient  monarchies  o: 
the  world ;  so  that  custom  is  directly  against  them  here, 
and  resistance  of  tyranny  plainly  proved  from  it. 


To  make  out  all  the  articles  of  trust, 
And  tell  the  world  that  either  way  'tis  juit ; 
The  unbelieving  crowd  the  father  slew,  (1) 
The  church  the  son,  and  yet  believed  it  true ;  (2) 
Declared  him  sacred,  blind  allegiance  swore, 
And  hang'd  the  Whigs  for  killing  king*  before 
Heaven  must  such  infidelity  detest, 
Or  else  the  crown's  divinity's  a  jest. 

Posterity,  when  histories  relate 
This  passive   sham,    will  ask,  What  monster' 

that  ? 

What  inconsistent,  indigested  thing, 
Which   mocks  the  subject   first,   and  then  the 

king; 

The  iynis  fatuus  of  obedient  slaves, 
Who  promise  in  the  gross,  perform  by  halves  ; 
The  dream  of  contradictive  loyalty, 
Which  makes  men  suffer  first,  and  then  obey  ;  (3) 
The  jest  of  subjects,  and  the  snare  of  kings, 
Which  these  to  rebels,  those  to  ruin  brings. 

And  when  succeeding  ages  shall  retire, 
And  of  our  high  performances  inquire  ; 
When  they  shall  see  the  sacred  mask   thrown 

by, 

The  people  arm'd  against  the  monarchy  ; 
The  oaths,  the  doctrine,  and  the  men  forgot, 
And  non-resistance  die  upon  the  spot ; 
The  passive  swearing  clergy  up  in  arms, 
Defending  glebe,  and  dean  and  chapter  farms 
Their  liberty  and  property  protect, 
And  loyalty  and  forty  oaths  reject. 

They'll    blush,    and  search  the  registers  of 

time, 

f  n  hopes  to  shift  the  race  off  with  the  crime  ; 
With  forced   regret  they'll  own    the  unhappy 

breed, 

That  such  a  race  of  coxcombs  should  succeed ; 
They'll  cancel  all  the  records  they  can  find, 
To  blot  their  baser  conduct  out  of  mind ; 
Strive  to  forget  the  line  from  whence  they  came, 
And   blast  the    practice  when    they  bless    the 

name. 

They'll  own  their  erring  fathers  to  be  fools, 
Whose  penitence  their  practice  ridicules ; 
Pools  that  to  fancies  sacrificed  their  sense, 
And  placed  their  kings  supreme  to  Providence ; 
Till  nature,  spite  of  art,  restored  their  eyes. 
And  made  them  their  own  innocence  despise ; 
Till  injured  reason  reassumed  its  reign, 
And  forced  them  their  own   freedoms  to  main 
tain  ; 


(1)  They  slew  him  in  effect,  for  they  drove  him  into  ba 
nishment  ;  and  afterwards  fought  against  him,  shot  at  him, 
and  if  they  did  not  kill  him,  it  was  because  they  could 
not. 

(2)  The  church  of  England  here  is  taken  notfor  the  church 
as  such ;  for  the  church  neverowned  this  doctrine,  but  they 
that  would    have   been  called    members  of  the  church, 
and  professing  her  doctrine,  pretended  to  believe  this  pre 
posterous  doctrine,  were  the  first  that  acted  contrary  to 
it,  and  abandoned,  fought  against,  and  in  the  sense  of  their 
actions,  murdered  their  prince,  which  I  call  a  worse  way 
than  the  former  murdered  his  father,  because  it  was  first 
deluding  him,  and  then  betraying  him. 

(3)  Passive  obedience  is  a  contradiction  in  terms;  for 
if  they  suffer,  it  must  be  for  first  disobeying  ;  if  they obeyed, 
there  could  he  no  penalty  inflicted ;  if  they  first  merited 
the  penalty,  how  could  they  obey  T 
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Forced  them  to  own  they  had  been  mad  before, 
And  made  them  justly  break  (1)  what  they  un 
justly  swore.  (2) 

Monarchs,  too,  may  by  late  examples  see, 
The  utmost  bounds  of  human  loyalty  : 
Tho'  big  with  words  the  airy  fraud  may  swell, 
Whene'er  they  are  oppress'd,  they  all  rebel. 

What  tho*  they're  churchmen,  zealous  and 

severe, 

Who  preach'd  it  first,  and  to  perform  it  swear ; 
By  fine  distinctions  they  abandon'd  both, 
Bound  by  their  int'rest  faster  than  their  oath  : 
'Tis  vain  on  empty  notions  to  depend,  (3) 
They'll  all  fall  off,  whatever  they  pretend  ; 
Reason  the  secret  riddle  will  untie, 
When  nature  contradicts  they  must  obey  : 
Their  blind  obedience  may  in  words  prevail, 
But  when  they  should  perform  they  always  fail ; 
Self  (4)  steps  between  with  new  authority, 
Int'rest  is  nature's  law,  and  will  not  lie  ; 
Politic  frauds  may  other  things  pretend, 
But  all  things  in  their  consequences  end. 

Men  may  sometimes,  by  subtilty  and  slight, 
Oppose  themselves  and  sacrifice  their  right ; 
But  all's  a  blast,  the  empty  fraud's  in  vain, 
Int'rest  instructs,  and  all's  restored  again ; 
Self-love's  (5)  the  ground  of  all  the  things  we 

do, 

Which  they  that,  talk  on't  least  do  most  pursue ; 
For  this  we  hope,  for  this  believe,  and  pray, 
Heaven's  no  heaven  to  us  if  property's  away  ; 
:Tis  hopes  of  good  is  nature's  chief  design, 
And  no  man  can  his  native  end  decline ; 
Whene'er  he  deviates  from  the  just  intent, 
The  lunatic  to  Bedlam  should  be  sent ; 
His  head's  disorder'd,  nature's  in  a  storm, 
And  when  his  sense  returns,  he  will  reform. 

Would  men  give  reason  its  extended  scope, 
No  man  can  act,  when  he  desists  to  hope  ; 
Tis  hopes  of  heaven,  for  which  we  heaven  obey, 
For  fear's  a  bondage,  not  a  loyalty  ; 


(1)  It  was  juster  in  them  to  break  the  oath  of  passive, 
absolute  submission,  than  it  was  to  take  it ;  for  the  taking 

1  an  oath,    which  they  that  take  it  have  no  design  or  indeed 

I  power  to  perform,  must  be  unjust. 

I  (2)  It  was  also  impossible  to  keep  such  an  oath  without 
being  guilty  of  betraying  the  liberties  of  their  country,  anc 
therefore  it  was  just  to  break  it. 

(3)  He  that  trusts  to  subjects  who  will  swear  to  perform 
what  his  own  reason  might  dictate  to  him  they  have  nei 
ther  power  to  do  nor  he  right  to  claim,  deceives  himself, 
and  will  always  be  abandoned  in  his  extremities. 

(4)  Self-interest  is   such   a  prevailing  bond,  especially 
where  reason  concurs,  that  it  never  fails  to  open  men's  eyes 
to  their  own  advantages,  when  they  are  brought  to  extre 
mities  ;  and  that  is  the  ruin  of  all  those  people  that  depend 
upon  them. 

(5)  Some  have  affirmed  there  is  no  other  principle,  either 
religious  or  civil,  than  our  love  of  God  is  bounded  by,  and 
can  extend  no  farther  than  our  sense  of  property  in  him ; 
and  thence  came  that  ancient  expression,  tolle  meum,  et 
tolle  deum — There  are  some  observations  and  directions  to 
be  allowed  in  the  case ;  but  in  this  case  the  argument  is 
just,  that  the  good  of  the  people,  or  self-support,  is  the  end 
of  government,  and  consequently  the  test  of  obedience:  they 
that  obey  tyrants,  do  it  from  some  absolute  necessity,  as 
being  void  of  means  to  resist,  or  must  be  esteemed  as  men 
deprived  of  their  civil  understandings ;  and  whenever  ex 
tremities  reduce  them  to  their  senses,  they  will  certainly 
put  a  stop  to  their  sordid  submissions. 


man  regards  the  law  that  once  despairs, 
The  madman  his  expected  end  prepares  ; 
That  government  which  makes  men  hope  in  "^ 
vain,  f 

VI ay  for  a  season  forced  submissions  gain,          f 
But  ne'er  can  long  their  loyalty  maintain.         j 

From  hence  'tis  worth  observing  when  we 

find 

Undue  subjections  have  debauch'd  the  mind  ; 
The  wretches  freely  propagate  the  jest, 
When  any  but  themselves  are  so  oppress'd ; 
3r  when  in  special  case  their  kings  prepare. 
To  let  them  of  the  plunder  have  a  share  ; 
But  when  the  passive  thieves  the  burden  feel, 
They're  always  first  to  draw  the  angry  steel. 

No  man  can  surely  so  much  folly  show, 
And  not  the  meaning  of  the  maxim  know  ; 
Tis  vain  with  words  to  make  our  volumes  swell, 
[f  speech  betrays  'em  not,  their  actions  will ; 
The    meaning's    plain,   when  they   caress    the 

crown, 
They'll  bear  with  all  men's  ruin  but  their  own. 

If  ever  prince  should  after  this  pretend, 
On  non-resisting  zealots  to  depend  ; 
Though  the  first  fraud  might  well  trepan  the 

crown, 
Whene'er  they're  trick'd  again,  the  fault's  their 

own  ! 

If  they  from  pulpit  loyalty  expect, 
That  men  should  not  their  property  protect ; 
And  from  such  notions  venture  to  oppress, 
Presuming  on  the  doctrine  we  profess  ; 
Whoe'er  he  be  that  shall  this  fraud  advance, 
Let  him  to  Bedlam  go,  and  not  to  France. 

Thus  tyrants  are  in  their  own  schemes  de 
ceived, 

And  perjury  (1)  by  perjury  retrieved  ; 
The  devil  by  his  own  darling  sins  betray 'd, 
And  lies  and  broken  oaths  become  a  trade  ; 
Kings  first  their  oaths  of  coronation  break, 
And  so  their  people's  perjury  bespeak. 

Then,  satire,  give  antiquity  a  call, 
And  search  this  crime  to  its  original ; 
From  what  foul  root  the  strong  delusion  grows, 
How  subjects  came  to  swear,  and  kings  t'  im 
pose  ; 

How  these  did  first  demand,  and  those  pretend, 
Subjects  first  swear,  and  princes  first  depend. 

The  jealousy  of  tyrants  was  the  cause,  (2) 
Who  doubted  the  protection  of  the  laws ; 
For  'twas  convenient  that  they  should  prepare, 
By  rules  unheard  of,  laws  unheard  to  bear  -. 
Tyrants  by  this  confess  when  we  obey, 
We're  honester  and  greater  fools  than  they  : 


(1)  It  is  evidently  explained,  the  breach  of  compact  was 
a  perjury  in  the  king,  the  breach  of  an  eccentric  loyalty 
illegally  and  impolitically  sworn  to  in  his  blind  slaves  of 
subjects,  was  a  perjury  in  them  ;  but  the  time  of  that  per 
jury  seems  to  be  at  the  taking  of  the  oath  ;  of  which  after. 

(2)  The  binding  subjects  by  the  obligations  of  oaths  has 
its  original  in  the  suspicious  fears  and  apprehensions  of 
princes ;  and  those  chiefly  founded  upon   the  conscious 
sense,   that  they  were  imposing  things  upon  them  which 
reason  would  direct  them  to  oppose ;  but  being  bound  by 
their  oaths,  would  bear  for  fear  of  perjury. 
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Pools  to  suppose  when  royal  oaths  are  vain, 
The  people's  obligation  should  remain  : 
That  the  void  contract  should  the  subject  bind, 
Should  leave  the  monarch  free,  the  men  con 
fined; 

And  honester  they  must  be  to  retain, 
The  force  of  that  which  binds  the  prince  in  vain. ' 

Tyrants  are  always  jealous,  breach  of  laws, 
Shows  the  too  conscious  wretch  the  native  cause 
Of  all  resistance  ;  common  reason  speaks, 
Subject  will  ne'er  obey  the  laws  he  breaks ; 
Kings  who  resolve  the  people  to  oppress, 
Will  be  resisted  :   they  expect  no  less ; 
And  therefore  to  exotic  projects  fly. 
To  paint  a  new  unheard-of  loyalty  ; 
By  oaths  oblige,  where  nature  left  them  free, 
And  fright  men  with  the  mock  of  perjury. 

None  has  such  right  to  be  oppress'd  as  they, 
Who  can  in  such  sublime  degrees  obey ; 
To  couchant  Isachar's  old  tribe  allied, 
For  slaves,  and  not  for  subjects,  qualified  ; 
Kings  that  have  brought  their  people  to  such 

rules, 

These  must  be  tyrants  own'd,  and  those  be  fools ; 
The  case  is  plain,  the  consequence  is  just, 
The  last  appears  the  reason  of  the  first. 

'Tis  pity  they  who  liberty  despise, 
Should  want  a  tyrant  for  their  exercise ; 
'Tis  pity  but  they  should  be  all  oppress'd, 
Who  covet  chains,  and  make  themselves  a  jest ; 
Kings  ought  to  ride  when  people  so  submit, 
That  they  may  feel  the  nature  of  their  wit ; 
As  they  who  scorn  the  light  should  never  see, 
So  they  who  would  be  slaves  should  ne'er  be 

free ; 

I  know  not  who  live  most  unnatural  lives, 
The  subject  that  his  liberty  survives, 
Or  kings  that  trample  law  and  freedom  down, 
And  make  free  justice  truckle  to  the  crown. 

But  this  one  caution  let  them  take  that  do, 
Law  flies  at  first,  but  'twill  at  last  pursue ; 
Art  may  by  mighty  dams  keep  out  the  tide, 
Check  the  strong  river,  and  mighty  streams  di 
vide  ; 

Pen  up  the  swelling  waters  and  deny, 
The  easy  waves  to  glide  with  pleasure  by. 

But  when  the  injured  stream's  retain'd  too 

long, 

And  nature  calls  it  to  resent  the  wrong ; 
It  breaks  th'  illegal  opposition  down, 
And  claims  by  force  the  channel  for  its  own  : 
So  tyranny  may  govern  for  a  time, 
But  nature  sinks  the  monarch  with  the  crime. 

Custom  from  nature  just  conclusion  draws, 
And  serves  the  nations  now  instead  of  laws ; 
The  general  practice  of  the  world  appears, 
And  custom  old  precedents  now  prepares  ; 
The  ancient  well  defended  rules  sets  down, 
In  nature's  book  to  all  the  people  known  : 
The  weakest  sense  the  dictates  understands, 
And  all  men  freely  stoop  to  her  commands. 

Of  all  the  numerous  champions  of  the  cause, 
Who  set  up  kings  above  the  power  of  laws  ; 


I  never  found  the  willing  martyr  die, 

A  party-sacrifice  (I)  to  loyalty  ; 

I  never  found  a  man  so  void  of  sense, 

As  freely  to  abandon  self-defence  ; 

Basely  from  sense  of  loyalty  and  law, 

Should  from  his  juster  liberty  withdraw  ; 

That  to  a  tyrant  would  his  life  subject, 

And  not  his  injured  property  protect ; 

That,  blest   with  power,  should  all  that  power 

lay  down, 
And  die  a  victim  to  that  god,  the  crown. 

The  truest  subject  will  to  truth  appeal, 
And  if  that  truth's  oppress'd,  in  truth  rebel :  (2) 
Will  force  to  force,  and  right  to  wrong  oppose, 
And  nature's  laws  engage  with  nature's  foes. 

If  any  prince  is  flatter'd  to  believe, 
Subjects  will  blind  obedience  to  him  give : 
Let  him  be  wary  how  he  comes  to  try, 
They'll  all  by  practice  give  their  words  the  lie : 
Custom's  the  just  authority  they'll  plead, 
Custom  in  nature's  book,  and  all  mankind  may 

read: 

If  any  doubt  the  caution  is  not  so, 
Let  them  to  England  for  examples  go. 

England  the  doctrine  openly  profess'd,  (3) 
And  all  the  marks  of  slavery  caress'd ; 
We    courted   chains,   but  'twas   in   court    dis 
guise,  (4) 

And  holy  fraud  conceal'd  the  sacred  lies ; 
The  church  the  mountebank,  the  king  the  jest, 
The  wheedled    monarch,    and    the    wheedling 

priest ; 

For  when  coercives  first  began  t'  appear, 
They  made  their  monarch  buy  the  jest  too  dear  ; 
Told  him  they'd  willingly  support  his  crown, 
In  any  one's  oppressions  but  their  own  ; 
But  when  their  own  destruction  they  foresaw, 
They  cried  out  loudest,  Liberty  and  Law ! 
Their  vow'd  allegiance  early  they  withheld, 
First  begg'd  their  monarch's  pardon,  (o)  then 

rebel  I'd ; 

Softly  dismissal  him  from  his  right  divine, 
And  unswore  all  allegiance  to  his  line  ;  (6) 
How  natural  'tis  to  man  to  save  his  own  ! 
And  rather  to  be  perjured  than  undone ; 


(1)  Not  one  of  our  preachers  of  the  passive  doctrine  ever 
gave  an  instance  of  it  in  themselves,  but  unanimously  op 
posed  their  sovereign,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  touch  their 
particular  rights. 

(2)  Innumerable  instances  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  both 
sacred  as  well  as  profane  history,  almost  from  the  begin 
ning  of  monarchies  in  the  world,  to  this  time. 

(3)  The  doctrine  of  absolute  undisputed  obedience   was 
never  so  publicly  professed,  and  so  far  extended,  as  in  Eng 
land,  where  the  very  clergy  preached  that  the  lung's  com 
mand  extended  even  to  the  lives  and  liberty  as  well  as  the 
estates  of  his  subjects,  and  his  attempts  must  not  be  resisted, 
but  submitted  to  as  a  judgment  from  God. 

(4)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  late  revolution  some 
of  those  gentlemen  who  were  the  open  professors  of  the 
doctrine  of  divine  right  and  absolute  subjection,  were  the 
first  to  throw  off  the  mask,  when  the  practice  of  royal  im 
position  came  to  bear  hard  upon  themselves. 

(5)  And  even  still  some  of  these  that  now  preach  up  this 
doctrine  afresh,  and  pretend  kings  can  do  no  wrong,  and 
must  not  be  resisted,  were  some  of  the  loudest  exclaimcrs 
against  the  affair  of  Magdalen  College,  and  the  impositions 
of  the  reign  of  the  late  King  James. 

(ti)  In  their  taking  new  oaths  to  the  present  establish 
ment  they  relinquished  their  former  allegiance  to  the  late 
King  James ;  but  in  the  abjuration  they  perfectly  re 
nounced  his  race. 
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But  all  the  villany  is  plain  from  hence, 
Not  in  the  change,  but  in  the  first  pretenee  ; 
That  kings  the  sovereign  power  so  represent, 
That  when  they  tyrannize  in  government, 
Men  should  submit  to  be  by  them  oppress'd, 
And  suffer  only  to  uphold  the  jest ; 
A  jest  indeed,  and  so  the  monarch  found, 
Charm'd  with  the  airy,  empty  fab'lous  sound ; 
For  when  he  proved  the  patient,  passive  tribe, 
His  suff'ring  may  their  loyalty  describe. 

Satire,   go   down,    and  search    the    pathless 

deeps,  (1) 

Where  Pluto  all  his  treacherous  legions  keeps  ; 
There  make  inquiry  'mong  the  faithless  race, 
This  treason  shines  of  that  infernal  place ; 
Kneel  to  the  black  Bassa  and  ask  of  hell, 
This  one  kind  secret  sin  but  to  reveal ; 
Ask  them  what  name,  what  phrase  describes  the 

crime, 

Repeat  the  circumstances  and  the  time  ; 
My  life  for  thine,  the  honest  dev'l  replies, 
The  fact  beyond  infernal  knowledge  lies : 
Lends  thee  a  spirit  or  two,  the  thing  t'  explore, 
And  owns  'twas  never  heard  of  there  before. 

The  het'rogeneous  crime  no  parent  finds, 
'Tis  born  of  false  conceptions  in  the  minds ; 
And  vice  engender'd  with  corrupted  fumes, 
The  vapour    strange    incongruous    flights    as 
sumes  ; 

This,  ill-decocted  in  a  vicious  brain, 
Must  crimes  unheard,  and  crimes  unknown  con 
tain; 

Thus  hell's  out -sinn'd,  and  hypocritic  fraud, 
Spreads  the  black  manufacture  first  abroad ; 
Improved  to  politic  death  the  vile  extreme, 
Throws  kingdoms  down,  and  levels   crowns  to 
them. 

When   subjects  court  the   prince  to    tyran 
nize,  (2) 

And  swell  the  bladder  of  his  pride  with  praise  ; 
Prompt  him  to  exercise  tyrannic  power, 
And  tell  him  they're  the  men  he  may  devour; 
Bow  to  the  exalted  idol  they  erect, 
With  homage  lower  than  his  vanity  could   e'er 
expect ; 


(1)  This  is  an  excursion  upon  the  horrid  crime  o 
wheedling  a  prince  to  believe  such  incongruous  nonsensi 
as  that  his  subjects,  whatever  they  might  be  brought  ti 
swear,  would  ever  be  brought  to  submit  to  his  absolut 
and  uncontrolled  power,  that  they  would  sit  still,  and  se 
their  laws,  religion,  liberties,  and  estates  subverted,  de 
stroyed,  and  plundered,  and  only  with  prayers  and  tears  in 
vocate  heaven  for  redress— and  that  they  should,  to  delud 
him  the  more,  suppose  such  absurdities  of  themselves  t 
him,  and  swear  to  it  also ;  and  all  this  must  be  agains 
their  own  knowledge  and  nature,  and  done  on  purpose  t 
betray  him  into  mischiefs  they  thought  they  should  get  b; 
for  the  present,  but  as  they  knew  must  ruin  him  at  last ; 
think  it  was  a  treachery  will  be  hard  to  be  found  in  th 
world  before,  and  therefore  I  send  the  satire  down  to  in 
quire  if  there  be  any  particular  name  for  such  a  villan; 
among  the  devils. 

(2)  It  is  certain,  that  the  flattery  of  court  parasites,  an< 
men  of  design,  who  too  often  have  the  care  and  favour  o 
princes,  have  led  them  on  to  the  most  tyrannic  methods  o 
government,  by  the  bait  of  these  foolish  suggestions ;  thu 
they  have  prompted  them  to  tyrannize,  who  would  other 
wise  have  been  tolerably  sober,  swelling  their  thought 
with  the  fancy  of  being  God's  vicegerents,  and  accountabl 
to  none  but  him;  and  all  by  the  hypocritical  promises  o 
that  blind  obedience  on  their  own  parts,  which  they  neve 
designed  to  pay. 


Tell  him  to  rule  by  law's  to  rule  by  halves, 
And  own  themselves  his  cattle  and  his  slaves: 
Pray,  cant,  and' swear,  exotic  ways  contrive, 
To  make  their  bubbled  prince  the  fraud  believe  ; 
Bind  their  dissembled  homage  to  the  crown, 
And  bend  the  solemns  of  religion  down  ; 
Call  in  the  sacred  to  uphold  the  cheat, 
And  make  the  sacrament  (1)  confederate  ; 
Join  heaven  and  hell  in  one  united  crime, 
And  mix  th'  infernal  up  with  the  sublime: 
Such  men  are  past  the  power  of  argument, 
Nature  condemns  them  with  a  known  consent. 

Satire,   think   on,  contrive    some  new-made 

word, 

For  speech  denies,  and  can  no  phrase  afford  ; 
Study  the  language  of  the  gulf,  and  see 
Tli'  infernal  dialect  of  treachery; 
Learn  some  new  term  the  modern  crime  t'  ex 
press,  (2) 

Suited  to  its  politer  wickedness ; 
That  we  may  see  the  picture  of  the  times, 
And  know  the  men  in  their  exalted  crimes. 

For  these  are  always  foremost  to  betray, 
And  with  their  early  treasons  lead  the  way  ; 
These  are  the  famous  knights  of  Sal'sbury, 
The  tribe  of  life  and  fortune,  loyalty  :  (3) 
The  stand-by  men,  the  old  abhorring  race,  (4) 
Who  had  no  courage,  'cause  they  had  no  grace  ; 
Yet  boldly  ventured  only  to  look  on, 
And  see  their  injured  monarch  fight  alone  : 
Desert  him  in  the  quarrel  they  had  made, 
As  men  too  guilty  not  to  be  afraid. 

Treason  and  loyalty  go  hand  in  hand, 
Till  on  the  dangerous  precipice  they  stand ; 
Embroil'd  with  laws,  and  injured  nations'  arms, 
Guilt    breaks    the  circles,    and    dissolves    the 

charms : 

The  wretch  that  fawn'd  with  hypocritic  breath, 
Deserts  him  in  the  agonies  of  death  :  (5) 


(1)  An  oath  is  called  a  sacrament  in  other  languages, 
and  the  sacrament  here  is  frequently  made  use  of  as  an 
oath,  and  as  a  bond  of  sincerity. 

(2)  It  was  a  horrid  deceit,  and  cannot  be  enough  ex 
ploded,  to  draw  the  late  king  into  the  arbitrary  methods  he 
fell  by,  only  to  make  him  ruin  his  subjects,  that  they  might 
share  the  plunder;  and  afterwards  abandon  and  overthrow 
him,  that  had  hearkened  only  to  their  advice,  and  I  know 
no  general  word  to  give  it,  but  of  the  blackest  villany. 

(3)  The  common  phrase  of  the  addresses,  which    the 
gentlemen  of  the  non-resisting  party  in  King  James's  time 
used  to  him,  was,  that  they  would  stand  by  him  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes. — Vide  'New  Discovery,'  p.  17. 

Vowed  that  if  ever  he  his  fate  should  try,  "J 

With  life  and  fortune  they  would  all  stand  by        >• 
So  afterwards  they  did  at  Sal'sbury.  ) 

When  that  king  came  to  face  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Salisbury,  they  all  forsook  him,  and  first  or  last  went  over 
to  his  enemy. 

(4)  Abhorring  race,  taken  from  the  famous  addresses  for 
abhorring  petitioningin  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
when  the  subjects  being  injured,  petitioned  for  redress  of 
their  grievances  ;  and  these  gentlemen  addressed  the  king 
on  the  contrary,  applauding  his  oppressions,  and  declaring 
themselves  to  be  abhorrers  of  petitioning. 

(5)  When   King  James  was  taken  at  Sheerness  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rabble  of 
Feversham,  whether  there  was  real  danger  of  his  person  or 
not,  is  not  material;  but  the  king  apprehending  it,  his 
Majesty  applied  himself  to  a  clergyman  who  was  there,  in 
words  to  this  effect ;  Sir,  it  is  men  of  your  cloth  have  re 
duced  me  to  this  condition,  I  desire  you  will  use  your  en 
deavour  to  still  and  quiet  the  people  and  disperse  them, 

|  that  I  may  be  freed  from  this  tumult.  The  gentleman's 
i answer  was  cold  and  insignificant;  and  going  down  to 
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What  verso  the  blacken'd  party  can  expose, 
Art  sinks,  as  the  infernal  mischief  grows ; 
No  words  the  horrid  principle  can  tell, 
Tis  born  of  crime,  and  laid  too  deep  for  hell ; 
Since  then  we  never  can  the  cheat  explain, 
Let's  quit  the  fact,  and  dwell  upon  the  men. 

C on  with  ecclesiastic  dignity, 

Supports  the  regal  power,  and  gives  the  lie;  (1) 

To  all  the  usurpations  of  the  church, 

Leaves   Becket,   Laud,    and    Sib  thorp    in    the 

lurch : 

The  high  canonic  grandeur  he  pulls  down, 
And  sets  the  mitre  underneath  the  throne  : 
Owns  the  supremacy  of  kingly  right, 
And  makes  the  crosier  to  the  crown  submit ; 
Believes  the  jus  divinum  freely  swears, 
His  passive  homage  to  the  unknown  heirs ; 
Lays  all  his  senses  in  a  misty  sleep, 
And  took  those  oaths  he  knew  he  could  not 

keep;  (2) 

And  as  with  hair-brain'd  loyalty  he  swore, 
He'ad  scrupled  none  had  there  been  forty  more. 

Had  he  been  faithful  to  his  sovereign  lord, 
And  fought  him  with  the  weapons  of  the  word ; 
Had  he  with  honest  duty  first  appeal'd, 
And  all  his  sense  of  liberty  reveard  ; 
'T  had  been  less  crime  his  sovereign  to  instruct, 
Than  first  deceive  the  prince  he  would  reject ; 
In's  future  conduct  we  should  all  confess, 
He'ad  shown  the   statesman  more,   the  villain 

less ; 

Rebellion  would  have  had  some  fair  pretence, 
He  might  have  reconciled  it  to  his  sense ; 
Some  juster  reasons,  then,  he  might  have  shown, 
To  put  the  mitre  off,  the  helmet  on  ; 
Law,  right,  and  justice  would  in  league  appear, 
To  make  the  man  of  God  a  man  of  war. 

But  he  that  had  his  blinder  duty  swore,  (3) 
And  dipp'd  his  hands  in  arbitrary  power  ; 
That  leagued  with  hell  his  country  to  betray, 
And  pull  the  church  down  first,  the  shortest  way ; 
What  right  had  he  to  liberty  and  law, 
Who  neither  this  could  drive,  nor  that  could 

draw? 

The  passive  priest  with  sword  and  pistol  rides, 
And  for  the  churches'  safety  now  provides; 


the  people,  returned  no  more  to  the  king ;  and  several  of 
the  gentry  thereabout  and  clergy,  who  had  formerly  preached 
and  talked  up  this  mad  doctrine  before,  never  offered  the 
king  their  assistance  in  that  distress  ;  which,  as  a  man, 
whether  a  prince  or  no,  any  man  would  have  done ;  which 
therefore  to  me  renders  them  suspected  in  the  integrity  of 
their  design,  when  they  pretended  to  an  absolute  submis 
sion,  viz.  that  they  meant  only  that  they  expected  it  from 
their  neighbours,  whom  they  designed  to  oppress  under  the 
protection  of  this  notion ;  but  resolved  never  to  practise 
the  least  part  of  it  themselves  if  ever  it  should  look  towards 
them. 

(1)  He  gave  the  lie  by  his  practice  to  all  those  former 
priests  that  had  raised  the  power  of  ecclesiastic  authority, 
for  he  absolutely  submitted  it  all  to  the  regal  dignity  and 
divine  right  of  the  prince. 

(2)  They  that  took  this  absolute  oath,  knew  when  they 
took  it  they  were  not  able  to  keep  what  they  swore,  if  they 
were  put  to  the  extremity  ;  and  so  it  afterwards  ap|ieared. 

(3)  Had  not  the  person  whom  this  character  belongs  to 
supported  the  doctrine  of  absolute  obedience  to  the  crown, 
his  after  conduct  had  been  less  liable  to  censure;   for 
though,  without  question,  he  was  in  the  right  of  it  at  last, 
yet  by  his  own  professed  doctrine,  which  he  taught  and  en 
couraged  in  all  people,   it  was  downright  perjury  and  re 
bellion  in  him,  whatever  it  would  have  been  in  another. 


Obedience  buckles  down  to  preservation, 
And  quits  allegiance  to  secure  the  nation : 
Forgets  his  random  oaths,  consults  his  sense, 
And  clouds  his  perjury  with  Providence. 

Satire,  distinguish  crimes,  and  let  us  see, 
Wherein  consists  the  guilt  of  perjury. 

The  crime  in  his  unlawful  swearing  lay, 
For  none  may  swear  what  he  must  not  obey. 

'Tis     he     forswears    that    takes    the    wilful 

yoke,  (1) 

He  can't  be  further  guilty  when  'tis  broke. 
For  he  that  binds  himself  in  such  a  sense 
As  cannot  be  perform'd  without  offence, 
The  perjury  will  in  the  oath  remain, 
And  he's  obliged  to  swear  it  off  again  ; 
'Tvvas  a  false  oath,  as  it  respected  him, 
And  must  be  broke  ;  the  taking  it's  the  crime.  (2) 

To  take  an  oath  with  which  we  can't  comply, 
Must  be  premeditated  perjury ; 
And  equal  guilt  on  both  sides  must  appear, 
In  they   that  give  the  oath,  (3)  or  those  that 

swear  : 
To    break   the   strong  preposterous   bond's  no 

crime, 

All  things  submit  to  circumstance  and  time  ; 
Contingent  nature  such  provision  makea, 
To  bear  with  unavoidable  mistakes ; 
Nature  the  obligation  will  revoke, 
Because  it  can't  be  kept,  it  must  be  broke  : 
But  he  that  in  the  willing  chain  stands  bound, 
Does  faith  and  honesty  at  first  confound ; 
The  oaths  the  just  condition  should  explain, 
Or  tho'  the  oaths  are  void,  the  crimes  remain  ; 
As  they  that  lawful  oaths  shall  fairly  take, 
Are  perjured  when  those    lawful    oaths    they 

break : 

So  they  that  swear  unlawful  things  to  do, 
Are  perjured  whether  they're  performed  or  no. 

He  that  an  absolute  allegiance  swears, 
Implicitly  for  martyrdom  prepares  ;  (4) 
Ought,  when  the  monarch  orders  him  to  die, 
Submit  to  .his  unjust  authority; 


(1)  The  perjury  seems  plain  to  me  ;  in  the  first  act,  he 
that  takes  an  oath,  which  he  knows  he  cannot  keep,  takes 
an  oath  with  a  design  to  break  it,  which  is  premeditated 
perjury,  and  the  crime  is  double  ;  the  oath  itself  is  unlaw 
ful,  and  the  sense  it  is  taken  in  is  unlawful ;  an  oath  that 
cannot  be  performed  is  an  unlawful  oath,  and  he  that 
knowingly  takes  it,  swears  unlawfully,  and  the  crime  of 
this  lies  in  the  beginning,  in  the  first  fact ;  and  the  man  is 
not  more  guilty  in  breaking  than  he  was  before  in  taking 
this  oath. 

(2)  it  was  never  known  before  the  days  of  Charles  II,    . 
that  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  worded  to  extend  to  the  king 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body  indefinitely,  but  to  the  king's  per-   | 
son,  or  at  most  to  his  heirs  and  successors,  king*  or  queens, 
&c.,  that  is,  provided  they  come  to  be  kings  and  queens  ;  for 
this  would  oblige  us  upon  any  change  to  raise  war  in  behalf  j 
of  the  immediate  heir,  or  to  rebel  against  whatever  govern-   ' 
ment  shall  be  set  up. 

(3)  The  incongruity  of  the  circumstances  in  this  oath 
makes  it  very  unlawful  to  take  it ;  but  it  doubly  aggravates 
the  guilt  of  those  that  impose  it,  who  are  equally  guilty  of 
perjury  as  they  that  took  it. 

(4)  For  an  absolute  oath  must  imply,  that  if  the  king 
commands  a  literal  strict  obedience,  though  in  life  or  estate, 
the  person  will  comply  ;  and  so  he  either  expects  death, 
or  is  a  cunning  knave,   and  takes  the  oath,  with  a  design 
to  keep  it  no  longer  than  it  serves  his  real  design  ;  and  if 
so,   he  if  perjured  intentionally,  whether  he  ever  breaks  it 
or  no. 
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With  freedom  execute  his  high  commands, 
And  let  out  life  with  his  obedient  hands  : 
He  can  no  nan  obstante  here  pretend, 
Not  God  himself,  the  crime  can  countermand  ; 
Heaven's  quite  foreclosed  the  positive  design, 
Must  supersede  the  rules  of  the  divine. 

But  if  the  laws   of    heaven   are   brought  in 

play, 

And  reason  dictates  where  we  should  obey ; 
A  limited  obedience  (1)  then  comes  on, 
And  owns  a  greater  head  than  his  that  wears  th 

crown  ; 

Damns  the  supremacy  of  human  power, 
And  owns  'tis  something  less,   and   something 

lower, 

Than  the  Divine,  than  the  Eternal  hand 
That  guides,  who  ought  t'  obey,  and  who  com 
mand. 

If  heav'n  can  limit  us  to  who  and  what 
We  must  obey ;  it  may  direct,  when  not ; 
The  limitation  must  come  down  from  him 
Who  made  all  power,  and  therefore  is  supreme. 

And  this  high  law's  from  heaven  declared 
supreme, 

No  power's  legitimate  that  rivals  him ; 

When  human  laws,  or  human  powers  invade 

That  power,  by  which  all  powers  and  laws  were 
made : 

They're  void  of  course,  (2)  of  course  the  sanc 
tion  dies, 

And  there's  an  end  of  all  authorities  ; 

We  must  no  more  obey,  no  more  submit, 

For  all's  subjected  to  immortal  right. 

Subjects,  that  absolute  obedience  swear, 
Engage  with  God  himself  in  open  war ; 
By  the  pretended  sacrament  they're  bound, 
To  that  usurping  mortal  they  have  crown'd, 
For  him  they're  bound  to  arm  themselves,  and 

fight 

With  God  and  reason,  law  and  native  right ; 
All  things  without  distinction  are  their  foes. 
Tho*  Jove's  almighty  thunder  should  oppose  ; 
They  neither  must  to  heaven  or  earth  submit, 
Unless  the  royal  mandate  suffers  it.  (3) 

If  less  than  this  be  true,  it  must  confute        1 
The  passive  debt,  (4)  and  end  the  short  dis- 1 
pute,  !    -j 

For  power  restrain'd  can  ne'er  be  absolute. 


(1)  The  passive  slave,  in  this  blind  sense,  is  bound  at 
the  command  of  the  prince,  to  resist  both  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  nature;  and,  if  he  requires  it,  to  destroy  himself, 
and  save  the  tyrant  the  labour  ;  and  this  is  as  positively  a 
debt  in  the  sense  of  passive  obedience,  as  any  other  act  of 
submission. 

(2)  It  is  a  universal  rule,  that  all  human  laws  are  sub 
ject  to  the  divine  ;  and  if  a  law  is  made  by  human  power, 
which  contradicts  the  laws  of  God,  it  is  void  in  its  na 
ture  ;  and  the  scripture  gives  a  stated  rule  for  it  in  these 
words,  "Whether  it  be  lawful  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man,  judge  ye  ;"  and  the  oractice  of  all  Christian  ages  agree 
to  it. 

(3)  Passive  obedience  is  a  thing  gives  human  power  a 
superiority  over  the  divine  law,  and  raises  war  and  re 


against  God  in  the  world. 


iuijerit 
jellion 

(4)  Passive  obdience  is  a  partial  doctrine ;  for  it  makes 
men  passively  obedient  to  the  prince,  and  actively  disobe 
dient  to  God  ;  and  so  gives  that  to  man  which  they  deny  to 
their  Maker. 


with 


If  'tis  restrain'd  at  all,  'tis  so  restrain'd, 
As  to  subject  it  to  the  high  command  ;  (1) 
Immortal  power  has  the  imperial  sway, 
This  people  must  observe,  and  kings  obey  ; 
If  the  crown'd  wretch  rebels,  and  fights 

heav'n, 

The  voice  of  nature  speaks,  the  signal's  given  ; 
People  must  never  with  th'  invader  join,  ") 

His  crown  falls  of  course,  his  sceptre's  held  in  ' 

vain, 

By  whatsoever  right  he  came  to  reign  :  J 

Subjection's  always  to  be  understood, 
Saving  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God. 

The  laws  of  nature  dictate  to  the  sense, 
That  all  men  claim  the  right  of  self-defence  ; 
And  they  that  swear  a  larger  debt  to  pay, 
Insult  their  Maker  when  they  thus  obey  ; 
Depose  the  rightful  rule  of  Providence, 
Confound    their    reason,    and     dissolve     their 

sense :  (2) 
subject  the  human  nature  unto  rules, 
^ot  fit.  to  govern  any  brutes  but  fools ; 
Prom  this  just  cause  it  always  comes  to  pass, 
Let  the  fool  man  be  ne'er  so  much  an  ass  ; 
The  laws  of  nature  ne'er  so  much  suppress'd, 
And  the  blind  wretch  be  ne'er  so  much  a  jest  : 
The  just  dominion  of  eternal  right, 
Dissolves  the  mist  (3)  at   last,  and  clears  the 

sight ; 

Does  all  the  sense  of  injury  restore, 
And    brings    things   back   to   where  they  were 

before ; 

thin  vain  vapour  which  eclipsed  his  eyes, 
Dissolves  of  course,  and  reason  naked  lies  : 
His  judgment  to  its  exercise  retires,  (4) 
\nd  reason  all  the  exhalation  fires  ; 
'he  man  enjoys  himself,  and  sees  by  rule, 
'hat  all  his  life  before  he's  been  a  fool. 

From  this  new  life  his  reason  (5)  dates  her 

reign, 

nd  after  this  all  new  attempts  are  vain  ; 
iis  native  liberty  he  will  pursue, 
'he  fetters  of  his  tangled  sense  undo ; 
Dissolve  the  hated  bonds  of  slavery, 
"  nd  let  his  body  as  his  mind  be  free. 


(1 )  If  he  will  come  off  from  this,  and  say  the  laws  of  God 
•e  so  to  be  excepted,   the  very  word  limits  the  absolute 
>edience  he  insisted  upon  before,  and  all  the  machine  of 
ower  falls  to  the  ground  at  once ;  for  if  subjection  to  the 
ws  of  God  are  allowed,  self-defence,  property,  and  resist 
ance,  have  all  their  original  in  the  law  of  God :  and  so  the 
whole  doctrine  falls  to  the  ground  of  course. 

(2)  It  is  bantering  God  Almighty  as  well  as  the  prince,  to 
swear  to  pay  a  larger  obedience  to  princes  than  the  laws  of 
nature  have  furnished  the  man  to  perform ;  mankind  can 
not,  and  nature  will  not,  sull'er  him  to  bear  the  insults  of 

j tyranny;  the  ravishings,  plunderings,  and  murders  of  a 
tyrant,  his  hands  will  disobey,  and  he  cannot  help  it. 

(3)  That  man  is  abused  and  imposed  upon,  in  the  sup 
posing  a  superiority  in  human  power  to  the  divine  is  most 
certain,  and  the  cheat  may  remain  awhile,  and  sometimes 
ill  consequences  may  come  of  it ;  but  the  majesty  of  the 
divine  law  always  gets  the  mastery  of  this  delusion,  and  at 
one  time  or  other  clears  up  the  sight ;  the  men  come  to  be 
undeceived,  and  then  they  reassume  their  original  power. 

(4)  Ail  these  delusions  are  only  from  the  clouds  and 
mists   of  interest    or  education,   which    flee   away  before 
the  custom  of  our  abstracted  reason,  as  vapours  from  the 
sun. 

(5)  It  is  natural  for  men  to  pursue  their  liberty,  to  covet 
it,  and  endeavour  to  procure  it ;   and  this  love  of  liberty 
blows  up  all  the  schemes  of  a  Set  oi  men  who  stam!agaiii:.t 
this  doctrine. 
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Tyrants  in  vain  attempt  the  enlight'n'd  man, 
The    guilded    snare's     proposed     to    him    in 

vain ;  (1) 

He  loves  the  monarch  governing  by  laws, 
He  scorns  the  tyrant,  for  he  hates  the  cause  ; 
The  principles  by  which  just  monarchs  sway, 
Are  all  the  same  by  which  he  would  obey ; 
These  reign  by  right,  those  rights  their  title 

prove, 

And  they  obey  by  right,  because  they  love : 
Justice  (2)  engages  all  the  nation's  parts, 
It  rules  their  purses,  and  commands  their  hearts. 
This  is  the  strongest  bond  of  government, 
And  perfectly  agrees  with  heaven's  intent : 
The  high  engagement's  in  the  mutual  trust, 
The  people  honest,  and  the  monarch  just ; 
The  bond's  reciprocal,  and  form'd  above, 
The  monarch's  justice,  and  the  people's  love. 

Whoe'er  for  passive  doctrines  would  appear, 
Will  gain  but  very  few  believers  here ;  (3) 
Plain  arguments  will  run  their  sense  aground, 
Their  own  examples  their  pretence  confound  ; 
For  where's  the  man   with  passive   zeal  o'cr- 

grown,  (4) 

That  cares  to  make  a  footstool  to  a  throne; 
That  for  the  crown  would  his  own  life  despise, 
And  calmly  make  himself  the  sacrifice  ;  • 
That  to  obey  the  prince's  high  command, 
Would  bow  his  willing  neck  to  his  destroying 

hand ; 

Would  his  obedience  to  his  life  prefer, 
And  be  himself  the  executioner. 

Some  have  been  so  absurd  (5)  as  to  bring  in, 
Divine  commands  concurring  with  the  sin,  (6) 
That  heaven  the  high  performance  so  requires, 
And  God  himself  commands  whate'er  the  prince 

desires ; 

From  whence  this  juster  consequence  they  draw, 
The  king's  command's  become  a  heavenly  law  ; 
The  sacred  sanction's  by  his  breath  convey'd, 
And  they  without  dispute  must  be  obey'd. 


(1)  If  the  man's  eyes  have  been  opened  by  circumstances 
or  persons,  it  is  in  vain  ever  again  to  bring  him  into  the 
snare ;  he  always  then  submits  to  the  government  of  his 
own  reason. 

(2)  Justice,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  government,  so  it  is 
the  bond  of  government ;   it  directs  the  duty  of  every  re 
lation,  and  maintains  an  equality  in  due  proportions  on 
every  side;   it  obliges  the  prince  to  proper  systems  and 
limitations,  as  the  bounds  and  prescribed  extent  of  his 
government ;  it  obliges  the  subject  to  such  submissions  and 
subjections  as  are  properly  their  due,  and,  as  it  is  just  they 
should,  to  yield  to  their  prince. 

(3)  Here,  that  is,  in  England,  where  our  eyes  are  opened, 
and  where  the  sovereignty  of  sense  and   reason   has  so 
lately  prevailed  over  all  these  delusions  and  chimeras  of 
projecting  statesmen. 

(4)  Such  a  subject  is  very  hard  to  find  in  these  enlightened 
ages  of  the  world,  but  more  especially  in  England,  where 
the  experiment  has  been  so  lately  made,  and  where  the 
highest  pretenders  to  it  have  been  the  forwardest  to  explode 
it  by  their  practice. 

(5)  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  writes  very  largely  upon  the 
subject,  and  was  very  well  answered  by  Algernon  Sidney, 
who  fell  into  the  very  arbitrary  tyranny  he  wrote  against, 
and  paid  his  life  for  the  experiment,  at  the  prosecution  of 
those  very  men  who  afterwards  owned  the  doctrine  to  be 
true  which  they  put  him  to  death  for,  and  practised  the 
very  same  thing  which  he  was  murdered  for  defending. 

(6)  The  authors  of  this  notion  showed  one  of  the  most 
exact  specimens  of  their  absolute  doctrine  that  these  letter 
ages  had  ever  known  ;  and  from  whence  the  strength  and 
force  of  their  principle    may  be    fairly  determined,   as 
follows  : — Sir  Robert  Filmer,  being  the  great  champion  of 


And  thus  they  make  it  plain,  the  royal  breath 
Must  be  obey'd,  and  to  repine  is  death  ; 
When  once  the  high  command  is  past,  the  thing 
Is  no  more  his,  but  his  that  made  him  king  ; 
Soon  as  his  mighty  words  are  heard  abroad, 
The  voice  o'  th'  king    becomes  the  voice  of 

God; 

And  he  that  disobeys  the  heavenly  voice, 
Is  damn'd  of  course,  and  goes  to  hell  by  choice. 

But  here  the  contradiction  is  so  plain, 
So  room  for  possibilities  remain ; 
For  then  mankind  may  come  to  such  a  case, 
He    may    be    damn'd,    in    spite  of    Sovereign 
Grace.  (1) 

Suppose  the  tyrant  doom*  the  wretch  to  die, 
And  bids  him  hang  himself,  (2)  if  he'll  obey ; 


this  doctrine,  had  defended  it  in  print.  Algernon  Sidney 
in  ancient  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Sidneys,  and 
irother  to  the  then  Earl  of  Leicester,  drew  out  a  true 
ystem  of  original  power,  and  the  stated  bounds  of  govern 
ment  and  subjection  by  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  and 
reason  ;  and  though  it  might  be  designed  for  the  press  in 
answer  to  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  it  was  not  yet  perfected  or 
iuished  for  the  press,  nor  had  it  been  exposed  to  view ; 
>ut  the  manuscript  being  seized,  and  the  subject  examined, 
t  was  thought  fit,  instead  of  answering  him  with  the  pen, 
o  answer  him  with  the  axe,  and  conquer  his  argument  by 
he  extent  of  that  very  power  he  exploded. — This  must 
>ass  for  an  admirable  way  of  disputing,  and  is  so  natural 
o  the  thing  that  it  may  pass  for  a  maxim,  that  arbitrary 
>ower  is  only  to  be  defended  by  arbitrary  power,  and 
jassive  absolute  subjection  can  only  be  exemplified  by 
(self.  He  that,  when  he  is  argued  against,  can  answer  with 
us  sword  instead  of  his  pen,  has  certainly  a  full  power  in 
lis  hand  to  confirm  this  doctrine,  and  needs  no  other 
method ;  nor  is  it  any  other  way  to  be  defended :  when, 
herefore,  they  found  Algernon  Sidney's  argument  unan 
werable  by  words,  the  only  way  left  them  was  to  lay  aside 
lebating  with  the  book  and  fall  upon  the  man;  so  they  cut 
)ff  his  head,  merely  because  they  could  not  answer  his 
>ook.  The  book  has  since  been  printed,  and  remains  un 
answerable  to  this  day ;  and  a  man  would  desire  no  better 
Conquest  over  the  adversaries  of  liberty  than  to  desire  them 
to  reply  to  it  now,  when  they  have  freedom  to  speak,  and 
will  not  be  answered,  as  the  author  was,  by  the  scaffold  or 
gibbet. 

(1)  The  author  desires  to  be  understood  here  not  to 
uggest  the  possibility  of  opposing  the  invincible  agency  of 
tovereign  Grace  ;  but  the  simile  aggravates  the  absurdity : 
or.  to  put  a  man  into  a  condition  that  may  force  him  upon 
nevitable  rebellion  against  God,  is  to  drive  him  to  hell 
leadlong,  and  put  him  into  a  necessity  of  eternal  dam 
nation.     "  He  that  resists  receives  to  himself  damnation," 

ays  the  text ;  now  if  obeying  puts  the  man  upon  an  act 
which  has  the  same  inevitable  consequence,  the  man  must 

>e  ruined  without  relief,  and  there  can  be  no  better  way  of 
arguing  against  this  doctrine  than  by  driving  the  defenders 
of  it  into  such  inextricable  labyrinths  that  both  ways  they 
must  allow  heaven  to  force  the  man  upon  sinning,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  God  and  meaning  of  all  religion. 

(2)  It  is  no  intrenchment  upon  the  gentlemen  that  de 
fend  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  suppose  a  tyrant 
should  command  a  man  to  kill  himself;  because,  whether 
there  has  been  examples  of  the  kind  or  no,  it  answers  the 
thing;  if  they  will  except  self-murder,  they  except  some 
thing  ;  if  anything  be  excepted,  then  the  monarch's  power 
is  limited  ;  if  in  the  least  it  is  limited,  it  is  not  absolute ; 
and  if  it  is  not  absolute,  it  may  be  resisted.     It  is  not 
material  in  what  it  may  be  resisted;  for  the  argument  is, 
whether  it  may  be  resisted  at  all — if  at  all,  they  must 
determine  wherein,   and  then  they  come  to  the  point; 
which  is,  that  when  the  absolute  will  of  the  monarch  com 
mands  anything  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  or 
reason,  he  may  be  disobeyed  ;    if  he  attempts  to  impress 
those  commands  by  force,  he  may  be  resisted  by  force ;  and 
this  is  the  sum  of  the  argument.     If  it  be  not  true,  then 
this  must  be  true,  that  a  man  by  this  doctrine  may  be 
r.-iiii.-i.-rl  to  such  a  necessity  of  sinning  that,  as  in  the  line 
above, 

He'll  come  to  such  a  case, 

He  may  be  damn'd  in  spite  of  Sovereign  Graee. 
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Let  mankind  answer  for  his  future  state, 
"'Tis  my  opinion  all  men  know  his  fate ;  (1) 
This  doctrine  damns  him  too  if  he  refuse, 
Th'  unhappy  wretch  is  left  no  room  to  choose ; 


Fate  has  hedged  up  his  undirected  way, 
He  dies  if  he'll  refuse,  he's  danra'd  if 
obey.  (1) 


he'll 
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SATIRE,  the  quest  of  tyranny  pursue, 

And  bring  the  infancy  of  time  in  view ; 

Look  back  to  old  originals  of  power, 

Long    before   men   knew  how  each    other  to 

devour ; 

Bring  out  the  mortal  from  his  Maker's  hand, 
Lord  of  the  world,  and  fitted  for  command ; 
Not  yet  debauch'd  with  tyranny  or  pride, 
But  with  his  pregnant  reason  fortified ; 
Vested  with  judgment  to  direct  his  way, 
And  choose  how  he  should  rule,  or  who  obey : 
While  his  succeeding  sons  were  just  and  few, 
Paternal  modes  of  government  they  knew ; 
But  as  the  kind  increased  they  soon  found  cause, 
To  limit  forms  of  government  by  laws : 
Degenerate  nature,  soon  seduced  by  crime, 
Quickly  encroach'd  upon  the  power  sublime ; 
And  reason  found  it  needful  to  explain, 
Laws  to  prescribe,  and  limits  to  restrain  ; 
For  man's  a  lawless  wretch  by  inclination, 
If  once  let  loose  to  his  ungovern'd  passion ; 
No  brute  has  half  so  little  sense  as  he, 
When  vice  prevails  upon  his  honesty  : 
The   man   that  would  his  pathless   wand'rings 

trace, 

When  reason  sleeps,  and  crime  usurps  the  place, 
In  untrod  mazes  will  be  strangely  lost, 
And  in  vast  seas  of  difficulty  tost. 
Laws  are  the  just  restraint  of  wilder  sense. 
And  reason  form'd  them  for  its  own  defence  : 
What  tho"  by  crime  they're  introduced  at  first, 
The  crime,  not  the  contrivance,  should  be  curst ; 
For  laws  are  reason's  outworks  to  inclose, 
And  fortify  the  man  against  his  foes  ; 
Built  from  immediate  dictate  from  on  high, 
To  strengthen  and  defend  his  property. 
Laws  in  their  nature  led  men  to  depute, 
A  person  and  a  power  to  execute  ; 
Whose  office  was  to  settle  right  and  wrong, 
And  see  the  just  protected  by  the  strong. 

Had  there  been  no  offence,  no  seeds  of  crime, 
In  vicious  men,  the  sense  of  power  supreme 
Had  been  sufficient  all  men  to  instruct, 
For  law  came  both  to  limit  and  correct : 
Thus  crime  the  first  design  of  power  must  bring, 
Reason  directs  the  form,  nature  directs  the  thing ; 
The  people  must  the  person  first  create, 
And  so  the  man  became  a  magistrate. 

If  any  right  directed  in  this  choice, 
'Twas  property  obtain'd  the  gen'ral  voice; 
He  had  the  justest  title  to  command, 
Whose  property  prevail'd,  and  own'd  the  land ; 


(1)  It  is  hardly  any  breach  of  charity  to  believe  a  man 
lost  that  is  his  own  executioner,  because  it  seems  incon 
sistent  with  the  rules  of  religion  by  which  we  judge  of 
salvation,  and  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained,  viz.,  faith  and 
repentance,  which  the  fact  seems  to  leave  no  room  for. 


And  so  elective  power  commenced  its  reign, 
Where  equal  right  of  property  began. 
The  land  divided,  right  to  rule  divides, 
And  universal  suffrage  then  provides  : 
The  government  lay  in  the  general  voice, 
They  only  had  the  power  that  had  the  choice ; 
The  undisputed  right  is  plainly  traced, 
Where  nature  first  had  due  possession  placed  : 
Thus  the  collective  body  of  a  land,  ^ 

In  right  of  property,  had  power  contain'd, 
And  all  original  right  with  them  remain'd.         y 

They  had  the  right,  because  the  land's  their 

own, 

And  property's  the  basis  of  a  throne : 
He  that  had  all  the  land,  had  all  the  power, 
The  property  the  title  must  secure ; 
If  he  enjoy'd  in  common  with  the  rest, 
While  right  remains  in  common,  title  must ; 
No  man  can  claim  a  power  of  government, 
Where  they  that  own  the  land  will  not  consent. 

If  any  single  man  possess  this  land, 
And  had  the  right,  he  must  have  the  com 
mand; 

If  once  he  was  but  landlord  of  the  isle,  (2) 
He  must  be  king  because  he  own'd  the  soil ; 


(1)  The  absurdity  of  this  doctrine  I  think  is  such  as  can 
never  be  replied  to,  and  one  would  wonder  at  the  supine 
temper  of  those  who  can  argue  for  one  and  yet  be  con 
vinced  of  the  other;   the  absolute  will  of  a  prince  con 
tradicting  the  divine  law,  and  in  its  consequence  forcing 
the  subject  upon  his  own  destruction,  can  never  be  of 
divine    original    itself;    because  nothing  that  is  so  can 
command  anything  that  is  in  itself  sinful,  or  that  tends  to 
bring  men  under  the  necessity  of  doing  what  is  destructive 
to  themselves,  either  soul  or  body.    I  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  gentlemen  that  dispute  for  an  absolute,  unlimited 
subjection  to  the  command  of  the  prince  as  to  the  command 
of  God,  come  fairly  into  the  merit  of  this  argument.     They 
must  at  last  submit  to  a  necessity  of  subjecting  the  com 
mands  of  the  king  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  ;  whinh, 
if  they  do,  they  bring  in  a  limitation,  which  is  the  thing 
they  would  avoid,  and  not  without  good  ground:  for  if  any 
limitation,  they  must  next  submit  to  a  determination  of 
those  limits,  and  a  judge  of  those  determinations ;  all  which 
must  be  equally  superior  to    the  king,    and  will  most 
inevitably  ruin  the  passive  doctrine,  or  run  the  defenders 
of  it  into  inextricable  difficulties  and  absurdities. 

(2)  The  nature  of  government  is  such,  that,  as  it  removes 
with  the  inhabitants,  it  must  depend  upon  the  proprietors. 
He  that  owns  a  country,  and  is  lord  of  the  soil,  must  have  a 
right  to  direct  who  shall,  or  shall  not,  live  upon  his  estate, 
and,  upon  what  conditions ;  as  he  parts  with  any  of  the 
property  he  shares  out  the  hereditary  power ;   it  is  annexed 
to  the  estate ;   right  of  government  is  a  perquisite  of  the 
inheritance  ;  and  if  any  one  man  owned  the  fee-simple  of 
this  island,  the  inhabitants  must  all  be  his  tenants,  and 
must  receive  laws  from  him ;  if  he  pleased  he  might  com 
mand  them  to  remove,  as  landlords  warn  out  their  tenants 
when  they  will  let  them  enjoy  the  farm  no  longer.     If  the 
landlord  should  sell  this  estate  or  property,  the  right  of 
power  must  give  attendance,  and  stand  annexed  to  the  free 
hold,   else  the  next  proprietor  would  be  a  slave  to  his 
tenants;  they  would  pay  him  no  rent  but  what,  when,  and 
how,  the  purchaser  should  direct,  and  be  a  slave  himself 
all  the  while  he  was  a  prince. 
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No  man  his  just  succession  could  dispute ; 
He  must  both  make  the  laws  and  execute  ; 
No  laws  could  ever  be  on  him  imposed. 
His  claim  of  right  the  people's  claim  foreclosed ; 
And  he  that  would  not  to  his  rule  submit, 
Must  quit  the  place,  the  place  was  all  his  right. 
From  this  just  title  men  might  fairly  plead, 
Divine  succession  has  a  sacred  head ; 
For  right  of  property's  a  sacred  law, 
Nature  consents,  and  reason's  kept  in  awe ; 
All  the  just  bonds  of  government  in  man, 
In  this  foundation-principle  began ; 
Here  only  right- hereditary  lies, 
Succession's  born  of  this,  and  with  it  dies ; 
This  is  divine,  and  from  the  first  of  time, 
By  this  one  title  God  himself  lays  claim ;  (I) 
He  rules  the  world  because  the  world's  his  own, 
And  by  this  claim  first  government  begun  ; 
By  this  the  power  descends;  by  this  'tis  just, 
For  were  the  lands  our  own,  the  kingdom  must ; 
Wherever  Providence  transplant  a  nation, 
The  government  goes  always  with  possession. 

If  governments  have  since  swell'd  up  too  high, 
Assumed  on  life,  and  vanquish'd  property ; 
The  error  in  the  governors  appears, 
'Thas  gain'd  on  time,  and  sweil'd  its  power  by 

years ; 

But  all's  encroachment  still,  and  usurpation, 
And  Time  can  never  bless  the  alteration. 

Th'  enlighten'd  soul  to  knowledge  first  inclined, 
All  necessary  incidents  contain'd ; 
And  the  first  instance  of  capacious  sense, 
Appears  in  methods  of  pre-eminence. 
Men  were  not  ignorant  of  native  right, 
No  partial  mists  had  clouded  genuine  light : 
They  knew  the  early  right  of  government, 
And  knew  it  ought  to  have  their  known  consent. 

For  government's  a  science,  polity 
Was  nature's  eldest  son,  and  parent  of  philosophy : 
First-born  of  wisdom,  of  divinest  birth, 
The  primogenial  offspring  of  the  earth ; 
The  early  token  mankind  should  be  bless'd, 
With  sense  to  govern  what  he  had  possess'd : 
Order's  the  life  and  being  of  the  whole, 
The  spring  of  nature,  the  creation's  soul ; 
Subserviency  of  parts  its  fate  prevents, 
And  is  the  index  of  the  whole  contents. 

'Tis  plain,  when  man  camo  from  his  Maker's 

hand, 

He  left  him  free,  and  at  his  own  command ; 
Gave  him  the  light  of  nature  to  direct, 
And  reason,  nature's  errors  to  inspect ; 
Fully  instructed  evils  to  prevent, 
And  qualified  for  his  own  government.  (2) 
Heaven  seldom  acted  by  immediate  power, 
And  when  he  did,  'twas  only  to  restore  ; 
To  heal  the  breaches  sin  and  folly  made, 
And  save  the  wretch  that  had  himself  bctray'd. 


( 1 )  The  allusion  to  God  Almighty's  government  of  the 
world  by  right  of  creation  ii  not  at  all  improper,  since  the 
title  God  has  to  the  obedience  of  mankind,  as  he  is  their 
maker,  and  consequently  proprietor,  is  no  small  consi 
deration. 

(2)  Mr  Milton  gives  a  large  and  extraordinary  scheme  of 
the  lirst  state  of  man  before  the  fall,  and  what  powers  the 
man  was  blest  with,  and  for  what  use. — '  Paradise  Lost,' 
lib.  iv.    Folio. 


But  as  to  government,  the  man  knew  how,       ~) 
Nature,  the  heavenly  handmaid's  born  to  show,  > 
The  ends,  the  course  of  nature  guides  him  too.  J 
If  crime  did  lawless  dignities  advance, 
It  was  his  weakness,  not  his  ignorance  ; 
'Twas  want  of  power,  encroachments  to  restrain, 
Made  innocence  sit  down,  and  mischief  reign ; 
But  still  'tis  all  exotic  and  unjust, 
Imposed  by  craft,  or  by  ambition  forced. 

When  any  thus  by  force  or  fraud  obtain, 
Power  not  deputed  right,  that  power's  in  vain  ; 
The  people  only  true  first  power  could  show, 
What  only  they  cnjoy'd,  they  only  could  bestow ; 
Their  Maker  taught  them  tyrants  to  prevent, 
And  trusted  them  with  their  own  government : 
No  rules  of  management  were  e'er  set  down, 
Nature  was  furnish'd  to  direct  her  own ; 
The  high  unerring  light  of  Providence, 
Left  that  to  latent  cause  and  consequence  ; 
Hardly  suspecting  men  would  be  such  fools, 
To  let  their  monarchs  tread  down  nature's  rules. 
No  nat'ral  fence  of  power  supreme  prepared, 
But  left  the  crime  to  be  its  own  reward ; 
Left  men  to  be  by  their  own  follies  curst, 
And  he  or  they  that  will  be  ruin'd,  must ; 
He  left  them  masters  of  themselves,  and  free. 
And  trusted  them  with  their  own  liberty. 
For  Providence,  which  never  works  by  halves, 
Would  ne'er  ha'  made   mankind   to  make  'em 

slaves ; 

It  quite  destroys  the  meaning  of  the  thing, 
To  make  a  nation  only  for  a  king ; 
To  make  one  life  to  forty-thousand  heads. 
And  give   one   wretch   the    knife    to    cut   the 

threads. 

Heaven  gave  them  sense  and  reason  to  direct 
The  liberty  he  gave  them  to  protect ; 
But  as  they  have  that  liberty  betray 'd. 
And  so  defaced  the  glorious  thing  he  made, 
They  that  are  willing  to  be  thus  oppress'd, 
He  lets  them  lire  unpitied,  die  unbless'd. 

Satire,  give  off  the  search  of  sovereign  right, 
'Tis  found,  the  ancient  secrets  come  to  light ; 
Not  in  the  flaming  crimes  of  barbarous  men, 
Who  conquer  nations,  merely  to  obtain 
The  name  of  tyrant,  and  the  power  to  i 
But  wheresoe'er  the  property  appears, 
The  true  regalia's  there,  the  kingdom's  theirs ; 
Whether  in  all  the  people  it  remains, 
'Tis  property  the  right  of  power  contains, 

Despotic  and  elective  right  from  hence, 
Forms  their  essential  term  of  difference ; 
Be  it  dispersed,  it  differs  but  in  name, 
Or  in  one  vast  freeholder  'tis  the  same. 
If  'tis  in  all  the  people,  all  must  choose, 
If  'tis  in  one,  none  may  that  one  refuse  ; 
The  dignity  of  crowns  will  never  fail, 
Where  once  the  rights  of  property  prevail. 

From  such  a  right,  if  any  king  descend, 
Go  find  him  out,  and  make  that  king  thy  friend ; 
If  any  prince  such  line  as  this  presents, 
Derived  from  property,  and  just,  descents  ; 
By  legal  right  that  property  obtain'd  ; 
And  still  the  right  and  property  remain'd  ; 
And  if  in  all  his  race  I  cannot  sec, 
An  intersection  of  authority  ; 


iu  ugni ; 

'Us  men,     } 

ain 

;o  reign ;     J 
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Usurpers,  broken  lines,  and  heirs  deposed, 

No  right  by  growing  injury  foreclosed  ; 

If  there's  no  murder'd  prince,  by  arms  set  by, 

To  clear  the  path  to  rising  tyranny ; 

No  weaker  kings  oppress'd,  who  had  the  right, 

And  only  wanted  hearts  or  hands  to  fight ; 

No  villains  crown'd,  and  lawful  heir  betray'd  ; 

No  violence  or  abdication  made  ; 

That    shall    be    call'd    the    phoenix    of    the 

crown,  (1) 

Fie  reigns  from  heaven,  and  government's  his  own 
To  him  the  high  inherent  debt  we'll  pay, 
And  whatsoever  he  commands,  obey ; 
Implicit  high  obedience  is  his  due, 
And  all  that  he  requires,  we  ought  to  do; 
Ho  man  his  sacred  title  could 'confute, 
And  no  man  his  direct  commands  dispute ; 
[f  he  should  please  a  tyrant  to  commence, 
We'll  take  his  tyranny  for  Providence : 
[f,  arm'd  with  fury,  'tis  his  will  t'  oppress, 
rlis  fury  shall  our  duty  but  increase  ; 
And  if  in  lusts  and  blood  he  bathes  the  land, 
We'll  cry  to  heaven,  but  not  that  lust  or  blood 

withstand ; 

When  he  our  cities  burn  about  our  ears, 
iVe'll  only  quench  the  fire  with  prayers  and  tears ; 
'f  to  our  wives  and  daughters  he'll  pretend, 
We'll  not  their  injured  chastity  defend  : 
And  as  in  blood  the  rifled  nation  flows, 
)ur  passive  throats  we'll  nakedly  expose : 
The  case  is  plain,  the  just  conditions  made, 

can  no  property  of  ours  invade  ; 
The  land's  his  own,  and  if  we  do  think  fit, 
To  live  on  his  estate  we  must  submit ; 
The  high  conditions  in  the  lease  appear,  (2) 
iVe're  at  discretion,  what  he  does  is  fair  : 
Us  is  the  property,  the  land's  his  own, 
And  if  we  like  it  not  we  may  be  gone : 
None  has  a  just  possession  there  but  he, 
And  none  can  limit  his  authority ; 
For  all  our  right  of  being  he  must  give, 
And  'tis  on  his  permission  we  must  live  ; 
To  arbitrary  rule  we  all  consent, 
And  stoop  to  his  demands  of  government ; 
The  contract's  plain,  if  we  dislike  his  law, 
irVe  must  from  his  impropriate  lands  withdraw  : 
The  nation's  all  his  house,  his  people  Ho, 
iVithin  the  limits  of  his  family ; 
They're  his  domestics,  in  his  service  bred, 
~is   slaves  by  birth,   and   he    by  birth's  their 
head. 

Or  if  by  stipulation  some  appear, 
As  servants  fairly  hired  to  come  there, 
Tis  on  condition  that  they  first  submit, 
\nd  none  of  his  severest  laws  dispute  ; 
f  they  grow  weary  of  the  vile  submission, 
Tis  change  of  place  must  alter  their  condition  : 


(1)  And  very  well  may  be  called  so,  for  it  is  most  certain 
o  such  prince  can  anywhere  be  found  in  the  world,  nor 
ny  such  succession ;  and  the  contrary  is  proved  by  a  crown 
f  examples  in  the  succeeding  books  of  this  volume. 

(2)  It  is  plain  that  all  government  is  founded  in  property, 
B  owners  of  the  land  must  have  the  right  of  power  with 

le  original  possession,  if  they  have  deputed  it,  the  persons 
eputed  to  hold  of  the  first  proprietors,  as  they  are  the 
indlords  and  proprietors,  all  the  rest  of  the  people  are 
ut  tenants,  and  ought  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  by 
ae  landlord,  or  remove,  they  having  no  right  to  remain  on 
ic  premises,  but  on  such  conditions  by  whicli  they  capi- 
ulate  with  the  landlord  to  stay,  and  if  the  conditions  are 
treasonable  they  might  have  refused  them  at  first. 


They  can't  compel  the  master  of  the  house,   (1) 

To  change  his  laws,  and  give  them  leave  to  choose ; 

That  would  the  just  possessor  basely  rob, 

Be  all  rebellion,  mutiny,  and  mob  ; 

If  he  abused  his  just  authority, 

They  ought  not  to  resist  again,  but  fly. 

But  where's  the  prince  that  thus  demands  his 

crown, 

That  claims  the  lands  he  governs  for  his  own  ? 
The  frame  of  whose  direct  authority, 
By  undisputed  property,  is  squared  on  high  ; 
On  strong  foundations  his  just  title  stands, 
Commands  the  people,  and  enjoys  the  lands : 
He  ought  to  rule  the  lands  that  are  his  own, 
And  he  that  owns  the  country,  owns  the  crown. 

What  tho'  the  early  ages  of  mankind, 
Might  such  a  primitive  freeholder  find, 
His  true  successor's  long  ago  deceased, 
And  mankind  of  that  legal  chain  released  ; 
No  just  descent  can  now  a  title  claim, 
Succession's  void,  and  line's  an  empty  name  ; 
And  tho'  the  line  the  ancient  blood  contain'd, 
The  power  would  cease,  unless  the  property  (2) 
remain'd. 

Then  where's  the  jus  divinum  to  be  seen, 
The  first  true  right  has  long  extinguish'd  been ; 
And  if  succession  could  the  right  convey, 
All  usurpation  must  that  right  destroy ; 
Such  only  claim,  because  they  do  possess, 
And  sanctify  the  title  of  success. 

For  right  of  rule's  divided  with  the  land, 

They  who  do  this  enjoy,  do  that  command  ; 
And  government  has  always  been  begun, 

n  those  who  to  be  govern'd  gave  the  crown  : 
Some  kings  by  stratagem  may  power  obtain, 
And  craft  may  steal  what  merit  could  never  gain : 

Nations  are  jilted,  and  to  slavery  sold, 
And  liberty's  too  often  truck'd  for  gold  ; 

Vten  may  be  robb'd  of  what  they  once  possess'd, 

And  right  and  law  by  violence  oppress'd ; 

And  in  the  governments  which  thus  co  mmence, 

The  slavery  comes  like  cause  and  consequence. 

But  such  can  ne'er  depend  upon  their  reign, 
Which  but  while  none  can  help  it,  will  remain  : 
Cings  who  by  craft  have  government  obtain'd,  (3) 
By  force  must  hold  what  they  by  treason  gain'd ; 


(1)  Suppose  the  landlord  imposes  other  conditions  than 
he  tenant  agreed  to,   and  so  injuriously  treats  him,  he 
may  legally  contend  with  his  landlord  for  the  performance 

f  those  conditions,  and  compel  him  to  perform,  but  the 
andlord  cannot  forfeit  the  farm  to  him,  he  cannot  put  him 
ut  of  his  inheritance ;  but  if  this  proprietor  chooses  a 
teward,  bailiff,  or  superintendent,  to  look  after  the  farm, 
irotect  the  tenants,  receive  the  rents,  &c. ;  if  this  man  op- 
messes,  beats,  and  abuses  the  tenants,  him  the  landlord 
hall  turn  out,  and  dispossess  of  his  office — the  case  holds 
lere,  the  freeholders  make  a  king,  his  right  is  derived  from 
hem,  and  if  he  oppresses,  Tyrannizes,  and  turns  his  arms 
against  the  subjects,  he  forfeits  his  office,  and  his  power  re- 
urns  to  the  freeholders,  or  landlords  of  the  soil,  from 
rhcnce  he  had  it. 

(2)  It  may  be  objected  the  lands  may  be  sold,  with  con- 
ition  to  reserve  the  sovereignty :    but  this  is  retaining  a 
ight  in  the  property  of  tho  lands,  as  far  as  that  concerns 
he  sovereignty,  and  such  a  man  is  lord  of  the  manor  of 
lis  whole  kingdom,  and  the  tenure  is  not  properly  a  free- 
icld,  nor  has  he  parted  wi  th  the  right ;  he  is  lord  of  the 
oil  still. 

(3    The  necessity  of  supporting  what  is  unjustl    gained 
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By  power  they  must  maintain  what  they  pos- 

sess'd, 

The  people  won't  be  willingly  oppress 'd ; 
And  they  who  an  unwilling  nation  rule, 
Must  choose  the  tyrant  to  avoid  the  fool ; 
No  nation  ever  will  be  brought  to  bear, 
The    tyrant    whom  they  have  not  learn'd   to 

fear:  (1) 

Tyrannic  power  can  nothing  less  expect, 
And  those  'twould  have  obey  it  must  subject. 

If  monarchs  therefore  would  not  be  betray'd, 
It  must  be  where  they're  willingly  obey'd ; 
Consent  of  nations  (2)  is  the  sovereign  call, 
The  best,  the  first,  the  true  original ; 
The  great  Vox  Dei's  in  the  public  choice, 
And  always  heaven  concurs  with  general  voice  ; 
Nations  can  never  loyalty  refuse, 
And  balk  their  homage  to  the  king  they  choose  ; 
Here's  the  strong  right,  and  hence  it  is  divine, 
The  nations  fix,  and  heaven  confirms  the  line : 
And  here  hereditary  right  began, 
When  nation  blest  the  race  of  the  first  well- 
chosen  man ; 

Agreed  his  great  posterity  to  crown, 
From  whence   the  wretch    demands  it  for  his 

own ; 

As  if  the  stagnate  vapours  of  the  flood,  (8) 
Which  now  infect  the  fountain  of  his  blood, 
And  which,  had  it  been  visible  at  least, 
His  high  progenitor  (4)  had  been  dismiss'd  ; 
Should  not  the  young  degenerate  wretch  de 
throne, 

And  right  to  its  original  return ; 
As  if  his  regal  power  should  not  submit, 
To  that  first  head  that  placed  it  on  the  seat : 
The  father's  right  may  to  the  son  descend, 
But  more  no  fathers  give,  no  sons  pretend ; 
The  right  to  rule  derives  from  those  that  gave, 
And  no  man  can  convey  more  power  than  they 
that  have.  (5) 


makes  it  out  that  tyranny  is  the  constant  consequence  of 
usurpation;  for  they  that  first  by  stratagem  and  policy 
leaped  into  the  possession,  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  that  possession  by  force,  and  injurious  proceed 
ing  :  the  reason  is  plain,  because,  whenever  the  stratagem 
is  discovered  such  princes  would  be  deposed  again  imme 
diately  ;  the  people  would  soon  dethrone  the  usurpers ;  but 
the  people  are  often  subjugated  and  overawed  by  such  en 
croaching  tyrannies,  and  so  fall  under  it,  learn  to  submit, 
and  grow  slaves. 

(1)  It  is  fear  compels  nations  to  submit  to  tyrants,  and 
fear  forces  princes  to  turn  tyrants,  as  it  were  in  their  own 
defence,  that  is,  in  defence  of  their  attempted  exaltation. 

(2)  Consent  of  nations  is  the  best  original  of  kings,  and 
the  particular  call  to  kingdoms,  and  all  the  kings  in  the 
world  have  their  original  in  this,  except  where  force,  which 
is  seldom  argued  for,  may  sometimes  put  in  for  a  claim ; 
but  as  to  consent,  or  the  people's  choosing,  the  text  is  plain, 
that  even  Saul,  who  the  party  that  advocate  for  this  di 
vine  right  are  so  fond  of,  as  an  example  was  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  this  is  plain,  besides  what  is  already  said  of 
that  story,  lib.  viii  of  this  satire,   from  I   Sam.  viii,  18. 
"  And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  daj-,  because  of  your  king 
which  you  shall  have  chosen  you." 

(3)  Jt  does  not  follow,  that  if  people  having  chosen  a 
king,  and  capitulated  with  him,  that  his  posterity  shall 
reign  after  him,  that  they  must,  therefore,  be  bound  to  the 
posterity,  if  they  degenerate  from  the  honour  and  justice 
of  their  ancestors,  and  tyrannixe   over  those  they  should 
protect. 

(<)  And  this  is  plain,  because,  h  ad  the  great  progenitor 
had  the  same  infirmities  which  the  successor  discovers,  he 
had  never  been  chosen,  and  it  is  enough  he  inherits  the 
crown  and  virtue  of  his  ancestors  together,  or  loses  them 
together. 

(5)  The  father  hod  his  right  by  suffrage,  and  uo  son  can 


The  dark  phenomena  of  sovereign  right, 
Are  solved  by  this,  and  clear  to  every  sight ; 
Here's  all  the  claim  which  governments  require, 
That  kings  can  wish,  or  subjects  can  desire  ; 
Successive  right  from  kings  to  kings  descends, 
In  people  first  begun,  in  people  ends ; 
He  that  would  further  policies  contrive, 
And  search  for  powers  which  people  ne'er  could 

give. 

Must  seek  a  spring  which  can  those  powers  con 
vey, 
And  seek  for  people  too  that  will  obey. 

Why  should  the  monarch  scorn  to  have  it 

said,  (1) 

The  people  place  the  crown  upon  his  head  ; 
'Tis  conscious  guilt  of  early  mischiefs  done, 
Lest  they  who  set  it  there  should  pull  it  down  ; 
From  hence  the  stamp  of  sacred  (2)  they  assume, 
And  place  mock  right  in  real  title's  room : 
Banter  the  easy  world  into  the  jest, 
And  sacrifice  to  what  they  ne'er  possess'd ; 
Set  up  for  idols,  and  erect  a  throne, 
To  jostle  God  himself  out  of  his  own : 
Scarcely  with  heights  of  human  praise  content ; 
Scarcely  the  blasphemous  extreme  prevent ; 
Unwilling  homage  pay  to  the  Most  High, 
And  stoop  to  own  they  stand  below  the  sky : 
Subtle  in  politics,  and  vain  in  praise, 
And  swell  the  bubble  up  their  luxury  must  raise. 

To  what  strange  shifts  are  vicious  men  re 
duced, 

And  how  the  brightest  gift  of  heaven  abused  ; 
Who  having  given  the  power  of  right  and  law, 
To  settle  states,  and  keep  the  world  in  awe, 
Permit  preposterous  notions  to  prevail, 
And  let  their  senses,  with  their  birthright  fail ; 
Submit  by  lust  and  pride  to  be  oppress'd, 
And  sell  the  rights  by  nature  they  possess'd ; 
Examine  satire,  let  us  rightly  know, 
For  sure  in  the  beginning  (3)  it  was  not  so. 

The  infancy  of  things  could  not  foresee, 
The  early  seeds  of  latent  tyranny  ; 
Ambition  lay  in  embryos  conceal'd, 
And  nature's  laws  in  nature's  sons  prevail'd ; 
Till  vicious  men,  abandon'd  to  their  lust, 
And  fond  of  sinning  with  a  greater  gust ; 
Rebell'd  against  the  stated  laws  of  life, 
And  join'd  the  mighty  tyrant  to  the  thief; 
Hcap'd  sin  on  sin,  and  vice  by  vices  draw, 
Till  crime  by  practice  grows  into  a  law. 

Pride  will  all  other  crimes  of  men  explain, 
'Tis  grafted  in  the  nature  of  the  man ; 
His  early  vice,  the  fruits  of  which  appear, 
In  all  the  angles  of  his  character  ; 


gain  by  inheritance  a  greater  right  than  his  ancestor  enjoyed, 
by  whom  he  came  to  the  inheritance. 

(1)  Jt  is  both  pride  and  ingratitude  that  makes  kings 
disown  receiving  their  titles  from  the  people;    it  is  un 
grateful,  since,  a*  people  certainly  first  deputed  kings  to 
reign,  it  is  hard  they  should  thus  fly  in  the  face  of  those 
that  exalted  them  so  high. 

(2)  The  stamp  of  sacred  was  assumed  by  kings  chiefly, 
that  those  who  claimed  power  to  set  them  up,  might  not 
also  insist  upon  the  power  of  putting  them  down  again,  so 
that  thi»  is  but  a  sham  pretence  to  wheedle  the  people  to 
quit  that  power,  and  divested  themselves  of  the  undoubted 
title  they  have  to  the  government  of  themselves. 

(3)  Dum  segcs  erat  quam  troja  fuit. 
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From  hence  the  spurious  multitudes  of  sin, 
Dilate  themselves,  and  here  they  all  begin: 
From  this  first  centre  all  his  errors  spring, 
Pride  makes  the  tyrant,  nations  makes  the  king ; 
This  does  his  just  authority  deface, 
Expose  his  person,  and  his  crown  displace. 

Were  kings  as  sacred  as  they  would  be  thought, 
Were  there  sublimer  likeness  truly  wrought ; 
Were  they  all  gods,  with  sacred  wisdom  blest, 
Like  him  in  government,  and  like  him  just ; 
Were  the  diviner  parallel  pursued, 
And  as  they're  high  in  place,  their  conduct  good ; 
Were  all  their  negatives  exact  and  true, 
And  did  they  all  their  Maker's  laws  pursue, 
The  stamp  of  sacred  plainly  would  appear, 
There  would  be  some  pretence  of  duty  there  : 
He  that  possess'd  the  high  imperial  seat, 
And  really  was  good,  as  he  was  great ; 
His  right  divine  would  then  be  understood, 
He  ought  to  be  as  great  as  he  was  good. 

But  personal  sanction  being  thus  laid  by, 
And  kings  divested  of  divinity ; 
When  they  the  God  laid  down,  they  scarce  re 
tain, 

The  common  lawful  dignity  of  man  ; 
So  apt  to  sin,  up  to  their  high  degree, 
They  sink  the  man  to  keep  up  majesty : 
The  crimes  in  his  corrupted  nature  found, 
A  fruit  of  early  sin  the  general  wound, 
Affects  the  breed,  the  early  curse  is  spread, 
And  every  member  strives  to  be  the  head. 

When  Israel's  hasty  tribes  by  fate  led  on, 
Petition'd  angry  heaven  to  be  undone  : 
When  cloy'd  with  freedom  they  for  bondage  cry, 
And  bought  new  chains  with  their  old  liberty,  (1) 
Indulgent  heaven,  tho'  with  the  sin  provoked, 
Warn'd  them,  (2)   and  show'd  them  how  they 

would  be  yoked ; 

Described  the  temper  of  a  man  in  power, 
And  told  the  madmen  how  they'd  curse  the  fatal 

hour; 

How  they'd  the  sense  of  former  days  retain, 
And  how  look  back  on  liberty  in  vain. 

He  told  them  kings  were  but  exalted  thieves, 
Would  rob  men  first,  (3)  and  then  would  make 

them  slaves :  (4) 

He  told  them,  kings  were  instruments  design'd, 
Not  to  improve,  but  to  correct  mankind  :  (5) 


(1)  They  paid  dear  enough,  for  they  bought  their  pomp 
and  state  of  a  court  at  the  price  of  their  liberty ;  and  that 
it  was  a  bondage  is  plain  from  the  words  of  the  people  of 
Israel  to  King  Rehoboam,  I  Kings,  xii,  4, — "Thy  father 
made  our  yoke  grievous,  now  therefore  make  thou  the 
grievous  service  of  thy  father,  and  the  heavy  yoke  which  he 
put  upon  us,  lighter,  and  we  will  serve  thee."     Here  was 
bondage  with  a  witness,  and  all  this  purchased  at  their  own 
entreaty,  at  the  price  of  their  liberty. 

(2)  I  Samuel,  viii,  11,  12,  13,  to  the  17th  verses,  where 
Samuel  told  them  the  consequences  of  their  folly,  and  how 
the  thing  called  a  king  would  use  them. 

(3)  "He  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vineyards,  and 
your  olive-yards,  even  the  best  of  them,  and  give  them  to 
his  servants ;"  there  is  invading  of  their  property,  v.  14. 

(4)  "  He  will  take  your  sons,  and  appoint  them  for  him 
self,  to  run  before  his  chariots,  (v.  11)  and  he  will  take  your 
daughters  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers  ;"  that  is,  to  do  his 
drudgery  ;  here  was  slavery  of  every  sort. 

(5)  This  is  constructively  included  in  Samuel's  behaviour 
to  them,  though  not  literally  in  the  words. 


His  rods  and  scorpions,  sovereign  power  to  show, 
And  make  the  guilty  world  their  duty  know ; 
His  engines,  suffering  nations  to  afflict, 
That  those  he  would  not  save  he  might  subject ; 
Not  that  his  judgments  were  to  these  confined, 
But  that  it  was  the  nature  of  the  kind. 
Mankind  delights  his  neighbour  to  devour, 
And  is  not  fit  to  be  supplied  with  power ; 
No  other  beast  will  prey  on  his  own  kind, 
But  glutted  reason  leaves  the  sense  behind. 
"  Nature  has  left  this  tincture  in  the  blood, 
That  all  men  would  be  tyrants  if  they  could :"  (1) 
Not  kings,  as  kings,  not  ecclesiastic  pride, 
But  parliaments,  and  all  mankind  beside ; 
There's  not  a  man  but  'tis  his  soul's  request, 
That  he  might  live  to  govern  all  the  rest : 
But  would  subject  the  world  in  servile  chains, 
'Tis  want  of  power,  and  not  of  will,  restrains. 

This  the  Almighty  to  their  judgment  brings, 
And  ask'd  them  twice  (2)  if  they'd  desire  such 

kings : 

Twice  the  affirmative  they  blindly  gave,  } 

Till  twice  provoked,  by  those  he  thought  to  save,  > 
He  gives  the  judgment  they  too  blindly  crave.  ) 

But  that  they  might  be  self-condemn'd  at  last, 
And  double  the  regret  of  actions  past, 
He  drew  the  picture  of  the  tyrant's  reign ; 
Bid  them  prepare  to  mourn  their  fate  in  vain  ;  (3) 
Told  them  the  consequences  to  their  land, 
Aud  all  the  mischiefs  that  the  word  contain'd ; 
How  a  crown'd  mortal  would  insult  their  peace, 
And  plunder  them  of  all  their  happiness ; 
How  he'd  support  their  luxury  and  pride, 
Their  wealth  among  his  favourite  rakes  divide  ; 
Quarter  his  troops  upon  their  freehold  land,  (4) 
And  murder  such  by  law  as  should  withstand ; 
Make  unjust  wars  his  neighbours  to  destroy, 
And  force  them  out  to  fight,  they  know  not  why ; 
To  pride  and  conquest  sacrifice  their  lives, 
Ravish  their  daughters,  and  debauch  their  wives; 
Subject  their  persons  to  unlawful  power, 
And  all  their  substance  by  his  lust  devour  :  (5) 
These  are  the  consequences  heaven  foretold,  (6) 
But  men  are  always  wisest  when  they're  old ; 
They  scorn'd  to  learn,  tho'  the  Almighty  taught ; 
Experience  teaches  best  when  dearest  bought. 

They  ask'd,  he  gave,  and  quickly  they  perceived ; 
But  blessings  lost  are  not  so  soon  retrieved ; 


(1)  These  are  repeated  from  the  "Introduction,"  but  very 
proper  here  to  illustrate  what  follows. 

(2)  Once  when  he  told  them  the  manner  of  the  king,  as 
is  above,  and  how  he  would  treat  them ;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  presented  him  to  the  people. 

(3)  I  Samuel,  Viii,  18. — "And  ye  shall  cry  out,  in  that 
day,  because  of  your  king,  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  you." 

(4)  This  seems  plainly  inferred,  in  that  he  tells  them, 
v,  12, — "That  he  will  appoint  him  captains  over  thou 
sands,"  i.  e.  colonels  of  regiments,    "and  captains  over 
fifties,"  that  is,  subalterns,  or,  in  English,  he  would  keep  a 
standing  army  upon  them ;  and  it  follows,    "these  should 
reap  his  corn,  and  till  the  ground,  and  gather  the  tenths  of 
their  seed,"  that  is,  collect  his  taxes  by  force,  which,  I 
think,  makes  the  exact  picture  of  a  tyrant. 

(5)  Large  comments  might  be  made  upon  Samuel's  de 
scription  of  the  tyrant  they  were  soliciting  for,  but  it  is 
summed  up  in  few  words,  v.  17,    "And  ye  shall  be  his 
servants,"  a  comprehensive  sentence  of  all  sorts  of  tyranny, 
and  a  commination  which  was  effectually  made  good  in  a 
very  little  time. 

(0)  Though  this  story  be  twice  introduced,  it  is  on  a  dif 
ferent  occasion. 
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They  gain'd  the  tyrant,  heaven  had  so  foretold, 
And  all  their  hopes,  and  all  their  freedoms  sold. 

Some  hence  infer,  with  equal  truth  and  sense, 
The  right  of  kings,  (1)  and  not  the  consequence  ; 
That  heaven  did  thus  to  listening  Israel  show, 
Not  what  kings  would,  but  what  they  ought  to  do  ; 
That  when  the  lust  of  tyrant-kings  thinks  fit 
To  murder  subjects,  they  must  all  submit  ; 
Present  their  daughters,  prostitute  their  wives, 
And  thankfully,  at  his  command,  their  lives  ; 
No  property,  but  to  his  use,  possess, 
Obey  his  lust,  and  all  his  crimes  possess. 

This  loyalty  would  make  the  royal  kind, 
A  greater  plague  than  ever  heaven  design'd  ; 
For  tho'  th'  Almighty  warn'd  them  to  avoid, 
The  consequences  of  exalted  pride  ; 
Told  them  it  was  so  uat'ral  to  the  man, 
The  gust  of  sovereign  power  to  entertain, 
That  all  his  virtue  would  resist  in  vain  ; 
Yet  heaven  did  nowhere  threaten  to  bestow, 
Commission  to  his  tyrants  to  be  so  : 
And  if  a  king  in  judgment  plagues  a  land, 
Tho'  he's  the  fatal  engine  in  th'  Almighty  hand, 
Let  him  not  boast  of  his  more  sacred  throne, 
The  mischiefs  may  be  theirs,  the  crime's  his  own. 

The  sanction  of  a  crown  is  plainly  meant, 
Not  of  the  governor,  but  government  ;  (2) 
There  may  be  something  sacred  in  the  throne, 
Tho'  an  exalted  monster  wears  the  crown  ; 
There  the  divine  impression  must  remain, 
The  office  may  be  sacred,  not  the  man  ; 
But  if  a  tyrant  in  the  place  appears, 
He's  not  protected  by  the  crown  he  wears. 

And  this  was  plainly  what  th'  Almighty  meant, 
In  all  his  early  schemes  of  government  ; 
The  sacred  story  stands  upon  record,  (3) 
Vouch'd  by  the  high,  divine,  immortal  word  ; 
When  Israel's  tribes  from  Judah's  sceptre  stiay'd, 
And  laws  of  nature,  not  of  kings,  obey'd. 


The  young  insulting  tyrant  knew  no  law, 
To  check  his  lust,  or  keep  his  power  in  awe. 
His  father,  spite  of  all  his  wit  and  sense, 
Had,  with  his  wisdom,  mix'd  the  grand  offence  :  (4) 

(1)  These  are  people  that  argue  that,  when  God  bid  the 
prophet  show  them  the  manner  of  the  king  that  should 
reign  over  them,  he  showed  it  them,  not  as  what  his  lust 
and  ambition  would  lead  him  to,  but  as  what  he  ought  to 
do,  and  that  he  would  have  a  right  from  the  crown  to 
exercise  all  these  tyrannies  ;  but  as  the  Scripture  is  silent 
in  any  such  thing,  and  nothing  can  be  drawn  from  the 
words  to  imply  it,  I  think  it  is  too  weak  a  suggestion  to 
enlarge  upon;    the  following  stories  effectually  condemn 
it,  when  God  justified  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  for  the 
tyranny  of  Kehoboam. 

(2)  I  always  endeavour  to  make  this  distinction,  and  I 
repeat  it  the  oftener,  that  the  cavillers  at  this  book,  which 
I  expect  will  be  many,  may  not  plead  ignorance,  but  may 
remember  that  I  allow  the  divine  original  of  power,  only 
debate  its  being  committed  to  anybody  but  the  people,  for 
whose  use,  in  communities  and  just  governments,   it  is 
appointed. 

(3)  Thii  is  die  story  of  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes, 
recorded  as  a  stated  instance  of  the  wisdom  as  well  as  duty 
of  princes,  consisting  in  their  lenity  and  justice  to  subjects  ; 
the  contrary  to  which  justified  the  tribes  in  renouncing 
their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  though  God  himself  had 
anointed  and  singled  out  his  family  for  the  crown,  and 
entailed  it  by  promise  on  his  posterity. 

(i)  The  common  crime  of  kings,  viz.,  tyrannising  over 


He  had  the  patient  tribes  too  much  opprcst, 
Who,  tired  with  taxes,  now  expect  some  rest : 
The  warlike  David  harass'd  them  with  arms, 
And  waked  the  peaceful  tribes  with  conquest  and 

alarms : 

His  .Esculupinn  (I)  son  embroil'd  their  peace, 
With  taxes  for  his  sumptuous  palaces ;  (2) 
His  building  projects,  and  his  vast  designs, 
Too  great  for  seas  of  gold,  or  deep  Peruvian 

mines ; 

The  people's  hearts,  as  well  as  purses,  drain'd, 
Who  fear'd  he'd  make  one  city  of  all  their  land. 
Thus  with  two  vigorous  monarchs  long  opprest, 
From  the  young  peaceful  king  they  hope  for  rest ; 
In  humble  phrase  his  majesty  address, 
And  calmly  ask  for  property  and  ease. 

But  when  the  hot  young  angry  tyrant  saw, 
Subjects  pretend  to  teach  their  sovereign  law  ; 
With  anger  swelPd,  his  thoughts  no  bounds  con 
tain, 
But  treats  the  injured  people  with  disdain. 

Says  he,  (3)  I'll  show  you  'tis  your  place  to  bow, 
And,  if  you  know  not,  I'll  instruct  you  how  : 
I  bear  from  heaven  the  ensigns  of  my  sway, 
My  business  is  to  rule,  and  yours  t'  obey. 
The  burdens  of  my  father's  gentle  reign, 
Of  which  with  little  reason  you  complain, 
To  teach  you  how  you  should  his  mildness  prize, 
I'll  double  now,  till  suffering  makes  you  wise. 
By  you  let  all  seditious  subjects  learn, 
Their  duty  and  their  interest  to  discern  : 
I  see  how  needful  'tis  new  moans  to  try, 
And  mix  your  peace  with  just  severity. 

Therefore  your  scandalous  address  withdraw, 
'Tis  my  command,  and  my  command's  your  law. 
Sedition  grows  from  seeds  of  discontent, 
And  faction  always  snarls  at  government  -. 
But  since  my  throne  of  God  alone  I  hold, 
To  him  alone  my  councils  I  unfold ; 
My  resolutions  he  has  made  your  laws, 
You  are  to  know  my  actions,  he  the  cause  ; 
Wherefore  I  stoop  to  let  you  understand, 
I  double  all  the  tribute  of  the  land. 

The  mild  corrections  which  my  father  gave, 
Has  spoil'd  the  people  he  design'd  to  save ; 
You  murmur'd  then,  and  had  you  thus  been  used' 
You'd  ne'er  his  easy  clemency  abused  ; 


their  subjects  and  oppressing  them  with  arbitrary  impo 
sitions,  called  in  the  text  "  a  grievous  yoke,"  and,  in 
another  place,  "chastising  them  with  whips." — I  Kings, 
xii,  4,  14. 

(1)  Because  skilled  in  science. 

(2)  Solomon  could  have  but  two  occasions  to  want  money, 
one  was  his  costly  buildings,  the  other,  his  numerous  and 
strange   wives,    for   he  never  had  any  wars;    as  to  his 
buildings,  the  Scripture  gives  a  large  account  how  he  was 
furnished,  and  how  God  made  the  kings  of  other  countries 
contribute  to  the  charge  and  defray  more  than  he  wanted, 
till  gold  was  as  plentiful  as  the  stones  in  the  street ;  so  that 
it  must  be  the  excesses  of  his  strange  women,  and  the  follies 
of  his  age,  which  he  fell  into  at  last,  that  must  cause  him  to 
oppress  his  subjects  to  support  his  expensive  luxury. 

(3)  The  text  represents  him  delivering  himself  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  "  I  will  add  to  your  yoke  ;  I  will  chastise 
you,"  and  as  if  expressing  the  utmost  detestation  of  their 
presuming  to  attack  him  witli  their  petition,  and  capitulate 
with  their  .sovereign,  and  that  they  deserved  correction  for 
that  very  attempt ;   and  scorns  to  give  any  reason  for  liis 
reply  but  the  tyrannic  argument  of  his  own  arbitrary  will. 
— 1  Kings,  xii,  1 1. 
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But  liberty,  like  an  unhealthy  air, 
Has  made  you  sick  of  peace,  for  want  of  fear. 
I'll  be  the  grand  physician  of  my  realm, 
And  let  you  know  a  pilot  guides  the  helm : 
To  double  punishment  I'll  all  subject, 
And  double  taxes  henceforth  I  expect ; 
And  if  your  discontents  and  feuds  remain, 
Petition,  and  I'll  double  them  again. 


Spoke  like  a  king  that  strain'd  the  royal  reins, 
Whose  birth  had  made  him  so,  (1)  and  not  his 

brains ; 

A  royal  coxcomb,  by  his  father  bless'd, 
In  wealth  and  power,  and  people,  well  increased, 
And  all  things,  but  his  wisdom,  he  possess'd, 
Descent  of  souls  is  not  prescribed  by  rules, 
The  wisest  fathers  form  the  grossest  fools. 


lased,  > 
s'd.    ) 


The  injured  people,  (2)  treated  with  disdain, 
Finding  'twas  to  no  purpose  to  complain, 
Nature  directs,  as  God  himself  design'd, 
What  once  he  gave  them  they  should  now  defend. 
He  did,  by  miracle,  their  land  subject, 
That  they,  without  it,  might  that  land  protect ; 
And  as  their  just  possessions  were  his  gift, 
'Twould  be  their  sin  to  see  themselves  bereft. 

Long  they  had  made  submissions  to  the  crown, 
And  long  the  sense  of  liberty  had  known : 
The  kings  they  ask'd  of  God  had  let  them  see, 
What  God  himself  foretold  of  tyranny :  (3) 
The  father  had  exhausted  all  their  stores, 
With  costly  houses,  and  more  costly  whores ; 
But  doubly  robb'd  by  his  encroaching  son, 
They  rather  chose  to  die  than  be  undone. 

The  tyrant,  bloated  with  his  sceptred  pride, 
Believing  God  and  nature  on  his  side, 
To  the  high-altar  in  a  rage  repairs, 
And  rather  tells  his  tale  than  makes  his  prayers : 

"  Behold,"  says  he,  (4)  "  the  slaves  o'er  whom 

I  reign, 

Have  made  the  power  I  had  from  thee  in  vain  : 
From  thy  diviner  rule  they  separate, 
And  make  large  schisms  both  in  church  and  state. 
My  just  intentions  are,  with  all  my  force, 
To  check  rebellion  in  its  earliest  course ; 


(1)  He  was  of  the  line,  for  he  was  the  son  of  Solomon, 
but  inherited  his  dignity  without  his  wisdom. 

(2)  Injured,  in  that  the  yoke  of  Solomon  was  not  heavy 
only  but  grievous,  which  I  understand  of  its  being  unjust 
as  well  as  great ;  that  it  was  a  breach  of  their  right,  some 
thing  like  raising  money  without  consent  of  parliament, 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  people's  words,  "Easethou 
somewhat  of  thy  father's  yoke  which  he  put  upon  us,  and 
we  will  serve  thee,"  II.  Chron.,  x,  4,  plainly  implying  that 
they  had  a  right  not  to  be  so  imposed  upon,  and  so  it 

appeared  by  the  consequence,  when  he  rejected  

"What  portion  have  we  in  David?"  say  the  people,  v.  16, 
"  if  you  treat  us  thus  you  forfeit  your  crown,  and  have  no 
right  to  command  our  obedience. 

(3)  By  Samuel  the  prophet,  whose  predictions  of  the 
tyranny  of  their  kings  was  well  illustrated  in  this  example, 
I.  Sam.  viii,  18,  "  And  you  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because 
of  your  king  which  you  shall  have  chosen  you,  and  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day." 

(4)  This  flight  is  a  licence  always  allowed  in  a  poet,  for 
though  the  Scripture  does  not  expressly  say  that  Rehoboam 
went  and  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  very  probable  he 
did  not,  for  had  he  done  so  at  first  he  had  never  given  that 
senseless,  sordid  answer  to  the  people,  yet  it  is  very  rational 
to  suggest  that  the  king  had  such  thoughts  as  these  in  his 
mind  when  he  went  and  raised  an  army  of  18d,000  men  to 
reduce  the  ten  tribes  to  their  duty. 


:s 


By  powerful  hand  to  bring  their  stomachs  down, 
Revenge  th'  affronts  of  my  insulted  throne, 
And  save  thine  inj  ured  honour,  ( 1 )  and  my  own : 
And  as  thy  conduct  did  my  fathers  bless, 
He  claims  thy  help  who  does  their  crowns  possess." 

Let  tyrants  listen  to  the  sovereign  vote,  (2) 
Think  of  his  high  command,  and  tremble  at  the 
thought. 

"  Stir  not  a  foot:  thy  new-raised  troops  disband;" 
Says  the  Eternal's  voice, 

"'Tis  my  command. 

I  gave  thy  fathers  first  the  Hebrew  crown, 
I  set  it  up,  but  'tis  yourselves  pull  down : 
For  when  to  them  1  Israel's  sceptre  gave, 
'Twas  not  my  chosen  people  to  enslave : 
My  first  command  no  such  commission  brings, 
I  made  no  tyrants,  tho'  I  made  you  kings : 
But  you  my  people  vilely  have  oppress'd, 
And  misapplied  the  powers  which  you  possess'd. 

"  'Tis  nature's  laws  the  people  now  direct, 
Where  nature  leads,  I  never  contradict :  (3) 
Draw  not  thy  sword,  thy  brethren  to  destroy, 
The  liberty  they  have's  their  right  t*  enjoy ; 
My  providence  did  never  yet  intend, 
But  what  they  might  enjoy,  they  might  defend  ; 
And  if  they  have  deserted  from  thy  throne, 
The  action's  mine,  (4)  but  all  the  fault's  thy  own." 

Let  any  tyrants  view  the  high  commands, 
In  sacred  writ  the  sacred  sentence  stands: 
The  Eternal's  censure's  on  the  action  past, 
And  arbitrary  government  was  tried  and  cast. 

If  Rehoboam  had  no  sacred  line, 
Show  me  a  king  like  him  for  right  divine :  (5) 
But  heaven  the  ten  revolting  tribes  defends, 
And  Judah's  numerous  troops  himself  disbands  : 
Owns  the  just  claim  of  right  to  liberty, 
And  leaves  the  brand  of  fool  on  tyranny : 
Tells  us  how  Hebrew  sages  first  advised, 
Tells  us  how  Hebrew  sages  he  despised. 
His  young  fop- counsellors  debauch'd  his  mind, 
Too  much  before  to  tyranny  inclined  ; 
Those  mountebanking  statesmen  always  see, 
The  gain,  but  not  the  end,  of  tyranny  ; 
And  when  in  mischief  they  involve  the  throne, 
They  leave  the  wheedled  wretch  to  fight  alone ; 

(1)  Some  people  are  very  fond  of  intituling  the  glory  and 
honour  of  God  to  all  their  actions,  and  to  pretend  to  act 
for  him,  when  his  providence  openly  disowns  them,  and,  ia 
the  end,  abandons  them,  as  it  was  manifest  here. 

(2)  It  is  an  admirable  lesson  for  all  the  hot-headed  tyrants 
in  the  world  to  consider  of,  whether,  when  they  go  out  upon 
their  vast  concerted  projects,  they  should  not  be  found 
opposing  even  God  himself ;  and  that  the  thing  that  they 
are  bent  against  was  not  the  work  of  his  hand. 

(3)  The  harmony  of  the  divine  actions  is  too  just  to  con 
tradict  one  another ;  nature  acts  originally  from  God,  and 
mediately  from  his  powerful  influence  ;  and  the  actions  of 
his  providence  are  so  directed  as  never,   absolutely,   to 
contradict  nature. 

(4)  I.  Kings,  xii,  24. — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  ye  shall  not 
go  up  nor  fight  against  your  brethren,  but  return  every 
man  to  his  house,  for  this  thing  is  of  me." 

(5)  The  right  Rehoboam  had  to  the  crown  of  Israel  was, 
doubtless,  as  divine  as  ever  prince  had,  God  having  singled 
out  his  father's  family  from  all  the  world  by  his  own  hand. 
and  annexed  an  entail  of  the  Messiah  upon  his  blood,  and 
yet  he  forfeits  by  tyranny  ;   the  people  rise  in  anus,  and 
God  Almighty  justifies  the  insurrection  as  done  by  his  par 
ticular  influence. 
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Desert  th'  ambitious  tyrant,  and  stand  clear, 
Share  the  advantages,  but  shun  the  war. 

But  'tis  alleged,. when  pop'lar  heats  engage, 
There's  something    boundless   in    the    people's 

rage;(l) 

But  'tis  because  they're  first  provoked  so  high, 
And  bear  so  long  the  chains  of  tyranny, 
That  when  they  once  resolve  to  be  get  free, 
All  flies  before  the  storm  of  liberty.  (2) 

But  human  things  are  subject  to  extremes, 
As  swelling  floods  despise  contracted  stream?  ; 
The  gentler  brooks  to  rapid  torrents  grow, 
And  all  the  flowery  meadows  overflow ; 
But  when  the  accidental  causes  cease, 
The  hasty  flood  returns  to  calms  and  peace. 

If  the  unruly  mob,  by  their  excess,  (3) 
Increase  the  mischiefs  which  they  would  redress ; 
If  blood's  the  fruit  of  their  ungovern'd  rage, 
Which  nothing  but  just  vengeance  can  assuage  ; 
'Tis  murder,  if  it's  done  without  the  laws, 
But  here  th'  event's  excluded  from  the  cause ; 
If  they  did  only  their  defence  intend, 
Actions  are  always  govern'd  by  their  end ; 
The  blood  no  public  guilt  can  there  contract, 
But  lies  on  him  that  shall  commit  the  fact ; 
The  people  seldom  do  to  blood  incline, 
The  accident's  not  in  the  first  design ; 
But  tyranny  removed,  and  peace  procured, 
The  end's  obtain'd  when  liberty's  restored. 

Tyrants  sometimes  in  revolutions  fall, 
Tho'  their  destruction's  not  design'd  at  all, 
When  they  the  torrent  of  revenge  resist, 
And  meet  the  dangers  which  they  might  ha' 

miss'd ; 

But  all  that  fairly  can  be  said  from  hence, 
Quits  the  design,  and  blames  the  consequence. 

As  hasty  show'rs,  when  they  from  hcav'n  flow 

down, 

Are  sent  to  fructify,  and  not  to  drown  ; 
And  in  the  torrent,  if  a  drunkard  sink, 
'Tis  not  the  flood  that  drowns  him,  but  the  drink ; 
But  'twould  be  hard,  because  the  sinner's  slain, 
For  fear  of  drowning,  we  must  have  no  rain. 

Blest  are  the  days,  and  wing'd  with  joy  they  fly, 
When  monarch?  join  in  subjects'  liberty ; 
When  settled  peace  in  stated  order  reigns, 
And  nor  the  people,  nor  the  king,  complains  ; 
In  juster  measures  both  alike  combine, 
And  mutual  int'rest,  mutual  methods  join  : 
'Tis  then  the  happy  nations  bless  the  crown ; 
'Tis  then  the  happy  monarchs  rule  their  own  ; 


(1)  Tyrants  must  reflect  on  that,  who  urge  the  people 
beyond  their  power  to  bear,  and  run  things  on  to  such 
extremes,  that  human  passions  are  apt  to  run  too  high: 
nature  has  its  buttings  and  boundings ;  and  there  are  cases 
in  which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear  any  longer  the  pres 
sure,  but,  like  the  worm,  will  turn  and  oppose. 

(2)  It  is   observable,    that   in    universal    insurrections 
nothing  is  so  amazed,  so  despairing,  unready,  and  affrighted, 
as  a  tyrant;  they  always  fly,  if  they  have  time,  from  the 
tumult  and  clamour  of  the  enraged  multitude. 

(3)  It  is  true  the  fury  of  a  mob  is  an  unbounded  thing, 
and  no  one  knows  where  it  may  end ;  and  therefore  nothing 
is  more  carefully  to  be  avoided  than  provoking  the  people 
to  such  extremities,  for,  in  all  such  cases,  the  weight  of  the 
guilt  will  lie  upon  the  cause. 


No  title's  equal  to  the  people's  hearts, 

When  every  branch  of  power  enjoy  their  proper 

parts ; 

Encroachments,  and  oppressive  arts,  unknown, 
Kings  first  support  the  people,  they  the  crown ; 
The  ends  of  government  in  both  agree, 
And  these  grow  great,  but  just  as  those  grow 

free ; 

And  in  that  very  freedom  they  assent, 
To  all  the  essential  rules  of  government 

Thus  legal  monarchy  in  triumph  reigns, 
And  all  the  arts  of  tyranny  disdains  ; 
Revolving  years  have  crush'd  the  vile  design, 
Just  princes  now  with  free-born  subjects  join  ; 
The  governing  and  governed  agree, 
Those  gently  rule,  these  willingly  obey  ; 
The  equal  scale  of  government  depends, 
These  like  the  means,  and  those  approve  the  ends; 
Unbiass'd  hands  the  beam  of  justice  hold, 
And  power's  iron-age  is  turn'd  to  gold. 

But  where's  the  nation  ? 

Kings  and  people  join, 
Against  their  own  felicity  combine ; 
To  help  amuse  the  world,  its  peace  destroy, 
And  blast  the  happiness  they  might  enjoy ; 
Contrive  sham-plots,  their  own  dear  selves   to 

curse, 
And  love  to  have  their  blessings  out  of  course. 

'Tis  vain  to  open  eyes  that  will  be  blind, 
No  charm  can  cure  the  fever  of  the  mind  ; 
When  nature's  sullen,  and  the  stagnate  brain 
Resolves  on  death,  our  application's  vain  : 
Man's  like  the  horse,  that,  frighted  at  his  shade, 
Leaps  down  a  precipice, 

And  not  afraid 

Of  real  danger,  from  his  fancy  flies, 
And,  bold  in  death,  for  his  instruction  dies. 

'Tis  strange  that  nations  too  should  lose  their 

sight, 

And  shun  the  beams  of  true-instructing  light ; 
That  crowds  of  men  should  to  confusion  run, 
And  form  debates  how  they  may  be  undone ; 
Study,  dispute,  and  spend  their  learned  breath, 
To  find  out  the  advantages  of  death. 

Whither  will  blind,  bewilder'd  nature  lead, 
When  once  she's  touch'd  in  her  prolific  head ; 
The  strong  delirium  hurries  her  away, 
Like  swine  possess'd,  to  choke  her  in  the  sea 
Of  bondage : 

Dazzled  with  the  gilded  chains, 
She  cheat?  herself,  and  purchases  her  pains  ; 
Courts  her  own  dark  destruction,  and  pursues 
Shadows  that  only  fetter  and  amuse. 

Hail,  liberty  !  thou  physic  of  the  soul, 
That  cheers  the  several   parts,  and   heals   the 

whole  : 

Beam  of  enlight'n'd  sense,  for  liberty 
Is  heaven's  reflection  into  nature's  eye  : 
Instructive  glauce,  that  rules  to  judge  creates, 
And  by  those  rules  the  rest  illuminates ; 
Where'er  thou  dost  the  darks  of  guilt  survive, 
At  thy  appearance  nations  learn  to  live ; 
For  liberty  is  life,  and  every  slave, 
Moves  only  in  *he  circle  of  his  grave, 
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Is  dead  to  all  the  ends  of  life, 

His  breath, 

Serves  only  to  enhance  the  price  of  death  ; 
Embitter  sorrow,  and  oppress  his  sense, 
And  make  his  real  torture  more  intense. 
So  tyrants  kill  by  long  and  ling'ring  pain, 
The  terrors  of  their  vengeance  to  maintain. 

Thou    dost    the  nations  to  their  sense    re 
store, 

Possess'd  with  raging  lunacies  before ; 
Dethrone  their  captivating  follies,  and 
To  its  own  native  state  return  the  land ; 
For  liberty  is  nature's  gift  to  men,  "^ 

Born   in    their    blood,    and    runs    in    every  f 
vein,  f 

And  all  but  lunatics  the  gift  maintain :  3 


Every  degenerate  step  to  bondage  shows, 
A  madness  man  to  crime  and  custom  owes ; 
A  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  sense, 
That  bears  its  punishment  in  the  offence. 

But  when  the  weaken'd  nature  can  endure 
No  more, 

And  reason  seeks  abroad  for  cure, 
Seeks  for  some  antidote  t'  expel  the  taint, 
Then  liberty  comes  in ;  t 

The  glorious  hint 

The  spreading  plague  at  first  appearance  kills, 
And  nations  are  made  free  against  their  wills  : 
Cordials  and  life  are  in  the  very  words ; 
Ev'ry  repeated  sound  new  spirits  affords ; 
Thro*  all  the  angles  of  the  heart  they  roll : 
Hail,  liberty !  them  physic  of  the  soul. 


BOOK    VI. 


SATIRE,  thy  quest  of  loyalty  renew, 
The  flying  phantom  closer  yet  pursue ; 
Let  it  be  publish'd  by  immortal  fame, 
How  far  'tis  substance,  how  far  empty  name : 
Let  kings  no  more  be  flatter'd  and  deceived. 
And  blame,  too  late,  the  knaves  they  ha'  be 
lieved  ; 

Let  governors  and  governed  agree, 
And  state  the  measures  of  authority ; 
Balance  the  mighty  management  of  state, 
Betwixt  the  people  and  the  magistrate  ; 
Bring  all  the  articles  to  public  sight, 
How  these  must  rule,  and  how  far  those  submit : 
People  will  then  no  more  be  so  opprest, 
And  legal  power  no  more  be  made  their  jest : 
Subordination  will  its  order  keep, 
Ambition  die,  and  all  rebellion  sleep : 
Justice  its  undisturb'd  command  procure, 
And  right  and  property  at  once  restore  : 
The  weeping  nations  shall  begin  to  laugh, 
The  subject  easy,  and  the  monarch  safe  : 
Plenty  and  peace  embrace  just  government, 
The  kings  be  pleased,  the  people  all  content : 
Find  the  bless'd  nation  out,  and  let  us  see, 
The  happiness  of  just  authority. 

Then  draw  the  draft  of  arbitrary  power, 
And  paint  the  monsters  which  the  world  devour; 
Exalt  th'  incarnate  devil,  and  let  us  know, 
If  he's  as  black  as  we  pretend,  or  no. 
Suppose  a  Nero  mounted  on  the  throne, 
Thinks  he's  a  God,  and  all  mankind  his  own  ; 
That  sports  himself  to  set  the  world  on  fire, 
And  thinks  it  ought  to  bum  at  his  desire  : 
Fancy  him  robed  (1)  in  all  his  right  divine, 
Right  in  his  claim,  unquestion'd  in  his  line ; 
Crown'd  with  applause,  all  due  allegiance  swore, 
The  due  peiform'd,  but  he  exacting  more : 
Suppose  him  blasting  all  the  nation's  peace, 
And  ranging  all  the  methods  of  excess, 
Busy  in  blood,  and  eager  to  destroy, 
And  cursing  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy : 


(1)  Robed,  dressed  up  with  all  the  flattering  vanity  of 
his  courtiers ;  and  he  himself  believing  the  foolish  notions 
put  into  his  head  by  them  that  designed  to  make  a  prey  of 
him,  or  to  tyrannise  under  him. 


View  him  the  common  hangman  of  the  town, 

And  daily  murders  deify  his  crown ; 

The  floating  monarch  revels  in  the  flood, 

And  bathes  his  sceptre  in  the  streams  of  blood ; 

The  senate  massacred,  the  city  fired, 

And  all  the  hopes  of  liberty  expired  ; 

The  busy  wretch,  contriving  desolation, 

And  studying  soonest  to  destroy  the  nation  ; 

Witty  in  high  extremes  of  cruelty  ; 

And  racks  his  brains  to  teach  men  how  to  die  j 

Glutting  his  thoughts  with  misery  and  blood, 

And  feasts  his  eyes  upon  the  slaughter'd  crowd. 

View  him  roll'd  tip  in  hated  lusts  and  wine, 
Rapes,  incests,  blood,  and  all  unnatural  sin ; 
Debauch'd  beyond  th'  extremest  act  of  crime, 
The  wonder  and  the  horror  of  the  time ; 
Blaspheming  God,  and  eagerly  inclined, 
To  sin  beyond  the  rate  of  all  th'  infernal  kind ; 
Raving,  and  mad  with  anger  and  disdain, 
That  heaven  itself  can  limit  or  restrain ; 
His  crimes  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  tell, 
Defying  heaven,  and  then  contemning  hell. 

See  him,  to  gratify  his  wild  desire, 
Embroil  mankind,  and  set  the  world  on  fire ; 
And  to  do  all  the  mischief  that  he  could, 
Willing  to  quench  it  with  the  people's  blood  ; 
Surrounded  with  his  mercenary  guards, 
Who  with  the  people's  money  he  rewards ; 
Strong  bands  of  cut-throats  execute  his  will, 
Whose  trade's  in  blood,  and  their  delight's  to  kill. 

Whoe'er  he  dooms  by  his  destructive  breath, 
These  are  his  ready  messengers  of  death  ; 
Who  all  his  dreadful  orders  execute, 
And  neither  cause  nor  consequence  dispute ; 
They  fetch  the  chastest  virgin  to  his  arms, 
And  rifle  nature's  self  of  all  her  charms ; 
To  the  securer  altars  they  repair, 
And  drag  the  sacred  from  the  house  of  prayer ; 
Make  breach  of  laws  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
Strict  honesty  a  fault,  and  wealth  a  crime. 

And  that  we  may  the  dreadful  picture  draw, 
And  paint  the  vilest  wretch  the  world  e'er  saw, 
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Fancy  his  insolence  swell'd  up  so  high, 
He  scorns  his  kind,  nnd  claims  divinity  ; 
Erects  himself  for  something  more  than  man, 
And  mokes  the  devil  all  the  God  contain  ; 
Expects  from  men  what  nature's  laws  abhor, 
And  they  that  would  obey,  must  now  adore  : 
Th'  unbounded  idol,  surfeited  with  blood, 
And  fitted  for  a  fury,  not  a  god, 
Proceeds  by  blood  to  make  them  idolise, 
And  wildly  worship,  what  they  should  despise. 

Injured  subjects  to  the  laws  appeal, 
This  would  be  to  resist,  and  that  rebel ; 
In  vain  with  humblest  manner  they  address, 
It  makes  their  burdens  greater,  not  the  less; 
The  prostrate  subject  that  can  stoop  to  pray, 
Is  s:>  much  farther  fitted  to  obey  ; 
They  that  once  beg  their  prince  for  leave  to  live 
Own  his  just  right  to  take  as  well  as  give ; 
Submit  their  passive  necks  to  bear  the  yoke, 
And  with  extended  throats  expect  the  stroke  ; 
Abandon  life  to  his  degenerate  will, 
And  recognise  his  right  to  save  or  kill ; 
Such  fairly  forfeit  native  liberty, 
Are  justly  so  oppress'd,  and  ought  to  die. 

Suppose,  at  last,  the  passive  slaves  begin, 
To  find  their  long  obedience  turns  to  sin ; 
By  ruin  and  destructive  death  made  wise, 
Begin  to  join  resistance  to  their  cries  ; 
Begin  to  think  of  nature  and  defence, 
And  twist  their  strength  about  their  innocence ; 
Petition  first,  but  with  the  power  of  words, 
Join  the  prevailing  reason  of  their  swords. 

Viewing  their  country  desolate  and  waste, 
And  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  rest ; 
Religion  trampled  on  by  men  of  blood, 
And  barbarisms  breaking  down   the  house   of 

God; 

The  law  suppress'd,  and  justice  overthrown, 
And  arm'd  destruction  raging  on  the  throne ; 
The  virgin  ravish'd,  and  the  valiant  slain, 
And  power  resolved  to  ruin  those  remain. 

Suppose  the  few  that  yet  have  found  no  grave, 
Consult  the  wretched  remnant  how  to  save ; 
Their  little  faithful  forces  boldly  join'd, 
Their  laws,  religion,  and  their  lives  defend  ; 
Resolved  the  just  attempt  to  make,  and  then, 
If  they  must  die  at  last,  to  die  like  men  ; 
To  pay  posterity  the  debt  of  trust, 
And  fall  by  force,  but  never  own  it  just ; 
Resolved,  in  nature's  just  defence  to  die, 
And  sacrifice  their  lives  to  liberty  ; 
Yet  intermitting  not  the  milder  way,  (1) 
With  humble  phrase  the  relaxation  pray ; 
What  tho'  the  sword  defends  the  righteous  cause, 
And  guards  the  just  request,  it  only  guards  the 
laws. 

If  this  be  call'd  rebellion,  this  unjust, 
Then  all  the  world  are  traitors  to  the  mighty 
trust ; 


(1)  The  milder  way  of  prayers  and  entreaties,  if  possible, 
to  prevail  with  tho  prince  to  stop  the  hand  of  tyranny,  and 
check  tin-  torrent  of  blood,  to  give  them  ease,  and  restore 
the  laws  and  government  to  a  due  course  of  ju 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  common  right 
of  the  people. 


Then  nature's  laws  arc  treason  in  a  state, 
And  heaven  itself  affronts  the  magistrate. 

It  can't  be  treason  in  our  own  defence, 
T*  obey  the  dictates  of  our  common  sense  : 
He  that  his  right  demands,  can  ne'er  rebel, 
And  may  by  force  the  wrongs  of  force  repel. 

May  we  not  for  posterity  contend, 
And  ravish'd  virgin-chastity  defend  ; 
Protect  the  injured  and  the  innocent, 
And  total  devastations  so  prevent : 
Then  virtue's  placed  beneath  the  feet  of  vice, 
And  mischiefs  back'd  with  just  authorities  : 
"fis  best  for  man  to  load  himself  with  crimes, 
To  gain  the  strong  protection  of  the  times ; 
Confederate  powers  confederate  vice  maintain, 
And  suffering  virtue  courts  the  world  in  vain ; 
'Tis  nonsense  to  be  sober,  just,  and  wise, 
[t  only  prompts  mankind  to  tyrannise  ; 
We  should  be  villains,  thieves,  and  men  of  blood, 
Society  should  so  be  understood  ; 
fie  that   could  be    the  worst,    should    always 

reign, 

And  he  that  murder'd  most,  the  better  man  ; 
Twould  all  be  fair,  no  man  could  be  opprest, 
because  he'd  do  the  same  by  all  the  rest ; 
Justice  would  dwell  upon  the  strongest  arm, 
And  idol-fortune  be  the  only  charm  ; 
And  he  that  could  not  gain  the  bloody  seat, 
3ecuuse  he  could  not  conquer,  must  submit ; 
The  world  would  be  a  desert,  men  of  prey 
rVould  range  the  waste,  and  weak  ones  must 

obey; 

Virtue  would  be  against  all  common  sense, 
Men  must  be  dev'ls,  'tis  in  their  own  defence. 

Satire,  from  rage  and  rapture  now  arise, 

Tie  laws  of  God  and  liberty  revise  : 

iVhat  tho'  too  often  we  the  strain  repeat,  (1) 

noo  often  viler  men  impose  the  cheat ; 

iVhen  men  their  sense  and  nature  too  despise, 

Satire  shall  sense  and  nature  recognise ; 

ixplode  the  empty  notion,  and  explain, 

'he  passive  nation,  and  the  tyrant  man  ; 
Describe  the  het'rogeneous  birth,  and  show, 

low  men  their  native  liberty  may  know. 

Right  is  the  grand  design  of  government, 
)ppression  ruins  the  divine  intent ; 
•efeats  the  sovereign  thought,  inverts  the  rule, 
nd  turns  the  heavenly  scheme  to  ridicule  : 
hat  kings  the  sovereign  power  so  represent, 
'hat  when  they  tyrannise  in  government, 
len  must  submit  to  be  by  them  opprest, 
nd  suffer,  only  to  uphold  the  jest. 

This  brings  the  God  of  reason  down  so  low, 
atire,  we  can  no  words  to  name  it  know  : 
leaven  must  prescribe  no  methods  of  command, 
nd  he  that  form'd  the  soul  not  understand ; 

robs  the  sacred  power  of  common  sense, 
nd  banters  God's  eternal  providence. 

When  kings  the  pact  of  government  destroy, 
'here's  no  more  bonds  to  hold  obedience  by ; 


(1)  The  repetition  of  these  argument*  is  necessary,  as 
.  v  im-rt  with  and  cross  the  se vi-ral  windings  of  the  pre 
miers  to  support  the  weak  authority  of  tyrannic  power. 
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Order  and  laws,  of  course,  muse  cease  to  "be,  ~) 
And  mankind's  levell'd  down  to  one  degree,  > 
And  God  himself's  reduced  as  low  as  he.  3 

Force  and  confusion  follow  hand  in  hand, 
No  man  is  bound  to  obey,  and  none  command  ; 
For  justice  is  the  soul  of  civil  power, 
But  if  oppression  shall  that  right  devour, 
The  strong  suspension  suffocates  the  laws, 
And  obligation  ceases  with  the  cause. 

He*  then  that  thus  resists  tyrannic  power, 
Does  not  the  laws  resist,  but  laws  restore. 
Reason  may  cross  a  monarch's  high  intent, 
But  reason  can't  subvert  a  government ; 
'Tis  want  of  exercising  reason  right, 
Makes  men  at  shadows  rail,  as  madmen  fight. 
Kingcraft  in  state,  and  priestcraft  in  the  church, 
This   does  our  faith,   and  that   our  sense   de 
bauch. 

The  personal  independency  of  kings, 
Is  mere  state-popery  in  several  things : 
That  kings  have  absolute  command  of  fate, 
Is  transubstantiation  in  the  state  ; 
The  senses  this  new  doctrine  can't  receive, 
But  what  we  cannot  see,  we  must  believe : 
That,  coronation  sanctifies  the  thing. 
And  consecrates  the  God,  (1)  as  well  as  king: 
The  high  invisibles  to  faith  remain, 
The  real  God  commands,  and  not  the  man. 

That  kings  can  be  accountable  to  none, 
And    he   can    do    no   wrong    that   wears    the 

crown  ; 

Makes  monarchs,  popes,  and  civil  tyranny, 
Be  furnish'd  with  infallibility. 

The  jus  divinum  of  his  government, 
Is  image- worship  in  the  last  extent; 
And  tho'  the  limbus  may  be  but  a  story, 
It  turns  whole  kingdoms  to  a  purgatory. 

Passive  obedience  is  implicit  faith, 
And  contradicts  its  own  prevaricating  breath ; 
A  blind  nonentity  of  words,  to  signify 
Something  the  very  words  themselves  deny ;  (2) 
The  suffering  passive  wretch  the  sense  defeats, 
For  still  he  disobeys  when  he  submits  ; 
There's  no  command  to  suffer,  but  obey, 
And  breaches  only  claim  the  penalty ; 
The  sufferings  the  obedience  first  denies, 
And  he  that's  passive,  first  must  disobey. 
'Tis  strange  that  men  of  argument  and  sense, 
Should  please  themselves  with  such  impertinence ; 
But  where  the  cause  is  weak  these  arts  prevail, 
Lest  faith  as  fast  as  argument  should  fail. 

(1)  This  is  a  sort  of  state-popery  indeed,  and  equivalent 
to  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  which,  by  the  con 
secration,  becomes  no  more  bread,  but,  as  they  say,  real 
God,  so  the  coronation  of  a  prince,  which  in  other  countries 
is  called  the  consecrating  him,  is  pretended  to  make  a 
divine  person  of  him,  which  must  have  its  original  in  faith, 
for  I  can  see  nothing  of  it  in  common  sense. 

(2)  This  is  a   fair  argument  against  them   ter  passive 
obedience,  which  is  a  plain  contradiction,  for  to  be  passive 
implies  suffering,  there  can  be  no  suffering  but  with  sup 
position  of  first  refusing  to  submit  to  obey,  which  is  diso 
bedience  ;  he  that  sutlers  is  first  active  in  disobeying,  and 
if  he  be  passive  afterwards  in  his  submission  to  penalties, 
it  is  yet  passive  in  disobedience,  the  other  is  nonsense  in 
the  terra  us  woll  as  in  the  practice.        % 


Empty  and  vain,  like  this,  the  case  appears, 
Ashamed  to  show  the  very  dress  it  wears  : 
Tyrannic  power  avoids  the  force  of  words ; 
Such    kings    lay    by    their    sceptres    for    their 

swords : 

Did  not  coercive  terror  clothe  the  man, 
To  reign  by  force  of  reason  would  be  vain  ; 
Reason  would  blow  up  all  the  great  machine, 
And  all  the  mighty  Babel  would  fall  in ; 
The  weighty  ruins  would  itself  suppress, 
And  make  the  rubbish  more,  the  wonder  less. 

The  force  of  government  deserts  a  crown, 
When  fie  that  should  uphold  it  pulls  it  down  : 
Obedience  ends  before  these  high  extremes, 
The  sanction's  gone  when  once  the  man  blas 
phemes  : 

The  laws  of  government  are  overthrown, 
When  such  infernal  dragons  mount  the  throne ; 
No  methods  of  obedience  can  remain, 
We  then  resist  the  devil,  not  the  man  : 
The  wretch  is  of  his  nature  dispossest, 
And  we  obey  the  king,  depose  the  beast. 

Satire,  the  brand  of  infamy  avoid, 
Rebellion  in  its  nature's  here  destroy'd  ; 
Where  strong  oppressions  force  a  due  defence, 
He  that  submits  despises  Providence. 
That  king  that  drives  his  people  to  despair, 
And  with  the  rules  of  government  makes  war, 
That  first  commands  what  they  ought  not  obey, 
'Tis  he's  the  rebel,  satire,  't  can't  be  they. 

Thou  sin  of  witchcraft,  firstborn  child  of  crime, 
Produced  before  the  bloom  of  time  : 
Ambition's  maiden  sin,  in  heaven  conceiv'd, 
And  who  could  ha'  believed  ! 
Defilement  could  in  purity  begin, 
And  bright  eternal  day  be  soil'd  with  sin. 

Tell  us,  sly  penetrating  crime, 
How  cam'st  thou  there  ?  thou  fault  sublime, 
How  didst  thou  pass  the  adamantine  gates, 
And  into  spirit  thyself  insinuate  1 
From  what  dark  state  ?  from  what  deep  place  ? 
From  what  strange  uncreated  race  ? 
Where  was  thy  ancient  habitation  found, 
Before  void  chaos  heard  the  forming  sound  ? 
Wast  thou  a  substance,  or  an  airy  blast, 
A  vapour  flying  in  the  fluid  waste 
Of  unconcocted  air, 

And  how  at  first  didst  thou  come  there  ? 
Sure  there  was  once  a  time  when  thou  wert  not ; 
By  whom  wast  thou  created,  and  for  what,  ? 
Art  thou  a  steam  from  some  contagious  damp 

exhaled? 

How  should  contagion  be  entail'd 
On  bright  seraphic  spirits,  and  in  a  place 
Where  all's  supreme,  and  glory  fills  the  space  ? 
No  noxious  vapour  there  could  rise, 
For  there  no  noxious  matter  lies  : 
Nothing  that's  evil  can  appear, 
Sin  never  could  seraphic  glory  bear  ; 
The  brightness  of  the  Eternal's  face, 
Which  fills  as  well  as  constitutes  the  place, 
Would  be  a  fire  too  hot  for  crime  to  bear, 
'Twould  calcine  sin,  or  melt  it  into  air. 

How  then  did  first  defilement  enter  in' 
Ambition,  thou  first  vital  seed  of  sin, 
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Thou  life  of  death,  how  cam'st  thou  there  ? 
In  what  bright  form  didst  thou  appear  ? 
In  what  seraphic  orb  didst  thou  arise? 
Surely  that  place  admits  of  no  disguise  ; 
Eternal  sight  must  know  thcc  there, 
And  being  known,  thou  soon  must  disappear. 

Sure  some  of  the  seraphic  race, 
Too  curious  to  survey  th'  expanse  of  space, 
Unsent,  some  great  successless  sally  made, 
The  deeps  and  darks  of  chaos  to  invade  ; 
And  here  as  they  the  liquid  regions  past, 
Expanding  brightest  wings,  and  make  celestial 

haste; 

Ungenerated  matter  at.  first  prevails, 
And  vapour  which  their  own  seraphic  fire  exhales ; 
Their  powerful  stagnant  fumes  direct, 
With  pointed  acids,  seraphs  to  infect. 

For  chaos  doubtless,  in  the  first  of  time, 
Had  in  the  seeds  of  nature  seeds  of  crime  ; 
At  least  was  subject  to  contingencies, 
From  whence  degenerate  principles  might  rise  ; 
And  the  first  warmth  they  felt  must  needs  create, 
Some  fermentation  in  their  watery  seat. 

Was  it  from  hence,  or  some  more  secret  cause, 
Heaven  first  received  a  traitor  to  the  heavenly 

laws? 

Did  what  they  saw  in  chaos'  darker  womb, 
Swell  their  angelic  breasts  when  they  came  home : 
Say,  ye  immortal  instruments  of  death, 
What,  secret  fumes,  what  strange  infecting  breath, 
Debauch'd  your  glorious  principles  at  first, 
How  came  you  to  be  curst  ? 
Heaven's  a  bright  orb,  with  glory  circled  in, 
Where  there's  no  entrance  nor  no  room  for  sin  : 
You  must  some  fatal  strange  excursion  make. 
Before  your  nature  could  of  crime  partake, 
Because  your  high  immortal  stations  there 
Were  fix'd,  where  no  corruption  could  appear. 

But  since  the  fatal  truth  we  know, 
Without  the  matter  whence,  or  manner  how : 
Thou  high  superlative  of  sin, 
Tell  us  thy  nature,  and  from  what  thou  didst 
begin. 

The  first  degree  of  thy  increase, 
Debauch'd  the  regions  of  eternal  peace, 
And  fill'd  the  breasts  of  loyal  angels  there, 
With  the  first  treason  and  infernal  war. 
Thou  art  the  high  extreme  of  pride, 
And  dost  o'er  lesser  crimes  preside  ; 
Not  for  the  mean  attempt  of  vice  design'd, 
But  to  embroil  the  world,  and  damn  mankind  : 
Transforming  mischief,  how  hast  thou  procured, 
That  loss  that's  ne'er  to  be  restored, 
And  made  the  bright  seraphic  morning-star, 
In  horrid  monstrous  shapes  appear. 

Satan,  that  while  he  dwelt  in  glorious  light, 
Was  always  then  as  pure  as  he  was  bright, 
That  in  effulgent  rays  of  glory  shone, 
Kxcell'd  by  the  Eternal  light,  by  him  alone : 
Distorted  now,  and  stripp'd  of  innocence, 
And  banish'd  with   thee  from    the  high    pre 

eminence : 

How  has  the  splendid  seraph  changed  his  face, 
Transform'd  by  thee,  and  like  thy  monstrous  race 


Ugly  as  is  the  crime  for  which  he  fell,  ") 

Fitted  by  thee  to  make  a  local  hell,  I 

For  such  must  be  the  place  where  either  of  you  f 

dwell.  3 

Stand  forth,  rebellion,  let  us  know  thy  face, 
Deceive  no  more  the  sacred  race  : 
Thou  busy  mischief,  poison  of  mankind, 
Art  always  brooding  treason  in  the  mind  ; 
Who,  since  thou  wast  thrown  from  the  world  of  bliss, 
Hast  always  busy  been  disturbing  this. 

Thine  enemies  are  justice  and  the  law, 
These  keep  thee  down,  of  these  thou  stand'st  in 

awe : 

Thou  hat'st  subjection,  and  dost  power  oppose, 
And  well-fix'd  governments  are  all  thy  foes  ; 
Thy  rage  at  constitutions  flies, 
And  dost  the  thrones  as  well  as  kings  despise  ; 
Subjection  is  the  mortal  wound, 
Which  does  thy  very  vital  strength  confound ; 
Whatever  head  thou  pleasest  to  possess, 
The  grand  distraction  gives  him  no  recess ; 
All  applications  are  in  vain, 
He'll  suffer  no  man  but  himself  to  reign  : 
Assassination,  blood,  and  civil  war, 
Thy  blest  companions  are  ; 
Plunder  and  ruin,  lust  of  rule,  and  death, 
Are  mischiefs  generated  in  thy  breath  ; 
Good  government  sometimes  is  thy  pretence, 
But  tyranny's  the  constant  consequence. 

Satire,  distinguish  now,  and  tell  mankind, 
The  marks  by  which  they  may  this  mischief  find ; 
Since  when  a  tyrant  is  pull'd  down, 
He  always  cries  rebellion,  and  the  crown. 

Rebellion  by  this  constant  mark  is  known, 
Its  rise  is  treason,  and  its  end  the  throne  ; 
Misses  the  grievances,  but  hits  the  kings, 
And  always  aims  at  persons,  not  at  things ; 
And  if  its  black  intentions  it  obtains, 
j  The  people  change  their  masters,  not  their  chains  : 
As  he  that  for  the  thrones  would  kings  suppress, 
Would  be  a  greater  tyrant,  not  a  less. 

But  when  oppression  makes  a  people  rise, 
The  freedom  gain'd,  the  people  satisfies  ; 
And  if  in  arms  they  are  obliged  t'  appear, 
Tis  not  rebellion  then,  but  civil  war. 

As  blust'ring  winds  disturb  the  calmest  sea, 
And  all  the  waters  rave  and  mutiny : 
The  billows  loudly  of  the  wrong  complain, 
And  make  an  insurrection  in  the  main  ; 
The  watery  troops  insult  the  lofty  clouds, 
And  heave  themselves  in  huge  rebellious  crowds  , 
Tho*  the  tumultuous  rage  our  wonder  draws, 
The  water's  not  to  blame,  the  wind's  the  cause , 
And  if  the  aggressing  tempests  please  to  cease, 
The  inclination's  all  to  calms  and  peace : 
The  cause  removed,  the  grievance  is  redrest, 
And  nature  guides  the  willing  waves  to  rest. 

So  tyrants  drive  the  people  to  extremes, 
And  they  that  still  stand  out,  it  still  inflames  ; 
But  when  the  end's  obtain'd,  they  always  show, 
The  honest  reasons  of  the  thing  they  do. 
When  power's  reduced  the  motions  always  cease, 
All  tends  to  settlements,  and  all  to  peace  : 
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The  actions  prove  the  people's  innocence, 

The  cause  was  right,  and  right  the  consequence 

But  when  ambition  rules  the  exalted  head, 
Then  power's  in  view,  and  all  religion's  fled ; 
The  cause  is  bad,  the  principle's  decay'd, 
Treason  the  medium,  the  foundation  pride  ; 
The  end's  oppression,  tyranny,  and  blood, 
And  so  rebellion  should  be  understood. 

Insulting  tyrants  own  the  stated  guilt, 
Rebellion's  theirs,  and  their's  the  blood  that's 

spilt ; 

The  injured  subject  bears  no  real  share, 
The  guilt  goes  with  the  causes  of  the  war. 

The  broken  laws,  the  ravish'd  liberties, 
The  blood's  the  treason,  there  the  traitor  lies  ; 
The  broken  compact,  the  forgotten  oath, 
One  proves  the  injury,  the  injured  both  : 
Both  make  to  heaven  the  solemn  high  appeal, 
And  sink  the  perjured  monarch  down  to  hell : 
Both  do  the  sanction  of  his  throne  blaspheme, 
The  tyrant  and  the  rebel  are  the  same. 

The  faithful  subject  then  to  arms  must  fly  ; 
He  fights  for  heaven  that  fights  for  liberty  : 
The  league's  collateral,  heaven  itself  s  engaged 
As  chief  confederate  : 

Heaven  would  be  enraged, 
Should  passive  subjects  patiently  sit  down, 
And  see  his  injured  honour  trampled  on. 
Mankind's  obliged  invasion  to  suppress, 
His  juster  claim  of  reason  to  profess  ; 
He  forfeits  all  the  title  to  his  sense, 
And  quits  his  claim  to  heaven  and  Providence, 
When  he  betrays  the  freedom  of  his  life, 
And  holds  his  naked  throat  to  the  tyrannic  kntfo  : 
The  High  deposits  all  a  sacred  trust, 
He's  bound  to  guard  it,  or  he  can't  be  just. 

Much  more  the  liberties  of  nations  stand, 
A  debt  the  ages  yet  to  come  demand ; 
'Twas  handed  to  us  thro'  a  sea  of  blood, 
And  faithful  ancestors  the  prize  convey'd  : 
Mountains  of  murder'd  heroes  buried  lie, 
Beneath  the  column  of  our  liberty : 
This  is  the  birthright  which  we  all  enjoy, 
In  spite  of  tyrants'  struggle  to  destroy. 
Our  fathers  kept  the  spotless  virgin  chaste,  (1) 
The  monument  of  their  immortal  actions  past ; 
The  badge  of  their  unstain'd  fidelity, 
And  test  to  judge  their  spotless  honour  by. 

Tyrannic  power  could  never  dispossess, 
Their  proper  claim,  nor  make  them  guard  it  less : 
The  voice  of  nature  strictly  they  obey'd, 
And  what  they  whole  received,  as  whole  convey'd. 

The  mutual  obligation  still  remains, 
Their  debt  to  us,  our  debt  to  ours  contains ; 
Our  fathers'  blood  this  promise  does  require, 
That  we  should  hand  it  down  again  entire. 
No  age  of  time  could  e'er  wipe  out  the  stain, 
Should  we  enjoy  their  purchased  biood  in  vain  ; 


(1)  The  barons,  in  the  wars  with  King  John  for  the 
great  charter  of  English  liberty,  fought  for  us,  their  pos 
terity  ;  and  often,  in  their  treaties  with  the  king,  told  him 
they  could  by  no  means  part  with  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
England  upon  that  very  account. 


Posterity  would  curse  us  in  our  graves^ 

That  we,  left  free  ourselves,  should  leave  them 

slaves : 

The  eternal  brand  of  infamy  descends, 
We  neither  should  be  fathers  nor  be  friends  : 
By  the  hereditary  law  we're  bound, 
To  leave  the  perfect  liberty  we  found. 

When  kings  against  the  King  of  kings  rebel, 
And  the  crown'd  Christian  turns  an  infidel  j 
When  mortal  man  his  Maker  once  defies, 
We  may  the  man,  tho'  not  the  king,  despise  : 
Here  the  distinction  may  be  wisely  shown, 
Betwixt  the  man  that  wears  it,  and  the  crown  ; 
But  if  to  blood  and  murder  they  descend, 
And  by  their  right  divine  the  crimes  defend, 
Trample  on  justice,  and  suppress  the  law, 
And  think  their  crown  must  injured  subjects  awe, 
Nature  directs  the  people  what  to  do, 
And  people  nature's  dictates  will  pursue  : 
The  sanction  of  the  crown  at  once  transferr'd. 
Blood  calls  for  blood,  and  nature  will  be  heard ; 
The  crown  no  more  can  such  a  wretch  defend, 
He's  damn'd  by  nature's  laws,  his  reign  must  end ; 
What  tho'  by  strength  of  hand  he  keeps  the 

throne, 

He's  no  more  king,  tho'  he  possess  the  crown : 
Tyrant  and  king  are  vastly  different  things, 
We're  robb'd  by  tyrants,  but  we're  ruled  by  kings : 
This  may  uphold,  but  that  o'erturns  a  state; 
This  is  the  man,  but  that's  the  magistrate : 
3ur  safety  will  on  this  distinction  rest, 
For  this  we  must  obey,  and  that  we  may  resist. 

If  it  be  ask'd  how  the  distinction's  known, 

Oppression  marks  him  out ;  the  nations  groan, 
The  broken  laws,  the  cries  of  injured  blood, 
Are  languages  by  all  men  understood  ; 
The  voice  of  bondage  and  destruction's  known, 
And  summons  all  men  to  defend  their  own. 

reedom's  the  native  right  of  all  mankind, 
And  they  that  slight  it  leave  their  sense  behind. 

^0  laws  of  God  our  property  expose, 

tings  were  the  people's  guards,  their  freedom  to 

inclose ; 
And  they  who  what  they  should  defend  invade, 

?orfeit  their  office,  have  their  trust  betray'd ; 

To  him  that  first  employ'd  them  shall  account, 
As  sovereign  power  does  human  power  surmount ; 

But  they  that  by  him  have  been  sore  oppress'd, 
"hall  take  that  power  away  which  he  possess'd ; 
So  far  shall  punish  mischiefs  done  before, 
As  to  prevent  the  willing  wretch  from  more  ; 
Shall  take  the  sovereign  glory  from  his  head, 
And  set  up  right  to  govern  in  his  stead. 

And  lest  this  doctrine  should  be  ill-design'd, 
'-.el's  search  the  general  practice  of  mankind  ; 

n  all  the  acts  of  time,  since  kings  were  known, 

The  power  of  justice  supersedes  the  crown  : 

'he  regal  glory  has  been  carried  high, 
And  notion  sometimes  flatter'd  majesty  ; 

But  first  or  last  tyrannic  powers  submit 

To  general  good,  and  universal  right. 

n  nations  void  of  politics  and  state, 

Their  kings  for  general  conduct  they  create ; 

Their  government's  prescribed  to  general  good, 
'''or  government  must  so  be  understood  ; 

f  it's  inverted  to  a  wrong  intent, 

Tis  combination,  not  a  government. 
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SATIRE,  to  vulgar  history  repair, 

Innumerable  precedents  arc  there ; 

Rifle  antiquity,  and  view  the  thrones, 

And  ransack  all  the  registers  of  crowns ; 

Look  back  as  far  as  ancient  rolls  will  last, 

And  search  the  long  records  of  ages  past, 

Beyond  what  elder  story  can  relate, 

While  kings  had  people,  people  magistrate  : 

Back  to  the  very  infancy  of  time, 

When  human  pow'r  resembled  the  Supreme. 

Nations,  (1)  e'er  since  there  has  been  king  or 

throne, 

Have  pull'd  down  tyrants,  to  preserve  the  crown. 
When  vicious  heads  and  impious  hands  ha'  met, 
And  with  the  people's  blood  debauch'd  the  royal 

seat, 

The  laws  of  nature  then,  as  still  they  do, 
Taught  them  their  rights  and  safety  to  pursue. 
Justice  and  property's  the  people's  own,  (2) 
And  laws  were  far  more  sacred  than  the  crown : 
And  if  a  king  that  should  protect  destroys, 
He  forfeits  all  the  sanction  he  enjoys. 
Custom  from  nameless  ages  is  our  proof, 
And  nature  would,  if  custom  wa'  n't  enough. 
There's  not  a  nation  ever  own'd  a  crown, 
Butif  their  kings opprest  them,  pull'd  them  down  : 
Concurring  Providence  has  been  content, 
And  always  bless'd  the  action  in  th*  event. 
Christian  or  heathen,  all  has  been  the  same, 
'Tis  nature,  not  religion,  bears  the  blame. 

If  tyranny  in  early  times  appear'd, 
'Twas  loss  of  reason  first  the  way  prepared  : 
Mankind,  debauch'd  with  crime,  to  crime  g  ave 

way, 
Oppression's  introduced,  and  fools  obey. 

Hail,  noble  parent,    (3)    first-born   child  of 

power,  (4) 

Brother  of  time,  (5)  who  saw  the  first  bright  hour; 
Saw  the  bald  racer  (6)  first  when  he  set  out, 
And  view'd  the  steady  paces  of  his  foot :  (7) 

(1)  The  instance  of  this  is  historically  made  out  in  the 
eighth  book. 

(2)  No  hereditary  king  ever  reigned  in  the  world,  but  to 
govern  by  laws  and  constitutions,  which  were  established 
before  he  came  to  be  king  ('Coke's  Detection,'  vol  i,  page 
13),  and  it  a  the  people's  right  to  have  the  sword  of  justice 
employed  to  execute  the  law.     See  King  James's  '  Speech 
to  the  Parliament.' 

(3)  These  epithets  describe  not  Adam  only,  but  the  time 
of  his  being,  and  the  circumstances  of  nature  at  that  time. 

(4)  First-born  child  of  power.    Adam  indeed  was  not 
the  first  creature  made,  but  he  was  the  first  living  soul, 
which  was  the  most  glorious  effect  of  power,  and,  conse 
quently,  the  first-born  child,  as  he  is  culled  in  scripture, 
14  The  son  of  God,"  Luke  hi,  38. 

(5)  Brother  of  time.    Time,  as  it  is  space  given  to  the 
world,  begun  at  the  creation  of  all  things,  and  so  Adam 
was  contemporary  with  the  beginning  of  time,  and  saw  the 
first  of  it,  at  least  within  a  week,  for  time  may  properly  be 
said  to  commence  at  the  fixing  the-  course  of  the  sun, 
which  is  the  measurer  of  time. 

(6)  Bald  racer,  alluding  to  the  old  poets,  who  painted  • 
time  with  a  lock  of  hair  before,  but  buhl  behind,  so  that  if] 
you  would  take  hold  of  him,  you  must  take  him  <  H  jitutant,  ' 
Of  the  forelock  ;  if  you  let  him  slip,  port  eft  occatio  calra,  l 
he  was  all  bald  behind. 

(7)  The  steady  pares  of  his  foot.    Time  runs  at  8  steady 
and  even  pace,  'never  stands  still. 


Measured  the  equal  pulses  of  thy  blood, 

And  all  the  harmony  of  nature  understood ; 

How  with  his  fleeting  speed  thy  life  kept  pace,  ( 1 ) 

And  beat  true  time  to  his  exacter  race  : 

Saw  the  vast  circulation  of  the  whole, 

And  saw  thy   Maker  first  fold  up  the   mighty 

roll :  (2) 

Serene  thou  sat'st  under  the  sacred  shade. 
And  saw  the  chain  of  cause  and  consequences 

made : 

Heard  the  establishment  of  nature's  laws  ; 
Thou  first  effect  of  heaven,  the  first  great  cause  : 
Thou  eldest  soul,  the  primogenial  birth, 
Of  causing  nature,  and  complying  earth  : 
Tell  us  from  whence  the  seeds  of  crime  began.  (8) 
How  cam'st  tbou  this  black  guest  to  entertain  ; 
Convey  the  schemes  (4)  the  sly  invader  laid, 
And  tell  us  how  thou  cam'st  to  be  betray'd  ; 
How  thy  strong  sense  and  high  exalted  soul, 
Stoop'd  first  to  vice, 

and  crime  debauch'd  the  whole  , 
And  tell   us,   then,    by  what    strange    vessels 

laid,  (5) 

The  grand  contagious  mischief  is  convey'd, 
And  why  thy  lawful  lineal  progeny, 
Must  bear  the  taint  of  thine  infirmity  ;  (6) 
Be  slaves  to  crime,  and  vice's  laws  obey, 
And  thy  vile  principles  to  ours  convey  ; 
Why  man  by  laws  of  nature's  so  confined, 
That  all  his  crimes  shall  all  his  offspring  bind ; 
The  secret  sympathetic  rules  are  laid, 
The  likeness  with  the  life  is  all  convey'd  ; 
The  laws  of  life  are  so  prescribed  by  fate, 
By  nature,  not  by  choice,  we  propagate  ; 
By  grand  necessity  the  same  convey, 
And  all  the  same,  by  like  necessity  ; 
Nature  performs  the  work,  (7)  the  passive  mould, 
Can  nothing  add  and  nothing  can  withhold. 

From  this  unhappy  fatal  consequence. 
Descends  the  universal  blemish  of  our  sense ; 


(1)  This  observation  cannot  be  unacceptable,  how  the 
;>ulses  of  the  blood,  or  motion  in  circulation,  which  is  the 
ife  of  man,  keep  true  time,  and  an  exact  pace  with  the 

seconds  of  the  pendulum,  by  which  the  sun's  motion  is 
exactly  measured. 

(2)  Fold  up  the  mighty  roll,  that  is,  close  the  great  book 
of  creation  and  providence. 

(3)  This  would  be  a  difficult  question  to  resolve.     Kir 
Milton  brings  Satan,  whose  fall  and  defection  he  makes  to 
be  prior  to  man's  creation,  tempting  Eve  to  evil,  and  so  the 
seeds  of  sin  arc  of  the  devil ;  and  his  description  of  it  is 
very  admirable. — Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'    Polio,  lib.  3. 

(4)  The  scheme  of  sin  was  laid  by  seducing  Eve,  whom 
Satan  knew  to  be  weaker,  and  tempting  her  vanity,  some 
will  have  it  her  lust,  prevailed  upon  her  to  entertain  this 
dangerous  guest. 

(5)  This  would  be  very  hard  indeed  to  do  philosophically, 
but  scriptuially  it  is  explained,  by  Adam's  standing  in  a 
public    capacity,  and  nature  receiving  a  general   taint, 
expressed  afterwards  in  God's  words  to  Noah,  "The  imagi 
nation  of  the  heart  of  man  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that 
continually-" 

(6)  The  justice  of  this  is  undisputcdly  clear,  because  in 
his  righteousness  his  posterity  had  enjoyed  the  blessing.  . 

(7)  The  laws  of  nature  preserve  the  species  of  creatures 
in  an  admirable  connexion  of  party,  and  if  every  creature 

i.nder  (he  necessity,  and  bound  down  to  the  pro],;i 
,vti  kind  exclusively,  the  world  would  be 
coiifiiumlcd  with  a  mixture  of  species. 
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Exalted  nature,  first  depress'd  by  crime, 
Feels  the  strong  blow  to  the  extent  of  time. 
Man  born  to  rule  himself,  (1)  himself  betrays, 
And  with  the  early  fool,  the  slave  conveys ; 
Subjects  his  free-born  soul,  subjects  us  all, 
And  native  pride  usurps  the  reverend  stall ; 
With  sceptred  power,  th'  encroacher  there  ap 
pears, 

And  raises  tumult?,  feuds,  and  civil  wars ; 
Possesses  several  parts,  embroils  the  whole, 
And  ravages  the  regions  of  the  soul ; 
The  captive  man,  subdued,  the  fortress  quits, 
And  all  his  soul  to  tyrant  sin  submits  ; 
There  arbitrary  government  begins, 
And  he's  a  slave  as  soon  as  e'er  he  sins. 

From  hence  the  hated  emblem's  handed  down  ; 
From  hence  they  take  the  measures  of  a  crown. 
Tyrannic  power's  of  this  infernal  race, 
And  bears  its  native  stigma  in  its  face. 
Nature  its  ancient  liberty  has  lost, 
This  is  the  dreadful  price,  the  trifling  pleasure 
cose. 

When  crime  at  first  possess'd  the  human  soul, 
The  wise  first  man  sunk  down  below  the  fool ;  (2) 
Not  only  lost  his  rectitude  of  mind, 
But  all  his  new  illustrious  sense  declined  ; 
The  infernal  vapour  fumed  up  to  his  head, 
And  all  his  intellectual  part  lay  dead ; 
The  strong  debauch  his  reason  stupified, 
And  wild  impertinence  the  place  supplied. 
The  strange  unhappy  alteration  proved, 
The  change  of  principle  from  which  he  moved; 
His  vast  capacious  soul,  by  which  he  knew, 
What  form'd  his  glorious  self,  as  well  as  who  ; 
Clouded  with  darkness,  sense  of  guilt  and  fear, 
In  what  bewilder'd  shapes  did  it  appear  ! 
Divested  of  the  sacred  influence, 
It  sunk  beneath  the  class  of  common  sense.   (3) 

View  him  to-day  conversing  with  his  God, 
His  image  both  enjoy 'd  and  understood  ; 
To-morrow  skulking  with  a  senseless  flight,  (4)  ^ 
Among  the  bushes,  from  the  Infinite, 
And  fancied  he  was  blind,  who  gave  him  sight,  J 
With  sordid  labour,  tagging  fig-leaf  vests, 
To  hide  his  body  from  the  sight  of  beasts. 
Hark  how  he  faintly  pleads  for  forfeit  life  ; 
First  he  reproaches  heaven,  and  then  his  wife  ;  (5) 

(1)  The  beginning  of  all  bondage  is  seen  in  man's  first 
bondage  to  sin,  which  having  gotten  possession  of  the  soul, 
exercises  an  uncontrolled  dominion,  and  tyrannizes  there 
without  control. 

(2)  Without  doubt,  the  capacious  understanding,  with 
which  man  was  at  first  endowed,  sunk  into  darkness  of 
mind  at  his  fall,  the  powers,  or  faculties  of  his  soul,  were 
contracted  in  their  operations,  and  clouded  in  their'  pros- 

Eects,  and  man  became  an  inquiring  creature,  that  wanted 
istruction,   and  stood  in   need  of  experience,   and   all 
common  helps  to  improve  him,  and  to  recover  the  illumi 
nation. 

(3)  It  was  a  most  unaccountable  thing  that  even  before 
God  had  pronounced  the  curse,  after  the  fall,  and   the 
criminal  was  not  convicted,  yet  his  guilt  had  so  darkened 
his  mind,  that  he  was  fallen  from  the  glorious   light  in 
which  God  had  iirst  placed  him,  below  the  practice  of 
common  sense. 

(4)  The  absurdity  was  very  gross,  and  shows  the  wonder 
ful  effect  of  guilt,  how  it  dismounts  the  soul,  takes  his 
understanding  off  of  its  due  exercise,  and  places  it  below 
itself,  quite  out  of  its  sphere. 

(5)  The  weakness  of  his  excuses  is  as  strange  as   the 
rest,  that  the  woman  God  had  given  him  should  prevail 
upon  him  to  trespass  the  command  of  the  donor.  "  That 


The  woman  thou  bestow'st,  as  if  the  gift 
Could  rob  him  of  his  little  reason  left ; 
A  double  fool,  to  shift  his  early  crime, 
And  think  accusing  her  would  excuse  him. 
But  high  encroaching  vice  dethrones  the  sense,  (1) 
And  intercepts  the  heavenly  influence  ; 
Debauches  reason,  makes  the  man  a  fool, 
And  turns  his  active  light  to  ridicule. 

Nothing  removes  the  soul  so  far  from  home,  (2) 
As  conscious  guilt  to  demonstrations  come : 
Through  all  the  dark  retreats  of  art  she  flies, 
Wing'd  with  despair  and  hurried  with  surprise  ; 
She  courts  the  meanest  shelter  in  her  flight, 
To  hide  her  blushes  from  th'  invading  light ; 
Fear  adds  swift  speed  to  her  amazed  retreat, 
Her  guilty  thoughts,  her  common  sense  defeat ; 
Amused,  she'll  blindly  to  'er  own  mischiefs  run, 
And  meet  the  very  dangers  she  would  shun ; 
Till  by  too  swift  detecting  truth  pursued, 
Her  flight's  in  vain,  surrounded  and  embay'd ; 
Despair  makes  head,  and  faintly  stands  at  bay, 
And  what  she  can't  avoid  she'll  justify. 

But  here  she's  by  her  very  friends  betray'd, 
And  nature  shuns  the  fight,  of  shame  afraid ; 
The  guilty  faculties  relax  their  pace, 
And  wild  confusion  governs  in  the  face  ; 
The  eyes  to  every  angle  look  for  aid, 
And,  fill'd  with  disappointment,  stare,  dismay'd; 
The  trembling  hands  confess  the  terrors  strong, 
Denied  too  faintly  by  the  falt'ring  tongue ; 
The  inconsistent  speech  herself  confutes, 
Reason  declines  to  back  the  faint  disputes  ; 
Returning  blushes  crowd  the  angry  face, 
And  intermitting  paleness  fills  the  space  ; 
At  last,  confounded,  self-condemned,  and  dumb, 
Confessing  tears  bring  the  lost  exile  home ; 
The  penitential  mourner  these  restore, 
And  owns  the  crime  she  justified  before. 

View,  satire,  stricter  inquisition  make, 
Neither  the  fool  nor  crime  the  man  forsake ; 
Both  to  his  late  posterity  convey'd, 
The  same  the  crime,  the  same  the  folly  made. 
For  nations  who  to  tyranny  submit, 
Can  ne'er  be  scandalized  for  too  much  wit; 
Their  hood-wink'd  senses  must  be  quite  supprest. 
And  when  they're  made  a  prey,  they're  made  a 

jest. 

Even  the  tyrant  who  invades  their  right, 
Mocks  the  stupendous  darkness  of  their  sight ; 
Laughs  at  the  blindness  of  the  men  he  rules, 
And   makes  them    slaves    because   he    knows 

they're  fools. 

We  talk  of  mighty  sense  in  earlier  time, 
So  near  the  ruins  of  the  light  sublime  ; 


thou  gavest  me,"  it  is  spoken  as  a  kind  of  retort,  as  if  he 
should  reflect  upon  his  Maker  for  putting  such  a  snare  in 
his  way,  lodging  such  a  syren  in  his  bosom,  that  had 
betrayed  him,  that  having  her  from  God  he  thought  he 
might  have  depended  upon  it,  there  was  no  guile  or  folly 
in  her,  and  so  was  deluded.  Thus  he  pleads  guilty,  but 
extenuates  his  crime,  throws  it  oil"  upon  his  wife,  and 
tacitly  upon  his  Maker. 

(1)  Sin  makes  us  all  fools,  and  nothing  falters  in  speech 
and  betrays  itself  by  its  inconsistencies  and  nonsense,  like 
a  detected  criminal,  with  guilt  in  his  face. 

(2)  A  digression,  to  illustrate  how  guilt  acts  upon  the  sou), 
dethrones  nature,  and  deprives  the  man  of  all  presence  z£ 
mind  in  any  exigency. 
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But  if  we  view  them  in  their  pol'tic  state, 

Sin,  hand  in  hand  with  folly,  (I)  waited  at  the 

gate  ; 

Th'  strong  analogy  its  force  maintain'd, 
And  frequent  bondage  kept  what  sin  had  gain'd. 

No  men  are  half  so  fit  for  slaves  (2)  as  they 
That  all  the  meannesses  of  crime  obey ; 
Who  first  can  stoop  to  vice,  and  bend  the  knee, 
At  hell's  command,  are  qualified  for  tyranny. 
Chains  arc  the  emblem  of  the  dark  abode, 
The  consequence  of  high  revolt  from  God ; 
And  as  the  early  vengeance  of  the  curse, 
Tyrannic  government  came  in  of  course  ; 
Oppress'd  th'  enfeebled  nations,  kept  them  down, 
And  Satan  ruled  by  the  encroaching  crown ; 
Both  join,  at  once,  t'  insult  the  power  sublime, 
Crime  brought  the  tyrant  in,  the  tyrant  crime  : 
Despotic  powers  prepared  the  world  to  sin, 
And  crime  prevailed,  as  tyranny  (3)  came  in. 


Satire,  the  long  forgotten  secret  tell, 
How  tyranny's  allied  and  near  of  kin  to  hell ; 
Its  dark  originals  derived  below, 
And  devils  alone  its  true  conception  know : 
Bred  in  the  horrid  regions  of  the  deep, 
Where  millions  yet  of  unborn  mischiefs  sleep  ; 
Infused  in  sin's  vast,  undiscover'd  womb, 
F  rom  whence  new  worlds  of  crime  are  yet  to  come : 
When  first  it  teem'd,  and  found  an  easy  birth, 
It  startled  nature,  and  it  shook  the  earth  : 
The  mighty  groans  were  to  the  centre  heard, 
The  trembling  poles  the  growing  monster  fear'd  ; 
Immediate  conquest  waited  on  its  call, 
And  freedom  sunk  in  man's  orig'nal  fall : 
The  captivated  world  was  sunk  so  low, 
The  slavery  reach'd  the  soul  and  body  too  :  (4) 
And  as  the  soul  the  early  guilt  contain'd, 
The  effects,  the  latent  causes  soon  explain'd  ; 
The  soul's  enslaved,  and  there,  by  consequence, 
The  tyrannizing  temper  must  commence  ; 
The  seeds  of  mischief  from  first  crime  arise, 
And  tyrant-sin  made  all  men  tyrannize  ; 
Th'  infernal  chains  first  captivate  the  mind, 
And  sympathetic  inclinations  find, 
And  so  mankind's  to  tyranny  inclined. 
'Tis  sown  in  nature,  and  so  quickly  grows ; 
The  black  original  it  eas'ly  shows ; 
Impregnate  by  the  vapours  of  the  deep, 
Where  Satan's  legions  Satan's  prisoners  keep 

No  sooner  did  the  monster  life  obtain, 
But  early  fratricide  (5)  began  his  reign  ; 


(1)  Folly  gave  frequent  instances  of  its  connexion  with 
sin  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  as  particularly  in  that 
senseless  project  of  building  Babel,  to  secure  them  from 
the  hand  of  God,  as  if  he  that  could  send  a  flood  to  drown 
the  land,  could  not  send  fire  to  burn  them  in  that  tower, 
or  as  if  the  power  of  a.  universal  deluge  would  not  too 
easily  have  softened  and  loosened  the  foundation,  for  such 
a  building  to  be  able  to  stand. 

(2)  Slavery  to  crime  prepares  the  mind  for  slavery  to 
man ;  and  he  that  can  yield  to  be  a  slave  to  his  vices,  is 
half  qualified  for  any  sort  of  bondage. 

(3)  The  making  tyranny  to  be  the  offspring  of  sin  can 
not  be  an  unjust  allegory,  because,  it  is  plain,  it  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  it  in  Cain  and  Abel. 

(4)  It  is  not  at  all  improper  to  observe,  that  the  fall  of 
man  having  made  him  a  slave  to  the  devil,  man  grew 
something  diabolical   himself,   and  strove   to   practise    a 
synonymous  power  over  his  fellow-creatures,  &c.  to  imitate 
the  devil  in  tyrannizing  over  one  another. 

(5)  The  first  sin  of  Cain  was  ambition,  which,   meeting 
with  a  surprising  disappointment,  in  God's  rejecting  his 


Corrupted  nature's  so  to  strife  inclined, 
And  umpire  (I)  had  so  soon  debauch'd  the  mind: 
Blood  built  the  throne,  and  murder  let  us  know 
What  time  and  mischief  would  oblige  us  too. 

The  first  created  monarch  (2)  could  not  know 
What  his  new  tainted  pride  would  guide  him  to  : 
No  rival  prompted  his  ambitious  breast, 
No     dreams    of   envied    pow'rs    disturb'd    his 

rest;  (3) 

The  universal  monarch  ruled  alone, 
The  only  stated  pleasure  of  a  throne. 
While  single  he,  the  world  his  own  survey 'd, 
And  all  his  silent  subjects,  silently  obey'd : 
The  chastity  of  government  maintain'd, 
Not  yet  with  cruelty  and  rapine  stuiu'd  ; 
No  civil  wars  disturb'd  his  peaceful  throne, 
No  rebels  aim'd  at  his  exulted  crown ; 
No  plots  his  person  to  assassinate, 
Usurp  his  right,  or  discompose  tho  state. 
He  had  no  parliaments,  or  peers  to  please ; 
No  discontented  murmurs  to  appease ; 
No  strong  encroaching  neighbour  to  alarm, 
Or  force  him  in  his  own  defence  to  arm. 
War  had  no  name,  peace  had  no  laws  to  break, 
And  power  had  yet  described  no  strong  nor  weak ; 
Right,  wrong,  oppression,  justice,  fraud, and  force, 
And  all  the  sins  of  time's  unhappy  course, 
In  this  untainted  age  were  all  unknown  ; 
He'd  neither  sword  nor  sceptre  to  his  crown. 


Ah !  satire,  shall  we  now  the  reason  own, 
And  show  the  sham  of  his  securer  throne : 
Because  there  was  no  other  man  but  he, 
No  second  to  oppose  his  majesty, 
Th'  dev'l  was  iu't  if  he  could  not  agree. 
And  to  make  out  thy  satires  to  be  true, 
They  fought  as  soon  as  ever  there  were  two.  (4) 
Envy  and  death  the  race  so  soon  possest, 
Envy  and  death  since  that  has  never  ceased, 
Envy  and  death  prevails  among  the  best. 

On  the  degenerate  race  the  crime's  entail'd, 
And  blood  and  murder  ever  since  prevail'd  : 
Th"  antiquities  confess'd  the  early  race, 
With  early  crimes,  the  sacred  light  deface  : 


offering,  and  accepting  his  younger  brother,  threw  him  into 
all  the  convulsions  of  pride  and  contempt  of  God,  and 
these  worked  up  to  envy,  and  that  to  revenge,  and  the  end 
was  blood,  as  it  generally  is,  in  like  cases,  to  this  day. 

( 1 )  Cain  murdered  his  brother,  as  his  rival  in  the  favour  of 
God,   and  consequently  in  all  the  effects  of  his  favour 
here. 

(2)  A  digression  on  the  single  condition  of  Adam  and 
his  family  to  illustrate  the  simile  of  tyranny,  engrafted  in 
the  nature  of  man. 

(3)  Men  of  ambition  are  frequently  represented  dream 
ing  of  the  powers  they  envy  invading  them,  and  of  their 
conquering  them,  which,  it  is  not  unlikely,  is  acted  and  in 
jected  by  the  devil,  to  prompt  their  ambition. 

(4)  In  the  discovery  of  Burmoodas,  it  was  very  remark 
able,  that  there  were  but  three  men  left  upon  the  island, 
they  were  masters  of  the  place,  it  was  then  all  their  own, 
but  these  three  kings  fell  out  about  property,  and  could 
never  decide  the  difference- :  two  of  them  quarellcd  to  that 
degree,  that  they  often  lought,  and  had  not  the  third  se 
cured  their  swords,  they  had  certainly  murdered  one  ano 
ther  ;  afterwards,  the  third  man  dying,  they  found  a  large 
piece  of  ainbergreccc,  enough  to  have  enriched  them  both 
for  this  world,  could  they  have  been  true  to  one  another ; 
but  they  quarrelled  so  violently,  that  when  the  ships  re 
turned  from  England,  they  betrayed  one  another,  and  so 
ia:. t  the  prize  to  both.     This  is  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
power  of  ambition  and  pride  in  the  nature  of  man,  from 
whence  all  tyranny  proceeds. 
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The  youth  of  nature's  soon  debauch'd  with  blood, 
And  thus  the  world  in  its  first  ages  stood, 
'Till  Heaven,  to  show  his  pow'r  was  still  supreme, 
Suffer'd  his  vengeance  to  obey  the  voice  of  crime  : 
Deluged  the  hated  breed  beneath  his  curse, 
Lest   growing    sin  should  make  their    nature 
worse. 

Though  this  his  mighty  sovereignty  restored, 
The  wretched  principle  he  still  endured  :  (1) 
The  tainted  nature  sinks  into  the  race, 
And    still  the    dev'l  appears  in  (2)  spite  of 

grace : 

Th'  infernal  prince  his  fatal  reign  restores, 
And  craft  supplies  the  indigence  of  powers  : 
Forms  a  confederacy,  (3)  with  heaven  makes 

war, 

And  draws  the  wretch  into  th'  infernal  snare  ; 
Leagues  his  black  forces  with  the  willing  race, 
To  conquer  heaven  itself,  and  then  usurp  the 

place. 

Satire,  in  what  wild  vast  abyss  we  steer, 
What  fleets  of  poets  have  been  shipwreck 'd  here? 
What   rocks,  what  dangerous  shores  may  we 

descry, 

That  call,  stand  off  and  live,  advance  and  die  ? 
Fear  not  the  untrod  path  of  endless  thought, 
This  strait  to  those  vast  seas  of  light  led  out. 
The  bright  pacific  sea  of  knowledge  stands, 
Behind  these  tow'ring   cliffs,  those  threat'ning 

sands. 

And  if  with  steady  sail  thou  canst  but  pass, 
Time  will  present  thee  there  with  nature's  glass  : 
The  bright  transparent  mirror  will  unfold 
Such  truths  as  pen  ne'er  wrote  or  story  told ; 

How  early  kings,  and  crown'd  ambition  strove, 
To  fetch  their  titles  from  the  laws  above ; 
And  subtly  strove  to  state  the  cheat  so  clear, 
That   as  they're  gods    above,  they  should  be 

here  ; 

Partake  with  heaven  in  high  exalted  power, 
And  make  the  guilty  world  their  crimes  adore. 

'Tis  past,  the  less'ning  danger's  out  of  sight, 
Satire,  launch  out,  despite  the  threat'ning  strait : 
Behold  the  bright  eternal  rays  appear ; 
What  room  for  thy  luxuriant  verse  is  here  ; 
What  wonders  read'st  thou  in  the  book  of  time  ! 
What  ancient  things,  in  long  records  of  crime  ! 
There  thou  shalt  see  th'  infernal  rolls  of  hell, 
And  stones,  mankind  never  heard  of,  tell : 
The  inner-chambers  of  his  council  see, 
The  dark  recess  of  hell's  antiquity  : 
The  ancient  archives  of  th1  infernal  prince, 
How  old  his  first-born  mischiefs  were,  and  whence; 
The  story  of  his  first  defection  find, 
And  why  to  ruin  mortals  he's  inclined. 


(1)  Though,  in  the  deluge,  the  race  of  sinners  was  extir 
pated,  yet  God  suffered  no  alteration  to  be  made  in  the 
nature  of  man,  but  still  nature  conveyed  the  original  in 
fection,  the  deluge  being  a  punishment  upon  the  men 
then  alive  only. 

(2)  In  defiance  of  common  grace,  not  that  sin  can  resist 
the  invincible  power  of  effectual  grace  upon  the  soul. 

(3)  This  is  a  sketch  of  a  design,  to  describe  how  the 
devil  leagued  first  with  ambitious  men,  to  set  up  their  mu 
tual  powers  against  God,  one  to  usurp  his  right  of  govern 
ment,  and  the  other  his  right  of  adoration,  of  which  in  the 
following  sheets. 


Search  the  strict  laws  of  his  captivity, 
And  there  almost  as  far  as  Milton  see,  (1) 
For  no  man  e'er  was  here  before  but  he. 


Satire,  the  depths  of  Satan's  kingdom  view, 
And  tell  us  what  infernal  statesmen  do  : 
The  vast  occasion  entertain  with  joy, 
And  view  the  arts  which  all  the  world  destroy  ; 
The  huge  machine  of  sin  ;  the  wheel  of  fate ; 
The  council  of  the  dark  infernal  state ; 
See  how  the  spring  of  ruin  there  appears, 
Regard  the  engine,  and  the  engineers  : 
How  they  in  strict  confederacy  appear, 
With  all  the  modern  men  of  mischief  here  : 
What  unseen  springs  the  secret  spells  convey  j 
How  devils  rule,  and  men  by  force  obey  : 
How  villains  here  the  fatal  consort  keep, 
Cohere  with  all  the  counsels  of  the  deep  : 
How  devils  there  the  secret  gust  infuse, 
And  prompt  mankind  to  all  the  ills  they  choose ; 
Allure  the  mind,  and  secret  hints  convey, 
And  suit  those  hints  to  minds  that  will  obey : 
How    thus    the    immortal    prince    of   mischief 

reigns, 

And  binds  the  captive  world  in  unseen  chains  : 
The  hideous  influence  of  sin  directs, 
And  forms  the  snares  which  only  heaven  detects. 

How  the  corrupt  insinuations  hit, 
The  gust  of  temper,  nature  first  makes  fit ; 
Suited  to  crime,  and  crime  at  once  prepared, 
For  all  those  shapes  in  which 't  has  since  appear'd. 
View  there  the  Rich'lieus  of  the  infernal  state ; 
And  view  the  arts  of  hell  to  manage  fate ; 
The  Spencers,  Buckinghams,  and  men  of  fame, 
And  see  how  they  confer  with  Not****ham: 
His  will  to  mischiefs  as  complete  as  theirs, 
His  judgment  only  in  a  lower  class  appears, 
But  hell  makes  use  of  various  sorts  of  tools, 
And  has  its  proper  business  too  for  f***s. 
View  there  the  state-machine,  and  every  wheel, 
Screw'd  up  by  all  the  politics  of  hell : 
Numbers  of  true  mechanic  fiends  prepare, 
Infusions  temper'd  with  infernal  air, 
And  fit  the  dose  to  every  case  and  clime, 
Some  swift  in  operation,  some  for  time. 

There  party  potions  pass  th&  infernal  hand, 
Temper'd  to  make  men  cavil  and  contend, 
Fitted  to  ruffle  and  inflame  the  blood, 
And  make  men  fight  to  do  themselves  no  good ; 
To  hoodwink  sense,    and  make  the  judgment 

blind, 
Embarrass  int'rests,  and  embroil  mankind. 

There  view  the  several  fatal  forges  where, 
Satan  blows  fury  up,  and  hammers  war  : 
Kings  are  the  mauls  and  sledges  of  his  art : 
He  lays  the  scenes  and  they  rehearse  their  part. 
Pride  and  ambition,  lust  of  rule  and  fear, 
Ingredients  all,  the  metals  to  prepare : 
In  proper  quantities  proportion'd  well, 
By  all  the  art  and  industry  of  hell : 


(1)  Milton's  '  Pandemonium'  is  allowed  to  be  the  deepest 
laid  thought,  most  capacious  and  extensive,  that  ever  ap 
peared  in  print  ;  and  I  think  I  cannot  do  too  much 
honour  to  the  memory  of  so  masterly  a  genius,  in  confess 
ing  the  manner  of  Mr  Milton's  poem,  in  that  particular, 

.  forms  to  me  the  best  ideas  of  the  matter  of  original  crime, 

i  of  anything  put  into  words  in  our  language. 
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With  skill  applied,  and  sympathetic  force,  ~) 
From  tainted  nature,  tainted  nature's  worse,  > 
Worse  far  than  hell,  and  greedy  of  the  curse.  ) 

See,  satire,  there,  the   stricter  league  main- 

tain'd, 

With  all  the  party-furies  of  this  land  ; 
How  secret  mines,  and  subterranean  schemes, 
Are  laid  to  force  the  nation  to  extremes  : 
See  how  defeated  hell's  enraged  to  find, 
Their  friends,their  hopes  and  parties  too  declined : 
Their  baffled  statesmen  sending  back  for  aid  ; 
Their  party  scatter'd,  and  their  schemes  betray'd  : 
Blasted  at  once  from  bright  Britannia's  throne  (1) 
Hell's  balk'd  ;  the  chagrin'd  fiends  the  conquest 


g«**«***r  i00ks  pale,  and  but  with  pain  sup 
plies, 

His  stock  of  spleen,  though  when  that  fails  he  dies  ; 
The  struggling  ancient,  man  of  Gall  contends, 
With  fruitless  anger,  to  destroy  his  friends  : 
Exasperated  with  defeated  pride, 
With  grief  he  sees  his  party  mortified  : 
Sees  truth,  and  peace,  and  liberty  prevail, 
And  corresponding  hell's  assistance  fail. 

M****th,  and  his  indicting  club  despair; 
Stifling  their  guilt,  in  spite  of  all  their  care  : 
Large  sums  the  party-financiers  disburse, 
And   Queen's- Head  Club,  (2)  with  pain  supply 

the  purse. 

Memorial  guilt,  (3)  with  brib'ry  well  supprest ; 
Cautions  the  heroes  of  the  dangerous  jest ; 
Betrays  their  fear,  as  it  affects  their  fame, 
And  makes  them  own  the  guilt,  to  shun  the 

shame. 

Of  clergy-heroes  that  embroil  the  state, 
Too  much  in  these  dark  shades  confederate  ; 
See  the  misguided,  hell-infected  tribe, 
From  Satan's  hand,  their  principles  imbibe : 
These  -the  state-jest  of  church's  danger  raise, 
And  banter  fiery  zeal  with  awkward  praise. 
Satire,  the  sacred  fabric  here  thou'lt  find, 
By  her  own  hypocrites  is  undermined  : 
Yet  ne'er  can  totter  but  when,  from  on  high, 
The  pinnacle  its  basis  shall  outweigh  ; 
And  then,  if  anything  by  chance  should  fall, 
'Twill  only  be  the  weathercocks  and  ball : 
Steeples    and   tow'ring  heights    are  oft  blown 

down, 

The  church  itself  can  ne'er  be  overthrown  : 
The  rocky  pedestal  will  never  fail, 
Nor  hell's  dark  powers  against  her  gates  prevail, 

There,  satire,  thou  rnayst  view,  in  miniature, 
What  all  the  world's  disasters  do  procure  : 
There  are  the  ancient  springs,  and  secret  wheels, 
That  drove  our  native  Britains  into  Wales. 
Satan,  that  knew  his  int'rest,  so  made  way, 
For  us  that  could  be  wickeder  than  they. 


(1)  The  queen's  speech,  declaring  her  opinion  that  the 
church  was  in   no  clanger,  and  that  her  Majesty  woulc 
maintain,  inviolable,  the  toleration,  struck,  an  with  a  clap 
of  thunder,  the  whole  party. 

(2)  A  Jacobite  club  at  the  Queen's  Head,  within  Temple 
bar,  where  all  the  party  interests  are  said  to  be  settled 
supported,  and  supplied. 

(3)  Great  charges  and  diligence  to  prevent  the  discovery 
of  the  authors  of  the  memorial 


There  the  invadinsr  Norman's  sword  (1)  was 

ground, 
That  gave  the   English  freedom   first   tyrannic 

wound. 

n  the  vast  archives  of  this  dreadful  place, 
Vhere  all  the  rolls  of  mischief  find  a  place  : 
rVhere  long  records  of  villany  lie  by, 
md  treason's  naked  to  th*  inquiring  eye  : 
"here's  to  be  seen  the  bloody  flaming  list, 
Of  thirteen  English  kings,  by  death  and  blood 

disiniss'd  ; 

he  copy  of  the  warrant  drawn  by  fate, 
And  sign'd  by  heaven's  secret'ry  of  state ; 
Sent  up  to  Tyrrel,  (2)  and  by  him  sent  down, 
Who  slew  the  tyrant's  tyrannizing  son. 


Here  Stephen  (3),  John  (4),  Richard  and  Ed 
ward  stand  (5) 

te  plagues  and  curse  of  this  distracted  land  : 
leroes  of  hell,  and  champions  of  the  cause, 
5rcd  up  to  ruin  kingdoms,  and  dispense  with 

laws: 

And  here,  in  long  records,  'tis  noted  down, 
How  injured  people  toss'd  them  off  the  throne, 
And  dev'ls  themselves  the  just  occasions  own. 

Here  may,  in  bloody  characters  appear, 
The  secret  movements  of  intestine  war  : 
low  busy  Lucifer  embroils  a  nation, 
And  plays  on  both  sides  by  insinuation. 

Here  he  exalts  the  regal  power  too  high, 
And  prompts  the  tyrant's  loose  authority  ; 
Whispers  encroaching  pleasures  to  his  lust, 
And  with  vast  prospects  so  excites  his  gust : 
The  tempting  baits  of  greatness  gilded  o'er, 
iVith  shams  of  sacred  to  his  lawless  power  : 
"ven  to  himself  the  tyrant's  face  mispaint, 
And  makes  the  devil  think  himself  a  saint. 

There  the  infernal  agents  turn  the  scale, 
And  raise  the  wind  of  faction  to  a  heady  gale  : 
Eternal  murmurs  in  the  crowd  infuse, 
To  make  them  lawful  liberty  abuse : 
Teach  them  aversion  to  their  just  restraint, 
And  not  at  tyrants  rail,  but  government : 
The  least  occasions  of  dislike  inflame, 
And  call  rebellion  by  a  softer  name. 

The  subterranean  fraud's  conceal'd  below, 
Satire  the  subterranean  fraud  shall  show : 
How  with  thin  webs  of  new  delusive  air, 
Spun  by  dark  hands  in  that  infernal  sphere : 
New  colours,  wove  with  strong  delusive  arts, 
Amuse  the  sense,  and  quite  transpose  the  parts  : 
The  powerful  vapours  different  shapes  present, 
To  raise  the  fatal  clouds  of  discontent ; 


(1)  William  the  Conqueror  gave  the  English  freedom  a 
large  wound  ;  the  kings  before  having  been  very  careful  of 
the  common  privileges  of  the  people. 

(2)  Walter  Tyrrel,  who  slew  King  William  II  with  an 
arrow  which  was  shot  at  a  deer,  but,  glancing  on  a  tree, 
shot  the  king  in  the  breast,  and  killed  him,  as  some  his 
torians  relate  it ;  but  Mr  Tyrrel,  in  his  new  'History  of  Eng 
land, 'says  he  did  it  not,  and  quotes  some  authority  for  it. 
— Tyrrel's  'History  of  England,'  vol.  ii,  lib.  2,  fol.  108. 

(3)  Stephen  was  a  usurper,  and  a  cruel  faithless  tyrant. 

(4)  John  was  likewise  a  usurper,  and  as  faithless  as  he. 

(5)  Richard  the  II  and  Edward  were  both  tyrants,  de 
posed  and  pulled  down  cs  such.     All  four  involvi-d  Eng 
land  in  terrible  and  innumerable  broils,  blood,  oppressions, 
and  all  kinds  of  troubles. 
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And  these,  borne  up  with  strong  infernal  blasts, 
Hurry  themselves  to  pop'lar  storms  at  last. 

And  thus  the  rebel,  thus  the  tyrant's  made, 
Both  first  involuntary,  both  betray'd. 

Satire,  advance,  the  inner  hell  survey, 
And  view  the  birth  of  ancient  tyranny  : 
No  place  like  this  can  show  thee  half  so  well. 
The  only  truth  which  that  dark  place  can  tell : 
There  thou  shalt  power's  antiquity  descry, 
And  read  the  tyrant's  ancient  history  : 
The  grand  connexion  there  thou'lt  early  know, 
Betwixt  the  tyrants  here,  and  those  below. 

See  there  the  first  defection  of  the  race,  (1) 
Damn'd  to  the  darker  mischiefs  of  the  place :  \ 
Uneasy  how  to  introduce  a  crime, 
To  damn  mankind,  (2)  and  bully  the  Supreme. 
Pride,    that    had   first    dethroned   th'    infernal 

prince,  (3) 

Unfitted  him  for  heaven,  and  cast  him  thence  : 
Busied  him  still,  for  still  the  dark  sublime, 
Altho'  he  lost  his  station,  kept  his  crime. 

He  found  the  man  was  docible  and  tame, 
Debauch'd  in  will,  and  in  his  judgment  lame  : 
Sin  had  possession  of  his  senses  gain'd, 
And  all  his  faculties  were  lately  chain'd  : 
The  conquest  hell  had  made  was  so  entire, 
The  man  was  fit  for  all  he  could  desire  : 
His  ripen'd  crimes  had  prompted  him  to  pride, 
And  emp'ire  (4)  now  began  her  tempting  wings 

to  spread  : 

Encroaching  lust  of  rule  allured  the  man, 
Encroaching  hell  the  new  attempt  began  : 
The  equal  project's  so  oblique  and  odd, 
This  fain  would  be  a  tyrant,  that  a  god. 

Here,  satire,  all  the  high  confederates  tell, 
And  sport  with  all  the  potentates  of  hell : 
Tell  us  how  lust  of  rule  allured  the  man, 
And  how  the  twins  in  tyranny  began  : 
What  strong  ingredient  either  side  can  bring, 
This  to  exalt  the  devil,  (5)  and  that  the  king. 
The  man  o'er  men  his  tyranny  prepared, 
And  hell  usurp'd  the  deity  that  he  fear'd. 

Satire,  what  strong  capacious  thoughts  arise, 
When  we  the  infant  acts  of  hell  revise : 
The  deeds  of  early  kings,  when  monarchs  strove 
To  fetch  their  titles  from  the  powers  above ; 
And'  all  to  make  the  stated  cheat  appear, 
That  men  might  have  some  myst'ry  in  their  fear. 

How  the  corrupt  design  to  propagate, 
And  fix  the  long  succeeding  nation's  fate, 


(1)  The  prince  of  darkness,  or  Lucifer,  supposed  to  be 
the  leader  or  emperor  of  devils,  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
lib.  iii,  fol.  10. 

(2)  Satan  had  no  native  enmity  against  man,  as  such, 
but  pushes  at  him,  as  thereby  affronting  and  insulting  his 
Maker. 

(3)  Pride  is  supposed,  by  the  scripture,  to  be  the  first 
crime  that  cast  the  fallen  angels  out  of  heaven. 

(4)  He  found  the  man  inclined  to  sin,  and  tempted  him 
with  the  pride  of  empire  over  his  fellow  creatures. 

(5)  Hell,  plotting  to  set  up  idolatry,  takes  his  rise  from 
man's  propensity  to  tyranny,  which  he  resolves  to  gratify 
in  order  to  introduce  the  other,  and  set  up  himself  for  a 
God,  which  the  other  shall  worship,  and  be  supported  in 
his  ambition  by  doing  it. 


Confederate  councils  fatally  advise, 

These  to  usurp  the  crowns,  and  those  the  skies : 

How  the  new  summonses  to  hell  were  sent, 

And  Satan  met  in  sooty  parliament : 

The  great  divan  consulted  to  dethrone 

The  sacred  powers,  and  then  erect  their  own. 

New  pandemoniums  here  we  might  prepare, 

And  tell  the  long  orations  spoken  there : 

How  the  infernal  members  gave  their  vote, 

And  monarchy  was  form'd  upon  the  spot ; 

Upon  condition  first  to  sign  the  league, 

And  propagate  the  vast  profound  intrigue : 

The  high  usurping  monarch  was  to  join. 

And,  leagued  with  hell,  promote  the  black  design : 

This  to  be  king,  that  should  his  power  procure  ; 

That  to  be  God,  this  should  his  power  adore. 

Thus  Satan  gain'd  new  footing  by  the  crown, 
And  made  himself  a  partner  in  the  throne  : 
And  thus  began  to  push  the  grand  design, 
The  high  immortal  name  to  undermine. 
Satan  and  Ninus  (1)  thus  began  to  reign, 
And  brother  monarchs  (2)  brother  crimes  main 
tain  : 

The  well-match'd  kings  their  well-match'd  pro 
jects  join, 

Idolatry  and  tyranny  alike  divine. 
Belus  the  father,  Ninus  now  the  son  ; 
This,  idol-gods,  that,  idol-kings  begun  : 
The  present  monster  canonised  the  past ; 
Hell  fix'd  the  king,  the  king  the  idol  placed : 
Thus  mutual  help  the  strong  confed'rates  bring, 
The  king  first  made  the  god,  and  then  the  god 

the  king. 

Thus  Ninus  early  monarchy  erects, 
Concurring  hell  the  new  design  protects  ; 
Trre  horrid  sympathy  of  parts  remain, 
And  this  by  just  effects  will  that  explain  : 
Tyrannic  power's  an  idol  in  the  state, 
And  high-church  idols  tyranny  create  : 
The  high  alternate  mischief's  well  combined  ; 
This  blasphemes  God,  and  that  insults  mankind  ; 
From    the   same    fountain   both    the    treasons 

spring, 

One  devil  makes  their  god,  and  one  their  king  ; 
Both  join  the  ruin'd  world  to  captivate, 
And  both  go  halves  in  mischief,  as  in  state : 
Devils  and  men  contrived  the  fatal  deed, 
All  hell  concurr'd,  devils  and  men  agreed  ; 
The  horrid  postulata  are  too  plain, 
First  hell  contrives,  and  monarchs  next  maintain : 
Satan  and  Ninus  nature's  laws  devour, 
That  clothed  with  adoration,  this  with  power; 
Delude  the  parts,  and  subjugate  the  whole. 
This  to  enslave  the  body,  that  the  soul. 
Then  their  infernal  policy  to  show, 
They  'rected  dynasties  of  gods  below, 
Wild  household  gods,  of  mean  degenerate  size,"^ 
Mere  culinary  turnspit  deities,  ( 

That  beasts,  could  they  adore,  would  hardly  f 
idolise.  j 


(1)  Ninus,  the  first  prince  upon  record  who  set  up  idol 
atry,  building  a  vast  temple  to  his  father  Belus,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  reverenced  as  a  God  ;  some  will  have  this  to 
be  the  Saturn  of  the  poets,  others,  the  Baal  of  the  ancient 
heathens,  which  the  Jews  also  so  often  went  away  from 
God  to  worship 

(2)  Ninus  and  the  devil  were  now  very  properly  brother 
monarchs,  having  erected  a  mutual  tyranny  in  the  world ; 
this  tyrannising  over  the  bodies,  that  over  the  consciences, 
of  the  people. 
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Of  fields  and  groves,  of  seas,  of  winds  and 

floods, 

And  all  the  race  of  hell,  are  turn'd  to  gods ; 
In  close  conjunction  all  their  actions  chime, 
And,  hand  in  hand,  subject  the  world  to  crime 
Jointly  they  rise,  in  bpld  authorities, 
These  to  usurp  the  earth,  and  those  the  skies, 
Supreme  in  robbery,  the  thieves  of  state  ; 
This  robs  the  deity,  the  people  that : 
This  of  his  worship,  those  of  their  estate. 

Thus  liberty  made  shorter  by  the  head, 
Deceased,  and  empire  govern'd  in  its  stead. 
Man,  born  to  freedom,  all  his  power  resign'd, 
And  as  his  virtue,  so  his  strength  declined : 
The  vast  inheritance  of  nature  lost, 
In  the  wild  seas  of  vile  subjection  tost, 
Shipwreck'd  his  senses,  let  his  reason  die, 
So  dear  he  paid  for  early  monarchy. 

Thus  kings  grew  sacred  in  the  people's  eyes, 
Villains  usurp,  and  madmen  recognise ; 
Thus  hell's  eternal  empire  first  began, 
And  vicious  men  the  fatal  fraud  maintain. 
The  horrid  stratagem  too  soon  succeeds, 
And  yielding  heaven  permits  the  viler  deeds. 

Victorious  hell  affronts  the  sovereign  throne  ; 
Satan  usurps  the  altar,  man  the  crown  : 
The  growing  treason  spreads  the  general  face, 
And  long  descent  of  tyrants  sanctifies  the  race  : 
The  idol-worship  idol-monarchs  makes, 
And  temporal  of  infernal  power  partakes. 

Nor  are  the  victors  wanting  to  proclaim, 
Their  fancied  conquests  of  th'  eternal  name  : 
Assuming  titles,  dignity,  and  state, 
Sacred  to  heaven  alone,  divinely  great : 
Mock-altars  they  erect,  and  shams  of  praise, 
And  temples  to  infernal  glory  raise  : 
Blaspheme  the  sacred,  and  usurp  his  place, 
And  constitute  his  rival  to  his  face  : 
All  his  immortal  attributes  assume, 
And  place  perverse  ideas  in  their  room  : 
For  Providence,  their  fortune  they  create, 
And  mock  immutable  decrees  with  fate. 
The  airy  nothings  human  praise  devour, 
And  mimic  thunders  ape  Almighty  power : 
With  doubtful  oracle?,  for  heavenly  voice, 
Mankind  stands  bubbled  by  his  stated  choice  : 
In  favour  of  delusions  shuts  his  eyes, 
With  priestcraft  pleased,  instead  of  prophecies. 
From  hence  the  captivated  wretch  tie  draws, 
Grasp'd  by  his  fear,  for  fear's  the  mighty  cause 
Of  blind  subjeetion :  fear's  the  bond  of  crime, 
The  second   sin  of  nature,    firstborn   child  of 
time. 

By  fear  the  blind  subjected  wretch  betray 'd, 
Worships  those  devils  of  whom  he's  first  afraid  ; 
To  all  the  wild  delusive  shams  submits, 
And  bows  his  soul  t'  absurdities  and  cheats  : 
Adores  the  air,  the  elements,  and  hell, 
Or  anything  ...  or  nothing  .... 

Who  can  tell, 

Where  strong  delusions  hurry  on  the  mind, 
When  once  his  reason's  to  his  crime  confined. 

Wonder  no  more,  when  bound  in  early  chains, 
The  abject  soul  the  body's  fate  contains. 


The  passive  engine,  fond  to  be  thought  man, 
Screw'd  up  to  any  height,  must  there  remain : 
The  mind  enslaved  from  hell  no  freedom  knows, 
Abject  and  base,  to  any  ruler  bows. 
When  crime  his  poison'd  understanding  draws, 
Bondage  succeeds,  like  consequence  to  cause. 

From  this  infected,  vile,  orig'nal  spring, 
Came  first  the  willing  slave,  and  tyrant  king. 
Of  the  same  baseness  born,  the  joint  decay 
Makes  tyrants  first  command,  and  fools  obey : 
Blinded  in  understanding,  base  in  mind,  ^ 

These  to  oppress  the  world  are  first  inclined,    > 
And  those  consent  to  th'  bondage  of  mankind.  ) 

This  will  that  hated  bugbear  word  (1)  ex 
plain, 
With  which  tyrannic  princes  fright  the  world  in 

vain. 

Where'er  a  prince  directs  a  nation  well, 
That  people,  if  they  will  resist,  rebel : 
For  to  rebel  must  signify  that  right 
Commands  obedience ; 

But  whene'er  they  fight 
With  inj'ry  and  exotic  violence, 
They  act  but  nature,  and  obey  their  sense  ; 
Rebellion's  meant  when  justice  goes  before, 
In  spite  of  derivation  it  can  mean  no  more  : 
For  if  the  law's  dethroned,  (2)  subjections  cease ; 
And  all  obedience  is  prescribed  by  this :  (3) 
Kings  can  no  longer  rule  by  right  than  they 
Govern  by  law,  (4)  no  longer  men  obey ; 
The  rest  is  all  tyrannic  power  and  force, 
He  rules  his  subjects  as  he  rules  his  horse ; 
The  whip,  the  reins,  the  bit,  the  curb,  and  spur, 
These  the  submissive  beasts'  obedience  first  pro 
cure  : 

If  angels,  or  the  devil's  in  the  way, 
Scarce  Balaam's  beast  durst  in  resistance  bray : 
Nature  opprcss'd  groans  with  tyrannic  load, 
And  makes  the  very  ass  refuse  the  road ; 
Rather  than  bear  the  cruelty  of  man, 
The  beasts  will  speak,  and  of  the  wrong  com 
plain  : 

Nature  abhors  the  vile  submissive  slave, 
And  sense  •directs  mankind  to  choose  the  grave  ; 
The  boiling  blood  will  swell  his  rage  too  high, 
And  if  he  can't  live  free,  he'll  seek  to  die. 

( 1 )  Rebellion,  which  in  its  original  signifies  no  more  than 
raising  war,  without  the  distinction  of  the  subject's  duty, 
allegiance,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

(2)  A  king  governing  in  a  settled  kingdom  (says  King 
James  the  1st),  leaves  off  to  be  a  king,  and  degenerates 
into  a  tyrant,  as  soon  as  he  leaves  off  to  rule  according  to 
his  laws. — 'Speech   to   Parliament,    1G09,    King  James's 
Works,' 531.     How  shall  this  bo  construed  otherwise  than 
thus,  if  he  leaves  off  to  be  a  king  the  people  leave  off  to  be 
subjects,  and  all  their  obligation  and  duty  ceases  of  course. 

(3)  But  supposing  it  in  the  sense  the  world  now  receives 
the  word  in,  viz.,  subjects  taking  up  arms  against  their 
prince;   it  must  suppose  him  their  lawful  prince,  which 
implies  a  light  to  govern  them  ;  if  he  extends  his  power 
beyond  that  right,  ne  is  so  far  only  not  their  lawful  prince 
that  he  has  no  power  or  right  to  command,  and,  by  conse 
quence,  it  cannot  be  rebellion  to  disobey  ;   if  it  is  lawful, 
then,  for  subjects  to  disobey,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to 
prove  it  is  not  lawful  also  to  resist. 

(4)  Mihi  quidem  non  apud  Medos  solum  (ut  ait  Herodo 
tus)  sed  etiam  apud  majores  nostros  fruendae  justitiae  causa 
vident  olim  bcne  morati    reges   constituti, — '  Cicero    de 
Offic.,'  lib.  ii,  translated  by  Sir  Roher  1'Kslrange,  and  ren 
dered  as  follows, — "  Herodotus  tells  us,  the  Medians  cho.«e 
their  kings  originally  for  the  probity  of  their  manners,  and 
in  hopes  of  enjoying  common  justice,  which,  I  am  per 
suaded,  was  the  end  and  practice  of  our  predecessor.'!. 
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BOOK    VIII. 


WONDER  no  more  the  nation's  fell  a  prey 

To  strong  consolidated  tyranny  : 

Wonder  no  more  the  grand  delusion  gain'd 

On  the  young  world,  to  crime  so  lately  chain'd  : 

Well  might  the  wheedled  nations  now  adore, 

When  he's  their  God  (1)  who  was  their  king 

before  : 

Well  might  the  wheedled  nations  homage  pay, 
Who  would  not,  if  the  gods  should  rule,  obey  ? 
Monarchs  are  certain  to  possess  mankind, 
When  their  allegiance  and  devotion's  join'd  : 
They  that  believe  their  king  and  God  are  one, 
Are  damn'd  if  they  submit  not  to  the  crown  ; 
For  if  religion  and  subjection  meet, 
Tyrannic  power  stands  on  devotion's  feet. 

But  common  sense  o'erthrew  the  vile  design, 
And  blew  up  hell  itself,  without  a  mine; 
The  sleeping  ages  waked,  th'  infernal  dream 
Went  off,  and  reason  baffled  all  the  scheme  ; 
Instructing  nature  made  the  people  wise, 
Instructing  nature  show'd  the  weak  disguise : 
Above  a  hundred  ages  (2)  they  had  been 
Slaves  to  the  devils  (3)  of  th'  Assyrian  line, 
Had  worshipp'd  gods  and  kings  o'  th'  heavenly 

host, 

And  hardly  knew  which  they  had  bow'd  to  most, 
Till  high  exalted  lust  obtain'd  the  crown, 
And  monstrous  vice  pull'd  all  this  Babel  down  ; 
Extremes  of  crime  extremes  of  change  endure, 
And  make  the  very  mischiefs  work  the  cure  ; 
Sardanapalus  (4)  first  in  hell's  records 
(Unnatural  crimes  excite  unnatural  swords),  (5) 
With  horrid  scenes  provoked  the  people's  rage, 
When  blood  excites,  blood  only  can  assuage  ; 


Reason  from  his  infernal  actions  proved, 

He  ought  not  to  be  fear'd  that  ought  not  to  be 

loved  ; 

And  all  pretence  of  government's  in  vain, 
When  once  the  people  can  contemn  the  man  : 
The  personal  awe  preserves  the  name  of  king, 
If  once  they  hate  the  man  they'll  slight  the  thing. 
The  viler  life  cut  short  the  dreadful  reign, 
Unmann'd  the  king,  (1)  and  then  unking'd  the 

man : 

The  crimes  themselves  had  undeceived  mankind, 
When  nature  dictates  no  man  can  be  blind. 
'Twas  so  directly  opposite  to  sense, 
Nature  exposed  the  impotent  pretence  : 
They  that  his  godship  offer'd  to  maintain, 
When  vice  had  made  him   stoop  below  the 

man,  (2) 
Talk'd   to    four  hundred    thousand    men    in 

vain  :  (3) 

'Twas  nonsense  to  suppose  the  heavenly  race, 
When  man  withdrew,   and   brute  supplied  the 

place. 

The  injured  people  long  had  been  opprest, 
Nature  call'd  out,  the  nations  wanted  rest ; 
Heaven  would  no  more  th'  effeminate  monster 

bear, 

Both  heaven  and  nature  moved  the  hand  of  war ; 
The  sword  of  nations  must  be  understood, 
The  sword  of  nature,  that,  the  sword  of  God. 
The  early  rule  by  stated  laws  came  down, 
And  he  demands  by  them  that  gave  the  crown : 
Tired  with  oppression,  nature  acts  by  sense, 
And  makes  their  reason  guard  their  innocence  ; 
Arms  all  the  faculties,  (4)  and  whets  the  mind, 
The  laws  of  life  and  nations  to  defend. 


(1)  The  first  idol  the  devil  advanced  in  the  world  was 
Belus,  the  father  of  Ninus  ;  and  the  policy  of  hell  was  very 
remarkable  in  this,  for  that  Belus  having  been  a  just 
prince,  and  well  beloved,  the  people  were  the  easier  de 
luded  into  the  belief  of  his  deity,  and  were  the  sooner  drawn 
in  to  idolise  him  whom  they  loved  here,  whose  name  was 
so  familiar  to  them,  and  whose  memory  had  obtained  great 
reverence  among  them.     This  was  hell's  masterpiece  for 
idolatry ;    and  denying  the  true  God  being  the  end,  the 
medium,  or  who  they  should  worship,  was  not  at  all  mate 
rial,  but  one  answered  the  devil's  design  as  well  as  another, 
and  it  was  only  significant  to  him  to  set  up  this  or  that 
prince  as  God  which  would  soonest  prevail  upon  the  people . 
This  Belus  was  the  original  of  the  idol  Baal,  worshipped 
afterwards  by  the  several  Asiatic  nations,  and  which  the 
Israelites  were  so  often  deluded  into  idolatry  by.    Temples 
were  afterwards  built  to  him,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Belus.     Authors  differ  whether  he  is  the  Saturn  or  no  of 
whom  their  gods  are  said  all  to  proceed  : 

"  To  his  high  name  ascribe  mysterious  things, 
Father  of  all  the  gods,  and  all  the  kings." 

(2)  A  hundred  ages,  counting  seven  years  to  an  age,  is 
much  within  compass,  for  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus  is 
reckoned  about  twenty-seven  kings,  some  of  which  reigned 
a  long  time. 

(3)  Devils  here  are  taken  for  tyrants  and  princes,  who, 
by  their  heathen  rites  and  worship,  bowed  to  the  devil, 
and  adored  all  sorts  of  gods  of  their  own  and  the  devil's 
contriving. 

(4)  He  was  the  first  prince  that,  noted  for  unnatural  lust, 
provoked  his  subjects  to  take  up  arms  against  him. 

(5)  Unnatural   swords,   meaning  vulgarly  esteemed  so, 
as  we  call  civil  war  an  unnatural  war ;  so  it  is  esteemed,  in 
the  language  of  the  times,  unnatural  for  subjects  to  draw 
their  swords  against  their  prince,  and,  were  not  the  cause 
to  interpose,  it  would  really  be  so. 


(1)  ' Sleidan  de  Monarches,'  lib.  i,  p.  12.     "Fuit  hie  om 
nium  hominum  longe  effeminatissimus ;   inter  mulierculas 
perpetuo  desidens,  colnm  et  lanam  tractabat  adeo  totus 
immersus  voluptatibus  ut  vix  unquam  sui  conspectum 
praeberet.      His  rebus  alienati  ab   eo  duo  quidem   ejus 
praefecti  Belochus  Babylonise  Arbaces  autem  medorum 
facta  conjuratione,  cum  turpitudinem  ejus  atque  mollitiem 
vulgo  traduxissent,  bellum  fecerunt.     Ipse  cum  suo  semi- 
viro  comitatu  vix  tandem  progressus  in  aciem  re  ma!6 
gesta  profugit  in  regiam  et  constructa  pyra,  se  divitiasque 
omnes  in  ignem  abjeeit,  hoc  uno  facto  virum  imitatus,  ut 
quidem  ait. 

"  Symbol  Sardanapali  fuit  : 
Ede,  bibc,  lude,  post  mortem  nulla  voluptas." 

(2)  The  tyranny  of  vice  in  the  mind  is  proper  stooping 
the  man  below  the  dignity  of  his  nature  as  a  man,  and  it 
was  particularly  exemplified  in  this  prince,  who,  as  the 
quotation  above  notes,  was  "  hominum  effeminatissimus 
inter  rmilierculas  perpetuo  desidens  colum  et  lanam  trac 
tabat,"  he  was  so  given  up  to  the  company  of  the  women 
that  they  taught  him  to  work  with  the  needle,  and  thus 
altogether  unmanned  himself;  besides  the  rest  of  his  volup 
tuous  practices  that  rendered  him  odious  to  mankind. 

(3)  The  two  great  officers,  Arbaces  and  Belochus,  raised 
400,000  men  against  him,  and  the  effeminate  wretch  never 
offered  to  resist,  or  to  make  any  effort  that  way;  he  fled  to 
his  palace,  where  his  wealth  and  women  were  rcposited, 
and  where  he  after  fell  a  sacrifice  to  them  both  :  he  knew 
the  rage  of  the  people,  grounded  upon  justice,  and  raised 
by  oppression,  would  not  be  appeased,  and  therefore  lie 
early  despaired,  and  gave  over  all  hopes  of  repelling  their 
fury. 

(4)  The  conjunction  of  the  faculties  in  resisting  oppressive 
authority  is  no  small  indication  that  it  is  a  natural  prin 
ciple,  and,  if  it  be  so,  no  laws  of  men  can  be  said  justly  to 
contradict  the  laws  of  nature. 
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Thus  their  invaded  freedom  they  maintain, 
Dethroned  the   devil,    and  he    dethroned    the 

man;  (1) 

The  sacred  wretch  from  sacred  justice  fled, 
And  great  Arbaccs  (2)  govcrn'd  in  his  stead. 

Hail,  first  great  rebel,  (3)  mould  of  civil  war, 
That  durst  in  arms  for  liberty  appear ; 
That  durst  erect  thy  native  laws  of  sense, 
And  boldly  struggle  in  their  just  defence ; 
That  durst  superior  right  at  first  obey, 
And  knew  th'  invasive  bounds  of  tyranny, 
That  knew  thy  due  subjection  how  to  pay, 
And  when  'twas  no  more  lawful  to  obey  : 
To  thy  bless'd  hand,  directed  from  on  high, 
We  owe  the  homage  paid  to  liberty ; 
Thou  first  true  patriot  of  right  and  law 
That  the  subjected  nations  ever  saw, 
That  taught  men  first  in  its  exalted  sense, 
The  undisputed  right  of  self-defence  ; 
Show'd  them  the  end  of  government  and  thrones, 
And    measured    space   with   people   and   with 

crowns, 

At  what  due  distance  kings  and  subjects  stand, 
How  those  should  first  obey,  and  these  command ; 
How  far  the  sovereign  dignities  extend, 
When  these  may  act  the  prince,  or  those  may 

liberty  defend. 

To  thy  great  soul  instructed  nations  owe 
The  first  example  what  they  ought  to  do ; 
And  how  when  mighty  men  degenerate, 
There's  none  too  great  for  justice,  or  for  fate  ; 
The  public  good's  the  life  of  public  power, 
And  right  to  rule's  no  title  to  devour  ; 
He's  only  justly  great  who  justly  reigns, 
And  as  the  tyrant  grows,  the  right  declines  ; 
Justice  supports  both  dignity  and  name, 
And  when  this  halts,  the  government  goes  lame. 

Hail,  first  restorer  of  foundation  right, 
Thou  great  land-mark  of  property  and  might ; 
Thou  dawn  of  liberty,  and  spring  of  law,  (4) 
Durst  the  first  sword  against  oppression  draw, 
Against  tyrannic  power's  wild  command, 
Thou  liftedst  up  the  first  resisting  hand ; 
First  put  exalted  boundless  men  in  mind, 
They  ought  to  rule,  but  not  destroy  mankind  ; 
That  reason's  laws  are  higher  still  than  they, , 
That  while  they  these  command,  yet  they  must 
those  obcv. 


(1 )  When  the  power  and  influence  of  sin  in  bowing  the 
minds  of  men  to  bondage  and  slavery  was  overcome,  and 
reason  had  obtained  its  due  regency  in  the  souls  of  men, 
even  the  devil  himself  would  not  resist,  he  saw  it  was  in 
vain  to  oppose  common  sense,  and  wisely  acquiesced. 

(2)  Arbacuj  was  general  of  the  Medes,  under  Sardana- 
palus,  for  Media  was  then  but  a  province  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  but  at  the  death  of  Sardanapalus  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  ended,   and  was  divided,   Arbaccs  began  the 
Median,  and  Belochus  the  Persian,  which  were  afterwards 
united  again  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  in  the  days  of  the 
prophet  Daniel. 

(3)  Arbaccs  is  the  first  instance  we  meet  with  in  histon 
of  any  man  that  took  up  arms  against   his  prince,  one 
therefore  in  styled  a  rebel  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the 
word,  not  that  his  action  was  ever  disallowed,  or  the  occa 
sion  judged  insufficient. 

(4)  This  is  rather  a  panegyric  upon  the  action  than  the 
person  of  Arbaces,  the  Median  prince,  since  no  character 
of  the  man  is  otherwise  handed  down  than  this,  that  he  was 
the  first  that  took  arras  against  the  male-administration 
of  Sardanapalus,  and  being  joined  by  Belochus,  they  di 
vided  the  Assyrian  empire  between  them. 


I    1 

:e.     J 


Champion  of  nations,  guard  of  government, 
Terror  of  early  tyrants 

Be  thou  the  maiden  subject  of  my  pen  ; 
Agent  of  justice,  first  of  wisest  men. 
Fancy  him,  satire,  of  that  hero  race, 
That  in  our  roll  of  honour  still  takes  place, 
And  let  the  painter  give  him  William's  face.  ., 
The  same  the  blood,  the  genius,  and  design,  (1) 
Conveying  love  of  freedom  through  the  line  ; 
Averse  to  tyrants,  born  to  pull  them  down  ; 
Born  both  to  regulate  and  wear  the  crown. 

From  thy  fierce  hand  see  how  the  murd'rer 

flies,  (2) 

Guilt  in  his  soul  and  terror  in  his  eyes ; 
Covets  to  yield  obscure  his  noxious  breath, 
And  basely  seeks  to  die,  for  fear  of  death  ;  (3) 
Afraid  to  meet  his  injured  subjects'  rage; 
Strives  with  his  blood  their  vengeance  to  assuage ; 
Owns,  by  his  flight,  the  justice  «f  their  hate, 
And  in  his  burning  dome  he  seeks  his  fate ; 
The  guilty  trembling  wretch  afraid  of  shame, 
And  he  that  lived  in  tire,  (4)  expires  in  flame. 

The  laws  of  nature  thus  o'er  power  prevail'd, 
Freedom  took  place,  and  usurpation  fail'd, 
Stoop'd  low  to  justice,  and  Arbaces'  sword, 
Arbaces,  William  like,  the  land  restored  ; 
Tyrannic  power  received  its  mortal  wound, 
And  government  began  to  know  some  bound  ; 
Nations  inform'd,  their  duty  understood. 
And  limited  their  princes  by  the  public  good  :  (5) 
The  sovereign  law  of  reason  thought  it  fit, 
And  Median  kings  disdained  not  to  submit :  (6) 


(1)  The  parable  here  will  so  far  hold  good,  that  both 
.hese  great  men  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  set 
nations  free  from  royal  oppressions  ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  liken  (lie  late  king  to  Sardanapalus  in  hi* 
crimes  at  all ;  the  justice  due  to  the  memory  of  an  enemy 
shall  no  more  be  forgotten  here  than  to  their  crimes. 

(2)  Sardanapalus  was  so  dispirited  at  his  own  guilt  and 
the  general  defection  of  his  subjects,  that  he  offered  no 
resistance,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  palace,  and 
setting  it  on  fire,  acted  all   the   extremes  of  fear  and 
despair. 

(3)  To  die  by  our  own  hands  is  to  die  for  fear  of  death ; 
and  certainly  all  self-murders  and  desperations  are  the 
effects  of  fear. 

(4)  The  heat  of  an  unbridled  lust  and  vicious  appetite, 
I  think,  is  not  unjustly  represented  as  a  fire,  and  innume 
rable  instances  will  justify  it. 

(5)  The   Median  government  was  certainly  a  compact 
between  Arbaces  and  the  people  for  conditions  of  rule, 
and  the  mention  we  have  in  scripture  of  the  laws  of  the 
Medes, — Daniel,  vi, — in  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Median, 
and  the  posterity  of   Arbaccs,  which  were  unalterable, 
plainly  confirms  it  tn  me ;  for  if  such  a  law  was  fixed, 
which  was  unalterable,  then  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
prince  to  alter  it,  by  consequence  it  was  superior  to  his 
power,  if  so  he  was  limited  by  it.  and  might  be  limited  in 
government,  or  he  could  be  so  in  nothing.     The  kings  of 
Media  did  certainly  submit  to  rule  by  laws  and  statutes 
made  by  the  people,  not  the  king. 

(6)  And  thus  the  limitation  of  power  and  superiority  of 
laws  in  matters  of  government,  have  an  original  in  the 
very  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  holy  text  gives  such 
an  instance  of  the  limited  power  of  kings,  and  their  sub 
jection  to  the  laws  of  their  own  making,  that  I  know  no 
instances  in  the  world  can  come  up  to  it ;  and  I  have 
chosen  to  make  no  paraphrase  in  the-  verse  upon  this  sub 
ject,  but  leave  it  in  plain  words,  for  all  men's  understand 
ing.     The  princes  and  rulers  under  Darius,  the  Metiian 
king,   having  resolved   the   destruction    of   the    prophet 
Daniel,   l.nd  their  eontrivnnee  thus  to  get  a   law  made, 
that  no  man  should  pray  to  any  God,  or  make  any  request 
to  any  man,  but  to  the  king,  for  such  a  time, — Daniel, 
vi,    7.       Now,    knowing    that    Darius    was    so   fond    of 
Dui.iel  that  he  would  not  be  directly  prevailed  upon  to 
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When  kings  submit  to  rules  of  government, 
"Tis  not  submission,  truly,  but  consent. 
He  that  would  reign,  but  reign  without  a  rule, 
Conceals  the  magistrate,  and  shows  the  fool ; 


hurt  him,  they  form  this  project,  and  tender  it  to  the  king 
in  their  council,  or  assembly,  or  parliament,  and  they 
bring  in  a  bill  of  occasional  conformity,  and  desire  the 
king  to  pass  it,  not  discovering  their  persecuting  design 
against  the  innocent,  who  they  certainly  knew  would  not 
omit  his  duty,  and,  consequently,  would  fall  into  the 
snare.  That  this  was  a  national  law,  or  act  of  parlia 
ment,  the  text  is  happily  particular  in,  v.  7;  "All  the 
presidents  of  the  kingdoms,  governors,  princes;"  there 
is  their  House  of  Lords,  "counsellors,  and  captains;" 
there  is  their  House  of  Commons,  "  consulted  together,  to 
establish  a  royal  statute."  Where  I  observe — 1.  To  make 
a  statute,  required  the  assembling  and  consulting  of  the 
princes,  counsellors,  great  men,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  king,  so 
that  legislation  was  thus  early  vested  in  the  persons  to  be 
governed.  2.  The  king  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  approve 
and  sign  the  decree,  the  making  it,  and  consulting  about  it, 
required  the  assembling  the  heads  of  the  people.  3.  When 
the  parliament,  or  assembly  of  princes  and  counsellors, 
had  made  a  law,  and  the  king  had  signed  it,  even  the  king 
himself  could  not  alter  it ;  so  that  the  making  of  laws  was 
in  the  people,  and  when  made,  they  will  be  superior  even 
to  the  king  himself.  4.  Nay,  the  king  had  not  power, 
after  a  law  was  made,  so  much  as  to  suspend  its  execution 
on  the  criminal ;  all  which  are  deducible  directly  from  the 
example  of  the  prophet.  Nor  is  the  king's  signing  this 
decree,  or  statute,  left  here  to  his  arbitrary  choice,  but  the 
text  is  plain.  The  princes,  counsellors,  &c.,  "assemble 
together  to  the  king,"  v.  C,  that  is,  in  our  parliament 
terms,  both  houses  joined  in  an  address  to  his  Majesty; 
for  the  reason  of  his  passing  this  law,  they  tell  him, 
"  they  have  all  consulted  together,"  or  because  they  have 

all  consulted as  appears  by  the  very  next  words. 

V.  8,  "Now,  O  king,  establish  the  decree,  and  sign  the 
writing,"  or,  in  our  phrase,  since  both  houses  have  unani 
mously  passed  this  act,  we  hope  your  Majerty  will  not 
refuse  your  royal  assent,  for  we  have  all  consulted  to 
gether  about  it.  And  to  confirm  this,  and  prove  that  it  is 
no  forced  construction,  see  the  next,  words,  v.  9,  "  Where 
fore  King  Darius  signed  the  writing,  and  the  decree,"  even 
for  that  reason.  Now  observe  the  treatment  these  people 
gave  their  king,  upon  the  ripening  of  the  plot.  They  find 
Daniel  praying,  as  they  knew  before  they  should,  at  the 
window  of  his  chamber  looking  towards  Jerusalem,  as 
was  the  custom  of  their  country,  from  the  words  of  So 
lomon,  in  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  "  Hearken  thou 
to  the  supplication  of  thy  people  Isreal,  when  they  shall 
pray  towards  this  place,"  I.  Kings,  viii,  30.  Away  they 
go  to  the  king,  and  first  demand  a  recognition  of  the  law 
from  him,  v.  12,  "  Then  they  came  near,  and  spake 
before  the  king,  concerning  the  king's  decree,  Hast  thou 
not  signed  a  decree,  that  every  man  that  shall  ask  a 
petition  of  any  God  or  man,  within  thirty  days,  save  of 
thee,  O  king,  shall  be  cast  into  the  den  of  lions."  Well, 
says  the  king,  I  have,  and  you  know  when  it  is  done,  I 
cannot  undo  it,  but,  "According  to  the  laws  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians,  it  altereth  not."  Then  they  tell  him  the 
story  of  Daniel,  how  he  had  not  regarded  the  law,  nor  the 
king's  signing  it,  v.  13.  Now  observe  the  king's  conduct, 
v.  15,  "  Then  the  king,  when  he  heard  these  things,  was 
sore  displeased  with  himself,"  i.  e.  for  passing  such  a  law 
unadvisedly,  without  making  some  proviso,  or  exception, 
for  his  beloved  Daniel,  "  and  he  set  his  heart  on  Daniel,  to 
deliver  him,  and  he  laboured  to  the  going  down  of  the  sun 
to  deliver  him."  This  passage  is  a  most  significant  expres 
sion  of  the  extremity  of  the  king's  affairs,  and  how  he  la 
boured  between  the  affection  he  had  for  the  prophet,  and 
his  respect  for  the  law.  He  laboured  till  sun-set,  where  we 
may  suppose,  I  believe,  without  any  arrogance,  that  he 
laboured  by  persuading  the  great  men  to  spare  him  ;  it  is 
plain  he  did  not  labour  with  himself  to  he  willing  and 
easy  to  deliver  him  up,  but  the  words  are  express,  "  he 
laboured  to  deliver  him."  Note  here,  the  king  had  no 
dispensing  power,  the  criminal  the  law  condemns  must 
be  executed,  even  the  king  himself  could  not  reprieve 
him.  And  though  the  king  suspended  the  execution  but 
one  day,  see  the  unweariness  and  clamour  is  raised, 
"Then,"  that  is  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  "  these 
men  assembled  unto  the  king."  Now  mark  the  emphasis, 
they  do  not  come  with  another  humble  address  to  his 
Majesty,  that  the  laws  might  be  put  in  execution,  but 
they  come  with  a  claim  of  right,  "  Know,  O  king,  that 
the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  is,  that  no  decree,  or 
statute,  which  the  king  establisheth  may  be  changed,"  as 


Since,  would  he  summon  up  his  common  sense, 
And  read  the  laws  of  nature, 

self-defence. 

He'd  find  no  people  would  the  bondage  bear, 
One  moment  longer  than  obliged  by  fear: 
Nature  would  certainly  depose  that  power, 
That  given  to  save  was  practised  to  devour. 

The  bold  Assyrian,  (1)  first  in  the  essay, 
Sunk  in  the  new  attempt  of  tyranny, 
He  first  the  black  degenerate  project  tried, 
The  first  in  the  attempt,  and  first  that  died. 

Nor  died  alone,  empire  itself  gave  way, 
Usurp'd  dominion  fell,  the  strong  decay, 
The  just  resentment  of  an  injured  nation, 
Vast  in  effort,  as  vast  the  provocation ; 
Stopp'd  not  at  one  effeminate  prince's  fall, 
Too  great  the   mischief,  and  the  cure  (2)  too 

small ; 

Their  juster  aims  at  higher  objects  lie,  (3) 
Not  to  kill  tyrants,  but  the  tyranny  ; 
Sardanapalus  was  indeed  the  name, 
But  'twas   oppression's  self  burnt  in  the   royal 

flame  : 

if  they  had  said,  sir,  we  come  to  demand  our  rights  and 
liberties,  according  to  the  known  laws  of  this  land,  and  to 
tell  you,  sir,  that  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  the  land  is 
illegal,  and  is  not  in  your  power.  The  king  took  their 
meaning  presently,  and  knowing  he  could  not  contend 
with  them,  or  in  mere  veneration  to  the  most  sacred  au 
thority  of  the  law,  gives  them  no  answer,  but  delivers  up 
Daniel  to  their  mercy.  His  concern  for  him  when  he  was 
in  his  enemies'  hands  appears,  v.  18,  "  Then  the  king 
went  to  his  palace,  and  passed  the  night  fasting,  neither 
were  the  instruments  of  music  brought  before  him,  and  his 
sleep  went  from  him."  Here  is  his  concern  for  him  illus 
trated  farther,  by  his  running  to  the  den  of  lions  in  the 
morning  to  know  how  it  had  fared  with  him  ;  his  joy  at  his 
knowledge  of  his  deliverance ;  and  his  severe  revenge  upon 
iis  accusers,  as  may  be  seen  at  large,  v.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 
24.  Here's  an  original  monarch,  whose  sacred  absolute 
power  and  dominion  could  not  save  a  favourite  from  the 
force  of  the  law,  though  falsely  accused.  Here  is  the  due 
sovereignty  of  the  law  so  acknowledged  and  so  recognised 
as  no  prince  in  Europe  could  stoop  to.  Not  King  Charles 
:he  First  parted  with  his  beloved  Strafford ;  not  Charles  the 
Second  with  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  Star-Chamber ; 
iiot  King  James  with  his  crown,  or  King  William  with  his 
Blue-Guards,  with  a  fortieth  part  of  the  reluctance ;  hut 
:he  law  was  passed,  and  the  king  had  no  power  to  alter  or 
suspend  it.  Thus  the  superiority  of  the  law  to  kingly 
power  was  acknowledged  in  the  Median  and  Persian  mon 
archy,  and  King  Darius,  though  as  potent  a  prince  as  most 
that  ever  reigned,  veiled  his  crown  to  the  regency  of  law, 
and  acknowledged  himself  unable  to  alter  it,  or  suspend  its 
execution. 

(1)  We  find  no  account  of  the  tyrannies  of  any  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchs  till  this  of  Sardanapalus,  from  whence 
I  presume  him  at  least  the  first  that  made  such  a  horrible 
figure  on  the  throne,  and  that  carried  his  lusts  and  luxury 
to  such  a  height  as  made  the  people  abhor  him  and  take 
arms. 

(2)  It  had  been  of  small  advantage  to  the  people  to  have 
dethroned  Sardanapalus  only,  and  then  have  submitted  to 
the   tyranny  of  his   postnrity,   and  therefore  some  have 
thought  that  he  did  not  wilfully  burn  himself  in  his  palace, 
though  authors  all  say  so,  but  that  being  enclosed  in  his 
palace  by  Arbaces  and  his  forces,  the  house  was  iired  in 
the  assault,  either  by  the  soldiers  or  by  accident,  and  that 
as  he  would  not  suffer  the  people  to  come  in,  fearing  their 
fury  to  his  person,  so  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  come 
out  or  to  make  his  escape,  and  by  this  obstinacy  on  both 
sides  he  perished  with  all  his  wealth,  family,  and  posterity. 

(3)  Upon  his  death  the  empire  divided  between  Belochus 
and  Arbaces  ;  the  Median  empire  began  in  Arbaces,  which 
was  not  an  empire  of  arbitrary  power  as  the  other,  hut  a 
capitulation  between  Arbaces   and  the  people— and  the 
Median  laws,  famous  in  scripture,  are  the  first  we  read  of 
among  the  heathen  world,  which,  unless  they  were  pos- 
tulatas  of  government,  it  will  be  hard  for  any  to  assign 
what  they  were  for. 
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Tyrannic  power  extended  lay  and  dead, 
And  mighty  reason  govern'd  in  its  stead.  (1) 

Nor  could  the  monarchy  do  less  than  die, 
Stabb'd  with  the  poison'd  steel  of  tyranny, 
The  strong  revolving  force  of  right  and  law, 
When  once  erect,  pow'r  must  of  course  withdraw ; 
Thus  fell  the  phantosm  of  a  right  divine, 
And  tyranny  (2)  itself  o'erthrew  the  line. 
The  Assyrian  forfeited  the  sacred  name, 
Calcined  his  gold,  (3)  and  golden  title,  in  the 

flame; 

In  ignominious  death  (4)  resign'd  his  crown, 
To  that  just  power  that  did  his  crimes  dethrone ; 
Reason,  the  agent  of  the  power  divine, 
Fix'd  there  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  line  ;  (5) 
The  first  memento  mori  in  the  state, 
T*  admonish  tyrants  of  their  certain  fate, 
To  tell  them  timely  what  they  must  expect, 
Who  nature's  light  and  reason's  laws  reject. 
Arbaces  next  the  Median  sceptre  sway'd, 
By  law  he  ruled,  and  they  by  law  obey'd, 
The  Median  justice  knew  no  right  divine, 
They  ruled  by  native  merit,  not  by  line ; 
For  justice  'twas  the  Median  sword  he  drew ; 
For  justice  always  was  the  subjects'  due : 
That  sword  Arbaces  first,  the  tyrants  awe, 
Erected  Median  right  in  Median  law  j 
'Twas  he  that  taught  men  that  'twas  nature's") 

due, 
When  they're  oppress'd,  th'  oppressors  to  pur-  > 

sue, 

And  sixteen  Median  monarchs  own'd  it  true,    ) 
That  kings  their  subjects'  freedom  should  defend, 
But  when  they  tyrannize,  their  power  must  end  j 
That  liberty's  the  just  intent  of  peace, 
The  only  standard  public  happiness  ; 
The  birthright  of  the  world,  with  life  bestow'd, 
Which  most  men  will  defend,  and  all  men  should. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  next  in  blood  and  state, 
From  great  Arbaces,  how  degenerate  ! 
Concurring  Providence  the  people  join, 
And  quite  demolish'd  all  his  right  divine, 
Th'  insatiate  tyrant  proved  the  ample  jest, 
They  turn'd  him  grazing,  (6)  when  he  turn'd  a 
beast  ;  (7) 


(1)  The  succeeding  kings  of  Assyria  reigned  with  much 
more  conduct,  after  this,  than  before;    and  Senacherib, 
noted  for  the  first  tyrant,  met  with  a  fate  suitable  to  his 
wickedness;    and  as  the  Assyrian   kings    deviated   into 
tyranny  they  dwindled  away  in  strength,  and  the  Median, 
a  mere  limited  monarchy,  at  last  prevailed  over  them,  and 
united  them  into  one  a  second  time. 

(2)  Their  own  tyranny  was  always  the  overthrow  of  the 
princes  that  fell,  for  it  is  observable,  the  people  never,  or 
vi' ry  rarely,  rise  against  just  princes  ;  it  is  oppression,  not 
justice,  that  makes  subjects  uneasy. 

(3)  It  is  said  of  Sardanapalus,  that  he  burnt  all  the 
treasure  he  had  amassed  by  his  infinite  oppressions  with 
himself  in  his  palace. 

(4)  It  was  ignominious  death  because  felo  de  if,  he  de 
stroyed  himself  (if  he  did  it  wilfully)  for  fear  of  the  justice 
of  Arbaces,  and  of  the  just  resentments  of  his  people. 

(5)  The  Assyrian  line  ended  in  Sardanapalus,  as  is  noted 
above,  according  to  Sleidan.      "Hi    dno   prefect!   mo- 
nari-hiam  post  inter  se  partuntur,  et  Belochus  quedcm 
Babylonia,  Arbaces  vero  Medorum  atque  Pcrsarum  rex 
fact  us  eat." — '  Sleidan  de  Monarchiis,'  lib.  i,  p.  12. 

(6)  "  Quam  hotrendo  spectaculo  deus  et  exemplo  snper- 
liiam  'jus,  ut  Daniel  ait,  sit  ultus,  opene  pretium  est,  ut 
cum  omnes  roortales,  turn  reges  imprimis  nc  viri  principvs 
diligentcr  legant,  et  considerent,  quo  videlicet  majestatem 
divinam  revereantur,  et  offlcium  suum  erga  populum  sibi 
commiKsum  faciant. — '  Sleidan  de  Monarchiis,'  lib.  i,  p.  20. 

(7)  It  is  allowed,  he  was  deprived  of  hit  reason  by  his. 


Nature,  in  lines,  that  all  the  world  might  read, 
Had  put  a  non  sum  dignus  on  his  head, 
To  let  us  know  that  kings,  when  they  declinr, 
Are  no  more  kings  ...  the  person's  not  divine ; 
The  merit  only  all  the  sanction  brings, 
Tyrants  their  title  lose,  and  are  no  longer  kings. 

Cambyscs  (1)  then  the  costly  method  tried, 
And  all  the  rules  of  human  rule  defied, 
But  gorged  with  blood  and  incest  quickly  found, 
His  throne  usurp'd  and  the  usurper  crown'd  ; 
Oppress'd  with  tyrants  nature  roused  by  force, 
To  stop  destruction  in  its  early  course, 
The  injured  people,  people  injured  must. 
Or  to  their  native  rights  they'd  be  unjust, 
Took  the  strong  reins  of  government  in  hand, 
And  wiser  magi  (2)  soon  restored  the  land  ; 
Concurring  justice  gave  the  nations  rest, 
The  monarchs,  not  the  monarchy  supprest ; 
The  tyrants  they  dissolved,  but  not  the  crown, 
They  pull'd  the  mischief,  not  the  manner  down  ; 
Justice  the  hated  tyrants  will  disown, 
And  laws  of  nature  supersede  a  throne. 

Satire,  give  testimony  to  the  name,  (3) 
And  let  thy  lines  record  their  ancient  fame ; 
How  they  deposed  despotic  power  by  forcr. 
But  still  retain'd  just  government  in  course  ; 
Nor  did  ambition,  lust  of  rule,  or  pride, 
In  their  untainted  cabinet  preside, 
Unbiass'd  justice  govern'd  their  design, 
Their  government  was  really  divine ; 
And  though  they  strove  with  their  encroaching 

lord, 

They  both  the  laws  and  monarchy  restored  : 
'Twas  native  right  did  all  their  laws  maintain, 
This  right  restored  the  king,  but  not  the  man. 

Justice  directed  choice  should  fame  obey, 
And  thus  return'd  directed  monarchy; 
Nature  to  proper  channels  things  restored, 
And  people  bow'd  to  their  elected  lord.  (4) 


ntolerable  pride,  and  the  people  of  course  dismissed  him 
from  the  government  as  a  madman ;  and  it  is  a  proof  that 
when  monarchs  turn  mad  and  brutal  their  being  deprived 
of  a  capacity  to  govern  authorises  the  people  to  dismiss 
them  from  the  administration. 

(1)  Cambyses,  the  last  successive  prince  of  the  new  race 
if  the  Persian  monarchs,  proved  a  murderer  and  a  horrible 
tyrant.     History  relates  him  mad,  some  think  it  was  but 
furious  rather;   having  murdered  his  brother  and  sister, 
and  several   of  the   Persian   nobility,   and  finding  them 
resolved   to  revenge  the  excesses  of  such  a  tyrant,   he 
wounded  himself  with  a  poisoned  sword,  and  died  in  his 
expedition  to  Kgypt ;  see  an  abridgment  of  his  wickedness 
in  the   '  Notation  upon  Sleidan  de  Monarchiis.'     "  Cam 
byses  secundus  monarcha  Persarus,  patri  suo  Cyro  dissi- 
milimus  fuit,  ebriosus,  iracundus,  crudelis,  ct  incestuosus : 
reprchensus  a  prexaspi  propter  continuam  ebrietatem,  tilii 
ejus  cor  sagitta  transfixit,  ac  illud  patri  ostcndens  dixit,  se 
ctiam  ebrium  bene  sagittare  posse.    Occidit  fratrem  smer- 
dim  sororem  Meroen,  et  octo  Persarus  proceres  rivos  in 
caput  defodit.     Jnterrogavtt  jurisconsultos  Peraarum,  an 
sibi  licitum  esset  propriam  sororem  ducere,  illi  respondere, 
nullam  quidcm  talem  legem  apud  ccrsas  extare,  sed  tamen 
aliam,  qua  rcgi  quod  libeat,  liceat.     Tandem  furiosus  cum 
equum  conscenderet,  evaginato  siia  sponte  gladio,  seipsum 
vulneravit,  atque  ita  obiit." — '  Not.  Sleid.  Mon.,'   lib.  i, 
p.  2fi. 

(2)  That  the  magi  governed  in  the  absence  of  Cambyses 
authors  agree,  and  though  they  were  afterwards  slain,  yet 
they  laid  the  true  foundation  of  the  people's  liberty,   and 
the  election  of  Darius  was  a  demonstration  of  it. 

(3)  The  name  of  the  magi. 

(4)  Darius,  the  son  of  Uystaspes,  was  elected  king  of  the 

by  the  known  stratagem  of  his  horse  neighing  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  this  was  an  knowing  that,  upon  the 
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tie  benefit  of  law. 

:  regal  power  began,  "} 

:  regal  power  maintain, 

ver's  inverted  and  in  vain  :     J 


Satire,  to  less  remote  examples  come, 
And  search  precedents  in  politer  Rome ; 
Rome,  who  for  conquest  to  the  world  was  sent 
The  standard  of  exactest  government ; 
Famous  for  pow'r,  for  order,  and  for  law, 
By  which  they  kept  the  conquer'd  world  in  awe  ; 
Subordination  kept  alive  the  state, 
For  no  men  better  served  the  magistrate  : 
Their  government  we  never  find  betray'd, 
None  better  ruled,  and  better  none  obey'd  ; 
Their  kings  knew  how  to  reign,  their  subjects 

saw 

The  reason  and  the  benefit  of  law. 
Justice  and  virtue  regal 

Justice  and  virtue  regal  r 

Without  them  power's  inverted 

For  power,  to  violence  inclined,  must  cease, 
And  violence  itself  will  bring  the  world  to  peace. 

Tarquin  this  state  enigma  well  explain'd,      ~l 
Securely  he,  as  long  as  justly,  reign'd,  ( 

Till  chaste  Lucretia's  rape  the  Roman  sceptre  f 
stain'd ;  J 

From  the  first  minute  of  the  hateful  fact, 
His  superseded  justice  ceased  to  act. 
The  people  startled  at  the  horrid  crime, 
A  fact  unknown  to  Romans  : 

From  that  time 

They'd  no  more  homage,  no  just  tribute  bring, 
The  tyrant  once  commenced,  they  knew  no  king. 
Tarquin  the  Roman  chastity  abused  ; 
Tarquin  the  Romans  for  that  deed  refused  : 
The  free-born  Romans  scorn  the  hateful  crime, 
Too  black  for  verse,  and  too  obscene  for  rhyme. 

Brutus  demands,  Brutus  they  thought  a  fool,  (1) 
If  ravishers  could  e'er  be  fit  to  rule: 
He  ask'd,  but  none  could  make  the  just  reply, 
How  he  could  reign  that  had  deserved  to  die. 

Arm'd  with  just  rage,  just  rage  inspired  their 

zeal, 

They  all  the  laws  of  government  repeal ; 
Deposed  the  very  blood,  expell'd  the  race, 
And  all  the  marks  of  family  deface. 
Such  horror  fill'd  the  generous  Roman  state, 
The  blood  of  Tarquin  felt  a  Tarquin's  fate  ;  (2) 


cess  of  a  succession,  it  was  in  the  people  to  choose  their 
own  monarch. 

( 1 )  When  Tarquin  had  committed  the  rape  upon  Lucretia, 
Brutus,  who  was  before  counted  but  a  mean-spirited  fellow, 
of  no  parts,  began  to  make  the  first  exclamation  against 
Tarquin,  and  never  suffered  the  Romans  to  rest  till  they 
had  entered  into   a  solemn  oath  to  revenge  her  death. 
"Sextus  Tarquinius  honestam  matronam  Lucretiam  per 
vim  stuprasset  et  ilia  vindicandae  castitatis  ergo  seipsam 
interfecisset  statim  secuta  fuit   defectio  autore  imprimis 
Junio  Bruto.     Tarquinio  in  exilium  pulso,  Romani  sanc- 
tissimo  Sacramento  se  obstrinxerunt,  neminem  imposterum 
Romas  regnare   passuros:    ita'  abrogata  monarchia  insti- 
tuerunt  libertatem.— '  Sleidan  de  Monarches,'  lib.  i,    'E- 
chard's  Rom.  Hist.,'  vol.  i. 

(2)  The  hatred  of  the   Romans   against  the  family  of 
Tarquin  was  such,  that  they  would  never  after  name  any 
of  their  children  Tarquin,  but  abhorred  the  very  name, 
and  Junius  Brutus,  who,  upon  the  alteration  of  the  govern 
ment,  was  made  consul,  executed  justice  upon  his  own 
sons,  and  stood  himself  upon  the  judgment-seat,  and  saw 
them  put  to  death,  for  conspiring  to  restore  the  family  of 
Tarquin  to  the  throne.     "Uuedam  etiam  nomina  populo 
exosa  adeoque  perpetua  quasi  oblivionc  damnantur,  quo 
consilio  Brutus  collegam  suum  Tarquinium  Collatinam  urbe 
expulit  non  propter  aliam  causam  quam  ut  exosum  Tar- 
quinorum  nomen  peuiturez  memoria  itomana  tolleretur." 
— '  Notit.  Sleid.  <le  Mon.'  p.  50. 


I  Such  deep  revenge  pursued  the  hateful  act, 
Their  memory  grew  nauseous  as  the  fact ; 
No  man  would  ever  give  his  son  the  name, 
For  blood  abhorr'd,  and  for  that  lust,  infame 
It  would  a  certain  mark  of  scandal  show, 

j  Tarquin  would  then  ha'  been  as  Judas  now. 

Unhappy  Collatin,  (1)  whose  juster  fame, 
Sunk  in  the  mere  misfortune  of  the  name  ; 
Whose  bright  unspotted  virtue  felt  a  blow, 
The  Roman  rage  at  Tarquin's  crime  to  show; 
That  fell  a  sacrifice  of  pop'lar  heat, 
And  in  the  very  name  received  a  fate, 
I  Tho'  ne'er  was  better  man  or  magistrate. 

Yet  Tarquin  was  of  Rome's  most  sacred  line, 
And  had,  if  ever  king  had,  right  divine. 
From  Romulus,  (2)  by  fate  preserved,  he  sway'd 
That  government  whom  all  the  world  obey'd  ; 
In  just  descent  and  primogenial  claim, 
His  royal  blood  flow'd  with  unmingled  stream  ; 
No  dormant  title  waited  there  to  try, 
The  strong  dispute  of  his  authority; 
No  rival  envied  him  the  Roman  crown, 
'Twas    tyrant    Tarquin    pull'd    King    Tarquin 

down: 

Nothing  but  crime  unfitted  him  to  reign, 
And  crime  once  ruling  him,  he  ruled  in  vain. 
Rapes  and  oppressions  overthrew  his  right, 
And  sunk  his  ruin'd  kingdom  in  his  sight. 
Th'  oppressor  forfeited  his  crown  and  life, 
And  both  were  stabb'd  at  once  by  chaste  Lucre- 

tia's  knife ; 
The    injured    matron's    blood    due    vengeance 

calls, 
And  tyrant  Tarquin  (3)  a  just  victim  falls. 

Inquire  no  more  how  Julius  Caesar  fell, 
And  second  Brutus  (4)  strove  Rome's  bondage 
to  expel : 


(1)  The  name  of  Tarquin  was  so  odious  to  the  people 
upon  this  occasion  that  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  Brutus  his 
colleague,  or  fellow-consul,  was  put  out  and  expelled  the 
city,  though  otherwise  a  virtuous  and  innocent  man,  only 
because  his  name  was  Tarquin.    Vide  the  following  quo 
tations  : — 

"  Collegae  quoque  suo,  Tarquinio  Collatino  imperium 
abrogabat,  qui  fuerat  socius  in  expellendis  regibus,  et 
consiliorum  etiam  adjutor." 

"Idque  Cicero  defendit,  ut  juste  factum,  et  patriae  turn 
utile,  turn  honestum  fuisse  dicit,  ut  nomen  Tarquiniorum, 
et  memoria  regni  tolleretur." 

"Hoc  Bruti  factum  scelus  Tarquinium  vero  bonum  ct 
innocentem  virum  nominal." — '  Sleidan  de  Monarchiis," 
lib.  i,  p.  50. 

(2)  The  seventh  king  from  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  builder  of  the  Roman  kingdom.     Rom 
ulus,  the  first ;   the  second,  Numa  Pompilius ;   the  third, 
Tullius  Hostilius ;   the  fourth,  Ancus  Martius ;   the  fifth, 
Tullus  Tarquinfus  I'riscus  ;  the  sixth,  Servius  Tullius ;  the 
seventh  and  last,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  father  of  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  that  ravished  Lucretia,  and  for  whose  rape, 
the  father  espousing  his  son,  and  himself  also  a  very  great 
tyrant,   was   deposed,    the  monarchy  dissolved,  and   the 
Roman  government  turned  into  a  commonwealth,  the  best 
regulated,  at  first,  that  ever  the  world  saw. 

(3)  Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  father  of  Tarquin  that  ra 
vished  Lucretia,  was  a  tyrant,  and  destroyed  the  Roman 
liberty.      Fide   'Notit.  Sleid.,'  lib.  i,  p.  48.    "Tarquinius 
superbus,  qui  regnum  in  tyrannidem  convertit  et  optimareg 
omni  autoritate  spoliavit."    So  that  the  fury  of  the  people 
was  still  just  in  dethroning  the  father,  though  he  was  not 
actually  guilty  of  the  rape  of  Lucretia  ;  and  one  fell  for  hig 
lust,  the  other  for  his  tyranny. 

(4)  Junius  Brutus  was  the  deposer  of  Tarquin,  another 
Junius  Brutus  was  the  principal  contriver  and  inannger  of 
the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar. 
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What  tho*  by  different  means  it  was  procured, 

This  by  the  dagger,  ( I )  that,  the  people's  sword, 

Equal  the  crimes,  equal  the  cause  of  hate, 

This  chaste  Lucretia  ruvish'd,  that,  the  state  :  (2) 

This  tyrant  only  infant  Rome  opprcss'd, 

That,  Rome,  and  all  the  Roman  world,  distress'd. 

Nor  trace  we  all  the  Roman  monsters  here, 
That  rose  and  fell  by  tumult,  blood,  and  war; 
From  their  alternate  heads  they  snatch'd  the 

crown, 
Fools  set  them  up,  (3)  and  madmen  pull'd  them 

down. 

Possession  was  the  utmost  right  they  knew, 
The  legions  that  maintain'd  it  gave  it  too ; 
The^'us  divinum  just  as  long  remain'd 
As  force  could  keep  what  they  by  iorce  obtain'd ; 
Thus  six-and-thirty  bullies  gain'd  a  crown  ;  (4) 
Thus  six-and-thirty  tyrants  they  pull'd  down. 
Successive  violence  o'errun  the  age ; 
The  town  a  shambles,  and  the  throne  a  stage. 

See  to  what  wild  excesses  nature  runs, 
When  virtue  dies,  and  vice  possesses  crowns ; 
When  kings  to  lawless  rule  lay  furious  claims, 
And  drive  the  injured  people  to  extremes: 
Rapes,  murders,  violence,  and  fury  here, 
Assassinations,  death,  and  tumult  there  ; 
All  things  to  general  ruin  seem  to  haste, 
And  future  mischief's  ripen'd  by  the  past. 

Satire,  the  sovereign  justice  let's  adore, 
And   view   the  fate  of  madmen  crown'd  with 

power. 

Justinian  (5)  gorged  with  blood,  with  fury  blind, 
Bent  to  destroy  the  world,  and  blast  mankind, 
With  rage  and  death  his  wild  desires  inflamed, 
Against  the  world  his  rage  and  death  proclaim'd  : 
He  scorn'd  clandestine  murder,  (6)  and  the  fate 
Of  here  und  there  a  little  magistrate, 

(1)  The  assassination  of  princes  is  not  at  all  argued  from 
hence ;  yet  all  agree  that  Brutus  acted  in  this  from  the 
same  principle  that  Juiiius  Brutus  acted  before,  when  he 
caused  his  own  son  to  be  executed,   for  attempting  to 
enslave  the  common- wealth ;  and,  according  to  the  notions 
of  government  in  those  days,  it  was  esteemed  a  just  and 
lawful  method;  a  tyrant,  for  such  Ca-sar  was,  and  one 
that  had  subdued  the  common-wealth  by  force,  being  es 
teemed  as  a  mad  dog,  that  every  one  ought  to  destroy, 
and  give  no  law  to:  and  Brutus,  who  had  been  extremely 
obliged  by  C'iesar,  could  not  act  from  any  other  principle, 
for  it  is  plain,  by  the  consequences,  neither  he,  nor  any  of 
the  conspirators,  attempted  to  set  themselves  up  in  Ca-sar's 
place,  but  their  design  appeared  to  be  purely  to  restore 
the  Roman  liberty. 

(2)  That  the  state,  i.  e.  Caesar  had  ravished  the  Romans 
of  their  virgin  liberty,  and  brought  them  under  the  absolute 
subjection  of  his  power,  ruling   by  his  legions,  and  the 
violence  of  the  soldiery,  as  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  all  those 
western  parts  of  the  world. 

(3)  The  deposing  and    killing   the    Roman    emperors 
would  be  endlesj  to  enumerate  ;  no  man  can  pretend  they 
had  any  divine  right,  who  were  most  of  them  of  mean 
birth,  and  proclaimed  by  the  soldiery. 

(1)  Valeiitinian,  the  son  of  a  roper;  Jovian,  of  mean 
birth,  and  a  foot-soldier,  and  the  like,  they  came  in  by 
force,  and  were  driven  out  by  force,  and  six-and-thirty  of 
them  were  murdered  by  one  another. 

(5)  This  was  not  Justinian  the  Great,  but  Justinian  the 
Second,  Emperor  of  the  Kast,  successor  to  Constantino 
IV,  the  greatest  tyrant  the  world  ever  saw,  in  his  design, 
and,  indeed,  the  very  destroyer  of  the  Koiuan  empire. 

(G)  After  he  had  murdered  abundance  of  his  servant: 
and  friends,  suffered  his  own  mother  to  be  insulted  and 
whipped  by  Stephen,  a  Persian,  surveyor  of  his  works,  who 
caused  abundance  of  his  poor  labourers  to  be  put  to 
death  whenever  they  did  not  please  him ;  hanged  un  se- 


His  talent  lay  in  massacre  and  blood, 
Not  running  down  in  rivers,  but  a  flood. 
Imperial  cities  he  at  once  condemn'd, 
And  less  than  general  mischiefs -he  contcmn'd. 
Deposed,  (1)  and  by  the  injured  subjects  gtay'd, 
His  bloody  hand  by  force  his  fate  obey'd  ; 
In  just  contempt  was  stigmatized,  and  seat 
To  learn  his  own  mistakes  in  banishment. 
Too  mild  Lcontius,  (2)  that  by  halves  rcdcem'd, 
And  acted  less  the  saviour  than  he  seem'd  : 
Had  he  the  tyrant's  fate  secured,  and  paid 
The  debt  of  blood,  and  nature's  laws  obey'd, 
The  Chersonesan  plains  had  ne'er  been  stain'd 
With  blood  of  nations 

Justinian,  so  the  Roman  fates  agreed, 
To  empire  does  a  second  time  succeed ; 
Swell'd  with  redoubled  vengeance  he  returns, 
His  breast  with  terrors  and  resentment  burns ; 
Resolved  the  double  tyrant  to  display, 
And  all  the  debt  of  ten  years'  exile  pay. 
His  mutilated  face,  (3)  and  murder'd  friends, 
Excite  the  unheard  mischiefs  he  intends  ; 
Gives  a  pretence  to  his  cngend'ring  lust, 
And  pleases  him  to  think  his  vengeance  just. 

Not  pers'nal  rage,  to  single  heads  extends, 
He  murders  nations,  and  dispeoples  lands : 
Sends  his  directed  legions  to  devour, 
And  make  whole  kingdoms  sink   beneath    his 

power. 

The  Chersonesans  feel  his  mighty  hate  ; 
I'll'  abandon'd  plains  made  waste  and  desolate  : 
The  numerous  cities  spoil'd ;  the  thousands  slain, 
The  monuments  of  barbarous  rage  remain. 

Nor  satisfied  with  half  a  million  slain  ; 
Grieved  and  uneasy  at  the  few  remain  ; 


veral  of  the  nobility  by  the  heels,  and  tormented  them, 
and  murdered  others.  This  way  of  destruction  being  too 
narrow  for  the  compass  of  his  bloody  designs,  he  resolved 
to  finish  it  at  once,  by  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  inha 
bitants  of  his  imperial  city  of  Constantinople. 

(1)  The  people  having  some  intelligence  of  his  design, 
apply  themselves  to  Leontius,  whom  he  had  made  general 
of  his  army  in  Greece,  and  having  given  him  his   instruc 
tions,  ordered  him  to  be  gone  the  next  day,  but  the  true 
design  was  to  have  him  out  of  the  way. 

(2)  Lcontius  finding  how  matters  went,  and  moved  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  citizens,  taking  his  guards  with  him, 
surprised  the  emperor's  guards,  and  afterwards   hiniM-lf, 
and  delivered  him  to  the  people,  who  condemned  him  to 
have  his  nose  mutilated,  or  slit,  and  to  be  banished  to  the 
Pontick  Chersonesus.     Apsimarius,  who  afterwards  was 
em  pei  or,  wrote  to  the  people  of  Chersonesus  to  kill  him, 
which  they,  detesting  him  for  his  tyranny,  intended  to  have 
done,  but  he,  having  intelligence  of  it,  made  his  escape. 
In  his  escape,  being  in  danger  of  drowning,  it  is  said  some 
of  those  about  him  proposed  to  him  to  make  a  vow  to  uod 
Almighty,  that  if  he  would  please  to  spare   him   from 
drowning,  and  restore  him  to  his  power,  he  would  forgive 
all  his  enemies.     To  which,  in  a  rage,  he  replied,  "  No, 
may  God  drown  me  this  moment  rather  than  oblige  me  to 
spare  one  of  them."    Whether  he  said  the  words  or  no,  he 
manifested  it  to  be  his  temper,  for  God,  for  the  sins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  iwrmitting  him  to  recover  the  imperial 
purple,  like  other  tyrants,  was  the  worse  for  his  afflictions. 

(3)  livery  time  he  had  occasion  to  blow  his  nose,  he  fell 
into  a  violent  passion  at  his  subjects,  and  in  revenge  tor 
his  mutilation,  would  often  cause  some  or  other  ol  them 
to  be  put  to  death.     But  his  most  violent  barbarity  was 
against  the  poor  inh.ihitants  of  the  Pontick  Cher 

of  whom  he  remembered  that  they  designed,  as  he  had 
been  told,  to  murder  him,  or  deliver  him  up  to  AJIM- 
marius.  To  be  revenged  of  them,  he  sent  an  army  among 
them,  with  orders  tu  make  a  universal  massacre  of  them, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  which  was  performed  tu  the 
utmost,  in  a  moat  horrible  manner. 
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Tho'   sev'nty   thousand    more    the    waves    de 
vour,  (I) 
He  scorns  to  let  a  wretch  survive  his  power. 

Rouse,  nature  !  (2)  when  a  tyrant  knows  no 

bounds, 

'Tis  then  his  fury  all  his  will  confounds  : 
The  Chersonesan  remnant  must  repay 
Some  blood  for  blood,  Justinian  led  the  way. 
The  passive  wretches  saw  their  country  void, 
Their  towns  laid  waste,  their  families  destroy'd  ; 
Their  prayers  and  tears  had  all  been  made  in 

vain; 

Th*  insatiate  tyrant  hunts  the  few  remain  : 
Late  wisdom  calls  upon  them  in  the  fright, 
Bids  them  leave  off  to  mourn,  and  learn  to 

fight: 

Nature  gives  arms,  and  just  revenge  inflames, 
And  now  the  tyrant's  coming  fate  proclaims. 
Pursued  with  guilt,  a  second  time  he  flies, 
Abandon'd  to  despair,  yields  to  his   fate   and 

dies. 

So  heav'n  decrees,  and  nations  own  it  just, 
When  justice  calls  to  arm,  the  people  must ; 
They  must  the  sword  of  just  revenge  display, 
And  when  they  do,  all  tyrants  must  obey. 

Nothing's  so  vile,  so  cowardly,  and  base, 
Carries  despair  so  open  in  his  face  ; 
So  despicable,  so  c.ontemn'd,  and  cursed, 
As  a  disbanded  tyrant,  from  his  throne  divorced: 
To  their  own  passions  they're  a  certain  prey, 
And  no  men  hang  themselves  so  soon  as  they, 
When  by  the  people's  justice  they're  pursued, 
And  wait  the  mercies  of  the  multitude  : 
He  must  have  brazen  walls  about  his  heart, 
Or  act  by  some  new  undiscover'd  art, 
That  can  the  presence  of  his  soul  command, 
And  so  much  guilt,  and  so  much  danger  too 
withstand. 

Satire,  pay  homage  to  revolving  fate, 
And  view  Rome's  empire's  now  declining  state  ;(3, 
How  to  invading  nations  made  a  prey, 
The  Roman  conquests  foreign  lords  obey. 


(1)  Seventy  thousand  of  them  were  put  on  board  his 
ships,  to  be  slain  in  the  emperor's  sight,  for  his  diversion, 
but  heaven  relieved  them  by  a  kinder  storm,  in  which,  the 
ships  being  cast  away,  they  were  all  drowned. 

(2)  Not  satisfied  yet,  he  sent  a  second  army  to  lay  waste 
the  whole  country,  and  this  roused  nature,  as  is  noted ; 
the  poor  remnant  fly  to  arms,  and  calling  in  Phillipicus  to 
their  aid,  they  take  shipping,  and  sail  directly  to  Constan 
tinople,  and  circumventing  the  tyrant,  dethrone  him,  and 
afterwards  pursuing  him,  cut  oft'  his  head.     The  readers 
of  this  story  would  do  well  to  tell  us  what  these  people 
deserved  for  using  the  Lord's  anointed  in  such  a  manner. 

(3)  The   Roman   empire  began  manifestly  to    decline 
after  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat  to  Constantinople, 
and  was  many  times  overrun  with  the  barbarous  nations 
of  the  north.    Puftendorf,  in  his  introduction  to  the   '  His 
tory  of  Europe,'  argues  very  well,  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  empire  being  settled,  after  it  became  £ 
monarchy,  upon  the  precarious  will  of  the  soldiery,  coulc 
not  be  of  any  long  continuance,  but  prepared  the  way  for 
its  own  ruin:  and,  I  must  add,  it  justified  the  light  of 
possessing  it  to  any  power  that  could  seize  upon  it,  by  its 
own  practice  ;  by  these  invasions  of  foreigners  the  empire 
was  first  weakened,  and,  at  last,  entirely  reduced,  ;is  par 
ticularly  by  the  Germans  and  Goths,  who,  in  prodigious 
numbers,  came  from  their  cold  and  poor  habitations  tr 
change   their  livings  with  the  luxurious'  Romans,    am 
solace  themselves  in  the  delicious  countries  of  Italy  am 
Spain. 


France  (l)yieldstohoards  of  overturning  Gaula, 
And  barbarous  nations  (2)  storm   th'  imperial 

walls : 

The  Vandals  stretch  the  wide  Cantabrian  plain,  (3) 
And  Suevian  troops  embrace  declining  Spain  ;  (4) 
And  these  again  to  new  invasions  (5)  bow, 
And  wilder  troops  their  kingdoms  overthrow  : 
Franks,  (6)  from  the    Lord   knows   where,   in 

shoals  advance, 
Erect  the  name  and  government  of  France  ; 
And  western  Goths,  (7)  more  num'rous  than  the 

stars, 
Spread   Europe's    fruitful   fields  with   seeds  of 

future  wars ; 
The  Vandals,  (8)  that  by  conquest  ruled  before, 
Submit,  and  range  to  Africa  for  more. 
Sarmatian  Poles  (9)  o'errun  the  northern  coast, 
And    Scandinavian  (10)  tribes   huge  conquests 

boast ; 

Wild  Huns,  and  Heruli,  (11)  and  Belgic  bands, 
Fix  barb'rous  empires  on  the  Roman  lands ; 
New  kingdoms  raise  from  their  dismemb'r'd  state, 
And  hasten  dying  Rome's  declining  fate. 
Legions  of  nations  (12)  in  th'  excursion  join, 
From  Elbe,  and  Oder,  Danube,  and  the  Rhine. 


(1)  France  first  was  but  a  province  of  the  Gauls.    Caesar 
calls  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  north  and  east  side  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhine  Gauls ;  and  a  prodigiously  powerful 
nation  they  were,   as  appears  by  the  vast  armies  they 
brought  into  the  field  against  Caesar,  but  they  were  pro 
perly  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  Rhine,  but 
afterwards  spread  themselves   farther,    conquered   Italy, 
Lombardy,  and,  some  say,  extended  themselves  into  Asia. 

(2)  Rome  was  several  times  stormed  by  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  Goths  and  Gauls,   as  afterwards  by  the 
Huns,  Hemli,  &c. 

(3)  The  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Silingi,  conquered  that  part 
of  Spain  called  Cantabria,  and  divided  it  among  them. 

(4)  The  Suevians  subdued  the  Alani  and  Silingi,  and 
drove  out  the  Vandals,  and  kept  the  possession  of  Spain. 

(5)  New  invasions.      The  West-Goths,   after  they  had 
ravaged  Italy,  and  sacked  Rome  itself,  fall  into  Spain  in 
vast  numbers,  and  seizing  Catalonia  and  Languedoc,  from 
thence  spread  themselves  both  into  Spain  and  France. 

(6)  The  Franks,  we  are  told,  were  Germans  from  the 
northern  parts,  about  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and  invad 
ing  France  on  that  side,  joined  together  several  nations, 
calling  themselves  Franks,  or  freemen. 

(7)  At  last  the  western  Goths,  mentioned  before,  sup 
planted  and  overrun  all  the  rest,  and  became  masters  of  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

(8)  The  Vandals,  driven  out  of  Spain  by  the  Suevians, 
went  over  into  Africa  and  took  possession  of  all  the  Roman 
dominions,  till  afterwards  the  Roman  empire  recovering 
itself  under  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  Great,  Bclisarius 
ruined  the  empire  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa. 

(9)  The  Poles  were  at  first  called  Sarmatians,  and  inha 
bited  but  a  small  country  on  the  Boristhenes,  but  after 
wards,  by  conquest,  extended  themselves  from  the  Baltic 
in  the  north  almost  to  the  Black  Sea. 

(10)  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holstein,  Pomeren,  and  Norway, 
and  all  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  was  included  in  that  part 
of  the  world  called  by  the  ancients  Scandinavia. 

(11)  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  took  Home  in  the  reign 
of  Augustulus,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  476,  1228  years  after 
the  first  foundation  of  the  city,  501  years  from  the  settle 
ment  of  the  monarchy  by  Augustus.  148  .years  after  the 
removing  the  imperial  seat  by  Constantino,  and  dividing 
the  empire,  thus  the  western  Roman  empire  was  destroyed, 
till  it  was  in  a  measure  restored  by  Charlemagne,  and  after 
him  handed  down,  through  infinite  divisions  and  subdi 
visions,  to  what  we  nov.'  see  it,  in  the  poor  remains  of  the 
German  empire,  which  rather  has  the  name  than  the  sub 
stance  of  an  empire. 

(12)  The  Romans  reduced  multitudes  of  princes,  states, 
and  nations,  out  of  the  ruins  of  whom  they  formed  their 
vast  monarchy.     Now  the  Romans  are  reduced,  innume 
rable  nations,  allured  by  the  success  of  those  that  went 
before,  fall  in  upon  the  ruins  of  their  empire;  the  Goths 
fixed  their  talons  upon  the  Roman  eagle  itself,  and  settled 
their  dominion  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  till  driven  from  thence 

i by  Justinian  the  Great;  the  Vandals  did  the  like  in  Africa. 
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The  mighty  provinces  of  ancient  Rome, 
That  now  compose  the  thrones  of  Christendom, 
!    To  plunder,  rapine,  and  to  conquest  yield, 
And  title's  form'd  in  the  triumphant  field  ; 
There  for  the  gilded  bauble  they  contend, 
And  every  crown's  divine  that's  there  obtain'd. 

The  sword  has  government  itself  subdued, 
And  right  to  rule  was  born  of  multitude  ; 
Battle,  not  blood,  the  strong  debate  decides, 
And  conquest  Roman  conquests  now  divides ; 
The  sanction  fix'd  on  the  depending  crown, 
Falls  of  itself,  whene'er  the  power  comes  down  ; 
The  right  devolves,  annex'd  to  conquest  stands, 
And  he  can  best  dispute  that  best  defends. 

Then  view  the  several  nations  as  they  reign, 
And  how  by  right  their  conquests  they  maintain ; 
In  fields  of  blood  new  kingdoms  they  erect, 
Obey  the  claim  of  force,  and  weaker  right  reject  : 
Conquest  gave  nations,  conquerors  made  crowns, 
Some  govern'd  provinces,  and  others  towns  ; 
All  was  their  own  which  they  by  conquest  gain'd, 
And  right  was  theirs  whose  power  that  right 
maintain'd. 

Now,  satire,  see  how  nature  rules  mankind, 
And  reason  guides  the  well-directed  mind ; 
The  uninstructed  nations  knew  no  laws, 
Their  fighting  heroes  gain'd  their  just  applause  ; 
The  shouting  legions  gave  them  their  renown, 
And   he  that  gain'd   the   kingdom   gain'd   the 
crown. 

But  see  the  consequence  of  native  right, 
They  all  had  shared  the  hazards  of  the  fight ; 
All  claim  by  their  proportions  in  the  war, 
Danger  and  glory  bears  its  equal  share  ; 
The  claimers  here,  to  laws  of  nature  fly, 
First  share  the  fight,  and  then  the  victory : 
Thus  forms  of  government,  in  nature  framed, 
The  right  of  property  is  first  proclaim'd  ; 
Terms  of  subjection,  and  of  rule,  agreed, 
And  government  by  laws  of  rule  proceed. 

Soldiers  the  conquer'd  countries  divide, 
And  properties  the  rights  of  rule  decide  ; 
The  leaders  by  the  tenure  of  their  lands, 
Had  honours  suited  to  their  high  commands ; 
Nobility  upon  behaviour  stood, 
Commenced  in  merit  first,  and  not  in  blood ; 
The  captains  form'd  the  gentry  of  the  land, 
Did  now  the  farm,  as  once  the  troop,  command  ; 
The  gen'rals  of  superior  rank  and  fame. 
Grew  lords   and    princes,   only   changed   their 

name; 

The  legionary  soldiers  fell  to  trade, 
And  all  were  freemen  and  freeholders  made. 


till  ruined  at  last  by  Belisarius,  under  the  same  Justinian. 
The  Burgundians,  Goths,  and  Franks,  divided  Gaul  among 
them ;  the  Huns  overrun  Panonia,  now  called  Hungaria, 
aad  lllyricum,  the  eastern  empire,  fell  a  prey,  first  to  the 
Sararens,  Bulgarians,  and  Pcrsiant,  and,  at  last,  to  the 
Turks,  who  hold  it  to  this  day.  It  is  observed,  and  it  is 
the  chief  end  of  searching  all  these  matters  in  history,  that 
In  all  these  cases  conquest  gave  an  unquestioned  right  of 
government,  and  the  right  of  a  king  was  no  longer  regarded 
in  the  world  than  that  king  could  maintain  his  possession. 
The  Romans  lost  by  conejuest  nothing  but  what  they  first 
gained  by  conquest,  and  the  sword  took  from  them  nothing 
hut  what  they  had  taken  by  the  sword  from  the  innocent 
and 'rightful  possessors. 


The  mighty  leading,  all-commanding  thing, 
Govern'd  the  whole,  and  gain'd  the  name  of  king ; 
A  name  indeed,  for  laws  of  his  command 
He  shared  with  them  with  whom  he  shared  the 

land ; 

And  if  he  ceased  his  due  respect  to  pay 
To  stated  rules,  they  quickly  ceased  t'  obey. 

The  nature  of  the  thing  implied  no  less, 
'Twas  he  that  govern'd,  they  that  did  possess ; 
They  all  had  borne  the  burden  of  the  field, 
And  by  that  right  their  new  possessions  held ; 
Their  mutual  strength  the  conquest   had   pro 
cured, 

And  every  man  had  drawn  alike  bis  sword. 
But  their  due  def rencc  now  in  peace  they  paid, 
To  him  whose  conduct  they  in  war  obey'd ; 
The  reason  with  the  consequence  appears, 
The  homage  his,  but  the  possession  theirs. 

These  were  the  gothic  rules  of  government, 
On  reason  built,  and  fix'd  in  general  consent. 
Nature  first  taught  men  schemes  of  life  to  draw, 
In  order  live,  and  call'd  that  order  law  ; 
Nature  directed  men  to  understand, 
And  state  subjection,  when  they  state  command; 
As  nature  taught,  they  nature  still  obey, 
And  struggle  hard  for  native  liberty. 
In  vain  assuming  tyrants  have  opprest ; 
In  vain  deny  the  craving  nations  rest: 
The  subjugated  injured  people  rise, 
And  guilty  tyranny  from  justice  flies. 

Satire,  the  endless  roll  turn  back  no  more, 
The  latent  search  of  tyrants'  fate  give  o'er : 
Let  modern  histories  supply  our  pen, 
There  see  these  fancied  gods  fall  down  like  men. 
Tyrannic  power,  that  morsel  of  delight, 
Has  always  been  disgorged  to  native  right : 
The  people  still,  for  nature's  laws  remain, 
Their  liberties  at  all  extremes  maintain : 
Blood  calls  for  blood,  tyrants  themselves  o'er- 

throw, 

It  ever  was,  (1)  it  ever  will  be  so : 
They  can  no  other  consequence  expect ;  (2) 
They  fight  with  nature,  (3)  reason's  laws  reject ; 
Run  counter  to  the  common  course  of  things, 
And  will  be  monsters  here  instead  of  kings  ; 
Be  nature's  scourge,  and  all  the  people's  rod, 
And  act  the  devil,  (4)  to  be  thought  the  God : 
What  can  the  nations  do  when  madmen  rule, 
But  set  up  justice  to  correct  the  fool. 
Empire  has  always  so  preserved  its  fame, 
For  liberty  and  law  are  still  the  same. 


(1)  There  are  no  parts  of  history  but  are  full  of  the  ex 
amples  of  this  kind,  and  the  nearer  we  go  back  to  the 
t>eginning  of  government  the  more  instances  we  have  of  the 
people's  setting  up  and  pulling  down  their  monarchs. 

(2)  It  seems  to  be  a  plain  consequence  of  nature  that 
tyranny  should  procure  tumults,  dissatisfactions,  and  all 
sorts  of  disorders  in  the  government,  because  the  head  of 
government,  viz.  the  throne,  being  put  out  of  place,  the 
lesolation  must  affect  the  whole. 

(3)  They  cannot  but  see  that  to  tyrannize  over  the  people 
is  to  oppose  nature,  and  their  own  reason  will  correct  the 
mistake  whenever  they  please  to  give  it  a  freedom  of  acting. 

(4)  It  is  very  observable  that  you  never  find  a  king  ex 
ercise  a  tyrannical  power  over  his  people  but  it  is  always 
mixed  with  ungoverned  vice  in  himself.    Mc-n  of  virtue  and 
moderation  seldom,  if  ever,  turn  tyrants,  the  absolute  de 
spotic  government  [fading  them  of  course  to  give  the  it-ins 
to  their  lusts,  and  make  the  error  of  government  and  the 
crimes  of  lUu  mix  together. 
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He  that,  invested  with  the  robes  of  power, 
Thinks  'tis  his  right  the  people  to  devour, 
Will  always  find  some  stubborn  fools  remain, 
That  ha'  s"o  little  wit  they  won't  be  slain  ; 
That  always  turn  again  when  they're  opprest, 
And  basely  spoil  the  gay  tyrannic  jest ; 
Madly  take  arms,  and  with  their  masters  fight, 
And  talk  of  nature,  laws  of  God,  and  right. 

Tyrants  should  always  take  sufficient  care, 
Of  such  unhappy  people  to  beware;  (I) 
For  when  they've  all  the  rules  of  reason  past, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  but  these  resist  at  last : 
When  passive    thousands    stretch   beneath   his 

sword, 

And  freely  die  at  his  imperial  word, 
Those  wild,  unhappy,  self-defending  few, 
If  not  destroy'd  in  time,  will  ravel  all  the  clew  ; 
Will  all  the  engines  of  oppression  awe, 
And  trample  power  beneath  the  feet  of  law. 

It  can't  be  help'd,  the  course  of  things  is  so, 
As  fire  ascends,  and  waters  downward  flow  ; 
'Twas  always  natural  for  men  opprest, 
Whene'er  occasion  offers,  to  resist ; 
'Tis  not  enough  to  say  they  may,  'tis  just, 
But  strong  necessity  commands  they  must ; 
They're  traitors  else  to  the  entails  of  sense, 
And  rebels  to  the  laws  of  Providence; 
'Tis  the  supreme  command  of  heaven,  and  they 
Are  always  bless'd  in  it  that  do  obey. 

So  France  deposed  the  Merovigian  line, 
And  banish'd  Childrick's  (2)  lost  the  right  divine  : 
So  Holy  League  their  sacred  Henry  (3)  slew, 
And  call'd  a  council  to  erect  a  new  : 
So  right  divine  must  still  to  justice  bow, 
And  people  first  the  right  to  rule  bestow : 
So  Spain  to  arbitrary  kings  inured, 
Yet  arbitrary  Favila  (4)  abjured  : 
Denmark  four  kings  deposed,  (5)  and   Poland 
seven,  (6) 


(1)  He  that  will  be  a  tyrant  should  resolve  to  kill  all  the 
people  at  once,  for  if  he  leaves  but  a  few,  that  few  will  at 
last  destroy  him ;  and  the  story  of  Justinian  and  the  Cher- 
sonesans,  mentioned  folio  55,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  it. 

(2)  Childrick  the  First,  the  son  of  Merovius,  for  his  las- 
civiousness,   was  banished  by  the  great  men,   and  one 
Egidius,  a  Gaul,  set  up  in  his  stead.     Childrick  the  Second 
was  banished  and  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  King  Pepm 
reigned  in  his  stead,  and  so  ended  the  Merovigian  family. 

(3)  The  League  deposed  Henry  the  Third  and  declared 
him  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  uncapable  to  reign,  and 
held  frequent  counsels  with  the   Pope's  Legate  and  the 
Spaniards,  about  settling  the  crown,  and  several  proposals 
were  made  of  settling  it,  sometimes  on  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
at  other  times  on  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  de 
Maine,  and  others. 

(4)  Favila,  a  cruel  tyrant,  was  deposed  by  the  Castilians, 
who   chose    judges  to  administer  the  government  for  a 
time,  till  they  could  dispose  of  themselves  better. 

(5)  The  Danes,  by  the  various  collections  of  their  kings, 
pulled  down  and  set  up  too  many  to  reckon  here ;  but  the 
following  deposed  princes  were  since  the  Christian  religion 
was  planted  in  Denmark.— Christopher  the  Second  was  de 
posed  and  banished  by  his  subjects,  for  tyranny  and  op 
pression. — Waldemar,  his  successor,  was  served  in  the  same 
manner.  —  Eric,  successor  to  Queen  Margaret,  was  de 
posed  by  his  subjects,  for  violating  their  right  of  free 
election,  attempting  to  declare  Bogislaus,  Duke  of  Pome- 
rania,  king,  without  the  consent  of  the  States. — Christian 
the  Second,  havingbecn  driven  out  of  Sweden  for  his  bloody 
and  tyrannical  behaviour,  was  also  deposed  in  Denmark 
for  the  like,  anno  1520,    and    chose  Frederic,    Duke    oi 
Holstein,  in  his  stead,  the  lineal  ancestors  of  the  present 
King  of  Denmark. 

(6)  Poland  deposed  abundance  of  their  dukes  and  princes 


Swedeland  but  one-and- twenty,  (1)  Spain  ele 
ven  :  (2) 

ormerly,  but,  besides  them,  the  following  are  remarkable : 
— Lectius  II,  anno  750,  was  banished  the  country  by  the 
nhabitants  for  murdering  his  elder  brother.  Lescus  I 
was  deposed  and  killed  for  putting  a  fraud  upon  the  people 
n  the  election,  Bolislaus  the  Hardy  was  excommunicated 
>y  the  Pope  for  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  Cracow,  and 
leing  deposed  and  banished,  and  finding  himself  hated  by 
verybody,  murdered  himself.  Miccislaus,  senior,  was 
leposed  for  maladministration.  Uladislaus  III,  sur- 
lamed  Locticus,  was  deposed  for  maladministration, 
ligismund,  of  Hungary,  was  refused,  though  heir  to  the 
rown,  because  a  Hungarian.  Hen,  of  Anjou,  deserted 
Doland  upon  his  being  made  King  of  France,  and  upon  his 
desertion  they  chose  a  new  king. 

(1)— 1.  Ingellus,  the  most  horrid  tyrant  that  ever  reigned 
in  Sweden  :  the  very  next  night  after  he  was  crowned,  he 
mrnt  seven  Swedish  princes  in  their  lodgings,  and  live  more 
afterwards.  The  Swedes  called  in  the  Danes,  who  brought 
he  tyrant  to  that  extremity,  that  he  burnt  himself,  and  all 
lis  family,  in  his  palace. — 2.  Biorn,  banished  by  his  sub- 
ects,  because  he  would  not  hearken  to  the  Christian 
•eligion. — 3.  Amund,  for  persecuting  the  Christians,  was 
deposed,  and  banished  also. — 4.  Olaus  was  sacrificed  by 
lis  heathen  subjects  to  their  idol  at  Upsal,  he  being  before 
hat  turned  Christian. — 5.  Henchil  afterwards  destroyed 
hat  idol,  and  forbid  any  more  sacrifices  upon  pain  of  death, 
)ut  the  people  were  so  enraged  at  it,  thinking  their  religion 
unjustly  invaded,  that  they  deposed  him,  and  afterwards 
burnt  him  at  Upsal.  —  6  Ingo  the  Pious,  the  Christian 
eligion  being  increased  in  Sweden  again,  destroyed-the 
dol  at  Upsal,  anno  1080,  but  the  Pagan  part  of  the  people 
>eing  yet  the  strongest,  were  again  so  enraged,  that  they 
mnished  him  the  kingdom,  and  afterwards  murdered Tiim 
in  Schonen. — 7.  Magnus,  the  King  of  Denmark's  son,  pro 
claimed  king  after  a  great  victory,  but  deposed  again  and 
vanquished  by  the  Swedes. — 8.  Swercher,  a  tyrant  and  a 
murderer,  twice  deposed  and  beaten,  fled  to  Norway,  and 
at  another  attempt  to  recover  the  crown,  was  slain  by  the 
Swedes. — 9.  Waldemar,  deposed  by  the  States,  and  Magnus 
et  up  in  his  room. — 10.  Birger,  anno  1305,  deposed  by  the 
States,  and  restored  1308,  and,  for  treachery  and  cruelty, 
was  afterwards  deposed  again,  and  beaten,  and  fled  to 
Denmark. — 11,  12.  Magnus,  twice  deposed,  once  by  the 
nobility,  and  his  son  set  up  in  his  stead ;  but  afterwards 
restored  himself  and  poisoned  his  son ;  was  again  deposed, 
>eaten  at  the  battle  of  Encoping,  and  taken  prisoner, 
•\fterwards  obtained  his  liberty,  but  was  obliged  to  resign 
us  crown. — 13.  Albert,  the  successor  of  Magnus,  deposed 
>y  the  States,  by  the  assistance  of  Margaret,  Queen  of 
Denmark,  and  after  a  long  war,  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
lis  pretensions. — 14.  Eric,  son  ofMargaret,  deposed  twice  by 
he  nobility  of  Sweden  and  the  Dalekarls,  and  after  various 
roubles,  the  king  refusing  to  make  good  the  treaty  of 
Holmar,  the  Swedes  and  Danes  both  renounced  their  al- 
egiance  to  him,  and  crowned  Christopher,  Duke  of 
Savaria. — 15.  Charles  Cnateson,  deposed  by  the  archbishop 
and  nobility,  after  he  had  been  elected  king,  and  Christian, 
ting  of  Denmark,  crowned  in  his  stead ;  he  was  restored 
again  upon  King  Christian  turning  a  cruel  tyrant,  by  the 
Bishop  Katil  and  the  nobility,  but  continuing  to  reign  ill, 
le  was  a  second  time  deposed,  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle, 
and  made  to  resign  and  abjure  the  kingdom,  and  yet,  after 
:hat,  was  restored  again,  and  died  in  possession,  so  that, 
16.  Christian  was  three  times  king  and  three  times  deposed. 
— 17.  Steensture  reigned  14  years,  only  as  regent,  not 
sing,  and  was  deposed  by  the  senators. — 18.  John  II 
•eigned  a  great  while  peaceably  and  prosperously,  but 
filing  into  the  error  of  all  his  predecessors,  viz.,  tyran 
nic  government,  illegal  taxes,  raising  money  without 
consent  of  parliament,  or  the  like,  the  people  took 
arms,  renounced  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  deposed 
him,  making  Steensture  regent  again. — 19.  Christian,  the 
tyrant  of  Denmark,  deposed  by  the  universal  consent  of 
the  people,  and  the  assistance  of  Gustavus  Erickso'n,  for 
murdering  600  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  abundance 
of  most  barbarous  actions. — 20.  Eric,  the  son  of  the  famous 
Gustavus  Erickson,  after  a  long  and  happy  reign,  yet 
beginning  to  tyrannize,  and  committing -murders  upon  the 
nobility,  and  attempting  to  murder  his  own  brother,  was, 
by  the  universal  rising  of  his  subjects,  deposed,  and  his 
brother  Charles  made  king  in  his  stead. — 21.  Sigismund, 
of  Poland,  was  deposed  by  the  Swedes,  for  attempting  to 
restore  Popery;  and,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  States, 
declared  incapable  to  reign,  and  Charles,  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania,  made  king  in  his  room,  whowas  the  father  of  the 
great  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
(2)  llotherick,  for  ravishing  the  daughter  of  one  Julian, 
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Russia  Demetrius  banish'd  from  the  throne, 
And     Portugal     pull'd    young     Alphonius   (1) 

down  ; 

And  all  the  nations  that  have  forms  of  state, 
Have  set  up  laws  above  the  magistrate ; 


Whene'er  the  self-advancing  wretch  required, 
A  lawless  rule,  his  government  expired. 

So  let  all  governments  their  right  withdraw, 
When  kings  forget  their  due  regard  to  law 


BOOK    IX. 


SATIRE,  the  line  of  princes  next  survey, 
And  see  from  whence  they  rule,  or  we  obey  : 
View  the  strong  intersections  of  the  race, 
And  the  divinest  title  to  the  place. 
Succession  is  the  vast  pretended  claim  : 
Expose  the  cheat,  how  impotent,  how  lame, 
How  ill  it  will  support  the  right  divine, 
And  how  far  back  the  oldest  claim  by  line  ? 

If  in  their  line  the  sacred  title  lies, 
Whene'er  that  line's  decay'd,  that  title  dies  : 
But  if  possession  (2)  supersedes  the  line, 
And  king,  qua.  king,  enjoys  the  right  divine  ; 
Then  all  succession's  (3)  fled  from  majesty. 
And  usurpation's  as  divine  as  he. 


a  Spanish  nobleman,  was  deposed ;  the  people  took  arms 
•gainst  him  with  great  fury,  and  called  in  the  Moors  to 
their  assistance,  who  afterwards  overrun  all  Spain;  and 
Oppa,  and  Julian,  whose  daughter  he  had  ravished,  revolted 
Irum  Kotherick,  with  their  troops,  in  a  great  battle,  by 
which  Rotherick  was  overthrown  and  slain  in  the  fight. 
Puff.  p.  22. — Alphonso  It  was  deposed  by  his  people, 
under  the  conduct  of  Maurcgatus. — Bernard,  son  of  Charle 
magne  of  France,  was  rejected  by  the  Spaniards,  only 
because  they  would  not  be  governed  by  a  Frenchman. — 
— Alphonso  III,  surnamed  the  Great,  and  a  brave  prince, 
yet,  for  afterwards  tyrannizing  over  the  people,  and  loading 
them  with  illegal  and  unreasonable  taxes,  was  twice 
deposed.  Puff.  p.  23,  30.— Favila,  King  of  Castile,  a  cruel 
tyrant,  deposed  by  the  Castilians,  who  abjured  him,  and 
set  up  a  magi,  like  that  of  the  Persians,  to  govern. — 
Alphonso  IV  was  judged  unfit  to  govern,  and  obliged 
by  the  people  to  surrender  the  kingdom  to  his  brother 
Kamicus. — Ordonius  the  Wicked  usurped  the  crown,  and 
banished  Sanctius  Crasius,  but  the  people  rising  to  restore 
their  good  king,  pulled  down  Ordonius,  and  set  up  Sanctius 
the  second  time.  There  are  many  more  instances  in  Spain, 
but  the  verse,  for  mere  rhyme  sake,  confining  the  number 
to  seven,  and  seven  being  enough  to  confirm  the  allegation, 
I  forbear  more  instances,  as  .Blanch,  wife  of  Louis  the 
Eighth  of  France,  put  by  for  the  son  of  her  younger  sister 
Berengaria:  Alphonso  the  Tenth,  Peter  the  Cruel,  twice 
deposed  and  afterwards  slain:  John  the  Second,  for  commit 
ting  all  his  ali'airs  to  Alvarez  de  Luna,  liis  favourite,  once 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  though  he  afterwards  recovered 
it  by  force :  Henry  the  Fourth,  called  The  Scandal  of  Spain, 
who,  being  incapable  of  children,  hired  another  man  to  lie 
with  his  queen,  and  attempted  to  have  a  daughter,  so  be 
gotten,  pass  for  his  own,  and  proclaimed  her  heir  apparent, 
but  tne  nobility  entering  into  an  association,  deposed  him, 
and  gave  the  crown  to  Alphonso  XI. 

(1)  The  Portuguese  deposed  more  kings  than  Alphonsus, 
but  he  is  the  most  remarkable  instance,  whom  they  put  by 
only  because  he  was  young,  and  his  mother  encroached 
upon  their  liberties. 

(2)  Both  these  titles  may  be  imperfect,  for  he  that  pos 
sesses  may  hare  no  right,   either  by  the  consent  of  the 
people,  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  inheritance  of  ancestors, 
and  is,  in  all  respects,  an  usurper. 

(3)  lie  that  has  a  right  of  succession,  can  derive  that 
succession  but  a  little  way,  all  the  lines  of  ancestors  being 
imperfect,  of  which  after.     And  this  rightful  inheritor  may 
forfeit  by  tyranny,  and  arbitrary  illegal  power. 


i  De  facto  is  dejure,  and  a  crown, 

1  To  every  man  that  has  it,  is  his  own. 

Reason's  bewilder  d  in  the  nice  dispute, 
And  argument  can  make  but  little  out : 
Imagination  suffocates  and  dies, 
Choked  with  the  mists  of  inconsistencies. 
The  right  of  families  must  all  be  meant, 
Not  of  possession  only,  but  descent : 
And  all  our  royal  lines  are  so  decay'd, 
By  bastardy  and  blood  precarious  made  ; 
That  no  successions  can  their  title  clear. 
To  make  a  crown's  divinity  appear  : 
For  how  can  that  descent  be  call'd  divine, 
Where  whores  and  bastards  interrupt  the  line. 

If  kings  by  jus  divinum  wear  the  crown, 
By  nat'ral  devolution  handed  down ; 
Let  them  go  back  and  trace  the  sacred  claim, 
They'll  find  the  genealogy  so  lame, 
So  full  of  usurpations,  such  a  crowd, 
Of  false  successions,  spurious  births,  and  blood  ; 
Such  perjuries,  such  frauds  to  wear  a  crown, 
They'd  blush  their  ill-born  ancestors  to  own. 

Nor  is  it  length  of  time  (1)  that  will  procure, 
This  sacred  claim  they  make  to  sacred  power; 
Unless  they  can  that  length  of  time  extend,  (2) 
To  the  first  king,  and  make  his  right  their  friend ; 
Nor  can  that  king  the  privilege  convey, 
Unless  paternal  right  did  nis  first  right  obey. 

And  where's  the  prince  can  trace  his  high  de 
scent, 

Back  to  the  patriarchal  government  ? 
From  thence  with  free  uninterrupted  blood, 
Can  make  his  sacred  high  relation  good  ? 

(1)  Length  of  time,  or  continuation  of  possession,  can 
make  no  title  good  that  was  not  so  in  itself ,  for  if  a  race  of 
kings  had  possessed  a  nation,  ever  since  the  first  settled 
nation  in  the  world,  yet  if  the  first  king  of  that  race 
obtained  the  crown,   or  government,   by  wrong    means, 
whether  by  usurpation,  force,  fraud,  or  illegal  succession, 
the  injury  remains  hereditary,  and  the  right  receives  no 
sanction  from  the  length  of  time :  all  those  people,  there 
fore,  that  would  build  titles  upon  length  of  time  in  pos 
session,  build  them  upon  a  wrong  foundation,  since  no  pre 
scription  will  serve  in  this  case,  and  the  length  of  time  in 
which  a  usurping  family  has  reigned,  rather  aggravates 
than  extenuates  the  crime,  and  leaves  the  plea  of  right 
the  more  easy  to  be  overthrown. 

(2)  If  length  of  time  wi-re  an  argument  for  the  legality  of 
a  thing,  or  could  boplcadcd  to  justify  a  practice,  the  devil 
might  plead  prescription  for  idolatry,  which  has  been  as 
ancient  as  Belus,  and  has  had  an  uninterrupted  srrios  o( 
run.  rut  in  all  nations,  of  some  parts  to  this  day;  and  this 
only  serves  to  make  the  crime  the  more  detestable. 
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Not  Bourbon,  (1)  Arragon,  (2)  or  Austria,  (3)| 
Jagello,  (4)  MuleyHamet,  (5)  or  Braga;  (6) 
Not   Sophy,   (7)   Great   Mogul,   (8)   or    Otto 
man,  (9) 

Uacas  of  Chili,  (10)  China,  or  Japan  ;  (11) 
Not  Stuart,   (12)   though   they  by  justest  title 

reign,  (13) 
Can  lines  of  blood  to  proper  length  maintain. 

Hail,  race  high-born,  with  whom  no  lines  com 
pare, 
For  matchless  sisters,  (14)  just,  and  good,  and 

fair : 

Ancient  in  title  too,  allied  to  crowns, 
Yet  more  by  proper  merit  raised  to  thrones  : 
You  have  the  dignity  of  nature  gain'd, 
By  virtue,  and  by  virtue  'tis  maintain'd  -. 
So  justly  sacred,  as  exactly  good, 
A  better  claim  to  rule,  than  birth  and  blood. 
Princes  that  by  this  lustre  gain  the  crown, 
By  double  title  'tis  esteem'd  their  own. 
By  justice  you  the  sacred  style  enjoy, 
Injustice  does  the  sacred  style  destroy. 


(1)  The  house  ofBourhon  talk  of  exceeding  antiquity, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  the  Franks,  and  bear  the  fleur- 
de-lis,  as  the  beauty  of  France,  in  their  arms,  boasting 
they  are  original  French,  but  still  here  is  no  original  of 
power. 

(2)  The  Arragonian  princes  claim  their  descent  from  the 
ancient  Spaniards,  who  so  nobly  resisted  the  Romans  ;  but 
I  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  appearance  of  truth  in  it, 
and  if  there  were,  we  can  show  abundance  of  interruptions 
to  a  direct  succession. 

(3)  The  house  of  Austria  is  an  ancient  and  illustrious 
house,  but  all  their  claim  to  the  imperial  dignity  is  by 
election,  not  by  succession,  and  that  is  not  the  title  we  are 
disputing. 

(4)  Jagello,  an  ancient  family  in  Poland,  who  came  to 
the  crown  by  marriage  of  Hedwig,   the  heir  of  another 
remote  family,  and  both  these  have  been  long  extinct,  and 
the  crown  naturally  devolved  upon  the  people's  choice, 
where  it  still  remains,  till  now  the  King  of  Sweden  has 
chosen  a  king  for  them,  and  the  sword  must  decide  it. 

(5)  Muley  Hamet,  Emperor  of  Morocco;    they  do  not 
concern  themselves  about  families  or  antiquity. 

(6)  Braga,  the  present  Royal  family  of  Portugal,  descended 
from  John  Duke  of  Braganza,  whom  the  Portuguese  made 
king,  upon  the  revolt  from  the  Spaniard. 

(7)  The  Sophy,  or  Emperor  of  Persia;  they  claim  a  very 
long  succession,  but  though  we  cannot  enter  into  the  history 
of  the  present  race  of  Persian  kings,  the  Scripture  will 
furnish  us  with  accounts  enough  of  the  interruptions  of 
their  line  of  kings,  about  the  time  of  the  Median  govern 
ment  assuming  the  Persian,  and  afterwards  in  the  captivity 
and  death  of  Darius,  and  the  conquest  by  Alexander. 

(8)  The  genealogy  of  the  Great  Mogul  is  a  dark  thing, 
and  past  inquiry;   but  the  frequent  wars,  insurrections, 
and  cutting   off  of  kings,   in  those  countries,  will  give 
authority  to  conclude  his  line  far  from  an  original. 

(9)  The  Ottoman  family  is  very  ancient,  and  has  reigned 
with  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  blood,  though  not  in 
direct  primogeniture,  for  above  500  years. 

(10)  The  Uncas  were  kings,  or  emperors,  of  Peru,  and  of 
Chili  also;  and,  as  they  pretended,  had  reigned  a  great 
many  thousand  years,  but  their  history  was  all  verbal  and 
fabulous. 

(11)  The  vast  succession  of  China  is  unaccountable  and 
incredible  ;  but,  be  it  as  long  as  it  will,  is  lately  extinct, 
and  the  Grand  Tartar  reigns  now  by  conquest. 

(12)  The  present  Royal  family  of  England,  of  which  her 
Majesty  is  the  last  apparent  direct  branch,  has  as  much  oi 
antiquity  to  boast  of  as  most  in  the  world,   and  by  its 
alliance  with  most  of  the  great  families  in  Europe,  is  truly 
illustrious,  but  he  that  attempted  to  bring  it  from  a  tnere 
original  of  princes,  run  himself  aground  in  a  most  ridicu 
lous  manner. 

(13)  Justest  title,  viz.,  the  Revolution  and  Parliamentarj 
Settlement,  from  which,  whoever  reigns  in  England,  has, 
without  doubt,  a  divine  right  to  the  crown,  and  possesses 
it  by  the  best  tenure  in  the  world. 

(14)  The  late  Queen  Mary,  of  blessed  memory,  and  her 
present  Majesty. 


Satire,  ascend,  the  steps  of  monarchs  tread, 
And  view  the  sacred  titles  of  the  dead  ; 
Search  to  the  early  monarchs  of  this  isle, 
And  view  the^Ms  divinum  of  the  royal  style. 

Conquest,  or  compacts,  form  the  rights  of  kings, 
And  both  are  human,  both  unsettled  things ; 
Both  subject  to  contingencies  of  fate, 
And  so  the  godship  (1)  of  them  proves  a  cheat. 

Let  all  the  magi  of  this  learned  age, 
Bring  out  their  long  records  upon  the  stage  : 
Let  'em  uninterrupted  kingship  trace,  (2) 
And  show  us  where  began  the  heavenly  race. 
Of  all  the  monarchs  which  the  world  command, 
Where's  the  first  stamp  of  the  celestial  hand  : 
There's  not  a  king  in  Europe  wears  a  crown, 
But  his  too  modern  fam'ly  has  been  known  : 
Hist'ry  can  all  their  shorter  offspring  trace, 
Prove  the  mechanic  blood  of  every  race  : 
Describe  the  unexpecting  hero's  kind, 
To  his  own  fortunes  or  advancement  blind  : 
Can  search  them  back  beyond  their  real  fame, 
And  draw  the  short  synopsis  of  their  claim  : 
Mean  in  their  birth,  meaner  in  merit  known, 
With  neither  kin,  or  prospect  of  a  crown. 

The  government's  the  greatest  monarchs  have, 
They  stole  them  first,  or  first  the  people  gave. 
What   claim    had  Col.  C'nute,  (3)  or  Captain 

Suene, 

What  right  the  roving  Sax  and  pirate  Dane  ; 
Hengist  or  Horsa,  (4)  Woden's  blood  defied,  (5) 
And  on  their  sword,  not  family,  relied. 
The  Norman  bastard,  what  divine  call  ? 
And  where's  the  heavenly,  high  original  ? 

These  naked  nations,  long  exposed  a  prey 
To  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny; 
Their  infant  strength,  unfit  to  guard  their  name, 
Exposed  them  naked  to  usurpers'  claim : 
An  open  prey  to  robbers,  and  the  isle, 
To  wild  invaders,  grew  an  early  spoil. 

The  Roman  thieves  ravaged  the  wealthy  coast, 
And  Britain's  fruitful  plains  fed  Caesar's  num'rous 

host. 
What  birthright  raised  the  ravenous  Lombard's 

name,  (6) 
His  sword,  and  not  his  fam'ly,  form'd  his  claim. 


(1)  If  they  were  sacred  in  themselves  and  of  divine 
original,  they  would  never  be  subject  to  changes  and  in 
terruptions,  as  we  always  find  them,  but  be  permanent  and 
durable,  like  their  original. 

(2)  It  is  plain  all  the  present  royal  families  in  the  world 
came  from  beginnings  that  were  not  of  royal  blood. 

(3)  The  first  leaders  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  had  no 
pretence  to  government  and  crowns,  but  as  mere  thieves 
and  robbers,  put  to  sea  on  purpose  to  make  unjust  depre 
dations  on  their  neighbours,  pretending  to  no  right  but  that 
of  violence  and  the  sword. 

(4)  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  leaders  of  the  Saxons,  and 
afterwards  conquering  Kent,  became  kings,  that  is,  made 
themselves  so,  of  which  by  and  by. 

(5)  Woden  was  famed  to  be  the  first  great  leader  of  the 
Goths  into  Europe,  and  all  their  kings  affected  to  be  thought 
of  his  blood,  though,  if  they  had,  his  original  then  remains 
to  be  inquired  into,  and  leaves  all  as  dark  as  before  ;  he 
could  not  be  a  patriarchal  prince  over  such  a  multitude  of 
people  as  swarmed  thither.   Mr  Tyrrel  tells  us  out  of  Bede, 
'Eccles.  Hist.'  lib.  v,  chap.  12,  the  Saxon  kings  were  no 
other  than  their  generals  in  war. — Tyrrel's  '  Introduction,' 
vol.  i,  fol.  38. 

(6)  Julius  Caesar,  properly  a  Lombard,  as  Lombardy  was 
afterwards  extended  over  Italy. 
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Where'er  the  Roman  eagles  spread  their  wings, 
They  blasted  nations,  mid  destroy  M  their  kings. 
An  host  of  monarchs  ( 1 )  full  an  easy  prey, 
And  all  their  jus  divinums  Roman  lords  obey  : 
The  Roman  legions  pull'd  the  sacred  down, 
And  rolls  of  kingdoms  form'd  th'  imperial  crown 
Ca-sar  in  triumph  ('2)  o'er  their  kings  presides, 
And  right  of  conquest  half  the  world  divides. 

But  as  the  sword  unjustly  cut  his  way, 
He  lost  by  night  what  he  obtain'd  by  day  : 
In  seas  of  blood,  he  drench'd  the  sword  of  war, 
And  brought  tyrannic  government  (3)  from  far; 
Oppressions,  violence,  and  conquest  came, 
On  wings  of  fate,  to  raise  the  Roman  name : 
And  yet,  for  freedom  struggled  very  hard, 
And  nature's  love  to  liberty  appear'd  : 
The  invaders  bought  their  right  of  conquest  dear, 
And  legions  of  their  Roman  buncs  lie  here. 

When  these  their  weeks  of  slaughter  had  ful- 

fill'd, 
And   seas    of  British  blood    flow'd    down   the 

British  field  : 
Shoals  of  barbarian  Goths,  (4)  worse  thieves  than 

they, 

From  Caledonian  Frith?,  and  frozen  Tay, 
O'ersprcad  the  fruitful,  now  abandoned,  plains, 
And  led  the  captived  victims  in  their  chains  : 
The  weaken'd  natives,  helpless  and  distress'd, 
Doom'd  to  be  plundcr'd,  ravish'd,  and  oppress'J. 
One  devil  by  another  to  expel, 
And  tired  with  cries  to  heaven,  apply  to  hell:  (5) 
Employ  new  thieves  from  the    rude    northern 

coast, 
To  rob  them  of  that  little  they  had  not  lost : 

And  now  to  their  deliverers  they  pray, 
For  these  demand  their  liberty  for  pay  :  (6) 
From  robbers  saved,  and  from  oppression  free, 
They  sold  themselves,  to  buy  their  liberty. 
The  work  once  done,  the  workmen,  to  be  paid, 
Only  demand  themselves  and  all  they  had. 
Cowards,  to  shun  their  fate,  betray'd  by  fear, 
Rush  on  worse   harms  than  those  they  would 

beware. 

Bold  in  destruction,  they  resign  their  breath, 
And  to  shut  out  their  danger,  let  in  death. 


(1)  Three  hundred  and  sixty  kings  of  the  Gauls,  Britons, 
and  Belgse,  are  said  to  have  been  slain  by  the  Romans. 

(2)  Caesar  triumphed  five  several   times  over   Britain, 
Belgic,  and  Gaul. 

(3)  The  Roman  was  an  absolute  and  tyrannic  govern 
ment  from  after  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  though  by 
their  virtue  and  valour  they  civilized  the  nations  they 
conquered,  yet  they  ruled  them  by  the  sword,  standing 
armies,  and  planted  colonies,   and  this  occasioned  their 
empire  always  to  cease  where  they  were  obliged  to  with 
draw  their  forces,  and  the  people  presently  reassumed  their 
liberty. 

(4)  The  Picts  are  agreed  to  be  of  Gothish  original,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  islands. 

(5)  Seek  to  the  Saxons  to  repel  the  invading  Scots  and 
Picts. 

"  Superos  achxronta  movcbo." 

(6)  The  Saxons,  who  at  first  came  over  as  hired  soldiers' 
imposed  upon  Vortigcr,  King  of  the  Britons,  and  every  day 
demanded  new  conditions,  till  at  last  the  Britons,  tired  with 
their  encroachments,  refused  them,  and  then  all  fell  into 
blood  and  confusion  ;  the  Saxons  turning  their  arms  upon 
their  masters  that  had  hired  them,  ravaged  the  country  from 
the  east  sea  to  the  west,  and  the  poor  Britons,  frightened 
and  surprised,  were  driven  to  all  manner  of  distresses. 


Long  they  with  those   oppressions  strove  in 

vain, 

And  long  they  fought  their  freedoms  to  maintain. 
For  seven-and-thirty  ages  they  endure,  (1) 
The  pain  of  corrosives  (2)  they  took  to  cure. 
The  Saxons  call'd,  the  northern  crowds  t'  expel, 
By  force,  in  all  the  rescued  kingdoms  dwell : 
The  nations  they  delivered  they  pull'd  down, 
And  take  their  friends'  possessions  for  their  own  : 
No  bounds  prescribe  to  the  rewards  they  crave, 
But  to  subdue  the  land  they  came  to  save. 

Long  had  the  injured  Britons  strove  in  vain, 
Their  just  inheritances  to  maintain  ; 
Surprised  with  traitors  hired  to  defend, 
They  quit  the  foe,  to  struggle  with  the  friend  : 
Oppress'd  with  numbers,  long  with  fury  fought, 
And  found  the  graves  of  honour  which   they 

sought. 

No  tame  subjection  did  their  kingdoms  yield, 
But  boldly  courted  freedom  in  the  field  ; 
No  abdicating  race  among  them  known, 
They  bravely  fought,  and  bravely  lost  the  crown. 

Nor  shall  our  verse  omit  great  Arthur's  praise, 
Whose  deeds  eternal  triumphs  to  Britannia  raise  ; 
Whose  mighty  fame,  in  dying  freedom's  cause, 
Commands,  to  endless  ages,  vast  applause. 

Heroes  grow  famous,  when  with  laurels  crown'd, 
And  victory  makes  men  of  fame  renown'd  : 
Thee,  Arthur,  (3)  truly,  tho'  unhappy  great, 
Struggled  with  mighty  men,  and  mightier  fate  : 
[Jnconquer'd  always,  tho'  as  oft  subdued  ; 
Bow'd  to  mere  providence  and  multitude  :  (4) 
Legions  of  British  heroes  join  his  fame, 
That  lived,  and  loved,  and  fought,  and  died  with 
him. 

With  valour  since  unknown,  the  shock  with 
stood, 
And  made  them  buy  the  kingdoms  with  their 

blood : 

s'or  did  one  day  (5)  their  certain  fate  decide, 
Britannia's  fate  was  not  so  cheaply  tried  : 


(1)  Vortiger,  a  vicious  and  effeminate  prince,  was  deposed 
>y  the  Britdns,  andhisson  Vortimersetup,  who  fought  with 

the  Saxons,  and  pursued  them  with  so  much  vigour,  that  he 
lew  Horsa,  as  some  histories  relate,  and  forced  Hengist  and 
lis  Saxons  to  take  shipping  and  be  gone.  He  fought  twelve 
>attles,  always  conqueror,  for  now  the  Britons  recovered 
hemselves  a  little.  But  the  Saxons  returning  afterwards, 
naintained  dreadful  wars  with  the  Britons,  murdered  three 
lundred  and  sixty,  some  say  four  hundred  and  seventy.  «f 
he  British  nobility  at  once,  by  treachery,  inviting  Vortiger 
o  a  feast,  and  the  Saxons  coming  privately  armed,  took  him 
irisoner  Aurelius  Amhrosius  was  then  chosen  leader  of 
he  Britons,  and  fought  with  the  Saxons,  with  great  ad 
vantage  and  for  twelve  yean  together,  kept  them  in  con- 
inual  alarms  and  very  low,  though  they,  recruited  with 
resh  troops  from  Juitiand,  always  recovered  themselves, 
which  the  poor  Britons  could  not  do. 

(2)  Corrosives,  meaning  the  sharp  remedy  of  this  Saxon 
alliance,  which  the  Britons  unhappily  took  to  cure  them 

if  the  insulting  Picts. 

(3)  It  is  not  material  whether  Arthur  was  King  of  Corn 
wall  only,  as  some  will  have  it,   or  only  general   under 
Amhrosius,  as  others;  but  that  he  fought  12  great  battles 
with  the  Saxons  all  agree,  and  was  a  most  gallant  and 

leroic  prince. 

(4)  He  was  merely  overpowered  by  multitude,  and  the 
constant  recruits  of  the  Saxons. 

(5)  Great  men  in  the  world  raise  their  fame  by  conquests 
and  victories,  but  Arthur  grew  great  and  famous,  though 

let-lining,  by  the  vast  and  wonderful  efforts  he  made  for 
lis  country's  liberty,  which  was  plainly  expiring. 
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Her  genuine  sons,  with  vast  unwearied  pains, 
Despise  the  danger,  as  they  scorn'd  the  chains  : 
Contemn  the  threat'ning  bondage  of  their  land, 
To  the  last  drop  their  growing  foes  withstand. 

Tho'  weak  in  force,  they  ne'er  refuse  the  field, 
Knew  how  to  die,  but  never  how  to  yield  : 
Their  conquer'd  blood  the  Saxon  chariot  stains, 
And  heaps  of  free-born  heroes  now  adorn  the 
plains.  (1) 

Yet,  like  Anteus,  every  time  they  fell, 
Their  veins  with  rage  and  indignation  swell : 
The  conquering  foes  found  them,  inspired  the 

more, 

And  less  inclined  to  slavery  than  before ; 
With  eager  fury,  forwarder  to  fight,. 
And    ready   to    defend    their    dear    declining 
right.  (2) 

Nor  for  continued  losses  they  despair, 
But  for  continued  battles  they  prepare, 
And  clashing>targets  beat  the  yielding  air. 
Undaunted  at  the  certain  fate  they  saw, 
And  scorning  to  accept  the  victor's  law  : 
As  freely  fought  when  they  were  sure  to  die,  (3) 
As  if  they  strove  for  death,  and  not  for  victory. 

Nor  would  surviving  troops  their  courage  lose, 
The  combat,  tho'  unequal,  ne'er  refuse : 
Never  the  hopes  of  victory  give  o'er, 
Or  cease  to  fight,  for  being  beat  before. 
Victorious  liberty  its  ground  maintain'd, 
And  in  its  death  a  certain  conquest  gain'd  ; 
The  firm  possessions  of  the  land  they  held, 
And  laid  their  bones  in  the  triumphing  field. 

Till  fate  thought  fit  t'  abate  the  streams  of 

blood ; 
Because  the  fountain  ceased  from  whence  they 

flow'd,  (4) 

The  British  liberty  could  find  no  end, 
Till  there  were  no  more  Britons  to  defend : 
By  force  and  the  unequal  sword  destroy'd, 
They    left    the  unpeopled,    plunder'd  country 

void. 

The  poor  remains  with  liberty  inspired, 
To  western  mountains,  to  resist,  retired  :  (5) 
Their  dear  abandon'd  country  thence  they  view, 
And  thence  their  thirst  for  liberty  renew :  (6) 


(1)  The  round  hillocks  still  remaining  in  most  parts  ol 
England ;  four  of  them,  near  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire, 
together,  close  by  the  road,  are  very  large ;  Newmarket 
heath,  and  the  plains  in  Wilts  and  Dorsetshire,  are  full  ol 
them,  and  all  historians  agree  were    the   graves  of  the 
soldiers. 

(2)  The  Britons  fought  to  the  last  gasp,  for  their  liberty 
and  country,  and  are  very  remarkable  for  their  bravery, 
under  all  the  discouragements  of  loss  and  a  declining 
fortune. 

(3)  An  eminent  instance  of  wonderful  courage,   and  a 
just  panegyric  on  true  valour. 

(4  )  The  Britons  might  well  be  said  to  be  conquered,  for  they 
were  in  a  manner  quite  destroyed,  They  fought  as  long  as 
there  were  any  men  to  be  raised,  but  the  Saxons  swarming 
continually  over  from  vastly  populous  countries,  the 
Britons,  who  had  been  weakened  by  former  wars,  by  a 
great  plague,  and  by  innumerable  battles,  were  really  not 
conquered,  but  quite  destroyed,  a  few  excepted. 

(5)  The  few  that  remained  took  sanctuary  in  the  western 
mountains  of  Wales. 

(6)  Even  when  retired  to  these  crags  and  cliffs,  poor  and 
distressed,  they  ceased  not  from  thence  to  make  constant 


Offers  of  peaceful  bondage  they  defy, 
The  quiet  for  the  slavery  they  deny ; 
For  what's  our  peace  without  our  liberty. 

In  vile  subjection,  all  men  may  have  peace ; 
So  France  enjoys  its  fill  of  happiness  : 
Tyrants  demand  no  more,  no  more  can  have, 
Than  make  the  subject  easy,  and  a  slave. 

But  British  blood  despised  the  Saxon  chains,   • 
And  chose  to  dye  Britannia's  fruitful  plains ; 
From  whence  the  vig'rous  steams  that  still  arise, 
Make  all  her  sons  the  name  of  slave  despise. 

Peace  they  with  property  had  sought  before, 
Without  it,  'tis  but  bondage  gilded  o'er  ; 
'Twas  this,  thro'  fields  of  slaughter,  long  they 

sought, 

One  hundred  sixty-three  pitch'd  battles  fought;  (1 ) 
For  this  they  struggled  long,  in  vain  they  tried 
To  live  with  freedom,  but  with  freedom  died. 
Vast  streams  of  royal  and  unconquer'd  blood, 
For  right  and  liberty  were  well  bestow'd  -, 
But  peace  without  that  liberty  they  scorn'd, 
And  wounds  for  proffer'd  bondage  "they  return'd. 

Three  hundred  years  of  bloody  contest  past,  ^ 
The  fatal  die  on  Britain's  side  was  cast ; 
Berifled  first  and  dispossess'd  at  last,  (2)  j 

The  conquer'd  nation  fell  a  dear-bought  prey, 
And  Britain's  island  Saxon  lords  obey  : 
A  heptarchy  of  monarchs  rule  the  land, 
And  over  what  they  conquer'd  claim  command  : 
Captains  without  commissions  they  began, 
Blood  gave  the  title,  vict'ry  form'd  the  man  : 
The  now  victorious  legions  fix'd  the  choice, 
And  consecrated  kings  by  human  voice  : 
He  that  most  mischief  did  had  most  renown,. 
And  so  the  boldest  thief  obtain'd  the  crown. 

Heaven  had  no  other  hand  in  this  affair 
Than  to  permit  it,  as  he  did  the  war ; 
And  so  we  may  the  hand  of  heaven  apply, 
To  all  the  blackest  parts  of  villany  ; 
Murders  and  rapes,  in  this  abstracted  sense, 
Are  all  the  stated  works  of  Providence. 

The  shouting  troops  their  vict'ries  now  pro- 

claim, 

And  load  their  chiefs  with  royalty  and  fame : 
The  garland  of  their  triumphs  was  their  crown,  (3) 
Mob  set  them  up,  and  rabble  pull'd  them  down : 
Fighting  was  all  the  merit  man  could  bring, 
The  bloodiest  wretch  appear'd  the  bravest  king. 


inroads  and  excursions  upon  the  Saxons ;  and  the  Saxon 
annals  are  full  of  the  accounts  of  it ;  nay,  even  our  English 
histories  find  frequent  mention  of  the  Welsh  disturbing  the 
inhabitants,  till  at  last,  united  to  England,  they  seemed 
to  beprestored  and  incorporated  again  with  the  people. 

(1)  Some  have  reckoned  up  a  great  many  more,  but  these 
are  enough  to  signify  a  prodigious  struggle  was  made  by 
the  Biitons  for  their  dying  liberty. 

(2)  At  last  the  Britons,  wholly  subdued  and  destroyed, 
retiring  to  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  some 
over  sea  into  Armorica,  now  Brittany,  the  Saxons  remained 
masters   of  the  country.    The  Saxons  erected  separate 
kingdoms  of  their  own;    each  prince,  or  captain,  rather 
setting  himself  up  as  king  of  such  part  as  he  had  reduced 
by  conquest  to  himself,    and    thus   they  erected  seven 
kingdoms  in  England; 

(3)  Flushed  with  conquest,  they  had  their  petty  triumphs, 
and  crowned  their  leaders  with  garlands  of  victory,  and 
when  afterwards  they  possessed  the  country,  it  was  yet  a 
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To  arts  of  rule  they  did  not  much  pretend, 

He  best  could  rule  them,  could  the  best  defend : 

Nor  did  his  kingship  any  longer  last, 

Than  till  by  some  more  powerful  rogue  displaced 

Conduct  of  courts,  and  king-craft  was  unknown 

The  sword  and  sceptre  then  was  all  but  one. 

And  thus  began  the  royal  Saxon  line, 
In  robbery  and  blood  they  fix'd  the  right  divine : 
The  sword  possess'd  the  banish'd  Britons'  right, 
That  sword  that  vanquish'd  innocence  in  tight : 
Ingratitude  and  theft  the  crown  obtain'd, 
Murdered  the  owners  and  possess'd  their  land  ; 
Rifled  the  masters  they  came  here  to  guard, 
And  took  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  reward  : 
At  pleasure  subdivide  the  British  crown, 
And  form  eight  soldiers'  kingdoms  out  of  one. 

These  are  the  worthy  ancestors  we  own, 
And  by  their  names  we  covet  to  be  known ;  (1) 
Nor  names  alone  by  long  descent  retain'd, 
The  race  and  manners  with  the  right  remain'd  ; 
Pride  and  ingratitude,  by  birth  and  blood, 
In  us  their  motley  offspring's  understood  ; 
Peculiar  to  our  persons  and  our  clime, 
They  rather  seem  our  nature  than  our  crime  ; 
Like  them,  we're  fierce,  and  greedy  of  the  prey, 
And  apter  to  rebel  than  to  obey  ; 
Like  them,  we're  forward  to  assist  our  friends, 
But  keep  a  due  respect  to  private  ends  ; 
And  if  we  chance  our  neighbour's  rights  to  save, 
We'll  ne'er  be  paid  with  less  than  all  they  have. 

Our  ancestors  obtain'd  the  kingdom  thus, 
And  left  the  ill-got  recompence  to  us  : 
The  very  lands  we  all  along  enjoy'd, 
They  ravish'd  from  the  people  they  destroy'd: 
We  are  the  bless'd  posterity  of  those 
Who  robb'd  their  friends  for  beating  first  their 

foes; 

The  happy  children,  by  the  proverb  bless'd,  (2) 
That  all  our  fathers'  ill-got  wealth  possess'd ; 
By  true  descent,  and  old  inherent  merit, 
The  curse  and  treasure  should  alike  inherit : 
From  them  our  large  possessions  we  enjoy  ; 
In  them  the  inn'cent  owners  we  destroy  ; 
Their  native  offspring,  heirs  by  right  and  law, 
We  still  keep  out,  keep  under,  and  in  awe : 
Thus  all  our  fathers'  villanies  we  crown, 
Approve  their  crimes,  (3)  and  make  them  all 
our  own. 


long  time  before  they  made  them  kings ;  and  Cerdic,  leader 
and  first  invader  of  the  West,  was  twenty-four  years  pos 
sessed  of  the  country  before  he  called  himself  a  king. — 
Tyrrel's  'General  History  of  England,'  fol.  156. 

(1)  We  are  very  fond  of  some  families,  because  they  can 
be  traced  beyond  the  Conquest ;  whereas,  indeed,  the  farther 
back  the  worse,  as  being  the  nearer  allied  to  a  race  of 
robbers  and  thieves,  that  with  monstrous  ingratitude  treated 
their  innocent  masters  ill. 

(2)  An  old  English  proverb,  which  says,  "Happy  is  the 
son  whose  father  is  gone  to  the  devil." 

(3)  If  it  was  a  crime  in  the  Saxons  to  rob  the  Britons  of 
their  lands  and  estate*,  what  shall  we  say  of  our  title  to 
the  possession  of  this  nation ;    and  what  title,  by  divine 
right,    can   anybody  plead  for,   unless  they  will  entitle 
heaven  to  a  justification  of  the  crime,  because  it  was 
committed  a  long  time  ago.    It  would  be  then-fore  a  poor 
plea  for  us  to  insist  upon  a  prescription  of  ages  in  pos 
session,  if  the  Britons  were  wrongfully  dispossessed ;  as 
long  as  the  possession  remains  the  violence  is  continued, 
unless  you  come  to  bring  the  Britons  remaining,  giving 
their  consents,  quitting  the  title,  and  yielding  the  possession 
by  treaty. 


From  these  we  strive  to  date  our  royal  line, 
And  these  must  help  us  to  a  right  divine  : 
Religion's  brought,  to  fix  the  fancied  right, 
From  actions  buried  in  eternal  night ; 
Actions  we  ought  to  blush  for,  when  they're 

named, 

By  blood,  by  rapes,  and  robberies  proclaim'd  ; 
Religion's  always  on  the  strongest  side  ; 
When  monarchs  go  on  foot,  the  priests  will  ride 

If,  for  religion  should  be  just,  they'd  go 
Back  to  first  time,  and  Saxon  kingdoms  show, 
They'll  find  them  built  on  violence  and  blood, 
And  on  the  same  foundations  always  stood, 
Upheld  by  rapine,  wrong,  and  lust  of  power, 
The  stronger  does  the  weaker  right  devour : 
And  all  the  long  pretences  of  descent, 
Are  shams  of  right  to  prop  up  government : 
'Tis  all  invasion,  usurpation  all ; 
The  strongest  powers  get  up,  the  weakest  fall : 
The  mighty  politics  of  men  in  power, 
Always  thought  fit  the  weakest  to  devour ; 
Oppression,  sanctified  by  power  and  time, 
Has  varnish'd  o'er  the  vile  with  the  sublime  ; 
As  if  the  length  of  time  th*  oppression  clears, 
And  ancient  villany's  refined  by  years. 

If  long  possession  certain  right  entails, 
Go  search  the  wilder  mountaineers  of  Wales  ; 
Theirs  the  bold  offspring  of  that  vig'rous  race  ; 
Theirs  was  the  crown,  and  we  usurp'd  the  place  : 
No  forfeiture,  no  abdication  made, 
At  first  insulted,  and  at  last  betray'd. 

If  sacred  civil  right  must  be  maintain'd, 
Theirs  was  the  government,  for  theirs  the  land. 
No  grant,  conceded  right,  or  crown  convey'd,  (1) 
They  ne'er  were  conquer'd,  for  they  ne'er  obey'd : 
Contending  nations  can't  be  said  to  quit, 
They're  never  conquer'd  if  they  don't  submit. 
The  Britons  to  the  last  their  claim  pursued,  (2) 
And  ne'er  were  subjects,  though  they  were  sub* 

dued: 

Their  dear-bought  freedom  to  the  last  maintain'd, 
Tbo'  little  but  their  liberty  remain'd  : 
And  if  the  sacred  sanction  of  a  crown 
Was  ever  theirs,  it  still  must  be  their  own. 

But  conquest  now  the  British  throne  laid  waste, 
And  new  usurping  kings  succeed  toe  past : 
Continued  violence  they  handed  down, 
The  thirst  of  blood  continued  with  the  crown  : 
Resolved  to  govern  all  they  could  subdue, 
And  on  the  conquer'd  kingdoms  build  anew: 
Their  generals  crown'd,  are  kings  in  our  record,  (3) 
And  hew'd  out  titles  by  the  raging  sword. 


(1)  There  can  no  lawful  concession  from  the  Britons  be 
ileaded  to  us,  or  our  ancestors;  neither  had  they  forfeited, 
iy  any  misdemeanor  or  breach  of  articles,  for  they  per- 
onned  all  the  stipulated  conditions  with  the  Saxon  coni- 

nders,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  these  encroached  upon 
lem  by  most  exorbitant  and  unreasonable  demands  of 
orn  and  provisions,  and  extent  of  country  also. 

(2)  Nor  did  the  Britons  abdicate  or  desert  the  country, 
nd  so  leave  it  free  for  the  ni-xt  comer,  but  defended  it  to 
le  last  gasp;  they  were  subdued,  but  never  conquered; 
ley  always  insisted  upon  their  right,   and  stood  to  the 
efencc  of  it  to  the  last  extremity. 

(3)  It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  generals  of  the  Saxons 
vre  crowned  thiir  kinps  here,  such  were  Cerdic  and  Cynic, 
ho  formed  the   \\  i -r  Saxon  kingdoms,  and  possessed  it 

wcnty-four  years  before  they  took  ui>on  them  to  be  called 
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But  as  the  work  was  first  in  hell  contrived, 
Like  works  that  heaven  disowns,  it  scarce  outlived 
The  hated  birth :  the  wild  abortive  died, 
And  justice  all  the  power  of  mon  defied  : 
The  kingdoms  which  by  force  were  thus  begun, 
Submit  to  fate,  and  are  by  force  undone  : 
The  short-lived  monarch  (])  short-lived  peace 

enjoy'd, 
And  what  the  sword  had  raised  the  sword  de- 

stroy'd  : 

Usurp'd  dominion  for  themselves  they  built, 
Floating  upon  the  seas  of  blood  they  spilt. 

But  when  the  banish'd  Britons  were  subdued, 
Like  beasts,  they  one  another  then  pursued  ; 
Ambition,  pride,  and  lust  of  rule,  prevail'd, 
Force  (2)  set  them  up,  and  force  their  fate  en- 

tail'd ; 

For  crime  has  always  this  felicity, 
Its  nature  is  to  make  men  disagree  : 
And  violence  and  pride  are  understood, 
They  all  commence  in  strife,  and  end  in  blood. 

The  form'd  division  now  appear'd  in  vain, 
Now  they  fall  out  for  want  of  room  to  reign  :  (3) 
The  first  invasion  was  the  breach  of  trust ; 
This  as  unnatural  as  that  unjust : 
The  British  blood  reproach'd  their  perjured  vow ; 
Wealth  made  them  fight  before,  dominion  now  -. 
Greedy  their  masters'  fortunes  to  divide, 
Before  'twas  covetousness,  and  now  'tis  pride ; 
Yet  something  more  may  for  the  first  be  said, 
For  now  they  fight  for  rule,  before  for  bread  : 
Envy  debauch'd  the  subdivided  crown, 
And  what  the  sword  set  up  the  sword  pull'd 

down  : 

Perpetual  wars  the  petty  kings  maintain, 
And  strive  for  envied  monarchies  in  vain 
Blood  touches   blood,   (4)  and  nature 
restrain. 
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kings ;  such  were  ./Ella  and  Cissa,  kings  of  the  South- 
Saxons;  Ida,  king  of  Northumbria,  with  Otha  and  Ebusta, 
brethren  of  Hengist,  who  settled  the  Saxon  arms  in  Nor 
thumbria,  long  before  Usta,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  and 
the  like. 

(1)  The  whole  dominion  of  the  Saxons  being  founded 
upon  usurpation,   robbery,   and  blood,    could  no  longer 
continue,  than  while  no  superior  usurpation  could  dissolve 
it. 

(2)  Devouring  the  right  of  another  was  the  original  of 
their  falling  on  the  Britons,  and  the  same  eager  principle 
pushed  their  posterity  upon  civil  broils  to  devour  anybody 
that  was  next  them,  and  rather  destroy  their  neighbours, 
though  of  their  own  nation  and  blood,  than  not  enlarge 
their  dominion,  and  ravish  their  possessions. 

(3)  The  English  Saxons,  having,  after  their  conquest  of 
so  great  a  part  of  Britain,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  natives 
into  Wales,  Cornwall,  &c.,  erected  seven,  and  if  we  reckon 
Deira  and  Bernicia  distinct,  eight  different  kingdoms,  in 
this  part  of  our  island,  that  naturally  followed  which  always 
attends  a  warlike  people  cantoned  out  into  many  small 
independent  principalities,  viz.  constant  disputes  about  the 
bounds  and  borders  of  their  respective  dominions,  or  strife 
for  mastery  who  should  be  chief  over  the  rest,  and  domi 
neer  and  reign  over  his  neighbours.   From  hence,  besides 
divers  other  accidental  occasions  of  quarrel,  sprung  civil 
wars,  incident  to  neighbour  nations  no  way  divided  but 
by  rivers,  brooks,  or  other  less  certain  boundaries  ;  which 
wars  never  ceased  till  what  had  been  begun  by  Egbert's 
predecessors  was  finished  by  himself  and  his  successors, 
who  at  length  united  all  these  eight  kingdoms  into  one. — 
Tyrrel's  '  General  History  of  England,'  vol.  i,  lib,  5,  fol. 
245. 

(4)  Relations  butchering  one  another  is  always  the  con 
stant  effect  of  intestine  war,  and  it  could  not  be  other 
wise  here,  the  wars  being  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  country, 
and  in  so  many  places  at  the  same  time. 


Resolved  to  fix  the  long-disputed  crown, 
Each  man  designs  to  have  it  all  his  own. 
Ambition  freely  lets  weak  title  fall, 
And  all  men  boldly  fight  to  have  it  all ; 
Ages  of  blood  (1)  th'  intestine  brangles  last, 
And  on  each  other's  head  revenge  the  treacheries 

past : 

Thus  they  the  injured  Britons'  ghosts  appease ; 
Those  fell  by  foreign  war,  by  civil  these. 

Conquest,  at  last,  gave  all  the  nation  rest ; 
When  one  great  thief  (2)  his  fellows  dispossest, 
The  eight  (3)  usurp'd  dominions  stoop'd  to  one, 
For  villains  often  end  as  they  begun  : 
They  who  the  barb'rous  conquest  first  pursued, 
And  Britain's  rightful  lords  by  force  subdued ; 
Who  robb'd  their  masters  of  their  native  right, 
To  robbery  and  conquest  now  submit : 
The  Western  Angles  triumph  in  their  blood, 
And  Britain's  silver  streams  flow  in  a  crimson 

flood: 

Slaughter  and  tyranny  dethrone  their  power, 
And  men  o'  th'  sword  the  men  o'  th'  sword  devour. 
Rapine  and  murder  first  proclaim'd  their  king, 
Rapine  and  murder  their  destruction  bring. 

Nor  was  this  less  of  tyranny  and  lust, 
Tho'  heaven  directs,  the  actors  are  unjust, 
For  tho'  the  vengeance  has  its  righteous  end, 
Yet  he  that  executes  it  may  offend  : 
And  heaven  thinks  fit  his  justice  to  exalt, 
To  mingle  sometimes  punishment  and  fault : 
Crimes  punish  crimes,  and  they  that  first  offend, 
In  other  men's  offences  meet  their  end  : 
Actions  of  men,  whate'er  they  mean,  obey 
The  sovereign  dictates  of  the  Heavenly  Eye. 
He  that  in  mischief  feeds  his  viler  gust, 
Tho'  heaven's  design's  fulfilled,  the  man's  un 
just; 

So  tyrants  often  tyrants  may  suppress, 
Justice  triumphs,  but  still  the  crime's  no  less  ;  (4) 
Since  to  do  well  with  an  unjust  design, 
The  malice  turns  the  grave  attempt  to  sin. 

When  Saxon  kings  with  Saxon  kings  contend, 
They  had  the  crime  ia  view,  heaven  had  a  juster 
end  ; 


(1)  The  civil  broils  of  the  Saxon  kings  lasted  a  great 
many  ages,  for  as  they  began  to  invade  the  Britons  in  the 
year  457,  when  Hengist  first  landed  in  Kent,  from  thence 
to  the  year  800,  the  Britons  continued  to  make  a  vigorous 
and  desperate  defence,  besides  continued  wars  for  many 
ages  after  that  time,  when  Egbert  is  taken  to  be  king  of  the 
whole  English  nation ;   during  the  last  two  hundred  and 
forty  years  of  this  time  the  Saxons  were  at  continual  wars 
with  one  another :  nor  did  the  planting  of  the  Christian 
religion  among  them   lessen,   but  rather  increase,   their 
quarrels,    the  Pagans  opposing  it  in  some  places  with  ex 
traordinary  fury, 

(2)  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,   conquered,  and 
entirely  possessed  all  the  kingdoms  south  by  Trent,  and 
wasting  Northumberland,   then  under  its  proper  kings, 
they  submitted,  and  became  tributary,  so  that  he  effectually 
mastered  all  the  rest,  though  he  was  not  so  absolutely  king 
as  Edgar,  his  successor,  proved  afterwards. 

(3)  There  are  said  to  be  but  seven  kingdonrf,  but  Deira 
and  Bernicia  being  reckoned  distinct,  as  they  really  were, 
there  were  eight  kingdoms. 

(4)  The  Saxons  invading  one  another,  might  have  as 
much  of  injustice  and  rapine  in  it,  as  their  first  invading 
the  Britons,  though  not  so  plainly  chargeable  with  treachery 
and  breach  of  faith  :  and  thus  liod  was  pleased  to  punish 
injury  with  injury,  and  make  good  that  commination  in 
the  Scripture,  that  "  they  that  smite  with  the  sword  shall 
be  smitten  with  the  sword." 
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They  for  ambition,  lust,  and  power,  invade, 
And  one  another,  as  of  old,  betray'd : 
But  righteous  Providence  directs  the  fight, 
To  do  the  injured  memory  of  Britain  right. 


Thus  from  the  jus  divinum  of  the  sword, 
The  English  crown  obey'd  an  English  lord  : 
The  mighty  Egbert,  strong  in  arms  and  law, 
The  suj 
And  all 


,ngnsn  crown  ooey  a  an  ftngnsn  lora  : 
lighty  Egbert,  strong  in  arms  and  law,     "1 
jppliant  kings  in  humble  posture  saw,       > 
11  their  crowns  and  sceptres  kept  in  awe.  J 

Egbert's  the  farthest  back  our  thoughts  can  go  ; 
No  matter  whether  he's  divine  or  no ; 
Royal  in  power,  whate'er  he  was  by  line, 
And  no  man  then  disputes  the  right  divine. 
Grant  his  inherent  claim,  allow  the  jest, 
Pass  the  enigma,  and  suppose  the  rest, 
He  was  the  first  reduced  the  English  throne,     } 
And  pick'd  up  all  the  fragments  of  the  crown,  > 
Only  becifuse  he  had  it,  call'd  his  own.  J 

A  rhapsody  of  kings,  like  him  divine, 
As  void  of  right  as  right  is  void  of  line, 
Succeed  the  king-subduing  wretch  of  course, 
By  blood,  by  fraud,  or  by  a  way  that's  worse, 
Till  mighty  Edgar  fix'd  the  lasting  race, 
And  short-lived  lines  the  sacred  right  deface. 


Edgar  the  weak-descended  right  convey'd, 
And  every  rake  that  ruled,  the  crowds  obey'd; 
Possession  always  pass'd  for  right,  and  he 
That  had  most  power,  had  most  divinity  : 
Progressive  crimes  the  sacred  banter  clouds, 
And  force  takes  homage  from  the  yielding  crowds ; 
Regardless  of  the  race,  the  sovereign  cheat, 
Back'd  with  the  sword,  usurps,  and  crowns  to 

power  submit : 

For  Edgar  was  his  father's  younger  son,  ( 1 ) 
And  crown'd,  his  elder  brother  humbly  looking  on; 
The  passive  primogenial  thing  submits, 
And  right  divine  at  power's  footstool  sits. 

The  Saxon  sword  the  Saxon  monarchs  slew  ; 
England  forgets  the  old,  and  crown'd  the  new  : 
Fate  jumbled  right  among  the  crowds  of  power, 
Just  so  the  Britons  felt  their  force  before. 
Why  was  it  he  the  English  crown  possest  ? 
Because  his  conqu'ring  power  subdued  the  rest : 
And  had  the  weakest  of  those  kings  rebell'd, 
And  Egbert's  growing  vict'ries  but  repell'd, 
The  meanest  slave,  in  right  of  victory, 
Had  been  as  sacred  lawful  king  as  he  : 
The  strongest  king  the  weaker's  crown  possest, 
Conquest  was  always  law,  descent's  a  jest. 
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SATIRE,  the  Saxon  tyranny  display, 
A  mere  original  of  monarchy  ; 
Their  governments  indeed  submit  to  laws, 
Order's  th'  effect,  as  nature  is  the  cause ; 
Something  may  in  possession  seem  divine, 
But  all's  confusion  in  th'  embarrassed  line ; 
The  claim  of  blood  and  family's  laid  by, 
And  all's  resolved  to  force  and  victory  ; 
Succession's  due  to  power,  by  power  procured, 
The  right's  engraved  on  the  triumphant  sword. 

He  that  thro'  seas  of  rivals  ploughs  his  way, 
And  makes  the  conquer'd  multitude  obey ; 
That    stamps   his    terrors   on    th'  impregnate 

mind, 

And  all  the  black  impression  leaves  behind ; 
The  rocks  of  strong  ambition  can  cut  down, 
And  force  his  envied  progress  to  the  crown  : 
That's  the  divine,  the  high,  illustrious  thing, 
That  joins  the  sacred  to  the  name  of  king. 

Thus  Egbert  English  monarchy  began, 
By  his  almighty  (1)  sword  the  sacred  man  ; 
And    who    was    Egbert?    search    the    mighty 

breed ; 

What  sacred  ancestors  did  he  succeed  ; 
What  mighty  princes  form'd  bis  sacred  line, 
And  handed  down  to  him  the  right  divine  : 
A  Saxon  soldier  was  his  high  descent,  (2) 
Murder  his  business,  plunder  his  intent ; 


(1)  Almighty  is  here  to.be  understood  the  power  he  had 
to  subdue  all  this  nation,  too  mighty  for  all  joined  together: 
and  it  is  hoped  the  reader    cannot  think  it  profanely 
intended. 

(2)  Egbert  came  over  personally  from  France,  and  was 
not  the  successor  of  any  prince  in  possession  of  the  West 
Saxon  kingdom,  nor  of  kin  to  King  Brithric,  whom   he 
succeeded;    Mr  Tyrrel  indeed  calls  him  a  cousin   very 
remote,  but  I  cannot  find  any  ground  fur  it,  or  any  lineal 


The  poor,  unvalued,  despicable  thing, 

A  thief  by  nat'ion,  and  by  fate  a  king ; 

A  high-Dutch  trooper,  sent  abroad  to  fight, 

Whose    trade  was   blood,   and   in   his   arm   his 

right ; 

A  supernumerary  HoUteineer,  (2) 
For  want  of  room  at  home  (3)  sent  out  to 

war; 

A  mere  Swiss  mercenary,  (4)  who  for  bread, 
Was  born  on  purpose  to  be  knock'd  o'  th'  head. 


Their  country  seem'd  to  multiply  in  vain, 
Produced  more  people  than  it  could  maintain  ; 
And  forced  the  growing  multitude  abroad, 
As  bees  send  out  the  swarm  to  seek  for  food 
To  live  by  devastation,  theft,  and  blood. 


a; 

•} 


descent  noted  down,  save  in  another,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  JEalmond,  king  of  Kent;  if  so,  he  is  descended  from 
Hengist,  who  was  the  most  faithless  beginner  of  all  the 
treachery  used  to  the  Britons,  as  is  before  noticed. 

(1)  Edgar  was  made  king  by  the  people,  upon  deposing 
his  elder  brother  Edwy,  for  mismanagement  of  his  affairs, 
and  a  dissolute  life,  so  that  Edgar  had  no  right  by  descent 
till  after  the  death  of  his  brother ;  yet  he  is  applauded  by 
our  historians  for  a  most  pious,  religious  prince,   which 
some  say  was  done  by  the  monks,  who  were  the  historians  of 
those  days,  and,  principally,  because  he  was  very  bountiful 
to  them,  and  to  the  church. 

(2)  I  think  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  first  and 
greatest  part  of  the  Saxons  that  came  over  hither,  came 
from  Juitland,  Holstein,  and  those  countries  upon  the  Elbe 
and  Weser,  now  partly  included  in  Westphalia,  and  therefore 
not  improperly  called  a  Holsteincer. 

(3)  The  poor  countries  the  Saxons  lived  in,  being  not 
able  to  support  the  vast  numbers  of  the  people  they  pro 
duced,   forced    them    abroad    to    seek  subsistence,  and 
habitations,  in  more  fruitful  and  plentiful  coantr 

(4)  A  Swiss  mercenary,  alludes  not  to  their  nation,  for 
they  were  not  Swisses,  but  as  they  were,  mercenaries  and 
auxiliaries  hired   by  the    poor   Britons  to  defend  them 
against  the  cruel  depredations  of  the  Scots,  Picts,  and  bar 
barous  nations  of  the  north. 
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Among  this  wild  exotic  race  was  found 
A   fighting    wretch,   (1)    by  brother  vagrant 

crown'd,  (2) 

A  glorious  vagabond,  whom  heaven  had  stored 
With  front  as  harden'd  as  his  temper'd  sword ; 
Fitted  for  blood  and  cruelty  by  race,  (3) 
A  tyrant  both  by  family  and  face  ; 
His  ancestors  his  glory  much  enhance, 
A  traitor  by  direct  inheritance ; 
Magnipotent  in  arms,  in  right  too  weak, 
His  sword  was  all  the  claim  he  had,  could  speak : 
Crown'd  with  the  marks  of  perjury  and  blood, 
Crown'd  with  the  trophies  of  ingratitude :  (4) 
A  crime  which  to  this  day  infects  the  place, 
The  general  stigma  of  the  motley  race. 

See  the  divine  original  of  kings, 
And  see  how  time  makes  sport  with  temporal 

things ; 

To-day  the  monarch  glories  in  his  crown,  ~) 
To-morrow  thieves  and  mob  possess  his  throne,  > 
And  call  his  fancied  right  divine  their  own.  ) 

In  the  next  age  the  rightful  lord's  forgot, 
And  rampant  treason  triumphs  on  the  spot ; 
Success  gives  title,  makes  possession  just, 
And  if  the  fates  obey,  the  subjects  must ; 
For  if  'tis  right  and  wrong  that's  in  debate, 
The  Welshmen  have  the  right,  the  rest's  a  cheat : 
'Tis  all  by  fraud  and  force  that  we  possess, 
And  length  of  time  can  make  no  crime  the  less. 

Where  then's  the  lofty  pedigree  of  kings, 
The  longest  sword  the  longest  sceptre  brings  ; 
The  royal  genealogy  comes  down, 
And  from  the  sword  advances  to  the  crown  : 
The  right  of  conquest's  all  our  right  divine, 
And  while  the  line  can  keep  it,  keeps  the  line ; 
But  if  a  stronger  can  possess  the  place, 
The  right  has  never  faiPd  to  change  the  race. 

Satire,  the  strange  confusions  of  the  crown 
Omit,  till  Edgar  claims  it  for  his  own ; 
No  line  of  kings,  no  order,  blood,  or  law, 
Can  any  help  to  jus  divinum  draw  ; 
Death,  force,  and  intersecting  lines,  obey 
The  voice  of  fate,  and  right  of  blood  destroy. 

Then  Edgar  ruled,  let's  view  his  jest  of  right, 
It  hardly  lived  a  day  beyond  his  night : 
He  gain'd  the  just  assistance  of  the  law?, 
Crown'd  by  the  nation's  suffrage  and  applause ;  (5) 


(1)  Hengist,  the  first  leader,  who  was  only  their  captain, 
or  general  at  first,  but  when  their  conspiracy  was  com 
pleted,  and  the  Britons  beaten  out  of  their  country,  they 
shared  it  among  them,  and  he  became  their  king,  which 
indeed,  as  Mr  Tyrrel  notes,  in  those  days  signilied  little 
more  than  captain  or  leader. 

(2 )  Brother  vagrants,  the  inferior  officers  and  leaders,  who 
conspired  with  Hengist  against  their  masters  the  Britons, 
might  well  be  called  rather  brother  villains,  for  without 
doubt  it  was  a  villanous  tiling  to  fall  upon  and  dispossess 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nation  that  had  hired  them  to  rescue 
and  defend  them. 

(3)  The  Saxons  were  then  a  most  bloody,  cruel,  and 
barbarous  race,    as  may  be  made  out  by  innumerable 
examples,  particularly  their  sacrificing  their  captives  to 
their  idol  Woden. 

(4)  Their  ingratitude  to  the  Britons  was  extraordinary, 
who    gave   them  large  possessions  in  the  most  fruitful 
province  of   Kent,  with  great  pay  beside,  and  faithfully 
performed  all  their  treaties  and  conditions  with  them. 

(5)  Roger  Hoveden  tells  us,  he  was  elected  king  by  the 
whole  English  nation ;  and  the  Saxon  annals  observe,  as 


To  him  th'  electing  justice  gave  the  crown, 
And  willing  people  consecrate  his  throne ; 
And  yet  his  short-lived  race  possess'd  no  more, 
Nor  could  his  sacred  right  convey  his  power ; 
The  ill-establish'd  force  could  ne'er  remain, 
The  principal  being  naught  where  it  began ; 
Murder  dissolved  the  line,  what  right  can  stand 
Where  men  by  force  obey,  by  force  command ; 
For  as  by  blood,  the  little  right  he  had, 
Entail'd  the  crown  on  sacred  Edward's  (1)  head ; 
The  knife  instead  of  diadem  he  found, 
And  jElfreid  (2)  cut  his  throat  (3)  before  he  could 
be  crown'd. 


Then  Ethelred  set  up  to  heal  the  line, 
And  on  this  murder  (4)  grounds  his  right  divine  ; 
And  his  divine  succession  to  secure, 
Legitimates  the  offspring  of  his  whore  ; 
Was  ever  race  so  sanctified  before ! 
Edmund   the  Bastard  (5)  snatch'd   the   hasty 

crown, 
With  haste   set  up,   and  was  in  haste    pull'd 

down; 

The  hand  of  blood  (6)  usurp'd  dominion  slew, 
And  murder  thus  by  murder  they  pursue. 

Edward  the  Holy  then  commands  this  isle, 
Better  deserved  the  kingdom  than  the  style  ; 
His  brother's  blood  (7)  secured  his  sacred  reign, 
And  fratricide  was  all  his  right  divine  : 
Murder  had  now  extinguish'd  all  the  race, 
And  Britain  found  no  tyrant  for  the  place. 
Vast  intersections  now  befel  the  race, 
And  daily  usurpations  fill  the  sacred  place  : 
Succession  had  such  very  small  regard, 
And  such  vast  chasms  in  the  lines  appear'd, 
Tis  hard  to  say  what  royal  blood  remain'd 
ii  all  the  Saxon  families  that  reign'd. 

The  mock  succession  Edward  now  declares, 
To  bastard  Edmund's  sons  for  want  of  heirs  ; 


Ai  Tyrrel  notes,  in  his  days  all  things  succeeded  prosper 
ously,  God  giving  him  peace  as  long  as  he  lived,  because 

le  consulted  the  good  and  peace  of  his  people ;  and  there 
fore  he  had  greater  honour  in  all  nations  round  him,  as  well 
as  in  his  own,  and  by  a  peculiar  blessing  from  above,  he  was 

o  assisted  that  kings  submitted  themselves  to  him  every 
where,  without  fighting.  Also  the  manuscript  author  of 


(1)  He  was  styled  Edward  the  Martyr,  though  we  see  no 
eason  for  that,  for  he  was  murdered  on  a  political,  not  a 
eligious  account. 

(2)  The  story  of  the  murder  of  Edward,  surnamed  the 
if  artyr,  is  variously  related  by  historians,  as  to  the  person 
who  did  it,  but  all  agree  it  was  done  as  he  made  a  visit  to 
lis  mother-in-law,  Queen  ^Elfrida,  who  would  have  set  up 
icr  son  Ethelred  in  his  stead ;  and  that  calling  at  her  door, 
o  visit  her,  as  he  was  hunting,  he  was  stabbed  in  the 
eins  with  a  knife  or  dagger,  at  his  mother's  door,  as  he 
iras  drinking. 

(3)  Cut  his  throat  is  a  general  expression  here,  importing 
ie  was  murdered,  for  his  throat  was  not  cut,  but  he  was 
tabbed  in  the  back,  as  above. 

(4)  Ethelred  came  to  the  crown  by  the  death  of  Edward 
lie  Martyr. 

(5)  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  was  the  son  of  Ethelred, 
ut  not  by  his  queen  Emma,  who  was  his  only  wife,  but  by 
private  woman,  Anglice,  a  whore,  and  whose  name  is  not 

ecorded. 

(6)  That  King  Edmund  was  murdered  several  authors 
gree,  though  they  differ  about  the  manner,  and  Mr  Tyrrel 
uotes  all  their  opinions  at  large,  vol.  i,  lib.  6,  fol.  49. 

(7)  Not  that  Edward  the  Confessor  murdered  his  brother, 
ut  he  afterwards  took  money  of  Earl  Goodwin,  the  muz- 
'  irer,  to  acquit  and  be  reconciled  to  him. 
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The  first  of  these  prevented  by  his  end, 

The  crowns  to  his  posterity  descend, 

And  spurious  blood  the  English  throne  supplies, 

With  long  successive  rolls  of  tyrannies. 

Edgar  (1)  obtains  the  honest  name  of  fool, 
And,  spite  of  blood,  was  thought  unfit  to  rule ; 
And  right  divine  was  so  despised  a  thing, 
The  crown  went  out  a  begging  for  a  king. 

Ill-sped  the  first  unhappy  suit  it  made, 
To  bastards,  men  of  blood  and  lust,  betray'd; 
Of  foreign  breed,  (2)  of  unrelated  race, 
Whore  in  his  scutcheon,  tyrant  in  his  face; 
A  spurious  birth  of  intermingled  blood ; 
Neither  our  laws  nor  language  understood, 
But  foreign  to  the  nation,  and  the  line, 
Upon  his  sword  engraved  the  right  divine. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  there's  none 
Have  less  of  true  succession  in  their  crown. 
We  should  be  last  of  all  that  should  pretend, 
The  long  descent  of  princes  to  defend  ; 
Since  if  hereditary  right's  the  claim, 
The  English  crown  has  forty  times  been  lame  : 
The  crown  was  like  the  people,  always  mix'd, 
Seldom  was  well  bestow'd,  and  never  (ix'd. 

Here,  satire,  justice  calls  upon  thy  pen, 
To  paint  the  wild,  ungovern'd  lusts  of  men ; 
The  vast  extent  of  royal  crime  explain, 
And  let  us  know  what  monster  'tis  we  mean ; 
When  to  unbounded  power  he  aspires, 
Not  heaven  itself  can  limit  his  desires  : 
The  vice  that  dictates  first  to  covet  rule, 
Teaches  all  arts  of  the  infernal  school : 
The  secret  gust  of  power  has  such  a  force, 
He  that  usurps  must  tyrannize  of  course : 
Necessity  directs  that  guilty  men, 
Should  hold  by  blood  what  they  by  blood  obtain. 

The  high  coherence  natural  is  and  just, 
That  where  th'  usurper  reigns,  the  tyrant  must ; 
He  only  justly  holds  a  government, 
That  rules  a  people  by  their  own  consent ; 
That  draws  the  yoke  of  state  with  cords  of  law. 
And  makes  the  virtuous  keep  the  vile  in  awe ; 
By  their  own  power  their  public  safety  seeks, 
And  bows  himself  to  all  the  laws  he  makes  ; 
Content  with  power,  that  power  for  peace  em- 

ploys, 
I   And  what  he  should  protect,  he  ne'er  destroys. 

But  where's  the  man  ?  Britannia  sighing  shows, 
To  what  black  race  her  early  fate  she  owes : 
No  sooner  had  she  kingdoms  to  bestow, 
But  men  of  blood  her  liberties  o'erthrow  : 
The  sons  of  violence  had  snatch'd  her  crowns, 
Murdcr'd  her  patriots,  and  usurp'd  her  thrones : 
Her  valiant  sons  in  slaughter'd  heaps  remain, 
And  tombs  of  champions  (3)  rise  in  every  plain, 
That  strove  with  tyranny,  and  dared  to  fight, 
Maintaining  Britain's  dear  declining  right ; 

(1)  Edgar  Atheling  was  reported  a  fool,  but  Mr  Tyrrel 
says  it  was  a  wrong  done  him  only  to  make  the  people 
forget  him,  for  he  was  the  next  of  blood  to  the  crown. 

(:!)  \Vil!iamtheConqueror. 

(3)  The  mounds  of  earth  yet  to  be  seen  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  over  all  the  open  countries  in  England,  which 
Cambden  allows  to  be  the  soldiers'  monuments  for  their 
fellows  slain  in  battle. 


That  to  the  last  invading  force  withstood, 
And  check'd  tyrannic  torrents  with  their  blood  : 
That  dared,  when  they  no  longer  could  withstand, 
Die  with  that  freedom  they  could  not  defend : 
Oppress'd  with  numbers,  liberty  was  gone, 
And  troops  of  tyrants  Britain's  plains  o'errun ; 
The  constant  force  on  which  their  kingdoms  stood, 
Stain'd  their  usurpingthrones  with  guilt  andblood; 
And  as  with  primogenial  right  they  strove, 
They  challeng'd  men  below,  and  heav'n  above  ; 
Of  both  regardless,  and  by  both  abhorr'd, 
Rise  by  the  dagger,  govern  by  the  sword ; 
By  stops  of  blood  they  raise  and  fix  their  fame, 
For  tyrants  and  usurpers  are  the  same  ; 
Degenerate  blood  swells  their  ambitious  veins, 
The  man  may  rule,  but  'tis  the  vice  that  reigns. 

Satire,  return,  search  our  entangled  line, 
And  there  pursue  thy  very  just  design  ; 
See  how  possession  supersedes  the  blood, 
And  note  how  right  to  govern's  understood. 

Britannia  now,  with  men  of  blood  oppress'd, 
And  all  her  race  of  tyrants  lately  ceased, 
Ill-fate  prevailing,  seeks  at  foreign  shores, 
And  for  worse  monsters  ignorantly  implores. 


William  the  early  summons  soon  obeys, 
Ambition  fills  his  sails,  his  fleets  the  seas ; 
With  cruel  hopes,  and  fatal  valour  fed, 
The  foreign  legions  Britain's  shores  o'erspread  : 
The  sword  decides  the  English  liberty, 
For  whichsoe'er  prevails  the  land's  the  prey 
Fated  the  conquering  tyrant  to  obey. 


J.1U    . 

•-i 


Nor  shall  our  verse  the  Norman  name  abuse  ; 
Satire,  correct  th'  exasperated  muse : 
He  had  the  vulgar  title  of  the  sword  ; 
The  crown  was  either's  prize,  it  had  no  lord ; 
No  claim  of  blood,  no  heir  the  power  possest, 
To  plead  just  right,  and  give  the  nation  rest ; 
No  rightful  pilot  steer'd  the  bark  of  state, 
The  floating  engine  left  to  arms  and  fate, 
Toss'd  on  the  seas  of  discord,  strife,  and  pride, 
Harold  the  trifle  ravish'd,  (1)  not  enjoy'd. 


Nor  did  he  claim  by  sacred  right  of  blood,  (2)  ~] 
His  title  on  his  strong  possession  stood, 
And  had  he  held  that  title 't  had  been  good  :    J 
Both  were  invaders,  and  the  sword  they  drew, 
No  other  right  than  that  of  conquest  knew : 
Harold  by  usurpation  (3)  gain'd  the  crown, 
And  ditto  usurpation  pull'd  him  down : 
Successive  violence  usurp'd  on  right,  "] 

And  passive  justice  weeping  at  the  sight,      .     / 
Look'd  on,  to  see  the  tyrants  thus  with  tyrants  i 
fight.  J 

Here  heaven  determined  old  Britannia's  fate, 
And  brooding  Providence  in  council  sate  ; 


(1)  Harold  seised  upon  the  crown  by  the  power  of  his 
troops  and  treasures,  having  also  a  great  interest  among 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  being  himself  a  man  of  great 
courage  and  reputation  in  arms,  which  appeared  to  be  not 
without  real  merit,  as  by  liis  behaviour  afterwards  against 
the  northern  people,  and  also  against  Duke  William. 

(2)  Harold  had  no  claim  to  the  crown  by  blood  or  inhe 
ritance,  being  the  son  of  Earl  Goodwin 

(.'!)  They  were  both  usurpers  for  the  true  right  of  descent, 
it  least  before  them  was  Edgar  Atheling,  at  the  race  of 
Edmund  Ironside. 
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He  all  the  high  events  of  time  foreknew, 

And  there  the  schemes  that  since  we  finish'd, 

drew ; 

There  he  made  way  for  that  usurping  race,  (1) 
That  since  for  ruin  ripen'd  us  apace ; 
But  still  'tis  plain,  from  this  one  fatal  day, 
He  form'd  the  laws  of  kings  which  nations  since 

obey ; 

And  made  it  just  that  when  a  tyrant's  slain, 
The  right  does  with  the  property  remain  ; 
People  may  crown  the  man  that  they  approve, 
And  what  they  like  below  is  always  liked  above. 

William  was  yet  no  tyrant,  (2)  had  not  took 
The  solemn  oath  which"  afterwards  he  broke  ; 
The  vict'ry  he  with  his  bright  sword  obtain'd, 
But  still  untouch'd  the  English  crown  remain'd  ; 
For  still  the  English  nation  kept  their  own,  (3) 
And  he  laid  by  the  sword  to  ask  the  crown  ; 
Convened  the  states,  (4)  kept  their  due  powers 

alive, 

And  recognized  the  right  they  had  to  give  ; 
Received  the  crown  by  general  fair  assent,  (5) 
With  postulatas  of  the  government ; 
Swore  to  the  laws,  (6)  with  all  their  limitation?, 
And  bound  himself  in  terms  to  rule  the  nations : 
Thus  far  his  title's  just,  his  claim  of  gift 
From  Edward's  oath,  in  Harold's  grave  he  left ; 
The  general  voice  gave  him  a  higher  claim, 
Than  conquest  raised  upon  the  voice  of  fame. 

He  saw  his  early  conquest  incomplete, 
And  such  would  be  the  title  raised  from  it ; 
He  saw  the  nation  unsubdued,  and  found 
His  sword  unable  to  maintain  his  ground ; 
But  that  if  he  complied  with  English  laws, 
He  might  be  king  with  gen'ral  fix'd  applause: 
The  gen'ral  suffrage  gently  he  demands, 
Takes  the  condit'nal  gift  with  high  uplifted  hands 
To  heaven,  and  all  the  realm  devoutly  swore,  (7) 
To  keep  the  laws  as  sacred  as  the  crown  he 
wore. 

If  he  the  high  conditions  broke ;  if  he 
Forgot  the  bounds  of  rule  and  majesty  ;  (8) 


(1)  The  race  of  William  the  Conqueror,  called  a  usurping 
I   race  not  only  as  he  was  a  usurper  himself,  hut  his  three 

immediate  successors,  Rufus,  H  enry  the  First,  and  Stephen, 
were  all  usurpers,  besides  several  of  the  subsequent  kings 
of  England. 

(2)  William  the  Conqueror  might  be  called  a  usurper, 
but  he  was  no  tyrant  at  first,  till  he  had  secured  the  pos 
session  to  himself  and  entirely  subdued  all  his  enemies, 
then  he  began  to  show  himself. 

(3)  It  was  a  great  while  after  he  had  made  a  conquesl 
before  he  accepted  the  crown,  and  when  he  did  it  was  at 
the  request,  and  by  the  election,  of  the  people,  and  on  con 
ditions,  which  he  swore  to,  of  maintaining  their  laws  anc 
privileges. 

(4)  William,  then  Duke  of  Normandy,  after  his  victory 
marched  up  to  London,   and  there   the  clergy  and  lay- 
nobility  offered  him  the  crown,  which  he  could  not  presently 
resolve  to  accept. 

(5)  At  his  coronation  the  Archbishop  of  York  asked  al! 
the  people  if  they  did  consent  he  should  be  made  king. — 
'  Tyrrel,'  vol.  ii,  lib.  1 ,  fol.  10. 

(G)  The  oath  of  William  the  Conqueror  was  not  an  oath 
like  a  conqueror,  but  like  a  king  that  was  bound  to  con 
ditions. 

(7)  His  oath  was,    "This  sceptre  I  most  thankfully  re 
ceive,"    a  plain  acknowledgment  that  it  was  the  people' 
gift,  "  and  with  it  do  most  solemnly  promise  and  swear 
Src." — See  'Secret  Hist.,'  p.  7. 

(8)  After  the  journey  he  made  into  tbe  north  to  suppres 
the  English  noblemen  that  revolted  there,  he  began  to  b 
a  most  cruel,  bloody,  and  barbarous  tyrant,  and  discoverei 


If  he  oppress'd  the  people,  scorn'd  the  laws, 
And  practised  all  the  crimes  he  should  oppose  ; 
If  he  the  flourishing  nation  half  destroy'd,. 
And  quench'd  the  raging  fire  with  his  dear  sub 
jects'  blood ; 

'Twas  then  he  ceased  to  reign,  there  fell  the  man ; 
There  died  the  king,  the  tyrant  there  began ; 
And  from  that  minute  justice  made  it  clear, 
The  nation  might  ha'  placed  another  there. 

But  patience  then  was  more  Britannia's  claim, 
Suppress'd  by   suff'rings,   suff'rings    made    her 

tame  : 

She  saw  the  tyrant  quit  the  English  throne, 
And  hoped  for  better  usage  from  his  son  ; 
But  change  of  tyrants  gave  her  small  relief, 
She  lost  the  lion,  and  received  the  thief,  (1) 
Who  first  his  father's  ill-got  treasure  seized,  (2) 
With  which  the  gaping  clergy  he  appeased  ; 
So  bought  rebellion  by  the  cash  he  stole, 
Debauch'd  the  church's  part,  and  wheedled  in  the 

whole : 

Thus  brib'ry  first  with  robbery  combined 
To  ride  before,  and  treason  rode  behind  ; 
Ambition,  and  the  lust  of  rule,  prevail'd, 
And  Robert's  right  on  William's  head  entail'd. 

But  tell  us,  Satire,  tell  us  what  remain'd,      ~) 
Tell  us  how  well  the  red-hair'd  (3)  monster  f 
reign'd,  f 

And  ruled  with  vice  what  he  by  vice  obtain'd :  j 
Rapine  and  ruin  thro'  the  kingdom  ran, 
Th"  insatiate  wretch  plunder'd  both  God  and  man  ; 
Nothing  so  sacred,  nothing  so  secure, 
That  could  the  test  of  avarice  endure  ; 
He  bought  the  kingdom  with  his  plunder'd  gold, 
And  what  by  wholesale  bought,  by  retail  sold ;  (4 ) 
The  sacrilegious  prodigy  of  crime, 
Made  bribes  and  theft  the  customs  of  the  time. 

Degenerate  fault,  thou  worst  of  human  sin, 
Where  all  the  seeds  of  wickedness  begin  ; 
Thou  root  of  crime,  (5)  bane  of  a  generous  mind, 
To  what  strange  sordid  things  dost  thou  mankind 

incline  ? 

Thou  robb'st  him  of  the  good  he  should  enjoy, 
And  dost  the  sweets  of  that  he  has,  destroy  : 
Thou  enemy  to  temperance  and  rules, 
That  striv'st  to  make  men  rather  beasts  than  fools ; 
Thou  dost  all  mediocrity  despise, 
Thy  high  enjoyment  all  in  surfeit  lies: 
Nature's  great  horse-leech,  always  sucking  blood, 
Yet  always  craving,  always  starved  for  food  ; 
The  language  of  thy  ever-craving  tongue, 
The  burden  of  thy  unharmonious  song  ; 
In  constant  murmuring  sighs  thy  offspring  live, 
And  hoarse  with  eager  croaking,  cry  "  Give,  give." 


that  cruelty  was  in  his  very  nature,  which  he  had  care 
fully  concealed  before,  treating  the  English  with  great 
lenity  and  respect. 

(1)  Rufus,  a  grievous  exacter  of  money  by  all  manner  of 
extortions,  and  with  an  unbounded  avarice. 

(2)  William  Rufus  seized  his  father's  treasure  at  Win 
chester,  and  with  that  bribing  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Winchester,  obtained  the  crown. 

(3)  He  was  called  Rufus  from  his  red  hair. 

(4)  He  sold  all  the  places  and  preferments  both  in  the 
church  and  state,  but  particularly  in  the  church,  having  the 
bishoprics  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  Salisbury,  at 
once  in  his  hands,  and  letting  their  revenue  out  to  farm 
for  his  own  use. 

(5)  The  scripture  gives  it  that  teim,  "Covetousness,  the 
root  of  all  evil." 
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From  thy  dark  gulf  come  all  the  worst  of 

crimes ; 
Thou  fill'st  the  world  with  snare,  with  vice  the 

times : 

Theft,  murder,  rapine,  and  unnatural  sin, 
In  thee,  the  teeming  mother  of  crime,  begin  ; 
The  vast  prolific  offspring  of  thy  womb, 
Invade  the  best,  and  always  conquer  some  : 
Thou  constant  bar  to  human  happiness, 
Which  makes  men  want  the  things  which  they 

possess ; 

Dull  sordid  shadow  of  felicity, 
Too  low  for  reason,  for  delight  too  high : 
Thou  cheat  of  pleasure  !  which  does  hope  de 

stroy ; 

Lets  man  possess,  but  lets  him  not  enjoy ; 
Places  his  happiness  in  what  he  wants, 
And  all  his  generous  principles  supplants  : 
Insatiate  vice !  whose  uncontracted  eye 
God  has  not  made  a  world  can  satisfy ; 
And  had  he  not  with  th'  adamantine  gate, 
With  bars  of  brass,  and  the  more  strong  decrees 

of  fate, 

Guarded  the  high  celestial  throne  from  thee, 
Not  heaven  could  fill  the  concave  of  thine  eye  ; 
Not  God  himself,  would  he  permit  thy  gust, 
Could  satisfy  the  cravings  of  thy  lust ; 
Nay,  didst  thou  covet  good  with  equal  heat,      } 
Th'  unbounded  wish  would  still  appear  so  great,  > 
The  crime  would  all  the  piety  defeat ;  3 

In  heaven,  if  they  could  covet,  'twould  heaven 

destroy, 

By  wishing  something  more  than  they  enjoy  ; 
For  if  the  fulness  once  be  incomplete, 
The  happiness  would  all  be  short  like  it : 
Love,  joy,  and  glory,  constitute  the  place, 
Completely  fill'd  from  the  eternal  face  ; 
The  beatific  vision  must  restore, 
'Twould  not  be  heaven  if  we  could  wish  for  more : 
In  temporal  kingdoms  it  is  just  the  same, 
It  makes  the  kings  a  jest,  the  crowns  a  name ; 
An  empty,  unsupplying  vapour,  said 
To  load  the  heart,  and  not  adorn  the  head ; 
For  if  the  satisfaction's  once  pull'd  down, 
Where's  then  the  summum  bonum  of  a  crown  ? 
The  craving  wretch,  while  he  desires  more, 
Is  less  a  monarch  than  he  was  before  : 
When  power  confederates  with  thee,  and  kings, 
With  whom  to  wish  and  act  are  undivided  things ; 
When  these  with  vice  in  heart,  and  sword  in 

hand, 

Give  both  a  loose,  and  act  without  command ; 
What  strange  unusual  havoc  of  mankind, 
Does  th'  itch  of  getting  more  and  more  attend : 
Naboth  shall  for  his  vineyard  always  die, 
And  safety  only  dwell  with  poverty. 

Thus  Rufus  reign'd,  and  with  his  people's  blood 
His  brother's  rightful  title  he  withstood ; 
Heap'd  crime  on  crime,  and  equally  oppress'd 
Those  whom  he  ruled,  as  those  he  dispossess'd ; 
Imperial  avarice  in  triumph  rode, 
And  ravish'd  nations  groan'd  beneath  the  load ; 
He  reign'd  with  violence  in  cither  hand, 
And  vice  was  great  dictator  in  the  land ; 
Unbridled  pow'r  set  all  his  lusts  on  fire. 
And  drew  up  all  the  flood-gates  of  desire. 

But  thirst  of  gold  was  his  original  sin  ; 
Oppression  reign'd  without,  and  avarice  within  ; 


Those  empty  trifles  foolish  men  miscal 
Justice  and  virtue,  long  ago  let  fall ; 
With  due  contempt  his  wiser  head  laid  by, 
And  loosed  the  easy  reins  of  majesty  ; 
Below  the  royal  style,  below  the  man, 
Below  the  brute  he  stoop'd  to  entertain 
The  sordid  tyrant  vice,  the  wretched  thing 
Gave  up  the  Christian  to  maintain  the  king. 

Thus  Rufus  reign'd;  thus  Englishmen  obey'd, 
And  stoop'd  to  have  their  liberties  betray'd ; 
Brothers  the  brothers  sold,  and  fathers  sons, 
And  join  the  wretched  path  the  monarch  runs ; 
Till  late  by  sleeping  justice  overtook, 
Wise  Tyrrel's  willing  shaft    (1)    the  monster 

struck : 

Britannia  wept  not  when  the  tyrant  died,  (2) 
And  liberty  lay  bleeding  by  his  side. 

But  so  the  fates,  for  punishment  ordain'd, 
The  small  recess  the  weary  land  obtain'd  ; 
So  little  breath  to  rising  freedom  gave, 
Twas  hard  to  know  the  subject  from  the  slave. 

Beauclerk,  (3)  that  never  dreamt  of  kingdom 

yet, 

But  taught  t'  usurp,  and  free  to  tempt  his  fate ; 
His  injured  elder  brother  to  supplant, 
And  carry  on  the  villain  with  the  saint ; 
Seizes  the  gaudy  trifle  call'd  the  crown, 
And  knew  that,  taking  it,  'twould  be  his  own  : 
Th'  unwilling  nation  gave  their  forced  assent, 
And  title  felt  the  shock  of  government. 

Robert,  remote,  but  next  of  blood,  in  vain 
To  heaven  and  earth  endeavours  to  complain  ; 
In  vain  he  claims  his  primogenial  right ; 
In  vain  they  always  claim  that  cannot  fight : 
Possession  all  his  injured  right  defies, 
Pull'd  off  his  crown,    and  then  put  out  his 

eyes.  (4) 

Will  any  say,  that  they  did  not  do  well, 
Who  did  for  Robert's  rightful  claim  rebel ; 
Yet  there  they  stand,  in  the  unjust  records, 
Traitors  to  England's  laws,  (5)  and  England's 

lords : 

Usurping  Henry's  own'd,  and  power  prevails, 
And  England's  crown  to  his  posterity  entails ; 
But  fate  forbid  the  banes,  the  sacred  blast,  (6) 
Made  future  injuries  revenge  the  past ; 


(1)  Tyrrel  shot  him  willingly,  say  some,  others  say  hewas 
not  there. — See  Tyrrell's  '  History  of  England  in  the  Reign 
of  William  the  Second.' 

(2)  He  died  unlamented ;  was,  for  a  considerable  time, 
left  all  alone  on  the  ground,  and  at  last  carried  to  Win 
chester  in  a  coal  cart,  nobody  regarding  him,  till  a  few 
poor  coal-carriers  came  by  and  found  him. 

(3)  Henry  the  First,  not  expecting  a  crown,  being  the 
youngest  of  three  brothers,  had  applied  himself  to  books 
and  study,  and  by  his  retired  life,  and  seeming  learning, 
obtained  the  simame  of  Beauclerk. 

(4)  Mr  Tyrrel  indeed  denies  that  Robert's  eyes  were  put 
tout,  but  all  our  former  historians  agreeing  to  relate  it,  I 

have  taken  it,  not  as  a  history,  but  as  it  is  useful  to  express 
the  injury  done  him. 

(5)  The  nobility  had  a  hard  fate,  who,  fighting  for  the 
elder  brother  against  the  younger,  were  put  to  death  as 
traitors. 

(6)  As  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  First,  the  main  line  of 
Normandy  ended,  so  the  succession  has  ever  sim •• 

so  brittle,  that  it  never  held  to  the  third  heir,  in  a  right 
descent,  without  boinf,'  put  by,  or  receiving  some  alteration 
by  usurpation,  or  extinction  of  the  male  blood. — Sir  \\  in- 
itou  Churchill's  '  Uivi  Britannici,'  fol,  207. 
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His  true  posterity  oppress'd  with  power, 
See  bold  usurpers  all  the  right  devour. 

Stephen  succeeds  by  perjury  and  fraud, 
And  ravishes  the  diadem  from  Maud  ; 
With  fury  and  ambition  in  his  face  ; 
The  right  was  in  his  helmet,  not  his  race  : 
By  dint  of  never-failing  argument,  (1) 
In  spite  of  line,  made  smooth  the  steep  ascent ; 
His  brighter  sword  the  path  to  power  made 

plain, 

And  made  the  sword  his  unjust  power  main 
tain; 
Tyrants  can  have  no  other  right  to  reign. 

In  vain  the  empress  her  succession  sought ; 
In  vain  her  right  she  claim'd,  until  she  fought ; 
Till  violence  the  violent  pulPd  down, 
Alternate  victors  shared  alternately  the  crown  : 
At  last  the  right  which  he  by  force  maintain'd, 
By  compact  he,  and  just  concession,  gain'd. 

The  second  Henry  fights,  and  fighting  treats,  (2) 
To  own  that  prince's  title  he  defeats ; 
Consents  to  mean  conclusions  of  the  war, 
In  base  adoption  stoops  to  be  a  tyrant's  heir ; 
Accepts  the  ignominious  grant,  and  shows 
His  right's  as  bad  as  Stephen's  that  bestows  : 
The  high  state-jugglers  thus  divide  the  prey, 
And  weeping  crowds,  (3)  usurpers  still  obey  :  (4) 
The  native  right  oppress'd,  the  oppressors  reign, 
And  violence,  by  violence  maintain ; 
For  all  this  while,  the  high  successive  right, 
For  which  pretending  Henry's  armies  fight, 
In  his  surviving  mother  Maud  remain'd,  (5) 
And  as  he  conquer'd,  she  by  right  had  reign'd  ; 
But  high  ambition  check'd  the  claim  of  blood, 
And  as  his  power  obtain'd,  his  claim  was  good  ; 
Possession  gave,  possession  held  the  crown, 
And  weak  conceding  Maud  her  right  laid  down. 

Satire,  retaliating  fate  adore, 
How  power  usurp'd  falls  by  usurping  power ; 
The  mighty  hand  of  justice  gives  the  blow, 
And  intermitting  rights  the  reasons  know. 

John,  the  third  branch  of  Henry's  falling  line, 
His  elder  brother's  son  alive  shall  reign  : 
Arthur  the  jus  divinum  had,  a  thing, 
That  contributed  little  to  the  king ; 


Uncrown'd,  his  royal  title  he  lays  down, 
And  English  lords  the  strong  usurper  own  ; 
Nor  own'd  his  power  only,  but  his  right, 
They  crown'd    the  sons,  that  with  the  father 

fight: 

Henry,  the  infant  offspring  of  that  blood  ; 
Who  had  their  rights  and  liberties  (1)  with 
stood  ; 

To  him  their  voluntary  homage  pay, 
The  right  of  choice,  and  not  of  line,  obey  ; 
For  Arthur's  sister,  Eleanor,  remain'd, 
And  by  the  jus  divinum  should  have  reign'd ; 
Hers  was  the  primogenial  right  of  blood, 
But  rights  without  possession's  seldom  under 
stood! 


Veil,  satire,  to  the  mighty  Edward's  fame ; 
How  oft  has  Gallia  trembled  at  his  name  ? 
How  proud's  Britannia  of  the  hero's  sword  ? 
And  how  his  badge  of  honour  (2)  we've  adored  ? 
Strong  was  his  arm,  immortal  his  renown, 
And  captived  kings   (3)  paid   homage  to  his 

crown : 

In  Caledonian  triumph  (4)  see  him  come, 
And  yielding  nations  shout  the  hero  home : 
Not  wild  inhospitable  mountains  there, 
Can  check  his  fame,  nor  numerous  armies  here 
Cressy  (5)  the  dreadful  monument  must  show, 
And  multitude  (6)  to  valour  learn  to  bow  : 
Ancient  in  victory,  and  old  in  fame, 
To  his  immortal  son  (7)  he  gives  his  name, 
His  courage  and  his  conquests  just  the  same. 


And  yet  this  hero  of  tyrannic  race, 
His  father  yet  alive,  usurp'd  his  place ;  (8) 
The  weak,  untutor'd  prince  (9)  deposed  and  fled, 
The  young  aspiring  hero,  in  his  stead, 
Grasps  the  descending  crown  before  his  time. 
Satire,  conceal  the  rest,  (10) 

And  let  the  crime, 
In  state-enigma,  still  unriddled  lie, 
And  Edward's  murder,  with  his  murderers  die. 
The  brave  young  monarch  snatch'd  the  tempting 

crown, 
Giv'n    by  those     hands  that  pull'd   his    father 

down; 

What,  tho'  untainted  with  paternal  blood, 
Our  silent  record  would  be  understood ; 
To  wash  the  guilt  from  his  advancing  name, 
The  gaols  and  graves  of  princes  are  the  same. 


(1)  The  sword. 

(2)  Basely  treats  with  Stephen,  that  he  should  be  king 
during  life;  that  Henry  should  reign  after  him,  thatStephen 
should  adopt  Henry  for  his  son,  and  Henry  swear  alle 
giance  to  Stephen  during  his  life.    I  call  this  base,  first, 
because  he  always  fought  with  Stephen,  as  a  man  that  had 
no  right,  and  to  accept  of  his  own  title  by  the  adoption  of 
a  usurper  was  a  meanness  intolerable ;  secondly,  because 
he  ought  not  to  have  treated,  but  in  the  name  of  his  mother. 

(3)  Plectuntur  Achivi. 

(4)  Stephen  had  no  relation  to  the  crown,  and  the  sub 
jects  had  all  sworn,  by  the  contrivance  of  Henry  the  First, 
to  his  daughter  Maud,  while  he  was  alive ;  Sir  Winston 
Churchil  says,  the  people  did  not  so  much  elect  him,  as 
reject  her,  '  Divi.  Brit/  fol,  209  :  but  Sam  Daniel's  history 
says  he  was  elected  by  the  States  ;  others  say,  and  perhaps 
more  truly,   he  got  himself  elected,  that  is,  he  by  force, 
by  entreaty,  craft,  and  bribery,  obtained  an  election  ;  but 
such  there  were,  that  they  all  allow,  and  no  man  in  Eng 
land  could  be  king  without. 

(5)  Henry   the   Second  ought  to  have   let  his   mother 
have  reigned  before  him,  by  right  of  succession,  but  the 
consent  of  the  nobles  was  more  regarded  than  all  the  claim 
by  blood. 


(1)  The  charter  that  King  Stephen  passed  at  Oxford, 
with  his  seal  to  it,  has,  in  the  preamble,  these  words,  "  Ego 
Stephanus,  Dei  gratia,  assensu  cleri  et  populi  in  Regem 
Angli  electus." — Notes  on  the  Lord  Stamford's  Speech  to 
the  Grand  Jury  at  Leicester,  1690. 

(2)  The  garter,  and  the  order  of  knights,  founded  by 
Edward  the  Third. 

(3)  He  took  prisoners  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland. 

(4)  His  wars  in  Scotland. 

(5)  The  great  battle  of  Cressy,  in  France,  where  he  beat 
the  whole  power  of  France. 

(6)  The  French  were  four  to  one  odds,  as  to  numbers,  in 
that  action. 

(7)  Edward,  the  Black  Prince. 

(8)  Haeres  non  est  viventis.    He  reigned,  and  his  father 
a  prisoner,  where  he  was  afterwards  murdered. 

(9)  His  father,   Edward  the  Second,   was  a  weak  and 
unsteady  prince,   misguided,   and  imposed  upon  by   his 
favourites. 

(10)  The  successors  of  Henry,  by  line,  are  Edward  the 
First,  Edward  the  Second,  and  Edward  the  Third,  but  the 
last,  though  a  good  and  great  prince,  stepped  young  into 
the  throne ,  by  the  blood  of  his  father ;  whether  he  was 
consenting,  or  not,  is  not  the  case. 
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Kneel,  satire,  and  again  due  homage  pay, 
To  mighty  justice,  view  the  awful  way 
He  treads,  his  swift  returning:  methods  trace, 
And  see  the  vengeance  finish'd  in  the  race  ; 
The  ancestor  in  steps  of  blood  began, 
And  his  successor  shuns  his  fate  in  vain  : 
Murder    pursues,  vengeance  was  heaven's   de 
sign,  (1) 

As  blood  raised  up,  blood  should  pull  down  the 
line. 

Edward  upon  his  father's  ruin  stood, 
And  Richard  paid  the  royal  debt  in  blood  : 
Deposed  and  murder'd,  Edward  the  father  lies  ; 
Deposed  and    murder'd,   Richard  the  grandson 

dies  ; 

Swift  justice  but  to  one  remove  adjourn'd, 
The  crown,  and  all  their  trophies,  overturn'd  : 
Lancastrian  Henry  tore  it  from  his  head, 
And  swift  as  fate,  the  debt  of  justice  paid  : 
For  of  four  kings  (2)  that  by  succession  reign'd, 
With  conquest  all,  and  usurpation  stain'd: 
Tho'  all  possess'd  the  crown,  and  ruled  in  course, 
They'd  no  more  right  by  blood  than  Alexander's 

horse. 

Henry,  (3)  that  in  his  mother's  right  made 

claim, 

And  bore  the  very  title  in  his  name ;  (4) 
Possess'd  the  right,  his  mother  yet  alive, 
And  let  the  heir-at-law  the  right  survive. 

John,  without  line,   (5)  or  due  pretence   of 

blood, 

His  elder  brother's  son  with  arms  withstood  ; 
Possess'd  by  force,  and  by  his  sword  maintain'd, 
And  power  entail'd  the  usurpation  gain'd; 


1)  The  blood  heaven  seems  to  revenge,  in  that  his 
grandson  and  immediate  successor  was  deposed  and 
murdered,  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
came  in  merely  by  usurpation,  invasion,  or  what  you  will 
call  it,  after  the  male  administration  of  Richard. 

(2)  John   murdered  Prince  Arthur,  his  brother's  son  ; 
John's  successor,  Edward  the  Second,  was  murdered  and 
deposed,  and  his  own  son  set  up  over  his  head.     Richard 
the  Second  was  unjustly  deposed,   as  to  succession,  by 
Henry  the  Fourth,  as  his  predecessor,  King  John,  unjustly 
snatched  the  crown  from  Prince  Arthur,  his  brother's  son ; 
thus  usurpation  was  turned  out  of  possession  by  usurpation. 

(3)  Henry  the  Second  came  in  much  after   the  same 
manner,  for  he  came  in  by  virtue  of  the  agreement  with 
King  Stephen,  without  any  regard  to  his  mother  Maud, 
then  alive,    and   this   was  called  a  succession,  because 
Stephen  makes  a  pretended  adoption  of  Henry  as  his 
son,  and  Henry  swears  fealty  to  him,  as  to  his  father  ;  by 
which  we  may  see  how  the  jus  hereditarium  was  then  under 
stood,  "  Sciatis  quod  ego  Rex  Stephanus  Henericum,  Ducem 
Nonnaniac,  post  me  successorcm  regni  Angliae,  et  haerem 
meumjure  hereditario  constituo." — 'Notit.  Sleid.'  p.  29. 

(4)  FiU-Empress. 

(5)  King  John  was  the  youngest  son  of  this  Henry,  anc 
here  Henry,  who  put  by  his  mother,  had  his  eldest  line 
deposed ;  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Arthur,  son  of  Gcoffn 
Plantagcnet,  John's  elder  brother,  which  Arthur,  John  lia< 
murdered  with  his  own  hands,  hut  Eleanor  was  yet  alive 
and  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  makes  a  speech  a 
his  coronation,  justifying  the  setting  him  up,  as  the  mos 
worthy  of  the  posterity  of  Henry.    "  Archicpiscopus  Stans  in 
media  omnium,  dixit  audito  universi,  quod  nullus  prcvii 
ratione  alii  succcdcre  habct  regnum  nisi  univcrsitate  regn 
unanimitcr,   invocata  spiritus  gratia  elcctus."    And  after 
wards  he  adds,  "  Verum  si  quis  exstirpe  regis  defuncti  alii: 
prepollerct,  pronius  in  clectionem,  ejus  cstconsentiendum.' 
After  this  he  proceeds,  "We,  having  considered  the  valou: 
and  prowess  of  this  noble  person  here  present,  have,  ull  o 
us,  unanimously  chosen  him,   as  well  in  regard   of  hi: 

.•is  of  his  royal  blood,"  but  not  a  word  of  regard  to 
his  right  of  succcsion.— fjde  'Mat.'  Paris,  fol.  197. 


But  fate,  that  late  in  vengeance  keeps  the  roll, 
Of  secret  crimes,  reserved  the  fatal  scroll ; 
Reserved  the  long  unbalanced  book  of  right, 
And  brought  forgotten  injuries  to  light ; 
The  leaves  of  retribution  were  turn'd  o'er 
And  days  of  violence  submit  to  power; 
Usurpers  by  usurpers  are  pull'd  down, 
And  tyrants  make  a  football  of  the  crown  ;  (1) 
The  men  of  blood,  (2)  with  men  of  blood  co 

tend,  (3) 
And  days  of  crime,  in  nights  of  justice  end. 

'Twas  usurpation  Henry's  right  bestows, 
The  English  crown  two  jut  divinnms  knows,      i 
And  long  successive  kings  adorn  the  northern  I 

rose.   (4) 

Three  Henries  by  a  due  succession  reign, 
And  York  demands  the  right  of  line  in  vain  ; 
In  vain  they  claim'd,    till   Edward's    harden' 

sword, 
The  right  of  blood  by  right  of  power  restored. 

Thro'  seas  of  slaughter,  and  a  deluged  thron 
Edward,  not  went,  but  waded  to  the  crown  : 
Three  times  deposed,  three  times  restored   i 

course ; 
Too  pious  (5)  Henry's  title  yields  to  force. 

Short-lived   the  right  the   conquering  prini 

enjoy'd, 
Treason    and    blood  his  new   crown'd  race  d 

stroy'd;  (6) 

As  if  the  hand  of  murder  had  pursued, 
The  very  crown,  and  fated  it  to  blood  ; 
Not  innocence,  not  youth  and  right  could  stay, 
Ambition  bent  to  rule,  and  not  obey  : 
Richard  with  lust  of  government  allured, 
By  doubled  murders  first  the  crown  procured, 
Usurp'd  the  power,  and  kept  it  by  the  sword, 
Not  but  by  blood  and  force  to  be  restored  : 
Henry  (7)  th*  usurping  murderer  dethroned  ; 
Richard's  cut  down,  and  so  the  victor's  crown'd 
In  vain  the  new  assuming  monarch  strives, 
To  find  some  other  title  than  his  wife's ;  (8) 


(1)  Between  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Edward  the  Fout 
the  crown  was  tossed  from  one  to  another  six  or  seven  Him 
and  at  last  was  restored  to  the  house  of  York. 

(2)  And  of  this  very  King  John  it  is  recorded,  who  v. 
set  up  without  line,  he  was  pulled  down  for  being  withe 
merit;    his  oppressions  becoming  insupportable  to   b< 
nobility,  clergy,  and  people,  by  general  counsel  and  appi 
bation  of  them  all,  judged  him  unworthy  of  the  kingdo 
"  De  communi  regni  consilio,    et    approbatione    ipsu 
regno  judicant  indignum . " 

(3)  At  the  death  of  this  prince  they  made  his  son  Hen 
king,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  when  he  made  a  spec 
to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  commons,  convened  for  tl 
purpose,  tells  them  they  ought  not  to  punish  the  son  l 
the  father's  transgression,  and  therefore  moves  them 
adhere  to  the  young  prince,  beginning  with  these  won 
"  Though  we  have  prosecuted  the  father,  and  that  just 
&c.,  propter  mala  tjus  opera  j"  and  yet  all  this  while  E 
anor,  the  true  heir,  was  alive  and  a  close  prisoner,  a 
Henry,  who  was  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  his  time,  a 
from  whom  so  great  a  race  as  that  of  the  Edwards  can 
was  both  a  usurper  and  the  son  of  a  usurper,  and  murdei 
of  his  own  brother's  son. 

(-1)  The  red  rote  and  the  white. 

(5)  Not  that  a  man  can  he  too  pious,  but  here  it  was  t 
easy,  too  superstitious!)-  devout,  to  manage  his  kingdom. 

(6)  The  murdered  young  princes,  Edward  the  Filth  ni 
his  brother,  cruelly  destroyed  in  the  Tower  of  London  w» 
him,  being  the  last  of  the  line  of  the  hc,u.-.e  of  Yurie. 

(7)  Henry,  Duke  of  Itichmond,  who  slew  Richard  t'. 
Third  at  Bosworth  field,  in  Leicestershire. 

(8)  Henry  the  Seventh  married  the  heir  of  the  house  > 
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a  vain  he  fancies  his  superior  right, 
fwas  born  in  battle,  and  confirm'd  in  fight ; 
Twas  Bosworth  field  his  weaker  claim  restored, 
ind  graved  his  ancient  title  on  his  sword. 

Thus  heav'n  due  vengeance  on  ambition  shows; 


One  ravish'd  crown  another  overthrows  : 
The  tyrant  that  usurps,  enjoys  a  crown, 
Till  brother  tyrant  brother  king  pulls  down  ; 
Succeeding  robberies  revenge  the  past, 
And  every  age  of  crime  outdoes  the  last. 


BOOK    XI. 


SATIRE,  from  fact  to  consequence  descend, 
ust  princes  and  just  governments  defend  ; 
Vhere  kings  and  people  with  a  joint  assent, 
love  in  the  grand  machine  of  government : 
n  proper  sphere  respective  parts  perform, 
vnd  general  good's  to  both  the  general  charm : 
'here  peace  and  property  go  hand  in  hand, 
'hese  freely  bow,  and  gently  those  command. 

Princes  and  people  join  in  public  peace, 
ioth  seek  and  understand  their  happiness  : 
'hose  softly  guide,  these  cheerful  homage  pay ; 
'hose  rule  by  law,  and  these  by  choice  obey  : 
lommence  the  parts  of  rule  in  just  consent, 
.nd  jointly  drive  the  wain  of  government : 
a  gentle  yoke  of  due  subservience  draw, 
'eople  to  monarchs,  monarchs  to  the  law  ; 
a  spite  of  blood,  possession,  or  of  line, 
'hcse  are  the  governments  that  are  divine. 

Nature  and  reason  in  their  frame  concur,       ) 
lature  and  reason  always  must  procure, 
ust  government,  and  just  extent  of  power.      3 

Impartial  Satire,  challenge  all  mankind, 
md  leave  the  just  remark,  for  ages  yet  behind : 
Corruption  has  so  tainted  all  the  race ; 
!o  hoodwink'd  reason's  bright  and  beauteous 

face  ; 

Such  foul  false  schemes  of  government  has  laid, 
That  all  the  world  to  slavery  has  betray'd : 
The  general  bondage  seems  at  first  to  come, 
Yom  ancient  blood,  and  looks  like  nature  too  in 


There's  not  a  nation  truly  free  but  this;   (1) 
Britannia  does  the  maiden  gift  possess  : 


'ork,  hut  could  never  bear  to  hear  of  his  title  being  bettered 
y  her  blood,  but  insisted  upon  his  own,  though  very 
jraotej  but  his  title  being  first  built  upon  the  just  pursuit 
f  a  murderer,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  parliament,  I 
ike  to  be  superior  to  all  the  other  claim  of  blood,  which, 
:ideed,  was  but  weak  without  it. 

(1)  The  English  government  has  this  peculiar  advantage 
:i  it  of  all  the  present  constitutions  in  Kurope,  that  if  the 
ourse  of  things  is  left  to  run  in  a  due  and  undisturbed 
•hannel,  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  where  both 
rince  and  people  may  be  so  happy  as  in  this.  The  liberties 
f  the  people  are  too  great  to  be  here  discoursed  of,  but 
ven  the  greatness  of  the  prince  is  also  superior  to  all 
overnment  in  the  world,  where  the  liberties  of  the  people 
:re  so  supported.  Here  we  find  the  kings  and  queens 
.ttended  and  served  by  the  prime  of  their  nobility  and 
.entry ;  guarded  by  men  of  blood  and  fortunes,  and  the 
nagnificence,  grandeur,  and  expense  of  the  English  court, 
;xceeding  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe  ;  and  yet  this 
,>rince  cannot  command  sixpence  out  of  anybody's  pocket; 
cannot  correct  the  fault,  or  punish  the  crime,  of  the  pooresi 


No  government  on  earth  can  truly  boast, 
Of  liberty  so  fix'd  at  so  much  cost ; 
So  dearly  bought,  so  eagerly  embraced  ; 
So  well  maintain'd,  or  half  so  like  to  last. 


The  English  empire,  vast  in  its  extent, 
And  squared  by  native  rules  of  government : 
The  only  free-born  remnant  of  mankind, 
That  have  their  birthright,  lately  (1)  too: 

gain'd, 
And  vigorously  that  valued  right  maintain'd 


ent : 
so,  re-  f 
in'd.    3 


Here  the  unspotted  virgin  of  the  law 
Prescribes  the  prince  and  does  the  people  awe : 
The  steady  hand  of  chosen  magistrate, 
Gently,  and  very  gently  guides  the  state  ; 
Subservience  stated  by  unquestion'd  power, 
Can  neither  these  oppress,  nor  those  devour ; 
But  settled  bounds  of  every  part  directs, 
And  every  part  by  every  part  protects. 

If  monarchs  here  mistake  their  pointed  way, 
The  subjects  would  offend  if  they  obey  ;  (2) 
If  subjects  here  can  justice  but  pretend, 
They  all  may  disobey,  and  not  offend. 

Law  stands  the  mighty  land-mark  to  decide, 
And  space  between  offence  and  power  divide  ; 
That  monarchy  may  not  be  made  a  jest, 
Nor  subjects  in  their  rightful  claim  oppress'd. 
No  Polish  monarch  bears  the  sword  in  vain, 
Nor  Gallic  slaves  of  tyranny  complain  ; 
Anarchial  crowds  no  princes  keep  in  awe, 
Nor  sovereigns  here  declare  their  wills  their  law ; 
Reason  directs  mankind  by  stated  rules, 
And  none  submit  to  lawless  power  but  fools. 


wretch  that  lies  at  his  gate ;  cannot  demand  the  service  of 
the  meanest  soldier  or  sailor  ;  cannot  raise  a  regiment,  nor 
build  a  ship,  but  by  law ;  the  parliament  must  settle  the 
very  revenue  for  the  household  expense  ;  regulate  how 
many  guards,  ships,  garrisons,  or  commissions,  shall  be 
maintained  and  given  out.  And  in  this  the  excellent  order 
of  government  is  seen,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  debate  that 
the  love  of  subjects  is  the  glory  of  the  prince,  since  all  the 
magnificence  of  the  English  government  consists  in  the 
voluntary  tenders  of  duty,  gratitude,  and  allegiance,  from 
their  people. 

(1)  Lately,  that  is,  in  the  Revolution,  for  it  can  hardly 
be  remembered  in  our  ages,  when  the  liberties  of  England 
were  completely  enjoyed,  and  the  law  left  to  an  unrestrained 
course,  the  currency  of  justice  unbiassed  and  entirely  free, 
till  the  late  revolution. 

(2)  The  subject  is  here  made  answerable  for  any  illegal 
action,  though  done  by  the  prince's  command,  and  there 
fore  may  humbly  represent  it  to  the  prince,  and  cannot  be 
culpable  by  refusing  to  obey,  and  this  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  superiority  of  law  to  the  crown. 
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How  happy  were  it  for  this  wrangling  land, 
Could  we  our  true  enjoymenti  understand. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  how  blest, 
How  much,  in  this,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest, 
Ig  Britain ; 

Where  the  law's  supremely  high, 
And  majesty  agrees  with  property ; 
With  equal  motion,  and  united  ends, 
Peace  courts  the  crown,  and  peace  the  crown 

defends : 

Here  only  kings  are  happy,  and  the  throne, 
Protects  the  subjects,  but  can  injure  none  :  (1) 
And  power  in  equal  portions  is  so  shared,  (2) 
That  all's  for  harmony  and  peace  prepared. 

No  single  branch  can  of  itself  subsist, 
Nor  none  be  spared,  but  'twill  by  all  be  miss'd : 
Justice,  like  veins  of  life  about  the  heart, 
Flows  from  the  centre,  into  every  part ; 
The  quick'ning  influence  due  strength  conveys, 
And  all  the  vig'rous  parts  of  life  supplies  : 
The  wholesome  nourishment  of  truth  remains, 
And  government  the  nation's  health  maintains. 

Here  power  from  true  original  derives,  (3) 
But  never  that  original  survives  ; 
The  ocean  of  authorily  (4)  remains, 
And  on  a  chanced  recess  the  stream  maintains  ; 
No  accident  can  government  destroy, 
Immortal  springs  of  power  we  must  enjoy, 
Because  the  circulation's  so  correct, 
The  centre  makes  the  circles  all  exact. 

Kings  here  with  conduct  guide  the  willing  land, 
Counsell'd  by  all  the  people  (5)  they  command  ; 
How  can  the'y  make  mistakes  in  government, 
Who  rule  a  nation  by  their  own  consent ; 
Concurring  representatives  attend, 
Like  grand  physicians,  all  defects  to  mend  ; 

The  nation's  doctors,  all  her  griefs  to  cure, 
With  skill  infallible,  and  mcd'cine  sure  ; 
Their  wisdom's  such,  they  never  misapply, 
And  such  their  art,  their  patients  never  die  ; 
The  constitution  they  completely  know, 
And  while  they  live  we're  all  immortal  too  ; 

(1)  The  throne,  that  is,  the  king,  can  injure  none,  he 
cannot  without  intrenching  upon  the  law  he  is  bound  to 
maintain,  without  breaking  the  coronation  oath,  and  dege 
nerating  into  a  tyrant,  against  his  honour  and  his  word, 
and  then  may  be  lawfully  opposed  by  the  person  injured. 

(2)  The  power  of  every  branch  of  the  English  constitution 
is  so  shared  out  that  every  part  is  assistant  to  one  another, 
and  yet  every  part  is  a  check  to  one  another ;  each  branch 
of  the  government  both  supports  and  restrains  the  other; 
the  excellency  of  this  harmony  is  whut  we  call  the  consti 
tution,  and  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  nation  consists  in 
this  equality,  by  which  a  due  balance  is  kept  up  between 

.rt,  to  the  health  of  the  whole  body ;  the  ends  of 
government  are  by  this  happy  method  preserved  entire,  and 
every  branch  moving  in  concurrence  with  one  another, 
fortifies  the  whole,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  be  overturned 
but  by  some  fracture  within  itself. 

(8)  The  original  of  all  human  power  is  in  the  people 
governed,  because  in  all  societies  they  ore  prior  to  the 
government. 

(4)  The  people  represent  the  ocean  in  their  being  the 
centre  from  whence,  and  to  which,  all  degrees  of  power 
flow,  and  to  this  ocean,  upon  every  recess  of  power,  all  the 
nations  in  the  world  have  recourse,  to  form  new  streams, 
draw  new  lines,  and  restore  government  in  every  nation. 

(5)  All  the  people  is  the  parliament,  which  is  all  the 
people  representatively  considered,  have  the  power  of  the 
people,  as  to  government  committed  to  them,  and  act  in 
the  name  of  all  the  people. 


If  e'er  they  discontinue  their  advice, 
The  nation  sickens,  (I)  and  distempers  rise  ; 
Malignant  fevers  boil  the  people's  blood, 
And  noxious  fumes  flow  from  the  stagnate  flood  ; 
The  apoplectic  fit  affocts  the  head, 
And  constitution  for  the  time  lies  dead  ; 
And  if  the  proper  means  are  not  applied. 
Strong  calentures  the  strings  of  life  divide  ; 
There's  no  exotic  mcd'cine  can  be  had, 
The  people  rave,  and  all  the  nation's  mad ; 
And  nothing  can  the  coming  plague  prevent, 
But  that  which  first  restores  the  parliament. 

Here  the  life-blood  of  constitution  lies, 
If  that's  let  out  the  constitution  dies ;  (2) 
From  hence  the  vig'rous  warmth  they  can  im 
part, 

The  king  may  be  the  head,  but  here's  the  heart ; 
If  this  strong  fountain  should  but  cease  to  flow, 
The  head  would  quickly  foil,  and  all  the  members 
too. 

This  is  the  nation's  life  in  miniature, 
And  works  the  nation's  safety  to  procure  ; 
The  proper  pulse  of  life  in  them  remain, 
The  vital  circulation  to  maintain  ; 
The  scat  of  vigour,  all  the  nation's  soul, 
And  nothing  hurts  them  but  affects  the  whole. 

Their  just  concern  to  every  part  extends, 
And  every  part  that  just  concern  defends  ; 
Our  own  well-being  is  the  end  of  theirs, 
And  their  well-being  should  engross  our  cares  : 
While  they're  in  danger  no  man  is  secure, 
And  if  they're  safe,  we  have  no  room  to  fear  : 
He  that  insults  them  bullies  all  the  land, 
And  all  men  may  the  violence  withstand  ; 
No  powers  on  earth  their  juster  right  surmount, 
They  call  the  highest  subject  to  account ; 
They  are  the  weighty  balance  of  the  crown, 
Support   its    right,  when   they  maintain   their 

own  :  (3) 

The  bulwark  of  the  subjects'  liberty, 
And  glory  of  the  crown's  the  nation's  joy. 

When  on  their  ruins  kings  would  raise  the 

crown,. 

They  build  their  glory,  but  eclipse  their  own ; 
No  man  e'er  strove  their  freedom  to  oppress, 
But  they  grew  greater  still,  and  he  grew  less  ;  (4) 

(1)  Intermissions  of  parliament  have  always  been  fatal 
to  this  nation  ;  encroachment  of  illegal  authority,  arbitrary 
government,  and  a  world  of  other  inconveniences,  always 
follow  long  intervals  of  parliament ;   and  it  is  observable 
hat  such  intermissions  have  always  been  fatal  to  our  kings, 
'or  never  any  prince  ruled  long  without  a  parliament  but 
le  reduced  himself  to  a  necessity  of  coming  to  them  at 
last,  of  which  King  Charles  the  First  and  King  James  the 
Second  are  remarkable  instances. 

(2)  Parliamentary  authority  is  the  life  of  the  constitution  j 
f  parliaments  are  destroyed  the  constitution  of  England  is, 

ipto  facto,  subverted  and  overthrown,  and  may  be  said  to 
je  dead  and  buried,  the  people's  liberties  must,  of  course, 
be  entirely  lost  in  the  destruction  of  the  legislative  authority. 

(3)  When  they  maintain  their  own;   the  preserving  par 
liamentary  privilege,  is  really  a  supporting  the  king,  for,  as 
-lie  king  is  the  head  of  the  constitution,  the  preserving  the 
Jody  is  eventually  preserving  the  head ;   nor  can  one  be 
mrt,  politically  and  truly  speaking,  without  the  other,  the 
whole  body  feels  the  shock  if  any  branch  be  wounded  or 

(4)  The  whole  history  of  the  four  last  reigns  is  a  complete 
c(i:iiinn:ition  of  this  article,  and  particularly  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  who,  whenever  he  iuvai! 
privileges,  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  mistake,  and  Icaaca 
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No  weapon  form'd  against  their  power  will  stand 
While  Englishmen  possess  the  English  land  ; 
Since  in  their  breasts  the  general  safety  lies, 
And  in  their  death  the  English  freedom  dies. 

And  yet  this  power  is  but  a  power  of  trust,  (I 
For  power  unlimited  can  ne'er  be  just : 
The  great  foundation  power  resides  in  them, 
In  act  subordinate,  in  power  supreme  : 
For  funds  of  power  (2)  in  their  great  centre  lie, 
And  they  that  send  them  there  that  power  supply  i 
These  are  immortal,  and  as  old  as  time, 
Their  right,  as  their  original,  sublime  ; 
The  first  substantial  cause  of  government, 
The  source  of  power, 

And  root  of  parliament : 
These  are  the  last  resort  of  human  power, 
When  time  shall  lines,  descents,  and  claims  de 
vour  : 

Kings,  parliaments,  and  representative, 
From  this  vast  chaos  of  first  right  derive  ; 
Without  them  there's  no  law  for  government, 
And  no  true  power  without  their  free  consent. 

Here's  the  first  matter  governments  require, 
And  when  they  cease,  to  this  they  all  retire : 
Nature's  first  law,  by  undiscover'd  springs, 
To  this  great  axis  all  disorder  brings  ; 
All  the  confusion's  a  distracted  state, 
By  private  men's  ambition  may  create, 
Centre  in  their  great  universal  vote, 
And  custom's  modern,  foolish,  and  remote. 

Reason,  that's  next  to  nature  in  descent, 
Fixes  all  government  in  men's  consent ; 
And  reason  makes  it  plain  to  understand, 
They  own  the  government,  that  own  the  land ; 
These  are  the  men  of  property  and  right, 
And  these  may  only  for  their  freedom  tight : 
These  representing  parliaments  depute, 
And  no  man  can  their  right  of  power  confute  ; 
Vested  with  their  orig'nal  power  they  sit, 
To  make  just  laws,  and  all  men  must  submit. 
Th'  exalted  head  to  which  they  yield  the  sway, 
Though  'twas  a  ploughman,  all  men  must  obey  ; 
On  whatsoever  head  they  place  the  crown, 
That  head's  a  king,  and  must  possess  the  throne  ; 
Whether  he  can  lay  claim  by  general  line, 
Or  of  a  broom-stick  birth,  (3)  his  right's  divine: 


himself,  by  undoing  all  he  had  done  before,  as  in  the 
petition  of  right,  the  matter  of  the  five  members,  ship- 
money,  and  the  like  :  King  James  did  the  like  in  the  case 
of  Magdalen  College,  the  Charter  of  London,  &c.  It 
cannot  but  be  esteemed  a  lessening  to  a  prince  to  be  obliged 
to  recant,  undo  the  illegal  things  he  has  done,  restore  the 
just  privileges  of  his  subjects  which  he  has  invaded,  and 
thereby  acknowledge  the  injustice  of  his  former  attempts. 

(1)  Parliamentary  power  must  be  inferior  to  the  original 
power,  centred,  as  before,  in  the  collective  body,  because 
they  are  deputed  by  them,  and  the  persons  sent  cannot  be 
superior  to  the  persons  sending ;  it  is  a  trust,  and  it  cannot 
be  an  unlimited  trust  any  more  than  a  king  can  have  an 
unlimited  power. 

(2)  Their  original  is  the  people,  and  as  they  derive  their 
power  from  them,  and  are  supplied  from  them,  they  must 
needs  be  inferior ;  it  is  true  they  are  vested  with  plenipo 
tentiary  authority,    but  still,  on   every  cessation  of  their 
power,  they  have  recourse  to  their  original,  the  people. 

(3)  This  has  its   authority  in   a  noble  example  of  the 
famous  Lord  Hastings,  who  fought  in  the  army  of  Richard 
the  Third  against  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry 
the  Seventh,  when  after  the  battle  he,  being  taken  prisoner, 
was  brought  to  the  conqueror,  he  sternly  asked  him  how 
he  durst  draw  his  sword  against  his  right,  and  in  behalf  of 
a  tyrant  and  usurper:  the  brave  captive  answered,  "Sir, 


For  all  the  sovereign  lines  that  ever  reign'd, 
Their  power  from  this  original  obtain'd ; 
Conquest  or  merit  first  might  recommend, 
But  'tis  consent  must  all  objections  end  ; 
All  the  efforts  of  conquest  have  been  vain, 
Till  willing  nations  consecrate  the  man  : 
And  kings  that  govern  without  just  consent, 
Are  no  more  kings,  but  thieves  of  government : 
When  kings  their  crowns  without  consent  ob 
tain, 
'Tis  all  a  mighty  rape,  and  not  a  reign. 

Nations  are  ravish'd,  and  the  right's  supprest, 
And  all's  a  gilded  tyranny  at  best ; 
'Tis  not  the  show  of  justice  will  excuse, 
He  can't  be  just,  whom  people  first  refuse  : 
He  that  a  murderer  will  execute, 
But  has  himself  no  legal  right  to  do't, 
Though  'tis  without  debate  the  man  should  die, 
This  man's  a  murderer  as  much  as  he. 

But  when  a  monarch  fills  the  English  throne, 
By  right,  and  Englishmen's  consent,  his  own  ; 
The  great  subjective  article  concurs, 
To  make  him  all  men's  king  (1)  as  well  as  ours  : 

oncurrent  parliament  supports  his  throne, 
His  power's  as  much  their  safety  as  his  own  ; 
The  high  seraphic  union  is  so  clear, 
The  motions  so  exact  and  regular  ; 

aid  the  mutual  force  of  parts  can  want, 
^or  either  branch  can  either  branch  supplant ; 
The  harmony  of  national  consent, 
Makes  all  be  music  in  a  government. 

When  they  concur  the  government's  in  tune, 
And  if  they  jar,  the  mighty  consort's  done  ; 
This  can  no  more  the  grand  design  maintain, 
And  that  attempts  the  wondrous  work  in  vain ; 
The  king's  the  moving  spring  of  government, 
Jack'd  with  their  well  assembled  strong  consent : 
tings  so  supported,  raise  their  glory  more, 
Than  all  the  pomp  of  tyrants  did  before, 
The  vast  united  stream  of  power's  too  great, 
?or  casualty  to  blast,  or  crime  defeat. 

When  kings  contrive  to  make  the  people  safe 
And  freedom  with  prerogative  goes  half; 
The  mutual  sympathetic  parallel, 
Makes  kings  and  people  both  invincible ; 

possible  mutation  can  destroy 
Their  peace  abroad,  who  peace  at  home  enjoy  : 
This  is  the  heaven  of  government,  where  men, 

ternal  unity  of  wills  maintain : 
When  kings  command  by  free  and  general  voice, 
And  nations  readily  obey  by  choice  ; 
While  this  remains,  disaster  all  must  cense, 
And  where  'tis  wanting,  there  can  ne'er  be  peace. 

Discording  parties  can  no  pleasure  bring, 
•Jo  safety  to  the  people  or  the  king ; 


e  was  received  as  king  by  the  only  lawful  authority  of  this 
ealm,  and  the  Parliament  of  England  set  the  crown  upon 
lis  head,  and  as  such  I  fought  for  him  ;  and  if  the  Parlia 
ment  of  England  sets  the  crown  upon  that  stock  (pointing 
o  a  stump  that  stood  by),  I'll  fight  for  that  stock ;  and  if 
ver  the  Parliament  of  England  shall  set  the  crown  of 
England  upon  your  head  I'll  fight  for  you,  sir,  and  not 
'efore."  The  answer  was  not  only  brave,  but  wise,  and 
ould  not  be  replied  to. 

(1 )  That  is,  acknowledged  by  all  men  to  be  a  lawful  king 
ver  us,  not  that  he  is  their  king,  but  justly  esteemed  a  king. 
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So  much  on  one  another  they  depend, 
A  breach  must  both  sides  equally  offend  ; 
Without  the  king,  the  government's  struck  dead, 
A  monster  with  a  heart,  and  ne'er  a  head  ; 
Without  the  people,  he'd  be  king  in  part, 
And  be  a  mighty  head,  without  a  heart. 

Collateral  influences  affect  the  whole, 
People's  the  body,  and  the  king  the  soul ; 
This  is  the  organ  of  performance,  and 
Submits  to  the  invisible  command  ; 
But  that  cannot  exert  its  swift  intent, 
Unless  the  useful  organ  gives  consent. 
They  that  the  soul  and  body  separate, 
Murder  the  man,  and  so  conclude  his  fate ; 
They  that  the  king  and  people  would  divide, 
Murder  the  state,  and  constitution's  void. 

The  harmony  of  parliament  and  crown, 
Complete  Britannia's  glory,  with  her  throne  ; 
While  they  agree,  no  foreign  force  we  fear, 
And  if  they  jar,  we're  no  more  fit  for  war ; 
Their  free  concurrence  unknown  triumph  brings, 
The  hearts  of  subjects  are  the  pride  of  kings  : 
He  that  his  pleasing  tyranny  entertains, 
He's  like  a  madman,  dancing  in  his  chains, 
Fancying  a  mock  delight  which  he  enjoys, 
In  that  which  in  itself  his  mirth  destroys. 

No  English  king  can  English  rights  invade, 
But  fights  against  himself,  and  must  be  mad : 
He  that  suppresses  liberty  by  force, 
Buries  his  own  authority  of  course  ; 
For  he  can  never  equal  height  obtain 
By  breaking  laws,  as  when  he'll  laws  maintain. 

Had  both  sides  this  blest  notion  understood, 
Both  sides  had  sought  their  own  i'  th*  public  good ; 
But  errors  cleave  to  nature — Where's  the  land 
Does  all  their  own  advantage  understand  ? 
See  the  vast  breaches  in  the  nation's  peace, 
And  who  can  cure  that  English  old  disease?  (1) 
'Tis  all  from  ignorance  of  happiness, 
And  discontents  at  that  which  we  possess. 

Kings  must  be  happy  if  they'll  but  assent 
To  make  the  laws  the  rule  of  government ; 
And  all  the  people  will  be  happy  when 
They're  but  content  to  let  their  kings  be  men ; 
Monarchs  are  seldom  angels,  and  we  see 
That  governors  have  their  infirmity ; 
But  law's  the  test  of  Christian  government, 
And  that  preserved,  wise  men  are  all  content. 

Kings  are  the  lawful  sovereign  magistrates, 
By  law  they  rule,  and  'tis  the  law  creates  ; 
While  by  the  law  they  justly  bear  the  sway, 
Tney  fight  with  heaven  itself  that  disobey ; 
So  far  the  sceptre's  sacred  and  divine, 
The  sanction's  in  the  office,  not  the  line. 

Securely  these  enjoy  the  sacred  seat, 
No  arbitrary  prince  is  truly  great :  (2) 


(1)  It  is  an  English  disease,   and  too  peculiar  to  this 
nation,  not  to  see  their  own  interest,  and  to  interrupt  their 
real  happiness  by  feuds,  discontents,   and  private  mur 
muring*,  for  trifles,  needless  divisions,  and  unreasonable 
heats. 

(2)  No  arbitrary  power  can  make  a  prince  so  truly  great 
as  the  triumph  of  justice,  and  a  due  administration  of  the 
laws.    The  seeming  greatness  of  a  tyrant,  reigning  by  his 


Armies  subject  the  hands,  and  easily  may 
Make  men  submit  sometimes,  (I)  but  not  obey  : 
Tyrants  by  force  the  sovereign  rule  obtain, 
They're  kings  of  nations,  these  are  kings  of  men  : 
The  passsive  doctrine  can  no  nation  save, 
It  never  suits  the  subject,  but  the  slave  . 
An  English  king,  as  by  that  word  is  meant, 
Enjoys  the  quintessence  of  government :  (2) 
Duty  and  loyalty  will  best  appear 
When  men  obey  by  love,  and  not  by  fear ; 
And  majesty  in  kings,  like  sovereign  grace, 
Dissolves  the  fear,  and  love  supplies  the  place  ; 
Such  kings  subdue  the  soul  of  loyalty, 
And  such  their  subjects  struggle  to  obey. 

Such  kings  an  absolute  command  must  have, 
For  thus  they  make  the  very  soul  their  sieve  : 
The  obligation  captivates  the  mind, 
And  sense  of  duty  always  stays  behind : 
Here  lies  their  wealth,  for  they  can  ne'er  be  poor, 
The  people's  purses  are  the  prince's  store  ; 
Here  lies  their  strength,  for  he  that  once  com 
mands 

The  people's  hearts,  can  never  want  their  hands  ; 
Here  lies  their  safety,  danger  can't  offend, 
The  prince  that  all  men  love  they  all  defend  ; 
Surrounded  by  the  laws,  he  wants  no  guard, 
Justice  is  his  defence,  and  their  reward ; 
These  are  the  standing  army  he  maintains, 
I  All  other  force  he  equally  disdains ; 
I  These  guard  the  nation's  native  liberty, 
And  these  his  just  prerogative  supply ; 
These  are  his  household  troops,  his  power  t'  ad 
vance, 

More  than  th'  embattled  legions  of  triumphing 
France. 

In  vain  those  kings  exalt  their  sov'reign  power, 
Who  make  themselves  be  rich,  the  people  poor ; 
And  he  subsists  upon  his  people's  spoil, 
Who  only  empties  them  himself  to  fill. 

When  monarchs  rule  by  parliaments  and  laws, 
They  see  their  subjects  thrive,  and  they  the  cause ; 
Such  princes  know  they  ne'er  can  have  too  much, 
Since  those  can  ne'er  be  poor  if  these  be  rich  : 
That  power  must  sink  that  sinks  the  people's  store, 
For  he  can  ne'er  be  rich  if  they  be  poor. 

From  hence  I  take  it  for  a  standing  rule, 
Show  me  a  tyrant,  I'll  show  you  a  fool : 

That  king's  a ,  (8)  and  must  be  led  by  knaves 

Who  may  be  king  of  freemen,  but  would  be  king 
of  slaves : 


own  absolute  and  arbitrary  will,  always  leaves  an  odium  in 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  is  remembered  with  regret,  and 
iuch  princes  are  always  cursed  and  hated  by  their  people. 

(1)  Tyrants  by  force  may  subject  nations,  and  the  minds 
of  men,  humbled  by  constant  accustomed  slavery,  may  be 
inured  to  it,  but  as  the  rule  differs  so  does  the  obedience ; 
it  may  be  called  an  abject  submission,  but  it  bean  no  pro 
portion  with  the  felicity,  both  to  king  and  people,  where 
the  subject  yields  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  prince,  the 
prince  a  suited  tenderness  to  the  people,  and  both  a  due 
deference  and  homage  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  the  stated 
rules  and  superior  guide  both  of  the  governed  and  the  go 
verning. 

(1!)  This  I  call  the  quintessence  of  government,  when 
justice  has  its  free  course,  the  law  its  full  and  just  authority, 
and  all  parts  go  hand  in  hand  to  perfect  the  good  of  the 
constitution  in  general. 

(.'{)  He  must  be  degenerated  below  the  sense  of  a  man, 
much  li-ss  the  soul  of  a  king,  that  chooses  to  have  hi* 
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The  grateful  loyalty  of  one  free  town, 
Is  worth  an  arbitrary  tyrant's  crown  ; 
The  willing  subjects  cheerfully  obey, 
And  no  men  fight  so  heartily  as  they ; 
While  he  has  subjects  he  shall  have  a  crown, 
Their  land,  their  money,  and  their  blood's  his  own 
Th'  attractive  power  of  goodness  so  invites, 
The  subject  in  his  loyalty  delights ; 
Strives  to  outdo  his  prince's  expectation, 
And  seeks  for  the  reward  i'  th'  obligation. 

But  where's  the  man  that  thus  can  wear  : 

crown, 

With  so  much  sense  and  justice  fill  the  throne  ; 
Deny  the  flattering  baits  of  lustful  men, 
And  glittering  tyranny  with  scorn  contemn ; 
That  sees  oppression's  foolish  and  absurd, 
And  loves  to  make  the  sceptre  rule  the  sword ; 
Scorns  to  be  great  at  liberty's  expense, 
And  studies  how  to  rule  with  innocence. 

Such,  dear  Britannia,  such  thy  sceptre  bore 
When  William  traversed  thy  remotest  shore, 
And  ruled  thee  as  thou  ne'er  wast  ruled  be 

fore:  (I) 

He  gave  thee  years  of  liberty  and  rest, 
And  all  the  dregs  of  tyranny  suppress'd  : 
Thy  banish'd  freedom  he  at  once  restored, 
And  guarded  it  with  his  unconquer'd  sword. 

Encroaching    monarchs    had    reduced    thee 

low,  (2) 
And  long  oppressions  made  thy  shoulders  bow  : 


ore"} 
be  f 


subjects  abject  slaves  rather  than  men  of  reason,  sensible 
of  their  true  interest,  and  lovers  of  justice  and  liberty,  am 
the  blank  is  left  for  the  reader  to  fill  up  as  he  pleases,  only 
that  I  would  not  join  an  ass,  or  a  brute,  or  any  such  word 
to  that  of  a  king,  in  point  of  common  decency  in  the  ex 
pression. 

(1)  The  memory  of  King  William  must  be  dear  to  all 
true  lovers  of  the  English  nation  on  this  very  account,  thai 
he  restored  the  end  of  governing  to  the  means,  and  con 
vinced  all  impartial  people  that  he   ruled  not  to  make 
himself  great,  but  his  people  happy.  He  crushed  everything 
that  savoured  of  tyranny,  even  by  his  own  inclination,  and 
recommended  his  government  to  all  men  by  mercy,  justice, 
liberty,  and  law,  and  in  this  it  may  be  said,  without  flat 
tering  that  glorious  prince,  or  in  the  least  running  out 
beyond  what  is  just  and  his  due,  that  he  ruled  this  nation 
as  it  was  never  ruled  before. 

(2)  The  encroachments  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannic  power 
are  best  judged  of  by  the  representation  or  memorial  made 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  William,  to  which 
I  refer,  and  in  which  the  reader  will  find  a  long  recapitu 
lation  of  the  abuses,  oppressions,  and  injuries  the   nation 
suffered  under  the  arbitrary  hands  of  those  that  held  the 
administration;   and  I  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the 
consideration  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  so  willing  to 
forget  those  times  and  to  oppose  our  farther  security,  to 
read  over  that  memorial,  and  to  remember  what  they  them 
selves  thought,  at  that  time,  of  their  own  condition.     Whe 
ther  the  church  and  state  were  not  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed,  the  first  with  popery,   and  the   last  with 
tyranny?     Whether  standing  armies,    supported    by  ah 
unwarily  settled  revenue,  had  not  rendered  parliaments 
useless?     Whether  the  suspending  and  dispensing  with 
laws,  filling  the  army  with  Irish  and  French  papists,  without 
taking  the  test,  seizing  the  corporation-charters,  and  dis 
solving  the  privileges  of  the  towns  and  boroughs,  with  many 
other  nameless  encroachments  upon  the  people's  freedoms, 
did  not  plainly  portend  the  danger  of  the  constitution  being 
wholly  subverted?     From  thence  let  them  reflect  on  the 
state  of  the  church,  and  how  popish  chapels  began  to  be 
opened  in  our  cities  and  towns  ;  the  Romish  clergy,  who  by 
the  laws  forfeited  their  lives  in  coming  into  the  kingdom, 
began  to  show  themselves  publicly,   and  sometimes  in 
their  habits ;  how  schools  and  seminaries  began  to  multiply, 
and  religious  houses  began  to  be  erected  in  several  places ; 
bow  the  constitution  of  Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  on 


William  the  glorious  reassumed  thy  right,  (1) 
William  knew  how  to  govern  and  to  fight :  (2) 
His  sword  was  bright,  the  flaming  metal  shone 
In  sympathetic  glory,  like  the  sun  : 
His  sword  was  chaste,  the  glittering  terror  knew 
No  foe  but  tyranny,  and  that  he  slew : 
The  virgin  fury  of  his  youthful  blood, 
Spent  his  first  heat  to  check  the  growing  flood ;  (3) 
Invading  tyrants  from  its  fury  fled, 
And  liberty  enjoy'd  his  sword's  great  maiden 
head  :  (4) 

'Twas  undebauch'd  with  lust  of  government,  (5) 
Like  all  his  future  actions,  great  and  innocent ; 


pretended  forfeitures,  was  seized  into  the  king's  hand,  and 
turned  into  a  popish  college  ;  and  how  a  high-commission 
began  to  exercise  a  new  erected  power  upon  the  clergy 
hitherto  unknown  in  England  and  absolutely  independent 
of  the  laws,  by  which,  in  a  short  time,  the  popish  clergy 
might  soon  have  been  possessed  of  most  of  the  benefices  in 
England.  Let  these  things  be  reviewed  by  considering 
men,  and  then  let  them  say,  if  their  reason  will  permit 
them,  that  we  were  not  reduced  low. 

(1)  Again,   let  those  gentlemen  that  are  unwilling  to 
ascribe  any  part  of  our  felicity  to  the  late  king,  but  come 
and  tell  us  who  restored  us  to  the  present  state  of  liberty? 
Who  recovered  the  superiority  of  the  laws,  and  reduced 
these  encroaching  powers  to  a  due  subjection  ?    At  whose 
approach  was  that  party  so  filled  with  terrors  as  to  restore 
the  City  of  London's  charter,  and  Magdalen-College  privi 
leges  ?  Who  caused  them  to  dissolve  their  high-commission  ? 
Who  filled  them  with  so  much  terror  that  their  own  guilt 
would  not  permit  them  to  look  in  his  face,  but  that  they 
fled  from  his  inferior  force,  and  never  struck  a  stroke  for 
their  cause  ?    Was  not  this  King  William,  before  whom  all 
the  contrivances  of  this  nation's  destruction  vanished,  and 
the  contrivers  of  them  fled  like  dust  before  the  wind  ? 

(2)  That  he  knew  how  to  fight  let  his  actions  declare, 
and  his  enemies  confess ;  and  that  he  knew  how  to  govern, 
the  difficulties  and  fatigues  he  went  through  here  by  the 
fury  and  violence  of  parties,  are  invincible  demonstrations. 

(3)  His  first  attempts  in  rescuing  his  own  country  from 
the  prevailing  faction  of  their  own  treacherous  governors, 
corrupted  by  the  French  to  sell  and  betray  their  country, 
deserve  a  place  in  history  among  the  greatest  actions  in  the 
world ;   so  he   checked  the  growing  floods  of   arbitrary 
councils,  and  the  invasion  of  French  politics  into  his  own 
country,  which  had  so  far  overrun  them  that  when  a  French 
army  appeared  on  their  frontiers  the  strongest  cities,  gar 
risoned  with  numerous  troops,    and    furnished  with    all 
manner  of  necessaries  for  their  defence,  were  basely  sur 
rendered  to  the  French  without  any  manner  of  resistance, 
or  such  as  was  not  worth  the  naming. 

(4)  The  first  cause  he  drew  his  sword  in  was  the  liberty 
of  his  native  country  against  French  tyranny  and  French 
cruelty,  their  armies  having  overrun  the  provinces  of  the 

Dutch,  and,  possessing  almost  all  their  principal  strengths, 
lad  appeared  in  sight  of  Amsterdam ;  these  he  attacked, 
>eat  them  upon  all  occasions,  took  Naerden  by  storm,  within 
bur  leagues  of  Amsterdam,  the  French,  under  the  famous 
jiixembegh,  in  vain  attempting  to  relieve  it,  whom  he  faced, 
ind  drove  back,  himself  then  but  a  youth,  regulated  the  go- 
'ernment  of  the  towns,  restored  the  discipline  of  their  army, 
and  at  22  years  of  age  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Seneft' 
with  the  Prince  of  Conde,  where  he  wrested  a  glorious 
victory  out  of  his  hand,  drove  him  out  of  the  field,  and 
"camped  upon  the  spot ;  concerning  which  battle  the 
.•ince  of  Conde  himself  wrote  to  the  French  court,  that 
he  Prince  of  Orange  behaved  himself  with  all  the  valour 
f  a  Csesar,  and  the  prudence  of  a  Scipio. 

(5)  Of  this  he  gave  an  unparalleled  instance,  when, 
icing  reduced  to  great  difficulties  in  the  same  war,  and 
jressed  by  the  French  in  the  bowels  of  his  native  country 
n  the  one  hand,  and  the  English  with  their  navy  on  the 
ther,  and  the  English  ambassadors  offered  him,  in  the 
ames  of  the  kings  of  England  and  France,  to  take  the 
rhole  country,  and  then  restoring  it  to  him,  form  it  into  a 
lonarchy,  and  make  him  king  of  it,  he  rejected  it  with 
le  utmost  indignation  ;  and  when  one  of  them  asked  him 

vhat  remedy  he  could  think  of  for  the  ruin  of  his  affairs, 
nswered,  "  He  knew  one  effectual  remedy, — viz.  to  lie  in 
le  last  ditch;"  intimating  that  he  would  dispute  every 
nch  of  ground  with  the  enemy,  and  at  last  would  die  de- 
ending  the  liberties  of  his  country. — Sir  William  Temple's 
VIemoirs,'  p.  63. 
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Untainted  with  ambition,  free  from  blood, 
Spotless  and  pure,  as  brave,  as  great  and  good, 
As  immortal  virtue  can  be  understood. 

For  him  we  challenge  all  the  sceptred  race, 
His  life  their  numerous  legends  will  deface  : 
No  more   shall  blood  and  murder  raise  men's 

fame, 

And  constitute  a  hero  :  books  are  lame ; 
Poets  shall  sing  the  conqueror's  praise  in  vain, 
And  boast    the  thousand  thousands  they  have 

slain ; 

'Tig  all  a  sham  of  vice,  a  false  applause, 
The  valour's  not  the  virtue,  'tis  the  cause : 
The  soul  of  fame  (1)  to  his  high  deeds  belong : 
He  claims  the  wise    man's    thanks,   the   poet's 

song  ; 
The  old  men's    blessing,  and  the  young  men's 

praise, 

And  awkward  envy  has  been  forced  to  raise, 
Unwilling  trophies  to  his  character, 
The  life  of  peace,  and  yet  the  soul  of  war. 

'Twas  he  the  British  liberty  restored,  (2) 
And  truth  triumph'd  in  his  triumphing  sword  : 
The  established  basis  (3)  of  Britannia's  state, 
That  bow'd  before,  beneath  tyrannic  weight ; 
Freed  from  oppressive  burthens,  owns  his  fame, 
And  constitution's  built  upon  his  name : 
His  labours  balanced  (4)  all  debate  of  powers, 
Betwixt  the  government  and  governors ; 
Due  limits  to  the  power  of  these  he  placed, 
And  fix'd  the  reverence  (5)  due  to  those,   as 

fast: 

Stated  th'  extent  of  family  and  line, 
And    show'd    all    kings    how  they  might  be 

divine :  (6) 

Open'd  the  gate  of  honour  to  their  view, 
That  durst,  by  proper  merit,  but  pursue  ; 
Pointed  the  hill  of  glory  with  his  hand, 
And  to  all  monarchs  did  the  prize  commend, 
That  by  the  steps  of  virtue  durst  ascend. 

His  teaching  monument  instructs  us  now, 
The  proper  test  of  flattering  fame  to  know : 


(1)  The  soul  of  feme  is  virtue  related  with  truth.    The 
actions  of  this  prince  ore  not  lying  legends ;  the  glory  ol 
his  actions  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  men  yet  living,  and  I 
may  fairly  refer  to  those  yet  living,  to  testify  whether  any 
thing  here  noted  is  not  fact,  and  rather,  whether  it  does 
not,  beyond  all  comparison,  far  exceed  what  is  but  touched 
at  in  these  notes. 

(2)  That  the  king  restored  our  liberties  is  most  plain,  in 
that  we  enjoyed  them  uninterrupted  to  his  death,  and  were 
deprived  of  them  in  almost  every  article  before. 

(3)  The  established  basis,  i.  e.  the  constitution,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  English  government,  which  bowed  under 
the  weight  of  suspended  laws  and  dispensing  power,  things 
which  we  begin  to  forget  apace. 

(4)  His  balancing  the  powers  here  is  a  plain  significa 
tion  of  his  restoring  of  the  several  branches  of  the  consti 
tution  to  their  due  exercise,  and  bringing  every  part  to  a 
balance,  that  the  governors  and  the  forms  of  government 
exactly  corresponding,  no  dangerous  excess  could  happen 
to  overturn  the  settled  peace,  or  to  break  the  harmony. 

(5)  The  restoring  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  su 
periority  of  the  law  did  nowhere  imply  that  the  reverence 
justly  due  to  the  crown  should  not  be  preserved  fur  the 
honour  of  the  crown,  was  every  way  supported  under  his 
reign  to  the  proper  height  of  regal  authority. 

(6)  How  they  might  be  divine,  i.  r.  by  executing  justice, 
and  preserving  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  subjects 
inviolable,  for  such  kings  reign  for  heaven,   aad  arc   in 
structed  from  thence,   and  claim  a  divinity  of  honour, 
though  not  of  person. 


Vain  arc  the  trifling  shadows  of  that  name, 
Whose  birth,  and  not  their  virtue,  raised  their 

fame. 

A  prince's  highest  glory  truly  lies, 
In  general  justice,  not  in  victories. 

William  had  birth  aad  blood  (1)  his  fame  to 

raise, 

But  he  contemned  the  pride  of  scutcheon  praise  : 
A  race  of  heroes  form'd  his  glorious  line, 
But  he  assists  that  glorious  race  to  shine : 
He  borrow'd  not  his  lustre  from  their  days. 
But  'tis  his  personal  virtue  yields  him  praise  : 
In  this  he's  still  exemplar  to  mankind, 
That  virtue  leaves  examples  still  behind, 
And  gives  the  world  a  pattern,  which  it 

not  find. 


•aise : 
it  did  f 


Till  William  came,  what  terrors  press'd  our 

minds ! 
What  dangers  both  from  enemies,  and  more  from 

friends ! 
How  groan'd  the  land!   with  right  divine  op- 

press'd, 

Aud  passive  pageantry,  (2)  the  parties  jest ! 
With  threat'ning  crowds  of  willing  slaves  o'errun, 
Who  courted  fate,  and  strove  to  be  undone ; 
That  couchant  necks  laid  down  to  rampart  pride, 
And  their  own  blessings  purposely  defied : 
Not  Issachar's  blest  sons  such  fate  could  brook, 
More  ass-like  bow'd  beneath  th'  unnatural  yoke; 
More  willingly  agreed  to  be  oppress'd, 
Or  more  supinely  strove  to  be  their  country's 

jest: 

Law,  parliament,  and  liberty  laid  down, 
And  sacrificed  them  all,  to  idol  crown  : 
With  this  great  Moloch  blindly  they  conspire, 
And  basely  make  their  sons  pass  thro*  the  fire  : 
Give  up  establish'd  rights,  their  peace  destroy,  ~\ 
With  their  own  hands  pull  down  their  liberty,    > 
And  damn  to  bonds  their  free-born  progeny,    j 

In  vain  our  ancestors  for  freedom  fought, 
And  with  their  blood  our  elder  charters  bought ; 
While  men,  of  sense  and  honesty  bereft, 
Blindly  gave  up  the  costly  legacy  they  left: 
They  that  to  new  invasive  force  give  way, 
Themselves  and  their  posterity  betray  ; 
A  nation's  safety  always  will  depend, 
Not  on  the  laws,  but  those  the  laws  defend : 
The  legislature  is  our  own  in  vain, 
Unless  we  will  its  stated  right  maintain ; 
In  vain  the  laws  to  safety  may  direct, 
Our  safety  lies  in  those  the  laws  protect. 

Long  had  this  nation  struggled  to  obtain, 
The  liberty  of  laws,  but  strove  in  vain  :  (8) 


[  (1)  The  illustrious  family  of  Nassau  needs  no  eulogies 
of  history  here ;  no  branch  or  house  of  princes  in  Europe 
is  descended  from  more  illustrious  ancestors,  or  allied  to 
more  noble  families;  the  antiquity  of  their  families  is 
extended  to  an  unusual  length,  and  few  families  have  pro 
duced  so  many  heroes  and  men  of  superior  merit  in  the 
world. 

(2)  The  pageant  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  has  in 
deed  been  such  a  jest  upon  the  world,  and  such  a  banter 
upon  the  party,  that  really  it  is  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  all 
wise  men  in  the  world,  and  the  wisest  men  even  among  the 
gentlemen  that  espoused  it  have  lived  to  disown  and  be 
ashamed  of  it. 

...is  a  long  struggle,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  the  parliament  kept  their  ground  with  great  diffi- 
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How  did  our  eager  wishes  represent, 
Our  safety  wrapp'd  up  in  our  parliament  j 
Believing  we  could  never  be  secure, 
Till    laws  could  them,  that  could    the    laws 
restore. 


les  and  Russells  died ; 

I'd  in  exotic  aid ;  ~l 

,t,  and  'twas  for  this  wef 

million  for  it  paid.  j 


For  this  we  all  our  just  endeavours  tried; 
For  this  our  Cornishes  and  Russells  died ; 
For  this  we  summon 
For  this  we  fought 

pray'd, 

And  many  a  hearty  million  for  it  paid 
We  look'd  for  slav'ry  in  th'  encroaching  throne, 
Too  just  our  fears,  too  well  the  cause  was  known ; 
The  commons  only  could  that  safety  bring, 
Which  most  men  saw  in  danger  from  their  king : 
They  were  the  sanctuaries  of  our  peace, 
And  all  our  sorrows  'rose  in  their  recess ; 
Their  absence  fill'd  our  sighing  breasts  with 

pain, 

And  saw  with  pleasure  their  return  again  : 
When  discontents  their  frequent  courts  dismiss'd, 
What    apprehensions    throng'd     our     pensive 

breasts?  (1) 
How  did  we  mourn  our  fate  when  they  were 

gone, 

And  in  their  absence  think  ourselves  undone  ; 
In  public  murmurs  show  our  discontent, 
And  join  in  clamours  at  the  government ; 
Our  loyalty  infected  with  mistakes, 
And  coarsely  treat  our  monarchs  for  their  sakes ; 
And  should  have  Jesus  Christ  himself  abused, 
Had  he  their  due  conventions  but  refused : 
So  long  our  idolizing  them  remain'd, 
So  far  this  house  of  saviours  had  obtain'd  ; 
That    heav'n    seem'd    quite    confined   to   this 

event,  (2) 

As  if  it  could  not  save  us  but  by  parliament ; 
But  heaven  sometimes,  to  raise  his  judgments 

higher, 

Gorges  a  nation  with  their  own  desire  ; 
And  prayers  which   are  on  wrong  foundations 

sent, 
Are  fully  answer'd  for  our  punishment. 

For  human  counsel's  subject  to  decay, 
And  poisons  lurk  beneath  the  remedy  ;  (3) 


culty ;  such  laws  as  were  obtained  were  gotten  by  the  force 
of  money,  and  with  all  the  chagrin,  opposition,  and  dis 
content  imaginable ;  such  was  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
particular,  and  several  others,  till  at  last  the  king  found  a 
way  to  debauch  the  members  themselves,  and  then  wi 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  destruction ;  but  the  obstruction  th 
king  found  about  the  time  of  the  Popish  plot  broke  tha 
parliament,  and  the  king  could  never  get  another  to  hi 
turn  afterward. 

(1)  It  was  a  most  remarkable  time;  the  nation  was  per 
fectly  surprised  at  the  king's  dissolving  that  first  parlia 
ment;  a  universal  sorrow  spread  the  faces  of  all  peopl 
that  had  any  sense  of  the  public  dangers  upon  them ;  am 
yet  see  the  shortness  of  human  understanding ;  the  dis 
solving  this  parliament  was  the  ruin  of  that  very  part 
who  designed  it,  and  all  their  attempts  afterward  upon  th 
liberties  of  the  people  met  with  a  constant  obstruction  ii 
that  house,  and  the  king  never  could  come  up  to  that  in 
fluence  he  had  before  among  the  Commons,  which  for  tha 
very  reason  we  called  the  Pension  Parliament. 

(2)  We  had  certainly  carried  our  apprehensions  to  tha 
height,  that  it  looked  as  if  all  our  felicity  was  wrapped  up  i 
the  circumstance  of  parliamentary  operation,  and  heave 
could  not  help  us  without  the  agency  of  that  particula 
means,  an  error  we  have  seen  corrected  by  that  Providenc 
that  found  out  a  refuge  for  the  nation  when  parliamen 
seemed  to  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  the  nation's  liberties 

(3)  Nor  was  this  all,  for  we  have  since  lived  to  see  th 
influence  of  parties  so  lead  a  House  of  Commons,  that  ha 


he  antidote  that's  ill  prepared,  destroys, 
ml  the  most  luscious  food  the  soonest  cloys. 

The  safety  of  this  long  afflicted  land 
)oes  not  on  parliament  abstract  depend  ;  (1) 
Not  this  or  that  abstracted  branch  can  save 
'he  nation's  dying  freedom  from  the  grave ; 
afety  obeys  the  general  stated  call, 
S'ot  of  this  part  of  power,  or  that,  but  all. 

How  have  the  separate  constituted  parts,  (2) 
ly  int'rest  led,  or  wheedled  in  by  arts, 
et  up  the  general  ruin,  and  betray'd 
The  public  trust ! 

How  have  we  been  afraid 
Too  just  our  fears)  the  English  rights  should 

die, 
iy  the  same  hands  that  guard  her  liberty. 

To-day  by  bribes  debauch'd,  th'  encroaching 

throne 

-lakes  patriots  sell  the  people  to  the  crown  , 
ong  rolls  of  senators  submit  to  pay, 
And    pension    parliaments    the  country's  trust 
betray. 

To-morrow  fraud  shifts  hands,  and  death  ap 
pears, 

Jack'd  by  the  agency  of  modern  peers ; 
treason  array'd  in  gaudy  robes  of  states, 
'hreatens  from  ill  raised  men  of  bribes  our  fate, 
Vlechanic  lords,  and  page-made-titles  rise, 
^oble  by  neither  worth  nor  families, 
laised  by  designing  hands  to  help  pull  down 
lie  nation's  liberties,  and  raise  the  crown. 

Alternate  mischiefs  prompt  the  hand  of  power, 
The  rights  of  free-born  nations  to  devour ; 
And  crowns  by  secret  lust  of  kings  advance 
To  crush  the  people    .    .     . 

People's  ignorance 
Encourage  tyrants,  from  their  want  of  wit, 
To  think  they  will  to  any  force  submit. 

Satire,  invert  the  order  of  thy  verse, 
id  Britain's  strange  convulsions  now  rehearse ; 
Sing  monstrous  births,  and  unforeseen  events, 
3f  patriot  kings,  and  tyrant  parliaments ; 
Such  wonders  startled  nature  never  saw, 
Submissive  crowns,  and  tyrannizing  law. 


not  Providence  animated  another  genius  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  we  might  have  seen  that  strange  thing  have  come 
:o  pass  in  our  days  that  was  hardly  ever  heard  of  in  Eng 
land,  that  tyranny  should  have  been  erected  by  parliamen 
tary  authority,  and  the  prerogative  pushed  forward  by  that 
very  power  which  by  the  constitution  is  appointed  as  the 
screen  of  our  liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown. 

(1)  This  proves  effectually  that  our  safety  in  England 
does  not  depend  upon  any  single  branch  of  the  consti 
tution,  but  upon  them  all  united  and  acting  in  a  due  con 
cert  one  with  another,  having  the  due  limitations  of  each 
other's  power  duly  acted,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
thereby  preserved. 

(2)  Instances  are  now  plainly  to  be  given,  when  at  se 
veral  times  every  single  branch  of  the  constitution  has,  in 
its  turn,  attempted  the  injury  of  the  whole,  and  the  ge 
neral  safety  has  stood  in  need  of  the  restraints  and  influ 
ences  of  the  rest,  to  prevent  what  the  heats  and  biassed 
mistakes  of  that  one  would,  at  that  time,  have  run  the 
nation  upon,  the  instances,  in  every  branch,  are  too  many 
to  recite  here,  but  the  lacking-session  and  dangerous  expe 
riment,  as  the  queen  called  it,  of  the  late  House  of  Com 
mons,  is  a  fresh  example  of  what  I  allege  in  that  branch 
of  our  constitution. 
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How  representing  knaveries  increase, 
And  wrap  up  treason  in  the  arms  of  peace  : 
How   William    reign'd,    fatigued    and    harass'd 

more, 

By  potent  patriots,  than  Gallic  power ; 
How  fraudulent  in  funds  ;  how  late  supplies, 
Exposed  him  to  the  scorn  of  enemies ; 
And  yet  expecting  senators  complain, 
Of  millions  given,  on  purpose  given  in  vain. 

Never  was  prince  so  courted  and  betray  'd, 
Nor  army  fought  that  was  so  basely  paid : 
Deficient  funds,  and  wild  chimeras  raised, 
Such  paper-war,  it  made  the  world  amazed  ; 
Yet  William  fought,  his  starving  troops  subdued, 
And  damn'd  by  patience  their  ingratitude : 
Immortal  valour  raised  the  hero's  name, 
And  envy's  self  pays  homage  to  his  fame. 

'  Satire,  a  curtain  of  oblivion  draw, 
Over  the  unhappiest  scene  the  nation  ever  saw  ; 
Forbear  to  write,  for  who  without  a  tear, 
Can  injured  William's  dying  hist'ry  hear; 
How  conquer'd  by  ingratitude  he  fell, 
That  lived  and  ruled,  and  loved  and  fought  so 
well. 

See  if  the  bright  succeeding  hand  shall  find ; 
The  crooked  party  otherwise  inclined  : 
Virtue  in  every  age  preserves  her  name, 
Her  friends  and  enemies  are  still  the  same. 

Ann,  with  due  lustre,    mounts    the   English 

throne, 

By  constitution  right  declared  her  own  : 
Mask'd  with  false  zeal,  a  furious  party  joins, 
Peace  in  their  faces,  fraud  in  their  designs ; 
With  double  speech,  and  undetected  spleen, 
Insult  the  nation,  and  delude  their  queen  ; 
Of  jarring  union  talk,  and  bloody  peace  ; 
Of  prosperous  poverty,  and  jangling  happiness ; 
By  persecution  promise  to  unite, 
And  talk  of  conquering,  but  at  distance  fight ; 
The  double  aspect  of  their  jingling  train, 
(Too  naked  fraud!)  attacks  the  queen  in  vain; 
In  vain  they  cant  of  her  superior  line, 
And  prompt  to  tyranny,  from  power  divine  ; 
As  if  the  just  descent  of  royal  race, 
Should  sense  of  law  and  government  deface  ; 
In  vain  the  vile  attempt,  in  vain  they  strive, 
To  make  her  reign  her  dearer  truth  survive. 

Too  sacred  she  regards  the  royal  faith, 
And  blasts  their  false  conceptions  by  her  breath  ; 
Tells  them,  she  knows  the  duty  of  a  crown, 
Mixes  her  people's  safety  with  her  own. 

Tells  them,  she  knows  no  equal  happiness,    ~l 

To  that  unenvied  power  those  kings  possess,     f 

Who  all  their  people  love,  and  all  their  people  f 

bless.  3 

Tells  them,  the  names  of  tyrants  always  bring 
Something  contemptible,  below  the  king  ; 
That  English  laws  are  so  supremely  great, 
That  every  part  of  power  remains  complete  ; 
No  growing  branch  each  other  can  devour, 
The   people's   freedom   propp'd  the  monarch' 
power : 


Kings  in  sublime  degrees  of  glory  rise, 

By  due  support  of  subjects'  liberties ; 

The  monarchy  prescribed  by  that  grows  high, 

The  very  limitations  raise  their  majesty  ; 

The  people  subject  by  the  bounds  of  law, 

Those  limitations,  lines  of  freedom  draw ; 

All  human  powers  by  choice  would  thus  comply, 

For  due  restraint  from  ill  is  liberty. 

Divine  the  doctrine,  and  divinely  spoke, 
And  thus  the  queen  the  vile  contrivance  broke  ; 
Struck  as  when  Satan  from  his  glory  fell, 
And  conscious  terrors  made  his  sympathetic  hell ; 
Transfixt,  as  when  with  thunder  from  on  high, 
The  Titans  fell  like  lightning  from  the  sky  : 
Th'  astouish'd  furies  from  her  throne  withdrew, 
To  back  their  baffled  stratagems  with  new  ; 
In  close  cabal  th'  envenomed  parties  meet, 
The  queen's  sublime  intentions  to  defeat : 
The  wild  proposals,  dash'd  by  wisdom,  fail, 
And  all  conclude  in  nothing  but  to  rail : 
The  froth  of  envy  !  vain  ungend'ring  oloud, 
To  heat  the  minds  of  fools,  and  move  the  crowd ; 
By  the  wise  queen  with  steadiness  defied, 
And  justly  scorn 'd  by  all  mankind  beside  ; 
At  this  one  blow,  the  mighty  sociates  fell, 
And  envy  sunk  beneath  her  native  hell ; 
Tyrannic  hopes,  from  furious  counsels  fled, 
And  all  th'  abortive  project's  thunder-struck  and 

dead  ; 

Blasted,  as  when  great  William  first  came  o'er, 
And  fears  of  justice  scatter'd  them  before. 

Had  but  Britannia  interposed  her  frown, 
She'd  then  secured  the  too  much  envied  crown ; 
Had  she  but  moved  the  hero's  juster  hand, 
To  that  (1)  true  vengeance  treason  did  demand: 
Had  he  that  retribution  but  prepared, 
Which  all  the  trembling  party  justly  fear'd, 
When,  trembling,  they  his  very  shadow  fled, 
And  as  they  spoke  his  name,  betray'd  their  (2) 

dread : 

When  guilt  gave  wings  to  fly,  though  none  pur 
sued, 
And  flagrant  crimes  had  arm'd  the  multitude. 

Ann  undisturb'd  had  fill'd  Britannia's  throne, 
And  calms  of  peace  adorn'd  the  English  crown ; 
The  undivided  church,  unenvied  state, 
Had  join'd  with  power,  to  make  the  nation  great ; 
Faction  had  slept,  and  party  struggles  died, 
And  strife  had  sunk  beneath  the  weight  of  pride. 

(1)  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  if,  at  the  revolu 
tion,    the   king  had   proceeded  with   more   severity  with 
the  authors  of  the  former  oppressions,  and  brought  the 
evil  counsellors  to  justice  who  first  seduced  and  then  de 
serted  and  betrayed  their  prince,  it  had  crushed  the  hopes 
of  this  party,  as  well  as  deprived  them   of  the   mean* 
of  disturbing  aud  distracting  this  nation  again  witli  their 
continual  projects    of    restoring  tyrannic   arbitrary  rule 
among  us. 

(2)  Nor  was  it  anything  but  what  their  own  guilt  dic 
tated  to  them  to  expect,  and  from  which  they  tied  at  the 
approach  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  utmost  precipi 
tation  ;  but  reassuining  their  usual  confidence  when  they 
saw  his  lenity — when  they  saw  that  he  inclined  to  be  mer 
ciful,  and  that  in  hopes  they  would  change  their  furious 
measures,  he  inclined  to  receive  them  as  penitents,  they 
began  to  appear  again  ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  prevailed 
with  that  merciful  prince  to  agree  to  an  act  of  general  in 
demnity,   and   not  only  so,  but  to  promote  it  himself,  and 
bring  it  into  the  house,  but  from   the   day  that  act  was 
passed,   they  flew   in   the  face  of   their  benefactor,   and 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  ingratitude. 
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But  too  much  mercy  was  his  darling  sin, 
A  snare  without,  as  'twas  a  grace  within ; 
The  god-like  virtue  was  indeed  sublime, 
But  ill  extended,  sunk  into  a  crime. 

The  seeds  of  (1)  vile  ingratitude  revive, 
And  with  the  party,  keep  the  crime  alive ; 
Assault  the  queen,  her  early  power  abuse, 
And  all  the  terms  of  healing  peace  refuse  ; 
Press  her  to  power's  illegal  exercise, 
Till  they  provoke  (2)  her  justice  to  despise  : 
The  royal  patience  to  resentment  moved, 
To  Britain's  safety  their  attempts  improved  ; 
Dismiss'd  th'  encroaching  rabble  of  the  state, 
And  left  them  to  their  own  despair,  and  all  men's 
hate. 

And  now  grown  impotent  with  rage,  (3)  they 

rail, 

A  certain  proof  their  expectations  fail ; 
As   their  excess  grows  high,  their  cause  grows 

worse, 

And  Shimei  like,  go  backward  as  they  curse  ; 
All  passions  tend  to  lunacy  and  rage, 
For  anger's  madness,  only  wants  its  age ; 


Their  disappointments  plainly  now  increase, 
For  as  their  heats  grows  great,  their  power  grows 

less ; 

So  may  they  rail,  till  nature's  stock  mispent, 
They  stoop,  for  want  of  power,  to  Ann's  just 

government. 

The  queen  to  law  and  constitution  just,  ~l 
Preserves  her  honour  with  the  nation's  trust,  f 
And  while  that  honour's  safe,  the  nation's  f 

must ;  J 

The  just  connexion  forms  their  happiness,          ) 
The  monarch's  glory  and  the  people's  peace, 
No  arbitrary  rule's  secure  like  this  ;  3 

Here  lies  the  jus  divinum  of  the  crown, 
No  human  power  can  such  a  power  pull  down  ; 
The  monarch  rules  their  hearts  by  their  own 

choice, 
And  loud  concurring  heaven  subjoins  its  sacred 

voice; 

Such  princes  rule  by  real  right  divine, 
Whether  their  crowns  devolve  by  power  or  line  ; 
Merit  the  style  of  sacred  from  on  high, 
J  For  justice  only  crowns  with  majesty. 
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SATIRE,  lay  down  thy  arms,  some  truce  pro 
claim, 
And  draw  a  curtain  over  latent  crime  ; 


(1 )  Nor  can  I  call  their  present  treatment  of  the  queen 
less  of  ingratitude,  in  its  proportion,  than  the  former,  since 
her  Majesty  not  only  stands  on  the  same  foot  of  govern 
ment  with  King  William,  but  has  given  them  frequent  and 
remarkable  testimonies  of  her  royal  bounty  and  benefi 
cence,  which  they  have  requited  with  the  basest  behaviour 
possible  for  men  under  the  mask  of  duty  and  respect  to  be 
guilty  of,  even  to  open  insults,  and  all  manner  of  scurrility 
and  reproach. 

(2)  When  her  majesty  discovered  the  designs  of  the 
high-flying  exasperated  gentlemen  she  had  intrusted  in  the 
administration,  and  that  neither  explaining  herself  in  that 
part  -in  which   they  had  built  upon  mistakes,   nor  per 
suading  or  intreating  them  to  peace  and  union  would  pre 
vail,   no,  nor  her  own  royal  example,   the   queen  found 
herself  under  a  necessity  to  change  hands,  and  to  part  with 
those  gentlemen,  who,  I  believe,  her  majesty  once  thought 
had  more  discretion ;  so  they  were  dismissed  from  public 
employment,  and  laid  gently  by,   till  they  should  grow 
wiser. 

(3)  But  instead  of  amendment  and  consideration,  a  new 
scene  of  affairs  has  found  its  original  in  their  resentments, 
for  now  they  fly  out  in  all  manner  of  indecencies  at  the 
queen  herself,  charge  her,  in  their  virulent  lampoons,  with 
deserting  the  church,  and  forsaking  her  professed  zeal ; 
among  the  rest  of  the  scandal,  the  following  distich  has 
been  the  common  song  oi  the  party  : — 

"  When  she  was  the  church's  daughter, 
She  acted  as  her  mother  taught  her  ; 
But  now  she's  mother  of  the  church, 
She  'as  left  her  daughter  in  the  lurch." 
It  would  be  endless  here  to  repeat  their  slanders  and 
abuses,  their  insolent  invectives  upon  the  queen  and  all 
the  ministers  of  state,  charging  them  with  betraying  the 
church,  turning  Presbyterians,  and  exposing  the  church  to 
all  the  dangers  possible.     Pursuant  to  this  temper,  they 
fall  upon  the  bishops  and  all  the  moderate  clergy,  and  re- 


Close  the  vast  scene  with  smiles,  and  let  us 

see, 

Thy  zeal  for  virtue  clothed  with  majesty  : 
Trophies  of  just  dominion  let  us  raise, 
And  turn  our  pointed  darts  to  hymns  of  praise  ; 
What  tho'  thy  sour'd  genius  was  provoked 
With  flagrant  vice,  in  robes  of  glory  cloak'd  ; 
Britannia  now  with  long  wish'd  freedom  shines, 
And  songs  of  liberty  employ  our  lines. 

The  balance  here  in  equal  hands  remains,     ~) 

The  law  its  due  superior  right  retains,  f 

By  this   the    subjects    serve,    the    monarch  f 

reigns.  j 

Well  may  Britannia  date  her  life  from  hence, 
The  high  collateral  joy  inspires  her  sense; 
Conveys  new  youth  to  her  determined  years, 
And  supersedes  the  prospect  of  her  fears^ 

From  songs  of  joy  and  constitution  praise, 
By  just  degrees  fate  will  our  fancies  raise  ; 


present  them  in  an  infamous  manner,  confederating  with 
the  queen  to  pull  down  the  church ;  and  the  abuses  both 
suffered  on  this  account  were  innumerable  and  insuf 
ferable,  till  at  last  the  cry  of  the  danger  of  the  church 
sunk  entirely  in  the  vote  and  famous  address,  in  which 
both  houses  joined,  to  the  queen,  wherein  they  declare  the 
church  of  England  rescued  by  King  William,  in  a  safe 
and  nourishing  condition  under  the  present  queen,  and 
censure  all  that  should  pretend  to  say  it  was  in  danger. 
Yet  even  all  this  has  not  silenced  the  party,  but  infinite 
clamours  continue  to  disturb  the  peace,  and  their  daily 
invectives  show  the  virulence  of  the  party,  as  well  as  prove 
the  impotence  of  their  power. 
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First  our  establish 'd  satisfaction  sing, 
And  then  our  tribute  to  its  fountain  bring ; 
Describe  the  sons  of  liberty  and  fame, 
And  let  the  character  outshine  the  name. 

Long  had   Britannia  mourn'd  her  William 

fate ; 
Despair  prevail'd, 

She  saw  her  tottering  state, 
In  weak  ungovcrn'd  hands  exposed,  her  queen 
Betray'd,  and  sold  to  mischiefs  unforeseen ; 
Her  statesmen  mask'd,  with  double  front  appear 
Swift  to  involve,  but  slow  to  end  the  war. 
With  costly  stakes  they  play  the  losing  game, 
Smile  at  disaster,  and  are  pleased  with  shame ; 
Sleeping  unstartled  at  Britannia's  fate, 
And  laugh  at  all  the  dangers  of  the  state. 

Surprised  !  the  mighty  genius  rose  and  flew 
Up  to  that  throne  from  which  her  William  jus 

withdrew ; 

There  Ann  the  glorious  his  blest  sceptre  sways, 
And  rich  in  virtue,  Britain's  land  obeys  ; 
To  her  Britannia,  flush'd  with  joy,  repairs, 
And  whispers  needful  safety  in  her  ears ; 
Blest  her  with  caution  and  discerning  light, 
And  placed  her  railing  hypocrites  in  sight  ; 
Stripp'd  of  pretence,  the  party  she  exposed, 
Just  told  their  fate,  and  then  the  mighty  roll  sh< 

closed 

With  satisfaction,  and  a  smile,  withdrew, 
And  fate  assists  her  precepts  to  pursue. 

The  queen  with  life  and  new  resolves  inspired, 
Severe— as  party-treachery  required, 
Just — as  the  vile  offence  deserved  appears, 
And  bold — for  guilt  alone  submits  to  fears  : 
The  snarling  awkward  hypocrites  pull'd  down, 
And  by  their  speedy  fall  secured  her  crown  ; 
Startled  they  fell,  dispirited  and  dull, 
In  council  empty,  as  in  mischief  full  -, 
Raving,  new  vengeance  for  themselves  prepare, 
And  tokens  of  distraction  on  their  heads  appear  ; 
But  fools,  by  nature's  law,  are  left  to  die 
Without  the  soft  relief  of  lunacy. 

Britannia  prompts,  the  mighty  genius  guides, 
And  Britain's  queen  for  Britain's  health  provides. 

Compass'd  with  sages,  wisdom  humbly  waits, 
To  bless  her  councils  and  adorn  her  gates. 

Compass'd   with    heroes,  valour  draws    her 

sword, 
And  vict'ry  has  the  English  fame  restored. 

Compass'd  with  wealthy  subjects,  she   com 
mands 
Their  hearts,  their  purses,  and  by  both  their  hands. 


Wise  counsellors  the  prince's  fate  secure, 
But  'tis  the  prince  that  makes  the  counsellor  : 
The  weak  unsteady  hand  will  always  find, 
The  thoughts  to  weaker  counsels  still  inclined  ; 
To  suit  the  imperfections  of  the  mind. 

Then  view  th'  admired  train,  and  humbly  own, 
The  pers'nal  glories  that  surround  her  throne ; 
These  are  the  panegyrics  of  her  reign, 
And  these  the  mighty  load  of  power  sustain  ; 


By  these  she  softly  guides  the  reins  of  state, 
And  sanctifies  the  name  of  magistrate : 
For  truth  alone  entails  th'  exalted  line, 
And  justice  makes  authority  divine  ; 
Surrounded  thus,  no  danger  can  approach, 
She  heals  contagious  factions  with  her  gentle 

touch  : 

These  her  infallibility  create, 
And  make  the  throne  an  oracle  of  state, 
And  he  that  disobeys  deserves  his  fate. 

Somers,  by  nature  great,  and  born  to  rise ; 
In  counsel  wary  and  in  conduct  wise ; 
His  judgment  steady  and  his  genius  strong, 
And  all  men  own  the  music  of  his  tongue  : 
Capacious  thought  and  unencumber'd  brain, 
That  mines  of  undiscover'd  wealth  contain  ; 
Eternal  circulating  wonders  there, 
In  constant  flux  of  prodigy  appear  : 
With  ease  he  thinks,  with  swiftest  art  receives, 
And  without  pain  brings  forth  what  he  conceives ; 
Exempt  from  nature's  curse,  his  teeming  head, 
Without  the  throes  of  travel's  brought  to  bed ; 
His  fruitful  fancy  feels  no  pangs  of  birth, 
Anteus  like,  he's  help'd  from  his  own  earth  ; 
The  midwife  nature  all  defect  supplies, 
And  fills  the  world  with  wonder  and  surprise  : 
Nor  are  the  swift  productions  of  his  thought, 
Lessen'd    by  all  that    ease  by  which  they're 

wrought : 

But  as,  when  teeming  hills  in  travel  groan'd, 
Their  trifling  births    th'  expecting  world  con 
found  ; 

So  we're  amazed,  when  without  noise  we  see, 
Others  bring  forth  the  mouse,  the  mountain  be. 

Blush,  poet,  at  thy  immature  designs, 
Thy  praise  is  so  much  meaner  than  his  lines, 
That  when  of  Halifax  thy  muse  should  write, 
Thy  modest  fancy  blushes  to  indite  : 
So  sweet  his  voice,  and  all  his  thoughts  so 

strong, 

So  smooth  his  numbers,  and  so  soft  his  song 
Eternal  music  dwells  upon  his  tongue  : 
No  more  his  wit  in  artless  lines  rehearse, 
Apollo's  god  of  wisdom,  as  of  verse : 
The  statesman  and  the  man  of  conduct  view, 
And  there  his  juster  merit  now  pursue. 

Not  art  or  envy  can  obscure  his  fame, 
t  representing  fury  taint  his  name ; 
Boldly  th'  assaults  of  envy  he  defies, 
Knows  how  their  party-malice  to  despise : 

The  name  of  guilt  or  shame,  alike  unknown, 
Upon  their  falling  fame  he  builds  his  own  : 

The  armour  of  his  peerage  he  lays  by, 

And  waves  the  just  advantage  of  authority ; 

The  out-guards  of  his  character  withdraws, 
Levels  himself  to  justice  and  the  laws; 

Scorns    the    weak    shelter,    stands    below   his 

sphere, 

'or  where  there  is  no  guilt  there  is  no  fear : 
fakes  off  the  lord  and  only  shows  the  man, 

And  bids  them  fairly  wound  him  if  they  can. 

See  the  weak  screws  of  law,  those  tools  of  state, 
The  whips  and  scorpions  of  the  magistrate  ; 
iow,  when  with  such  consummate  force  they 

strive, 
They  all  their  sense  and  management  survive : 
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The  trembling  wild  attorney's  in  a  fright, 
And  pleads  no  better  than  he  can  indite, 
Can  neither  make  his  law  nor  Latin  right. 

He  that  with  eager  spleen  and  weak  pretence, 
Hunts  meaner  wretches  with  a  pride  intense  ; 
Confounded  here,  and  baffled  by  surprise, 
From  innocence,  in  wild  confusion  flies. 

Thus  that  same  law,  which,  well  profess'd, 

adorns, 

When  misapplied,  to  fault  and  scandal  turns  ; 
No  men  politer  ignorance  can  show, 
Than  they  that  falter  in  the  things  they  know. 

So  the  bright  sun  illuminates  mankind, 
But  when  its  view'd  directly,  makes  him  blind ; 
The  beam  that  all  his  optic  power  supplies, 
First  makes  him  see,  and  then  puts  out  his  eyes. 

The  lustre  of  th'  untainted  object  here, 
Exposed  his  folly  first,  and  then  his  fear ; 
The  sense  of  conquest  was  his  real  fright, 
Made  him  mistake  for  fear  of  being  right ; 
Push'd  to  the  crisis  of  his  tottering  fame, 
And  left  to  choose  in  the  extremes  of  shame  : 
He  saw  the  prospect  of  his  fate  so  nigh  ; 
He  pawn'd  his  sense  to  save  his  honesty. 

So  at  the  famed  Danubian  stream  there  stood, 
Great  Tallard  push'd  upon  the  threat'ning  flood ; 
A  moment  left  to  form  a  short  debate, 
Between  his  fading  fortune  and  his  fate. 

No  quest  of  dying  glories  tempts  him  there, 
For  all  our  passions  will  give  way  to  fear ; 
Honour  and  breath  allow  no  equal  strife, 
He  pawns  his  liberty  to  save  his  life  : 
The  willing  hero's  quickly  made  content, 
To  change  the  threat'ning  deep  for  safer  banks 
of  Trent. 

And  now  the  baffled  party  court  his  name, 
Flatter  that  merit  they  in  vain  defame ; 
To  his  superior  genius  yield  the  day, 
And  party  rage  to  force  of  truth  gives  way  ; 
So  conquer'd  kingdoms  yielding  to  their  foes, 
Pay  homage  to  that  virtue  they  oppose. 

To  his  just  merit  thus  the  parties  bow, 
And  all  that  praise  they  envy  him  allow ; 
That  rising  fame  which  they  with  gall  pursue, 
Tho'  they  regret  the  glory,  own  'tis  due  ; 
Their  empty  clamours  self-reflections  raise, 
And  all  their  malice  suffocates  in  praise, 

Fix'd  in  his  general  character,  he  sees 
The  parties  die,  slain  by  their  own  disease  ; 
Reverting  spleen's  chok'd  with  its  native  gall, 
Under  the  weight  of  their  own  pride  they  fall ; 
The  pressing  pond'rous  crowd  by  nature's  such, 
For  want  of  vent,  they're  stifled  with  reproach. 

So  jealousy,  that  frenzy  of  the  mind, 
To  death,  by  its  own  tendency,  inclined ; 
When  disappointment  checks  its  full  pursuits, 
Dies  by  the  very  poison'd  darts  it  shoots. 


In  vain  supplies  of  vip'rous  blood  they  bring, 
Since,  like  the  bee,  they  die  whene'er  they  sting ; 


The  threat'ning  mischief  on  themselves  recedes, 
And  their  own  fire,  on  their  own  vitals  feeds. 

Godolphin,  steady  in  the  arms  of  peace, 
Untainted  duty  forms  his  happiness ; 
Fix'd  in  the  single  interest  of  the  state, 
In  him  the  queen's  as  safe  as  she  is  great : 
The  punctual  keeper  of  Britannia's  wealth, 
This  keep's  her  credit  up,  and  that  her  health  ; 
Immense  the  sums  that  through  his  office  roll, 
Money  the  life,  but  management's  the  soul ; 
Exactest  order  waits  upon  his  hours, 
Cash  credit  first,  then  credit  cash  secures  ; 
In  vain  their  hopes,  that  for  our  sorrows  wait, 
Our  inexhausted  credit  locks  the  gate, 
From  all  disaster ; 

Funds  perhaps  may  fail, 

And  streams  may  stop,  but  credit  must  prevail ; 
Credit's  a  bank  no  mischief  can  undo, 
She's  sister  to  Potosi  and  Peru  ; 
She'll  outdo  nature,  mines  of  gold  prepare, 
And  fleets  of  coin,  from  paper  and  from  air : 
New  species  forms,  anticipates  the  oar, 
Extends  a  little,  and  then  can  wait  for  more  ; 
The  vast  equivalent  that  she  supplies,  ") 

Our  mighty  boasted  poverty  defies,  f 

And  mocks  th'  abortive  hopes  of  England's  C 
enemies.  j 

q^ 

For  this  immortal  envy  plies  his  gate, 
And  breathes  out  curses  no  men  wonder  at ; 
For  where  was  merit  follow'd  with  success, 
But  envy  curst,  as  fast  as  wise  men  bless. 

No  wonder  men,  whose  hopes  of  plunder  fail, 
And  long  the  nation's  ruin  wish'd  for,  rail ; 
No  wonder  he  their  rage  must  undergo, 
That  keeps  the  nation's  peace  and  money  too ; 
That  locks  them  out  from  ministerial  power, 
The  cash  as  well  as  kingdom  to  devour ; 
In  vain  they  rail,  against  themselves  make  war, 
And  all  those  feuds  they  wish  for,  seem  to  fear : 
Preposterous  wish  !  to  their  own  int'rest  blind, 
They  curse  the  blessings  for  themselves  design'd  : 
The  hand  that  serves  them  study  to  abuse, 
And  envy  him  that  power  they  know  not  how  to 


Marlbro',  too  great  for  pen  and  ink  to  praise, 
Supplies  romance  for  future  wond'ring  days ; 
Too  great  for  verse,  th'  amazing  deeds  remain, 
And  speak  themselves,  our  illustration's  vain  ; 
To  trace  his  glory,  and  his  steps  pursue, 
What  must  our  weak  deficient  numbers  do ! 
Of  battle's  fought,  of  conquering  legions  slain, 
Who  shall  support  the  vast  Herculean  pain ! 
More  glories  call  the  poet  to  rehearse, 
Than   thought  can  crowd  into  the  bounds  of 

verse ; 

Swift  as  the  words  that  his  high  deeds  relate, 
He  flies  to  action  on  the  wings  of  fate ; 
Th'  astonish'd  French,  that  long  forgot  to  fear, 
Submit  to  fate,  and  learn  to  tremble  here ; 
From  his  bright  sword  the  scatter'd  squadrons 

%. 

And  court  the  backward  waves  for  leave  to  die. 

To-day  he  presses  their  distracted  rear. 
To-morrow  distant  terrors  in  their  front  appear ; 
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And  when  they  think  him  on  the  eager  chace, 
A  hundred  leagues  before,  he  shows  his  dreadfu 

face : 

The  victor  faster  than  the  conquer'd  flies, 
In  quest  of  yet  remoter  victories. 

Landau  by  nature  now  secure  in  thought, 
From  all  the  busy  conquerors  remote, 
Finds  kingdoms,  armies,  and  their  generals  fall, 
And  coming  conquest  point  at  her  far  distant  wall 
No  space  can  bound  the  vast  designs  in  view,  ~i 
Not  fear  itself  his  swifter  speed  outdo,  > 

He  makes  his  flying  enemies  pursue  : 
They  that  before  his  dreadful  squadrons  shun 
Now  follow,  labouring  to  be  twice  undone : 
Not  fame  herself,  so  swift  his  glories  bore, 
As  he  from  conquest  flies,  to  furnish  more. 

Should  we  to  his  completer  fame  apply, 
Like  him,  we  must  not  only  go,  but  fly ; 
The  lab'ring  pen  must  traverse  Europe's  plains, 
And  to  describe  his  glory,  share  his  pains : 
From  Danube's  streams  and  Swabian  rocks  ad 
vance, 
And  see  him  face  the    bounds    of    trembling 

France ; 

Follow  the  track  of  his  sublime  designs, 
To  rescued  Liege,  and  the  demolish'd  lines  : 
See  the  intrepid  legions  led  by  fame, 
Less  conquer  by  their  valour  than  his  name  ; 
Th'  astonish'd  foes,  disarm'd  with  dread,  appear, 
Like  victims,  fetter'd  by  their  very  fear  : 
From  but  his  shadow  numerous  troops  retreat, 
And  captive  generals  to  his  fame  submit. 

The  campaign  ended,  his  fatigues  increase, 
He  scorns  the  intervals  of  soft  recess  : 
Who  shall  his  swifter  genius  now  pursue, 
To  distant  courts,  their  treaties  to  renew, 
In  shorter  time  than  others  take  to  view : 
Th'  expiring  zeal,  and  jarring  nice  disputes, 
He  quickens  those,  and  these  with  ease  confutes  ; 
Empires  submit  their  councils  to  his  voice  ; 
He  forms  their  schemes,  and  they  confirm  his 

choice ; 

In  all  the  parts  of  war  his  influence  reigns, 
And  in  his  circle  centres  all  their  lines. 

France,  that,  till  now,  gave  measures  to  man 
kind, 

To  his  swift  head  has  all  that  part  rcsign'd  ; 
Like  Europe's  genius,  he's  dictator  there, 
And  governs  not  the  armies,  but  the  war. 

But  we'll  no  more  load  his  aspiring  fame, 
Which  now  contracts  his  actions  in  his  name. 
Words  add  no  glory,  'tis  for  phrase  too  high, 
His  truest  praise  must  be  his  history. 

Satire,  forbear,  unless  thou'lt  end  thy  days, 
Lost  in  vast  labyrinths  of  successive  praise ; 
The  mighty  galaxy  of  worthies  here, 
Too  many  and  too  great  for  verse  appear ; 
,  That  wait  the  fund  of  wisdom  to  supply, 
That  safety  may  survive  when  heroes  die  ; 
That  English  peerage  shall  in  fame  retrieve, 
And  keep  their  honour,  as  their  names,  alive. 

Courage  the  blood  of  Cavendish  sustains, 
And  Mordant  rises  in  his  brave  remains. 


Bolton  preserves  the  generous  and  sincere, 
And  Somerset's  the  maul  of  party  war  ; 
Townsend  enjoys  the  curse  of  all  men's  praise, 
And  Newport's  virtue  only  Bradford's  name  must 

raise ; 

Pembroke  by  naval  genius  claims  command, 
And  vast  inherent  fires  flame  in  Sunderland  ; 
In  L'cster's  youth  a  Sidney's  lustre  shines, 
And  Mohun's  fitting  up  for  great  designs; 
Grafton  in  graces  will  improve  his  breed, 
And  Scot  his  Monmouth's  gallantry  succeed  ; 
Ormond  revives  in  his  illustrious  son, 
And  Devonshire  will  shine  in  Hartington. 

Marlbro',  indeed,  inclines  our  verse  to  mourn, 
But  time  commands  those  sorrows  to  adjourn  : 
They  need  no  son  to  keep  alive  their  name, 
Whose  monument's  immortal  in  their  fame. 


lone ;       ~) 


Heroes  were  always  born  to  stand  alone ; 
Caesar  and  Alexander  left  no  son, 
|  And  David's  but  eclipsed  by  Solomon 
Fate  seems  to  make  it  look  like  nature's  law, 
From  great  Gustavus  down  to  great  Nassau, 
That  where  consummate  virtue  shall  remain, 
The  last  of  every  line  shall  be  the  man : 
So  Marlbro'  shows  inimitable  fame, 
Must  live  in  him  peculiar  to  the  name. 

Wharton,  to  England's  int'rest  always  true, 
And  in  his  proper  sphere  a  hero  too  ; 
Vig'rous  in  council,  and  in  state-dispute 
Swift  to  resolve,  and  bold  to  execute  ; 
Fearless  of  parties,  steady  to  the  laws, 
With  courage  always  equal  to  the  cause ; 
Unbribed,  unbiass'd,  is  his  country's  friend. 
Enjoys  their  love,  and  will  that  love  defend  : 
Th"tonwearied  genius  strives  our  peace  to  raise ; 
He  plants  our  safety,  and  he  reaps  our  praise. 

A  future  race  restores  the  latent  line, 
Where  interrupted  glory  ceased  to  shine, 
Or  where  the  rising  names  of  families 
Supply  new  fame  for  modern  histories. 

Granby  m  wealth  and  honour  grows  apace, 
And  honesty  sits  regent  on  his  face  ; 
His  swelling  titles  never  swell  his  mind, 
Humble  as  Russell,  and  as  Rutland  kind  ; 
Such  virtue  cannot  long  remain  obscure, 
But  giv'n  for  fame,  will  make  that  fame  endure. 

See  Russell's  blood  with  glory  fills  this  isle, 
A  train  of  dukes  surround  his  martyr'd  pile. 

Granby  and  Hartington  supply  the  race, 
Something  of  Russell  shines  in  cither's  face ; 
Nature's  just  index  can't  the  lines  conceal, 
In  that  the  modesty,  in  this  the  zeal : 
No  single  hand  could  Russell's  fame  support, 
Ages  to  come  would  question  the  report : 
The  weighty  character  these  two  divide, 
Russell  the  best  and  greatest  man  that  ever  died. 

Ah,  satire,  shall  the  sad  remark  be  known, 
That  so  much  worth  descends  not  to  his  son ; 
Then  supplicate,  for  none  can  wish  it  more, 

That   B d  would  a  Russell  to  the  world 

restore ; 
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That  he  his  father's  merit  understood, 
Worthy  the  name,  worthy  his  birth  and  blood  ; 
A  name  to  England,  and  to  ages  dear, 
A  name  that  none  but  tyrants  blush  to  hear  ; 
Fruitful  in  heroes  and  in  fame  complete, 
A  double  blot  to  those  that  ought  to  imitate : 

Humbly  to  his  revolving  thoughts  present 
The  path  of  glory  his  great  father  went ; 
How  for  the  nation's  liberty  he  died, 
And  all  the  gilded  chains  of  tyranny  defied ; 
How  still  the  guilty  party  dread  his  fame, 
And  tyrants  always  startle  at  his  name ; 
The  death  was  theirs,  and  in  his  fall  they  found, 
That  stroke  gave  regal  pride  its  mortal  wound. 

Show  him  th*  advantage  of  his  father's  blood, 
Upon  what  basis  all  his  fortunes  stood  : 
Ask  him,  if  revolution  steps  had  fail'd, 
And  but  his  father's  murderers  prevail'd, 
How  his  attainted  lands  had  been  entail'd  ? 
Show  him  what  he  enjoys  by  liberty, 
And  ask  him  why  he  covets  tyranny? 

How  easy  'tis  for  Be d  to  be  great, 

And  share  his  father's  fame  without  his  fate. 
'Tis  hard  when  heroes  for  their  country  die, 
Their  thoughtless  race  should  to  the  murd'rers 

fly. 

And  they  be  slain  again  in  their  weak  progeny. 

Kneel,  satire,  now,  and  most  devoutly  pray, 
That  personal  vice  may  no  more  fame  betray ; 
That  crime  no  more  may  characters  defeat, 
But  men  would  first  be  good,  and  then  be  great. 

How  would  Newc— — 's  virtues  grace  his  line, 
If  (uneclipsed  by  av'rice)  they  could  shine; 

If  C s  his  claim  of  honour  would  retrieve,  ~ 

He'd  dare  to  be  as  virtuous  as  he's  brave,         ( 
And  Ri— s  would  grow  just,  as   he  grows  ( 
grave. 

If  men  of  blood  would  of  their  fame  be  nice, 
They'd  never  found  their  families  in  vice  ; 

Gr He  would  ne'er  so  lightly  pledge  his  fame  ; 

Car then  never  blush  at  Osborne's  name ; 

Young  A sey  his  grandsire's  rules  forsake, 

And  bully  Wa ick  ne'er  had  died  a  rake  ; 

The  good-for-nothing  E— — ter  would  see 
What  lines  are  lost  in  his  degeneracy ; 

Cr n  his  sinking  lineage  would  retrieve, 

And  War-       ton  a  De ere  revive. 

Tis  virtue  must  nobility  restore, 
Where  age  and  crime  had  sunk  its  fame  before : 
The  noble  youths  that  this  bless'd  race  shall  run 
Shall  raise  their  fathers'  merit  by  their  own. 

Nor  is  exemplar  virtue  so  remote, 
But  rising  greatness  will  deserve  our  note  ; 

Old  Sa bury  shall  live  again  in  fame, 

And  blooming  Cecil  shall  support  his  name ; 
Beaufort  will  moderate  counsels  now  pursue, 
And  Manchester  illustrate  Montague  ; 
Illustrious  blood  will  re-adorn  the  isle, 

And  Bu ton  restore  the  name  of  Boyle ; 

Bridgewater  well  his  ancestors  supplies, 
And  Shaftsb'ry's  growing,  like  his  grandsire,  wise 
Fitzwalter  keeps  the  name  of  Mildmay  bright, 
And  rich  in  virtue,  makes  our  roll  complete. 


Speak,  satire,  from  u  vile  degen'rate  fame  ; 
How  comes  our  peerage  to  retrieve  its  name  ? 
When  crime  had  our  nobil'ty  overrun, 
Where  was  this  restoration  first  begun  ? 
"Twas  all  example, 

Leading  mischiefs  grew, 
And  men  to  crime  on  wings  of  nature  flew ; 
The  royal  prostitute  debauch'd  the  land, 
And  we  grew  brutes  by  his  august  command. 

Exalted  lust  dethroned  our  very  shame, 
And  blushing  virtue's  hardly  known  by  name  ; 
Vice  was  the  handmaid  to  tyrannic  power, 
And  both  concurr'd  our  ruin  to  procure. 

Nor  were  they  parted  in  their  very  death, 
A  proof  they're  both  conceived  and  born  beneath ; 
From  the  same  hell  their  origins  derive. 
And  twins  in  fate,  to  equal  periods  live. 

In  this  our  revolution  praise  is  due, 
That  with  the  tyranny  the  vice  withdrew  : 
The  sceptred  crime's  dethroned,  with  guilt's  dis 
may 'd, 

And  vice  retreats  to  her  detested  shade  ; 
Exemplar  virtue  took  the  reins  in  hand, 
Example  makes  more  converts  than  command : 
The  champions  of  our  vice  died  off  with  time, 
And  men  of  sense  succeeded  men  of  crime. 

William,  in  spite  of  slander  and  reproach, 
Heal'd  this  king's  evil  with  his  gentle  touch  : 
Vice  from  his  virtue  had  her  mortal  wound, 
And  Ann's  bright  pattern  does  the  race  con 
found  ; 

Justice  has  the  example  of  her  throne, 
And  shows  us  virtue's  pattern  in  her  own  ; 
Thus  hell's  dominion  perish'd  in  its  prime, 
And  he  that  sins,  commits  it  like  a  crime  ; 
Triumphant  vice  grown  antiquate  and  old, 
Those  that  are  not,  less  vile,  are  yet  less  bold  ; 
Thus  happy  Britain  sees  her  youth  restored, 
And  blushing  vice  on  England's  throne  abhorr'd  ; 
The  queen  from  double  bondage  sets  us  free, 
Restores  our  virtue  with  our  liberty. 

CONCLUSION. 

SATIRE,  when  next  our  muse,  inspired  with  rage, 
Commands  in  just  defence  of  truth  t' engage  ; 
By  foils  present,  and  make  a  new  essay, 
And  try  our  vice,  by  virtue  to  display  : 
Learn  by  the  soft  and  milky  way  to  soar, 
A  path  that  satire  never  trod  before ; 
By  just  antithesis  illustrate  crime, 
And  see  how  strangely  vice  and  virtue  chime ; 
Let  gentler  scenes  gild  thy  aspiring  verse, 
And  Britain's  pride,  in  Britain's  queen  rehearse  ; 
Let  the  reverse  of  tyranny  be  known, 
And  Ann's  enlighten'd  character  be  shown  : 
Her  panygeric  stabs  a  tyrant's  praise, 
As  hell's  long  night's  described  by  heaven's  long 
days. 


Nor  can  thy  genius  be  at  all  unfit, 
Howe'er  supplied  with  gall,  decay'd  in  wit : 
None  but  the  satire  can  this  fame  indite : 
None  knows  so  well  the  due  reverse  to  write 
But  he  that  show'd  the  dark  must  show 
bright. 
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Features  and  beauty's  to  the  paint  confined, 
He  only  paints  to  th'  life  that  paints  the  mind : 
The  limner's  art  for  prospect  may  suffice, 
And  faintly  help  the  language  of  the  eyes : 
But  characters  shall  imag'ry  control, 
And  he  that  writes  her  picture,  paints  her  soul. 

But,  satire,  if  thou  e'er  shall  undertake. 
The  mighty  task,  and  Ann's  true  picture  make  ; 
With  care  thy  just  ideas  regulate, 
And  balance  well  her  virtue  and  her  state ; 
Remember,  flattering  words  no  glory  raise, 
Are  useless  here,  and  truth's  her  only  praise : 
Describe  her  glorious,  and  surround  her  throne 
With  lustre         .  only  by  herself  outshone ; 
Describe  her  rich,  but  all  her  riches  show, 
By  that  vast  fountain  whence  her  wealth  should 

flow, 
Her  people— 

Who  their  willing  homage  pay, 
And  press'd  in  love,  by  very  choice  obey  : 
Describe  her  humble,  merciful,  and  kind, 
And  swell'd  in  triumphs,  not  at  all  in  mind : 
Then  from  thy  artless,  well-designing  pen,        ~) 
Let  the  just  parallels  to  crime  be  seen,  I 

And  show  the  world  which  makes  the  greatest  f 

queen.  3 

Meantime,  to  her  exalted  throne  address, 
Where  heroes  bow,  and  conquerors  sue  for  peace : 
Fame  that  to  eke  out  actions,  learns  to  lie, 
And  flatters  men  of  crime  with  majesty, 
Shall  from  thy  lines  no  false  advantage  gain, 
Truth  makes  her  fame,  and  liberty  her  reign. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 
MADAM, 

'Tis  heaven's  decree,  th'  Almighty  voice 
Has  spoke  the  word,  you  always  must  rejoice : 
Fate  that  does  nature's  lottery  supervise, 
Directs  your  hand,  you  always  draw  the  prize ; 
The  very  disappointments  of  your  reign,  } 

So  heaven  commands,  and  hell  resists  in  vain,  > 
Revert  to  joys,  and  in  your  loss  you  gain.         3 

From  vain  attempts,  and  a  disgraced  retreat, 
Your  flying  troops  unlook'd-for  conquest  meet ; 
An  if  your  genius  strove  to  let  them  know, 
What  they  your  fates  not  their  own  conquest 
owe. 

Cadiz  repels  your  troops,  thai  they  may  fly, 
To  Vigo  spoils  and  golden  victory  ; 
And  Gibraltar  your  rising  glory  greets, 
And  calls  to  conquest  your  too  passive  fleets* 

The  waning  glory  of  th*  Algarvian  war  ; 
Unworthy  Charles's  fortune,  or  your  care, 
Weakens  your  hands,  that  you  may  stronger 

grow. 

And  to  a  nobler  nation's  conquest  go ; 
Castilian  mountains,  distant  and  remote, 
Too  cold  their  temper,  as  their  clime  too  hot ; 
Repulse    your    arms   to    their    own    country's 

shame, 

That  Catalognian  coasts  may  raise  your  fame, 
And  Charles  retreating,  in  your  fate  secure, 
In  disappointment  makes  his  conquest  sure. 


Ruvignyso  from  Guadiana  (lies, 
That  Alcantara  may  be  made  his  prize  ; 
Th'  insulting  Spaniards  so  contemn  his  force, 
But  with  their  victory  secured  the  curse  ; 
Wounded,  in  flames  of  just  revenge  he'll  burn, 
And  left  his  hand  a  pledge  of  his  return. 

When  Malbro'  at  the  balk'd  Moselle  repines, 
Your  fate  repaid  him  with  the  conquer'd  lines  ; 
Vict'ry  that  waited  on  that  son  of  war, 
Adjourn'd  it  here,  that  she  might  yield  it  there  : 
Thus,  Madam,  your  disasters  are  your  gain, 
And  they  that  beat  us  conquer  but  in  vain  ; 
Your  glory  rises  when  you  want  success, 
And  in  your  loss  you  find  your  happiness. 

In  nearer  circumstances  'tis  the  same, 
All  things  concur  to  raise  your  growing  fame ; 
The  very  chagrin,  feud,  and  discontent, 
That  ruin  others,  fix  your  government : 
Envy,  in  spite  of  all  her  snakes,  concurs, 
And  she  that  murders  kingdoms,  settles  yours. 


So  hcav'n  commands,  and  so  when  heav'n 

commands, 
Hell  shall  concur, 

Dev'ls  with  directed  hands, 
Shall  aid  that  crown  that  on  his  power  depends. 


When  parties  join  to  urge  the  nation's  fate, 
Their  very  fury  does  their  aims  defeat : 
Tacking  their  projects  to  invade  your  throne, 
They  tack  the  nation's  peace,  and  sink  their  own ; 
Their  worst  designs,  your  glory  to  invade, 
That  glory  raised,  and  those  designs  betray'd  ; 
By  their  own  guilt,  and  your  success,  struck 

dumb, 

Chagrin  and  heartless,  they  foresee  their  doom ; 
Silent  they  stand,  in  envious  whispers  curse, 
And  as  they  rise  in  rage,  decay  in  force. 

Scotland  rejects  our  settlement  and  crown, 
That  two  vast  nations  may  unite  in  one ; 
And  all  the  threat'ning  clouds  of  northern  night, 
Assist  to  make  that  union  still  more  bright ; 
The  thoughts  of  border-war  as  they  increase, 
Serve  but  to  prompt  our  wiser  heads  to  peace ; 
And  all  the  men  of  plot  and  vast  intrigue, 
While  they  inflame  the  nations,  press  the  league. 

Envy,  whose  feeble  jaws  and  falt'ring  tongue, 
Had  chew'd  the  vip'rous  blood  of  strife  too  long  ; 
Ripen'd  for  mischief,  from  her  crazy  bed, 
With  tainted  breath,  and  vile  corrupted  head, 
In  whining  eloquence,  and  subtle  phrase, 
And  curses  gilded  with  the  baits  of  praise, 
Attempts  the  wav'ring  nations  to  deceive, 
With  arts,  'twas  fear'd,  would  make  th'  elect 
believe. 

But  seo  her  gall,  for  vilest  ends  design'd, 
Repulsed,  flows  back,  and  cankers  in  her  mind ; 
The  gross  corroded  humour  inward  draws, 
Eats  up  the  very  vitals  of  their  cause  ; 
The  vile  harangues,  the  feud  they  wish'd,  ap 
peased, 

And  laid  the  very  storm  they  would  have  raised  : 
Thus  they  your  peace,  though  they  your  peace 

abhorr'd, 
By  their  own  steps  to  ruin  it,  procured. 
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Instructing  miseries  make  nations  wise, 
Illuminate  their  judgments  with  their  eyes ; 
Direct  them  in  the  quest  of  happiness, 
And  tell  them  boldly,  all  depends  on  peace  : 
This  is  the  sanction  given  to  your  high  reign, 
Where  heav'n  thus  blesses,  men  may  curse  in  vain 

'Tis  you  that  make  your  government  divine, 
The  sacred's  in  your  virtue,  not  your  line : 
Your  truth  gives  awful  homage  to  your  word, 
And  'tis  your  justice  sanctifies  your  sword  ; 
Your  God-like  pity  suits  the  crown  you  wear, 
Like  heaven,  your  mercy  makes  your  people  fear : 
Force  is  tyrannic,  but  'tis  love  persuades, 
And  always  conquers,  where  it  once  invades  : 
Thus,  when  you  quit  the  bondage  of  command, 
You  govern  all  our  hearts  without  your  hand. 

When  kingdoms  thus  in  heart,  like  yours,  unite, 
No  wonder  nations  tremble  at  the  sight ; 
Vict'ry  must  come,  the  world  expects  no  less, 
Where  two  such  bodies,  join'd  in  one,  address  ; 
Such  union,  Madam,  ne'er  was  seen  before,      ") 
And  as  'tis  strange,  must  strange  effects  pro-  f 
cure,  y 

For  suited  to  their  zeal  will  be  their  power,      j 

When    princes   thus   their  people's  prayers 

possess, 
They  very  seldom  are  denied  success ; 


For  never  hands  with  such  assurance  fight, 

As   where  they're   moved  by  hearts  that  first 

unite ; 

Such  nations  of  a  double  power  possess'd, 
With  double  hopes  of  victory  are  blest. 

What  seas  of  blood !  what  storms  of  party- 
strife  ! 

Have  brought  this  long-expected  truce  to  life ; 
'Twas  danger,  Madam,  made  this  peace  secure, 
The  nation's  suff'rings  make  your  glory  sure ; 
Till  thus  alarm'd,  how  fatally  we  strove, 
Neither  by  int'rest  govern'd,  nor  by  love  ; 
We  would  not  all  your  just  persuasions  hear, 
Till  we  were  frighted  into  peace,  by  fear ; 
Pacific  eloquence  was  all  in  vain, 
No  passion  can,  like  that  of  fear,  restrain. 

Thus,  Madam,  heaven  has  long  decreed  it  so, 
Your  glory  must  from  your  misfortunes  grow.j 
You  fall  to  rise,  your  losses  are  your  gain, 
For  pleasures  are  illustrated  by  pain  : 
Your  enemies,  that  think  they  pull  you  down, 
Exalt  your  glory,  and  eclipse  their  own  : 
The  public  struggles  of  our  party-powers, 
Break  their  own  int'rests,  and  establish  yours- 

In  all  your  happy  and  successful  reign, 
3eace  rises  out  of  strife,  and  ease  from  pain, 
And  Samson's  riddle's  acted  here  again. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  the  time  of  De  Foe  the  laws  against  bankrupts 
were  much  more  severe  than  they  are  at  present ; 
insomuch  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  hazard  for 
a  man  to  surrender  to  his  creditors  unless  there 
had  been  some  previous  understanding  for  a  com 
position.  "  The  cruelty  of  our  laws  against 
debtors,"  he  observes  in  one  of  his  Reviews, 
"  without  distinction  of  honest  or  dishonest,  is 
the  shame  of  our  nation.  1  am  persuaded,  the 
honestest  man  in  England,  when  by  necessity  he 
is  compelled  to  break,  will  early  fly  out  of  the 
kingdom  rather  than  submit.  To  stay  here, 
this  is  the  consequence  : — As  soon  as  he  breaks 
he  is  prosecuted  as  a  criminal,  and  has  thirty  to 
sixty  days  to  surrender  both  himself  and  all  that 
he  has  to  his  creditors.  If  he  fails  to  do  it,  he 
has  nothing  before  him  but  the  gallows,  without 
benefit  of  clergy  ;  if  he  surrenders,  he  is  not  sure 
but  he  shall  be  thrown  into  gaol  for  life  by  the 
commissioners  only  on  pretence  that  they  doubt 
his  oath.  What  must  the  man  do  ?  If  he  carries 
away  his  effects,  he  is  a  knave,  and  cheats  his 
creditors ;  if  he  stays  here,  he  is  starved  in  a  gaol, 
and  must  end  his  days  by  a  lingering  death.  It 
is  certainly  the  interest  of  the  creditor  that,  when 
a  debtor  has  failed,  he  should  come  and  throw 
himself  into  the  creditor's  hands,  and  there  be 
safe."  In  arguing  the  subject  some  years  after 
wards,  also  in  the  Review,  De  Foe  observes,  with 
equal  judgment  and  shrewdness, — "  Sometimes  I 
was  apt  to  suggest  the  following  important  trifles, 
viz.,  That  a  prison  paid  no  debts ;  that  the  more 
a  bankrupt  spent  the  less  he  had  left ;  and  that 
the  less  he  had,  the  less  the  creditors  would  have 
at  last ;  that  he  who  had  nothing  to  pay  could 
pay  nothing ;  and  that  to  keep  a  man  in  perpetual 
prison  for  debt,  was  murdering  men  by  law." 
In  another  of  his  Reviews,  speaking  of  the  frauds 
committed  by  bankrupts,  he  says, — •'  The  evil 
was  indeed  grown  up  to  a  monstrous  height  in 
those  days.  Nothing  was  more  frequent  than 
for  a  man  in  full  credit  to  buy  all  the  goods  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  carry  them  directly 
from  the  house  he  bought  them  at  into  the  Fry- 
ars,*  and  then  send  for  his  creditors  and  laugh 
at  them,  insult  them,  showing  them  their  own 
goods  untouched,  offer  them  a  trifle  in  satisfaction, 
and  if  they  refuse  it  bid  them  defiance.  I  cannot 


The  White  Fryars  was  at  that  time  a  sort  of  sanctuary 
for  criminals  and  debtors,  where  broken  and  desperate  men 
resorted  in  great  numbers,  and  defended  themselves  with 
force  and  violence  against  the  authorities.  The  Mint,  in 
Southwark,  was  another  of  these  sanctuaries.  It  was  in 
great  measure  owing  to  the  exertions  of  De  Foe  that  these 
nuisances  were  abated  by  the  act  8  and  9  William  Ill- 


refrain  vouching  this  of  my  own  knowledge,  since 
I  have  more  than  many  times  been  served  so 
myself."  He  recurs  to  the  subject  in  his  '  Essays 
on  Projects,'  his  '  Complete  Tradesman,'  and 
in  other  numbers  of  his  Review,  and  is  particularly 
severe  upon  the  new  commissioners  of  bankrupts, 
with  whom,  he  says,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to 
consume  the  whole  of  a  bankrupt's  estates  in 
feastings  and  vexatious  law-suits,  in  the  profits  of 
which  they  largely  participated,  being  generally 
men  in  the  law.  "  Commissions  of  bankrupt," 
he  says  in  one  of  his  Reviews,  "are  such  depre 
dations  and  invasions  of  common  justice,  such 
oppressions  upon  the  sinking  fortunes  of  distressed 
families,  that  I  cannot  think  any  debtor  obliged 
to  the  same  measures  with  such  people  as  they 
are  with  others.  The  law  of  self-defence  arms 
the  debtor  against  these  ravenous  harpies,  as  it 
arms  against  the  assaults  of  a  highwayman  or  a 
cut-throat.  In  short,  the  English  Rogue  would 
be  a  fool  to  the  horrid  collection  of  villanies 
practised  by  these  law-tyrants,  who  revel  in  the 
blood  of  families,  and  eat  up  the  food  of  the 
starving  debtors ;  who  sell  debtor  and  creditor 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  lusts,  and  devour, 
not  the  widows'  houses  only,  but  the  widows 
themselves." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1706  a  bill  was 
brought  into  the  Commons  entitled  '  An  act  to 
prevent  frauds  committed  by  bankrupts.'  De 
Foe,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable 
hand  in  forwarding  the  measure,  both  by  his 
writings  and  his  personal  solicitations,  bestows 
some  useful  remarks  upon  it  in  his  Reviews.  He 
observes,  that  the  course  then  pursued  was  so  far 
from  answering  the  true  intent  of  the  law,  that  it 
only  increased  the  number  of  bankrupts  and  gave 
encouragement  to  frauds.  To  explain  this  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  commissions  of  bank 
ruptcy  (though  well  designed)  were,  in  their 
practice,  pernicious  to  trade,  destructive  to  the 
interest  both  of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  a  tempta 
tion  to  dishonesty.  The  law  lately  made  "  for 
the  imprisonment  of  debtors,  without  bail  or 
distinction  of  circumstances,"  he  describes  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman;  unequal  in  its  nature 
and  unjust  in  practice;  ruinous  to  trade,  and 
tending  to  increase  the  number  of  failures.  After 
duly  considering  these  points,  he  tells  us  he  shall 
attempt  a  display  of  "  the  debtor's  side  of  vil- 
lany,"  and  humbly  offers  such  restraints  both 
upon  debtor  and  creditor  as  shall  effectually 
prevent,  or  severely  punish,  fraudulent  cases, 
without  bearing  heavily  upon  honest  misfortune. 
He  expresses  himself  in  terms  of  great  severity 
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against  the  commissioners  of  bankrupts,  who 
delayed  their  proceedings  for  some  private  ad- 
vantage,  and  often  wasted  the  estate  of  the  debtor 
in  long  and  vexatious  lawsuits.  He  remarks, 
with  feelings  of  humanity,  that,  although  bank 
rupts  were  then  become  the  nation's  grievance, 
yet  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  na 
tion's  care.  "  The  miserable,"  says  he,  "  are  a 
rent-charge  upon  the  government,  which  it  cannot 
in  justice  abandon,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  is 
an  error  in  the  morality  of  our  public  conduct 
rather  to  study  punishment  than  prevention." 
De  Foe  highly  approved  of  the  bill  before  the 
House,  especially  those  clauses  which  gave  en 
couragement  to  honest  but  unfortunate  men  to 
close  their  accounts  betimes,  and  sheltered  them 
from  vexatious  prosecutions.  He  insists  strongly 
upon  the  injustice  of  the  law  that  obliged  the 
debtor  to  surrender  his  books  and  effects,  without 
the  certainty  of  their  being  accepted  by  the 
creditors,  in  order  to  his  discharge.  Whether 
his  arguments  had  any  influence  or  not,  a  clause 
to  this  effect  was  added  to  the  bill,  and  De  Foe 
urges  its  acceptance  with  all  his  might,  combat 
ing  the  objections  that  were  likely  to  be  urged 
against  it.  He  argues  very  justly,  that  we  are 
not  to  forego  the  benefit  of  good  laws  because 
there  are  knaves  in  the  world  who  will  evade  or 
break  them.  In  his  pointed  manner  he  says, — 
"  As  for  fraudulent  bankrupts,  let  them  die  the 
death  of  a  thief,  as  they  deserve  ;  highwaymen 
and  robbers  are  a  sort  of  gentlemen  compared 
with  them ;  but  to  punish  the  poor  man  who  is 
ruined  by  them  in  an  equal  manner,  is  just  as  if 
you  should  make  it  felony  to  be  robbed,  and  hang 
the  passenger  with  the  highwayman." 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  members  opposed 
the  bill  on  account  of  the  retrospective  part, 
and  there  were  strong  reasons  to  suspect  them 
of  being  influenced  by  personal  motives.  To 
such  De  Foe  says : — "  It  is  very  hard  to  make 
men  more  criminal  because  they  fell  into  the  pit  | 
a  year  or  so  before  their  neighbours.  This  is  | 
singling  out  some  men  from  the  rest,  and  making 
a  difference  of  persons  where  there  is  no  differ-  j 
ence  of  crime."  De  Foe  had  a  strong  impression 
that  this  clause  was  opposed  by  some  persons 
with  a  particular  view  to  himself;  and  he 
attended  in  the  lobby  of  the  Peers  with  the 
intention  of  proposing  that  his  own  interests  should 
be  sacrificed  to  this  provision  rather  than  that  he 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  so  useful  a  measure.  His 
own  account  of  this  admirable  conduct  of  his  runs  i 
thus : — "  I  will  not  be  positive  how  far  this  may  ! 
affect  one  particular  gentleman,  who,  in  respect  j 
to  himself,  I  forbear  to  name,  and  who  has  a 
relation  in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  who,  as 
I  am  informed,  pursues  this  bill  to  destroy  it, 
merely  as  he  thinks  it  will  be  of  service  to  the 
author  of  this  paper,  against  whom  he  has  a  legal, 
though  no  equitable,  demand.  But,  as  I  am 
credibly  informed  be  has  expressed  himsel 
something  plainly  by  the  mouth  of  his  said  rela 
tive!  in  this  case,  I  humbly  make  him  this  offer. 
1.  That  waiving  his  advantage  of  law,  which  was 
obtained  when  the  author  was  embroiled  in  a 
public  disaster  and  not  able  to  defend  himself,  he 
is  ready  to  come  to  a  hearing  in  equity  of  the 
justice  of  his  debt,  and  to  give  him  good  security 
to  stand  by  the  award.  2.  That  if  his  debt  be 


real,  which  is  in  itself  small,  it  would  be  but  a 
weak  argument  against  the  bill,  since  some  to 
whom  he  owes  thirteen  times  as  much  gave  their 
attendance  daily  at  the  House  to  declare  their 
willingness  to  have  it  pass.  And,  lastly,  such  is 
my  sincere  zeal  for  the  public  benefit  of  this 
clause,  and  my  just  concern  for  the  number  of 
families  that  will  be  relieved  by  it,  that  I  attended 
at  the  House  of  Lords  myself,  ready  to  have 
declared  my  willingness  to  be  excepted  out  of  it 
rather  than  so  necessary  a  bill  should  have  been 
lost  for  want  of  my  being  removed  out  of  the 
way."* 

The  bill  having  passed  the  Lords,  received  the 
royal  assent  the  19th  of  March.  It  is  highly 
praised  by  De  Foe,  who  calls  it  one  of  the  best 
bills  passed  by  parliament  since  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  The  only  clause  to  which  be 
objected  was  that  which  empowered  the  com 
missioners  to  withhold  from  the  bankrupt  his 
certificate  without  assigning  a  cause  for  it ;  a 
discretion  which  he  considered  too  important, 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  dependent 
situation  of  the  sufferer.  A  considerable  point, 
however,  was  gained  by  the  act,  even  with  respect 
to  the  commissioners,  whose  power  was  curtailed, 
and  the  duration  of  their  proceedings  greatly 
shortened.  *'  If  you  will  now  keep  your  sittings 
at  taverns,"  says  he,  "drink  burgundy,  have 
your  fish  dinners,  and  spend  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  a  day,  you  are  welcome,  for  now  it  must 
be  out  of  your  own  pockets.  Now,  three  or  four 
sittings  will  get  in  a  bankrupt's  estate,  and  the 
business  will  be  over.  Commissions  will  no  more 
be  a  standing  pension  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds 
a  year  ;  which,  to  some  gentlemen  that  are  named 
perhaps  in  fifty  commissions,  was  an  object  of 
some  importance,  and  enabled  them  to  raise 
estates  by  the  shipwreck  of  their  neighbours.'* 

When  the  passing  of  the  bill  had  rendered 
serious  argument  no  longer  necessary,  De  Foe 
employed  one  of  his  Reviews  in  a  clever  banter 
upon  those  who  had  opposed  it  from  interested 
motives.  Although  he  avoided  personal  re 
flection,  yet  one  of  the  citizens  took  up  the  cause 
of  his  brethren,  and  threatened  to  cane  our 
author  for'what  he  had  written  on  the  subject. 
A  man  of  De  Foe's  personal  courage  was  not  to 
be  daunted  in  this  way.  To  this  hero  he  says  :— 
"  I  take  the  liberty  to  tell  him,  he  talks  more 
with  his  tongue  than  he  will  attempt  with  his 
hands,  and  that  such  impertinence  deserves  no 
notice  till  he  has  put  it  in  practice ;  for  which, 
on  the  least  hint  to  the  author,  he  shall  never 
want  an  opportunity." 

After  the  rising  of  parliament  De  Foe  published 
his  thoughts  upon  the  matter  in  the  following 
pamphlet,  which  exhibits  an  able  review  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  contains  the  substance  of  what 
had  been  published  in  the  Review.  Most  of 
De  Foe's  political  enemies  approved  highly  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  this  affair,  as  well  as  of 
his  general  labours  upon  the  subject  of  trade,  to 
which  they  were  desirous  that  he  would  confine 
himself.  An  exception  to  these,  however,  was 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  following 

title: 'Observations  on  the  Bankrupts'  Bill; 

occasioned  by  the  many  false  misrepresentations 
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and  unjust  reflections  of  Mr  Daniel  De  Foe,  in 
his  several  discourses  on  that  head.  Humbly 
offered  to  the  consideration  of  all  fair  traders.  By 
a  well-wisher  to  trade  and  credit.  London,  1706. ' 
4to.  pp.  43.  This  is  a  professed  reply  not  only 
to  what  De  Foe  had  written  upon  the  subject  in 
his  Reviews,  but  also  to  the  present  pamphlet. 
The  author  is  very  angry  that  the  bill  should 
have  been  diverted  from  its  original  design  by  the 
desertion  of  its  first  promoters,  and  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  very  different 
objects  to  gratify.  "  This  coldness  and  neglect 
from  more  proper  hands  for  carrying  on  so  bene 
ficial  a  bill,"  says  he,  "gave  an  opportunity  to 
another  set  of  men  to  make  their  advantage  of  it 


under  specious  pretences ;  for  it  was  very  evident, 
although  something  too  late,  that  this  last  set  of 
promoters  and  solicitors  for  it  were  mostly  insol 
vents,  as  Mr  De  Foe,  &c.,  who,  if  they  could 
have  set  bounds  to  their  desires  and  not  been  too 
projecting,  in  all  probability  might  not  have  had 
occasion  to  crave  the  benefit  of  such  a  law."  In 
noticing  De  Foe's  activity  in  the  affair,  the  writer 
does  not  blame  his  zeal  in  pushing  forward  a 
matter  that  would  be  beneficial  to  his  own  in 
terests  ;  but  he  thought  it  strange  that  so  many 
citizens  of  repute  should  appear  so  warmly  upon 
the  same  side,  and  appear  to  represent  the  whole 
body  of  traders. 
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BEFORE  I  come  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
this  book,  viz.,  the  Bankrupts'  Bill,  it  cannot  be 
amiss  to  enter  a  little  into  the  history  of  its  in 
troduction,  proposing  and  passing  in  the  parlia 
ment  ;  in  which,  if  I  have  had  any  share,  I  am 
very  willing  to  leave  the  world  to  censure  me,  as 
the  effects  of  this  bill  are  or  are  not  of  general 
good  to  the  trade  of  England,  and,  in  short,  to 
the  whole  nation. 

I  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  unhappy 
circumstances  of  trade  in  general,  occasioned  by 
a  long  war,  great  losses  at  sea,  and  a  general  stop 
upon  the  Spanish  trade. 

Nor  was  our  loss  at  sea  singly  occasioned  by 
the  war,  though  on  that  score  trade  had  felt 
several  very  severe  shocks,  particularly  in  two 
Barbadoes  fleets,  one  east  country  fleet,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  ships  which  fell  into  the  ene 
my's  hands ;  but,  as  if  heaven  had  particularly 
stretched  out  its  hand  to  touch  us  in  the  most 
sensible  article — our  trade,  there  has  happened 
unusual  tempests,  which  made  strange  havoc 
among  our  shipping,  and  that  more  than  any  for 
mer  history  can  remind  us  of,  in  so  short  a  time. 

Particularly  the  great  storm,  on  the  27th 
November,  1703,  in  which  an  innumerable  num 
ber  of  our  ships  perished ;  and  the  loss  among 
the  merchants  was  incredible. 

The  very  same  time  twelvemonth  we  had  so 
many  storms,  though  less  severe,  that  abundance 
of  ships  were  cast  away  on  every  coast  of  Eng 
land,  but  particularly  on  the  north. 

In  August,  last  summer,  a  tempest,  equally 
violent  as  the  great  storm,  sunk  fourteen  Barba 
does  ships,  just  come  into  Plymouth  Sound,  with 
all  their  loading  and  most  of  their  men,  and  made 
a  dreadful  havoc  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

In  Barbadoes  a  hurricane  destroyed,  I  think, 
two  or  three  and  twenty  of  our  merchant  ships. 

The  Jamaica  fleet  felt  the  force  of  it  at  sea, 
and  were  terribly  scattered ;  some  came  straggling 
home,  some  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  some 
perished  at  sea,  and  the  rest  with  their  convoy 
made  for  New  York  and  New  England,  to  repair, 
having  suffered  extraordinary  damage. 

The^e,  and  a  multitude  of  circumstances  too 
many  to  reckon  up  here,  fell  heavy  upon  trade, 
which,  added  to  the  general  obstruction  of  the 
Spanish  trade,  and  deadness  of  our  manufactures, 
had  among  others  this  most  necessary  conse 


quence,  that  an  unusual  number  of  tradesmen, 
as  well  merchants  as  others,  sunk  under  the 
calamity  and  became  bankrupt. 

Now,  as  in  former  times,  the  liberties  and 
refuges  bankrupts  had  found  became  grievous 
and  scandalous  to  the  nation,  the  parliament  at 
sundry  times  had  made  very  severe  laws  to  pre 
vent  the  advantages  which  insolvents  took  by 
those  retreats,  to  injure  and  abuse  their  creditors. 

But  when,  as  before,  the  multitude  of  insolvents 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  and  many  honest 
families  fell  into  the  same  circumstances,  the 
severity  of  these  laws,  designed  against  knaves, 
fell  so  severely  on  the  miserable  and  unfortunate, 
though  honest  traders,  that  it  began  to  move  the 
nation  to  compassion. 

The  privileged  places  being  suppressed,  the 
rules  of  the  Fleet  and  Queen's  Bench  became  so 
thronged,  and  the  objects  so  melancholy,  that 
some  of  the  cruellest  creditors  began  to  relent. 

The  Escape  Act,  as  it  was  called,  had  filled 
the  prisons  with  a  great  number  of  debtors,  who, 
being  committed  without  bail,  had  no  hopes  of 
ever  being  delivered,  but  by  the  general  gaol 
delivery  of  the  grave. 

Under  this  circumstance  matters  stood,  when 
one  Mr  Pitkin,  a  linen  draper,  breaking  for  a  very 
great  sum  of  money,  and  that  with  all  the  dark 
circumstances  of  a  designed  fraud,  application 
was  made  to  the  parliament  by  his  creditors,  for 
relief  against  this  notorious  cheat. 

This  produced  the  form  of  a  bill  in  general 
against  bankrupts  ;  but  the  parliament  being  just 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  session  at  an 
end,  there  was  no  time  to  finish  it  as  a  law  ;  and 
so  it  was  given  over  for  that  year. 

The  substance  of  this  act  was  very  short ;  only 
to  compel  the  bankrupt  to  come  in  and  surrender 
himself,  goods,  books,  and  effects,  to  his  creditors ; 
and  to  ascertain  the  penalties  and  punishments 
in  case  he  did  not. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  this  present  parliament, 
this  bill  was  the  first  thing  read  in  the  house, 
and  being  committed  to  a  committee  to  consider 
it,  it  lay  before  them  a  long  time. 

It  is  needless  to  recite  here  the  attempts  made 
to  put  it  forward,  and  by  whom.  The  bill  was 
all  this  while  a  provision  only  to  punish  ;  but  as 
it  seemed  a  sufficient  foundation  to  answer  both 
debtor  and  creditor,  several  persons,  on  both 
sides,  began  to  consider  how  to  make  it  a  com- 
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plete  act,  and  both  to  relieve  the  miserable  but 
honest  debtor  already  fallen  into  disaster,  and 
secure  trade  against  the  numerous  mischiefs  of 
bankrupts  for  the  future. 

And  the  business  now  before  me  is,  to  propose 
how  this  act  may  be  rendered  useful  to  these  two 
happy  ends  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  provide  against 
and  warn  us  of  all  the  common  abuses  of  knaves, 
which  may  pervert  the  end  of  this,  and  rob  the 
public  of  the  good  that  is  so  plainly  designed  in  it 
to  both  parties. 

But  a  little  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  bill. 
It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  good  design  of 
making  a  complete  act  that  there  happened  an 
absurdity  in  the  first  contrivance,  which,  when  it 
came  to  be  examined  into,  made  it  almost  imprac 
ticable  as  it  was  ;  and  that  was  this. 

The  act  was  to  compel  bankrupts  to  surrender 
themselves  and  effects  to  the  commissioners.  Now 
the  case  was  thus :  when  a  commission  of  bank 
rupt  is  taken  out  against  a  man,  the  creditors  are 
at  liberty  to  come  in,  or  not  come  in ;  he  that 
refuses  to  come  in  has,  indeed,  no  share  in  the 
bankrupt's  estate,  but  is  left  to  get  his  debt  how 
he  can,  and  has  a  right  of  action  against  the 
debtor  as  before.  It  is  true,  if  he  recovers  anything, 
it  shall  be  recovered  again  by  the  commission, 
but  he  may  lie  still  and  wait,  and  fall  upon  the 
poor  debtor  at  last. 

Now  to  make  the  debtor  surrender  all  his  effects 
to  the  commission,  and  yet  leave  him  exposed  to 
all  the  creditors  that  pleased  to  stand  out,  was  first 
unjust  to  the  creditor,  to  share  all  among  a  few 
and  leave  the  rest  without  anything,  and  barba 
rous  to  the  debtor,  to  force  him  to  give  up  his 
whole  estate  to  a  part  of  his  creditors,  and  leave 
him  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  rest,  with  nothing 
to  pay. 

From  this  circumstance  it  seemed  so  rational 
either  to  force  all  the  creditors  to  come  in,  or  to 
discharge  the  debtor  from  them  that  stood  out, 
that  when  such  an  offer  was  made  to  the  house, 
it  was  too  reasonable  to  be  opposed;  and  on  the 
first  motion  made  in  the  house  it  was  ordered 
that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  receive  a 
clause  for  the  encouragement  of  such  bankrupts 
us  shall  voluntarily  surrender  their  effects  to  the 
use  of  their  creditors. 

This  was  the  birth  of  the  following  law ;  for 
now  it  remained  only  to  consider  what  could 
encourage  the  man  to  strip  himself  naked,  and 
make  an  honest  surrender?  And  the  answer 
.was  natural — his  liberty.  What  could  you  give 
him  that  would  cost  the  creditors  less  ?  what  that 
he  could  value  more?  A  thousand  arguments 
offered  themselves  to  usher  this  into  the  bill,  and 
little  but  mere  trifling  was  urged  against  it. 

It  was  unanswerably  argued  to  the  faint  op- 
posers  of  this  bill,  that  no  man  could  pay  more 
than  all  ;  that  to  keep  a  man  in  prison  when  you 
had  stripped  him  naked,  was  unchristian  and 
unreasonable  ;  that  to  make  a  man  surrender  all 
he  had,  and  not  give  him  his  liberty,  was  to  starve 
him  and  put  him  to  death  for  debt,  which,  how- 
ever  a  crime,  was  not  yet  made  felony  by  the 
law  ;  that  to  force  him  to  surrender  all  his  effects, 
and  not  give  him  leave  to  work  for  bread,  wns  to 
force  men  upon  perjuries,  and  all  sorts  of  ex 
tremities,  for  fear  of  perishing.  That  this  would 
be  the  way  to  make  more  bankrupts,  and  bank 


rupts  more  fraudulent ;  since  desperation  would 
now  run  them  upon  all  possible  methods  to  secure 
their  effects  abroad,  and  afterwards  themselves, 
and  so  commissions  would  be  able  to  reach  no* 
thing.  That  to  make  men  desperate  was  the 
way  to  make  them  knaves ;  and  as  there  never 
was  any  law  but  some  way  or  other  might  be 
evaded  or  avoided,  this  would  put  men's  inventions 
upon  the  rack  for  new  methods  to  defraud  their 
creditors ;  that  this  would  further  increase  the 
complaint  already  made  of  our  tradesmen  taking 
sanctuary  in  foreign  countries,  and  robbing  the 
nation  of  its  people  ;  since  now  not  a  few  only  of 
our  bankrupts,  but  all  bankrupts  must  go  beyond 
sea  to  avoid  a  law  by  the  severity  of  which  they 
must  be  so  hardly  treated  ;  and  a  general  depopu 
lation  must  in  time  follow  us,  as  far  as  extends 
to  all  our  unfortunate  tradesmen.  That  not  our 
people  only,  but  vast  riches,  would  be  thus  car 
ried  out  of  the  nation,  all  our  bankrupts  being 
thus  forced  to  carry  their  creditors'  estates  with 
them  to  subsist  upon,  and  enable  them  to  trade 
and  maintain  their  families  abroad.  That  this 
law  was  unjust  in  its  nature,  because  it  was  all 
penalty  and  no  reward,  and  had  a  tendency  to 
bring  men  to  a  necessity  of  punishment  without 
any  room  to  avoid  it,  since  the  man  was  bound 
to  misery  every  way  ;  he  was  to  be  hanged  if  he 
did  not  surrender,  and  starved  if  he  did. 

There  were  abundance  more  arguments  used 
of  the  like  nature,  which  were  never  yet  answered, 
and  which  made  the  act  appear  so  rational,  so 
necessary,  and  so  Christian,  that  few  people 
opposed  it  of  any  consideration ;  and  those  that 
did  were  brought  to  this,  that  they  could  not 
object  against  the  bill,  only  they  would  not  have 
had  it  passed  till  the  next  session. 

Against  this  was  urged  the  present  necessity  of 
the  bill,  the  disasters  of  trade  having  crowded  us 
with  bankrupts  whom  the  cruelty  and  obstinacy 
of  creditors  had  driven  to  such  extremities  that 
they  lived  languishing  in  prisons  and  privileged 
places,  where  they  were  forced  to  subsist,  and  at 
an  expensive  rate  too,  upon  the  estates  of  their 
creditors,  and  upon  those  very  estates  which, 
upon  the  least  reasonable  encouragement,  they 
were  willing  'to  surrender.  That  this  at  last 
brought  them  to  have  nothing,  either  for  them 
selves  or  creditors ;  and  then,  having  no  hope 
of  deliverance,  they  went  abroad,  and  the  credi 
tors  lost  all  that  they  might  have  had. 

And,  indeed,  these  things  began  to  be  so  scan 
dalous  to  the  whole  nation  that  even  the  creditors 
themselves  seemed  eager  for  this  bill ;  and,  1  am 
forward  to  say,  will  be  the  greatest  gainers  by  it. 

Nothing  was  more  frequent  than  fora  bankrupt 
to  make  a  good  offer,  perhaps  of  5  to  10  and  15*. 
per  pound  to  his  creditors,  which  all  but  two  or 
three  men  would  be  willing  to  accept  :  and  these 
two  or  three  men,  either  rashly  and  inconsider 
ately  obstinate,  or  having  secret  expectations  of 
more  advantageous  offers,  or  from  malice,  revenge, 
or  a  hundred  various  causes,  absolutely  reject  all 
composition.  Now,  by  the  hardened  cruelty  of 
these  two  or  three,  the  man  is  kept  in  the  Mint, 
or  Rules,  in  misery  and  distress,  till  in  time  a  wife 
and  family  and  other  circumstances  waste  the 
whole  sum ;  the  rest  of  the  creditors  lose  the  • 
ofl'er  they  had  made  them,  and  the  miserable  man 
lias  nothing  at  all  to  pay. 
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I  could  go  on  here  to  publish,  and  did  design 

it,  a  melancholy  journal  of  the  barbarities  and 

unheard  of  cruelties  of  creditors  in  many  particular 

instances,  which  posterity  would  hardly  believe 

:  could  be  practised  in  this  Protestant  nation,  where 

i  we  pretend  to  generous  principles,  and  to  practise 

i  compassion   to    the   miserable.     I  could  give  a 

I  dreadful  list  of  the  distresses  of  families  who  have 

i  really  perished  under  these  barbarities,  and  whose 

!  miseries  his  heart  must  be  harder  than  mine  that 

can  bear  to  relate. 

I  choose,  therefore,  to  cover  them  with  an 
universal  blank,  that  they  may  not  rise  up  in 
judgment,  even  in  this  world,  against  the  honour 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  general  cha 
racter  of  my  native  country ;  and,  since  the 
progress  of  it  is  stopped,  I  desire  to  have  the 
particulars  forgotten  by  which  we  were  labouring 
in  England  to  recover  the  name  of  the  most 
barbarous  nation  under  the  sun. 

Nor  shall  I  record,  to  their  reproach,  the  names 
and  endeavours  of  some  men  to  lose  a  bill  of  such 
general  usefulness  to  the  nation  from  their  own 
concern  in  the  cruelties  above  said,  and  for  the 
'  sake  of  private  cases,  where  they  had  some  debtors 
under  their  hands  who  they  were  loath  should 
escape  them.  I  congratulate  the  poor  men  that 
are  thus  delivered  from  the  power  of  unreasonable 
creditors ;  and  I  congratulate  those  creditors,  too, 
in  their  being  restrained  from  being  so  wicked  as 
they  would  be,  and  being  forced  to  be  moderate, 
though  against  their  wills. 

These  men,  indeed,  made  some  clamours  at 
this  bill  upon  the  Lords  ordering  the  merchants  to 
come  up  and  give  their  opinions  ;  but  the  argu 
ments  were  so  weak,  and  the  people  appeared  so 
hot.  and  so  visibly  partial,  that  the  Lords,  convinced 
by  the  reasonableness  and  justice  of  the  bill,  agreed 
to  it  with  some  amendments ;  to  which  amend 
ments  the  Commons  agreed,  and  the  bill  obtained 
the  royal  assent  the  19th  of  March,  1705 ;  the 
substance  of  which  is  as  follows:  — 

"The  bili  enacts,  that  whoever  shall  become 
bankrupt  after  the  24th  of  June,  and  shall  not, 
within  thirty  days  after  notice  given  that  a  com 
mission  of  bankrupt  is  issued  against  them,  sur 
render  themselves  to  the  commissioners,  &c.,  and 
submit  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  &c.,  and 
conform  to  all  the  statutes  already  in  force  against 
bankrupts,  and  discover  how  and  in  what  manner 
they  have  disposed  of  their  estates,  and  also 
deliver  up  to  the  said  commissioners  all  such 
goods,  wares,  &c.,  as  at  the  time  of  such  examin 
ation  is  in  their  custody,  &c.,  wearing  apparel 
excepted  :  in  default,  or  wilful  omission  thereof, 
upon  lawful  conviction,  shall  suffer  as  a  felon. 

"  All  persons  who  shall  surrender  and  conform, 
as  above,  shall  be  allowed  5  per  cent  of  the  net 
produce  of  the  estate  so  surrendered,  and  shall 
be  fully  set  free  and  discharged  from  all  former 
debts ;  and,  if  arrested  afterwards,  shall  be  dis 
charged  on  common  bail,  and  may  plead  in 
genera  the  cause  of  action  accrued  before  they 
became  bankrupt. 

'•  The  allowance  of  5  per  cent  shall  not  exceed 
200Z.  in  the  whole,  nor  be  allowed  at  all  unless 
the  effects  amountto  8s.  inthepound ;  but  the  com 
missioners  to  be  left  to  discretion  what  to  allow. 
"  Persons  who  conceal  any  of  the  bankrupt's 


effects,  or  receive  any  trust  for  them,  if  within  30 
days  of  the  notice  given  them  they  do  not  dis 
cover  them  to  the  commissioners,  shall  forfeit 
100/.  and  double  the  value  concealed  ;  but  if  they 
discover  voluntarily,  shall  have  3  per  cunt,  for  all 
that  shall  be  recovered  by  such  discovery. 

"  Commissioners  to  have  power  to  state  open 
accounts,  and  shall  accept  the  balance  in  full 
payment. 

"  No  bankrupt  that  has  given  above  100J.  on 
the  marriage  of  any  of  his  children,  unless  they  can 
prove  upon  oath  they  were  then  worth  more  than 
the  said  1001.  and  all  their  debts  paid,  or  that  hath 
lost  in  one  day  the  value  of  51.,  or  in  the  whole 
100/.,  within  a  year  before  he  became  a  bankrupt, 
at  any  sort  of  game  or  play,  shall  have  any 
benefit  by  this  act. 

"  Former  bankrupts,  against  whom  commissions 
have  been  issued  before  the  10th  of  March,  have 
liberty  to  come  in  till  the  24th  of  June,  and  on 
the  same  terms  of  surrender  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  this  act. 

"  No  discovery  upon  oath,  as  above,  shall  en 
title  the  bankrupt  to  the  benefit  of  this  act  unless 
the  commissioners,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
certify  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper,  &c.,that 
the  said  bankrupt  has  conformed  to  this  act,  and 
that  there  doth  not  appear  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  said  oath  and  discovery ;  and  unless  the  said 
certificate  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  said  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Keeper,  &c.,  or  two  of  the  judges  to 
whom  such  certificate  shall  be  referred,  and  the 
creditor  to  be  heard  if  they  desire. 

"  No  expense  to  be  allowed  to  tne  commis 
sioners  for  eating  and  drinking ;  and  if  any  com 
missioner  shall  order  any  such  expense  to  be 
made,  &c.,  to  be  for  ever  disabled  to  act  us  a 
commissioner." 

I  confess  I  cannot  but  wonder  why  the  gen 
tlemen  that  opposed  this  law,  so  universally 
desired,  should  be  so  eager  against  it.  I  am  loath 
to  suggest,  what  some  for  want  of  charity  are  of 
the  opinion  is  too  true,  that  these  men,  whether 
drapers  or  others,  taking  large  credit  themselves, 
are  loath  to  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  when 
they  shall  find  occasion  to  break  to  their  advan 
tage.  I  will  not  affirm  that  these  gentlemen, 
having  always  practised  the  scandalous  method 
of  standing  out  in  compositions  to  get  collateral 
clandestine  securities,  are  loath  to  venture  stand 
ing  upon  even  hand  with  other  men  in  cases  of 
bankrupts.  Nor  will  I  say  they  frequently  set 
up  young  men  without  stocks,  give  them  large 
credits  at  first ;  under  the  shadow  of  which  sham 
beginnings  they  get  into  other  men's  debt,  and 
pay  these  off  with  their  neighbours'  estates.  I 
will  not  say  they  all  do  as  one  of  them  owned  to 
me  he  did,  viz.,  stretch  the  law  to  get  a  man  out 
of  his  house,  and  then  swear  him  a  bankrupt, 
though  he  never  had  committed  the  least  act  of 
bankruptcy  but  what  they  forced  him  to. 

I  will  not  say  (though  I  doubt  it  is  too  true)  that 
they  have,  by  cruelties  and  oppressions,  got  already 
separate  payments  and  private  considerations  from 
bankrupts  under  their  power,  and  made  them 
purchase  their  favour  at  the  price  of  abusing  the 
rest  of  their  creditors,  which  separate  sums  must 
now  be  refunded,  and  the  knavery  of  it  appear. 

But  this  I  will  say,  that  unless  these,  or  such 
as  these,  are  the  reasons,  it  is  a  perfect  mystery 
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to  the  world  why  these  gentlemen,  or  any  man  of 
trade  in  England,  should  be  against  this  bill ;  and 
I  wonder  they  have  not  attempted  to  show  some 
better  reason  for  it. 

And  this  I  must  say,  that  this  act  sets  all  cre 
ditors  on  an  equal  footing  with  one  another,  and 
takes  away  all  the  advantages  obstinate  designing 
knaves  had  over  honest  men.  Creditors  will  now 
fare  all  alike ;  they  will  go  hand  in  hand  to  make 
the  best  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  ail  have 
their  share  in  it. 

I  shall  now  enter  a  little  into  the  probable  ad 
vantages  of  this  bill  to  the  public,  as  well  as  in 
particular  to  both  creditor  and  debtor  ;  and  then 
descend  to  the  methods  proper  to  be  taken  on 
both  sides,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  act,  to  make  it 
useful  to  the  public.  And  I  doubt  not,  before  I 
have  done,  the  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  be 
against  this  act  will  be  very  glad  it  has  passed, 
and  very  sensible  with  how  much  mistaken  zeal 
they  opposed  their  own  benefit. 

I  shall  not,  in  the  advantages  of  this  bill,  insist 
much  upon  the  debtor's  part ;  it  is  plain  his 
advantage  consists  in  obtaining  his  liberty  to  try 
his  fortune  again  in  the  world,  and  go  to  work 
for  bread  that  he  may  support  his  family  and 
live.  If  he  has  a  more  than  common  stock  of 
principle,  he  has  room  given  him,  if  ever  God  in 
his  providence  trusts  him  again  with  an  estate, 
he  has  an  opportunity  put  in  his  hand,  to  recover 
the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  which,  having 
suffered  some  scandal,  he  may  restore  by  a  gra 
tuitous  payment  of  those  creditors  from  whom  he 
has  been  legally  discharged.  And  I  cannot  quit 
this  head  without  earnestly  moving  such  men  to 
remember  that  the  obligation  of  conscience  must 
remain  as  far  as  with  corresponding  circumstances 
they  can  reasonably  answer  things,  besides  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  such  creditors  in  particular 
who,  being  kind,  tender,  and  forward  to  comply 
with  reasonable  offers,  have  been  untainted  with 
the  cruelties  that  have  helped  to  ruin  and  destroy 
the  nation. 

Again,  the  vicissitude  of  fortunes  must  weigh 
with  those  gentlemen  that  have  left  in  them 
anything  of  a  sense  of  human  misery ;  you,  gen 
tlemen,  that,  being  delivered  by  this  act  from  the 
cruelty  and  fury  of  your  creditors,  perhaps  some 
of  you  may  live  to  see  those  very  creditors  reduced 
and  bankrupt  when  you  are  free  again  and  flou 
rishing. 

Remember,  then,  the  condition  you  are  in  now, 
remember  who  sets  up  and  who  pulls  down,  and 
double  the  generosity  of  your  principle  by  the 
timing  your  honesty  to  their  necessity.  Let  your 
compassion  to  their  misfortunes  testify  how  well 
you  merited  compassion  in  your  own  ;  and  never 
reflect  on  their  ill-treatment  of  you  if  they  are  of 
the  number  of  your  present  opposers,  but  heap 
coals  of  fire  upon  their  heads  by  letting  them 
see  your  sense  of  honour  and  conscience  has  an 
absolute  dominion  over  your  passions  and  resent 
ments  ;  that  you  are  gentlemen  enough  to  forget 
injuries,  and  Christians  enough  to  relieve  your 
enemies. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  this  labour  lost,  but 
I  cannot  ask  pardon  for  the  digression  ;  if  it 
moves  but  one  man  in  ten  thousand  to  act  the 
generous  and  honest  part,  I  am  satisfied,  and  shall 
not  think  I  have  laboured  in  vain. 


But  I  must  own,  after  all,  the  advantages  of 
this  bill  seem  to  be  vastly  great  and  extensive, 
beyond  what  I  can  touch  at,  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor,  on  the  part  of  trade  in  general,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  effect  it  has  on  the  present  distresses  of 
bankrupts  already  insolvent,  which  some  merciful 
men,  thanks  be  to  their  ignorance,  would  have 
had  omitted,  is  indeed  considerable,  and  made  so 
at  this  time  by  the  unusual  multitude  of  such 
unhappy  cases  which  now  lie  upon  the  nation. 

But  these  are  trifles  to  what  is  to  come ;  and, 
though  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  generality  of 
the  trading  part  of  the  people  are  sensible  of  it, 
yet  I  cannot  but  a  little  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  it  for  the  sake  of  those  who  pretend  to  profess 
some  ignorance  upon  that  account. 

First,  I  think  I  may  affirm  we  shall  not  have 
so  many  bankrupts  as  we  had  before,  no,  not  by 
a  very  great  number  ;  and  this  I  make  plain  from 
these  consequences  : — 

1.  That  the  estates  of  bankrupts  being  imme 
diately  surrendered  and  fairly  divided  among  the 
creditors,  the  fall  of  one  man  will  not  have  the 
same  fatal  effect  upon  others  as  it  formerly  had 
when    they  lost  stock  and  block ;    and  when 
dividends  being  postponed,  and,  by  the  knavery 
of  commissioners,  perhaps  wholly  sunk,  the  cre 
ditor  has  not  been  able  to  wait,  but  sinks  under 
the  loss. 

2.  Obstinate   creditors   can  no  longer   make 
willing  creditors  lose  their  estates,  and  force  the 
debtor  to  live  upon  the  stock  that  should  be 
divided  among  them  ;  by  which  means  losses  will 
not  fall  so  heavy  upon  the  sufferers,  which  now 
is  too  often  the  ruin  of  the  creditor  as  well  as 
debtor,  and  makes  one  follow  the  other  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.     But  now  all  the  vast  sums 
squandered  away  in  the  Mint,   Rules,   prisons, 
commissions  of  bankrupt,  in  suits  at  law,  bribing 
of  officers  and  prison  keepers,  and  the  like,  will 
be  honestly  shared  among  the  creditors  to  help 
to  support  them  under  the  loss,  which  of  itself  is 
oftentimes  load  enough,  not  to  need  the  addition 
of  such  destructive  articles. 

3.  The  fraudulent  bankrupt  has  his  way  hedged 
up  ;  he  will  now  find  it  so  difficult  to  break  through 
the  bolts  and  bars  of  the  law,  that  where  ten  ven 
tured  before  to  rob  their  creditors  and  contrive 
a  rupture,  it  is  probable,  and  I  hope  rational,  to 
believe,  scarce  one  will  do  it  now  ;  since  whoever 
he  is  that  will  attempt  to  break  by  design,  has 
but  two  doors  open   for   him,   viz.,  perjury  or 
banishment.     Now,  though  there  may  be  found 
a  villain  so  hardened,  such  an  incendiary  in  trade, 
that  to  amass  an  estate  will  venture  upon  God  and 
man,  and  neither  values  banishment  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  no,  nor  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  that  will  forswear  himself  to  stay,  or 
purchase  the  brand  of  infamy,  and  be  gone ;  yet 
all  men  will  allow  such  difficulties,  such  hazards, 
and  such  consequences  attend  both,  that  men 
will  not  be  so  forward  to  venture. 

He  that  will  fly  and  abandon  his  country  and 
friends,  indeed,  has  the  safest  part,  and  may  go, 
and  even  that  way  the  nation  is  well  rid  of  him, 
and  he  can  never  come  home  again  ;  he  is  ban 
ished  for  life  with  that,  infamou?  title  of  a  common 
thief;  and  if  ever,  Pitkin-like,  he  should  be  re- 
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covered  and  brought  back  by  force,  he  goes 
directly  to  the  gallows,  as  he  deserves. 

He  that  will  stay  at  home,  mortgages  soul  and 
body  to  make  a  reserve ;  if  he  has  any  separate 
hopes,  he  must  swear  as  through  a  10-inch  plank  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  is  hedged  about  with  dangers, 
and  if  he  has  not  laid  his  matters  very  nicely 
together,  if  either  for  good-will  or  ill-will  it  shoukl 
ever  come  out,  he  is  gone,  and  he  dies  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  If  it  never  comes  out,  he  lives 
in  a  constant  dread  of  it,  is  a  slave  to  every  one 
he  has  trusted,  and,  besides  the  trifle  of  the  per 
jury  and  little  regarded  terror  of  something 
hereafter,  which,  some  time  or  other,  may  come 
upon  him  hand  in  hand  with  death,  there  is  a 
settled  uneasiness  lest  some  time  or  other  he  shall 
be  betrayed  even  by  himself. 

Will  any  man  doubt  whether  fewer  men  will 
venture  than  did  before  ?  It  is  plain,  gentlemen, 
now  there  will  be  nothing  to  be  got  by  breaking, 
but  what  will  be  had  at  such  a  price,  that  the 
purchase  is  not  worth  the  repentance ;  no  man 
in  his  wits  will  venture  ;  he  must  be  completely 
a  villain  that  will  go,  and  he  must  have  walls  of 
brass  about  his  heart,  and  be  fenced  against  all 
sorts  of  common  terrors,  that  dare  stay  here,  that 
can  look  justice  and  his  creditors  in  the  face  with 
a  lie,  and  keep  a  steady  countenance  with  a  load 
of  intolerable  guilt. 

That,  perhaps,  some  such  men  may  be  found 
is  not  unlikely,  but  that  equal  numbers  of  them 
to  what  were  before  should  be  seen,  is  highly 
improbable  ;  and  were  there  no  other  advantage 
to  trade  from  this  bill  than  the  lessening  the 
numbers  of  bankrupts,  it  is  an  article  worth  all 
the  rest. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  there  will  be  fewer  com 
missions  of  bankrupt  issued  than  usual,  and,  if 
I  may  guess  right,  I  am  of  the  opinion  not  one 
to  five. 

When  creditors  know  that  the  debtor,  upon 
delivering  his  effects  upon  oath,  shall  obtain  his 
liberty,  to  what  purpose  should  they  take  out  a 
commission?  If  the  debtor  offers  his  effects  and 
a  voluntary  oath,  and  they  see  reason  to  believe 
him  sincere,  what  occasion  is  there  of  the  com 
missioners? 

When  the  debtor  knows  that,  upon  a  commis 
sion  being  taken  out,  he  must  come  in  and 
surrender,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  what  purpose 
should  he  decline  making  an  oath,  and  honestly 
coming  in  at  first  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  a  disaster,  when  a  trades 
man  falls,  he  is  generally  tender,  willing  to  be 
fair,  open  and  forward  to  make  a  free  offer ; 
retreats  and  time  put  men  upon  shiftings  and 
subterfuges ;  mints,  rules,  and  the  society  there, 
harden  them  in  thoir  circumstances.  This  act 
takes  them  into  its  protection  at  first  upon  stated 
terms,  easy  for  the  creditor  and  safe  for  the  debtor, 
and  secures  him  from  falling  into  hands  that  may 
debauch  his  principles,  and  prompt  him  to  more 
evil  than  he  understood  before ;  and,  I  believe, 
nobody  will  dispute  with  me  this  proposition,  that 
were  all  debtors  complied  with  in  the  first  offers 
to  their  creditors,  the  creditors  would  have  been 
gainers,  and  the  morals  of  the  debtors  have  been 
better  preserved. 

If,  then,  the  man  in  his  first  sorrows  is  closed 
with  his  all,  honestly  tendered,  as  frankly  ac 


cepted,  while  the  man  is  sincere  and  willing  to  be 
honest,  all  men  will  allow  there  will  be  no  need 
,  of  commissions ;  the  charges,  dilemmas,  and  long 
|  crowd  of  inconveniences  that  attend  statutes,  will 
I  be  saved,  and  even  this  way  this  act  will  be  a 
j  public  benefit  to  trade. 

This  bill  is  a  kind  of  truce  between  debtor  and 
creditor ;  the  debtor  is  fallen  into  decay,  and 
coming  to  his  creditor,  as  his  injured  friend,  tells 
him  how  willing  he  is  to  make  him  satisfaction  to 
the  utmost  of  his  capacity,  and  to  give  up  all  he 
has  in  the  world  to  that  end ;  and  the  creditor 
by  this  act  is  obliged  to  accept  it.  The  creditor 
comes  to  the  debtor  and  tells  him,  "  You  have 
taken  my  goods,  and  now  you  are  not  able  to 
make  me  satisfaction  ;  pray  be  so  just  to  me  to 
make  satisfaction  as  far  as  you  can,  and  give  me 
up  what  you  have,  for  it  is  all  mine ;"  and  by 
this  act  he  is  bound  to  comply  with  him ;  and 
both  these  are  consonant  to  the  highest  reason, 
as  well  as  agreeable  to  humanity  and  Christian 
dealing  one  with  another. 

4.  All  the  war  of  revenge,  all  the  persecutions 
of  malice  and  fury,  ruining  families  for  the  sake 
of  it,  all  Cruel  imprisonments,  murdering  warrants, 
perpetual  confinements,  perishings  and  starvings 
in  gaols  and  rules,  will  be  at  an  end  by  this  act. 

The  cries  of  oppressed  families,  starving  by  the 
inexorable  cruelty  of  merciless  creditors,  will  be 
heard  no  more  among  us ;  debtors  will  be  no 
more  made  desperate  by  the  creditors  refusing  the 
sincerest  offers,  and  families  obliged  to  live  and 
spend  the  stocks  of  their  creditors. 

Above  all,  the  grievances,  both  real  and  pre 
tended,  of  mint,  rules,  prisoners  at  large,  pro 
tections,  and  all  the  long  roll  of  law  shams, 
equally  mischievous  both  to  debtor  and  creditor, 
will  now  be  entirely  sunk,  of  course.  The  keepers 
of  the  prisons,  warden,  marshal,  &c.,  will  have 
no  men  in  their  hands,  at  least  upon  the  article 
of  trade,  that  either  can  ask  them  any  favour  or 
to  whom  they  can  give  any  protection.  Thirty 
days  the  Mint  may  screen  a  bankrupt ;  but  after 
that  he  shall  be  demanded  as  a  felon,  and  be 
fetched  even  from  the  horns  of  the  altar. 

Pity  and  compassion  will  now  cease  to  be  a 
debt  to  men  in  misfortune,  for  who  would  be 
moved  with  the  miseries  of  those  who,  if  they 
will  be  honest,  may  be  safe  and  refuse  it  ? 

Here  will  be  no  shelterers  in  these  sanctuaries 
above  the  law  ;  this  act,  with  no  other  coercion 
than  that  of  men's  own  interest,  will  bring  men 
back  ;  the  true  sanctuary  of  an  honest  man  will 
be  in  the  arms  of  the  law  ;  instead  of  flying  from 
the  law  for  fear  of  punishment,  he  now  will  fly 
to  the  law  for  protection  ;  instead  of  absconding 
and  hiding  himself  from  his  creditors,  now  he  will 
run  to  seek  them  out,  offer  them  all  he  has  as 
their  due,  and  demand  his  liberty  as  his  right, 
which  they  have  no  power  to  abridge  him  of  or 
deny  him. 

It  remains  now  to  attempt  two  things ;  first, 
to  anticipate  those  people  who,  by  the  craft  and 
subtilty  of  the  times,  always  furnish  themselves 
with  methods  to  evade  the  laws. 

2.  To  direct  men  who  honestly  design  to  do 
what  this  law  obliges  them  to,  in  order  both  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  creditors  and  their  own 
liberty. 

As  to  evading  this  law,  I  must  say  this  to  it, 
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that  I  believe  no  law  has  been  lately  made  less 
subject  to  the  chicane  and  artifice  of  men  of 
cunning  than  this,  though  it  is  not  without  its 
weak  point  neither.  1  shall  endeavour  to  ex 
amine,  it  strictly. 

1.  This  I  pretend  to  affirm  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  objecting  creditor,  there  is  not  one  flaw, 
not  one  loose  place,  not  one  inch  of  room  for  the 
debtor  to  creep  out  by  on  your  side.  If  he  is  once 
a  bankrupt  you  have  him  fast ;  he  must  surrender 
himself,  books,  goods,  and  effects,  and  swear  they 
are  all  he  has ;  you  have  left  him  nothing  but 
the  clothes  on  his  back,  not  a  bed  to  lie  on,  not  a 
knife  to  cut  his  bread  with,  not  a  penny  to  buy 
him  any ;  and  if  he  fails  in  the  least  point,  he 
lies  at  your  mercy  for  his  life. 

I  know  it  is  objected  that  the  felony  part  will 
never  be  put  in  execution.  I  would  advise  no 
debtor  to  run  the  risk,  especially  if  any  of  those 
gentlemen  happen  to  be  their  creditors  who  have 
so  vigorously  appeared  against  this  bill.  I  cannot 
question  but  that  creditor  that  by  an  escape  war 
rant  would  put  his  debtor  in  prison  for  life,  would 
also  take  away  his  life  if  the  law  furnished  him 
with  the  power  to  do  it. 

If  there  is  any  weak  part  in  this  law,  it  is,  I 
think,  on  the  debtor's  side. 

1.  When  a  man  breaks,  and  has  surrendered 
all  he  has  in  the  world,  it  seems  to  leave  him  at 
the. mercy  of  the  commissioners,  whether  they 
will  believe  his  oath,  and  whether  they  will  certify 
for  him  to  my  Lord  Keeper,  or  no. 

I  confess  I  pressed  hard  in  parliament  for  an 
amendment  to  this  part,  and  was  for  adding  these 
words, — "  which  certificate  the  said  commission 
ers  are  hereby  required  to  make  in  —  days  after 
the  said  oath,  or  to  show  cause,"  &c. ;  which 
amendment  was  so  reasonable  that,  I  doubt  not, 
it  would  have  been  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  had 
there  been  time  for  it. 

But  I  would  have  no  man  discouraged  for  want 
of  this  clause ;  for  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
the  true  design  of  the  clause,  join  together  to 
show  the  commissioners  their  duty  in  this  case ; 
and  as  the  commissioners  of  bankrupt  are  but  the 
Lord  Keeper's  servants  and  deputies,  he  is  their 
judge ;  and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  a  com 
missioner  to  say  to.the  bankrupt,  I  will  not  certify 
that  1  do  believe  you,  or  I  will  not  believe  you 
but  he  shall  certify  that  he  does  or  does  not ;  aiu 
upon  his  refusal,  my  Lord  Keeper  is  too  just  not 
to  oblige  him  to  it. 

And  the  words  of  the  act  explain  this,  which 
does  not  say,  unless  the  commissioner  shall  cer 
tify  that  he  docs  not  doubt,  but  unless  he  shal 
certify  that  he  has  no  reason  to  doubt ;  so  tha 
the  liberty  of  the  bankrupt  does  not  depend  upon 
his  will  or  will  not,  but  upon  the  reason  he  ha 
for  it ;  of  which  reason  I  presume  no  commis 
sioner  will  pretend  to  say  my  Lord  Keeper  is  no 
the  judge. 

The  commissioner,  then,  is  to  certify,  or  he  i 
not;  if  he  certifies  to  the  release  of  the  debtor 
yet  it  is  not  decisive,  for  ray  Lord  Keeper  mus 
confirm  it,  and  the  creditor  shall  be  heard.  Wha 
is  this  but  making  my  Lord  Keeper  judge  of  th 
commissioner's  certificate  in  behalf  of  the  ere 
ditor?  On  the  other  hand,  he  certifies  in  th 
negative  ;  shall  not  the  Lord  Keeper  be  judge  of 


his  reasons,  and  the  debtor  be  heard  ?  This  would 
not  be  consonant  to  reason  or  justice  at  all. 
Again,  if  the  Lord  Keeper  snan  be  judge  what 
shall  certify,  shall  he  not  be  judge  whether 
he  ought  to  certify  at  all,  or  no  ?  Our  laws  are 
grounded  upon  reason  ;  and  this  would  be  to  act 
contrary  to  reason,  and,  consequently,  against  the 
sense,  intent,  and  meaning  of  the  act  itself;  and 
no  debtor  need  fear  relief  against  such  an  oppres 
sion. 

My  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  &c. ,  has 
the  absolute  power  of  naming  the  commissioners 
to  every  statute :  he  that  should  offer  such  an 
apparent  partiality,  and  refuse  arbitrarily  to 
certify  to  a  debtor's  discharge,  or  his  reasons 
against  it,  must  have  very  mean  thoughts  of  my 
Lord  Keeper's  justice,  if  ever  he  expected  to  be 
trusted  in  a  commission  again,  and  have  the 
liberty  of  a  debtor,  or  the  estates  of  creditors, 
committed  to  him. 

Nor  can  the  commissioners  tease  the  debtor 
with  that  usual  ruinous  cavil  of  the  creditors, 
"  We  are  not  satisfied,  and  you  must  make  a 
further  discovery ;  we  believe  this  is  not  all ;"  for 
here  the  surrender  and  oath  is  actually  finished 
before  the  certificate  can  be  demanded.  The 
discovery  is  perfect,  or  it  is  not :  if  it  is  not  per 
fect,  the  commissioners  know  it,  or  they  do  not ; 
if  they  know  it,  the  matter  of  a  certificate  is  at 
an  end ;  the  man  must  be  indicted  for  perjury, 
and  die  as  a  felon ;  if  they  do  not  know  it,  yet 
they  must  certify. 

But  they  may  have  grounds  to  suspect :  these 
suspicions,  then,  must  be  legal  suspicions  or 
moral.  A  legal  suspicion  I  do  not  understand, 
and  cannot  think  anything  can  raise  justifiable 
loubts  in  this  case  but  a  moral  assurance,  defi 
cient  only  in  form  and  literal  points  ;  and  of  all 
hese  my  Lord  Keeper  shall,  without  question, 
>e  judge. 

Again,  should  commissioners  refuse  or  delay 
their  certificates  in  such  cases  as  these,  it  would 
quite  invert  the  design  of  this  act,  which  really 
s  to  have  bankrupts  surrender  their  effects ;  and 
f  once  the  commissioners  render  the  debtor's 
iberty  precarious,  we  shall  run  back  into  worse 
disasters  than  we  were  in  before  :  debtors  will  all 
ly  from  the  terror  of  the  first  part  of  the  act, 
jeing  not  secured  of  the  mercy  of  the  second. 

This  would  be,  indeed,  to  make  it  a  law  to 
vanish  bankrupts  and  their  effects  beyond  sea, 
and  not  a  law  to  prevent  their  frauds. 

These  reasons,  I  hope,  will  be  sufficient  to 
move  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  without  fear,  and 
to  let  the  commissioners  know,  that  to  refuse  them 
justice  in  this  case  will  be  but  a  vain  attempt  to 
serve  private  interests  and  ruin  the  design  of  the 
act,  in  which,  perhaps,  they  may  find  themselves 
overruled  by  the  Lord  Keeper,  and  used  as  they 
deserve. 

I  had  some  thoughts  here  to  have  answered  the 
weak,  foolish  objections  against  this  act. 

As,  that  people  will  break  the  faster  for  it ; 
that  they  will  run  on  to  the  lust  gasp  ;  and  being 
sure  upon  what  foot  they  shall  be  accepted  and 
discharged,  will  stand  as  long  as  they  can  ;  that 
when  broke  in  any  tolerable  circumstances,  they 
were  always  well  treated  before,  and  the  like. 

That  any  man  will  break  for  the  sake  of  begin 
ning  again  with  5  per  cent.,  is  too  absurd  to  need 
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an  answer ;  that  men  will  be  encouraged  to  run 
to  the  last,  is  just  arguing  against  fact.  It  is 
plain  this  act  takes  all  possible  care  to  encourage 
them  to  surrender  in  time  by  an  encouragement 
of  5  per  cent.,  and  none  if  they  do  not  pay  8s.  per 
pound.  It  is  as  plain  men  held  out  to  the  last 
gasp  before  by  the  terrors  of  ill-usage  they  ex 
pected  if  they  fell.  As  to  people  being  always  kind 
when  debtors  offer  high,  there  are  such  innumer 
able  instances  of  the  contrary  that  I  refer  them 
to  practice,  particularly  of  a  late  citizen  and  draper, 
who  perished  in  gaol,  and,  as  some  say,  of  mere 
want,  under  the  severity  of  a  statute ;  when.one 
ship  brought  home  effects  for  him  but  a  few  days 
after  his  death  which,  added  to  what  they  had 
before,  was  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts  and  5s. 
per  pound  over  ;  and  yet  they  were  so  far  from 
compassionate  to  him  that  they  would  neither 
supply  him  food  or  physic,  but  let  him  die  under 
their  commission  mercy. 

I  could  give  innumerable  instances  of  the  like 
trade  lenity  sufficient  to  warn  debtors  from  throw 
ing  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  their  creditors ; 
but  it  is  too  obvious  to  want  any  illustration. 

The  remaining  question  is,  what  must  the 
debtor  do  now  to  obtain  the  justice  of  this  law  at 
the  hands  of  his  creditors  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is  short  and  direct. 

1.  Be  very  plain,  genuine,  and  sincere  on  your 
part,  and,  making  no  reserves  or  hesitations,  give 
such  evident   demonstrations   of   an  untainted 
integrity,  that  no  creditor  or  commissioner,  with 
out  blushing,  can  have  the  least  jealousy,  or  the 
least  shadow  of  suspicion,  that  the  worst  enemy 
cannot  have  the  face  to  deny  you  the  certificate. 
There  is  something  in  truth,  something  in  native 
honesty,  so  just,  so  genuine,  so  natural,  and  so 
free,  that  even  malice  itself  submits  to  the  power 
of  it,  and  envy  is  ashamed  to  appear  against  it. 

2.  If  such  a  behaviour  gives  you  no  advantage 
with   mercenary   bribed  commissioners,  and  it 
should  be  your  misfortune  to  meet  with  such, 
depend  upon  it  it  will  stand  your  friend  with  my 
Lord  Keeper ;    the  power  of  truth  will  prevail 
there,  and  honesty  will  be  too  conspicuous  not  to 
be  discovered   by  a  judge  so  impartial  and  so 
penetrating  as  his  lordship  is  allowed  to  be  by 
men  of  all  parties. 

I  know  it  is  recommended  by  some  people  to 
fly  to  politic  methods,  and  make,  as  they  call  it, 
sure  work  with  them :  these  are  such  as  follow. 

1.  To  those  who  are  already  bankrupt,  and 
who  are  left  to  their  liberty  whether  they  will 
come  in  or  no,   that  they  should  state  to  the 
creditors  what  they  are  able  to  surrender,  and 
capitulate  with  them  to  consent  to  their  discharge, 
or  not  agree  to  surrender. 

2.  To  those  hereafter  who  are  obliged  to  come 
in  upon  pain  of  death,  to  secure  all  their  effects 
possible  at  the  first  rupture,  and  then  make  con 
ditions   with   the    commissioners    and    creditors 
during  the  thirty  days,  which  conditions,  if  they 
will  accept,  they  are  discharged  of  course  ;  if  not, 
they  have  thirty  days  to  prepare  to  be  gone  in. 

As  to  these  things,  I  confess,  if  commissioners 
and  creditors  appear  refractory  and  scrupulous, 
and  refuse  men  their  liberty  after  fair  surrenders, 
it  will  drive  people  to  such  things,  and  more  that 
I  could  mention ;  and  it  is  a  good  caution  to 
commissioners  and  creditors  not  to  trepan  their 


debtors  into  surrenders,  and  then  trick  them  into 
prisons,  and  refuse  their  discharges  :  and  for  this 
end  I  name  these  things. 

But  that  which  clears  up  the  thing  to  me  is,  to 
what  end  should  the  creditors  or  commissioners 
deny  the  man  his  discharge  ?  If  by  delaying  it 
they  could  hope  for  further  discovery,  there  was 
something  to  be  said  for  it ;  but  the  debtor  is 
foreclosed  in  that  by  his  oath,  and  the  penalty  of 
felony  on  an  imperfect  surrender. 

If  they  can  discover  anything  he  has  reserved, 
though  after  the  discharge,  he  forfeits  the  liberty 
they  gave  him,  and  his  life  too.  To  what  pur 
pose,  then,  can  they  deny  the  certificate  1  It 
must  be  mere  naked  malice  and  ungrounded  pre 
judice  ;  and  I  believe  most  commissioners  will  be 
not  very  forward  to  show  themselves  to  my  Lord 
Keeper  in  that,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  his  lordship's 
censure. 

They  eannot  put  him  off  here  with  the  sug 
gestion  that  they  do  not  believe  him,  and  that  he 
must  think  of  a  further  discovery ;  for  a  further 
discovery  is  his  destruction,  and  lies  upon  them 
to  find  out  and  detect  him  in,  not  for  him  to 
discover. 

I  cannot  omit  to  examine  here  what  may  en 
title  the  bankrupt  to  the  honour  of  the  penalty 
of  this  act,  I  mean  the  gallows  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
necessary  to  hint  it,  as  well  to  warn  him  what 
will  condemn  him,  that  he  may  avoid  it,  as  to 
prevent  needless  terrors  upon  well-meaning  men, 
and  the  needless  awe  which  some  creditors,  I 
understand,  already  think  to  fix  upon  their  debtors 
to  fright  them  from  taking  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

1.  It  is  not  every  error  in  account,  mistake  in 
casting  up,  wrong  balance,  or  over  or  under  ap 
praisement  of  things,  will  bring  a  man  in  danger 
of  this  act,  but  it  is  in  case  of  any  wilful  omission : 
the  act  is  express  in  that,  and  no  advantage  can 
be  taken  where  the  omission  does  not  appear 
wilful,  and  with  design  to  defraud  the  creditors. 
Nor,  with  submission,  is  it  the  business  of  the 
debtor  to  state  and  balance  his  accounts ;  it  is 
his  business  to  deliver  up  his  books  just  as  they 
stood  into  the  commissioner's  custody,  and  they 
to  have  the  stating  and  balancing  the  accounts 
themselves ;    otherwise    the     bankrupt    stating 
things  in  the  books  may  give  him  opportunities 
to  make  concealments  which   he  could  not  do 
before. 

2.  Nor  do    any  former  concealments    from 
creditors  entitle  a  bankrupt  to  the  penalties  of 
this  act,  provided  they  are  fairly  acknowledged 
and  laid  open  now  ;  and  therefore  this  act  seems 
to  me  exactly  calculated  to  make  knaves  honest 
men,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  former  secret  clue 
of  frauds  which,  on  both  sides,  as  well  creditor 
as  debtor,  occasioned  many  an  honest  man  to 
lose  his  estate. 

I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  to  hear  men  ex 
claim  against  this  act  who  have  got  large  shares 
of  the  estates  of  thetr  debtors  in  their  hands,  and 
|  who,  by  cunning,  by  force,  and  a  hundred  pre- 
j  tences,  have  made  private  bargains  with  debtors 
who  sign  compositions  for  a  colour,  and  to  draw 
other  men  in,  but  get  private  bonds,  collateral 
securities,  and  the  like,  from  the  poor  debtor,  to 
bring  them  to  that  compliance.  This  act  will  be 
I !  a  day  of  judgment  to  such  people,  and  honest 
I  i  men  will  now  see  who  robbed  them.  These  men 
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I  take  to  be  worse  cheats  than  the  bankrupt, 
because  they  drive  a  man  into  a  crime  by  such  a 
force  which  they  know  the  necessity  of  his  affairs 
will  not  suffer  him  to  resist.  They  are  thieves 
of  other  men's  estates  ;  for  though  they  seek  but 
a  just  debt,  and  th.it  is  their  excuse,  yet  they 
prompt  the  poor  man  to  pay  them  what  they 
know  is  none  of  their  own. 

The  debtor,  it  is  true,  is  equally  in  debt  to 
every  creditor  separately,  and  ought  to  pay  them 
the  whole ;  but  after  a  fraction,  and  he  is  unable 
to  discharge  the  particular  obligation,  he  becomes 
then  obliged  to  them  all  as  a  body,  and  in  honesty 
must  not  pay  one  more  in  proportion  than 
another ;  he  that  does  is  not  honest,  and  he  that 
prompts  him  to  do  it  to  obtain  an)1  relaxation  or 
abatement  of  prosecution  is  a  worse  knave  than 
he.  That  creditor  that  takes  it  wilfully,  and  in 
such  a  manner,  is  an  accessory  to  one  of  the  worst 
of  cheats ;  and,  let  him  be  who  he  will,  he  is  a 
destroyer  of  other  men's  property,  and  a  robber 
of  his  neighbour. 

That  this  act  will  make  abundance  of  such 
frauds  as  these  public,  1  make  no  doubt.,  and  that 
the  guilty  must  refund,  1  believe  they  do  not 
doubt ;  aad  I  question  not  but  this  is  the  prin 
cipal  reason  why  some  people  fly  out  against  the 
act,  and  against  me  for  ray  share  in  it.  And  let 
them  rail ;  their  guilt  makes  them  angry  ;  but 
honest  men  will  share  in  the  restitution  they  must 
make,  und  that  is  my  satisfaction.  I  take  them 
all  to  be  politic  thieves,  and  rejoice  to  see  them 
come  off  so  well,  and  not  fare  like  thieves  of  less 
guilt,  that  die  only  because  they  have  the  misfor 
tune  to  come  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Let  no  bankrupt,  therefore,  blush  to  own  what 
cruel  creditors  have  lain  hard  upon  them  to  do, . 
whom  they  have  made  rob  their  other  creditors 
to  give  them  private  satisfaction.  This  law  is 
made  not  to  punish  you  for  the  concealment,  but 
them  for  the  encroachment,  and  to  bring  them  to 
restitution,  that  honest  creditors  may  stand  upon 
the  same  foot  with  them,  and  compositions  make 
a  better  show  than  they  used  to  do. 

And  1  cannot  omit  here  what  I  purposely 
reserved  to  this  place,  that  this  act  will  produce 
this  benefit  to  trade  among  the  rest,  that  most 
bankrupts  will  make  better  compositions  than 
before  ;  and  there  are  abundance  of  reasons  to  be 
given  for  it. 

1 .  The  tedious  expenses  of  securing  and  coming 
at  the  effects  will  be  shortened. 

•2.  The  easiness  of  concealments  will  be  straight 
ened,  and  the  occasion  of  them  in  part  removed. 

3.  Clandestine,  collateral,  and  separate  agree 
ments  with  creditors, and  partial  private  payments, 
will  be  effectually  destroyed. 

All  which  will  contribute  to  preserve  the 
estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and  consequently  make 
the  dividend  the  larger. 

That  the  division  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  will 
be  sooner,  is  a  thing  I  need  not  spend  time  about, 
because  it  is  apparent  it  must  come  sooner  into 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners ;  and  the  bank 
rupt  will  be  always  assistant  to  the  collecting  and 
recovering  it,  which,  as  it  has  been,  cannot  often 
be  had. 

But  to  return  to  the  danger  of  the  debtor  in 
his  surrendering  his  effects  to  his  creditor. 

Every  forgotten  debt,   which   may  be  really 


owing  to  the  bankrupt,  and  which  in  his  account 
he  may  not  have  given  in,  will  not  expose  him  to 
the  penalty  of  this  act.  It  is  true,  if  after  his 
surrender  the  bankrupt  should  go  about  to  receive 
the  money  and  apply  it  to  his  private  use,  or 
should  be  put  in  mind  of  such  a  debt  owing  to 
him,  and  should  not  immediately  discover  it,  he 
would  in  either  of  those  cases  incur  the  penalty 
and  deservedly  suffer  it. 

I  would  therefore,  in  this  case,  to  avoid  the 
censure  and  misconstructions  of  mankind,  and  to 
remove  the  opportunity  and  advantages  any  man 
might  make  of  others'  infirmity, — I  would,  I  say, 
recommend  to  every  bankrupt  that  comes  in  and 
claims  the  benefit  of  this  act,  under  the  account 
of  his  affairs  which  he  gives,  and  before  his  oath, 
to  subscribe  some  short  proviso  like  this  :  — 

I,  A.  B.,  do  farther  declare,  that  if  there  be 
any  error  in  the  said  accounts,  or  if  any  debt  due 
or  to  grow  due  to  me  from  any  person,  not  inserted 
in  this  account,  or  any  goods  or  effects  of  mine 
remaining  in  any  person's  hands,  not  mentioned 
and  discovered  in  this  said  account,  it  is  not  wil 
fully  made,  omitted,  or  concealed,  and  shall  be 
faithfully  discovered,  rectified,  and  surrendered, 
as  soon  as  it  shall  occur  to  my  knowledge  and 
remembrance. 

I  am  not  insensible  that  men  whose  affairs  are 
declining  are  not  always  the  exactest  people  in 
their  books.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  always 
balancing  accounts  of  loss ;  there  is  something 
unpleasant  in  the  very  aspect  of  things  when  all 
goes  to  rack.  Omissions,  mistakes,  and  forgotten 
articles,  are  never  so  frequent  as  when  men, 
knowing  they  are  playing  a  losing  game,  grow 
desperate,  and  care  not  which  way  things  go ; 
and  in  these  hurries  it  may  happen  that  an  honest, 
well-meaning  man  may  forget  either  a  debt  or  a 
credit ;  a  great  many  little  clauses  may  slip  his 
memory,  and  yet  really  design  no  wrong.  God  for 
bid  men  should  be  hanged  for  forgetting,  while  no 
fraud  is  intended  in  the  design.  Let  such,  there 
fore,  not  fear;  the  law  is  not  designed  for  a  trap 
to  catch  men  upon  advantages ;  commissions  and 
commissioners  are  not  ambuscades  to  surprise 
men :  I  would  therefore  have  no  man  fear,  in 
such  cases,  to  make  un  honest  discoveiy,  nor  to 
come  again  if  afterwards  he  finds  anything  has 
slipped  his  memory,  and  honestly  discover  and 
restore  it.  Such  a  man  will  meet  with  encour 
agement,  not  reproach ;  and  the  honesty  of  a 
second  discovery  will  be  a  confirmation  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  first. 

This  law  ia  made  to  encourage  honest  men, 
and  to  punish  knaves :  it  is  made  to  make 
knavish  debtors  deliver,  and  knavish  creditors 
refund  ;  and  in  this  it  seems  to  have  in  it  all  the 
parts  of  a  perfect  law. 

I  have  been  told  the  lawyers  are  hard  at  work 
to  find  out  some  flaws  in  this  act,  and  studying 
how  they  may  still  hamper  the  debtor  after  he 
has  done  all  the  act  requires,  and  is  actually 
discharged.  And,  really,  I  would  have  those 
gentlemen  go  on  with  their  pious  endeavours; 
the  discovery  of  their  designs  will  only  clear  the 
way  for  the  parliament  another  session  to  add 
such  clauses  as,  if  need  be,  shall  further  explain 
and  determine  all  the  doubts  remaining,  and  bar 
all  the  back  doors  and  outlets  to  knavery  on  one 
hand,  and  cruelty  on  the  other. 
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There  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  one  public 
misfortune  in  this  bill,  with  which  I  shall  close 
this  account,  and,  if  possible,  propose  an  equi 
valent. 

The  mischief  I  speak  of  is  to  the  manufacture 
of  bumbing  and  bullying,  which  will  be  in  great 
danger  of  being  lost,  to  the  ruin  and  impoverishing 
abundance  of  poor,  industrious  families,  who  are 
now  maintained  by  the  laudable  employment 
of  bailiffs,  bailiffs'  followers,  Serjeants,  yeomen, 
marshals'  men,  and  all  the  worthy  et  ceteras  of 
settlers,  spungers,  appraisers,  spunging-houses, 
private  prisons,  and  the  like,  who  now  live  on  the 
life-blood  of  tradesmen,  and  help  to  pull  down  those 
that  are  falling  fast  enough  of  themselves. 

Add  to  these  the  fall  of  rents  in  the  Mint  and 
Rules,  where  bills  begin  to  be  seen  upon  the  doors 
already  by  the  multitude  of  people  who,  creditors 
finding  this  act  will  at  last  compel  them  to  it, 
begin  to  agree  with  and  voluntarily  release  ;  and 
where  in  time  the  like  desolation  may  be  probable 
to  ensue  as  already  has  happened  in  White  Friars. 

Gaols  will  also  be  sharers  in  this  disaster ; 
waiters,  tenders,  turnkeys,  &c.,  will  lose  their 
fees ;  and  those  nests  of  cruelty  and  misery  be 
like  a  cage  without  a  bird. 

Multitudes  of  laborious  people,  called  solicitors, 
and  pettifogging  attorneys,  hackney-bails,  affida 
vit-men,  and  the  like,  may  now  be  in  danger  to 
lose  their  employment,  lose  the  opportunity  of 
taking  large  pay  for  doing  no  business,  and 


charging  double  fees  for  leaving  people  worse 
than  they  find  them. 

Now,  as  this  can  no  way  be  immediately  pre 
vented,  I  cannot  think  I  am  able  to  say  anything 
more  to  their  consolation  than  to  propose  some 
equivalent  to  prevent  the  entire  ruin  of  so  many 
diligent  people  and  their  dependents. 

And  that  this  may  be  effectual  I  shall  divide 
it  as  I  have  done  the  people. 

1.  As   to  the   fraternity  of  the   catchpoles,   I 
propose  to  them  honestly,  and  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  to  assemble  together  and  make  a 
detachment  of  10,000  able-bodied  men  out  of 
their  society,  a  number  they  can  very  well  spare, 
and  offer  their  service  on  board  her  Majesty's 
fleet  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  make 
amends  for  the  damage  they  have  done  at  home 
by  ruining  many  thousand  honest  families  they 
might  have  saved  ;  and  this  it  is  plain  they  may 
do,  and  yet  leave  enough  of  their  trade  to  execute 
all  the  necessary  part  of  the  law. 

2.  As  to  the  attorneys,  solicitors,  &c.,  they  may 
turn  their  hands  to  the  more  laudable  practice  of 
picking  pockets,  according  to  the  letter  of  it;  and 
then  in  time  may  meet  with  the  reward  of  their 
former  merit  by  a  way  they  have  often  deserved  it. 

All  the  rest,  applying  to  honest  livelihoods, 
may  be  pardoned,  and  live  to  give  God  thanks, 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  for  the  blessing  of 
this  act  of  parliament. 
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HAVING  treated  in  brief  upon  the  difficult  sub 
ject  of  credit,  and  that  (if  the  town  is  not  a 
deceiver)  with  some  success,  it  seems  necessary 
to  speak  a  word  or  two  upon  the  great  object 
upon  which  that  credit  operates, — viz.,  loans  of 
money  upon  the  public  demands. 

The  author,  an  enemy  to  long  prefaces,  pre 
sents  his  thoughts  to  the  world  upon  this  head 
without  any  other  apology  than  this,  that  he 
thinks  it  a  service  at  this  time  to  remove  the 
mistakes  which  some  make,  and  others  improve 
to  our  disadvantage,  while  they  think  it  is  to 
the  disadvantage  of  somebody  else.  While  they 
aim  at  an  object  they  would  hurt,  they  wound 
themselves ;  and  in  prosecuting  private  or  party 
prejudices,  injure,  weaken,  and  assault  the  public 
good,  which  every  man  has  a  property  in,  and 
therefore  is  in  duty  bound  to  defend. 

A  discourse  upon  credit  is  naturally  an  intro 
duction  to  a  discourse  upon  loan  -.  credit  without 
loan  is  a  beautiful  flower,  fair  to  the  eye,  fra 
grant  to  the  smell,  ornamental  to  the  plot  of 
ground  it  grows  in,  but  yielding  neither  fruit  nor 
seed,  neither  profit  to  the  possessor  of  it,  by 
making  due  advantage  of  its  produce,  or  benefit 
to  posterity,  by  propagating  its  species.  On  the 
other  hand,  loans  without  credit  are  like  the 
labouring  ploughman  upon  a  barren  soil,  who 
works,  cultivates,  and  toils,  but  to  no  purpose, 
all 'the  fruit  of  his  labour  ends  in  sterility  and 
abortion. 

Loans  are  the  consequences  of  credit,  and  the 
evidence  of  that  particular  quality  which,  in  the 
preceding  discourse  of  credit,  1  laid  down  as  its 
foundation — I  mean  general  probity,  punctual, 
just,  and  honourable  management. 

To  explain  things  as  I  go,  though  this  needs 
but  little.  By  loans,  I  am  now  to  be  understood 
to  mean  lending  money  to  the  present  govern 
ment.  The  thing  will  extend  to  private  affairs, 
and  I  might  take  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time  in 
speaking  of  the  effects  of  credit  in  trade,  such  as 
delivering  goods  by  tradesmen  to  one  another, 
paper  credit  in  affairs  of  cash,  pledging,  pawning, 
and  all  the  articles  of  security  for  money  prac 
tised  in  general  commerce ;  but  these  things  are 
not  to  the  present  purpose, 

The  author  of  this  confines  his  discourse  to 
the  government  borrowing  money  of  the  subject, 
whether  upon  securities  established  by  parlia 
ment,  equivalent  in  value  delivered,  public  faith, 
general  credit,  or  otherwise. 


The  nature  of  these  securities,  the  reason,  the 
usefulness,  and  the  foundation  they  stand  on,  are 
no  part  of  the  present  subject;  they  are  reserved 
by  the  author  to  a  head  by  themselves,  if  leisure 
and  the  public  service  make  it  proper  to  present 
you  a  discourse  upon  funds. 

The  present  war,  which,  with  a  small  interval 
of  an  unsettled  and  impolitic  peace,  is  now  in  its 
twenty-second  year,  has  been  remarkable  in  se 
veral  circumstances,  above  all  the  wars  that  ever 
this  nation  has  been  engaged  in  since  the  Romans 
possessed  it. 

It  has  been  the  longest  in  its  duration  ; 

The  fiercest  and  most  expensive  in  blood ; 

The  most  famous  in  successes  and  unheard-of 
victories ; 

It  has  been  carried  on  against  the  most  power 
ful  enemies ; 

It  has  produced  the  most  firm  and  the  greatest 
confederacy ; 

And  it  has  in  view  the  most  glorious  conclu 
sion. 

Together  with  these  things,  it  has  this  also 
peculiar  to  it,  that  it  has  been  carried  on  at  an 
expense  which  has  surmounted  not  all  that  ever 
went,  before  it  only,  but  all  that  it  could  be  ima 
gined  was  possible  for  any  nation  of  our  dimen 
sions  in  the  world  to  support. 

Not  the  French  king  only  has  been  deceived 
in  the  efforts  made  by  this  nation  in  the  process 
of  the  war,  which,  as  penetrating  as  he  is,  he 
never  thought  possible;  but  it  is  most  certain, 
had  the  wisest  and  best  calculator  in  the  island 
been  told  what  the  undertaking  would  have 
called  for,  he  would  have  determined  it  to  be 
forty  millions  sterling  beyond  what  the  nation 
was  able  to  do,  and  that  without  selling  the  very 
nation,  it  could  not  be  done. 

As  the  view  of  the  expense  would  have  made 
us  wisely  have  avoided  the  war,  and  either  not 
have  begun  it,  or  long  since  ended  it,  upon  the 
best  terms  we  could  obtain  from  the  enemy ; 
so,  had  the  enemy  believed  England  capable  of 
supporting  the  war,  at  such  a  prodigy  of  expense, 
he  would  never  have  begun  it,  which  the  king 
of  France  himself  has  been  heard,  in  terms  very 
plain,  to  acknowledge. 

When  upon  the  revolution  the  parliament  fell 
most  willingly  into  the  war,  as  a  thing  the  enemy, 
by  espousing  King  James's  interest,  made  abso 
lutely  necessary,  the  first  branch  of  our  ex- 
I  pcnse  was  carried  on  in  the  common  road  of 
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levying  taxes,  and  the  money  required  for  every 
year's  expense  was  raised  and  paid  within  the 
year. 

The  nation  was  rich,  trade  prodigiously  great, 
paper  credit  ran  high,  and  the  goldsmiths  in 
Lombard  street,  &c.,  commanded  immense  sums. 
Anticipations  were,  indeed,  in  practice ;  they 
had  been  so  of  old,  and  borrowing  clauses  were 
added  to  the  bills  of  aid ;  but  these  lasted  but  a 
few  months,  the  money  came  in  of  course,  and 
they  were  paid  off  in  their  turn.  Land-tax, 
polls,  additional  duties  of  customs,  excises,  and 
the  like,  were  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
these  things  were  done  ;  the  year  generally  sup 
ported  its  own  demands.  All  the  loans  were 
supposed  to  be  temporary,  and  to  end  with  the 
collection. 

As  the  war  every  year  grew  heavier  upon  us, 
and  the  expense  increased,  new  ways  and  means 
were  necessary  to  supply  the  growing  demand, 
till  all  the  tuxes  that  could  be  raised  by  the  ordi 
nary  way,  were  found  little  enough  to  bring  the 
annual  expense  about. 

This  put  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury 
upon  listening  to  new  taxes,  and  entertaining  all 
the  projects  for  raising  money  that  the  working 
heads  of  the  age  could  supply  them  with. 

These,  backed  with  parliamentary-  authority, 
were  too  unadvisedly  supposed  to  raise  such 
certain  sums  as  the  public  occasions  then  called 
for,  and  borrowing  clauses  were  added  to  them, 
limiting  the  said  sums,  which  passed  as  a  giving 
the  treasury  credit  upon  the  acts  of  parliament 
for  such  sums  as  they  were  granted  for  ;  but  the 
collections  fulling  infinitely  short  of  the  sums 
proposed,  left  the  public  in  arrear  to  the  lenders, 
and  from  hence  came  the  great  load  of  defici 
encies,  which  the  nation  feels  the  weight  of  to 
this  hour. 

As  the  sums  given  fell  short,  so  the  war  called 
every  year  for  still  greater  sums,  which,  added  to 
the  deficiencies  of  the  old  taxes,  grew  so  heavy, 
that  our  managers  found  it  was  in  vain  to  strug 
gle  with  the  difficulty  any  longer  upon  the  foot 
of  annual  taxes,  and  that  it  was  next  to  impos 
sible  to  raise  every  year  what  the  public  occa 
sions  called  for. 

This  led  them  of  course  to  a  new  method  to 
supply  the  great  demands  of  the  war, — viz.,  by 
establishing  annual  receipts  of  limited  or  per 
petual  interests  for  such  sums  as  might  be  bor 
rowed  upon  the  credit  of  the  nation,  the  prin 
cipal  to  sink  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  These 
were  called  funds. 

To  encourage  the  people  to  lend  upon  these 
funds,  premios  for  advancing  the  money,  large 
interests,  and  other  advantages,  were  annexed 
such  as  14  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  annuities 
with  survivorship,  chance  of  prizes  by  way  o 
lottery,  7  percent,  upon  exchequer  bills,  and  the 
like. 

Here,  together  with  the  innumerable  tallies 
which,  upon  the  deficiency  of  former  taxes  as 
aforesaid,  went  about  the  town  upon  discount 
and  the  great  obstruction  of  running  cash,  b) 
calling  in  the  old  coin,  was  the  first  rise  given 
the  art  and  mystery  of  stock -jobbing,  a  practic 
which,  whether  good  or  evil  in  its  consequence 
to  the  public  affairs,  is  not  to  the  present  pur 
pose  to  inquire. 


By  this  method  has  the  greatest  part  of  our 
yearly  taxes,  since  that  time,  been  raised ;  the 
parliament  establishing  funds  for  payment  of 
interest,  and  the  people  advancing  money,  by 
way  of  loan,  on  those  interests. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  for  some  people 
to  reflect,  that  in  the  advantages  granted  by  the 
government  upon  these  loans,  and  the  great  dis 
counts  upon  tallies  on  the  deficient  aids,  men 
tioned  above,  were  founded  the  great  stocks  of 
money,  banks,  and  powerful  credit,  with  which 
some  people  are  grown  to  such  a  height,  espe 
cially  in  their  own  opinion,  as  to  talk  of  influ 
encing  the  public  affairs,  and,  as  it  were,  menac- 
ng  the  government  with  apprehensions  of  their 
lending  or  not  lending,  as  they  are,  or  are  not, 
pleased  with  the  management  of,  or  managers  in, 
the  public  economy ;  and  this  is  the  subject  I 
am  a  little  to  speak  to. 

Loans  to  the  government,  by  the  gradations 
aforesaid,  having  been  found  essentially  neces 
sary,  the  first  steps  to  that  new  method  were 
"ound  fatally  encumbering  ;  the  high  premios 
jiven,  the  great  advantages  proposed,  and  the 
large  interests  paid  to  the  lender.  The  govern 
ment  appeared  like  a  distressed  debtor,  who  was 
every  day  squeezed  to  death  by  the  exorbitant 
greediness  of  the  lender ;  the  citizens  began  to 
decline  trade  and  turn  usurers  ;  foreign  com 
merce,  attended  with  the  hazards  of  war,  had 
intinite  discouragements,  and  the  people  in  ge 
neral  drew  home  their  effects  to  embrace  the 
advantage  of  lending  their  money  to  the  govern 
ment.  Then  grew  up  the  bank,  whose  second 
subscription  being  founded  upon  a  parliamentary 
security  for  making  good  the  deficient  tallies, 
was  formed  by  receiving  in  those  tallies  at  par, 
which  cost  the  subscribers  but  55  to  65  per 
cent.,  by  which  the  greatest  estates  were  raised 
in  the  least  time,  and  the  most  of  them  that  has 
been  known  in  any  age,  or  in  any  port  of  the 
world. 

This,  I  say,  turned  the  whole  city  into  a  cor 
poration  of  usury,  and  they  appeared  not  as  a 
bank,  but  rather  one  general  society  of  bankers ; 
all  men  that  could  draw  any  money  out  of  the 
trades,  run  with  it  to  Exchange  alley,  to  buy 
stock  and  tallies,  subscribe  to  banks  or  compa 
nies,  or  to  the  exchequer  with  it,  to  put  into 
loans,  and  lend  it  upon  the  advantageous  funds 
settled  by  parliament. 

It  is  meet  to  mention  these  things  for  the  sake 
of  the  people  who  have  gotten  such  great  estates 
by  the  government,  to  let  them  know  from 
whence  the  advantages  they  have  made  did  pro 
ceed,  and  also  for  some  other  reasons  which  will 
appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse. 

The  government,  to  preserve  to  themselves  the 
advantage  of  these  loans,  and  yet  to  avoid  being 
imposed  upon  and  oppressed  by  those  exorbi 
tant  interests  and  encouragements,  about  the 
year  1698  entered  into  measures  to  secure  the 
loan  of  money,  and  yet  lower  the  advantages 
given  to  the  lenders. 

The  first  was  done  by  the  parliament  applying 

themselves  to  restore  credit,  by  a  vote  to  make 

good  all  deficiencies,  and  erecting  a  punctual, 

|  just,  and  fair  management  of  the  payments,  by 

[  which  every  several  engagement  being  honour- 

!  ably   complied  with,  the  credit  of  the  public 
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affairs  revived,  and  the  exorbitances  the  former 
years  were  exposed  to  wore  off,  of  course. 

This  tedious  recapitulation  of  things  will  ap 
pear  less  trouble  to  the  reader,  when  he  sees  the 
use  I  shall  make  of  it. 

Here  may  be  seen  several  things  which,  if  well 
considered,  tend  to  the  lowering  the  high  and 
extravagant  imaginations  of  some  people  with 
respect  to  loans,  credit,  borrowing  and  lending ; 
of  money  to  the  government — such  as  these  : — 

1.  Large   interests,    advantages,   premios  for 
advance  of  money,  and  the  like,  will  bring  in 
loans  in  spite  of  parties,  in  spite  of  deficiencies, 
in  spite  of  all  the  conspiracies  in  the  world  to 
the   contrary  ;    while   a  just,  honourable,   and 
punctual  performance  on  the  part  of   the  go- 
vernment  does  but  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
nation. 

2.  As   the  affairs  of   the  government    have 
made  loans  necessary,  and  they  cannot  go  on 
without    borrowing,    so    the   stream  of    trade 
and  cash  is  so  universally  turned  into   public 
funds,  the  whole  nation  feels  so  much  of  gains, 
so  much  by,  and  depends  so  much  upon,  the  pub 
lic  credit,  that  they  can  no  more  do  without  the 
funds  than  the  funds  can  do  without  the  loan. 

3.  These  borrowings  and  lendings  are  become 
so  much  a  trade,  so  many  families  have  their 
employment  from,  and  get  so  great  estates  by, 
the  negotiating  these  things,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  particular  set  of  men  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
or  to  get  any  such  power  into  their  hands,  as  to 
give  the  government  just  grounds  of  apprehen 
sion  that  this  or  that  party  of  men  can  put  a 
check  to  the  public  affairs,  be  they  Whigs,  Tories, 
city,  court,  banks,  company,  or  what  they  please 
to  call  themselves. 

I  shall  not  tie  myself  to  speak  to  these  apart ; 
the  liberty  of  this  tract  will  not  admit  of  it ;  but 
in  a,  summary  way  you  will  find  the  fact  demon 
strated,  and  the  consequence  evident. 

Men  in  trade,  more  especially  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  are  bound  by  their  interest;  gain  is 
the  end  of  commerce,  where  that  gain  visibly 
attends  the*  adventurer,  as  no  hazard  can  dis 
courage,  so  no  other  obligation  can  prevent,  the 
application. 

Impiger  extremes  currit  Mercator  ad  Indos. 

To  pretend  after  this  that  parties  shall  govern 
mankind  against  their  gain,  is  to  philosophize 
wisely  upon  what  may  be,  and  what  would  be, 
politic  to  bring  to  pass ;  but  what  no  man  can 
say  was  ever  put  in  practice  to  any  perfection, 
or  can  be  so  by  the  common  principles  that 
govern  mankind  in  the  world. 

There  have  been  combinations  in  trade,  and 
people  have  seemed  to  act  counter  to  their  pre 
sent  interests;  nay,  have  gone  on  in  apparent 
loss,  in  pursuance  of  such  combinations ;  but 
they  have  always  been  made  in  order  to  secure  a 
return  of  greater  gain ;  and  therefore  the  laws 
made  against  such  combinations  are  not  made  to 
prevent  people  going  on  to  their  loss,  but  to 
prevent  the  end  of  that  appearing  loss, — viz.,  the 
engrossment  or  monopolizing  of  trade,  to  come 
at  some  advantage  over  others,  and  thereby 
make  an  exorbitant  gain. 

But  it  was  never  yet  heard  that  the  zeal  of 
any  party  i^ot  the  better  so  much  of  their  in 
terest,  as  to  put  a  general  stop  to  the  current 


and  natural  stream  of  their  interest ;  that  a 
people  should  reject  the  fair  and  just  advantages 
which  have  raised  so  many  estates,  and  are  the 
due  supplies  to  the  breaches  made  by  the  war 
upon  general  commerce.  To  talk  that  we  will 
not  lend  money  to  the  government  while  the 
parliament  settles  funds,  allows  interests,  gives 
premios  and  advantages,  is  to  say,  nature  will 
cease;  men  of  money  will  abstain  from  being 
men  loving  to  get  money.  That  tradesmen 
should  cease  to  seek  gain,  and  usurers  to  love 
large  interests  ;  that  men  that  have  gained 
money  should  leave  off  desiring  to  get  more ; 
and  that  zeal  to  a  party  should  prevail  over  zeal 
to  their  families ;  that  men  should  forfeit  their 
interest  for  their  humour,  and  serve  their  politics 
at  the  price  of  their  interest. 

Let  those  that  promise  themselves  these  things 
inquire  among  the  merchants,  and  see  if  parties 
govern  anything  in  trade;  if  there  is  either 
Whig  or  Tory  in  a  good  bargain ;  churchman  or 
dissenter  in  a  good  freight ;  high  church  or  low 
church  in  a  good  adventure ;  if  a  shop-keeper 
sees  a  good  pennyworth;  a  scrivener  a  good 
mortgage ;  a  monied  man  a  good  purchase,  do 
they  ever  ask  what  party  he  is  of  that  parts  with 
it  ?  Nay,  rather  in  spite  of  party  aversions,  do 
we  not  buy,  sell,  lend,  borrow,  enter  into  com 
panies,  partnerships,  and  the  closest  engage 
ments  with  one  another,  nay,  marry  with  one 
another  without  any  questions  of  the  matter  ? 

Let  us  come  to  the  general  body  of  people  as 
fate  has  unhappily  divided  us,  where  are  the 
men,  supposing  a  party  conspiracy  against  the 
government  in  this  matter  of  loan,  where  are  the 
men  who  would  hold  together,  and  refuse  making 
7  per  cent,  of  their  money  to  preserve  the  en 
gagement?  Where  the  men  who  would  stay 
their  hands,  and  lose  the  probability  of  gaining  a 
thousand  pounds  a-year  by  a  lottery?  No.no; 
it  is  not  to  be  done  ;  the  stream  of  desire  after 
gain  runs  too  strong  in  mankind  to  bring  any 
thing  of  that  kind  to  perfection  in  this  age. 
The  thing  is  so  impracticable  in,  its  nature,  that 
it  seems  a  token  of  great  ignorance  in  the 
humour  of  the  age  to  suggest  it;  and  a  man 
would  be  tempted  to  think  those  people  that 
do  suggest  it,  do  not  themselves  believe  what 
they  say  about  it. 

In  the  matter  of  loan,  it  next  comes  in  our 
way  to  inquire  how  does  the  cash  of  the  nation, 
which  is  the  thing  we  are  upon,  stand  divided  ; 
and  how  is  the  government  in  hazard  of  any 
combination  of  this  kind  ?  If  it  be  possible  to 
make  this  inquiry  without  any  party  bias,  and  so 
as  to  give  otfence  to  neither  side,  it  shall  be 
done.  I  do  not  say  who  is  in,  or  who  out ;  who 
has  the  management,  who  had  it,  or  who  would 
have  it :  let  that  stand  as  it  does,  or  may ;  but 
how  do  the  parties  stand  with  respect  to  one 
another,  supposing  any  one  party  would  en 
deavour  to  stagnate  the  general  circulation  of 
credit,  in  prejudice  of  the  other.  As  for  the 
purpose:  — 

Suppose  a  Whig  administration,  and  all  the 
high  churchmen  and  their  appendices,  in  hopes 
to  reduce  them  to  exigencies  in  the  manage 
ment,  should  conspire  together  to  run  down  the 
public  credit,  and  lend  no  money  on  any  of  the 
funds,  vice  versa ;  suppose  a  reverse,  and  the 
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Whigs  in  general  should  do  the  same  thing 
Let  us  inquire ;  are  either  of  these  parties  sc 
rich  in  cash,  so  powerful  in  lending,  that  all  th 
loans  must  depend  upon  their  money ;   or  are 
either  of  those  parties  so  inconsiderable  in  thi 
case,  that  their   support   shall    signify  nothing 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  other?    If  th 
last  were  true,  that  weak  party  could  make  no 
manner  of  figure  in  this  government,  or  be  sign! 
ficant  enough  for  the  sovereign  without  visible 
distraction  to  engage  with.     To  descend  to  par 
ticulars. 

The  notion  in  general,  at  least  among  them 
selves,  that  the  gross  of  the  cash  is  with  the 
Whigs  ;  and  the  Review  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing 
capable  of  some  demonstration,  though  with  his 
good  liking,  it  may  be  said,  he  may  be  mistaken. 
Some  have  gone  a  length  beyond  the  author  o 
the  Review,  and  will  have  it  that  the  money  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  dissenters,  and  will  allow  the 
churchmen,  especially  the  high  churchmen,  to 
have  little  enough  for  themselves,  and,  by  con 
sequence,  less  to  spare  to  the  public  loans. 

Others  will  tell  you  the  high  church  party 
have  a  large  share  of  the  nation's  cash  in  their 
hands  ;  that  they  have  generally  a  proportion  of 
money,  and  beyond  comparison  more  land  than 
the  other.  They  add,  that  as  they  have  more 
land,  they  can  when  they  please  have  more 
money  ;  and  that,  therefore,  though  they  should 
grant  that  the  low  church  and  dissenters,  put 
together,  have  the  most  ready  money,  yet  allow 
ing  them  the  superiority  in  the  lands,  they  can 
fetch  the  money  into  their  own  hands  when 
they  please. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  determine  who  has  most 
land,  or  who  most  money  ;  it  is  my  opinion, 
neither  have  so  much  or  so  little  as  to  render  them 
formidable  or  contemptible  to  one  another  iu 
the  matter  of  loan.  Both  sides  have  enough  to 
be  useful  to,  and  both  sides  have  little  enough  to 
stand  in  need  of  one  another ;  and  in  this  divi 
sion  the  balance  of  parties  (which  at  this  time  is 
the  only  felicity  that  we  can  find  in  having  any 
parties  at  all)  does  consist. 

I  make  no  difficulty  to  acknowledge,  that 
where  the  land  is,  there  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  real  wealth  in  the  nation.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
in  this  or  that  party  exclusive  :  that  the  gentle 
men  who  call  themselves  of  the  high  party  have 
a  great  share  of  the  land  is  most  certain,  but 
that  they  have  so  much  more  than  the  Whigs 
and  dissenters  joined,  as  some  will  allege,  I  can 
not  determine.  No  doubt,  where  the  land  is 
there  can  be  no  want  of  money,  because  land 
will  at  any  time  raise  money,  whereas  money 
without  the  assistance  of  trade,  landed  men,  or 
governments,  can  operate  no  way,  but,  like  the 
viper,  preying  upon  itself. 

This  leads  me  to  examine  the  difference  be 
tween  loan  and  fund  in  this  case  ;  examining 
which,  something  may,  perhaps,  come  to  light 
for  our  instruction,  which  has  not  been  much 
thought  of  before. 

Solomon  tells  us  "  the  borrower  is  servant  to 
the  lender ;"  but,  with  the  wise  man's  leave,  in 
this  case  it  is  not  so.  Solomon  is  then  to  be  un 
derstood  speaking  of  the  poor  borrowing  wretch, 
who  borrowed  upon  the  foot  of  charity  and  com 
passion  ;  and  therefore  he  just  before  says,  "the 


poor  use  many  entreaties,  but.  the  rich  answer 
roughly."  The  poor  man  that  borrows  on  his 
single  promise,  to  supply  his  urgent  necessity, 
uses  entreaties,  as  we  may  say,  he  begs  to  bor 
row  ;  but  the  rich  lender  is  surly,  hardly  consents, 
answers  roughly,  and  is  with  difficulty  brought 
to  lend. 

But  we  are  to  distinguish  hive  between  Solo 
mon's  borrower,  described  as  above,  and  he  that 
borrows  on  a  sufficient  current  security.  He  is 
no  more  servant  to  the  lender  than  the  lender  is 
i servant  to  him;  having  an  unquestioned  secu 
rity  to  give,  he  scorns  to  ask  you  twice;  but  if 
you  do  not  think  fit  to  lend  your  money,  he  goes 
to  another. 

This  is  apparent  in  the  public  securities,  as 
well  as  in  private ;  and  will  make  it  out,  if  ever 
put  to  the  test,  that  the  people  of  England  stand 
in  as  much  need  of  the  funds  to  lend  their  money 
upon,  as  the  government  stands  in  need  of  their 
money  upon  those  funds.  I  prove  this  by  a 
matter  of  fact,  fresh  in  your  memories,  and  un 
deniable  in  all  its  circumstances.  In  the  begin 
ning  of  the  war,  when  the  money  lay  abroad  in 
trade,  the  knowledge  of  affairs  young,  and  the 
people  not  apprised  of  the  thing,  the  anticipa 
tions  upon  taxes  and  loans  came  heavy,  and  were 
small :  what  drew  them  on  ?  Large  premios, 
high  interests,  chances  of  prizes,  survivorship, 
and  the  like. 

Thus,  when  the  necessities  of  the  government 
were  great,  and  their  credit  young  to  borrow, 
the  lenders  made  their  market ;  but  when  the 
government  found  themselves  rich  in  funds,  their 
demands,  though  great,  yet  not  pressing,  credit 
established,  the  parliament,  the  great  fund  of 
funds,  and  centre  of  credit,  ready  to  make  good 
deficiencies,  and  leaving  no  room  for  jealousies 
n  the  minds  of  the  people,  what  was  the  case? 
You  took  off  your  premios,  you  drew  more  lot 
teries  for  sixteen  years,  you  lowered  your  in 
terest,  you  brought  your  annuities  from  14  to 
7  per  cent,  and  your  interest  on  tallies  from  7  to 
6  per  cent,  per  annum.  From  7  per  cent,  upon 
exchequer  bills  you  came  down  to  4  per  cent., 
and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  The  necessity 
of  the  lenders  being  more  to  lodge  their  money 
"or  improvement,  than  the  necessity  of  the  bor 
rowers  was  to  ask,  they  came  always  down  to 
your  price  ;  and  had  you  brought  the  general  in 
terest  of  loans  to  4  per  cent.,  they  must  have  come 
down,  for  money  is  no  longer  money  than  it  can 
>e  improved.  Nay,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  eager 
ness  of  the  people  to  bring  in  their  money  in 
creased  as  the  advantages  of  lending  decreased. 
Having  no  way  to  improve  it  better,  they  were 
under  an  absolute  necessity  of  bringing  it  in,  for 
the  sake  of  the  improvement. 

Are  these  any  of  the  people  who  can  be  sup 
posed  to  say  to  the  parliament  they  will  not  lend 
their  money  ?  It  would  almost  provoke  a  man 
to  laugh  at  them.  You  won't  lend  your  money  ? 
Why,  what  will  you  do  with  it  ? 

Perhaps  you  won't  lend  it  to  the  government ; 
well,  you  will  then  lend  it  upon  private  security, 
upon  land,  and  the  like.  Why,  then,  those  you 
lend  it  to  will  lend  it  to  the  government,  and  so 
the  malice  of  the  affair  will  be  lost  and  the  ad 
vantage  too.  Will  you  run  it  into  trade  ?  Do 
so  by  all  means.  Some  of  those  hands  it  will 
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circulate  through  will  lend  it  to  the  government. 
Your  very  export  and  import  is  a  loan  to  the 
government.  In  short,  the  government  shall 
have  your  money  first  or  last,  do  what  you  will 
with  it. 

Suppose  it  were  possible  to  divide  this  nation 
into  two  parts,  the  landed  men  and  the  monied 
men,  and  the  government  were  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  first  against  the  consent  of  the 
last ;  and  the  monied  men  knowing  the  landed 
men  could  not  carry  on  the  war  without  money, 
resolved  to  lend  them  none,  I  mean  as  a  govern 
ment,  what  course  should  the  landed  men  take  ? 

In  my  opinion,  they  should  pass  an  act,  that 
none  of  those  people  should  be  admitted  to  lend 
any  money  to  the  government  at  all.  What, 
then,  would  be  the  consequence  ?  They  would 
be  immediately  distressed  with  the  weight  of 
money  without  improvement  ;  they  would 
eagerly  lend  it  to  the  landed  men  at  4  per  cent, 
upon  their  land  ;  and  they  again  lending  it  to  the 
government  at  6  and  7  per  cent.,  the  govern 
ment  would  be  supplied,  and  the  landed  men 
would  get  3  per  cent,  by  the  other  men's  money. 
I  am  not  making  application ;  but  let  any  of 
the  present  parties,  who  boast  of  their  having 
the  gross  of  the  money,  reflect  what  they  would 
say,  if  an  act  were  to  pass,  that  no  Whig's 
money,  or  no  dissenter's  money,  or  no  high- 
churchman's  money,  should  be  accepted  upon 
loan  ;  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  a  transfer 
upon  any  stock,  or  to  buy  any  annuity;  the  com 
plaint  would  be  very  loud  of  their  being  ex 
cluded  the  common  advantages  of  their  fellow 
subjects,  and  that  paying  their  share  of  taxes, 
they  ought  to  have  room  for  equal  improve 
ments,  and  ought  not  to  be  excluded :  and  this 
is  true  too ;  it  would  be  hard.  Then  they  would 
run  about  to  their  friends  among  the  contrary 
party,  shelter  their  money  under  their  names, 
and  perhaps  give  £  percent,  or  1  per  cent,  commis 
sion  to  others  to  lend,  buy,  and  transfer  for  them. 
And  what  would  the  government  fed  in  all  this  ? 
The  case  is  this ;  no  party  can  be  so  foolish 
to  think  they  can  be  able  to  stop  the  loan  of 
money  to  the  government,  nor  need  the  govern 
ment  think  of  putting  the  laws  in  execution 
against  such  combination  (though,  if  any  such 
appeared,  no  doubt  they  might  be  prosecuted). 
Keep  up  but  the  credit  of  parliament,  and  let 
that  parliament  find  funds.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  party  of  men  to  stop  the  current  of  loans, 


any  more  than  they  can  stop  the  tide  at  London 
bridge  in  its  constant  course  of  flux  and  reflux 
from  and  to  the  sea. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  French  have  agents 
among  us  who  would  be  glad  to  weaken  our 
hands  in  the  war,  and  prevent  our  supplies  for 
that  purpose.  From  them  it  must  be  that  these 
notions  creep  into  people's  heads.  Englishmen 
cannot,  in  their  common  senses,  be  so  weak  ; 
telling  us  that  we  shall  have  no  loans,  is  much 
at  one  to  telling  us  we  shall  have  no  recruits  to 
our  army ;  as,  while  you  can  pay  armies,  you 
shall  never  want  men  ;  so,  while  you  can  pay 
interest,  you  shall  never  want  loans. 

The  estates  which  some  men  boast  of,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  lend,  and  made  bold 
enough  to  threaten  a  stop  of  it,  were  gained  by 
lending.  Those  that  have  them  are  too  eager  to 
increase  them,  those  that  want  them,  too  eager 
to  gain  them  by  the  same  method,  and  all  too 
covetous  and  too  selfish  not  to  come  into  airy 
good  proposal. 

The  worst  these  men  can  do  is,  by  making 
things  appear  backward,  to  raise  the  rate  of 
interests  and  move  the  parliament  to  add  some 
thing  to  the  usual  encouragements  for  lending ; 
and  if  the  nation  pays  this,  who  have  they  to 
blame  for  it  ?  Yet,  neither  will  they  be  able  to 
do  this,  the  present  credit  of  the  British  parlia 
ment  putting  it  out  of  their  power,  for  as  the 
necessity  of  lending  will  prompt  on  one  hand, 
the  undoubted  security  of  parliamentary  credit 
removes  all  the  jealousies  our  party  men  would 
raise  on  the  other. 

The  zeal  some  men  show  for  their  country,  as 
well  as  justice  to  the  government,  is  nevertheless 
very  conspicuous  in  this ;  who  (first)  to  glorify 
their  party  prejudices,  would  have  the  war  mis 
carry,  rather  than  money  should  be  lent,  while 
such  men  manage  as  they  pretend  not  to  like : 
(secondly)  reproach  some  people  with  designs  to 
make  peace  with  France,  and  yet  endeavour,  by 
discouraging  loans,  to  render  it  impossible  for 
them  to  carry  on  the  war. 

But  both  these  will  be  disappointed  :  while  the 
parliament  supports  credit,  and  good  funds  sup 
port  the  parliament,  money  will  come  in  as  na 
turally  as  fire  will  ascend,  or  water  flow ;  nor 
will  it  be  in  the  power  of  our  worst  enemies  to 
prevent  it. 

If  the  author  of  this  appears  again  in  public, 
it  may  be  upon  the  subject  of  FUNDS. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  turn  of  public  affairs  in  1710,  when  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  was  replaced  by  Lord  Dart 
mouth,  and  Harley  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  gave  a  shock  to  credit  that  was  as 
embarrassing  to  the  ministers  as  it  was  injurious 
to  all  parties.  Discouraging  as  were  the  pros 
pects  of  De  Foe,  he  was  not  for  sacrificing  his 
country  to  the  interests  of  party,  and  was 
therefore  averse  to  any  measure  of  annoyance 
that  involved  so  serious  a  thing  as  public  credit. 
That  his  motives  might  not  be  mistaken,  he 
says : — "  I  believe  no  man  will  deny  that  this  is 
the  most  critical  time  for  a  man  that  writes  of 
public  affairs.  I  know  but  one  man  in  the  world 
so  qualified ;  and  find  him  where  you  will,  this 
must  be  his  character— he  must  be  one  that, 
searching  into  the  depths  of  truth,  dare  speak  her 
aloud  in  the  most  dangerous  times ;  that  fears 
no  power,  courts  no  favours,  is  subject  to  no 
interest,  bigoted  to  no  party,  and  will  be  a  hypo 
crite  for  no  gain.  I  will  not  say,  '  I  am  the 
man,'  I  leave  that  to  posterity.  If  I  have  had 
any  friends,  it  is  amongst  those  that  are  turned 
out;  and  if  I  had  the  power  to  lead,  per 
haps  I  should  have  them  all  in  again.  If 
Tories,  Jacobites,  High-flyers,  and  madmen  are 
to  come  in,  I  am  against  them.  I  ask  them  no 
favour,  I  make  no  court  to  them,  nor  am  I 
going  about  to  please  them ;  and  yet  I  expect 
not  to  oblige  those  that  I  think  the  best  of." 
De  Foe  here  remonstrates  with  the  Whigs  for 
giving  into  the  national  power,  by  withdrawing 
their  property  from  the  funds  whilst  in  a  state 
of  depression,  and  thus  enriching  the  Tories  at 
their  expense.  This  was  the  more  unwise,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  stock  was  in  their  hands,  and  by 
contributing  to  a  further  depression,  they  assisted 
in  their  own  impoverishment.* 


•  Review,  VII,  233-235. 


Our  author  exhorts  the  Whigs  to  support  the 
national  credit  by  an  appeal  to  their  public 
spirit.  "  Let  the  public  affairs  go  into  what 
hands  they  will,"  says  he,  "  your  concern  for  the 
nation  must  not  lessen  ;  nor  must  you  do  any 
thing  that  may  let  in  a  bloody,  popish,  and 
faithless  tyrant  upon  Europe  and  upon  the 
Protestant  interest.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  a  Tory  administration,  and  the  old  game  of 
persecution  revived  among  us ;  to  see  the  Tole 
ration  broken,  the  Union  invaded,  the  Whigs 
trampled  upon,  and  the  Dissenters  harassed  and 
plundered  as  I  have  seen  them ;  but  if  it  must 
come  to  that  hard  choice,  I  had  rather  see 
all  this  than  France  triumphant,  the  Queen 
dethroned,  and  the  Pretender  and  popery  esta 
blished.  In  short,  we  have  but  one  interest 
as  Englishmen,  whatever  interest  we  may  have 
as  to  parties ;  and  though  I  abhor  the  ty 
rannical  principles  of  some  men  among  us,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  this — England  or  France, — 
the  Queen  or  the  Pretender,— the  Church  of 
England  or  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  choice  is 
easy  to  an  honest  man."  It  was  the  opinion  of 
De  Foe,  that  let  the  ministry  be  who  or  what 
they  may,  neither  we  nor  they  ought  to  do  any 
thing  by  way  of  party  disgust  that  may  endanger 
the  public  safety,  and  in  support  of  this  principle 
he  published  his  '  Essay  upon  Public  Credit,' 
which  he  immediately  followed  out  with  the 
'  Essay  on  Loans,'  the  object  of  which  was  to 
dispel  the  alarm  which  still  continued  in  con 
sequence  of  the  backwardness  of  the  Whigs  to 
invest  their  money  in  government  securities. 
At  the  close  of  the  latter  work,  the  author  says, 
that  "  If  he  appears  again  in  public,  it  may  be 
upon  the  subject  of  the  funds."  But  no  such 
treatise  of  De  Foe  is  known,  and  perhaps  it  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  success  of  Harley's 
scheme  for  a  lottery. 


AN  ESSAY 

UPON     PUBLIC     CREDIT. 


THE  world  being  so  full  of  politicians,  and  so 
many  authors  having  of  late  turned  statesmen,  it 
behoves  me  to  lay  everything  down  exceeding 
plain  as  I  go  on.  The  subject  is  nice,  the  age 
abusive,  the  town  full  of  observers  and  reviewers, 
who  write  to  please  and  content  the  notions  of 
men,  who,  directed  by  their  interest  and  parties, 
differ  even  with  themselves.  Reason,  it  is  true, 
is  dictator  in  the  society  of  mankind  ;  from  her 
there  ought  to  lie  no  appeal ;  but  here  we  want 
a  Pope  in  our  philosophy,  to  be  the  infallible 
judge  of  what  is  or  is  not  reason. 

I  am  to  speak  of  what  all  people  are  busy 
about,  but  not  one  in  forty  understand ;  every 
man  has  a  concern  in  it,  few  know  what  it  is,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  define  or  describe  it.  If  a  man  goes 
about  to  explain  it  by  words,  he  rather  struggles 
to  lose  himself  in  the  wood  than  bring  others 
out  of  it.  It  is  best  described  by  itself;  'tis  like 
the  wind  that  blows  where  it  lists  ;  we  hear  the 
sound  thereof,  but  hardly  know  whence  it  comes 
or  whither  it  goes. 

Like  the  soul  in  the  body,  it  acts  on  all  sub 
stance,  yet  is  itself  immaterial ;  it  gives  motion, 
yet  itself  cannot  be  said  to  exist ;  it  creates  forms, 
yet  has  itself  no  form  ;  it  is  neither  quantity  or 
quality  ;  it  has  no  whereness,  or  whenness,  site, 
or  habit.  If  I  should  say  it  is  the  essential  sha 
dow  of  something  that  is  not,  should  I  not  puzzle 
the  thing  rather  than  explain  it,  and  leave  you 
and  myself  more  in  the  dark  than  we  were  before  ? 
To  come  at  a  direct  and  clear  understanding 
of  the  thing,  the  best  method  will  be  to  describe 
its  operations  rather  than  define  its  nature  ;  to 
show  how  it  acts,  rather  than  how  it  exists ;  am 
what  it  does,  rather  than  what  it  is. 

Trade,  as  the  author  of  the  '  Review*  has  tolc 
ne,  and  who  I  can  better  submit  to  learn  of  on 
that  subject  than  some  other  he  talks  more 
about,  "was  derived  by  convenience  from  th 
profitable  exchanging  of  goods  from  nation  t 
nation,  and  from  place  to  place,  as  people  in 
creasing  found  their  neighbours  possessed  ofwha 
they  wanted,  and  themselves  having  to  spare  o 
what  their  neighbouring  countries  did  not  pro 
duce."  This  we  now  call  barter,  and  it  is  not 
much  in  use  as  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  commerce 
in  the  world. 

The  Britons  inhabiting  this  island  were  foun 
to  exchange  their  block  tin  with  the  Pheniciu 
merchants  for  spices,  wines,  and  oils,  even  Ion 
before  Julius  Cncsar  set  his  foot  upon  this  islanc 


But  as  trade  increased,  two  accidents  fell  in 
as  effects,  being  the  great  mediums  of  universal 
commerce,  the  vehicle  in  which  trade  is  preserved 
or  administered  throughout  the  world ;  these 
were  money  and  credit. 

This  thing,  called  commerce,  flourishing  and 
extending  every  way  into  all  the  corners  of 
he  world,  the  nations  fell  generally  into  dealing 
with  one  another;  yet  trade  found  itself  unsuffer- 
.bly  straitened  and  perplexed  for  want  of  a 
general  species  of  a  complete  intrinsic  worth,  as 
;he  medium  to  supply  the  defect  of  exchanging, 
and  to  make  good  the  balance,  where  a  nation, 
or  a  market,  or  a  merchant  demanded  of  another 
a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than  either  the  buyer 
tiad  goods  to  answer,  or  the  seller  had  occasion 
to  take  back. 

This  nothing  could  be  found  in  the  world  of  uni 
versal  and  intrinsic  worth  enough  to  answer  but 
metals,  as  being  neither  consuming  in  quality,  bulky 
n  carriage,  or  useless  in  nature.  Of  these  metals 
several  nations  adhered  a  long  time  to  such  as 
their  own  country  produced  ;  but  gold  and  silver, 
by  their  mere  intrinsic  worth,  prevailed;  and 
they  alone  retain  the  universal  character,  as  it 
may  be  called,  in  all  payments  of  whatever  kind 
in  the  world. 

The  course  of  trade  being  thus  turned  from 
exchanging  of  goods  for  goods,  or  delivering  and 
taking  to  selling  and  paying,  all  the  bargains  in 
the  world  are  now  stated  upon  the  foot  of  a  price 
in  money  ;  and  though  it  be  at  any  time  an  ex 
change  of  goods  for  goods,  yet  even  those  goods 
are  on  either  side  rated  at  a  price  in  money. 

Though  this  was  a  great  assistance  to  trade, 
and  gave  a  liberty  to  the  increase  of  commerce 
more  than  ever  it  had  before,  yet  such  was  the 
great  increase  of  trade  that  it  even  overrun  the 
money  itself,  and  all  the  specie  in  the  world  could 
not  answer  the  demand,  or  be  ready  just  at  the 
time  trade  called  for  it.  This  occasioned  that 
when  A  bought  more  goods  of  B  than  A  had 
money  to  pay  for,  and  B  having  no  need  of  any 
goods  that  A  had  to  sell,  it  behoved  that  A  should 
leave  his  goods  with  B  for  a  certain  time,  in  which 
A  was  to  provide  the  money  for  the  said  goods ; 
and  this  was  done  both  from  the  occasion  B  had 
to  sell  his  goods,  the  occasion  A  had  to  buy  them, 
and  the  opinion  B  had  of  A's  integrity  and  ability 
for  payment. 

And  this  is  the  great  thing  called  CREDIT. 
Credit  is   a   consequence,  not  a  cause ;   the 
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effect  of  a  substance,  not  a  substance ;  'tis  the  sun 
shine,  not  the  sun ;  the  quickening  something, 
call  it  what  you  will,  that  gives  life  to  trade, 
gives  being  to  the  branches,  and  moisture  to 
the  root ;  'tis  the  oil  of  the  wheel,  the  marrow  in 
the  bones,  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  the  spirits 
in  the  heart  of  all  the  negoce,  trade,  cash,  and 
commerce  in  the  world. 

It  is  produced  and  grows  insensibly  from  fair 
and  upright  dealing,  punctual  compliance,  honour 
able  performance  of  contracts  and  covenants  ;  in 
short,  'tis  the  offspring  of  universal  probity. 

'Tis  apparent,  even  by  its  nature,  'tfe  no  way 
dependent  upon  persons,  parliaments,  or  any  par 
ticular  men  or  set  of  men,  as  such,  in  the  world, 
but  upon  their  conduct  and  just  behaviour.  Cre 
dit  never  was  chained  to  men's  names,  but  to 
their  actions  ;  not  to  families,  clans,  or  collections 
of  men  ;  no,  not  to  nations  :  'tis  the  honour,  the 
justice,  the  fair  dealing,  and  the  equal  conduct  of 
men,  bodies  of  men,  nations,  and  people,  that 
raise  the  thing  called  credit  among  them  :  where 
soever  this  is  found,  credit  will  live  and  thrive, 
grow  and  increase  ;  where  this  is  wanting,  let  all 
the  power  and  wit  of  man  join  together,  they  can 
neither  give  her  being,  or  preserve  her  life. 

Arts  have  been  tried  on  various  occasions  in 
the  world  to  raise  credit ;  art  has  be§n  found 
able,  with  more  ease,  to  destroy  credit  than  to 
raise  it :  the  force  of  art,  assisted  by  the  punctual, 
fair,  and  just  dealing  above  said,  may  have  done 
much  to  form  a  credit  upon  the  face  of  things ;  but 
we  find  still  the  honour  would  have  done  it  with 
out  the  art,  but  never  the  art  without  the  honour. 
Nor  will  money  itself,  which  Solomon  says  an 
swers  all  things,  purchase  this  thing  called  credit, 
or  restore  it  when  lost. 

It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  credit  without  this  pro 
bity  ;  honesty  will  raise  credit  without  money ; 
but  all  the  money  in  the  world  will  not  raise  cre 
dit  without  the  principle.  D  was  a  prince  of 
high  birth,  a  great  character  for  wit,  gallantry, 
and  all  the  perfections  of  a  duke  and  peer  of  one 
of  the  politest  nations  in  Europe  ;  he  had,  besides, 
a  noble  fortune,  built  great  edifices,  purchased 
great  houses,  maintained  a  vast  equipage,  and  did 
everything  with  the  air  of  an  exquisite  and  most 
accomplished  gentleman  ;  he  had  a  vast  fortune, 
great  offices  at  court,  nor  did  he  ever  want 
money ;  his  stewards  were  never  without  20,000 
pistoles  in  cash  ;  if  any  sum,  however  great,  was 
wanting  to  support  any  point  of  honour  for  his 
play,  or  to  purchase  what  he  had  his  eye  upon, 
he  knew  how  to  produce  it ;  yet  the  barber  would 
not  trust  him  for  a  periwig ;  the  coachmaker 
would  not  let  his  chariot  go  home  with  a  new  set 
of  wheels.  What  was  the  matter?  He  would 
pay  nobody  generously  or  honourably  ;  he  would 
be  surrounded  with  duns  as  he  came  out  of  his 
palace,  and  would  go  incognito  to  court  to  prevent 
being  insulted :  the  sbirri,  or  provost's  men  at 
Paris,  would  stop  his  coach  in  the  street ;  he  has 
been  forced  to  call  a  chair,  and  leave  his  coach 
and  horses  in  their  possession. 

The  thing  was  plain ;  he  had  no  credit ;  his 
great  estate,  his  high  birth  and  quality,  his  equi 
page,  his  vast  quantity  of  gold  plate,  his  large 
cash,  they  would  not  add  one  inch  to  the  stature 
of  his  credit ;  but  he  lived  as  if  he  was  poor,  and 
was  less  esteemed  in  the  shops  of  the  marchands 


than  a  private  gentleman ;  nay,  than  one  of  the 
bourgeois ;  I  had  almost  said  than  a  shoemaker 
in  the  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  S is  a  gentleman  of  a 

moderate  fortune,  compared  to  the  other,  but  is 
also  a  man  of  quality  ;  he  lives  nobly,  though  fru 
gally;  keeps  a  good  equipage,  a  handsome  family ; 
does  not  lay  up  much,  his  generous  nature  will 
not  permit  it ;  but  he  pays  punctually ;  no  man 
comes  twice  for  his  money :  if  a  tradesman  leaves 
his  bill,  he  buys  no  more  of  him  till  he  comes  for 
his  money ;  he  never  dines  till  his  wine  is  paid 
for ;  he  wears  no  clothes  that  the  tailor  or  mercer 
can  reproach  him  for,  and  call  theirs  as  he  goes 
along  the  street.  Instead  of  having  his  door 
crowded  with  duns,  and  his  steward  bribed  to  pay, 
he  is  rather  crowded  with  shopkeepers  to  petition 
for  his  custom ;  his  servants  are  teazed  to  pro 
cure  their  lord  to  buy  here  or  there,  and  every 
one  studies  to  leave  his  goods  for  approbation. 
The  tradesmen  are  ready  to  fight  who  shall  get 
in  his  goods,  and  sell  often  to  loss,  to  under 
rate  one  another.  What's  the  matter?  Credit 
stands  at  his  door  ;  honour  lives  there,  and  credit 
is  her  handmaid.  The  count  deals  justly,  pays 
punctually ;  every  man's  demands  are  answered  ; 
credit  courts  him  ;  he  shall  have  her  favour  whe 
ther  he  will  use  her  or  no. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge ;  experience  tells  us 
the  same  thing  in  all  cases,  whether  private  or 
public,  personal  or  national. 

Credit  is  the  consequence  of  just  and  honour 
able  dealing ;  fair  proposals  punctually  performed 
will  bring  credit,  let  the  person  or  people  be  who 
they  will.  How  do  we  trade  among  the  Turks, 
and  trust  the  Mahometans,  one  of  whose  doctrines 
in  the  Alcoran  is,  not  to  keep  faith  with  Chris 
tians?  They  have  obtained  it  by  a  just,  punctual, 
and  honourable  practice  in  trade,  and  you  credit 
them  without  scruple;  nay,  rather  than  a 
Christian. 

Upon  this  foundation  I  build  what  I  am  in 
hand  with,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  present  case  • 
I  know  no  persons  or  parties  in  my  argument :  this 
Lord  Treasurer,  or  another  Lord  Treasurer,  or 
no  Lord  Treasurer,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  me ; 
a  bank  or  no  bank,  'tis  all  one  ;  I'll  sell  none  of 
my  tallies  or  annuities,  I'll  discount  no  exchequer 
bills.  Dissolve  the  parliament  or  not  dissolve  the 
parliament,  'tis  all  one  to  me ;  I  neither  fear,  de 
sire,  or  am  anxious  about  either ;  nor  can  I  see 
so  much  cause  for  an  alarm  among  our  people 
that  have  money  as  if  credit  was  pinned  to  the 
girdle  of  a  man,  or  waited  at  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons  :  the  thing  is  a  mistake,  credit  at 
tends  the  honourable  management  of  your  trea 
surers,  your  exchequers,  your  parliaments,  whe 
ther  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

I  do  not  examine  what  politic  reasons  may  in 
duce  her  Majesty  to  change  or  remove  her  great 
men  in  the  ministry  ;  I  inquire  not  whether  her 
Majesty  purposes  to  dissolve  parliament,  or  to 
let  them  sit ;  these  things  are  not  concerned  in  our 
case.  The  late  Lord  Treasurer,  I  allow,  has 
done  honourably,  has  managed  the  finances 
with  great  and '  unusual  dexterity,  and  has 
acquired  thereby  the  fame  of  the  best  officer 
that  has  for  many  years  acted  in  that  post ;  I 
could  be  content  to  spend  a  whole  page  in  his 
praise ;  the  nation  is  infinitely  obliged  to  him, 
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and  his  royal  mistress,  no  doubt,  has  received 
infinite  satisfaction  in  his  conduct,  as  appears  by 
rejecting  all  attempts  against  him,  and  keeping 
him  so  long  in  a  post  of  so  great  trust. 

But  after  this  is  said,  Credit,  which  has  been 
for  some  years  the  nation's  happy  guest,  by 
whose  aid  such  mighty  things  have  been  done, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  sole  property  of  my  Lord 
T  .  r  personally  -.  it  is  not  singly  entailed 
upon  his  family,  or  his  name ;  this  would  be  to 
go  a  length  his  lordship  himself  has  more  modesty 
than  to  claim ;  nor  would  his  lordship  be  well 
pleased  with  any  that  could  think  such  coarse 
kind  of  flattery  would  oblige  him. 

Our  credit  in  this  case  is  a  public  thing ;  it  is 
rightly  called  by  some  of  our  writers,  national 
credit;  the  word  denominates  its  original ;  'tis 
produced  by  the  nation's  probity,  the  honour  and 
exact  performing  national  engagements.  In  this 
the  great  officers  of  the  treasury  and  exchequer 
are,  as  we  may  say,  perfectly  passive ;  their 
business  is  indeed  active;  so  the  wheels  of  a 
clock,  their  business  is  to  go  round  ;  but  they  are 
subject  to  the  influence  of  their  position,  the 
operation  of  the  springs  and  wheels  that  guide 
their  motion,  by  which  they  act  passively,  if  that 
may  be  said,  that  is,  of  mere  necessity  ;  and  the 
punctual  pointing  of  the  hand  to  the  lines  showing 
the  hour,  the  minutes,  and  the  seconds,  are 
consequences  of  these  motions.  These  indeed 
tell  us  that  the  wheels  are  good,  perfectly  made, 
exactly  placed,  and  move  to  a  truth  ;  but  the 
honour  redounds  to  the  workman,  who  placed 
them  in  that  exact  order,  adapted  them  to  their 
several  uses,  and  placed  such  springs  and  wheels 
about  them,  which  by  their  like  exactness,  but  all 
derived  from  the  same  original,  oblige  every  part 
punctually  to  perform  the  end  of  the  whole 
movement. 

Credit  is  not  the  effect  of  this  or  that  wheel 
in  the  government  moving  regular  and  just  to 
its  proper  work ;  but  of  the  whole  movement, 
acting  by  the  force  of  its  true  original  motion, 
according  to  the  exquisite  design  of  the  director 
of  the  whole  frame. 

Thus  the  honour,  the  probity,  the  exact, 
punctual  management  which  has  raised  our 
credit  to  the  pitch  it  is  now  arrived  at,  has  not 
been  merely  the  great  wheel  in  the  nation's 
clock-work,  that  turned  about  the  treasure,  but 
the  great  spring  that  turned  about  that  wheel, 
and  this  is  the  queen  and  the  parliament.  The 
one  the  spring  (still  keeping  to  the  allegory) 
that  gives  motion  or  life  to  the  whole ;  the  other, 
the  balance  or  pendulum  that  regulates  that 
motion,  keeps  it  true  to,  and  exact  in,  the  per 
formance  of  the  general  work,  viz.,  the  equal 
and  punctual  dividing  the  smallest  measures  of 
time. 

This  nice  case  requires  me  a  little  to  descend 
to  particulars,  and  touch  matter  of  fact  nearer 
than  was  intended  ;  what  is  it  has  restored  and 
recovered  the  nation's  credit  from  the  breaches 
made  in  it?  The  answering  this  necessarily 
requires  that  I  should  also  r.sk  what  made  the 
former  breaches  in  our  credit?  I  shall  do  this 
as  modestly  as  I  can ;  for  it  is  not  the  present 
work  to  open  sores,  but  to  heal  them,  to  prevent 
more  from  breaking  out. 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  sunk  our  credit 


I  and  made  the  breaches  in  it  in  the  late  reign, 
;  were  the  settling  funds  that  were  in  themselves 
,  deficient,  and  making  no  provision  to  supply 
I  those  deficiencies.  Some  would  perhaps  go  far 
ther,  and  say,  it  was  settling  funds  that  were 
not  probable,  and  whose  deficiencies  were  visible. 
I  shall  not  go  that  length  ;  the  error  was  in  the 
original ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the  de 
ficiency  of  these  funds  upon  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  for  the  time  being,  it  would  be 
still  harder  to  blame  them  for  the  parliament 
not  supplying  those  deficiencies.  Some  may 
have  said  they  were  to  blame  in  the  first  act, 
because  it  was  their  work  to  provide  funds,  and 
the  parliament  only  gave  what  they  asked; 
that  they  took  them  and  went  away  satisfied,  as 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  occasion,  and 
that  they  were  judges  of  the  probability :  I  am 
not  of  that  mind,  though  it  is  not  to  my  purpose 
here  to  debate  it.  But  this  is  certain,  the  not 
supplying  the  deficiencies  upon  the  repeated 
application  of  the  persons  whose  estates  lay  in 
those  deficiencies,  seemed  wholly  to  lie  at  the 
door  of  the  parliament,  and  this  brought  the 
tallies  on  those  funds  to  intolerable,  unheard-of 
discounts,  to  the  ruin  of  all  that  we  called 
credit. 

What  then  has  raised  this  credit  ?  I  hope  I 
do  not  detract  from  the  just  character  of  him 
whom  one  calls  the  great  guide  of  the  nation's 
treasure,  if  I  say  it  was  something  else  than 
lordships'  management ;  something  prior  to  it, 
in  which  that  national  honour  and  justice,  re 
solution  of  punctual  payment,  and  concern  for 
|  the  means  of  it,  appeared,  which  put  life  into  the 
I  nation,  and  made  those  people  that  had  money 
t  think  it  as  safe,  as  well  deposited,  and  the  prin 
cipal  in  as  good  hands  as  in  their  own  ;  so  that 
they  were  perfectly  easy  in  adventuring  their 
money,  and  the  longer  this  went  on,  the  for 
warder  were  the  people  to  bring  in  their  money. 
Nay,  so  forward,  that  the  faster  the  government 
lowered  their  interest,  the  more  eager  were  the 
people  to  bring  in  their  money 

Let  us  see  where  this  began,  and  this  will  toll 
us  whose  doing  it  was.  After  the  first  session 
|  of  parliament  of  her  present  majesty,  the  queen 
acquainted  the  house  that  the  funds  had  more 
than  answered  the  sums  they  were  given  for : 
there  was  the  capital  wound  of  deficiency  healed 
at  once.  That  tho  overplus  should  be  applied, 
j&c.  There  was  an  assurance  that  all  defi 
ciencies,  if  any  happened,  should  be  made  good. 
This  gave  the  parliament  part  a  brightness  that 
revived  the  spirits  of  the  people,  helped  open 
their  purses,  which  had  been  so  long  closed,  and 
caused  taxes  to  be  raised  without  murmuring. 

The  queen  acted  the  next  part ;  her  majesty 
Igave  constant  assurances  that  everything  given 
should  be  rightly  applied  ;  and  to  encourage  her 
people,  and  show  she  was  willing  to  bear  a  part  of 
their  burthen,  the  queen  generously  threw  in  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  her  own  money,  ap 
propriated  for  the  civil  list,  to  case  the  nation  of 
so  much  in  that  year's  burthen.  These  were 
steps  no  prince  ever  was  known  to  take  before. 
After  this  you  never  heard  a  complaint  of  the 
heavy  burthen  of  the  taxes,  though  greater  far 
than  any  raised  in  the  former  reign :  on  the  con 
trary,  the  more  you  raised,  the  easier  thny  were 
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paid ;  the  more  the  nation  ran  in  debt,  the  higher 
their  credit  rose  every  day.  After  this,  you  never 
had  any  commissioners  of  accounts  asked  for,  or 
any  question  about  misapplication.  No  man  need 
go  far  for  a  reason  for  this  ;  the  credit  centred 
all  in  the  queen,  whose  concern  was  so  visible  for 
her  people's  good,  that  she  would  suffer  no  misap 
plications;  that  she  would  employ  none  but  those 
in  whom  she  could  place  entire  confidence,  whose 
probity  and  exactness  her  majesty  could  answer 
for  to  herself,  and  was  well  assured  she  might  be 
safe  in. 

"Tis  no  way  lessening  the  honour  of  the  ser 
vants  her  majesty  chose,  to  say  that  the  nation's 
credit  depends  not  on  the  reputation  of  their 
conduct,  but  on  her  majesty's  care  in  choosing 
such  men,  whose  conduct  would  perform  all  the 
nation  could  expect ;  and  that  if  they  should  fail, 
her  majesty  would  not  fail  to  remove  them,  and 
put  in  others.  This  is  putting  the  thing  right ; 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  argument  is  this, 
in  short. 

Public  credit  is  the  consequence  of  honourable, 
just,  and  punctual  management  in  the  matter  of 
funds  and  taxes,  or  loans  upon  them.  Where 
this  goes  before,  credit  always  follows. 

This  management  depends  not  upon  the  well- 
executing  their  offices  by  the  great  officers  of  the 
treasury  and  the  exchequer,  but  on  the  care, 
conduct,  and  vigilance  of  her  majesty  and  the 
parliament ;  the  latter  in  establishing  sufficient 
funds,  and  the  former  in  placing  able  officers,  and 
obliging  them  to  an  honourable  management. 

The  public  credit  therefore  depends  upon  the 
queen  and  parliament  entirely,  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  well  or  ill-management  of  the  officers, 
of  what  kind  soever. 

Another  thing  confirms  this,  viz.,  that  while 
the  parliament  concerns  itself  to  prevent  the 
deficiency  of  funds,  and  the  queen  to  place  men 
of  probity  and  honour  in  the  government  of  the 
treasury,  there  is  no  question  to  be  made  but 
both  would  concern  themselves  upon  any  com- 
plaiuts  of  the  subject,  to  inquire  into  any  mis 
management  or  abuse  of  the  people,  in  the  greatest 
officers,  and  not  only  punish  the  offender,  but 
prevent  the  offence,  by  removing  such  officer,  and 
supplying  his  place  with  others  who  should 
better  discharge  so  weighty  a  trust.  This  re 
solves  the  point,  that  credit  centres  where  the 
government  centres  ;  for  if  the  sovereign  dis 
places  those  that  misapply,  the  wound  to  credit 
hrals  of  itself ;  and  while  the  sovereign  carefully 
prefers  men  of  honour  and  probity  in  the  nation's 
trust,  credit  rises  by  a  natural  consequence. 

But  still  it  is  the  nation's  credit ;  that  is,  it  is 
built  on  the  honour  of  the  queen  and  parliament, 
as  above ;  and  this  has  been  the  case  of  the  late 
lord  treasurer,  the  credit  of  whose  management 
must  return  to  the  queen,  as  to  the  centre,  other 
wise  this  must  be  called  my  Lord  T 's  credit, 

not  the  nation's  ;  and,  to  our  great  loss,  must  die 
with  his  lordship,  which  would  be  very  unhappy 
for  us,  and  would  imply  that  we  ought  to  be  more 
concerned  for  his  lordship's  long  life  than  the 
queen's  ;  a  thing  which  would  very  ill  please  even 
his  lordship  to  suggest. 

Having  laid  down  this  as  a  foundation,  1  build 
this  short  fabric  upon  it,  viz.,  that  as  the  public 
credit  is  national,  not  personal,  so  it  depends  upon 


no  thing  or  person,  no  man  or  body  of  men,  but 
upon  the  government,  that  is,  the  queen  and  par 
liament,  displacing  or  removing  any  minister  of 
state  or  great  officer,  whose  management  under 
the  sovereign  affects  our  treasure,  can  no  way 
influence  our  national  credit,  while  the  just, 
honourable,  and  punctual  conduct  of  the  sove 
reign  and  parliament  remains  the  same.  Neither 
does  our  credit  depend  upon  the  person  of  the 
queen,  as  queen,  or  the  individual  House  of 
Commons,  identically ;  as  if  no  queen  but  her 
present,  majesty,  and  no  parliament  but  the  pre 
sent  parliament,  could  support  and  uphold  the  cre 
dit  of  the  nation.  But  it  will  remain  a  truth,  that 
every  queen  or  every  king,  and  every  parliament 
succeeding  the  present,  that  shall  discover  the 
same  justice  in  government,  the  same  care  in 
giving  sufficient  funds,  the  same  honesty  in  sup 
plying  the  deficiencies,  if  they  happen,  the  same 
concern  for  the  burthen  of  the  subject,  and  the 
same  care  to  put  the  treasure  into  the  hands  of 
faithful  and  experienced  officers ;  shall  keep  up 
the  same  character,  have  the  same  credit,  and 
restore  all  these  declinings  to  the  same  vigour 
and  magnitude  as  ever. 

From  hence  it  appears  that  our  present  loss  of 
credit  does  not  arise  from  any  doubt  whether  the 
like  conduct  can  produce  this  effect  or  no  ;  but 
from  a  strange  suggestion,  that  a  new  parliament 
or  a  new  ministry  shall  either  not  design  or  not 
pursue  the  same  vigorous  and  wise  resolutions,  or 
manage  with  the  same  integrity,  as  the  last  have 
done.  If  her  majesty  saw  room  for  this  sug 
gestion,  I  make  no  doubt  (her  concern  for  the 
public  good  is  such)  that  no  such  change  had 
been  made,  or  would  lodge  an  hour  longer  among 
her  thoughts  :  but  if  her  majesty  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  a  change  will  not  lessen  the  concern  for, 
or  just  measures  in,  the  public  service,  then  the 
difficulty  ends.  Her  majesty  has  now  put  new 
officers  into  her  treasury :  no  doubt  her  majesty 
is  satisfied  it  shall  be  in  their  power  to  preserve 
the  public  credit,  and  restore  it  to  as  great  a  height 
as  ever  it  was  before ;  and  I  will  presume  to  add, 
that  if  her  majesty  should  find  it  otherwise,  it 
would  be  an  effectual  motive  to  farther  changes 
till  such  hands  should  be  found  in  whose  conduct 
the  national  credit  could  not  miscarry. 

It  seems  that  the  present  discontents  are 
grounded  upon  a  supposition  that  a  new  ministry 
shall  be  less  zealous  for  the  public  interest  than 
the  present ;  or,  at  least,  the  objectors  argue  that 
her  majesty  has  sufficient  experience  of  the  zeal 
of  the  present  ministry  for  her  service,  and  for 
the  public  good  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  seem 
rational  to  run  that  risk  and  the  like,  of  a  new 
parliament. 

To  this  may  be  answered  ;  why  should  it  be   j 
suggested  that  a  new  parliament  shall   not   be   i 
equally  zealous  for  the  liberties  of  Britain  with   j 
the  present  ?     They  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  free 
holders  ;  they  are  to  be  Englishmen,  they  are  to 
be  protestants,  they  are  to  abjure  the  pretender, 
they  are  to  be  joined  with  the  same  House  of 
Lords,  to  be  blessed  with  the  same  queen ;  and 
the  queen,  I  doubt  not,  filled  with  the  same  prin 
ciples  as  before  ;  the  same  by  which  her  majesty, 
for  I  must  place  it  there,  restored  the  nation's 
credit  before,  and  raised  it  to  what  we  have  now 
seen  it. 
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Shall  we  say,  the  parliament  will  not  raise 
money  to  curry  on  the  war?  This  would  beta 
say,  we  shall  choose  such  a  parliament  as  will 
declare  the  pretender,  forsake  the  confederacy, 
join  with  the  common  enemy,  and  depose  the 
queen.  These  are  fears  no  thinking  man  can 
suppose  to  be  rational ;  and  are  spread  about  by 
none  but  those  that  desire  it  should  be  so  ;  and 
who,  crying  out  loudest  of  the  fall  of  public  credit, 
procure  the  thing  they  complain  of;  and  indeed 
we  have  no  breach  of  our  credit  but  what  rises 
from  these  men. 

To  back  their  fears,  and  make  others  think 
them  reasonable,  they  give  long  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  Dr  Sacbeverell;  as  if  the  folly  and 
impolitic  vanity  of  that  gentleman  could  influence 
the  people  of  England,  to  send  up  men  as  mad 
and  foolish  as  himself.  I  must  profess  to  think, 
if  Dr  Sacheverell  thinks  he  serves  the  interest  he 
pretends  to  appear  for,  by  his  mobbing  and  riot 
ous  progress,  he  is  as  much  mistaken  as  they 
were  who  made  him  popular  by  a  hasty  prosecu 
tion,  instead  of  committing  his  sermon  to  the 
hangman,  and  kicking  him  from  the  bar  for  a 
lunatic,  which,  if  they  had  done,  the  nation  had 
been  more  in  debt  to  their  prudence  than  I  think 
they  are  now  for  their  justice. 

I  am  against  furies  on  both  sides  ;  nor  do  I  see 
any  such  coming  in :  if  her  majesty  does  let  in 
any  such,  I  dare  presume  to  say,  it  must  be  for 
want  of  having  their  due  character  ;  and  the  term 
of  their  services  may  probably  end  when  they  dis 
cover  themselves. 

But  if  men  of  moderation  and  men  of  integrity 
come  in,  I  see  no  room  to  fear  but  our  credit 
shall  revive  as  well  under  a  new  ministry  as  an  old. 

I  know  that  some  talk  of  a  stagnation  of  the 


fountain :  that  there  is  a  famine  of  funds ;  that 
the  nation  is  exhausted,  and  we  are  at  a  full  stop. 
This  I  take  to  be  an  amusement,  that  comes  over 
from  France,  and  is  calculated  very  much  for  the 
service  of  the  enemy.  But  there  are  ways  to  get 
over  the  difficulty,  and  the  best  way  is  demonstra 
tion  and  experience.  I  believe  the  French  king 
does  not  raise  half  so  much  hopes  from  our  not 
being  able  to  find  any  funds  at  all,  as  from  our 
being  at  a  loss  for  credit  to  borrow  upon  those 
funds  when  they  are  raised ;  and  he  may  live  to 
be  deceived  in  both. 

But  to  obviate  these  things,  I  take  the  liberty 
i  to  say,  and  that  not  without  book,  when  the  par 
liament  meets,  be  it  a  present  parliament  or  a  new 
parliament,  be  it  the  present  ministry  or  a  new 
ministry  ;  as  I  hope  there  will  not  want  zeal  in 
the  members,  to  supply  her  majesty's  occasions 
for  the  war ;  so,  were  this  war  to  hold  seven  years 
longer,  it  is  easy  to  propose  sufficient  funds  for 
the  carrying  it  on,  without  that  horrid  proposal  of 
mortgaging  our  land  tax,  or  without  any  such 
taxes  as  shall  either  be  burthensome  to  the  poor 
or  scandalous  to  the  nation. 

As  to  credit,  while  the  parliament  and  the  queen 
continue  to  preserve  those  funds  from  deficiencies 
to  make  good  such  as  happen,  and  to  support  the 
vigour  and  honour  of  the  public  management,  I 
see  no  room  to  doubt  but  credit  shall  revive ;  and 
as  we  have  not  yet  found  any  fund  the  parliament 
has  raised  unsupplied  with  loans  and  advances 
upon  it,  even  faster  than  could  be  desired  ;  so  I 
can  see  no  room  to  fear  the  contrary.  Yet,  if 
such  a  thing  should  happen,  a  mean  head  may 
find  out  some  expedient  that  may  not  be  ineffec 
tual  ;  for  a  supply  of  which,  if  there  should  be 
occasion,  a  proposal  shall  not  be  wanting. 
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AN  ESSAY 
ON  THE  SOUTH  SEA  TRADE,  ETC. 


A  NEW  trade  being  now  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  in 
a  new  manner,  with  a  capital  stock,  and  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  government,  it  has  been  long 
expected  when  some  able  pen  would  have  under 
taken  to  guide  the  people  of  this  unsettled  age, 
how  to  think  about  it. 

There  has  not  been  in  our  memory  an  under 
taking  of  such  consequence,  and  so  generally  to 
be  engaged  in ;  nor  has  there  been  an  undertaking 
about  which  the  people,  even  those  who  are  to  be 
concerned,  have  been  so  uneasy,  their  opinions 
of  it  so  confused,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  man 
ner  and  circumstances  of  it  so  small. 

There  has  not  been  an  undertaking  in  this  age 
introduced  in  such  a  method,  against  which  so 
many  people,  upon  so  differing  foundations,  are 
pleased  (perhaps  some  of  them  hardly  knowing 
why)  to  oppose  themselves.  Before  it  was  formed 
it  had  the  general  suffrage  of  all  mankind,  every 
man  talked  of  it  as  a  thing  fit  to  be  undertaken, 
worthy  of  the  encouragement  of  parliament, 
government,  Queen,  and  nation  ;  the  omitting  it 
was  taxed  in  print  as  a  token  of  national  blind 
ness,  and  a  want  of  judgment  in  the  ministry  or 
managers  of  all  the  past  years  of  this  war.  The 
advantages  the  French  made  of  it  were  looked 
upon  as  the  great  supports  of  the  war  to  them, 
and  what  encouraged  them  to  carry  it  on ;  and 
we  were  reckoned  unaccountably  negligent  in 
that  either  we  did  not  make  those  advantages 
ourselves,  or  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  use 
of  them  against  us. 

Several  public  printed  pamphlets,  disposed  to 
ridicule  the  carrying  on  a  war  in  Spain,  have 
laid  down  this  as  the  main  point,  which  the  first 
contrivers  of  that  war  should  have  attempted  in 
stead  of  it,  and  have  made  a  jest  of  their  politics 
for  the  defect ;  and  when  the  great  quantities  of 
silver  which  the  French  squadrons  and  private 
merchant  ships  have  brought  home  from  the 
South  Seas  have  been  spoken  of,  it  has  been 
frequently  accompanied  with  reflections  and  a 
general  regret  that  those  happy  advantages 
should  pass  by  us ;  alleging  that  the  English  na 
tion,  who  are  so  much  better  qualified  every  way, 
both  by  their  manufactures  to"  trade  with,  islands 
to  trade  from,  and  naval  strength  to  manage  and 
protect  that  trade,  should  so  long  He  still,  and 
leave  unattempted  a  trade,  which  in  the  enemy's 
hands  is  so  fatal  to  us,  and  which  in  our  hands 
might  be  so  fatal  to  them. 


Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  such  is  the  evil 
genius  of  our  times,  that  now  such  an  undertaking 
is  set  on  foot,  either  it  is  so  ill  digested,  or  the 
persons  ushering  it  into  the  world  are  thought  so 
disagreeable  or  unskilful,  or  the  thing  itself  so 
ill  placed  in  our  view,  that  no  undertaking  of  the 
kind  has  met  with  such  a  fate  as  this  ;  and  if  it 
must  go  on,  it  seems  thronged  with  difficulties, 
calculated  to  destroy  it  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  needful  therefore  with  the  utmost  impar 
tiality  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  see  where  the 
objections  lie ;  for  against  the  trade  itself,  quasi 
a  trade  to  the  South  Seas,  nobody  will,  or  can, 
raise  an  objection ;  the  objection  must  be  founded 
either  on 

The  manner, 

The  method, 

The  persons, 

The  time  of  its  introduction,  or  against  some 
part  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  carrying  on  this 
trade. 

To  inquire  out  this,  to  weigh  duly  the  substance 
of  tfie  objections,  and  set  the  whole  in  a  true 
light,  that  we  may  determine  whether  this  trade 
is  to  be  carried  on,  or  no,  is  the  design  of  this 
essay. 

The  act  of  parliament,  which  gives  the  power 
and  limits  the  extent  of  this  new  trade,  has  given 
it  birth  and  a  name,  but  has  not  in  the  least 
directed  in  what  posture  the  persons  to  be  con 
cerned  shall  put  themselves,  in  what  manner  they 
shall  carry  it  on,  how  they  shall  proceed,  or  where 
they  shall  begin  ;  nor  was  it  necessary  that  this 
should  be  made  any  part  of  the  foundation,  which 
principally  belongs  to  the  superstructer.  The 
power  of  an  act  of  parliament  was  necessary  to 
establish  a  company,  to  give  them  exclusive 
privileges,  to  limit  and  restrain  these  privileges, 
and  settle  bounds  between  them  and  other  trades ; 
but  how  this  trade  is  to  be  begun,  how  carried  on, 
where  they  shall  fix  their  footing,  from  whence  to 
go  on  progressively,  to  the  end  designed,  this  it 
left  entirely  to  the  dispose  of  the  body,  to  whom  the 
power  and  the  privilege  of  such  trade  is  deputed. 

Now,  though  in  the  order  of  things  we  see  no 
thing  can  be  objected  against,  the  regularity  of 
this  proceeding,  yet  this  seeming  on  one  hand  to 
leave  the  world  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  manner  of 
carrying  on  this  trade,  has  on  the  other  hand,  filled 
us  with  the  crude  and  indigested,  or  ill-digested 
notions  and  guesses  of  the  town,  every  man  giving 
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his  own  opinion  in  such  a  manner,  that  from  the 
variety  of  proposals  which  every  one  makes, 
from  the  difficulties  raised,  and  from  the  objec 
tions  brought  up  against  the  manner  of  carrying 
on  this  trade,  we  are  now  brought,  by  unhappy 
degrees,  to  all  manner  of  confusion  of  thoughts 
about  it,  and  from  everybody  laying  down  a  way 
how  to  carry  it  on,  to  everybody  crowding  in  their 
suspicions,  their  suggestions  of  this  and  that 
being  impracticable,  and  the  other  too  hazardous} 
one  way  not  safe,  another  not  just,  a  third  not 
feasible,  and  the  like  ;  as  if,  because  ye  are  not  at 
a  certainty  which  way  it  shall  be  done,  or  which 
is  the  best  way  to  do  it,  that  therefore  it  cannot 
be  done  at  all. 

Whether  it  be  the  real  opinion  of  these  ob 
jectors  that  the  thing  is  impracticable  in  itself,  or 
whether  some  men,  for  reasons  worse  grounded, 
think  it  convenient,  if  possible,  to  have  it  appear 
so,  is  not  the  present  debate ;  if  the  mist  may  be 
taken  off  by  cool  reasoning,  and  people  brought  to 
see  by  a  clear  light,  they  will  be  the  less  influenced 
by  the  design  of  any  who  may  find  it  convenient, 
for  other  purposes,  that  this  case  should  be  as 
much  perplexed  as  possible. 

To  this  end  this  short  tract  is  made  public,  in 
which,  if  the  case  may  be  stated  clearly,  the  false 
glosses,  mists,  and  shadows,  with  which  this  age 
is  amused,  taken  away,  and  the  prejudices  of  peo 
ple  on  either  hand  removed,  perhaps  we  may 
come  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  case. 
Having  premised  this  by  way  of  introduction,  it 
seems  naturally  to  lead  the  reader  to  a  view  of 
the  doubts  now  started  among  us  about  this 
trade. 

1.  Whether  this  trade  to  the  South  Seas  can 
be  carried  on,  or  no  ? 

2.  Whether  the  manner  of  proposing  this  trade 
be  rational  and  just  ? 

It  seems  indispensably  necessary  to  inquire  into 
these  things  first,  before  we  meddle  with  the 
manner  how  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  since  the  ob 
jections  that  seem  most  to  perplex  the  town  now, 
whether  by  design  or  no,  are  laid  against  the 
thing  in  general,  that  it  will  come  to  nothing, 
that  it  is  a  chimera,  a  sham,  has  nothing  in  it,  is 
impracticable,  will  be  dropped  again,  was  taken 
up  to  serve  a  turn,  and  the  like. 

The  allegations  to  sustain  this  are  such  as 
these : — 

1.  They  say  the  scheme  is  impracticable  ;  that 
you  propose  a  thing  not  to  be  done ;  impossible  in 
the  general  notions  of  trade;  that  this  was  not  a 
season  for  it ;  that  the  countries  you  propose  to 
trade  with  are  in  the  possession  of  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  our  declared  enemies ;  that  it  i.«  time 
enough  to  talk  of  trading  thither  when  you  have 
some  of  the  country  in  possession  ;  that  conquer 
ing  nations  is  a  work  which  does  not  belong  to 
merchants  and  companies,  whose  stock  will  be 
exhausted   by  any  attempt  of  that  kind  ;  that 
to  talk  of  trade  before  conquest,  and  conquest 
before  any  attempt  made,  are  equally  ridiculous. 

2.  That  when  any  part  of  this  country  may  be 
taken  from  the  enemy  and  possessed,  it  ought  to 
be  proved  that  the  enemy  shall  not  be  in  any  man 
ner  able  to  dispossess  you   again,  to  attack  or 
molest  you  ;   in  which  case  commerce  and  trade 
will  not  only   be  interrupted,   but  entirely  dis 
appointed. 


3.  That  neither  of  the  nations  who  possess 
South  America,  viz.  the  French  or  Spaniards, 
will  ever  capitulate  with  you,  or  upon  any  terms, 
whether  in  peace  or  war,  consent  to  a  free  trade, 
and  therefore  it   cannot  be  expected  that  the 
scheme,  as  it  is  proposed,  can  answer  the  ends  of 
trade. 

4.  That  it  is  evident  the  affair  of  trade  was 
not  the  main  end  of  the  proposal,  but  other  aims 
are  couched  under  this  pretence,  which  other 
aims  are  not  pleasing  to  the  parties  concerned, 
and  therefore  were  glossed  over  with  this  pre 
tended  advantage,  to  make  them  pass  the  more 
easily  and  undiscovered  with  the  people  ;  but 
that  the  pretence  being  equally  liable  to  objection, 
as  the  thing  designed,  so   both  together  render 
the  minds  of  the  people  more  uneasy  than  they 
were  before. 

The  second  question  lies  against  the  manner 
of  proposing  this  trade,  which  they  say  is  violent 
and  unusual,  a  force  upon  the  people  against 
their  will,  inconsistent  with  their  liberty,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  entered  upon  with  a  general 
dissatisfaction,  cursed  by  them  that  are  to  go 
into  it,  hated  by  those  that  refuse  it,  and  ridiculed 
by  all ;  that  it  is  a  mere  project  of  a  party,  a 
contrivance  to  serve  the  turn  they  are  carrying 
on  by  it,  and  to  put  a  face  of  payment  upon  a 
debt  which  they  know  not  what  to  do  with,  and 
which  made  them  uneasy  ;  and  all  this  without 
a  reality,  that  they  might  stifle  the  clamour  of 
those  whose  just  demands  upon  the  government 
could  no  otherwise  be  answered. 

If  the  objectors  have  not  full  scope  given  them 
here  in  relating  their  objections,  it  is  only  because 
the  reproaches  and  reflections  which  they  study 
to  set  them  off  with,  and  which  they  very  plenti 
fully  bestow  upon  the  government  and  upon  the 
persons  who  they  think  are  the  instruments  of  it, 
are  left  out  as  things  which  seem  not  to  be 
necessary  at  all,  either  to  make  their  argument 
more  forcible  or  add  to  the  number  of  reasons  ; 
and  this  omission,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  excuse  in 
an  author  who  is  not  writing  to  reproach  any  side, 
but  to  calm  and  quiet  the  minds  of  every  side, 
and  bring  things,  if  possible,  to  a  clear  and  right 
understanding. 

The  reader  will  pardon  the  breach  of  order, 
if,  in  speaking  of  the  objections,  the  latter  come 
first  in  course ;  because,  as  they  lie  rather  against 
the  part  already  acted  introductory  to  the  South 
Sea  trade,  rather  than  against  the  part  that  shall 
afterwards  be  acted,  they  seem  to  demand  to  be 
first  spoken  to. 

In  order  to  this,  it  may  seem  necessary  a  little 
historically  to  enter  into  the  steps  taken  on  every 
hand  to  introduce  this  affair  into  the  world,  and 
this,  without  excusing  or  accusing  one  side  or 
other,  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a  right  view  of 
the  thing,  and  restore  people  to  their  temper  in 
judging  about  it. 

In  the  consultations  which  of  course  employ 
the  heads  of  the  ministers  of  state,  every  year 
about  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  parliament, 
these  three  things  are  generally  the  chief. 

1.  How  and  where  to  carry  on  the  war. 

2.  How  to  pay  debts  and  support  credit. 

3.  How  to  raiye  money. 

When  these  things,  in  their  ordinary  course, 
came  to  be  debated  the  last  parliament,  two 
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things  with  a  more  than  ordinary  weight,  seeme 
to  press  upon  the  public. 

1.  A  vast  debt,  which,  whether  by  the  mis 
conduct  of  the  former  managers,  or  by  the  ne 
cessity  of  the  public  affairs,  is  not  to  the  purpos 
here,  was  lying  upon  the  nation  in  the  severa 
offices  of  the  navy,  victualling,  ordnance,  &c. 
together  with  other  deficiencies,  amounting  t( 
several  millions,  which  as  justice  on  the  one  nan 
called  loudly  upon  them  to  make  good,  so  on  the 
other  hand  the  public  credit  was  touched  by  it 
and  if  some  provision  was  not  made  for  it,  there 
was  reason  to  fear  parliamentary  credit  would  re 
ceive  a  blow  which  would  not  be  easy  to  recover 
and  which  might  be  fatal  to  all  the  schemes  an 
proposals  for  funds  and  loans  which  might  follow 
since  the  people  who  had  trusted  the  governmen 
with  such  great  sums  of  money,  would  too  much 
influence  the  future  lending  and  lenders  of  money 
if  no  care  was  taken  to  make  payment  to  them 
whose  debts  were  so  just  as  well  as  so  great. 

2.  The  second  weight  was  the  long  omittec 
article  of  attacking  the  enemy  in  that  most  sen 
sible  part  from  whence  they  derived  so  eminently 
their  chief  support,  and  from  whence  the  sinews 
of  war  (viz.  their  money)  were  constantly  sup 
plied  to  them,  I  mean  their  colonies  in  America; 
the  omission  of  which  seemed  a  most  un 
accountable  neglect  in  former  times  and  persons, 
and  the  attempting  which  seemed  so  inviting  at 
this  time,  on  two  accounts.  First,  as  it  would 
interrupt  the  advantageous  commerce  of  the 
enemy ;  and  secondly,  as  it  would  open  a  door  ol 
trade  to  our  people,  which  they  never  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  meddle  with,  and  this  occasion 
being  lost,  we  were  not  to  hope  for  another. 

Note. — This  last  notion  is  founded  on  the 
treaty  of  the  general  confederacy,  called  more 
commonly  the  grand  alliance,  wherein  by  the  6th 
article  it  is  stipulated  that,  "  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  his  royal  majesty  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
lords,  the  states  general,  by  common  advice,  and 
for  the  benefit  and  enlargement  of  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  their  subjects,  to  seize  by  their 
forces  what  land  and  cities  they  can,  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  dominion  in  the  Indies,  and  what 
soever  they  shall  so  take,  shall  be  their  own." — 
Vide  the  '  Treaty  of  the  Grand  Alliance,'  p.  68. 
Note. — This  is  the  occasion,  which,  as  above, 
it  is  humbly  presumed  may  never  happen  again, 
and  therefore  was  not  now  to  be  omitted. 

These  two  material  articles  coming  into  con 
sideration  at  the  same  time,  it  came  into  the 
heads  of  some,  whose  thoughts  were  more  espe 
cially  intent  upon  applying  proper  remedies  to 
both  these  maladies, — that  perhaps  some  method 
might  be  found  out  to  cure  them  both  with  one 
plaster,  or,  as  we  say  more  vulgarly,  kill  both 
these  birds  with  one  stone.  To  explain  it  more 
fully :  a  scheme  is  formed,  wherein  it  is  sug 
gested,  that  bringing  both  cases  together,  viz. 
the  debt  which  was  to  be  paid,  and  the  attacking 
the  enemy  in  America,  which  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  one  might  be  so  made  assisting  and  con 
curring  to  and  with  the  other,  that  both  might  be 
with  the  more  ease  effected  and  brought  to  pass. 
In  examining  nicely  the  state  of  these  several 
cases,  it  appeared  they  were  to  be  naturally 
divided  into  two  heads  of  proposals  contained 
in  the  following  abridgement : — 


1.  The  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  thi  srequired 
two  considerations. 

1.  To  pay  the  principal  debt ;  or 

2.  To  establish  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  redeemable,  and  until  redeemed,  by  par 
liament. 

2.  The  falling  upon  the  enemy  in  their  Ameri 
can  plantations ;  and  this  also  had  two  branches. 

1.  The  dispossessing  the  French   of  the  foot 
ing  they  had  gained  among  the  Spaniards ;  to 
gether  with  gaining  such  a  possession  in  that 
part  of  America,  now  called  New  Spain,  as  might 
answer  that  great  end,  viz.  pinching  the  enemy 
in  that  most  sensible  part,  viz.  the  fountain  of 
wealth  and  treasure,  by  which,   as  before,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war,  and 

2.  The  planting  our  own  people  in  those  rich 
climates,  where,  by  laying  a  foundation  of  trade 
which  was  never  yet  engaged  in,  our  subjects 
might  come  to  be  enriched,  and  made  full  amends 
for  the  loss  of  their  Spanish  trade ;  and  also  the 
channel  of  silver  which  has  hitherto  flowed  with 
so  full  a  stream  into  France  and    Spain,   to  the 
support  of  our  enemies,  might  be  turned,   and 
might  with  the  same  fulness  and  freedom  empty 
itself  among  our  merchants ;  and   further,   the 
settlements  to  be  made  there  might  be  so  many 
magazines  of  wealth  to  us  and  our  posterity. 

It  is  unhappy  that  a  design  big  with  so  many 
advantages  has  met  with  this  misfortune,  that 
the  joining  together  these  two,  though  great  and 
just  prospects,  has  been  casually  and  eventually 
the  ruin  of  both ;  not  that  we  grant  them  yet 
ruined,  but  that  the  difficulties  started,  and  the 
uneasinesses  among  us  raised  at  the  beginning, 
are  the  causes  of  ruinous  quarrels,  breaches,  and 
clamours  about  it,  which  is  the  most  easy  to  prove 
are  founded  upon  the  want  of  a  right  understand 
ing  and  distinguishing  the  case  ;  by  which  also, 
if  perhaps  in  the  contriving  and  joining  these 
great  events  together  any  mistake  has  been  made, 
it  might  with  ease  come  to  be  rectified,  without 
gratifying  those  who  seem  glad  of  private  mis 
takes,  in  order  to  push  on  the  greater  mistake, 
viz.  the  design  of  rendering  the  whole  abortive 
and  ineffectual. 

To  distinguish,  therefore,  rightly  of  this  matter, 
and  thereby  come  to  a  clear  understanding  in  it, 
we  ought  to  debate  it  two  ways. 

1.  In  its  separate  pre-existent  state,  as  a  debt, 
and  as  a  trade  respectively. 

2.  In    the    now    conjoined   circumstance,  as 
tended  together,  whereby  the  debt  and  the  trade 
s  called,   though  wrong  and  erroneously,  one 
South  Sea  stock. 

In  its  separate  or  pre-existent  state  we  find,  as 
>efore,  two  things  upon  the  wheel ;  or  to  speak 
more  plain,  the  ministry  had  two  things  upon 
heir  hands,  either  of  them  necessary  to  be  done, 
ind  both  having  their  respective  difficulties  in. 
he  management. 

1.   The  debt  of  the  navy,  ordnance,  victualling, 

&c.,  it  is  no  part  of  this  work  to  inquire  how  the 

government  camo  to   be   embarrassed  with  so 

Teat  a  debt  unprovided  for  ;  whether  the  con- 

ealing  it  from  the  nation  so  long,  or   the  very 

ieing  a  debt,  may  be  laid  to  any  man's  door,  or 

10,  is  not  the  case  here  ;  perhaps  the  writer  of 

hese  sheets  differs  something  from  every  side  in 

;is    opinion,   and  may  reserve  that  opinion  to 
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defend  those  who  may  be  defended,  and  charge 
those  who  may  be  charged,  at  another  time  ;  at 
present  it  is  of  no  signification  to  the  point  in 
hand,  and  is  therefore  much  better  let  alone  than 
meddled  with. 

The  case  of  the  debt  is  evident ;  the  act  for 
making  provision  for  it  has  set  it  forth  at  large  ; 
there  remained  due  and  owing  great  sums,  for 
which  there  seemed  to  be  no  parliamentary  pro 
vision  made,  other  than  the  credit  of  the  public, 
and  which  there  seemed  to  be  an  absolute  neces 
sity  to  make  some  present  provision  for,  both  as 
it  respected  the  people  concerned,  who  were  in 
distress  for  their  money,  and  as  it  respected  the 
public  credit,  which  began  to  suffer  by  the  high 
discounts  allowed  on  the  sale  .>f  these  debts. 
The  debts  are  as  follows  :  — 

.£.          a.     d. 

To  the  navy          .        .     5,130,339      5    5 

To  the  ordnance      .     .        154,324     15    8£ 

To  the  transport .        .        424,791      5    4j 

To  army  and  transport 
debentures        .        .     1,018,656    17     9} 

Deficient  tallies  on  loans          1-2,025       1     0 

Again    in    the    several 
offices       .        .        .      378,859      5    8± 

Subsidies    to    Hanover 
and  Zell  «,    , .          3,974      0    0 

Arrears  of  interest        .         85,000      0    0 


In  all  £7,213,571     10    11 

Not  reckoning  into  this  account  the  principal 
and  interest  of  money  lent  the  year  before  upon 
the  general  mortgage,  and  the  interest  of  the 
whole  sum  from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  25th  of 
December  1711,  being  nine  months,  both  which 
sums  amount  to  one  million,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand,  seveu  hundred  and  fifty, 
three  pounds,  nine  shillings  and  one  penny  more. 

This  is  the  account  as,  by  the  act  of  parliament 
for  settling  this  matter,  it  is  cast  up ;  a  vast 
debt. 

A  vast  debt  to  be  cleared  in  one  session  of  par- 
liament,  and  that  in  a  session,  too,  in  which  so 
great  a  sum  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the  com 
ing  year  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  given, 
and  was  given  accordingly,  amounting  to  above 
six  millions  sterling;  so  that  inclusive  of  the  sum 
above  voted  to  be  provided  for,  this  parliament 
were  obliged  to  raise  such  a  sum  as  never  was 
heard  of  in  the  world,  and  such  a  sum,  as  when 
talked  of  in  foreign  countries,  in  the  dialect  of 
their  finances,  will  muke  such  a  sound  as  must 
amaze  the  world,  and  make  them  conclude  that 
a  nation  which  can  raise  such  sums  can  never  be 
subdued  for  want  of  money :  let  any  man  but 
think  of  fourteen  millions  sterling  to  be  raised  in 
one  session  of  parliament,  making,  in  Spain,  seven 
and  forty  millions  of  pieces  of  eight,  or  in  French 
livres,  or  German  florins,  above  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  millions. 

These  things  are  not  hinted  to  enlarge  the 
sound  of  words ;  but  the  sum  being  really  thus 
great,  which  was  of  necessity  to  be  raised,  seems 
to  argue  very  strongly  with  those  gentlemen, 
who  being  creditors  to  the  government  in  the 
articles  above,  seem  to  quarrel  with  the  manner 
of  their  being  paid,  viz.  by  an  established  interest, 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  paid  in  money, 


though  with  time  ;  that  they  should  have  been 
left  to  payments  in  course,  and  that  they  had  in 
terest  running  on  their  bills,  and  were  better 
before  than  now. 

Were  I  an  utter  enemy  to  the  very  name  and 
persons  of  the  present  managers  of  public  affairs; 
were  I  bent  to  quarrel  at  all  they  did,  because 
they  did  it ;  were  I  to  set  apart  a  pen  dipped  in 
gall  to  asperse  and  reproach  every  action  of  their 
ministry,  and  resolved,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  to  be 
a  general  evil  genius,  to  blast  and  scandalize 
things  for  the  sake  of  men,  men  for  the  sake  of 
parties,  and  parties  for  the  sake  of  prejudice,  a 
practice  too  much  the  mode  among  us  for  some 
years  past ;  were  this  paper,  I  say,  directed  by 
such  a  spirit  as  this,  yet  1  could  not  find  any  room 
in  this  part  of  the  affair,  to  raise  the  least  objec 
tion  ;  for  I  cannot  see,  speaking  with  the  utmost 
impartiality,  that  in  the  circumstances  of  public 
affairs,  as  they  then  stood,  the  parliament  could 
do  anything  less  or  more  than  they  did. 

1.  They  could  not  do  less  than  take  some  care 
to  bring  the  debt  to  some  point  of  certainty. 

The  demand  was  great  and  loud ;  the  sum  was 
branched  out  into  multitudes  of  hands,  and  those 
hands  such  as,  being  the  trading  sort  of  people, 
could  not  the  best  of  any  be  without  their  mo- 
ney ;  this  was  attended  with  several  intolerable 
evils. 

1.  It  caused  the  poor  people  to  run  to  the 
stock-jobbers,  to  the  man-eating  discounters,  and 
money-lending  extortioners,  either  to  pledge  or 
sell  their  bills ;  and  the  payments  in  course  ap 
pearing  every  day  more  and  more  remote  and 
uncertain,  those  cannibals,  for  in  some  sense  they 
are  such,  made  every  day  their  advantage  of  it 
to  prey  upon  the  necessitous  and  indigent  people, 
till  the  discount  of  these  bills  came  to  near  40 
per  cent.,  and  the  tickets  of  poor  sailors  to  above 
50  per  cent,  discount,  if  sold ;  and  loans  upon 
them  were  worse,  they  being  not  to  be  had  under 
10  to  12  per  cent,  interest,  which  in  a  few  years 
would  swallow  up  the  whole  debt,  principal  and 
interest,  as  is  plain,  without  putting  the  reader 
to  the,  trouble  to  run  over  tables  of  calcula 
tion. 

This  every  day  sunk  the  credit  of  the  navy, 
&c.  so  that  the  rates  of  everything  rising  in 
proportion  to  the  discount  of  their  bills,  would 
soon  have  brought  the  queen's  affairs  to  the  same 
or  a  worse  posture  than  his  late  Majesty  King- 
William  struggled  with,  when  the  sum  given  by 
parliament,  through  the  extravagance  of  discount, 
prices  of  goods,  and  deficiencies  of  funds,  &e. 
were  generally  to  be  accounted  in  real  aid  of 
the  public  service  to  be  not  above  one-third  of 
what  they  were  called  in  the  votes  of  the  house. 

These  things  being  before  them,  it  is  left  to 
any  one  to  consider  whether  the  parliament  only 
giving  money  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the  navy, 
victualling,  ordnance,  transport,  &c  ,  every  year, 
and  so  leaving  payments  to  be  made  in  course, 
had  been  either  prudent  or  practicable,  since 
every  year  the  ordinary  service  brought  us  in 
debt  further  than  the  sums  demanded  by  acci 
dents  unforeseen,  and  impossible  to  be  provided 
for. 

There  might  be  much  more  said,  but  it  is  left 
to  the  most  dissatisfied  rational  man  in  the  nation 
to  say,  whether  to  have  left  the  case  to  payments 
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in  course,  as  above,  had  been  anything  else  than 
just  a  putting  off  the  evil  day,  and  leaving  the 
debt  as  a  growing  disease,  which  may  at  pre 
sent  be  borne  with,  but  will  at   last  infallibly 
prove  mortal,  bring  a  slow,  but  certain   death 
upon  the  body,  increasing  every  day,  till  at  las 
it  should  have  been  so  great,  that  they  coul 
never  have  paid  it  at  all.     This  I  take  to  be  th 
true,  impartial  state  of  the  case  at  that  time 
and  therefore  I  say  the  parliament  could  not  hav 
done  less  than  they  did,  viz.  to  bring  the  debt  t 
a  point ;  fix  the  sum  ;  establish  a  fund  of  interes 
for  the  payment  and  annual  discharge  of  the  in 
crease,  that  they  might  know  what  they  were  in 
debt,  and  might  hereafter  take  a  convenient  oc 
casion,  as  the  public  affairs  would  permit,  to  dis 
charge  the  whole. 

To  have  paid  neither  principal  nor  interes' 
must  at  last  have  made  the  debt  intolerably 
great,  reduced  the  creditor  to  insufferable  hard 
ships,  and  in  time  the  discount  of  those  bills 
would  have  run  at  70  and  80  per  cent.,  and  the 
offices  would  have  been  able  to  have  bought  no 
stores  or  provisions  at  all,  but  what  they  must 
have  advanced  ready  money  for,  which  ready 
money  either  they  would  not  have  to  pay,  or  the 
payments  in  course  must  entirely  stop. 

Let  any  man  judge  this  with  impartiality,  and 
censure  it  if  they  can  ;  I  must  own  I  do  not  see 
what  the  parliament  could  do  less  than  they  did 
in  the  case  of  the  debt ;  viz.  to  put  it  upon  a  fund 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  till  provision  may 
be  made  for  the  principal,  which  principal  it  is 
evident  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
present  provision  for ;  and  this  leads  me  to  the 
second  head,  viz. — 

2.  That  I  do  not  see  what  they  could  do  more. 
There  are  but  two  articles  in  the  case  of  a 
debt.  1.  Payment  of  principal.  2.  Payment  of 
interest.  If  the  first  cannot  be  done,  the  last 
must.  This  is  only  a  consideration  for  the  party's 
staying  till  the  other  can  be  done.  No  man, 
though  he  cannot  pay  a  debt,  can  be  called  a 
bankrupt,  if  he  offers  security,  and  pays  the  in 
terest.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  nation  or  the 
government  to  say  they  cannot  pay  this  great 
principal  debt,  at  least  now  ;  but  you  are  offered 
in  the  nation's  behalf  the  payment  of  interest,  and 
that  interest  continued  till  the  principal  be  paid  ; 
so  that  in  the  common  course  and  the  nature  of 
things,  the  nation  is  no  way  to  be  termed  bank 
rupt  ;  the  debt  is  secured,  and  were  there  not 
something  else  in  it,  would  have  been  allowed  to 
be  very  good  ;  for  why  should  we  tread  on  one 
another's  heels  to  purchase  annuities  of  interest 
at  but  6  per  cent,  and  pay  our  ready  money  with 
such  eagerness  for  them,  and  yet  refuse  the  same 
interest  for  a  debt  which  we*  would  before  have 
sold  for  30  per  cent,  discount,  or  perhaps  had 
bought  with  that  allowance  ?  This  is  a  most  un 
accountable  paradox  ;  and  to  consider  the  debt 
in  its  separate  capacity,  it  is  really  something 
mysterious  on  other  accounts,  of  which  here 
after. 

I  might  add  here  also,  to  increase  the  wonder, 
that  the  settlement  allows  the  past  interest  to  be 
cast  up,  and  to  be  added  to  the  principal,  and 
the  running  interest  for  the  future  to  be  paid  upon 
the  whole  ;  so  that  the  creditor  turns  usurer  upon 
the  government,  and  receives  interest  upon  in 


terest,  which  he  had  no  title  to  before;  and 
which  I  mention,  because  it  will  occur  again 
to  be  spoken  of,  as  being  a  full  equivalent  to  all 
that  advance,  which  can  be  recalled  out  of  his 
hands  for  the  stock  of  the  South  Sea  Company, 
of  which  by  itself. 

2.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  this 
affair  in  its  complex  posture,  in  its  conjoined  cir 
cumstances,  viz.  as  the  payment  of  this  debt  is 
blended  together  with  a  thing  foreign,  say  some, 
in  its  nature  exotic,  and  remote  to  the  notions 
and  understandings  of  the  generality  of  the  people 
particularly  concerned  in  this  debt ;  out  of  their 
way  ;  foreign  to  their  business,  and  consequently 
disagreeable  and  unsatisfying. 

The  ministry,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I 
relieve  had  quite  other  notions  of  this  part  of 
the  case,  and  annexed  this  article  to  the  other  as 
an  additional  consideration  to  the  debt  aforesaid, 
expecting,  no  doubt,  that  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  a  trade  to  the  South  Seas  should  be  received 
with  a  particular  satisfaction,  should  be  valued  at 
something  in  the  rate  of  their  debt,  and  should 
lave  made  the  subscription  more  worth  to  those 
hat  subscribed;  that  it  was  given  in  as  an  en 
couragement  to  all  people  who  should  hereafter 
rust  the  government ;  that  in  consideration  of 
heir  having  been  kept  out  of  their  money,  these 
hings  were  thrown  in.  both  to  gratify  and  oblige 
hem.  (1)  The  turning  their  past  interest  into 
irincipal ;  and  (2)  the  giving  them  an  exclusive 
rade  to  the  South  Seas,  a  trade  so  improved  in 
he  hands  of  the  French,  and  so  capable  to  be 
nproved  in  ours. 

I  am  persuaded,  speaking  without  the  least  re- 
pect  to  persons,  the  projectors  who  contrived, 
ic  government  or  ministry  who  managed,  nay, 
very  parliament  who  granted  this  act,  under- 
tood  this  case  in  some  measure  as  I  have  put  it, 
nd  the  reasons  are  these. 

1.  Because,  really,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
bstracted  from  prejudice  and  party,  it  seems 
mt  it  is  certainly  so.    How  infinitely,  then,  does 
ic  plague  of  parties  influence  all  our  affairs  ! 
nd  how  does  it  change  the  very  nature  and  con- 

quence  of  things  1 

2.  Because,  had  they  not  conceived  thus  of  it, 
icy  would  never  have  tacked  it  to  a  thing  of 
lis  value  and  consequence,  since  I  believe  it  will 
e  readily  granted  that  either  of  these  things, 
iz.  the  settling  a  fund  of  interest  for  the  debt, 
nd  the  erecting  a  public  company  for  a  trade  to 
le  South  Seas,  would  have  been  leaped  at  apart 
y  every  one  concerned  in  the  first,  or  capable 
"  venturing  in  the  last ;  and  I  think   I  do  not 
)eak  without  book  in  either  of  these. 

It  remains  to  inquire  why  that,  which  in  a 
parate  consideration  is  so  clear,  and  without 
Lception,  should  fall  under  such  a  general  dis- 
te  when  brought  together ;  that  there  are  some 
easons  to  be  assigned,  which  are  invidious,  per- 
mal,  and  which  the  author  of  this  cares  not  to 
ention,  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  sighed  for  than 
sputed  ;  but  some  reasons  other  than  these  may 
e  hinted  at, 

1.  The  seeming   force  there  is  in  the  act,  to 
ake  these  the  company,  and  none  else,  and  to** 
)lige  these  to  be  the  people. 

2.  The  unhappy  sorting  of  the  people,  in  the 
nsequence  of  the  act,  putting  them  upon  the 
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trade,  who  are  neither  qualified  by  circumstances 
nor  genius  to  it,  and  who  by  their  ignorance  have 
brought  themselves  to  dislike  it,  even  because 
they  do  not.  understand. 

Both  these  I  take  to  be  misfortunes  to  the  pro 
posers  of  this  affair ;  and  yet  both  are  things 
which  (1)  they  could  not  easily  foresee ;  and  (2) 
foreseeing,  they  could  not  easily  prevent  without 
putting  all  upon  a  hazard. 

1.  They  could  not  easily  foresee  it ;  for  who 
could  have  imagined  that  a  thing  so  generally 
applauded  before,  which  we  had  been  blamed  so 
often  and  so  publicly  for  neglecting,  which  our 
enemies,  the  French,  have  made  such  infinite  ad 
vantage  of,  should  not  be  esteemed  an  advantage 
to  us  ?     Or  that,  to  oblige  them  all  to  an  equal 
and  proportioned  subscription  should  be  taken  as 
an  imposition  ?     I  must   own   I  am  against  all 
manner  of  force,  and  think  it  had  been  better  here 
left  more  to  choice ;  but  how  better?  I  do  not  mean 
better  for  the  people,  but  better  for  the  ministry ; 
that     their  work    had    been    easier,    and    the 
popular  clamour  less  without  it ;  for  the  advan 
tage  proposed  is  to  the  people,  not  to  the  minis 
try  ;  and  the  force  then  is  no  more  than  as  you 
would  have  forced  a  child  or  a  lunatic  out  of  a 
house  that  was  on  fire ;  and  I  rather  put  it  thus 
upon  a  supposition,  that  there  is  some  constraint, 
than   argue,   though   the  case    might  bear    it, 
strictly  speaking,  that  really  here  is  no  force  at  all. 

2.  But  to  suppose  the  ministry  had  foreseen 
that  the  notion  of  a  force,  how  much  soever  to 
our  advantage,  is  so  irksome  a  thing,  that  it 
would  hazard  the  bringing  the  proposal  into  a 
general  dislike.     Since  liberty  is  so  nice  a  thing 
that  it  should  not  be  touched  upon,  though  it 
was  never  so  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  per 
son  ;  yet  I  own  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  go 
forward,  viz.  in  joining  the  two  proposals,  and 
leave  the  thing  more  to  choice  than  they  have 
done. 

Liberty  is  an  invaluable  privilege,  and  no  man 
can  in  his  right  understanding  be  easily  able  to 
be  too  careful  of  it.     I  remember  a  story  of  two 
English  soldiers  in  Catalonia  this  very  war :  the 
general  finding  that  the  liberty  our  people  took 
in  eating  grapes  and  other  luscious  fruits  in  those 
hot  countries,  was  very  destructive  to  the  health 
of  the  men,  that  it  threw  them  into  fluxes  and 
fevers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them, 
made  an  order  that  none  of  the  men,  under  great 
penalty,  should  eat  any  grapes.     The  English 
soldiers  had  transgressed  the  order,  and  carried 
the  punishment  along  with  the  crime,   for  they 
fell  into  a  flux,   and  were  dangerously  ill.     The 
officer  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  in . 
order  to  punish  them  :  one  of  the  men  answered, 
"  The  general  may  e'en  let  us  alone,  for  we  shall 
not  trouble  him  long."     However,  sick  as  they 
were,  orders  in  the  army  must  be  observed,  and 
they  were  brought  before  him,  for  go  they  could 
not.  The  officer  asked  them  "  How  durst  they  eat 
grapes  when  they  knew  the  order?"     The  fellow 
boldly  told  him,  "  That  in  all  hi»  orders  as  to  the 
service  they  had  obeyed  punctually,  and  never 
transgressed;    but  in  this,   as   what  concerned 
themselves  only,  they  were  Englishmen  and  free 
men,  and  thought  they  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to 
kill  themselves  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to 
it." 


Indeed,  upon  these  nice  principles  of  liberty 
lere  may  be  some  force  alleged,  but  in  the  main 
t  cannot  be  so  properly  culled  force ;  because 
•very  man  that  does  not  think  fit  to  come  in  may 
'(•main  in  the  state  he  was  before ;  nor  do  I 
hink  that  state  is  or  can  be  worse  than  before, 
>ecause  other  provision  than  a  parliamentary 
und  of  interest  could  never  be  made,  or  be  ex- 
ected  to  be  made  :  and  if  I  judge  right  of  the 

additional  article,  which  they  call  the  South  Sea 
tock,  which  is  reckoned  an  incumbrance,  it  stands 

upon  this  foot,  viz.  that  it  takes  nothing  from  the 
ubscription  which  it  does  not  first  add  to  it ; 
iccause  the  interest  which  is  paid  by  this  sub- 
cription  upon  the  arrear  of  interest  allowed  to 
e  added  to  the  principal,  amounts  in  time  to 

much  more  than  the  10  per  cent,  which  is  to  be 
ailed  in  by  the  company  to  form  the  stock  for 

carrying  on  the  trade. 

Perhaps  this  has  not  been  much  thought  of  by 
hose  who  complain  of  the  hardships  that  this 
rade  is  to  them ;  and  this  may  be  farther  im- 
roved  by  such  whose  business  it  is  to  defend  the 
roposal  in  general.  These  sheets  are  not  prepared 
o  defend  one  side  against  another,  but,  as  far  as 
s  possible,  to  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light  be- 
ween  both,  that  they  may  see  for  themselves 

what  it  is  proper  to  do  or  say  in  the  case. 

It  seems  very  unhappy  to  this  nation  that  such 

uneasiness,  and  such  strife  and  clamour,  and  par- 
y- making,  should  be  amongst  us,  about  not  the 
hings  themselves,  but  the  mere  joining  them 
ogether ;  since,  as  it  is  noted  before,  take  them 

asunder,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  we  should  be 
ery  ready  to  embrace  them  both :  I  explain 

myself  thus. 

1  cannot  think  but  that  all  the  persons  con 
cerned  in  the  debt  upon  the  navy,  transport,  vic- 
ualling,  ordnance,  &c.  whose  debt  was  in  the  pos- 
ure  and  condition  as  was  before  observed,  would 
lave  been  very  well  contented  and  satisfied  with  an 

act  of  parliament  establishing  a  fund  of  perpetual 
nterest  at  6  per  cent,  for  their  debt  till  the  principal 
hall  be  paid,  and  would  have  taken  it  as  a  very 

great  advantage  to  have  the  arrear  of  interest 
idded  to  the  principal  debt ;  had  the  act  gone  no 
arther  than  this,  I  firmly  believe  every  one  had 

been  fully  satisfied  and  thankful :  my  reasons  for 
t  are  these. 

1.  Why  should  we  not  think  so,  when  we  re- 
lect  on  the  precarious  condition  of  those  debts 
before  ?     1 .  How  impossible  to  be  paid  in  many 
ages  by  the  course  of  the  navy.     2.   How  cer 
tain  to  increase  every  year  by  the  same  neces 
sity  that  brought  them  to  the  height  they  were 
at. 

2.  Why  should  we  not  think  so,  when  we  re 
flect  how  well  content  people  were  with  the  like 
method  ?     Though  with  but  4  per  cent,   interest 
in  former  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  orphans'  debts 
in  the  city  of  London,  and   how  long  and  ear 
nestly  the  creditors  of  the  exchequer  debt  have 
been  soliciting  for  the  same  grace  ;  in  either  of 
which  cases  the  debt  was  not  less  just,  or  more 
unlikely  to  be  some  time  or  other  paid  than  this. 
But  if  these  are  thought  remote  instances,  there 
are  other  nearer  our  view  which  I  need  not  name. 
Let  such  as  question  this  look  back  to  our  old 
transport  debt,  parliamentary  deficiencies,  loans 
on  coals,  and  culm,  glass,  &c.,  Irish  estates,  army 
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debentures,  and  many  other  the  odd  ends  of  the 
late  wars ;  for  which,  during  the  long  solicitation  in 
parliament,  and  at  the  treasury,  this  used  to  be 
!  the  plea  ;  "  If  they  cannot  pay  us  the  debt,  let 
them  give  us  a  fund  for  the  interest,  and  we  are 
satisfied ;  then  we  can  sell  it,  then  we  can  make 
something  of  it." 

3.  Why  should  not  we  think  so  when  we  see, 
as  is  hinted  above,  annuities  settled  on  funds  of  in 
terest  at  the  same  rate,  or  rather  lower  ?  And 
which  annuities  are  but  just  the  same  thing  as 
this,  so  eagerly  purchased  with  ready  money,  so 
easily  filled  before  the  very  signing  of  the  act, 
and  bought  afterwards  at  the  advance  of  a  year's 
and  a  year  and  a  half's  purchase. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  think, 
had  this  fund  of  interest  stood  by  itself  as  a  se 
curity  for  the  payment  of  this  debt,  adding  the 
arrear  of  interest  to  the  principal  debt,  and  turn 
ing  the  whole  into  an  annuity  of  82  years  at  6  per 
cent,  with  the  principal  money  to  be  then  repaid  ; 
nay,  though  the  principal  money  had  been  then  to 
sink,  it  would  gladly  have  been  accepted. 

Now  let  us  see  the  misfortune  of  our  divisions 
and  breaches  among  ourselves,  which  occasions  all 
this  murmur.  The  annexing  to  this  fund  of  interest 
the  privilege  of  this  trade  to  the  South  Seas,  to 
be  carried  on  by  a  stock  to  be  raised  upon  10  per 
cent,  only  of  this  debt,  and  even  this  10  per  cent, 
obtained  in  the  subscription  over  and  above  the 
debt,  by  giving  an  interest  upon  the  arrear  of 
interest  in  the  debt.  This  is  the  fly  in  the  sweet 
ointment  of  the  apothecary,  which  causes  it, 
however  healing  in  itself,  to  send  forth  a  stinking 
savour. 

Now  it  would  be  inquired  here,  why  this  was 
added  by  the  government  ?  Was  it  for  some  gain 
the  ministry  were  to  make  of  it  ?  Or  was  it 
given  in  as  a  supposed  advantage  to  the  subscri 
bers,  to  encourage  them,  and  to  make  amends  for 
the  loss  they  sustained  by  being  out  of  their 
money  ? 

As  to  any  advantage  to  the  government  by 
granting  the  privilege  of  a  trade  to  the  South 
Seas,  and  erecting  a  company  for  that  purpose, 
I  shall  give  full  space  for  any  one  that  can  to  set 
those  advantages  down:  I  profess  myself  ignorant 
of  any  real  advantage  made  by  it,  no,  not  one 
farthing  to  the  government  or  to  the  ministry, 
either  public  or  private.  If  there  is  any  sup 
posed  advantage  in  the  putting  that  part  of  the 
stock  which  remains  in  the  treasury  into  a  form 
so  as  it  may  be  passed  in  payment,  &c.  as  it  now 
is,  I  answer,  this  is  no  advantage  at  all,  because 
the  same  would  have  been  made  in  the  annuities 
or  funds  of  interest  without  it,  and  perhaps  more 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  receiver,  as  well  as  to 
the  credit  of  the  payer ;  and  therefore  this  cannot 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  South  Sea  trade, 
or  brought  as  a  reason  why  the  government 
joined  it  to  the  interest  of  the  debt;  nor  indeed, 
upon  the  strictest  examination,  can  I  find  that  ever 
any  advantage  was  pretended  either  by  the  minis 
try  in  proposing  it,  or  charged  upon  them  by  the 
objectors  to  it ;  but  that  truly  and  bona  fide  the 
ministry  proposed  this  merely  as  an  advantage 
to  the  subscribers,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
people  concerned,  and  as  a  means  to  promote  a 
trade  which  might  be  in  the  end  so  glorious  to 
the  nation,  so  profitable  to  the  parties  concerned, 


and  so  manifest  a  foundation  of  the  increase  of 
wealth  and  commerce  to  the  whole.  If  there  are 
any  other  clauses  of  advantage  to  the  government 
than  these,  I  must  own  they  are  laid  out  of  my  sight, 
nor  I  believe  can  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  pre 
sent  project  find  them  out,  at  least  I  have  never 
heard  them  assigned,  and  shall  say  more  to  it  when 
I  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  the  ministry  proposed 
such  a  trade  by  itself;  had  books  been  laid  open 
in  the  city  for  a  voluntary  subscription  of  a  stock 
to  carry  it  on  ;  had  the  adventure  been  proposed 
with  the  favour  and  under  the  protection  of  the 
government,  with  ail  its  hazards,  with  all  its  sup 
posed  impracticable  parts  ;  had  the  privileges  and 
limitations  of  the  present  act  been  offered,  what 
think  you,  gentlemen  objectors?  Will  you  speak 
your  thoughts  impartially,  without  party  prejudice 
under  this  ministry,  or  any  ministry?  Would  it 
have  been  rejected?  Would  not  any  sum  have 
been  subscribed  ?  Would  adventurers  have  been 
found  or  no  ?  I  am  persuaded  no  man  will  say  it 
would  have  failed  ;  no  man  can  doubt  it,  if  they 
will  consider  the  forward  humour  of  the  age  in 
new  adventures,  or  the  long  interruption  of  trade 
by  the  war,  which  has  left  the  merchants  of  this 
city  and  nation  less  room  to  extend  their  com 
merce  than  formerly  ;  if  they  consider  the  flush 
stocks  which  our  trading  people  are  furnished 
with,  and  their  readiness  to  launch  out  where 
there  are  probable  advantages  :  these  things  con 
sidered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  such  a  pro 
posal  standing  by  itself  had  been  very  well 
relished  by  the  generality  of  our  people  ;  nay,  I 
will  not  say  but  they  would  have  purchased  the 
privileges  and  protection,  now  slighted,  with  the 
advance  of  money,  as  was  done  in  the  East  India 
trade,  and  has  been  offered  in  others.  Nor  am  I 
alone,  1  believe,  in  my  opinion. 

But  have  we  not  something  then  peculiar  in  the 
fate  of  this  nation,  which  an  indifferent  man  must 
needs  lament,  that  the  surface  of  affairs  can  so 
much  alter  the  temper,  and  that  our  judgments 
are  so  overruled  by  our  prejudices  that  we  cannot 
approve  of  that  joined  together  which  we  would 
so  fieely  embrace  if  offered  apart?  I  am  not 
writing  satires  here,  nor  pleading  for  a  party ;  if 
I  were,  I  should  take  some  freedom  on  both  sides ; 
I  should  perhaps  reproach  those  people  who  will 
reject  public  advantages  for  the  sake  of  private 
prejudices ;  and  because  they  cannot  go  along 
with  the  public  in  all  their  proceedings,  will  not 
therefore  go  along  with  them  in  those  wherein 
the  general  good  is  evidently  carried  on.  I 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  say,  that 
the  joining  these  two  unhappy  happy  thoughts 
together,  was  no  token  of  making  a  right  judg 
ment  of  the  temper  of  our  times,  and  the  only  cause 
of  the  disorder  that  has  happened  among  us  upon 
this  head. 

Unhappy  conjunction  !  that  two  good  things 
should  make  one  bad  one :  two  things  equally 
happy  asunder  advantageous,  pleasing,  profit 
able  apart,  but  put  together  pleases  everybody 
the  less,  and  hardly  anybody  so  well  as  they  would 
do  asunder. 

If  any  man  inquires  why  this  is  so  ;  why  that 
which  in  itself  is  agreeable,  useful,  and  profitable, 
should  not  be  so  when  joined  with  another  thing 
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equally  so  ?  Answer  might  be  given  several  ways 
in  brief  thus  :  — 

1.  The  thing  is  party-cursed ;  it  is  attached 
by  a  variety  of  clashing,  quarrelling  people ;  some 
cry  it  up  so  much  beyond  its  real  merit,  and  others 
run  it  down  so  far  below,  that  the  strife  has  ren 
dered  it  a  bone  of  contention. 

2.  Some  find  fault  with  if.,  because  they  do  not 
understand  it,  and  some  because  they  think  they 
do  ;  and  the  multitude  of  inquirers  on  one  hand, 
and  expositors  on  the  other ;  some  asking  what 
it  is,  who  know  well  enough  before ;  others  pro 
tending  to  tell  them  what  it  is,  while  they  know 
nothing  of  it  themselves  :  by  this  the  text  is  ren 
dered  intricate,  which  in  itself  was  plain  enough, 
and  we  amuse  ourselves  with  difficulties  where 
there  are  none. 

8.  The  project  and  the  people  are  unhappily 
ill-sorted,  by  putting  the  trade  as  an  appendix  to 
the  debt ;  had  the  debt  been  settled  on  a  fund, 
as  above  ;  had  6  per  cent,  been  allowed  for  inte 
rest  till  the  principal  had  been  paid,  or  had  they 
added  1  per  cent,  more,  and  sunk  the  principal, 
the  people  had  gone  away  well  satisfied,  and  they 
had  sold  forthe  full  value  ;  if  the  government  had 
had  any  reserved  stock  of  them  they  would  have 
been  as  current  as  chequer  bills,  and  might  have 
been  issued  out  on  any  account  whatsoever ;  but 
clogged  with  this  South  Sea  trade,  like  two  men 
in  the  water,  who  are  but  young  swimmers,  alone 
they  might  make  shift  to  get  out  well  enough, 
and  people  at  hand  would  help  them,  but  clasp 
ing  together,  they  sink  out  of  reach,  and  drown 
one  another. 

So  of  the  trade  ;  it  falls  among  people  unac 
quainted  with  trade  ;  that  have  no  occasion  to 
venture  to  sea,  understand  nothing  of  merchandiz 
ing,  and  therefore  they  cannot  think  of  it  with 
any  temper.  Butchers,  graziers,  cheesemongers, 
ship-chandlers,  carpenters,  smiths  (and  other 
handicrafts),  brewers,  bakers,  coopers,  and  the 
like,  and  an  infinite  number  of  these  ;  to  talk  to 
these  of  a  South  Sea  trade,  is  to  talk  Hebrew 
and  Arabic :  like  Esop's  cock,  they  spurn  the 
diamond  with  contempt,  and  will  sell  two  of  them 
for  a  handful  of  barley. 

These  are  some  of  the  grounds  und  reasons  of 
the  contempt  of  the  South  Sea  trade  ;  the  an 
swers  and  remedies  I  reserve  to  speak  of  in  its 
course. 

I  come  now  to  the  particular  article  of  the  trade 
to  the  South  Seas;  and  since  it  is  to  no  purpose 
to  object  against  the  conjunction,  let  us  inquire 
into  them  complexly. 

1.  Is  the  annuity  the  worse  for  the  South  Sea 
stock  ? 

2.  Is  the  stock  the  worse  for  the  annuity  ? 
The   annuity  it  the   worse  for  the  stock  thus 

far,  viz.  that  10  per  cent,  upon  the  original  stock 
is  liable  to  be  called  for,  to  be  sot  apart  as  a 
stock  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Seas  ; 
so  far  you  may  say  the  annuity  is  the  worse.  But 
then  this  also  is  upon  a  supposition  that  this 
South  Sea  trade  shall  entirely  miscarry,  and 
these  objections  lie  against  that  supposition. 

1.  If  it  does  miscarry,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  must  run  out  all  their  stock  ;  there  are  in 
stances  of  many  undertakings  in  trade,  where  the 
parties  finding  a  stop  to  the  prospect,  or  an  im 
probability  of  success,  have  laid  it  down  with  little 


loss,  perhaps  one  quarter  lost,  or  more  ;  and  is 
all  this  clamour  worth  while  for  the  hazard  of  '2$ 
per  cent.,  supposing  it  should  miscarry?  for  it 
does  not  follow  they  must  wind  off  all  the  bottom  ; 
it  is  very  probable  the  company  will  see  whether 
they  are  likely  to  stand  or  no,  get  or  lose,  hold 
or  fail,  before  they  have  run  out  one  quarter  part 
of  so  great  a  stock  as  is  proposed  to  be  adven 
tured  here. 

2.  If  it  should  not  miscarry,  but  the  trade  be 
established  and  thrive,  all  this  argument  is  then  at 
an  end ;  then  happy  would  be  the  day  that  the 
stock  was  subscribed,  happy  the  thought  that  laid 
the  scheme,  and  he  that  cries  it  down  must  now 
flatter  us  the  soonest  with  his  good  opinion  of  it, 
and  pretends  he  thought  so  from  the  beginning ; 
nor  can  the  trade  be  then  the  worse  for  the 
annuity. 

But  how  can  this  be,  say  the  objectors.  Sue- 
jceed!  It  cannot  succeed  1  The  thing  is  not 
:  practicable,  the  door  is  not  open  for  a  trade  ;  to 
set  people  to  trade  now  is  as  if  the  government 
wanted  more  confederates,  and  were  to  incorpo 
rate  a  body  of  men  to  make  war,  not  to  trade  ; 
that  the  new  company  shall  join  in  the  grand 
alliance,  and,  like  a  little  republic,  help  to  carry 
on  the  war ;  that  we  must  fight  our  way  through 
and  trade  an  coup  de  canon.  A  trade  !  says  one  ; 
it  must  be  a  trade  in  blood;  we  see  no  other  trade 
in  view  ;  for  let  which  party  soever  prevail,  the 
trade  must  be  carried  on  by  force  ;  neither  King 
Philip  nor  King  Charles  will  let  their  subjects 
trade  with  you  but  by  force,  on  pain  of  the  gal 
lows,  and  with  all  possible  difficulty  and  hazard. 
It  is  therefore  but  an  amusement  of  trade,  say 
they,  without  any  reality  ;  and  this  being  so  visi 
ble  a  collusion,  they  tell  us  makes  all  the  rest 
suspected,  and  i*  a  great  argument  of  the  general 
dislike. 

And  thus  I  am  brought  to  inquire,  as  in  the 
title,  whether  this  trade  is  to  be  carried  on,  yea 
or  no  ?  whether  in  reality  such  a  trade  is  pro 
bable  or  feasible  ?  or,  whether  it  is  impracticable, 
and  not  to  be  attempted  but  with  a  folly  next  to 
lunacy,  which  is  suggested. 

To  come  at  this  question  in  a  posture  that  may 
render  the  answer  intelligible,  it  seems  necessary 
to  state  the  thing  itself  questioned  about,  and  to 
lay  down,  in  as  clear  terms  as  possible,  what 
this  thing  called  the  South  Sea  trade  is  ;  what 
it  means  as  it  is  now  vulgarly  accepted,  and  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  it. 

By  the  South  Sea  trade  we  arc  to  understand 
one  of  these  three  things. 

1.  An  open,  free  commerce  of  the  British  na 
tion   to  and  in  the   several   ports  and  places  of 
America  possessed  by  the  Spaniards,  either  such 
as  are   or  shall   be   reduced   by  us,  or  by  King 
Charles  III.  with  liberty  to   carry  our  manufac 
tures  and  merchandizes,  ships  and  factors,  thither 
directly,  without  stop  in  Old  Spain,  and  to  lade, 
return,  and  bring  back  from  thence  such  goods  as 
shull  be  purchased  there ;   and,  in  short,  to  trade 
thither  as  the  French  do  now  with  the  Spaniards 
under    King  Philip,  or  as  we   do   to   the  East 
Indies.     And  in  this  sense  I  think  it  can  be  no 
offence   to   say  this  trade   can  never  be  carried 
on. 

2.  Or  we  are  to  understand  a  settling  in  tome 
1  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  whe- 
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ther  by  way  of  conquest,  factory,  or  otherwise, ; 
by  the  6th  article  of  the  Grand  Alliance  (quote 
before)  we  are  allowed  to  do ;  and  keeping  th 
said  settlement  as  our  own,  erect  there  a  frc 
market  for  our  European  goods ;  the  Spanian 
having  free  access  to  come  thither  to  buy,  and  w 
having   liberty  from   thence   to   trade   to   the 
dominions  above.      And  in  this  sense  it  is  as  im 
practicable  to  carry  on  this  trade  as  in  the  other 
3.   Or,  by  a  trade  to  the  South  Seas,  we  ar 
to  understand  our  seizing  some   such  part  o 
place  in  America,  whether  already  possessed  o 
not   possessed,   as   we  shall  think  proper,  an< 
taking  it   as   our  own,    by  virtue  of  the  treat 
above  noted,  to  settle,   plant,  and  inhabit  th 
same  as  a  colony,  erecting  there  such  trade  witi 
the   adjacent  countries,   whether  Spaniards   o 
others,  and  improving  the  native  fruitfulness  o 
the  place  as  much  as  possible,  taking  at  the  same 
time   all  opportunities  to  open  a  trade  with  the 
Spaniards  as  much  as  circumstances  will  admit 
and  which  there  is  no  question  will  be  consider 
able.    And  this  is  the  way  a  trade  may  be  carriec 
on.   This,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  is  the  way  of  trad 
the  government  proposes,  and  what  they  mean 
by  a  trade  to  the  South  Seas  ;  and  this  is,  so  far 
from  being  little  or  inconsiderable,   however  i 
may  be  less  than  the  golden  mountains  some  peo 
ple  have  formed  notions  of  in  their  imagination 
that  this  trade  is  not  only  probable  to  be  great 
but  capable  of  being  the  greatest,  most  valuable, 
most  profitable,  and  most  increasing  branch  01 
trade  in  our  whole  British  commerce,  well  worth 
all  the  hazard,  adventure,  expense,  and  pains  ol 
the  undertaking;  sufficient  to  encourage  us  in 
the  prospect,  and  reward   us  in   the  execution  ; 
a  trade  which,   had  it  been  offered  to  the  mer 
chandising   part   of   mankind,  who   understood 
trade,  who  were  employed  in  commerce  and  ac 
customed   to   adventures,    and    not   unhappily 
joined  in  and  tied  down  to  a  rabble  of  casual  sub 
scribers,  neither  inclined  to,  capable  of,  or  in  the 
least  having  a  genius  to  trade,  it  would  no  doubt 
have  met  with  another  kind  of  reception  than 
now  it  has. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  in  order  to  set  things 
right  among  us,  people  would  give  themselves 
leave  to  distinguish  a  little  between  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  the  design  in  this  thing,  called  the 
South  Sea  trade,  and  between  what  may  be  done 
and  may  not  be  done,  that  we  may  not  pre 
sently  argue  ourselves  out  of  all  the  trade,  be 
cause  we  have  not  the  gates  of  Mexico  opened 
to  us.  This  is  no  part  of  the  thing,  the  very 
word  South  Seas  in  the  act  of  parliament  denotes 
otherwise  ;  the  words  find  out  and  discover,  men 
tioned  in  the  act,  tell  us  otherwise. 

We  are  to  find  out  or  discover  some  place  or 
places  in  America,  where  we  may  fix  and  settle 
a  British  colony,  which  by  the  treaty  is  to  be  our 
own  ;  and  is  not  this  enough  ?  Will  not  trade 
fall  in  ?  Will  not  the  country  produce  to  us  as 
well  as  to  the  Spaniards  ?  Are  we  less  indus 
trious  than  they  ?  If  we  fix  in  a  barren  spot, 
that's  our  fault;  but  why  not  somewhere  among 
the  gold,  the  silver,  the  drugs,  the  indigo,  cocoa, 
cochineal,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  they ;  and 
being  situated  here,  fixed  and  settled,  can  we 
want  a  trade  ?  Did  any  man  think  all  we  were 
to  do  was  only  to  carry  goods  to  Carthagena  and 


Panama,  and  bring  home  money  ?  This  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  design,  nor  is  of  a  duration 
worth  our  depending  upon ;  for  it  would  bi 
every  day  in  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  to  pu 
an  end  to  it,  and  prohibit  it  again.  But  our 
business  is  to  seize  and  possess ;  mark  the  wore 
in  the  article  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  to  keep 
it  for  our  own. 

This  is,  then,  what  we  are  to  understand  by  a 
trade  to  the  South  Seas,  viz.  that  we  shall,  un 
der  the  protection,  in  the  name,  and  by  the 
power  of  her  Majesty,  seize,  take,  and  possess, 
such  port  or  place,  or  places,  land,  territory, 
country,  or  dominion,  call  it  what  you  please,  as 
we  see  fit,  in  America,  and  keep  it  for  our  own. 
Keeping  it  implies  planting,  settling,  inhabiting, 
spreading,  and  all  that  is  usual  in  such  cases. 
And  when  this  is  done,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
it  ?  Why,  we  are  to  trade  to  it  and  from  it ; 
whither  ?  Wherever  we  can,  with  Spaniards  or 
anybody  that  will  trade  with  us :  and  it  is  not 
saying  we  shall  have  no  trade  with  the  Spaniards, 
when  we  say  they  will  not  suffer  their  people 
freely  to  trade  with  us  ;  but  let  the  English  get 
a  good  footing  on  the  South  Sea  coast  of  America, 
and  let  them  and  the  Spaniards  alone  for  trading 
with  one  another  ;  let  the  king  of  Spain  prevent 
it  if  he  can. 

This  is  what  I  am  willing  to  have  called  the 
true  design  of  this  South  Sea  company ;  and  I 
am  the  rather  so,  because  I  have  seen  no  scheme, 
nor  can  I  form  any  scheme  in  my  thoughts,  upon 
any  other  foundation  that  is  feasible  in  its  na 
ture. 

The  contrivers  of  this  undertaking  know  too 
well  the  temper,  constitution,  and  state  of  affairs 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  to  have  promised 
to  themselves,  that  by  any  treaty,  capitulation, 
or  stipulation,  either  in  New  Spain  or  Old,  they 
will  ever  be  brought  to  lay  open  the  trade  of 
their  Indies  to  the  English,  or  indeed,  to  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  they  might  be  brought  to  admit  a 
rade  to  particular  places  for  provisions,  fish, 
corn,  or  such  things  as  they  may  more  particu- 
arly  want  in  those  places  for  the  subsistence  of 
heir  people  :  or,  they  may  be  brought  to  treat 
ith  you  for  an  assent  or  permission  to  bring 
negroes  to  them  ;  a  thing  more  proper  for  the 
African  company  than  any  other ;  and  the  rea- 
on  for  that  may  be  only  because  they  know  not 
where  else  to  have  them.  But  that  they  will 
icrmit  you  to  a  free  importation  among  them  of 
our  European  manufactures,  and  exportation  of 
mllion  from  them,  is  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
heir  trade,  so  destructive  to  their  own  interest, 
nd  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  very  life  and  being 
f  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe,  I  mean  as 
o  commerce,  that  unless  the  Spaniards  are  to  be 
ivested  of  common  sense,  infatuate,  and  given 
,p,  abandoning  their  own  commerce,  throwing 
way  the  only  valuable  stake  they  have  left  in 
ic  world,  and,  in  short,  bent  to  their  own  ruin, 
cannot  suggest  that  they  will  ever,  on  any 
onsideration,  or  for  any  equivalent,  part  with  so 
aluable,  indeed,  so  inestimable  a  jewel,  as  the 
xclusive  power  of  trade  to  their  own  plantations 
America. 

The  mistaking  of  this  I  believe  to  be  another 
eason,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  too,  of  the 
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pretended  dislike  and  compiaint  against  this  un 
dertaking. 

It  is  always  a  disadvantage  to  any  undertaking 
to  have  it  represented  in  unintelligible  terms, 
and  to  have  it  make  high  pretensions,  even  to 
things  impracticable  in  their  own  nature ;  and 
nothing  has  been  more  the  misfortune  of  this 
affair  before  us. 

I  have  spoken  to  this  largely  elsewhere,  and 
therefore  shall  say  the  less  here  ;  but,  without 
doubt,  they  who  first  represented  this  design,  as 
an  undertaking  to  settle  a  free  trade,  with  the 
consent,  and  by  the  concession  of  the  govern 
ment  of  Spain,  to  the  ports  and  places  possessed 
by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  either  ignorantly 
amused  themselves  by  their  own  wrong  concep 
tions  of  things,  or  formed  these  notions,  and 
spread  them  about  to  amuse  other  people,  with  a 
design  to  perplex  their  heads  about  it,  and  bring 
the  thing  itself  into  contempt,  since  nothing  can 
tend  more  directly  to  render  a  project  abortive, 
than  to  fill  the  people's  thoughts  with  notions  of 
things  impracticable  in  themselves,  and  then 
banter  them  with  the  impossibility  of  putting 
them  in  execution. 

This  is  so  much  the  worse,  too,  in  this  case,  by 
how  much  there  was  no  manner  of  reason  or 
occasion  for  this  mistake  ;  and  that  the  design 
of  planting,  settling,  and  possessing,  as  is  above 
noted,  on  the  continent  of  America  or  South 
Seas,  is  every  way  sufficient  to  all  the  ends,  and 
to  all  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  government  in 
the  first  proposal ;  fruitful  of  all  manner  of  im 
provement,  capable  of  as  many,  and  indeed  many 
more  advantages  than  the  supposed  free  trade 
with  the  Spanish  dominions,  which  are  already 
planted ;  and  this,  if  it  were  duly  considered,  would 
set  us  right  in  our  thoughts  about  it,  I  mean  as 
to  the  proposal  of  such  a  trade  being  advanta 
geous  to  England. 

Had  the  subjects  of  this  project  been  mer 
chants,  bred  to  business,  acquainted  with  trade, 
and  whose  business  it  is  as  well  to  understand  as 
to  seek  out  new  adventures,  it  had  been  embraced 
with  all  imaginable  eagerness  and  satisfaction,  far 
from  being  run  down  and  blown  up  in  this  man- 
ner  by  the  town ;  the  disaster  lies  in  this,  as  be 
fore  noted,  that  the  debt  and  the  trade  going  to 
gether  is  ill-sorted  with  the  people  it  falls  upon ; 
they  that  are  qualified  to  claim  the  debt  being 
some  of  them  the  worst  qualified  to  embark  in 
the  trade  of  any  people  in  the  town,  and  conse 
quently  the  best  qualified  to  find  fault  with,  and 
make  a  noise  about  it. 

No  men  are  so  apt  to  dislike  and  complain  of 
a  thing,  especially  of  this  nature,  as  those  who 
do  not  understand  it ;  and  as  they  are  forward- 
est  to  complain,  so  are  they  hardest  to  be 
answered  and  satisfied  by  reason  ;  and  this  per 
haps  is  not  the  least  disaster  which  at  present 
attends  this  project,  which  perhaps  will  never 
recover  the  blast  of  reproach  thus  cast  upon  it, 
but  by  length  of  time,  the  remedy  which  cures 
many  distempers  of  the  state  besides  this. 

I  know  there  is  another  popular  reason  given 
us  for  the  general  dislike  of  this  thing,  and  that 
is,  the  obliging  all  the  people  to  subscribe,  whe 
ther  they  will  or  no  ;  and  much  is  said  on  this 
article,  calling  it  a  force,  an  invasion  of  property, 
and  a  breach  of  English  liberty. 


Now,  though  the  act  of  parliament  may  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  this  charge,  because  what  ii 
done  in  parliament  is  every  man's  act  and  deed, 
and  a  voluntary  concession  can  be  no  force,  also 
it  is  no  kind  of  a  force  that  the  law  defends,  and 
the  nature  of  the  thing  obliges  to  ;  yet  is  here 
no  real  force  in  the  literal  sense,  nor  does  it  say, 
that  those  who  will  not  comply  to  subscribe  his 
debt  shall  never  be  paid  ;  it  does,  indeed,  exclude 
them  from  the  present  benefit,  but  it  takes  away 
none  of  their  claim  to  both  the  principal  and  in 
terest  from  the  government,  as  before.  How 
ever,  this  is  not  my  business  here,  the  parliament, 
no  question,  will  defend  the  justice  of  their  own 
acts. 

My  business  now  is  to  inquire  how  this  latter 
trade,  upon  the  foot  of  a  colony  or  plantation, 
can  be  carried  on ;  for  having  advanced,  and  I 
think  with  good  reason,  that  it  can  be  done  no 
other  way  ;  if  I  do  not  show  you  that  it  may 
effectually  be  done  this  way,  I  should  be  sup 
posed  writing  a  satire  upon  the  undertaking, 
which,  I  assure  you,  I  am  not. 

The  design  of  possessing  part  of  America  I 
think  a  project  worthy  the  nation,  and  worthy 
the  parliament ;  and  that  this  war  has  been  the 
only  juncture  for  it  that  has  happened  these  fifty 
years,  and  the  like  whereof  may  never  happen 
again  ;  I  see  no  misfortune  in  it,  but  its  being 
tacked  to  the  debt  above  mentioned ;  and  con 
sequently,  a  set  of  people  adapted  to  the  concern 
who  are  every  way  unsuitable  to  it,  and  incapable 
of  understanding  it,  better  qualified  to  rail  at  it 
than  embark  in  it:  this,  I  say,  I  count  the  mis 
fortune  of  the  nation  in  it,  and  nothing  but  an 
exquisite  management  can  prevent  the  evil  effects 
of  this  misfortune ;  nor  had  this  disaster  hap 
pened  to  it,  but  from  the  earnest  desire  the  pro 
posers  had  to  make  the  people  some  amends,  over 
and  above,  for  the  stop  of  payment  they  had  met 
with  in  their  public  debts  ;  and  in  any  age  but 
ours,  perhaps  it  would  have  passed  for  an  amends, 
and  for  an  advantage,  nay,  in  ours  it  would  have 
passed  so,  had  it  not  fallen  upon  such  a  promis 
cuous  multitude  of  people,  not  in  circumstances 
to  receive  the  advantages,  to  understand  the 
thing,  or  put  any  hand  to  help  forward  the  suc 
cess  of  it. 

If  these  things  have  joined  in  with  the  public 
uneasiness  of  the  times,  to  render  the  project,  as 
it  now  stands,  unacceptable,  I  caunot  think  that 
this  does  yet  in  the  least  lessen  the  value  of  a 
South  Sea  undertaking  in  general  as  such  ;  and  as 
it  is,  a  taking  possession  of  some  part  of  America, 
to  establish  an  English  colony,  and  erect  a  trade 
thither  from  England,  as  aforesaid,  against  which 
(abstracted  from  the  ministry,  the  public  credit, 
parties  and  factions,  among  us,  with  which  in 
this  argument  I  have  nothing  to  do)  against  this, 
I  say,  I  believe  no  man  will  raise  one  objection, 
but  unanimously  agree  that  we  wish  to  sec  it  put 
in  execution,  as  a  foundation  upon  which  may  be 
built  an  immense  trade,  a  new  and  very  much 
wanted  vent  for  our  manufactures  of  Britain  ;  a 
new  and  as  much  wanted  vent  for  the  provisions 
and  cattle,  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  on  the 
north  of  America;  and  a  wonderful  increase  of  our 
navigation,  strength,  and  people. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  author  of  this  to  finish 
what  he  had  resolved  to  do  here  towards  describ- 
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ing  the  nature  of,  and  subsequent  measures  for 
pursuing  this  design.  If  this  short  essay  appears 
acceptable,  I  may,  in  a  second  part,  go  forwarc 
with  it,  and  therein  distinguish  more  plainly 
between  carrying  on  this  affair  as  an  improvement 
of  trade,  and  carrying  it  on  as  a  national  interest. 
I  know  the  endeavours  used  to  make  it  appear  a 
test  of  parties,  and  a  trial  of  skill  between  sides ; 
of  this  I  shall  take  no  cognizance ;  but  if  a  se 
cond  part  of  this  work  comes  to  be  published,  I 
shall  endeavour  rather  to  show  what  you  may  do 
than  what  I  fear  you  will  not  do. 

I  shall  distinguish  the  conquest  of  that  part 
we  may  plant  in,  and  the  planting  itself;  or,  in 
short,  between  the  queen's  part  and  the  mer 
chants'  ;  and  show  you  how  absolutely  necessary 
it  is  that  they  be  kept  asunder.  That  the  trade 
must  be  entirely  unencumbered  with  war ;  that 
it  is  the  government's  part,  not  only  to  take  pos 
session,  but  to  keep  the  possession  when  taken  ; 
that  protection  must  be  effectually  provided  for, 
or  else  no  attempt  can  be  successful.  I  shall  en 
deavour  to  explain  what  this  protection  will  be, 
against  whom,  in  what  manner  needful,  what  pro 
bable  opposition  may  be  expected,  and  from  who. 

2.  I  may  give  you  an  essay  at  the  great  ques 
tion,  where  this  settlement  may,  or  can,  or  must 
be  made ;  and,  in  doing  this,  I  may  make  public 
some  of  the  schemes  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
lay  before  his  late  majesty  in  the  beginning  of 


this  war,  and  which  were  so  approved  of  both  by 
himself,  and  several  of  those  whom  his  majesty 
was  pleased  to  communicate  them  to,  that  no 
thing  but  the  unhappy  death  of  that  glorous 
prince,  prevented  that  this  attempt  (instead  of 
that  which  has  proved  so  fatal  at  Barcelona)  had 
taken  up  the  last  seven  years,  with  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  this  nation,  which  in  all  probability 
ere  now  would  have  brought  back  as  many  mil 
lions  as  the  other  has  carried  out. 

3.  I  shall,  in  such  an  essay,  give  convincing 
proofs  that  if  such  an  attempt  may  be  made, 
and  in  due  manner  carried  on,  such  a  trade  may 
be  raised  from  it  as  shall  sufficiently  recompense 
the  long,  tedious,  and  expensive  fatigue  of  the 
whole  war. 

I  shall  conclude  this  with  what  I  heartily 
wish. 

1.  That   those  two   likely  ana  encouraging 
prospects  of  the  public  good  had  not  been  thus 
unhappily  joined. 

2.  That  the  parliament  may,  if  it  please  God 
so  far  to  enlighten  them,  yet  separate  them,  or 
rather  restore  them  to  their  independent  exist 
ence,  which,  I  doubt  not,  would  equally  satisfy 
the  people  concerned,  the  first  proposer,  and  the 
whole  nation. 

And  what  the  advantage  of  both  to  the  nation 
might  be  in  such  a  restored,  separated  estate, 
shall  be  the  subject  of  further  consideration. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  treaty  of  peace  with  France  (signed  at 
Utrecht,  Ilth  April  1713),  had  imposed  upon  our 
ministry  the  arduous  duty  of  fixing,  with  foreign 
powers,  the  future  commercial  relations  of  the 
country.  Of  the  manner  in  which  they  performed 
their  task,  particularly  with  regard  to  France, 
there  were  then  contradictory  opinions,  and  the 
subject  gave  rise  to  as  furious  an  opposition  as 
any  they  had  been  called  to  sustain.  By  the 
terms  agreed  on,  a  free  trade  was  settled  accord 
ing  to  the  tariff  of  1664,  with  the  exception  of 
some  commodities  that  had  been  subjected  to  new 
duties  of  the  French  king  in  1G99,  and  were  so  high 
as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition.  The  productions 
of  France  were  to  be  admitted  into  England  upon 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  countries  ;  and 
a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to  give  effect 
to  the  arrangement,  but  the  treaty  of  commerce 
was  no  sooner  published  than  it  created  a  general 
clamour  throughout  the  nation,  and  many  treatises 
were  published,  to  show  that  it  would  be  destruc 
tive  of  our  home  manufactures,  and  of  our  com 
merce  with  other  nations.  Numerous  petitions 
were  forwarded  to  parliament,  from  London  and 
other  trading  towns,  indicating  its  injurious  con 


sequences  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  current  o!  oppo 
sition  upon  the  last  reading  of  the  bill,  that  it  was 
lost  in  the  Commons  by  a  small  majority.  Much 
finesse  was  resorted  to  by  the  ministers,  in  relation 
to  the  measure.  The  treaty  is  well  known  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Bolingbroke,  whose  morti 
fication  was  not  displeasing  to  the  treasurer.  From 
political  friends  they  were  now  become  rivals  for 
power,  and  their  alienation,  which  had  been  some 
time  in  progress,  now  amounted  to  an  irreconcilable 
hatred.  Oxford,  therefore,  was  far  from  being 
chagrined  at  this  expression  of  public  opinion 
against  the  treaty ;  and  he  abandoned  it  to  its 
fate  before  it  was  finally  determined  in  parlia 
ment.  It  was  upon  this  subject  that  our  au 
thor  published  the  three  following  treatises,  the 
last  of  which  was  written  after  the  rejection  of 
the  bill,  and  is  a  sort  of  remonstrance  to  those 
members  who  had  deserted  the  ministers  upon 
the  occasion.  The  latter  work  met  with  a  very 
bitter  reply  from  Oldmixon,  in  '  Remarks  on  a 
Scandalous  Libel,  entitled  a  Letter  from  a  Mem 
ber  of  Parliament,  &c.,  relating  to  the  Bill  of  Com 
merce.* 


AN  ESSAY 


ON  THE  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  FRANCE. 


IT  is  in  vain  to  make  complaints  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  times,  and  make  a  long  introduction  to  blame 
the  people  for  the  humour  that  at  present,  like  a 
contagion,  infects  the  nation  and  spreads  itself 
universally  into  all  conversation,  viz.,  of  finding 
fault  with  and  condemning  every  public  transac 
tion,  before  they  weigh  or  consider  the  reason 
and  nature  of  the  thing,  It  is  enough  to  sit 
down  and  look  on  it  with  regret,  and  with  a 
just  pity  for  the  distempers  of  our  native  country, 
apply  suitable  remedies  for  the  use  of  such  as 
are  not  incurable,  and  for  the  opening  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  not  wilfully  and  resolutely 
blind  ;  leaving  the  rest  as  the  parishes  used  to  do 
houses  shut  up  with  the  plague,  to  their  own  fate, 
with  "  Lord  ha'  mercy,"  and  a  cross  set  upon 
the  door. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  made  with  France 
is  the  present  subject  of  every  man's  discourse, 
and  it  were  to  be  wished  people  came  to  the  read 
ing  it  with  less  resolution  to  dislike  it  beforehand 
than  they  do,  or  at  least  with  a  just  resolution  to 
read  and  consider  it  before  they  passed  their  judg 
ment  for  or  against  it :  but  since  that  cannot  be 
hoped  for  in  this  age,  it  may  not  be  a  useless  en 
deavour  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  misguided,  mis 
taken  people,  about  such  things  in  the  said  treaty 
which  they  may,  either  on  one  side  or  other,  cause 
lessly  condemn  or  too  easily  approve.  That 
things  being  set  in  a  true  light,  every  man  may 
reason  with  himself  calmly  of  this  matter ;  for  cer 
tainly  a  thing  of  this  consequence  ought  to  be 
duly  weighed  and  coolly  debated,  before  we  come 
to  make  such  conclusions  as  are  to  determine  our 
judgments,  both  of  the  treaty  made,  and  of  those 
that  made  it. 

To  do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  it  seems 
needful  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  state  of  our 
commerce  with  France  before  the  war  began,  that 
people  may  a  little  know  upon  what  foundation 
things  formerly  stood,  and  may  accordingly  judge 
whether  we  are  better  or  worse  than  we  were 
before. 

We  are  told  in  the  treaty  of  a  general  tariff,  that 
is,  an  act  of  trade  made  in  the  year  1664,  by  the 
French :  by  this,  some  people  understand  a  treaty 
of  commerce  formerly  made  between  England  and 
France,  which  is  a  general  mistake,  and  which 
mistake  ought  to  be  set  right ;  the  words  them 
selves  explain  it,  a  tariff  made  in  France  (vide 
the  treaty)  by  which  is  to  be  understood  a  table  or 
decree  of  the  several  impositions  andjjr&hibitions, 


made  by  the  king  of  France  for  the  regulation  ol 
his  own  subjects,  declaring  what  goods  shall  be 
imported  into  France,  and  from  what  countries, 
and  what  shall  not  be  imported,  and  what  customs 
or  duties  shall  be  paid  in  France  upon  those  goods 
which  are  allowed  to  be  imported;  something 
like  our  act  of  navigation,  allowing  for  the  differ 
ence  of  the  subject  only. 

When  the  Dutch  have  entered  into  any  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France,  they  have  grounded 
those  treaties  with  respect  to  their  liberty  of 
trading  into  France,  upon  that  tariff  of  1664, 
that  is  to  say,  they  have  declared  themselves  con 
tent  with  those  conditions  of  trade,  and  have  only 
articled  that  they  should  not  be  otherwise  ob 
structed  ;  and  therefore  we  found  that,  in  all  the 
transactions  at  Utrecht,  when  the  Dutch  were 
insisting  on  the  particulars  of  their  trade  to 
France,  it  was  called  the  French  granting  them 
the  tariff  of  1664,  that  is,  granting  that  no  other 
impositions  or  prohibitions  should  be  laid  upon 
them  in  France,  than  that  act  of  trade  had  for 
merly  laid. 

Pursuant  to  this  notion,  we  never  find  any  of 
our  former  treaties  with  France  make  the  least 
mention  of  these  things,  since  admitting  or  not 
admitting  the  importation  of  goods  and  merchan 
dises  into  a  kingdom,  is  the  undoubted  property 
and  right  of  the  sovereign  power  or  government 
of  that  kingdom,  much  more  the  determining 
what  duties,  payments,  or  impositions  shall  be 
charged  upon  the  respective  goods  brought  in ; 
which  payments  and  duties  being  paid  by  the 
people  of  the  said  nation  who  import,  no  other 
nation  can  object  against  them. 

And  therefore  we  find,  in  all  our  former  treaties, 
nothing  of  this  nature  has  been  entered  into  at 
all.  The  first  treaty  of  peace  between  England 
and  France,  after  the  restoration,  was  the  treaty 
of  Breda,  anno  1667,  wherein  all  that  is  said  of 
this  matter  is  in  the  fourth  article,  thus,  "  Navi 
gation  and  commerce  shall  be  free  between  the 
subjects  of  both  the  kings,  as  it  was  during  the 
peace,  insomuch  that  all  of  them  may  freely,  and 
without  any  molestation,  go  with  their  goods  into 
each  other's  kingdoms,  provinces,  places  of  com 
merce,  ports,  rivers,  and  there  stay  and  traffic." 
Vide '  Treaty  of  Breda.' 

In  the  February  following  there  was  a  treaty 
between  England  and  France,  concluded  at  St 
Germans  en  Lay,  the  late  duke  of  Montague  being 
then  the  English  ambassador  in  France ;  and 
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this  is  called  a  treaty  of  commerce :    yet  from 
one  end  to  the  other  there  is  not  one  word  men 
tioned  in  it  of  the  duties  paid,  or  to  be  paid  in 
either  kingdom  by  the  merchants ;  as  what  realh 
was   the  peculiar  of  every  prince  or  sovereign 
power  in  their  respective  dominions ;  and  there 
fore,  though  this  treaty  is  called  a  treaty  of  com 
merce,  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  called  a  treat} 
of  navigation,  every  article  therein  respecting  th 
navigation  of  ships,  freedom  of  ports,  visiting  o 
ships,  adjusting  what  are  and  what  are  not  con 
traband  goods,  terminating  differences  about  pass 
ports,  detaining  vessels,  &c.,  what  goods  are  liable 
to  forfeiture,  and  how  to  be  seized,  and  the  like 
but  not  a  word  about  tolls,  customs,  duties,  &c. 
upon  importation. 

The  next  treaty  was  that  of  Nimeguen,  where 
the  Dutch  only  were  immediately  concerned 
and  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  likewise  settlec 
then  between  France  and  Holland,  anno  1678 
but  even  in  this  treaty  we  have  not  a  word  re 
lating  to  what  duties  or  imports  the  Frencl 
should  lay  upon  goods  imported  into  France 
except  as  follows :  "  Neither  party  shall  be  permit 
ted  to  grant  to  their  own  subjects  any  immunities 
benefits,  gratuitous  concessions,  or  any  other  ad 
vantages,  besides  those  granted  to  the  subjects 
of  the  other  party,  or  to  their  prejudice  ;  neither 
shall  the  subjects  on  either  side  be  bound  to  pay 
greater  or  other  duties,  charges,  payments,  or 
impositions  whatsoever  upon  their  persons,  goods 
wares,  ships,  or  freights,  directly  or  indirectly 
by  any  name  or  under  any  title,  or  pretence  what 
soever,  other  than  such  as  shall  be  paid  by  the 
proper  and  natural  subjects  of  either  party.  "— 
Vide  '  Treaty  of  Commerce  at  Nimeguen,'  art.  7. 

The  only  remedy  in  all  these  cases  that  has 
been  used  by  these  several  nations  has  been, 
that  when  one  nation  laid  high  duties  upon  the 
goods  imported,  or  ships  importing  from  ano 
ther,  or  prohibited  the  importing  such  and  such 
goods,  or  stopped  trade  with  the  other,  the  other 
nation  constantly  did  the  like  ;  and  these  imposi 
tions,  prohibitions,  and  interruptions  of  commerce 
were  generally  taken  off  at  the  concluding  a 
peace,  though  not  always. 

Thus  when  the  French,  after  their  tariffof  1C64, 
laid  a  duty  of  50  sols  per  ton  upon  all  shipping 
that  came  into  their  harbours,  it  was  resented 
highly  by  all  the  trading  part  of  Europe.  The 
Danes  and  Swedes  were  very  uneasy  at  it,  their 
ships  being  large,  and  the  loading,  such  as  timber, 
deal  boards,  planks,  baulks,  spars,  &c.,  being  of 
but  little  value,  it  went  far  into  the  freight ;  but 
they  were  of  too  small  consequence  to  obtain  any 
alteration  in  France,  the  design  of  the  French 
king  being  really  very  justifiable,  viz.,  by  that 
difference  to  encourage  his  own  subjects  to  build 
ships  of  their  own  and  fetch  the  goods  themselves, 
in  which  case  they  went  free.  The  Dutch 
solicited  eagerly  to  be  exempted  from  this  duty, 
the  trade  they  had  with  France  being  very  great, 
and  carried  on  wholly  in  their  own  shipping  ;  but 
they  were  so  far  from  obtaining  an  exemption, 
that  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  the  Dutch,  by  a 
separate  article,  consented  to  pay  that  duty  of 
50 sols  per  ton,  as  follows: — "  It  hath  been  stipu 
lated  on  the  behalf  of  his  most  Christian  Maj.'-ty, 
and  consented  to  by  the  Lords  the  States-Gene 
ral  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries, 


I  that  the  equality  which  is  precisely  to  be  observed 
with  relation  to  the  subjects  of  each,  and  the 
natives,  as  to  duties,  charges,  and  impositions, 
according  to  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
commerce  this  day  concluded,  shall  not  derogate 
from  the  imposition  of  50  sols  per  ton  imposed  in 
France  upon  strangers'  ships,  and  that  the  sub 
jects  of  the  Lords  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  shall  be 
bound  to  pay  the  same  as  other  strangers." — 
Vide  '  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,'  separate  article. 

The  English  were  as  much  concerned  in  this 
imposition  of  50  sols  per  ton  as  any  nation,  the 
Dutch  excepted ;  but  seeing  no  just  foundation 
to  object  against  the  reasonableness  of  the  French 
laying  such  an  imposition,  and  having  by  their 
own  act,  called  "  The  Act  of  Navigation,"  done 
almost  the  same  thing,  or,  in  effect,  worse,  they 
contented  themselves  with  laying  a  like  duty  of 
5s.  per  ton  upon  all  French  ships  which  should 
lade  in  the  several  ports  of  England ;  and  so  it 
has  rested  till  this  time. 

The  next  treaty  of  peace  was  at  Ryswick,  and 
in  this  England  made  no  treaty  of  commerce  at 
all :  it  was  indeed  verbally  agreed  that  commis 
sioners  should  be  appointed  to  meet  afterwards 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  to  settle 
the  trade  between  the  two  nations.  But  as 
France  did  not  seek  it,  and  England  thought  they 
had  no  occasion  for  it,  the  war  also  being  very 
quickly  renewed,  that  proposal  vanished. 

Now  to  make  way  a  little  to  the  explaining 
the  present  article  of  commerce  in  debate,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  inquire  why  England  was  so 
indifferent  at  the  late  treaty  at  Ryswick,  whether 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France,  or  no  ?  And  if  this  thing  be  rightly  un 
derstood,  it  will  open  the  eyes  of  many,  if  not  of 
every  considering  person,  to  the  justice,  nay,  to 
the  advantage  to  England,  by  the  present  article 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce  now  made,  which  so 
many  complain  of,  and  so  few  understand. 

It  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  debate,  that 
England  had  for  many  years,  we  may  say  ages, 
carried  on.  the  trade  with  France  with  manifest 
disadvantages  ;  that  by  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  wines,  brandies,  silks,  linen,  paper,  glass,  and 
other  goods,  which  we  greedily  imported  into 
England  from  France,  the  balance  of  trade  went 
against  us  to  a  very  great  yearly  sum ;  France 
having  used  many  ways  to  encourage  the  industry 
of  theirown  people  in  woollen  manufactures  there, 
in  order  to  lessen,  as  much  as  might  be,  the 
demand  they  might  make  from  England. 

When  the  war  intervened,  England,  by  several 
acts  of  parliament,  laid  excessive  high  duties  upon 
some  of  the  goods  usually  imported  from  France, 
especially  wine  and  brandy,  and  others  were 
entirely  prohibited,  to  encourage  the  English  to 
pursue  with  success  the  attempts  they  had  made 
of  sitting  up  the  like  manufactures  in  England, 
such  as  paper,  glass  wares,  hats,  linen,  wrought 
silks,  and  the  like.  These  high  duties  and  pro 
hibitions  remained  in  force  even  when  the  war 
was  at  an  end  ;  nor  did  the  restoring  of  commerce 
in  general  terms  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  alter 
the  case  at  all. 

It  came  immediately  into  debate  among  the 
men  of  trade,  whether  the  French  trade  was  i 
worth  so  much  to  us  as  to  make  it  worth  while 
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to  open  it  at  the  expense  of  taking  off  those  high 
duties  and  prohibitions,  or  no  ?  And  it  appeared 
so  evident  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  on  the  high  duties,  as  well  to  encourage  the 
trade  to  Portugal,  from  whence  all  our  wines 
came  in  return  for  woollen  manufactures,  as 
also  to  prevent  the  excessive  flux  of  French 
wine  and  brandy  to  the  overbalancing  the  trade 
to  France,  as  also  to  support  our  several  manu 
factures  of  silk,  glass,  paper,  wrought  linen,  iron, 
&c.,  in  which  we  began  to  improve,  so  as  to  be 
likely  in  time  not  to  want  any  of  those  goods 
from  France.  I  say,  this  appeared  so  evident, 
that  no  man  could  think  with  any  patience  of 
entering  into  any  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France ;  but  every  one  was  convinced  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  on  the  high  duties,  so  to 
give  the  advantage  to  the  other  trades  above 
named,  and  keep  the  French  trade  under  foot. 

Upon  these  accounts  it  was  that  no  treaty  ever 
came  to  any  head  with  France  (notwithstanding 
peace  was  made)  for  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  England  was  in  the 
right  of  it  at  that  time  ;  for  that  in  that  interval 
of  time,  from  the  peace  of  Ryswick  to  the  com 
mencement  of  the  last  war,  the  French  bought 
exceeding  great  quantities  of  goods  from  us,  while 
we,  on  the  contrary,  took  but  very  few  goods  of 
them  in  return,  and  the  balance  of  trade  was 
turned  against  France. 

This  the  French  king  was  so  sensible  of,  that, 
to  give  his  people  the  equivalent,  he  made  a  new 
tariff  or  settlement  of  duties  and  customs  of 
goods,  anno  1699,  the  same  which  is  now  men 
tioned  in  the  9th  article  of  the  present  treaty, 
by  which,  some  goods  he  entirely  prohibited 
from  England,  viz.,  red  herrings,  which,  when 
some  of  his  own  merchants  petitioned  against,  he 
answered  wisely,  "  Is  not  the  sea  open  ?  if  my 
subjects  want  herrings,  let  them  catch  them,  not 
buy  them  of  others."  Upon  other  goods  from 
England  he  laid  higher  duties  than  before,  es 
pecially  our  woollen  manufactures,  supposing 
two  things;  (1)  that  it  would  encourage  his 
own  people  to  make  them  at  home ;  and  (2) 
might  lead  the  English  to  open  the  trade  for 
French  wines  and  brandies,  in  order  to  make 
way  for  the  trade  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
again  into  France. 

But  this  had  no  effect  here  ;  for  the  govern 
ment  here,  who  easily  foresaw  that  the  trade  of 
our  woollen  manufactures  in  France  was  never 
equal  to  their  trade  of  wine  and  brandy  here, 
and  that  the  channel  of  trade  was  happily  turned 
to  our  advantage  against  France,  were  far  from 
inclining  to  alter  it,  and  thus  the  notion  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce  was  slighted  as  a  thing 
France  might  desire,  indeed,  but  we  were  better 
without  than  with  ;  and  this  was  the  true  reason 
why  it  never  came  to  a  head. 

Upon  renewing  the  war,  new  prohibitions  of 
commerce  on  both  sides  followed  of  course,  and 
to  prevent  the  wine  trade  falling  in  by  private 
methods,  such  as  confiscation,  prize-taking,  and 
the  like,  under  which  heads,  while  the  duties 
were  low,  great  quantities  of  French  were  daily 
brought,  a  new  duty,  additional  to  the  former, 
was  laid  upon  wine  and  brandy,  particularly  25 
per  tun  upon  the  wine,  and  —  per  tun  upon  the 
brandy,  which  amounted  to  a  mere  prohibition, 


except  for  a  very  small  quantity ;  so  great  an 
advance  of  the  price  reducing  the  consumption 
to  almost  nothing :  and  the  Portugal  wines,  a 
very  profitable  trade  to  England,  became  our 
general  draught  all  over  England. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  affair  of  commerce 
between  England  and  France ;  and  thus  her 
majesty  found  things  when  her  ministers  came 
at  Utrecht  to  treat  of  the  settling  a  new  treaty 
of  commerce ;  and  from  hence  it  will  appear  that 
the  measures  taken  in  the  said  treaty,  and  the 
conditions  agreed  on  relating  to  our  manufactures 
in  France,  and  their  wine  and  brandy  in  Great 
Britain,  and  taking  off  the  duty  on  either  side, 
are  not  only  equal  and  just,  but  are  founded  on 
the  true  interest  of  trade,  and  much  more  to  the 
advantage  of  Britain  than  of  France ;  as  will  ap 
pear  if  the  following  particulars  are  impartially 
considered. 

Upon  this  new  treaty,  after  having  in  general 
agreed,  in  the  6th  article,  thus, — "  That  the 
subjects  of  each  party  shall  pay  the  tolls,  customs, 
and  duties  of  import  and  export  through  all  the 
dominions  and  provinces  of  either  party  as  are 
due  and  accustomed  :"  that  is,  as  the  government 
of  that  respective  country  shall  exact  or  legally 
impose.  And  again  in  the  5th  article, — "  That 
the  subjects  of  each  of  their  royal  majesties  may 
have  leave  and  licence  to  come  with  their  ships, 
as  also  with  the  merchandise  and  goods  on  board 
the  same  (the  trade  and  importation  whereof  are 
not  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  either  kingdom),  to 
the  lands,  countries,  cities,  ports,  places,  and 
rivers,  of  either  side." 

This  again  allows  that  either  nation  may  make 
and  continue  such  prohibitions  of  trade  as  they 
think  fit,  without  any  infringement  of  the  peace. 
Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  thing  implies  that  they 
should  and  ought  to  do  so  ;  for  every  country  is 
judge  for  themselves  what  it  is  they  ought  to 
admit,  and  what  to  prohibit. 

The  ministers  of  England  then  finding  the 
high  duties  necessary  to  be  continued  upon  wine 
and  brandy,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  as  well 
to  support  the  appropriations  of  those  duties  as 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  our  trade  ;  and  also  con 
sidering  that  those  duties  being  laid  by  parliament 
could  not  be  taken  off  but  by  parliament,  and 
that  therefore  the  plenipotentiaries  could  not 
positively  agree  to  take  off  what  their  principals 
had  no  dispensing  power  to  direct.  Our  said 
ministers  abroad,  I  say,  could  not  therefore 
reasonably  yield  to  the  taking  off  those  duties 
by  an  absolute  concession.  And  as  it  could  not 
be  expected  on  the  other  hand  that  the  French 
would,  without  such  a  concession,  take  off  the 
duties  they  had  laid  on  our  goods  and  leave  the 
duties  we  had  laid  upon  theirs  to  be  paid,  there 
appeared  but  one  expedient  for  settling  this, 
which  is  contained  in  the  9th  article,  viz.,  that 
when  the  parliament  and  government  of  England 
shall  agree  to  take  off  the  high  duties  in  England, 
then  the  French  shall  take  off  their  duties  upon 
our  goods  in  France  :  the  balance  of  equality  in 
which  is  evidently  given  to  Great  Britain,  in  that 
the  French  are  bound,  and  the  choice  is  given  to 
England  whether  to  take  off  their  duties  and 
open  the  trade,  or  let  it  remain  as  it  is. 

1  can  see  no  objection  that  lies  against  this 
article  but  what  is  founded  upon  those  unreason- 
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able  people's  notions  who  expect  the  French  to 
give  up  all  conditions  of  trade  to  us,  and  that  we 
at  the  same  time  should  absolutely  tie  up  our 
trade  from  them ;  and  since  the  advantage  ol 
the  trade  as  it  now  lies  is  manifestly  against  the 
French,  the  leaving  this  article  to  our  own  choice, 
to  deliberate  upon  and  determine  as  we  shal 
find  cause,  is  a  tacit  preserving  in  our  own  hands 
those  advantages  as  long  as  we  shall  think  fit 
which  is  a  kind  of  advance  made  upon  the 
French  that  they  have  very  seldom  been  founc 
to  admit ;  and  had  any  such  advantage  been 
given  on  our  side,  some  people  would  have 
valued  themselves  very  much  upon  taking  hole 
of  it  against  the  prudence  or  fidelity  of  those  who 
managed  the  treaty. 

I  shall  return  to  this  head  again  after  a  brie 
examination  of  some  clauses  in  commerce  which 
are  settled  by  this  treaty  particularly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  British  trade,  and  which  no 
treaty  before  this  ever  either  obtained  or  so  much 
as  offered  at.  Not  that  this  is  spoken  of  as  a 
balance  to  anything  yielded  up  by  our  ministers 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  is  so  yieldec 
up,  or  that  it  is  expected  those  who  complain  in 
general  terms  should  be  answered  and  silence< 
by  such  particulars  ;  but  it  may  be  needful  to 
remind  some  people  (more  reasonable  than 
others)  bow  far  the  interests  of  the  commercp  o 
Britain  are  really  secured  by  this  treaty,  am 
what  advantages  in  trade  are  obtained  by  this 
treaty  which  never  were  obtained  before.  For 
example : — 

1.  The  imposition  of  50  sols  per  ton  is  here 
expressly  agreed  to  be  quitted  in  France  to  al 
her  Majesty's  ships.     It  is  true  we  quit  at  the 
same  time  the  5s.  per  ton  on  French  ships  ;  but 
whoever  pleases  to  calculate  the  number  of  ships 
trading  from   each  kingdom  respectively,  wil 
allow  there  is  no  comparison  to  be  made ;  anc 
though  we  contented  ourselves,  as  is  noted  before 
with  laying  that  duty  of  5s.  per  ton  upon  French 
shipping,  as  a  return  for  their  tax  of  50  sols  per 
ton,  it  was  because  it  was  a  duty  of  the  same 
kind  with  the  other  rather  than  that  it  was  any 
way  proportioned  in  the  collection ;  and  there 
fore  when  the  French  take  off  their  50  sols  per 
ton  for  your  5s.  per  ton,  they  give  you  20s.  for 
every  Is.  you  give  them. 

2.  The  liberty  of  importing  cured  or  salted 
fish  into  France  is  a  point  in  trade  gained  merely 
by  this  treaty,  and  which,  as  I  noted  before,  after 
the  peace  at  Ryswick,  was  absolutely  prohibited 
in  France,  and  upon  the  best  reasons  (turning 
the  tables,  and  making  their  side  our  own)  that 
could  be  imagined,  viz.,  to  encourage  his  own 
subjects  to  fish  for  themselves,  which  is  many 
ways  an  advantage  to  the  French  more  than  to 
other  nations,   especially  in  the  breeding  and 
increasing  their  seamen,  a  thing  they  so  greatly 
want.     This  trade,  by  the  third  article  of  the 
appendix  to  the  treaty,  is  to  be  admitted,  being 
only  referred  to  the  discussion  of  commissioners 
whether  it  shall  pay  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
tariff  of 1694  or  of  1699. 

8.  Liberty  of  religion  comes  in  as  an  addition 
to  this  treaty,  and  which  I  do  not  observe  to  be 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  former  treaties  ;  occa 
sioned,  I  suppose,  by  an  edict  of  the  King  of 
France,  passed  and  published  in  1699,  wherein  no 


merchant  strangers  were  allowed  to  reside  in 
France  without  conforming  to  the  Popish  church ; 
whereas  now  every  Protestant  is  at  liberty  to 
pursue  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  as  by 
the  fifth  article,  thus : — "  But  in  the  business  of 
religion  there  shall  be  an  entire  liberty  allowed 
to  the  subjects  of  each  of  the  confederates,  as 
also  (if  they  are  married)  to  their  wives  and 
children  ;  neither  shall  they  be  compelled  to  go 
to  the  churches,  or  be  present  at  the  religious 
worship  in  any  other  place :  on  the  contrary, 
they  may,  without  any  kind  of  molestation,  per 
form  their  religious  exercises  after  their  own  way, 
although  it  be  forbid  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
privately  and  within  their  own  walls,  and  without 
the  admittance  of  any  other  persons  whatsoever." 
Vide  the  treaty,  p.  10,  art.  5. 

I  might  enlarge  on  the  justice  of  this  article, 
and  the  consequences  which  omitting  it  might 
have  brought  to  this  nation ;  but  beiner  prin 
cipally  engaged  here  in  matters  relating  to  com 
merce,  I  purposely  omit  it  for  the  present. 

4.  The  fourth  article,  viz.,  for  the  freedom  and 
equality  of  importing  Virginia  tobacco  into  France, 
seems  to  be  very  considerable,  and  especially  upon 
two  accounts,  or  in  two  cases,  in  which  England 
has  been,  and  might  be,  under  especial  disad 
vantages  in  the  tobacco  trade  in  France  ;  which 
trade,  as  it  is  improving  in  France,  is  of  the  last 
consequence  to  England  to  preserve,  and,  if  pos 
sible,  to  improve,  that  trade  being  at  this  time 
in  the  greatest  danger  imaginable  of  being  utterly 
lost  to  this  nation,  as  to  that  part  of  it  especially 
which  is  exported  again  to  other  countries. 

The*  two  heads  of  this  article  relate  (1.)  to 
the  selling  it  into  France,  to  understand  which 
more  especially  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is 
a  certain  set  of  men  who  have  engrossed,  as  we 
would  call  it  here,  the  privilege,  or  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  king,  to  use  our  own  words  again, 
for  the  sole  liberty  of  importing  tobacco.  Again, 
by  another  edict  no  stranger  can  be  allowed  to 
sell  or  import  any  tobacco,  but  it  must  be  done 
by  such  and  such ;  so  that  whoever  brings  any 
tobacco  into  France  is  obliged  to  sell  it  to  these 
men,  or  have  it  seized,  and  give  it  to  them  for 
nothing,  which  he  pleases.  Now  this  monopoly 
is  put  to  an  end,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  may  import  and  sell  their  own 
tobacco  to  whom  they  please,  and  for  the  best 
price  they  can  ;  and  in  one  of  the  articles  not  yet 
adjusted  it  is  demanded  by  our  ambassadors  that 
the  letting  out  the  duties  of  tobacco  to  farmers 
shall  wholly  cease.  (2.)  The  other  article  re 
lating  to  the  trade  of  tobacco  is,  that  tobacco 
imported  into  France  from  England  shall  pay  the 
same  duties,  and  no  other,  as  the  tobacco  of  any 
country  in  Europe  or  America  being  brought 
[  into  France  does  or  shall  pay.  This  I  mention 
because  of  the  loud  complaints  that  some  people 
make  of  the  great  probability,  nay,  certainty,  that 
after  the  peace  France  and  Spain  would  give  and 
take  reciprocally  such  advantages  in  trade  to  and 
from  each  other  as  should  be  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of  England  and  to  the  advantage  of 
France  in  matters  of  commerce.  Now,  as  it  is 
manifest  that  in  the  article  of  tobacco,  especially 
tobacco  prepared  as  for  snuff,  &c.,  Spain  has 
great  quantities  brought  home  yearly  from  Ame 
rica,  and  that  it  would  be  much  for  the  advantage 
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of  Spain  to  have  the  same  imported  upon  easy 
and  good  terms  into  France ;  yet  that  by  this 
treaty  France  obliges  herself  to  give  neither 
Spain  or  any  other  nation  any  advantage  over 
the  English  in  the  trade  of  tobacco. 

Nor  is  this  an  inconsiderable  article,  France 
being  lately  come  into  the  custom  of  smoking 
tobacco,  and  which  England  can  supply  (placing 
the  goodness  against  the  price)  cheaper  and 
better  than  any  nation  in  the  world ;  also  the 
encroachments  upon  the  Virginia  trade  which 
have  happened  in  these  few  years,  being  con 
sidered  together  with  the  discouragements  which 
the  Virginia  merchants  have  of  late  met  with,  this 
article  is  of  very  great  consequence  to  them,  and 
may  help  to  save  that  sinking  trade  from  final 
ruin,  till  some  other  methods  may  be  found  out 
which  may  restore  and  revive  it  some  other  way. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  as 
they  are  the  same,  mutatis  mutandis,  with  the 
other  treaties  of  the  same  kind,  either  made  by 
England  or  by  other  nations  with  the  French 
there  needs  no  other  remark  to  be  made,  nor 
can  any  objection  lie  against  them,  the  usua 
forms  being  calculated  for  the  security  of  com 
merce  and  navigation.  I  shall  therefore  return 
to  the  said  ninth  article,  in  which  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  objected  against  in  the  whole  treatj 
seems  to  be  contained  ;  and  here  it  may  be  in 
quired  what  the  real  objections  that  our  peopli 
pretend  to  make  are,  and  to  what  they  tend  ;  for 
till  this  is  known,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  know 
what  part  of  it  wants  explanation. 

The  first  thing  that  I  meet  with  is,  that  ou 
high   duties   and  impositions,   as  well   as  pro 
hibitions,  upon  the  growth  and  manufactures  o 
France,  are  demanded  to  be  taken  off,  and  those 
duties  reduced  to  an  equality  with  the  duties  on 
the  like  goods  brought  into  Great  Britain  from 
other  parts. 

This,  it  is  alleged,  cannot  be  done  ;  (l.)be 
cause  it  is  expressly  stipulated  against  in  ou 
treaty  with  Portugal ;  (2. )  because  it  wouli 
ruin  our  wine  trade  to  other  countries ;  (3. 
because  it  would  over-run  our  whole  trade,  an 
turn  the  balance  against  us  again,  as  it  wa 
before  in  favour  of  France. 

The  short  answer  to  this  without  any  cir 
cumlocutions  is  then,  can't  you  refuse  it,  and  no 
take  those  duties  off?  But  then,  say  objectors 
I  you  cannot  have  the  free  export  of  your  manu 
factures  into  France ;  to  which  the  answer  i 
also  direct ;  you  must  do  without  that  too.  An 
what  then  ?  Why  then, 

1.  You  will  have  as  free  an  export  as  you  ha 
before  the  war. 

2.  You  had  better  be  without  that  free  exporl 
if  the  equivalent  which  you  are  to  give  for  i 
would  ruin  your   trade.      But  let  us  inquir 
into  the  thing. 

1.  I  say,  you  will  have  as  free  an  export  a 
you  had  before  the  war  ;  this  has  some  things  in 
it  which  would  a  little  reflect  upon  the  prudenc 
and  judgment  of  some  people,  and  for  that  reasoi 
I  shall  mention  them  very  cautiously.   (1.)  Yoi 
will  have  the  same  liberty  of  trade  which  yoi 
had  after  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  which  then 
was  not  complained  of  at  all.    (2.)  If,  as  som 
allege,  the   French  are  so   fallen  upon  making 
the   woollen    manufactures    of    England,    tha 


they  are  in  a  condition  to  supply  Spain,  what 
need  have  we   to  insist  so  much,   and   at  so 
great  a  price,  upon  the  liberty  of  sending  our 
manufactures  to  them  who  can  have  no  occasion 
for  them,  being  able  to  supply  themselves  and 
other   nations  also?      But  to   pursue   this   ar 
gument  would  seem  invidious ;  this  paper  has  no 
such  design,  the  present  argument  extends  thus 
far  only.      The  state  of  the  case  between  the 
English  and  French  trade  is  such,  that  no  other 
conclusion   could  possibly  be  made  in  the  par 
ticular  article  of  the  respective  duties.      Our 
ministers,  if  they  had  been  willing,  could  not 
have  conceded  the  high  duties  (laid  here)  to  the 
French,  because  they  could  not  repeal  acts  of 
parliament.     Some  of  the  prohibitions  laid  on 
French  goods  are  so  essential  to  the  encouraging 
the  like  manufactures  here,  that  it  could  by  no 
means  be  thought  of;  at  least,  till  it  was  laid 
before  the  parliament  by  whom  these  encourage 
ments  and  acts  of  parliament  were  granted  and 
made.      On  the  other  hand,  how  could  it  be 
asked   of  any   nation  to   open   their   doors  to 
our  trade,  and   agree  that  we  should  shut  our 
doors  against  theirs?     And  yet,  even   in  that 
case,  the   treaty,  as   it  stands,  has,  as  is  said 
above,  actually  done  so  in  some  particulars  ;  for 
whereas  not  the  least  farthing  is  abated  by  the 
treaty  on  our  side,  the  French  in  the  several 
articles  mentioned   before  have  actually  receded 
from  several  things  on  their  side,  as  the  50  sols 
per  ton  upon  ships,  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  the 
admitting  fish  in  barrels,  that  is,  herring  and 
salmon,  which  they  had  prohibited  before.      All 
this  is  done  on  their  side  without  the  least  con 
cession  on  ours ;   but  all  that  is  offered  on  our 
side    is    left  to   the    parliament  to  determine 
whether  they  will  come  into  it  or  no. 

2.  If  the  equivalent  which  you  are  to  grant 
in  lieu  of  the  French  trade  be  too  great,  if  it  be 
ruinous  to  our  trade,  we  had  better  be  without 
it. 

Upon  this  foundation,  no  question  the  plenipo 
tentiaries  of  her  Majesty  acted ;  for  first  obliging 
the  French  to  stand  to  it  on  their  part,  they  left 
it  entirely  to  the  determination  of  the  parliament, 
to  whom  it  would  certainly  occur  what  the  value 
was  they  exchanged,  as  well  on  one  side  as  the 
other.  If  it  be  true  that  the  French  have  wool 
sufficient  for  their  own  manufacturing,  and  both 
can  and  do  manufacture  sufficient  not  only  to 
supply  their  own  dominions,  colonies,  and  plan 
tations,  but  also  to  export  to  other  nations,  then 
it  must  certainly  be  of  no  great  use  to  us  to 
open  a  trade  with  them  at  all,  because  there  is 
no  advantage  to  us  in  it,  they  having  little 
or  no  occasion  for  the  manufactures  which  we 
think  to  supply  them  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true  that  the 
French  upon  taking  off  their  new  duties,  revoking 
and  repealing  their  edicts  and  tariffs,  will  neces 
sarily  take  off  a  great  quantity  of  our  manu 
factures,  then  it  cannot  be  true,  as  has  been  so 
warmly  suggested  by  some  writers,  that  the 
French  have  gotten  the  manufacture  into  their 
own  hands,  and  will  not  only  supply  themselves, 
but  other  nations  also.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  is  a  country  of  a  vast  extent,  full  of 
people,  and  if  they  take  our  manufactures  for 
their  own  use,  will  take  so  great  a  quantity  as 
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we  can  hardly  buy  such  an  advantage  too  dear ; 
and  the  reducing  the  duties  of  their  goods  here, 
especially  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  9th  article 
of  the  treaty,  may  or  may  not  be  a  thing  of 
great  extent  to  them,  and  to  us  too,  as  we  do 
or  do  not  rightly  manage  it.  For  example : — 

What  is  it  they  ask  of  us  ?  I  see  but  two 
things  that  are  material  in  their  demand.  They 
ask  (1)  That  we  should  repeal  all  our  pro 
hibitions;  and  (2)  reduce  our  additional  customs, 
which  have  been  laid  upon  their  goods  since  the 
year  1664,  and  they  offer  to  do  the  like.  Well, 
say  our  merchants,  what,  then,  must  the  customs 
of  wines  and  brandies  be  no  more  than  in  the 
year  1664,  that  will  bring  claret  down  to  the 
price  of  6/.  to  8/.  a  hogshead  again,  and  the 
common  tavern  price  to  Is.  per  quart ;  and  what, 
then,  will  become  of  our  Spanish  and  Portugal 
wine  tradt?  The  article  answers  for  itself  in 
this  case ;  the  mistake  is  in  the  reader,  not  in 
the  expression ;  for,  in  truth,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  of  such  a  reduction  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
French  are  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  duties 
we  think  fit  to  lay  upon  the  wine  and  brandy,  as 
will  appear  more  particularly  in  the  next  head : 
for  the  French  are  wisely  brought  down  to  consent 
to  this  proposal,  viz.,  that  their  wine  should  pay 
as  much  as  the  Portugal  wine,  only  we  join  to 
admit  that  it  shall  pay  no  more ;  and  yet  the 
complaint  of  our  people  against  this  clause  is  so 
loud,  that  the  old  proportion  of  things  can  be  ill 
heard ;  and  some  people  conclude  that  this 
equality  will  ruin  the  trade  of  England  ;  for,  say 
they,  the  inclination  of  our  people  to  French 
wine  is  such,  that  if  it  be  at  the  same  price  with 
the  Portugal  wine,  none  will  drink  the  latter  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  French  wine  should  be  laid  under  the  dis 
advantage  in  their  payment  of  customs,  that  the 
Portugal  wines  may  still  be  made  the  common 
draught,  as  it  is  called  through  the  nation. 

To  this  there  lies  two  objections. 

1.  If  it  be  true  that  upon  opening  the  French 
trade  as  above,  they  will  necessarily  take  our 
manufactures  in  return  for  their  wines,  then  we 
have  the  same  advantage  in  both  trades,  and 
ought  to  encourage  one  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
the  reason  is  just,  that  the  duties  should  be 
alike,  and  the  encouragements  or  disadvantages 
equal ;   if  it  be  not  so,  then  it  alters  the  case. 
But  then  some  other  objections  will  be  ill  main- 
tained,  viz.,  that  the  French  have  rejected  our 
trade  to  set  up  the  manufactures  among  them 
selves,  and  placed  high  duties  on  all  our  goods, 
without  which  they  would  be  outdone,  and  their 
own  manufactures  discouraged. 

2.  That  the  Portugal  trade  always  paid  a  less 
duty  than  the  French  is  a  great  mistake,  and 
consequently  it  is  a  mistake  that,  if  they  are 
reduced  to  an  equality,  the  Portugal  trade  will 
be  ruined ;   for  it  is   apparent  that,   from   the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution,  being  28  years, 
and  the  reign  of  two  kings,  the  French  wines 
were  always  charged  at  above  6/.  10s.  per  ton 
less  customs  than  the  Portuguese  wines,  which 
always  paid  Spanish  wine  duties,  and  yet  the 
Portuguese  had  a  very  considerable  trade  with  us 
for  wine,  and  very  far  it  was  from  being  lost. 

Again,  we  do  not  see  that  this  demand  of  the 
French  will  help  their  brandy  trade  at  all  ;  for 


all  they  demand  is,  that  their  brandy  shall  pay 
no  more  duties  than  the  brandy  of  other  nations  ; 
it  is  but  passing  an  act,  then,  that  the  brandy 
from  Spain,  Italy,  or  any  other  nation,  shall  pay 
as  mucli  as  the  French  pay  now,  and  the  brandy 
trade  stands  just  where  it  was.  This  is  so  easy 
to  do,  and  of  so  little  consequence  to  us,  that  it 
cannot  be  disputed ;  for  all  the  brandy  that  we 
import  from  Spain  and  Italy  is  so  little,  and  so 
ordinary,  that  it  matters  not  to  us  whether  wo 
import  any  of  it  or  no ;  and  whatever  then  is 
wanting  in  the  import  of  brandy  by  reason  of 
the  high  duty,  will  be  made  up  in  malt  and 
molasses  spirits  ;  and  so  the  treaty  of  commerce 
may  be  a  means  to  preserve  the  distilling  trade 
to  us,  which  every  one  owns  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  and  which  can  be  supported,  hu 
manly  speaking,  no  other  way. 

If  the  English  plenipotentiaries  foresaw  this, 
they  acted  very  wisely  when  they  brought  the 
French  to  yield  up  that  point,  and  not  absolutely 
determine  the  reducing  the  duties  to  what  they 
were  before  the  first  war,  which  would  have  been 
very  injurious  to  our  trade:  if  they  did  not 
foresee  it,  the  good  luck  is  greater  than  the  good 
meaning ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  commissioners 
who  are  to  treat  still  of  further  regulations  will 
take  care  to  make  this  article  of  the  brandy  ef 
fectual. 

In  this,  could  we  be  impartial  in  our  judgment 
of  things,  we  might  see  that  this  treaty  of  com 
merce  is  made  with  several  advantageous  clauses 
against  the  French  trade,  which  none  that  over 
passed  before  contained ;  and  in  this  particular  it 
is  remarkably  advantageous  that  the  French  are 
bound  to  take  off  the  duties,  customs,  tariffs, 
edicts,  &c.,  since  1664,  as  by  the  article;  but 
we  are  only  obliged  to  provide  by  a  law  that 
their  goods  pay  no  more  than  the  goods  of  other 
nations:  so  that  if  we  please  to  charge  the 
Spanish  brandy,  the  Portugal  reds.  Malaga  whites, 
Florence,  Galicia,  &c.,  at  1002.  per  ton,  the 
French  must  pay  the  same. 

I  would  not  be  found  putting  a  wrong  con 
struction  upon  the  treaty,  and  consequently  upon 
the  treatcr's  ;  but  I  leave  every  man  to  make  his 
judgment  from  the  words  of  the  ninth  article, 
which  run  thus  :  — 

"  It  is  further  enacted,  that  within  the  space 
of  two  months  after,  a  law  shall  be  made  in  Great 
Britain  whereby  it  shall  be  sufficiently  provided, 
that  no  more  customs  or  duties  be  paid  for  goods 
and  merchandises  brought  from  France  to  Great 
Britain  than  what  are  payable  for  goods  and 
merchandises  of  the  like  nature  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  any  other  country  in  Europe ; 
and  that  all  laws  made  in  Great  Britain  since  the 
year  1664,  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any 
goods  and  merchandises  coming  from  France, 
which  were  not  prohibited  before  that  time,  be 
repealed.  The  general  tariff  made  in  France  the 
18th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  1664,  shall 
take  place  there  again,  and  the  duties  payable  in 
France  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  for  goods 
imported  and  exported,  shall  be  paid  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  tariff  above-mentioned,  and 
shall  not  exceed  the  rule  therein  settled." 

It  seems  plain  here  as  words  can  express  it,  1, 
that  we  are  only  to  muke  a  law  or  act  of  par 
liament  to  reduce  the  duty  of  French  wines,  and 
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the  duty  of  all  other  country  wines,  to  the  same 
rate ;  the  like  of  brandies,  &c.  2.  That  upon 
our  doing  this,  upon  our  passing  this  law,  or 
within  two  months  after  it,  the  French  are 
obliged  to  admit  our  English  goods  upon  the  foot 
of  the  tariff  of  1664,  and  to  repeal  all  the  additions 
of  taxes,  customs,  or  duties  whatsoever,  which 
have  been  laid  since  that  time,  to  the  rate  they 
were  at  before. 

I  believe  this  part  of  the  article  has  not  been 
considered  as  it  might  have  been  by  most  people ; 
and  if  it  had,  perhaps  so  many  would  not  blind 
fold  have  condemned  the  article  as  ruinous  and 
destructive  to  our  trade,  even  before  they  in 
quired  into  the  particulars.  But  as  I  hope  the  mis 
takes  of  this  kind  are  not  so  many  or  so  great  but 
that  they  may  be  easily  rectified,  and  the  people 
will  be  forward  to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong 
when  they  see  plainly  that  the  advantage  is  on 
our  side  ;  these  considerations  oblige  me  rather 
to  endeavour  to  convince  the  persons  of  their 
error,  than  to  reflect  upon  their  weakness. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  treaty,  like  other  things 
of  so  nice  a  nature,  gives  many  people  uneasiness 
at  first  sight,  for  want  of  rightly  understanding 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  it,  and  to  others,  for 
want  of  considering  rightly  what  they  do  under 
stand  of  it.  The  conditions  of  it  are  evidently  to 
the  advantage  of  the  English  commerce  in  the 
main ;  perhaps  some  part  of  trade,  some  par 
ticular  persons  and  interests  in  trade,  may  be 
touched,  may  be  shortened  in  their  present 
advantages  and  future  prospects :  but  as  to  the 
interest  of  trade  in  general,  I  think  it  easy  to 
make  out  that  the  commissioners  who  are  to 
meet  to  regulate  duties,  remove  difficulties,  and 
state  the  proportions  and  differences  of  things, 
may  so  order  it  that  the  general  interest  of  trade 
in  Britain  shall  be  bettered  very  much  by  the 
treaty :  and  though  it  is  reported  and  is  not 
doubted  but  endeavours  are  now  using,  and  will 
be  used,  to  procure  clamouring  petitions  from 
the  several  manufacturers  and  labouring  poor,  as 
well  in  the  trade  of  silk  as  wool,  yet  I  am  per 
suaded  time  will  show  them  that  the  first  will  be 
little  injured  and  the  last  greatly  bettered  by 
this  treaty,  especially  if  the  commissioners  who 
shall  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  it 
understand  their  duty,  and  act  their  part  with 
courage  and  fidelity. 

And  that  we  may  a  little  open  the  eyes  of  the 
Commons  about  this  matter,  for  they  seem  to  be 
the  most  affected  with  the  danger  from  it,  a  word 
or  two  may  be  necessary  to  say  to  them. 

First,  for  the  woollen  manufacturers.  It  has 
been  for  many  years  the  complaint  that  the 
French  have  prohibited  our  woollen  manufacture ; 
that  they  have  put  a  stop  to  our  trade  ;  that 
the  Dutch  have  a  great  trade  to  France,  Holland, 
and  Flanders,  who  make  prodigious  quantities 
of  our  kinds  of  manufactures,  send  them  into 
France,  and  ours  are  prohibited,  and  the  like. 
The  government  having  now  made  an  essay  to 
remedy  this  evil,  and  to  open  a  trade  for  our 
manufactures,  we  seem  aggrieved,  and  as  much 
offended  the  other  way,  because  by  opening  this 
trade  with  them  the  silk  trade  and  the  Portugal 
wine  trade  will  be  touched.  But  look  into  your 
woollen  manufacture  trade  ;  if  opening  a  trade 
with  France  gives  you  a  free  market  in  so  large 


a  country  where  you  had  none  before,  shall  not 
this  increase  the  consumption  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  ?  And  is  not  that  of  infinitely  more 
value  than  what  we  speak  of  against  it  ?  Every 
one  agrees  that  our  woollen  manufacture  is  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  English  trade ;  and  if  this  be 
but  forwarded  and  promoted,  whatever  other 
trade  suffers,  it  is  able  sufficiently  to  make  us 
amends  for  that  loss :  the  employment  of  families 
is  this  way,  and  perhaps  this  way  only,  to  be 
supplied.  If  it  were  possible  that  other  manu 
factures  could  be  encouraged,  and  this  be  pre 
served,  we  should  all  be  pleased  and  satisfied.  But 
this  must  be  preserved,  must  be  encouraged,  must 
bo  extended,  whatever  risk  we  run  of  the  rest. 
Either  France  will,  upon  the  making  this  treaty 
effectual,  take  off  a  very  great  quantity  of  our 
woollen  manufactures,  or  it  will  not  •  if  it  will  not, 
why  do  we  desire  a  treaty  of  commerce  at  all?  Why 
do  we  complain  that  the  French  have  prohibited 
trade  with  us  ?  If  it  will,  if  the  market  for  our 
manufactures  will  be  great  in  France,  then  what 
are  we  dissatisfied  at,  and  why  is  not  the  treaty  now 
made  our  advantage?  Let  those  people  who 
argue  against  it  compare  the  advantages  of  an 
increase  of  our  woollen  manufacture  with  all  the 
disadvantages  to  other  trades,  and  see  whether 
the  benefit  on  one  hand  is  not  such,  that  the  loss 
on  the  other  hand  ought  to  be  risked  for  it. 

But  here  comes  in  our  complaining  crowds 
with  petitions  and  mournful  representations  that 
their  manufactures  will  be  ruined.  The  Colchester 
poor  people,  as  I  have  been  told,  are  particularly 
alarmed ;  and  yet  it  was  never  heard  that  the 
French  ever  went  about  to  make  a  piece  of  baize 
in  this  world,  no,  nor  are  they  able  to  do  it,  they 
know  the  impracticableness  of  it.  What,  then, 
can  be  the  dissatisfaction  that  can  affect  that 
side  ?  I  might  name  sundry  other  people  who 
are  employed  in  manufactures  in  England,  es 
pecially  those  which  depend  upon  the  goodness 
of  the  wool,  whether  the  fineness,  or  the  length 
of  the  staple :  the  petitions ,  therefore,  of  these 
people,  if  they  come,  ought  to  express  that  their 
apprehensions  of  the  French  are  grounded  upon 
sufficient  evidence  of  fact,  such  as,  that  they  have 
already  attempted,  or  are  likely  to  attempt,  the 
making  baize  in  France,  and  the  like. 

It  were  then  to  be  wished  some  people  would 
calculate  a  little  from  just  propositions  what 
quantity  of  manufactures  France  has  usually 
taken  from  us  when  we  traded  with  them  upon 
the  foot  of  the  tariff  of  1664 ;  and  what  it  is 
probable  they  may  take  again,  if  matters  return 
to  that  channel ;  and  then  it  would  be  seen  what 
price  we  ought  to  bid  in  order  to  restore  the 
trade  to  that  rule  of  taxation  :  and  what  such  a 
purchase  would  be  worth  in  our  other  trade, 
which,  as  they  say,  we  must  give  in  exchange 
for  it.  And  this  would  be  a  very  good  way  to 
make  a  right  judgment  of  the  thing  ;  for,  as  is 
said  before,  either  our  goods  will  find  a  sale  in 
France,  or  they  will  not ;  if  they  will,  it  is  cer 
tainly  our  interest  to  procure  the  trade  to  be 
open,  and  though  it  should  hurt  us  a  little  in 
some  other  branches  of  our  commerce,  the  loss 
would  not  be  felt,  at  least  not  enough  to  move 
us  to  prevent  it,  because  of  the  profit  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  which  is  our  main  support 
and  dependency. 


II 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  WITH  FRANCE. 


This  brings  me  to  mention  the  complaint  ol 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  silk  manufactures, 
which  is  the  alternative  to  the  other.  These 
people  are  made  to  believe  that  they  shall  in 
fallibly  not  suffer  only,  but  be  ruined ;  and  they 
talk  already  of  such  a  stop  to  the  weaving  that  I 
know  not  how  many  journeymen-weavers  (more 
I  believe  by  a  great  many  than  there  are  in  the 
whole  broad- weaving  trade)  are  already  turned 
off  and  out  of  employment. 

I  do  acknowledge  it  is  a  hard  and  melancholy 
circumstance  when  any  public  transaction  so 
clashes  the  parts  of  the  body,  I  mean  the  body 
of  the  nation,  that  one  can  hardly  live  without 
the  destruction  of  the  other  ;  and  yet,  as  I  said 
above,  the  woollen  trade  is  so  great  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  it  and  the  silk  manu 
facture  ;  neither  must  the  preservation  of  the 
one  be  set  in  competition  when  the  preservation 
of  the  other  is  the  immediate  question.  But 
what  if,  after  all  the  melancholy  things  which 
have  been  said  upon  the  subject,  it  should  appear 
that  the  silk  manufacture  in  England  may  be 
preserved  and  supported  in  a  consistency  with 
the  present  treaty  of  commerce,  and  particularly 
with  that  part  of  the  ninth  article  which  con- 
ditions  for  the  taking  off  the  prohibitions  upon 
the  French  goods  imported  into  England.  This 
is  a  point  few  have  touched  upon,  but  I  make 
no  question  it  may  farther  be  handled  in  time ; 
and  those  persons,  whoever  they  shall  be,  who 


shall  be  employed  by  the  government  to  regulat 
the  duties  of  the  two  nations  and  to  remove  the 
difficulties  that  may  be  in  the  way,  cannot  be  so 
destitute  as  to  want  a  proper  medium  for  the 
clashing  interests  between  the  silk  manufactures 
of  each  kingdom  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
woollen. 

If,  then,  the  woollen  manufacture  be  increased, 
and  the  silk  not  diminished,  the  woollen  advanced, 
and  the  silk  not  discouraged,  men  mutt  be  very 
much  at  a  loss  to  find  out  wherein  the  damage 
or  intricacy  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  ol 
commerce  does  consist. 

The  misfortune  lies  in  the  difficulty  there  is  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  poor  people  who  are  severally 
employed  in  the  English  manufactures,  whether 
of  silk  or  wool,  both  which,  for  aught  I  see,  are 
equally  alarmed,  and  equally  possessed  with 
apprehensions  of  their  trade  being  ruined  by  the 
French. 

But  all  popular  dissatisfactions  are  allayed  by 
time :  the  care  of  the  government  will  be  to 
prevent  the  real  mischiefs,  and  the  fears  of  the 
people  will  wear  off  in  the  experiment  when  the 
woollen  manufacturers  shall  see  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  are  vended  than  used  to  be, 
and  the  silk  manufacturers  shall  see  that  as  many 
looms  are  employed  as  were  before :  then  the 
folly  and  blindness  of  their  present  apprehensions 
will  abate,  and  they  will  peaceably  acknowledge 
that  they  were  mistaken. 
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SOME  FURTHEK  OBSERVATIONS 

ETC. 


IN  the  third  matter  referred  to  the  commissioners, 
p.  55  of  the  '  Treaty  of  Commerce,'  it  is  said  thai 
only  barrel  fish  is  to  be  imported  into  France. 
Now  a  last,  or  12  barrels  of  herrings,  is  to  pay 
40  livres  tournois,  or  31,  1  Is.  3d.  sterling,  at  4s.  6d 
per  French  crown  of  3  livres  tournois ;  which 
calculation  of  4s.  6d.  is  made  according  to  the 
intrinsic  worth  of  their  money  when  in  time  o; 
peace ;  for  'twould  be  impertinent  in  us  to  make 
the  calculation  at  the  price  the  money  now  goes 
at  in  France,  where  the  French  king  has  from 
time  to  time  heightened  or  lowered  the  denomi 
nation  of  his  money  as  his  affairs  have  required 
the  regulation  whereof  is  expected  every  moment ; 
so  that  every  barrel  of  herrings  will  pay  near  6s. 
sterling,  besides  a  further  duty,  which  perhaps 
may  not  well  be  considered,  viz.,  that  by  the  same 
article  'tis  also  to  pay  a  further  duty,  or  excise, 
or  by  what  other  name  it  shall  be  called,  in  the 
several  towns  through  which  it  shall  pass  all  over 
the  kingdom  of  France.  The  words  of  the  article 
are  as  follows  :— 

"  And  at  all  the  places  of  entrance  in  the 
kingdom,  countries  and  territories  under  the 
dominion  of  the  king,  even  at  all  free  ports  (of 
which  Dunkirk  is  one),  the  duties  of  landing  and 
consumption  shall  be  paid  which  were  appointed 
before  the  tariff  of  1664  (who  can  tell  how  much 
that  may  be  ?),  and  besides  40  livres  per  last  of 
twelve  barrels." 

Can  this,  together  with  those  duties  of  6s.  per 
barrel,  be  deemed  any  other  than  a  prohibition  ? 
There  was  no  need  to  restrain  its  importation  to 
five  places  only,  for,  these  things  considered,  one 
would  have  been  more  than  could  be  made  use  of; 
so  that  the  French  may  truly  say,  they  gave  us 
five  places,  the  better  to  facilitate  our  commerce 
in  this  commodity. 

Note — The  calculation  in  the  scheme  hereunto 
annexed  is  made  on  the  prime  cost  in  France 
and  in  England,  to  avoid  any  mistake  in  valuing 
them  as  they  now  sell,  when  duties,  &c.,  were 
added ;  nor  would  that  show  the  real  value  in 
the  country  from  whence  they  are  brought, 
without  which  a  true  estimate  cannot  be  made  of 
the  balance  of  trade. 

If  at  that  time  this  nation  took  off  11,000  tons  of 
wine  and  4,000  tons  of  brandy  from  France,  commu- 
nibus  annis,  how  vast  will  the  importation  be  now  ? 

N.  B.  The  lead  is  overrated  near  31.  per  fod 
der  ;  alum  above  one  third  part,  first  cost,  and 
other  things  in  proportion. 

The  valuation  there  put  on  the  Norwich  stuffs, 


serges,  perpetuanoes,  and  most  of  the  othei 
woollen  goods,  exceed  what  they  are  now  worth 
about  one-fourth  part. 

Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  of  these 
woollen  goods  will  be  sent  to  France,  though  it 
should  be  granted  that  there  is  a  liberty  by  the 
treaty  so  to  do,  because  it's  contrary  to  reason  to 
believe  that  when  the  French  are  such  expert 
workers  of  that  manufacture  as  to  vie  with  us  in 
a  foreign  trade,  as  they  actually  do  with  too 
much  success  in  that  to  Turkey,  how  can  we 
expect  to  compare  with  them  in  France  itself, 
where  they  are  at  home,  or  pretend  to  send  them 
any  of  our  woollen  goods  1  So  that  the  allowance 
they  give  us  of  importing  woollen  goods  to 
St  Vallery,  Rouen,  and  Bordeaux,  must  not  be 
esteemed  of  any  moment  to  us. 

If  the  trade  to  France  was  disadvantageous  in 
1669,  as  by  this  scheme  it  seems  to  be,  'twas 
because  the  low  duties  then  paid  here  in  French 
commodities  gave  a  great  encouragement  to  their 
consumption.  On  the  contrary,  'tis  acknowledged 
by  the  papers  of  the  commissioners  of  trade  that 
in  the  three  years  and  a  half  after  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  this  nation  gained,  upon  the  balance  of 
trade  with  France,  385.000/.  ;  where  'tis  to  be 
considered  that  all  that  while  the  French  com 
modities  were  under  severe  prohibitions  and  very 
high  duties,  which,  discouraging  the  consumption 
of  French  goods,  brought  the  balance  in  our 
favour.  Nor  will  the  French  take  any  more  of 
our  commodities  now  than  they  did  during  that 
short-lived  peace ;  but  if  the  duties  be  lowered 
here,  and  the  prohibitions  taken  off,  we  shall  take 
off  their  goods  to  an  immense  value,  which  may 
rather  exceed  than  otherwise  the  calculation 
hereunder. 

Upon  the  calculation  in  the          £.         s.  d. 
scheme   hereunto  annexed, 
the  article  of  linen,  canvas, 
&c.,  amounts  to  507,250    4    0 

Wrought  silk,  instead  of  what 
is  there  reckoned,  consider, 
ing  what  is  privately  brought 
in,  and  the  great  consump 
tion  of  French  silks  since 
that  time,  and  what  is  en 
tered  in  the  out-ports,  and 
the  article  of  black  silks 
(which  alone  cannot  amount 
to  less  than  500,000*.),  the 
whole  may  fairly  be  reck 
oned  at  ...  800,000  0  0 


FURTHER  OBSERVATIONS  ON 


Clarets,  which  in  this  calcu 
lation  are  set  at  but  121. 10s. 
first  cost  in  France,  are  since 
increased  to  254.  per  ton, 
are  with  another,  at  the  very 
least,  occasioned  by  the  great 
demand  there  is  for  those 
wines,  from  the  fashion  of 
drinking  red  wine  now  more 
than  at  that  time,  not  only 
in  England  but  in  Holland, 
Germany,  and  even  France 
itself,  so  that  at  251.  per  ton 
they  are  rather  under  than 
overvalued ;  which  upon 
14,000  tons  per  annum,  that 
'tis  acknowledged  by  the 
commissioners  were  import 
ed  since,  comes  to  -  • 
4,000  tons  of  brandies,  at  25/. 
per  ton  -  -  .'»...  '• 

These  four  articles  alone  make 
upwards  of 
without  reckoning  any  in 
crease  in  the  linen  manufac 
ture. 

The  paper,  leathers,  kid-skins, 
salt,  and  rosin,  amount,  by 
the  calculation  hereunto  an 
nexed,  with  the  vinegar, 
cork,  &c.,  to 


£.        *.  d. 


350,000    0    0 
100,000    0    0 


-     1,757,250    0    0 


111,400    0    0 


Together 


-     1,8(38,650    4    0 


Over  and  above  the  laces,  &c.,  to  an  incredible 
value ;  besides  the  increase  which  (were  there 
time)  might  be  more  particularly  found  by  the 
custom-house  books  from  1669  to  1668. 

N.B.  That  in  the  year  1620  there  wns  a  book 
printed  giving  an  account  of  the  Newfoundland 
trade,  which  then  employed  upwards  of  200  sail 
of  English  ships,  wherewith  we  then  furnished  all 
Europe  with  that  fish ;  but  that  trade  is  now, 
since  the  French  have  had  liberty  of  fishing  and 
drying  their  fish  there,  most  miserably  decayed  ; 
and,  'tis  feared,  will  do  so  every  day  more  and 
more  if  they  are  to  have  Cape  Breton  yielded  to 
them,  which  is  to  the  west-south-west  of  all 
our  settlements  there,  and  be  also  allowed  to  dry 
their  fish  to  the  northward  of  Bonavista,  by 
which  they  will  be  on  both  sides  of  us. 

By  all  that  has  been  said,  'tis  not  intended  to 
debar  gentlemen  from  drinking  French  wine,  but 
only  that  if  the  duties  on  wine  must  be  lowered, 
the  high  duties  on  other  commodities  should  not. 
After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  the  best  French  claret 
was  commonly  sold  at  100/.  per  ton  by  the  im 
porter,  and  120/.  per  ton  by  the  vintner,  which  is 
but  2s.  9d.  per  quart ;  and  when  the  high  duties 
on  French  wines  are  reduced  down  to  the  duties 
payable  upon  Portugal  wines,  it  will  only  lessen 
the  price  about  7d.  or  8d.  per  quart.  So  that 
the  dispute  lies  here,  whether  gentlemen  will  be 
contented  to  pay  2s.  9d.  per  quart,  with  the 
high  duties,  or  whether  they  had  rather,  by 
taking  them  off,  have  it  at  2s.  2d.  per  quart ; 
and  at  the  same  time  let  in  all  other  commodities 
of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  France 
in  great  quantities,  to  the  ruin  of  many  poor 


people,  whose  absolute  dependence  is  on  the 
manufactures  of  England,  and  reducing  them  to 
a  state  of  beggary,  or  force  them  to  go  to  France ; 
which  was  the  effect  of  that  act  of  parliament, 
which  was  made  to  hinder  the  sending  any 
woollen  manufactures  out  of  Ireland  to  any 
foreign  country;  for  the  poor  of  Ireland  who 
could  not,  after  that,  find  employment  there,  and 
were  refused  to  be  admitted  into  the  several 
parishes  here  in  England,  who  thought  they  had 
poor  enough,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
going  to  France  or  starving.  The  French  were 
so  wise  as  to  receive  them,  poor  as  they  were, 
with  open  arms  ;  and  'tis  this  that  has  very  much 
helped  to  bring  the  perpetuanoes  and  other 
woollen  manufactures  in  France  to  that  perfec 
tion,  which  will  increase  still  more  and  more,  if 
our  own  poor  workmen  are  forced  to  go  thither 
too. 

Some  gentlemen  may  apprehend  that  if  the 
eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  com 
merce  are  not  rendered  effectual,  the  peace  will 
be  broke  ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  to  fear  any 
such  thing,  for  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  treaty 
of  commerce  are  two  distinct  treaties  ;  nay,  to 
far  from  that,  that  the  rest  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  will  still  be  firm.  So  that 
no  inconvenience  can  arise  by  the  not  passing 
such  an  act ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal 
of  good  ;  for  then  the  silks,  linens,  paper,  salt, 
and  other  growths  and  manufactures  of  France, 
will  be  discouraged,  and  our  own  encouraged.  And 
as  for  wines,  the  greatest  misfortune  attending 
them  will  be,  that  they  will  be  sold  by  the  re 
tailer  at  about  7d.  or  8d.  per  quart  dearer  than 
if  the  duties  were  lowered  ;  a  great  inconvenience 
indeed  !  And  as  for  brandies,  they  may,  paying 
the  high  duties,  be  sold  at  2s.  3d.  or  2s.  7d.  per 
quart ;  but  if  those  duties  are  taken  off,  we 
shall  lose  the  distilling  of  any  spirits  from  barley, 
molasses,  or  other  things  here,  which  bring  in  so 
great  a  revenue. 

But,  besides,  there  is  no  part  of  the  treaty  ol 
peace,  nor  any  other  article  of  the  treaty  of  com 
merce,  that  can  be  any  way  broken  by  leaving 
the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  as  they  are,  as  will 
appear  from  the  words  of  the  ninth  article  itself, 
for    there   'tis    provided : — "  That  within   two 
months  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty,  commissaries  shall  meet  on  both  sides 
at  London  (what  to  do?)  to  consider  of  and  re 
move  the  difficulties  concerning  the  merchandize 
to  be  excepted  out  of  the  tariff  of  1664,  and 
concerning  other  heads,  which  are  not  yet  wholly 
adjusted."     And    then   the  article  goes  on,  and 
says: — "  And  at  the  same  time  the  said  com 
missaries  shall  likewise  endeavour  (which  seems 
to  be  very  much  for  the  interest  of  both  nations) 
to  have  methods  of  commerce  on  one  part,  and 
of  the  other,  more  thoroughly  examined,  and  to 
find  out  and  establish  just  and  beneficial  means 
on  both  sides  for  removing  the  difficulties  in  this 
matter,  and  for  regulating  the  duties  mutually." 
From  whence  'tis  plain  that  should  such  a  law 
pass  as  is  there  demanded,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
article  itself  that  there  would   be   many  things 
which  would  yet  demand  to  be  more  thoroughly 
examined,  and  to  find  out  and  establish  just  and 
beneficial   means  on  both  sides.     So  that  there 
may  be  many  alterations  made  after  passing  such  :i 
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a  law,  and  the  treaty  not  thereby  be  broken.  But 
if  it  should  happen  that  the  French  commissaries 
should  be  stiff,  and  would  not  agree  to  just  and 
beneficial  means  for  us,  our  act  would,  notwith 
standing  that,  be  passed,  and  they  would  reap 
the  benefit  of  it. 

These  things  we  take  to  be  of  the  utmost  con 
sequence  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  and  we 
hope  that  just  and  beneficial  means  will  be  settled, 
and  then  the  French  cannot  so  easily  prejudice 
us. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  it  had  been  better  that 
one  of  the  five  places  where  barrel  fish  is  admitted 
to  an  entry  in  France  had  been  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  that  Marseilles  had  been 
inserted  instead  of  Libourne ;  or,  if  no  place  in 
the  Mediterranean  could  be  procured,  that  at 
least  those  five  on  the  ocean  had  been  placed  at 
such  distances  as  to  render  the  consumption 
more  diffusive.  Marseilles  is  the  chiefest  for 
trade  of  all  the  French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
whereas  Libourne  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade, 
and  is  so  near  Bordeaux  (distance  about  10 
leagues)  that  'tis  feared  very  little  more  of  the 
inland  part  of  France  will  be  supplied  from  thence 
than  from  Bordeaux  alone,  both  rivers  on  which 
they  stand  having  the  same  emboucheure,  or 
opening  to  the  sea,  and  may  be  fitly  compared  to 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  or  Rochester  and  Lon 
don. 

The  advantages  which  the  French  may  receive 
by  the  ninth  article  more  than  we,  deserves  to  be 
taken  notice  of.  The  words  are,  folio  14, — "  That 
no  more  customs  or  duties  be  paid  for  goods  and 
merchandises  brought  from  France  (e  Galliaj 
to  Great  Britain  than,  &c. ;"  and  lower  in  the 
same  page  'tis  said, — "  That  all  prohibitions, 
tariffs,  edicts,  declarations,  or  decrees,  made  in 
France  since  the  said  tariff  of  1664,  and  con 
trary  thereunto,  in  respect  to  the  goods  and 
merchandises  of  Great  Britain  (bona  mercesque 
Magna:  Britannia},  shall  be  repealed."  By 
which  words  we  are  apprehensive  that  should  an 
act  pass  to  make  this  article  effectual,  the  act  ol 
navigation  and  other  acts  (this  being  subsequent 
to  them)  may  in  some  measure  be  repealed. 
And  that  all  goods,  whether  they  be  of  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  France  or  of  any  other 
country,  as  Turkey,  Italy,  &c.,  coming  from 
France  (e,  Galliaj  may  be  admitted  here,  by 
virtue  of  this  article,  without  an  equal  admission 
of  Turkey,  East  India,  or  other  foreign  com 
modities,  to  be  sent  from  hence  to  France ; 
because  we  fear  that  the  words  Magnce  Britan 
nia,  of  Great  Britain  (not  6  Magna  Britannia 
from  Great  Britain),  will  by  that  subtle  nation 
(who  know  as  well  how  to  make  use  of  the  letter 
against  the  spirit  as  the  spirit  against  the  letter 
of  a  treaty)  be  construed  to  restrain  us  from 
sending  them  any  commodities  but  what  are 
properly  of  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain  ;  an  advantage  over  us  which 
ought  not  easily  to  be  allowed  them. 

What  makes  us  the  more  fearful  of  the  fore 
going  disadvantage  to  this  nation,  is  the  nice 
distinction  the  French  made  in  their  edict  of  the 
6th  September,  1701,  prohibiting  our  merchant, 
and  our  ships  (though  sold  to  and  navigated  bj 
others)  from  carrying  any  merchandise  whatso 
ever  into  France  except  they  were  of  Englisl 


growth,  or  made  wholly  of  English  materials. 
The  edict  runs  thus: — "  Or  donne  pareillement 
sa  majeste  que  les  negocians  Anglois,  soit  qu'ils 
viennent  sur  des  vaisseaux  d'Angleterre,  ou  sur 
des  vaisseaux  d'autres  nations  a  eux  appar- 
tenans ;  et  les  vaisseaux  Anglois,  soit  qu'ils 
appartiennent  on  soient  commandos  par  des 
Anglois,  on  qu'ils  app&rtiennent  a  des  negocians 
d'autres  nations,  011  soient  commandez  par 
d'autres  estrangers  ;  ne  pourront  apporter  dans 
e  Royaume  d'autres  marchandises  que  celles  du 
cr(»,  et  celles  fabriquees  aveq  des  matieres  du 
crfi  d'Angleterre,  a  feine  de  confiscation  de  la 
raarchandise  et  du  vaisseau,  et  de  trois  mille 
livres  d'amend£  centre  le  marchand  qui  les  recev- 
roit  dans  le  Royaume." 

In  English. 

"  His  majesty  likewise  orders,  that  the  English 
traders,  whether  they  come  upon  ships  belonging 
to  England,  or  upon  ships  of  other  nations  to 
them  belonging,  and  English  ships,  whether  they 
belong  to  or  are  commanded  by  English,  or 
whether  they  belong  to  traders  of  "other  nations, 
or  commanded  by  foreigners  (that  was  lest  we 
should  have  the  advantage  of  building  for  and 
selling  ships  to  other  nations),  shall  not  bring 
into  the  kingdom  other  merchandise  than  such 
as  are  of  the  growth,  or  manufactured  with  the 
materials  of  the  growth  of  England,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  ship  and  goods,  and  3,000  livres 
penalty  upon  the  importer." 

This  severe  edict  of  1701  does  not  appear  by 
the  ninth  article  to  be  repealed,  and  therefore 
will  still  be  in  full  force ;  for  the  words  in  the 
ninth  article  are  only,  «'  That  all  prohibitions, 
&c.,  in  respect  to  the  goods  and  merchandise  of 
Great  Britain,  shall  be  repealed,"  but  this  re 
specting  the  goods  that  are  not  of  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  but  brought  in 
English  ships,  is  not  hereby  repealed,  and  con 
sequently  no  wrought  silks,  printed  or  stained 
calicoes,  no  pepper,  nor  other  East  India  goods, 
no  gauls,  or  other  Turkey  goods,  can  be  sent 
into  France  from  hence,  because  they  are  not  of 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain. 
Nay  more  :  no  cloth,  ratines,  or  serges  (were  it 
possible  to  afford  them  cheaper  than  the  French), 
can  be  sent  into  France  from  hence  if  they  are 
manufactured  of,  or  mixed  with,  Spanish  wool, 
that  being  a  foreign  material ;  nor  any  fish, 
unless  it  be  wholly  cured  with  English  salt. 

But  supposing  that  a  liberty  of  carrying 
Turkey  and  other  commodities  to  France  in 
British  ships  should  be  yielded  us,  it  can  be  of 
little  use  in  any  trade,  but  less  in  the  Turkey 
trade  than  any  other.  For  if  it  be  considered 
that  the  French  have  a  very  good  woollen  manu 
facture  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
which  they  send  to  Turkey  from  Marseilles,  and 
receive  their  returns  in  raw  silk,  and  other  com 
modities,  directly  back  again :  if  it  be  further 
considered  how  vastly  nearer  Marseilles  is  than 
England  to  Turkey,  and  how  much  more  the 
freight  and  insurance  is  from  Turkey  to  England 
than  to  Marseilles ;  and  also  that  on  re-shipping 
from  hence  the  half-subsidy  (which  is  not  drawn 
back),  together  with  the  freight,  insurance,  and 
other  charges  on  re-shipping  such  goods  from 
hence  to  France,  must  greatly  enhance  the 
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account.  When  these  things  are  put  together, 
he  must  be  very  fond  that  can  suppose  any 
Turkey,  or  any  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugal,  or 
East  India  commodities,  can  be  shipped  off  from 
hence  for  France.  So  that  this  liberty,  if  it  be 
granted,  ought  to  be  esteemed  of  little  account ; 
and  that  all  things,  even  their  concessions,  are  to 
be  suspected  from  such  a  nation  as  that. 


Aut  ulla  putatis 

Dona  carere dolis  Danaum  ?     Sic  notus  Ulysses? 
Aut  hoc  inclusi  ligno  occultantur  Achivi ; 
Aut  hour,  in  nostros  fabricate  est  machina  nmros, 
Inspectura  domos,  venturaque  de  super  urbi, 
Aut,  aliquis  latet  error :  equo  ne  credite,  Teucri, 
Quequid  est,  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferentes. 

Virgil 
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Loose  thoughts,  at  first,  like  subterranean  fires, 
Burn  inward,  smothering,  with  unchaste  desires  ; 
But  getting  vent,  to  rage  and  fury  turn, 
Burst  in  volcanoes,  and  like  JEtna,  hum ; 
The  heat  increases,  as  the  flames  aspire, 
And  turns  the  solid  hills  to  liquid  fire ; 
So  sensual  flames,  when  raging  in  the  soul, 
First  vitiate  all  the  parts,  then  fire  the  whole  ; 
Burn  up  the  bright,  the  beauteous,  the  sublime, 
And  turn  our  lawful  pleasures  into  crime. 
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THE    PREFACE. 


I  AM  so  sensible  of  the  nicety  of  the  following 
subject,  and  the  ilUnature  of  the  age,  that  though 
I  have  introduced  it  with  all  the  protestations  of 
a  resolved  caution,  and  of  tying  myself  down  to 
all  possible  modesty  in  the  whole  work ;  and 
though  I  have  concluded  it  with  due  explanations, 
and  a  free  appeal  to  the  most  impartial  judges, 
yet  I  cannot  but  add  a  word  of  preface. 

The  justness  of  the  satire,  the  loud  calls  which 
the  crimes  (here  reproved)  make  for  justice  and 
a  due  censure,  the  dreadful  ruin  of  the  people's 
morals,  and  the  apparent  contempt  of  modesty 
and  decency,  which  grows  so  visibly  upon  us  by 
the  shameless  practice  of  what  is  here  reproved, 
join  all  together  to  vindicate  this  undertaking, 
and  to  show  not  the  usefulness  only,  but  the 
necessity  of  it. 

It  is  almost  thirty  years  since  the  author  be 
gan  this  piece.  He  has  all  that  time  heard,  with 
a  just  concern,  the  complaints  of  good  men  upon 
the  hateful  subject.  The  grave  and  the  sober, 
the  lovers  of  virtue  and  of  religion,  have,  with 
grief,  expressed  themselves  upon  the  growing 


scandal;  and  they  have  often  pressed  him  to 
finish  and  bring  out  this  reproof,  and  have  joined 
with  his  opinion  of  the  justice  of  it. 

Hitherto  he  has  been  reluctant  as  to  the  pub 
lishing  it,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  years,  for 
it  was  long  since  finished,  and  partly  in  hopes  of 
reformation ;  but  now,  despairing  of  amendment, 
grown  old,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  scandal,  and 
of  all  the  pretences  to  it ;  sincerely  aiming  at  the 
reformation  of  the  guilty,  and  despising  all  un 
just  reproaches  from  a  vicious  age,  he  closes  his 
days  with  this  satire ;  which  he  is  so  far  from 
seeing  cause  to  be  ashamed  of,  that  he  hopes  he 
shall  not,  where  he  is  going  to,  account  for  it. 

At  least,  he  can  appeal  to  that  judge,  who  he 
is  soon  to  come  before,  that  as  he  has  done  it 
with  an  upright  intention,  for  the  good  of  man 
kind,  so  he  has  used  his  utmost  endeavour  to 
perform  it  in  a  manner  the  least  liable  to  reflec 
tion,  and,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  likely  to 
answer  the  true  end  of  it,  viz.,  the  reformation 
of  the  crime  ;  and  with  this  satisfaction,  he  com 
fortably  prays  for  its  success. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IT  is  certainly  true  that  modesty  is  no  natural 
virtue ;  what  the  Latins  called  pudor,  or  shame- 
facednett,  is  the  effect  of  crime,  and  is  always 
occasioned  by  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  whether 
it  be  actual  guilt  or  intentional,  guilt  of  a  fact 
already  committed,  or  guilt  of  a  crime  resolved 
on,  'tis  much  the  same. 

Before  Adam  and  Eve  knew  evil  as  well  as 
good,  before  they  were  conscious  of  offence, 
they  went  naked,  and  blushed  not,  and  'tis  most 
significantly  expressed,  "  They  knew  not  that 
they  were  naked ;"  they  knew  not  that  naked 
ness  was  a  turpitude,  an  indecency,  and  therefore, 
when  Adam  gives  that  poor,  foolish  excuse  for 
hiding  himself  from  the  eyes  of  the  infinite  author 
of  sight,  and  says,  "  because  he  was  naked,1' 
Gen.  iii,  10,  11,  God  asks  him,  "  Who  told  thce 
that  thou  wast  naked  ?" 

Doubtless  before  the  fall  innocence  was  given  to 
man  for  a  covering,  and  he  not  only  knew  not  that 
he  was  naked,  but  he  really  was  not  naked, 
though  he  was  not  clothed ;  he  knew  not  how  to 
blush  at  being  naked,  much  less  why. 

The  same  innocence  is  the  protection  of  virtue 
to  this  day  in  the  untaught  savages  in  many  parts 
of  the  known  world,  where  nakedness  is  no 
offence  on  one  side,  no  snare,  no  incentive  on  the 
other ;  but  custom  being  the  judge  of  decency  to 
them,  takes  away  all  sense  of  indecency  in  going 
uncovered,  whether  in  whole  or  in  part.  See 
Mr  Milton  upon  that  head : 

God-like  erect,  with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majesty 

So  pass'd  they  naked  on,  nor  shunn'd  the  sight 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill. 

MILTON,  far.  fol.  95. 

Now  the  same  custom  in  these  northern  parts 
having  concurred  with  the  necessity  of  the  cli 
mate  on  one  hand,  and  the  laws  of  religion  on 
the  other,  to  clothe  and  cover  the  body ;  the 
breach  of  that  custom  would  be  a  breach  of  de 
cency,  and  a  breach  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man. 

Hence  modesty  succeeds,  whether  .is  a  virtue 
in  itself  or  as  an  appondix  to  virtue,  we  will  not 
dispute ;  but  where  the  rules  of  decency  are 
broken,  a  sense  of  shame  comes  in,  with  as  much 
force  as  if  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  were 
broken  at  once. 

It  may  be  true,  that  if  man  had  continued  in  a 


state  of  unspotted  innocence,  unshaken  virtue 
had  been  part  of  it ;  that  as  his  soul  had  been 
untainted  with  so  much  as  a  thought  of  crime, 
so  no  covering  had  been  wanted  to  any  part  of 
his  body,  other  than  the  severities  of  climate 
might  make  necessary ;  but  to  justify  what  has 
been  done  since,  that  I  may  take  notice  of  the 
manner,  and  put  you  in  mind  of  the  authority 
of  it  too,  we  may  observe  that  as  his  guilt,  made 
him  naked,  God  himself  covered  him  with  his 
own  hand,  Gen.  iii,  21,  it  is  said  positively,  that 
God  clothed  them  with  the  skins  (we  suppose)  of 
beasts :  "  Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did 
the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed 
them/'  So  soon  were  the  creatures  dedicated  to 
the  convenience  as  well  as  life  of  man. 

Hence,  though  nakedness  in  a  state  of  inno 
cence  had  been  no  offence  at  that  time,  it  is 
otherwise  now;  and  we  have  the  sanction  of 
heaven  to  enforce  the  decency,  as  we  have  the 
force  of  the  seasons  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
clothing.  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  nothing  to 
say  of  the  indecency  even  of  the  clothing,  and  how 
we  study  to  go  naked  in  our  very  clothes,  and 
that  after  God  himself  put  them  on  to  cover  us 
too.  But  of  that  by  itself. 

God  having  then  appointed,  and  nature  com 
pelled  mankind  to  seek  covering,  all  the  pretencei 
for  going  nuked  on  that  account  are  at  an  end  ; 
a  mere  chimera,  an  enthusiastic  dream,  seldom 
attempted  but  by  a  sect  of  madmen,  worse  than 
lunatic,  who,  heated  with  a  religious  phrensy 
(the  worst  of  all  possessions),  pretend  to  naked 
ness  as  the  effect  of  their  innocence,  at  the  same 
time  making  it  a  screen  to  all  manner  of  lewdness 
and  debauchery. 

Nature  and  religion  having  thus  introduced 
decency,  the  strict  and  religious  regard  paid  to 
that  decency  is  become  a  virtue,  essential  virtue, 
and  is  so  in  all  the  requisite  parts  of  virtue  ;  I 
mean  those  which  are  understood  as  commanded 
by  the  laws  of  God,  or  by  the  laws  of  nature ; 
and  this  is  modesty,  as  it  is  the  subject  of  our 
present  discourse. 

We  say  that  modesty  is  the  guard  of  virtue ; 
and  in  some  respects  it  is  so ;  and  were  modesty 
universal,  virtue  would  need  no  other  defence : 
but  as  the  world  now  stands  she  is  fain  to  fly 
to  other  succours,  such  as  laws  of  men,  the  com 
mand  of  religion,  the  power  of  reason,  and,  at 
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last,  the  protection  of  governors,  so  hard  is  she 
pursued  by  vice  and  the  degenerate  passions  of 
men. 

Modesty  then,  as  I  am  to  understand  it  here, 
and  to  discourse  about  it,  is  nothing  but  a  strict 
regard  to  decency,  as  decency  is  a  strict  regard 
to  virtue,  and  virtue  is  a  strict  regard  to  religion ; 
indeed  they  seem  all,  in  some  sense,  to  be  syno 
nymous,  and  to  mean  the  same  thing.  It  is  true, 
honour  and  virtue  may  (speaking  strictly)  be  said 
in  some  cases  to  be  preserved,  though  decency 
is  not  so  much,  or  equally  regarded.  But  let  all 
that  plead  the  possibility  of  that  distinction  know 
that  however  possible  it  may  be,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  probable  (that  where  decency  is  given  up 
honour  should  or  can  be  preserved)  that  they 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  have  it  be  believed  ;  as 
they  that  give  up  their  modesty  cannot  be  said 
to  preserve  decency,  so  they  that  give  up  decency 
will  be  hardly  believed  to  preserve  their  virtue. 

Hence  modesty  is  become  a  virtue  in  itself, 
and,  if  it  be  not  literally  and  expressly  all  that  is 
understood  by  the  word  virtue,  'tis  virtue's  com 
plete  representative,  its  true  image,  and  they  are 
as  inseparable  as  the  gold  and  the  glistering. 

The  object  of  modesty  respects  three  things. 

1.  Modesty  in  discourse. 

2.  Modesty  in  behaviour. 

8.   Modesty  in  regard  to  sexes. 

1.  By  modesty  in  discourse  I  think  I  must  of 
necessity  be  understood,  a  decency  of  expression ; 
particularly  as  our  discourse  relates  to  actions  or 
things  (whether  necessary  or  accidental)  that  are 
and  ought  to  be  matters  of  secrecy,  things  which 
are  to  be  spoken  of  with  reserve,  and  in  terms 
that  may  give  no  offence  to  the  chaste  ears  and 
minds  of  others,  and  yet  perhaps  are  of  neces 
sity  to  be  spoken  to.     Indeed  such  things,  with 
respect  to  decency,  ought  never  to  be  spoken 
of  at  all,  but  when  necessity  urges  ;  and  it  were 
to  be  wished,  that  in  a  Christian  and  modest 
nation,  where  the  laws  of  decency  are  expressly 
admitted  as  rules  of  life,  all  immodest  discourses 
were  decried  by  universal  custom  ;  and  especially 
that  printing  and  publishing  such  things  as  are  not 
to  be  read  with  the  like  decency,  were  effectually 
suppressed.     But  as  I  have  made  that  subject  a 
part  of  this  work,  I  say  no  more  of  it  here. 

2.  By  modesty  in  behaviour,  I  understand  that 
which  we  call  decorum,  distance  and  deference 
in  conversation,  chiefly  as  it  respects  the  dis 
tinction  of  qualities  in  the  persons  conversing ; 
but  that  part  is  not  at  ull  concerned  in  this  dis 
course,  our  present  design  looking  quite  another 
way. 

The  last  of  these,  viz.  modesty  with  respect  to 
sexes,  is  the  subject  intended  in  this  tract,  espe 
cially  as  it  is  confined  to  this  one  branch  of  it, 
namely,  the  conjugal  part  of  life  ;  the  inter 
course  between  the  sexes,  or  the  freedom  of  con 
versing  between  a  man  and  his  wife ;  in  which 
many  think  all  the  rules  and  laws  of  modesty  are 
finished  and  at  an  end ;  a  mistake  so  gross,  so 
full  of  fatal  mischiefs  to  th^  public  virtue,  and 
to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  decency  in  general, 
that  it  is  much  in  n  nation  so  every  way  virtuous 
ag  this,  and  where  the  rules  of  virtue  arc  enforced 
by  wholesome  laws,  such  a  corrupt  notion  should 
ipread  so  far,  and  so  many  absurdities  break  out 
into  practice  upon  that  subject. 


The  notion  is,  that  there  is  no  more  such  a 
thing  as  modesty  to  be  named  between  a  man 
and  his  wife  ;  that  as  they  are  but  one  flesh,  and 
indeed  but  one  body,  there's  no  nakedness  be 
tween  them ;  that  were  they  alone,  covering 
would  be  not  only  needless  but  nonsense,  if  the 
climate  did  not  require  it  ;  that  nothing  can  be 
indecent,  nothing  improper ;  that  there's  no 
restraint,  and  that  no  law  can  be  broken  by  them, 
but  everything  is  handsome,  everything  honest, 
and  everything  modest ;  that  'tis  a  full  answer  to 
all  reproach  in  any  case  that  may  be  charged,  to 
say  it  was  my  own  wife,  or  it  was  none  but  my 
own  husband ;  this  is  made  the  covering  to  all 
manner  of  surfeiting  indecencies  and  excesses  ;  of 
which  I  am  to  speak  at  large  in  their  order. 

It  is  high  time  to  combat  this  error  of  life,  and 
the  more,  because  it  is  grown  up  to  a  height  not 
only  scandalous,  but  criminal  and  offensive,  and 
in  some  things  unnatural,  and  still  the  more, 
because  'tis  a  mistake  that  is  increasing,  and 
'tis  feared  may  go  higher,  till  at  last  it  may  break 
out  into  yet  greater  abominations. 

The  difficulty  before  me  is,  to  know  how  to 
reprove  with  decency  offences  against  decency  ; 
how  to  expose  modestly  things  which  'tis  hardly 
modest  so  much  as  to  mention,  and  which  must 
require  abundance  of  clean  linen  to  wrap  them 
up  in  ;  how  to  speak  of  nauseous  and  offensive 
things  in  terms  which  shall  not  give  offence,  and 
scourge  immodest  actions  with  an  unblamable 
modesty ;  that  is,  without  running  out  into  ex 
pressions  which  shall  offend  the  modest  cars  of 
those  that  read  them ;  this,  I  say,  is  the  only 
difficulty. 

I  am  insulted  already  on  this  head  by  the  rude 
and  self-guilty  world  ;  my  very  title,  and  the  bare 
advertising  my  book,  they  say,  is  a  breach  upon 
modesty,  and  it  offends  their  ears  even  before  it 
is  published.  They  not  only  tell  me  it  will  be 
an  obscene  and  immodest  book,  but  that  it  is 
I  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise.  They  say,  I 
may  pretend  to  as  much  rcscrvedness  and  dark 
ness  of  expression  as  I  please,  and  may  skulk 
I  behind  a  crowd,  or  indeed  a  cloud  of  words  ;  but 
my  meaning  will  be  reached,  and  the  lewd  age 
will  make  plain  English  of  it ;  nay,  that  I  shall 
.  make  plain  English  of  it  myself,  before  I  have 
gone  half  through  the  work. 

Others,  armed  with  the  same  ill-nature,  have 
their  tongues  poisoned  with  another  kind  of  venom, 
and  they  tell  me  it  is  an  immodest  subject ;  that 
as  it  cannot  be  handled  decently,  and  cannot  be 
discoursed  of  modestly,  so  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  so,  but  that  'tis  a  mere  bait  to  the  curiosity  of 
that  part  of  the  reading  world,  whose  vices  are 
prompted  as  much  by  a  pretended  reproving  them 
as  by  the  plainest,  expressions ;  that  it  forms  the 
same  ideas  in  their  minds,  and  they  receive  the 
notions  of  vice  in  a*  lively  a  form  by  the  very 
methods  taken  to  expose  and  condemn  the  facts, 
as  if  those  facts  were  represented  to  the  optics 
in  all  their  shameless  nudities,  with  the  most 
vicious  and  corrupt  dress  that  could  be  put  upon 
them  on  r  '  •<"•  or  in  a  masquerade. 

I  shall  answer  these  people  best  by  a  silence 
in  my  introduction,  and  a  speaking  performance. 
It  is  my  business  to  let  them  see  they  are  mis 
taken,  and  that  a  truly  modest  design  may  be 
pursued  with  the  utmost  decency,  even  in  treat- 
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ing  of  a  subject,  in  which  all  the  vilest  breaches 
made  upon  decency  by  a  wicked  and  hitherto 
unreproved  behaviour  are  to  be  censured  and 
exposed.  As  to  a  vicious  mind  forming  corrupt 
ideas  from  the  most  modest  expressions,  I  have 


ially  on  occasions  where  they  know  the  cases 
will  not  bear  it. 

The  scripture   is  the  pattern  of  decency,  and 
'as  the  learned  annotator,  Mr  Pool,  in  his   Sy- 


only  this  to  say,  the  crime  of  that  part  is  wholly 
their  own,  I  am  no  way  concerned  in  it.     The 
healing,  fructifying  dews,  and  the  gentle,  sweet, 
refreshing  showers,    which  are  God's  blessing 
upon  the  earth,  when  they  fall  into  the  sea  are 
all  turned  salt  as  the  ocean,  tinged  with  the 
gross  particles  of  salt  which  the  sea- water  is  so 
full  of.     The  same  warm,  cherishing  beams  of  the 
sun  which  raise  those  sweet  dews  from  the  earth, 
shining  upon  the  stagnant  waters  of  an  unwhole 
some  lake  or  marsh,  or  upon  a  corrupted  jakes 
or  dunghill,  exhale  noxious  vapours  and  poisons, 
which  infect  the  air,    breeding   contagion  and 
diseases  in   those  that  breathe  in  it.     But  the 
fault  is  not  in  the  showers  of  refreshing  rain,  or  in 
the  wholesome  beams  of  the  sun,  but  in  the  salt, 
and  in  the  filth  and   corruption  of  the  places 
where  they  fall.     And  thus  it  shall  be  here ; 
words  modestly  expresed  can  give  no  immodest 
ideas,  where  the   minds   of  those  that  read  are 
chaste  and  uncorrupted.     But  if  a  vicious  mind 
hears   the    vice  reproved,    and  forms  pleasing 
ideas  of  the  crime,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
just  reproof,  the  fault  is  in  the  depravity  of  the 
mind,  not  in  the  needful  and  just  reprover.     I 
shall  therefore  take  no  notice  of  that  suggestion, 
as  what  I  think  does  not  deserve  the  least  regard, 
but  go  on  to  a  just  censure  of  the  crime,  in  such 
a  manner  as  I  hope  shall   neither  lessen  the 
reproof  nor  expose  the  reprover. 

In  order  to  this,  I  may  indeed  lie  under  some 
restraints,  be  confined  to  a  narrow  compass  of 
words,  and  the  story  may  want  in  some  places 
the  illustration  of  apposite  similies,  useful  argu 
ments,  and,  above  all,  of  flagrant  examples,  to 
set  off  and  set  home  the  arguments  that  are  made 
use  of;  and  this,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  author, 
in  taking  away  those  ornaments  of  his  discourse ; 
but  where  it  cannot  be  otherwise  the  reader  must 
be  content  to  abate  it. 

However,  I  pretend  to  say  you  will  not  find 
it  a  dry,  a  dull,  or  a  barren  subject,  for  all  that ; 
and  though  something  may  be  lost,  and  much 
left  out,  to  preserve  the  rules  of  modesty,  which 
I  could  not  reprove  the  breaches  of  with  justice, 
if  the  work  was  criminal  itself,  yet  I  doubt  not 
to  find  you  subject  of  diversion  enough,  mixed 
with  the  gravity  of  the  story,  so  as,  I  hope, 
not  to  tire  you  with  the  reading;  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  chastity  of  the  subject,  the 
authority  of  a  reprover,  and  binding  myself  down 
with  all  possible  severity  to  the  laws  of  decency, 
modesty  and  virtue,  which  I  write  in  the  de 
fence  of. 

But  now,  while  I  am  making  these  provisos, 
pray  let  me  be  understood  too  with  that  just  and 
necessary  liberty  of  speech  which  shall  render 
my  discourse  intelligible.  I  am  neither  going  to 
write  in  an  unknown  tongue,  nor  in  an  unintelli 
gible  style ;  I  am  to  speak  so  as  to  be  under 
stood,  and  I  will  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  under 
stood;  and  those  whose  vicious  appetites  are 
under  government,  so  as  to  give  them  leave  to 
relish  decent  reproof  for  indecent  things,  may 
understand  me  without  large  explications,  espe- 


nopsis  Criticorum,  and  in  his  annotations  also, 


observes)  speaks  of  all  the  indecencies  of  men 
with  the  utmost  modesty  ;  yet  neither  does  the 
scripture  forbear  to  command  virtue,  gives  laws 
and  rules  of  chastity  and  modest  behaviour,  and 
that  in  very  many  places,  and  on  all  needful  oc 
casions  ;  nor  does  the  scripture  fail  to  reprove 
the  breach  of  those  laws  in  the  most  vehement 
manner,  condemning  the  facts  and  censuring  and 
judging  the  guilty  persons  with  the  utmost  rigour 
and  severity,  as  I  shall  on  many  occasions  be  led 
to  observe  as  I  go  on.  Let  none,  therefore, 
flatter  themselves  that  their  crimes  shall  avoid 
the  lash  of  a  just  satire  in  this  work,  for  want  of 
expressions  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  reproof, 
and  the  vileness  of  the  offence.  We  shall  find 
words  to  expose  them,  without  giving  a  blow  to 
decency  in  the  reproof;  we  shall  find  ways  and 
means  to  dress  up  surfeiting  crimes  in  softening 
language  ;  so  that  none  but  the  guilty  need  to 
blush,  none  but  the  criminals  be  offended. 

But  the  crime  must  be  reproved ;  there  is  a 
necessity  for  the  reproof  as  there  is  a  necessity  of 
a  cure  in  a  violent  distemper.  Do  we  reckon  it 
a  breach  of  modesty  for  the  body  to  be  exposed 
in  anatomies,  and  published  with  learned  lectures 
on  every  part  by  the  anatomists  ?  Are  not  the 
vilest  and  most  unnatural  of  all  crimes  necessa 
rily  brought  before  courts  of  justice,  that  the 
criminals  may  be  punished  as  they  deserve  ?  And 
though  it  maybe  true,  that  sometimes  judicial 
proceedings  are  not  managed  with  such  decency 
in  those  cases  as  others  think  they  might,  and 
which,  however,  I  allow  to  be  sometimes  un 
avoidable  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be 
pretended  of  immodesty  in  those  proceedings,  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal,  or  his  being  sen 
tenced,  must  not  be  omitted,  for  the  preserving 
the  modesty  of  the  trial ;  an  offender  would  come 
well  off  in  many  offences,  besides  this  I  am  treat 
ing  of,  if  he  must  not  be  brought  to  justice,  be 
cause  the  very  mention  of  his  crime  would  put 
criminal  ideas  into  the  minds  of  those  that  hear 
of  it. 

Let  it  suffice,  then,  in  the  case  before  us.  I 
am  entering  upon  a  just  and  needful  censure  of 
preposterous  and  immodest  actions  ;  I  shall  per 
form  it  in  as  decent  and  reserved  terms  as  I  am 
able  to  do,  and  as  a  man  meaning  to  correct,  not 
encourage,  vice,  is  able  to  do.  If  a  lewd  fancy 
will  entertain  itself  with  the  mere  ideas  of  crime, 
where  it  is  only  with  the  utmost  severity  con 
demned,  be  the  crime  to  the  criminal,  I  see  no 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  doing  justice  on  that  ac 
count.  A  man  is  to  be  executed  for  sodomy ; 
nature  and  the  laws  of  God  require  it ;  must  not 
the  criminal  die  because  all  that  see  or  hear  of  it 
must  immediately  form  ideas  of  the  crime  in  their 
thoughts,  nay,  and  perhaps  may  think  criminally 
of  it  ?  This  would  give  a  loose  to  wickedness 
indeed,  and  men  might  sin  with  most  freedom 
where  their  crimes  were  too  vile  to  be  punished, 
because  they  were  too  gross  to  be  named. 

So  when  a  cloud  its  hasty  showers  sends  down, 
They're  meant  to  fructify  and  not  to  drown ; 
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And  in  a  torrent  if  a  drunkard  sink, 
'Tis  not  the  flood  th.it  drowns  him,  but  the  drink. 
But  'twould  l>c  hard  because  a  sinner's  slain, 
For  fear  of  drowning  we  should  have  no  rain. 

Beside?,  it  would  be  u  light  escape;  and  some 
of  our  first  readers  would  triumph  another  way 
over  the  author,  if  they  could  be  satisfied  that 
they  hud  sinned  in  a  manner  so  gross  that  he 
could  not  find  words  to  reprove  them  in  ;  I  mean, ' 
such  words  as  were  fit  for  modest  ears  to  hear  i 

the  hearing  of.     Our  well-known  friend  G 1 

A ,  with  his  three  brother  (as  they  call  them  \ 

fn  the  north),  who  think  themselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  reproof,  as  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
conscience,  may  find  themselves  mistaken  here ; 
and  that  if  they  will  venture  for  once  to  think  j 
and  look  in,  they  may  see  themselves  touched  to  i 
the  quick,  and  yet  the  readers  hardly  able  to  ! 
guess  at  their  crime,  and  not  at  all  at  their  per- 
sons ;  which  last  they  ought  to  acknowledge  is  a  i 
special   favour  to  them,  whether  they  deserve ; 
it  or  no. 

So  kind  have  I  been  to  their  fame,  and  so 
careful  to  leave  room  for  their  amendment,  which 
I  would  hope  for  in  spite  of  their  solemn  vows  to 
the  contrary. 

Nor  shall  that  eminent  brute  of  quality  pass  i 
untouched  here,  whoso  name  or  titles  need  no  | 
other  mention  than  what  are  to  be  summed  up ! 
in  this  short  character : 

A  life  of  crime,  with  this  peculiar  fame, 
Without  sense  of  guilt,  and  past  sense  of  shame. 

I  say,  he  shall  see  his  most  inimitable  way  of 
sinning  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  damned  with  | 
an   unanswerable  and  unexceptionable  reproof; 
and  yet  without  any  description  either  of  his  per-  • 
•on  or  his  offence,  other  than  as  may  be  read  by  | 
himself  and  those  that  know  him  ;  though  I  must  j 
allow  him  to  be  the  weakest  and  wickedest  thing ; 
alive ;  vain  of  being  the  first  in  a  crime,  and  the 
last  that  will  leave  it;  that  blushes  at  nothing 
but  the  thoughts  of  blushing,  and  thinks  a  man 
of  wit  can  be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  repentance ;  ' 
that  sins  for  the  sake  of  crime,  without  the  plea-  - 
sure  of  it,  and  is  got  seven  degrees  in  sin  beyond 
the  devil,  in  that  he  not  only  boasts  of  sins  which  i 
he  never  committed,  but  tells  the  world  he  fibs, 
by  boasting  of  sins  which  all  the  town  know*  he 
cannot  commit. 

If  iuch  a  wretch  on  earth,  yc  Gods,  there  be, 
I'll  die  if  ojU^ir be  not  he. 

Nor  let  another  flagrant  example  of  married 
lewdness  trouble  himself,  or  express  his  concern, 
least  he  should  be  omitted  in  this  work  for  fear 
of  our  offending  the  chaste  cars  of  our  readers 
with  his  vile  story. 

A  city  sinner,  nameless  as  his  crime. 
Let  him  not  doubt  but  he  may  find  himself  suit* 
ably  reproved,  seeing  he  is  so  fond  of  it ;  and 
since  he  desires  the  fame  of  being  superlatively 
wicked,  he  may  hear  of  it  in  a  manner  that  shall 
make  others  blush  for  him,  though  he  cannot 
blush  for  himself. 

But  to  pass  these  and  some  more,  for  in  this 
age  of  preposterous  crime  we  should  never  find 
our  way  out,  should  we  enter  into  the  labyrinth 
of  characters,  and  bring  on  regiments  of  exam- 
plei.  Our  present  business  is  with  the  offence, 
Dot  with  the  offenders;  with  the  crime?,  not  with 
*to  Criminals.  If  a  just  satire  on  the  wicked 


pnrt  will  not  reclaim  us,  I  doubt  the  list  of  the 
guilty  of  both  sexes,  though  it  would  indeed  be 
as  numerous  as  our  city  trained  bands,  would  be 
us  useless  a  muster  as  that  at  the  artillery  ground, 
and  find  as  little  reformation  among  them. 

As  it  is  in  ordinary  crimes,  that  men  sin  on 
,  because  they  scorn  and  are  ashamed  to  repent, 
so  in  the  case  before  me,  when  they  are  launched 
into  the   most  flagrant  of  all  crimes,  things  .so 
!  odious  that,  it  is  offensive  to  modest  ears  so  much 
i  us  to  hear  of  them,  and  difficult  to  a  modest  pen 
|  so  much  as  to  write  of  them ;  they  take  hold  of 
j  the  hellish  advantage,  and  make  the  greatness, 
;  the  superlative  blackness  of  their  offences,  be  their 
i  protection  in  the  committing  them ;  as  if  they 
j  were  out  of  the  reach  of  reproof,  because  no  mo 
dest  pen  can  dip  in  the  dirt,  or  rake  in  the  dung 
hill   of   their   vices,   without  being  sullied   and 
i  daubed  by  them  ;  that  it  would  be  scandalous  for 
i  any  modest  man  so  much  as  to  mention  what 
they  do  not  think  it  scandalous  to  do.     Thus  the 

hardened  and  fearless  A C ,  who  defies 

God  and  man,  laughs  at  reproach,  and  threatens 
every  reprover,  impudently  said  to  his  parish 
minister  that  modestly  spoke  of  his  crimes,  "  You 
may  talk  to  me  here,  doctor,  at  home,  but  you 
dare  not  speak  a  word  of  it  in  the  pulpit :  I  am 
out  of  your  reach  there.  Why,  all  the  women 
would  run  out  of  the  church,  and  they'd  throw 
stones  at  you  as  you  go  along  the  street  if  you 
did  but  mention  it." 

Happy  criminal !   that  hugs  himself  in  being 

j  too  vile  to  be  reproved,  or  so  much  as  modestly 

I  mentioned ;  that  his  crimes  cannot  be  exposed 

j  because  modest  cars  cannot  bear  to  hear  them 

!  spoken  of.     Let  the  offender,  who  is  famed  for 

j  being  revengeful,  and  who  is  not  so  far  olf  as  not 

i  to  hear  of  it,  resent  it  if  he  thinks  fit.     I  am  told 

he  will  soon  hear  more  of  it,  where  it  may  be 

spoken  of  without  fear  of  his  anger. 

This  very  case  runs  parallel  with  what  I  am 
now  engaged  in  ;  but  the  age  shall  see  the  effect 
shall  not  answer  their  end.  Shall  it  be  criminal 
to  reprove  the  offence  which  they  think  it  is  not 
criminal  to  commit?  Must  we  blush  to  speak  of 
what  they  will  not  blush  to  do  1  And  must  the 
most  detestable  things  go  on  in  practice,  because 
we  dare  not  go  on  to  cry  them  down  ?  God  for 
bid  we  should  by  silence  seem  to  approve  that 
wickedness,  while  that  silence  is  occasioned  only 
because  the  wickedness  is  too  gross  to  be  re 
proved. 

'  Sure  our  language  is  not  so  barren  of  words  as 
that  \ve  cannot  find  out  proper  expressions  to 
reprehend  an  impudent  generation,  without 
breach  of  decency  in  the  diction,  or  that  immo 
dest  actions  may  not  be  modestly  exposed. 

If  corrupt  imaginations  will  rise  up,  and  men 
will  please  themselves  with  the  difficulty  I  am 
put  to  for  words ;  if  they  will  turn  my  most  re 
served  terms  into  lewd  and  vicious  ideas,  and 
debauch  their  thoughts  while  I  expose  their  de 
baucheries,  let  them  go  on  their  own  way ;  let 
them  think  as  wickedly  as  they  please,  they  shall 
owe  it  to  themselves,  not  to  me;  both  the  fire 
and  the  tinder  are  all  their  own.  Here  shall  be 
no  materials  to  work  upon,  no  combustibles  to 
kindle,  but  what  they  bring  with  them. 

But  the  work  must  be  done  in  spite  of  the  dif 
ficulty.  Shall  they  watch  for  a  slip  of  my  pen, 
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&nd  take  advantage,  if  possible,  from  any  mis 
placed  word,  to  reprove  me  of  indecency  in  the 
necessary  work  of  reproving  their  shameless  im- 
modesly?  Must  I  be  ashumed  to  expose  the 
crime  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  be  guilty 
of,  and  blush  to  mention  the  things  they  boast  of 
doing?  The  truth  is,  I  know  not  why  I  should 
not  freely  name  the  men  who,  in  the  open  coffee 
houses,  and  in  their  common  wicked  discourses, 
publicly  brag  of  the  most  immodest  and  shame 
less  behaviour,  and  vilely  name  themselves  to  be 
guilty  of  if,  make  sport  of  the  crimes,  and  value 
themselves  in  being  the  criminals,  but  it  shall  not 
be  long  before  I  may  speak  of  it  much  plainer. 

However,  as  the  offence  is  flagrant,  is  grown 
scandalous  and  notorious,  and  that  we  find  the 
age  ripening  up  by  it  to  the  highest  and  most 
unnatural  of  all  crimes,  to  the  shame  of  society, 
and  to  the  scandal  even  of  the  Protestant  pro 
fession,  I  have  undertaken  to  begin  the  war 
against  it  as  a  vice,  and  hope  to  make  good  the 
charge,  though  I  know  I  do  make  the  attempt 
at  the  risk  of  all  that  a  modest  writer  has  to 
hazard. 

He  that  undertakes  a  satire  against  an  uni 
versal  custom  shall  be  sure  to  raise  upon  himself 
an  universal  clamour.  My  Lord  Rochester  is 
plain  in  that  case : 

No*  shall  weak  truth  your  reputation  save, 
The  knaves  will  all  agree  to  call  you  knave. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  the  age  is  ripened  up 
in  crime  to  a  dreadful  height,  and  it  is  not  a  light, 
a  gentle  touch,  that  will  bring  them  to  blush. 
The  learned  and  reverend  ministers,  the  good, 
the  pious,  who  would  reprove  them,  are  forced 
to  content  themselves  to  sit  still,  and  pray  for 
them ;  and,  as  the  Scripture  says,  "  To  mourn 
in  secret  for  their  abominations;"  they  cannot 
foul  their  solemn  discourses  with  the  crimes  which 
they  have  to  combat  with  ;  the  pulpit  is  sacred 
to  the  venerable  office  of  a  preacher  of  God's 
word  ;  and  the  gravity  of  the  place,  a  decent  re 
gard  to  the  work,  and  especially  to  the  assembly, 
forbids  them  polluting  their  mouths  with  the 
filthy  behaviour  of  those  they  see  cause  to  re 
prove  ;  and  this  makes  many  a  lewd  and  vicious 
wretch  go  unexposed,  at  least  as  he  deserves ; 
and  many  a  scandalous  crime,  as  well  as  the  rich 
and  powerful  criminals,  go  unreproved. 

The  auxiliary  press  therefore  must  come  in  to 
supply  the  deficiency :  they  may  read,  I  hope, 
what  they  could  not  hear.  Nor  am  I  afraid  of 
the  faces  of  men,  that,  eminent  in  wickedness, 
flagrant  in  levvdness,  and  abominable  in  tonq-ue 


as  well  as  in  practice,  the  famous  and  infamous 

in  the  worst  of  vices,  Sir P— — ,  shall  here 

see  himself  marked  out  for  his  odious  behaviour, 
in  defiance  of  his  quality  or  power.  He  who  by 
office  and  authority  punishes  every  day  less  crimes 
than  he  commits,  who  sins  out  of  the  reach  of 
reproof  from  the  pulpit,  because  too  vile  (as  well 
as  too  powerful)  to  be  spoken  of  by  a  modest 
divine,  who  perhaps  thinks  it  his  duty  rather  to 
pray  for  him,  which  he  laughs  at,  than  to  reprove 
him,  which  he  would  storm  and  swear  at ;  1  say, 
he  shall  find  what  was  said  in  another  case : 

The  Press  may  reach  him  who  the  Pulpit  scorns, 

And  he  whose  flagrant  vice  the  B adorns  : 

The  fearless  satire  shall  to  rage  give  vent, 

And  teach  him  how  to  blush,  though  not  repent. 

In  short,  it  is  a  strange  world !  and  we  are 
grown  up  to  a  strange  height  in  our  notions  of 
things  !  we  have  brought  ourselves  to  a  condition 
very  particular  to  the  day,  and  singular,  as  I  may 
say,  to  ourselves ;  the  policy  of  our  vices  has  got 
the  better  of  virtue,  and  the  criminals  have  ma 
naged  themselves  so  artfully,  that  it  seems  they 
may  sin  with  less  hazard  of  reputation  than  the 
innocent  may  reprove  them.  For  example, 

The  crime  is  now  less  scandal  than  repentance, 
and,  as  the  proverb  says,  it  is  a  shame  to  steal, 
but  it  is  a  double  shame  to  carry  home  again  ;  so 
it  is  a  shame  to  sin,  but  it  is  a  double  shame  to 
repent ;  nay,  we  go  beyond  all  that,  it  is  no  shame 
to  be  wicked,  but  to  whine  and  repent  is  into 
lerable  ;  and,  as  the  late  Colonel  H said,  in 

the  flagrance  of  his  wit,  that  it  might  be  a  fault 
to  whore,  and  drink,  and  swear,  and  some  worse 
sins  of  his,  which  he  reckoned  up ;  but  to  repent ! 
to  repent !  says  he  (repeating  the  words),  no 
thing  of  a  gentleman  can  come  into  that ;  to  be 
wicked,  adds  he,  is  wicked,  that's  true  ;  but  to 
repent,  that's  the  devil. 

Blush  to  repent,  but  never  blush  to  sin. 

But  the  Rubicon's  past,  it  must  be  put  to  the 
venture  ;  and  let  rage  and  exasperated  lust  do  its 
worst,  the  lewd  age  shall  hear  their  shameless 
behaviour  as  well  exposed  as  it  will  bear,  and  that 
without  any  shameless  doings  in  the  reproof; 
they  will  find  no  levity  here  ;  no  cleansing  blurs 
with  blotted  fingers  ;  they  shall  have  nothing  to 
blush  for  but  that  they  give  occasion  for  such  a 
reproof,  which  being  engaged  with  them  on  the 
occasion  of  their  filthy  conduct,  may  be  forced 
to  speak  of  it  in  terms  necessary  to  express  our 
detestation  of  it,  but  not  at  all  adapted  to  en 
courage  or  recommend  it. 


. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  MATRIMONY,  TUB  NATURE  OF  IT,  ITS  SACKED 
ORIGINAL,  AND  THE  TRUE  INTENT  AND  MEAN 
ING  OF  ITS  INSTITUTION  ;  AS,  ALSO,  HOW  OUR 
NOTIONS  OP  IT  ARE  DEGENERATED,  THE  (JBLI- 
GATIONS  OP  IT  DISREGARDED,  AND  THE  THING 
ITSELF,  AS  A  STATE  OF  LIFE,  GROSSLY  ABUSED. 

BEINO  to  discourse  in  a  particular  and  extraor 
dinary  manner  of  the  breaches  of  the  matrimo 
nial  relation,  with  the  disorders  which  are  com 
mitted  under  the  protection  of  matrimony  ;  and 
being  to  exhibit  a  charge  of  very  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  against  some  people  who  think 
themselves  very  virtuous  and  modest,  and  yet 
give  themselves  all  those  matrimonial  liberties  : 
it  is  highly  needful  to  explain  to  such  seemingly 
ignorant  what  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
that  ill- understood  state  of  life  is,  what  it  im 
ports,  and  how  Christians  ought  to  rate  and 
esteem  the  obligation  of  it  in  the  conduct  of  a  re 
gular  life. 

For  as  I  find  my  judgment  of  things  is  like  to 
differ  from  others,  that  what  they  think  lawful  I 
shall  condemn  as  criminal,  and  censure  what 
they  think  moderate  and  sober,  the  preliminaries 
ought  to  be  settled  as  we  go  ;  that  we  may  begin 
upon  right  principles,  leaving  no  room  to  cavil  at 
terms  and  dispute  upon  construction  of  words, 
nicety  of  expression,  double  entendres,  and  such 
trifles.  I  resolve  to  speak  plainly,  and  would  be 
understood  distinctly. 

Matrimony  is,  according  to  the  words  in  the 
office  appointed  in  our  Liturgy,  God's  ordinance, 
that  I  shall  prove  to  you  presently ;  but  it  is 
moreover  God's  holy  ordinance.  Now  if  it  be  a 
holy  ordinance,  the  married  life  has  a  sanction 
too,  and  ought  to  be  preserved  sacred,  not  be  de 
bauched  with  criminal  excesses  of  any  kind,  much 
less  should  it  be  made  a  cover  and  screen  for 
those  matrimonial  intemperances  which  I  now 
speak  of,  and  which  I  shall  prove  to  be  not  only 
scandalous  to,  but  unworthy  of,  matrimony,  as  a 
sacred  state  of  life. 

As  it  is  God's  ordinance,  and  a  holy  ordinance, 
so  it  is  an  honourable  state ;  the  apostle  says, 
"  Marriage  is  honourable,"  Heb.  xiii,  4.  But 
then  you  are  to  observe  also,  that  it  is  immedi 


ately  added,  and  the  "bed  undefiled."  Now  this 
nice  term  of  the  bed  undefiled  requires  some  ex 
planation,  and  in  that  perhaps  we  may  differ. 
They  that  think  the  marriage-bed  cannot  be  de 
filed  but  by  adultery  will  greatly  differ  from  me ; 
and  it  is  my  business  to  prove  they  are  mistaken, 
which,  if  I  do  not,  I  do  nothing. 

But  that  I  may  do  it  with  the  more  clearness, 
and  leave  no  room  for  dispute,  I  therefore  set 
apart  this  first  chapter  to  consider  matrimony  in 
general,  what  it  is,  how  we  ought  to  understand 
it,  and  what  the  end  and  design  of  God's  appoint 
ment  in  it  was,  and  still  is ;  and  by  this  1  think 
I  may  make  way  for  a  more  exact  observation  of 
those  duties  which  the  matrimonial  vow  is  said 
to  bind  us  to,  and  expose  the  scandalous  mistakes 
of  those  who  make  it  a  cloak  to  all  licentious 
ness. 

As  soon  as  our  mother  Eve  was  first  formed, 
had  just  found  herself  in  being,  and  though  she 
had  seen  nothing  about  her,  yet  had  a  soul  as 
capacious  of  knowledge  as  the  man  she  was  made 
for.  The  text  says,  "  God  brought  her  to  the 
man,"  Gen.  ii,  22  ;  that  is,  in  short,  God  married 
them.  Adam  himself  expresses  it,  cap.  iii,  12, 
"  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  me."  N.B. 
God  gave  the  bride. 

Hence  I  observe  by  the  way,  though  with  all 
possible  brevity,  that  they  are  certainly  wrong 
who  challenge  the  clergy  for  engrossing  the  office 
of  marrying,  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  them,  but 
was  a  mere  civil  contract,  and  therefore  was  no 
perquisite  of  the  church,  but  the  business  of  the 
magistrate. 

I  say  it  is  a  mistake,  for  as  it  was  instituted 
immediately  from  the  Divine  authority,  so  it  was 
solemnized  by  him  who,  having  alone  instituted 
it,  had  a  right  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  called  God's  holy  ordinance  ;  and 
though  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  called  a 
sacrament,  yet  without  doubt  God  himself  put  a 
sacred  character  upon  it  as  he  honoured  it  with 
a  particular  law,  the  second  law  given  in  Para 
dise,  namely,  that  the  man  should  "  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  cleave  unto  his  wife," 
Gen.  ii,  24 ;  after  which,  as  God,  who  was  the 
father  of  Eve,  gave  her  in  marriage,  so  the  pa 
ternal  authority  preserved  the  right  of  marriage 
ever  after,  as  they  did  the  priesthood  (for  the 
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patriarch  was  the  priest),  und  had  it  by  the  same 
authority ;  hence  the  parent  giving  the  bride  is 
to  this  day  a  remainder  of  that  authority.  The 
ceremony  then  being  truly  religious,  and  an  ordi 
nance  of  God,  it  goes  with  God's  other  ordi 
nances  away  to  the  priest,  whose  business  it  is  to 
exercise  all  religious  offices,  and  this  among  the 
rest. 

Also  here,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  preach,  it 
shall  be  against  the  plurality  of  wives  -.  from  this 
pattern  in  Paradise  polygamy  seems  to  be  utterly 
condemned ;  and  though  in  the  times  of  after 
ignorance  many  things  were  practised,  which,  as 
the  text  says,  God  winked  at,  yet  in  the  begin 
ning  it  was  not  so ;  and  we  may  as  well  argue 
for  marrying  two  sisters,  as  Jacob,  and  perhaps 
several  others  did,  till  it  was  especially  prohibited, 
as  for  marrying  many  wives  at  once,  which  it  is 
evident  our  Saviour  forbids,  and  the  argument 
against  them  is  alike,  as  I  said  above,  viz.,  that 
in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so. 

I  know  it  is  alleged  that  the  increase  of  man 
kind  in  those  early  ages  of  time  made  it  neces 
sary  ;  but  might  it  not  be  much  more  a  reason  in 
Adam's  case,  when  he  was  alone?  And  why  did 
not  God,  for  the  immediate  propagation  of  the 
kind  and  increase  of  the  world,  make  his  rib  into 
half  a  dozen  wives  for  Adam,  or  as  many  as  he 
had  pleased. 

But  it  is  evident  one  wife  to  one  husband  was 
thought  best  by  his  Maker,  who  knew  what  was 
best  and  most  calculated  for  his  temporal  felicity. 
As  to  the  increase  of  people,  it  was  evident  the 
race  soon  multiplied  ;  and  after  the  interruption 
of  the  first  growth  and  the  disaster  of  Abel's 
death,  the  long  life  of  the  antediluvians  also  con 
sidered,  the  numbers  of  people  soon  increased, 
and  that  in  a  prodigious  manner  ;  for,  if  you  will 
believe  the  learned  author  of  the  '  Theory  of  the 
Earth,'  it  is  probable  there  were  much  greater 
numbers  of  people  alive  at  the  deluge  than  ever 
were  in  the  world  at  any  one  time  since,  or  than 
arc  now ;  though  the  world  is  thought  to  be 
more  populous  now  than  ever  it  has  been  since 
the  deluge. 

The  argument  for  the  increase  of  people  could 
not  b«  greater  since  than  it  was  in  Paradise  ;  and 
had  God  approved  of  it,  or  thought  it  reasonable, 
he  would  certainly  have  given  Adam  more  wives 
than  one  at  first.  Besides,  one  wife  was  given 
him  as  a  help  meet ;  by  which  it  is  evident  the 
Original  understands  it  a  help  sufficient  to  him, 
intimating  that  they  were  in  everything  sufficient 
to  one  another ;  and  not  to  enter  into  that  part 
of  it  which  respects  their  sexes,  which  my  lewder 
readers  will  perhaps  look  for,  it  is  evident  that  a 
single-handed  matrimony  is  many  ways  adapted1 
to  the  felicity  of  human  life  more  than  a  state  ol 
polygamy,  the  effect  of  a  plurality  of  wives  having 
always  been  family  strife,  envying,  and  quarrel 
ling,  between  the  women  especially,  no  part  «> 
which  could  much  add  to  the  felicity  of  the  hus 
band,  and  often  did  embark  the  husband  in  the 
breach,  as  in  the  examples  of  Sarah  and  Hugar 
Leah  and  Rachel,  Hannah  and  Pcnninah,  und 
many  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  most  eminent 
of  the  patriarchs  had  but  one  wife,  at  least  we 
read  of  no  more ;  even  Abraham,  except  in  the 
case  of  liagar,  who  was  but  a  concubine  at  most, ! 


had  but  one  wife  at  a  time  ;  Isaac  had  never  any 
but  Rebecca;  Joseph,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  several 
others;  the  grosser  use  of  women  came  in  with 
David,  as  the  setting  up  a  seraglio  of  whores  did 
with  King  Solomon  ;  but,  to  repeat  our  Saviour's 
words  again,  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so. 

But  I  shall  speak  of  that  part  again  in  its 
course.  What  1  have  now  said  is  but  a  digres 
sion  made  necessary  as  an  observation  on  the 
manner  of  the  first  wedding ;  the  man  and  the 
woman,  as  I  have  said,  were  single  and  separate, 
but  God  made  them  to  associate  together,  to  he 
brought  the  woman  to  him,  and  gave  her  to  be 
with  him,  that  is,  as  above,  God  married  them. 

God  having  thus  ordained  matrimony,  and 
solemnized  the  first  nuptials  in  Picadise.  it  can 
not  be  denied  to  be,  as  our  office  of  matrimony 
declares  it,  God's  holy  ordinance.  How  our  no 
tions  of  it  are  degenerated,  the  bonds  of  it  disre 
garded,  and  the  whole  institution  abused,  is  the 
subject  of  this  whole  undertaking,  but  especially 
of  this  chapter. 

What  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  matri 
mony,  in  its  first  institution,  was?  and  what  the 
nature  of  that  contract  points  at,  I  shall  leave  in 
better  hands  ;  the  learned  fathers  of  the  church 
have  in  all  ages  taken  pains  to  explain  those 
tilings  to  you  :  nor  am  I  going  about  to  preach, 
as  a  reverend  divine  lately  did  to  the  surprise  of 
his  auditory,  on  Gen.  iv,  I,  "  Adam  knew  his 
wife  Eve."  But  there  are  a  great  many  civil 
views  in  the  institution  of  matrimony,  which  the 
propagating  of  the  kind  has  little  or  no  concern 
in,  and  the  ordinance  of  matrimony  suffers  as 
much  by  our  scandalous  notions  of  it,  as  a  state 
of  life,  as  it  does  in  any  other  part. 

Nor  is  the  subordination  any  part  of  the  case 
I  am  upon  ;  I  am  so  little  a  friend  to  that  which 
they  call  government  and  obedience  between  the 
man  and  his  wife,  especially  as  some  people  would 
have  it  be  understood,  and  as  the  common  talk  a 
managed  when  such  things  come  in  our  way ; 
that  the  ladies  will  take  no  offence  at  me,  I  dare 
LI  do  not  take  the  state  of  matrimony  to  be 
designed  as  that  of  apprentices  who  are  bound  to 
the  family,  and  that  the  wife  is  to  be  used  only 
as  the  upper  servant  in  the  house.  The  great 
duty  between  the  man  und  his  wife  I  take  to 
consist  in  that  of  love,  in  the  government  of 
affection,  and  the_rtTedI?rrce  of  a  complaisant, 
kind,  obliging  temper  ;  the  obligation  is  reci 
procal,  it  is  drawing  in  an  equal  yoke ;  love 
knows  no  superior  or  inferior,  no  imperious  com- 
Tfialid-TJir  one  band,  ^10  reluctant  subjection  on 
the  other ;  the  end  of  both  should  be  the  well- 
ordering  their  family,  the  good-guiding  their 
household  and  children,  educating,  instructing, 
and  managing  them  with  a  mutual  endeavour, 
and  giving  respectively  good  examples  to  them, 
directing  others  in  their  duty  by  doing  their  own 
well,  guiding  themselves  in  every  relation,  in 
order  to  the  well  guiding  all  that  are  under 
them  ;  filling  up  life  with  nn  equal  regard  to 
those  above  them  and  those  below  them,  so  as  to 
be  exemplar  to  nil. 

This  is  matrimony  in  its  just  appointed  mean 
ing,  whatever  notions  our  fashionable  people  may 
have  of  it.  What  import  else  can  those  words 
have  in  thorn,  which  we  find  so  carefully  placed, 
and  so  openly  repeated  in  the  oth'cc  at  the  time 
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of  marriage,  "  Wilt  them  love  her,  live  with  her, 
comfort  her,  honour,  keep  her?"  and  again,  "to 
love  and  to  cherish,"  and  afterward  it  is  added, 
that  you  will  do  all  this  "  according  to  God's 
holy  ordinance  ;"  which,  if  I  may  expound  in 
very  plain  words,  is,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  first  institution,  and  that  is 
in  the  sense  of  God  himself,  to  be  a  help  meet  to 
one  another. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  matrimonial  duty  is  all 
reciprocal ;  it  is  founded  in  love,  it  is  performed 
in  the  height  of  affection  ;  its  most  perfect  ac- 
complishmentjJonsjs±&_nQt  in_ihe__uiiion_pf  the 
sexes,  B"uT!h~the  union_of_thejoul3 ;  uniting  their 
desires,  their~en3s7and  consequently  their  endea 
vours,  for  completing  their  mutual  felicity. 

All  the  subjection  and  subordination  in  the 
world,  without  this  mutual  affection,  cannot  give 
one  dram  of  satisfaction  or  enjoyment.  How  re 
mote  our  notions  of  marriage  in  general  are  to 
these  things,  and  how  little  the  present  age  seems 
to  understand  them,  or  at  least  to  regard  them, 
1  need  not  inquire ;  it  is  too  visible  in  almost 
every  family :  nor  indeed  can  it  be  otherwise, 
except  by  some  rare  example  of  virtue  and  good 
humour  meeting  on  both  sides,  which,  as  mar 
riages  are  now  made,  is  very  unlikely  to  happen  ; 
it  is  a  lottery  of  a  thousand  blanks  to  a  prize. 

Not  one  in  five  hundred  of  those  that  now 
marry  really  understand  what  they  marry  for  ;  I 
cannot  give  the  detail  of  their  general  account, 
and  of  the  answers  they  would  give  to  the  ques 
tion  without  blushes,  not  at  them,  but  for  them. 
I  do  not  mean  blushing  in  the  sense  that  I  gene 
rally  take  the  word  in  this  book,  but  I  mean 
blushing  for  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  the 
people. 

Ask  the  ladies  why  theyjaaroviliey  tc]L  y°u 
it  is  %  a  good  settlement,  though  they  had  their 
own  fortunes  to  settle  orTtBemseTves  before.  Ask 
the  men  why  they  marry^jt^is  for  the  money. 
HowTew"matcKesnave"any  oflier~m61fve~except 
such  as  I  must  mention  hereafter,  and  indeed 
will  hardly  bear  any  mention  at  all,  for  many 
known  reasons.  How  little  is  regarded  of  that 
one  essential  and  absolutely  necessary  part  of  the 
composition,  called  love,  without  which  the  ma 
trimonial  state  is,  I  think,  hardly  lawful,  I  am 
sure  is  not  rational,  and,  I  think,  can  never  be 
happy. 

Hence  it  follows  that  we  have  such  few  happy 
and  successful  matches.  How  much  matrimony, 
how  little  love ;  how  many  coupled,  how  few 
joined  ;  in  a  word,  how  much  marriage,  how  little 
friendship.  O  friendship  !  thou  exalted  felicity 
of  life,  thou  glorious  incorporation  of  souls,  thou 
heavenly  image,  thou  polisher  and  finisher  of  the 
brightest  part  of  mankind,  how  much  art  thou 
talked  of,  how  little  understood,  how  much  pre 
tended  to,  how  little  endeavoured  for  !  Where 
does  the  kind  expecting  husband  find  a  sincere 
friend  in  his  bosom  !  How  seldom  does  the  ten 
der  affectionate  wife  take  a  friend  into  her  arms, 
even  though  she  does  take  the  person,  she  takes 
the  man  without  the  husband,  and  the  husband 
without  the  friend  ?  Not  virtue,  not  fidelity  to 
the  marriage  bed,  not  conscience  of  the  conjugal 
duty,  not  religion,  will  do  it ;  no,  not  religion  ! 
How  many  husbands  and  wives  will  go  to  hea 


ven  from  the  arms  of  the  wives  and  husbands 
they  had  no  friendship  for? 

How  miserably  do  the  pious  and  the  devout, 
the  religious  and  the  conscientious,  live  toge 
ther  !  the  husbands  here,  the  wives  there,  by 
jarring  tempers,  discording  affections,  and,  in 
short,  mere  want  of  love  and  friendship,  grow 
scandals  to  the  married  life,  and  set  themselves 
up  for  beacons  and  lighthouses,  to  wiirn  the  wan 
dering  world,  and  to  bid  them  beware  how  they 
marry  without  love,  how  they  join  hands  and  not 
hearts,  unite  interests,  unite  sexes,  unite  families 
and  relatives,  and  yet  never  unite  hearts  ? 

How  is  matrimony  abused  in  all  these  cases  by 
almost  all  sorts  of  people,  who,  carrying  a  face 
of  civility  and  union  in  the  married  life,  and  who; 
in  view  of  the  world,  pass  for  sober,  modest, 
grave,  religious,  and  all  that  virtue  and  honesty 
call  for  among  Christians ;  and  yet  trace  them 
into  their  houses  and  families,  their  conversation 
is  gross  and  in  a  manner  debauched  with  in 
decent  language,  their  way  of  living  all  luxury 
and  sloth,  their  marriage  covenants  broken  by 
strife  and  contention  ;  in  a  word,  their  houses  a 
Bedlam,  and  their  marriage  bed  a  scene  of  lewd- 
ness  and  excesses  not  to  be  named. 

Is  this  living  together  after  God's  holy  ordi 
nance  ?  Is  this  making  the  marriage  bed  a  bed 
undefiled  ?  Will  they  pretend  there  is  nothing 
defiles  the  marriage  bed  but  whoredom,  and  for 
saking  the  marriage  covenant.  Let  not  that  mis 
take  be  their  protection  in  the  breach  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  despising  all  the  limitations  of 
decency  and  modesty  ;  there  are  laws  and  limits 
placed  by  nature,  nay,  let  me  say,  by  the  God  of 
nature,  even  to  the  conjugal  embraces,  and  a 
due  regard  is  to  be  had  in  all  cases  to  those 
laws  and  limits.  If  I  am  speaking  to  Christians 
I  need  not  explain  myself;  but  as  I  am  to  speak 
to  some  people  who,  though  the  world  calls 
them  Christians,  can  hardly,  without  blushing, 
call  themselves  so,  I  must  be  forced  to  speak  as 
plainly  as  the  laws  of  decency  will  allow,  in  re 
proving  their  conduct,  I  refer  to  the  particulars  in 
the  following  tract,  where  they  who  are  guilty 
may  find  room  to  blush. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  people  that  marry 
were  to  be  asked  beforehand  if  they  really  under 
stood  what  matrimony  meant,  and  what  the  true 
intent  of  a  married  life  was,  as  well  in  its  insti 
tution  as  in  the  grand  design  of  family  felicity ; 
the  married  couple  are  young,  their  blood  warm  ; 
the  youth,  fired  with  the  blooming  beauty  of  his 
bride,  thinks  of  little  all  the  while  the  apparatus 
of  the  wedding  is  in  hand,  nay,  perhaps  all  the 
while  he  is  (feigning)  I  should  say  making,  love 
to  her,  as  we  weakly  call  his  courting  her,  I  think 
we  should  rather  call  it,  all  the  while  he  is  talking 
in  jest  to  her ;  I  say,  all  this  while  he  is  thinking 
of  little  but  getting  to  bed  to  her.  What  en 
gages  her  thoughts  I  say  nothing  to,  for  reasons 
given  already. 

Thus,  coming  together  without  thought,  we 
are  not  to  wonder  they  go  on  without  conduct, 
that  they  act  a  thousand  weak  and  wild  things 
afterwards,  such  as  they  often  live  to  be  ashamed 
of  j»nd  to  blush  at.  As  they  allowed  themselves 
to  think  no  farther  than  the  wedding  week,  so 
how  awkwardly  do  they  behave  when  they  come 
to  the  graver  part  of  life?  Matrimony  is  not  a 
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branch  of  life  only,  but  'tis  a  state,  'tis  a  settled 
establishment  of  life,  and  an  establishment  for  a 
continuance  at  least  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
two.  How  unhappy  are  those  married  people, 
who,  rashly  coming  together,  as  I  said  just  now, 
and  perhaps  with  mean  and  unthinking  views,  I 
think  I  may  say,  views  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
and  honour  of  a  married  state,  seem  surprised 
and  disappointed  when  they  come  to  enter  upon 
the  subsequent  more  weighty  and  solid  part  of 
the  married  life  ?  How  often  do  we  hear  them 
say,  If  I  had  known  what  it  had  been  to  be  a  wife, 
if  I  had  known  what  it  had  been  to  be  a  husband, 
and  to  have  the  care  of  a  family  upon  me,  and  a 
house-full  of  children  to  provide  for  and  take  care 
of,  I  would  never  have  married.  Some  indeed 
repent  upon  a  worse  foot.  But  I  am  speaking  of 
it  now,  even  where  the  article  of  a  bad  husband 
or  a  bad  wife  are  not  concerned. 

Marriage  is  an  honourable  state  or  station  of 
life,  but  it  is  not  a  thoughtless,  idle,  unemployed 
state,  even  where  thn  concerns  of  the  family  are 
easy,  whera  plenty  flows,  and  the  world  smiles ; 
yet  a  married  life  has  its  cares,  its  anxieties,  its 
embarrassments,  which  the  young  lady  knew 
nothing  of  in  her  father's  house,  where  she  lived 
without  care,  without  disturbance,  slept  without 
fear,  and  waked  without  sorrows.  But  married, 
she  is  a  mistress,  she  is  a  mother,  she  is  a  wife, 
every  one  of  which  relations  has  its  little  addenda 
of  incumbrance,  and  perhaps  of  uneasiness  too, 
be  her  circumstances  as  good  otherwise  as  she  can 
or  would  suppose  them  to  be. 
^  We  have  an  English  saying,  they  that  marry  in 
naste  repent  at  leisure.  Now  though  my  design 
is  not  to  run  down  the  married  state,  and  raise 
frightful  ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  that  are  to 
enter  into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  their  marrying  ;  yet, 
I  hope,  I  may  hint  to  them,  that  they  should  look 
before  they  take  this  leap  in  the  dark,  that  they 
should  consider  all  the  circumstances  that  are 
before  them,  that  they  may  have  no  reason  to 
repent  when  they  shall  be  sure  to  have  no  room 
for  it. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  matrimony,  but  the  abuse  of 
matrimony,  which  is  our  present  subject,  nor  let 
the  ladies  be  offended,  as  if  I  was  persuading 
folks  not  to  marry  at  all ;  it  is  not  refusing  matri 
mony  that  I  persuade  to  in  order  to  prevent 
those  abuses,  but  a  considering  and  weighing  the 
circumstances  of  matrimony  before  it  is  con 
summated.  I  agree  with  the  maid's  catechise, 
where  the  first  question  is,  What  is  the  chief  end 
of  a  maid  ?  and  the  answer  is,  To  be  married. 
But  I  am  arguing  to  remove  the  occasion  of  those 
abuses  which  make  the  matrimony  ruinous,  and 
a  disaster  both  to  the  man  and  to  the  maid. 

This  would  secure  tho  affection  of  the  parties 
before  they  marry  ;  they  would  be  united  before 
they  were  joined,  they  would  be  married  even 
before  they  were  wedded,  the  love  would  be 
possessed  before  the  persons,  and  they  would  have 
exchanged  hearts  before  they  exchanged  the 
words  of,  I,  M.  take  thce  N. ;  in  short,  matrimony 
without  love  is  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  love 
without  matrimony  is  the  horse  without  any  cart 
at  all. 

.Marrying  is  not  such  a  frightful  thing  that  we 
should  be  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  yet  it  is 
far  from  being  such  a  trifling  thing  either  that  we 


should  run  headlong  or  blindfold  into  it,  without 
so  much  as  looking  before  us.  Twos  a  prudent 
saying  of  a  young  lady,  who  wanted  neither  wit 
nor  fortune  to  recommend  her,  that  marryin?  on 
the  woman's  side  was  like  a  horse  rushing  into 
the  battle,  who  depending  upon  the  hand  that 
rules  him,  has  no  weapon  of  his  own,  either 
offensive  or  defensive;  whereas,  on  the  man's 
side,  like  the  soldier,  he  has  both  armour  to  pre 
serve  himself,  and  weapons  to  make  him  be  feared 
by  his  adversary. 

I  know  not  by  what  degeneracy  in  our  manners, 
or  corruption  of  principles,  it  is  come  to  pass,  but 
'tis  too  general  in  practice,  that  matrimony  is  now 
looked  upon  only  as  a  politic  opportunity  to 
gratify  a  vicious  appetite.  The  form,  how  sacred 
soever  graver  heads  may  pretend  it  is  in  its  insti 
tution,  is  now  become  our  jest,  and  not  only 
ridiculed  and  bantered  in  our  discourse,  for  that 
might  be  borne  with,  but  'tis  become  a  jest  in 
practice ;  all  tho  solemn  part  is  dropped  out  of 
our  thoughts,  the  money  and  the  maidenhead  is 
the  subject  of  our  meditations ;  not  only  the 
divine  institution  is  made  a  stalking-horse  to  the 
brutal  appetite,  but  indeed  the  best  of  women  are 
betrayed  by  it  into  the  hands  of  the  vilest  of  men, 
and  in  the  grossest  manner  abused  ;  nay,  which 
is  still  worse,  this  is  done  with  a  banter  and  a 
jest,  all  the  sacred  obligations,  the  indissolvable 
bands  of  religion  and  virtue,  are  trampled  under 
foot ;  the  modest  and  most  virtuous  lady  is  im 
pudently  deflourecl,  and  the  night's  enjoyment 
boasted  of  the  next  day  in  the  arms  of  a  strumpet ; 
the  innocent  bride  is  poisoned  with  a  disease,  and 
the  detestable  wretch  is  a  bridegroom,  and  an 
adulterer,  in  the  first  four-and-twenty  hours  of 
his  engagement. 

A B was  a  gentleman  of  figure  and 

fortune  ;  in  his  coach  and  four,  and  with  a  suitable 
I  equipage.  He  made  his  addresses  to  a  wealthy 
:  citizen,  and  proposals  of  suitable  settlement,  for 
his  consent  to  court  his  daughter.  Nothing 
appeared  but  what  was  fair  and  honourable  ;  he 
is  accepted ;  the  young  lady,  virtuous,  modest, 
beautiful,  finely  bred,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth, 
wheedled  with  his  tongue,  and  deceived  with  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  lover,  yields 
to  the  proposals,  and  throws  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  worst  of  monsters. 

The  very  first  moments  of  his  embraces  fright 
her  with  something  inexpressibly  nauseous  about 
him ;  yet  innocence  and  virtue  had  no  power  to 
make  a  judgment  of  things  ;  but,  like  the  chaste 
Roman  lady,  whose  Husband  had  astinking  breath, 
innocently  answered,  that  she  thought  all  men 
were  so. 

In  short,  the  lady  is  ruined  the  first  night ;  the 
V—  boasted  among  his  viler  companions,   that 
I  he  had  given   her  something   that  would   soon 
dispose  of  her ;  and  it  was  too  true  ;  in  less  than 
a  month  shu  was  in  a  condition  not  fit  to  be 
described,  in  about  two  more  the  ablest  physicians 
shook  their  heads,    and  voted  her  incurable,  in 
<>i^ht  mouths  she  was  a  deplorable  object,  and,  in 
.11  a  year,  lodged  in  her  grave  ;  the  mur 
derer,  for  he  can  be  no  other,  putting  on  black 
for  a  show  ;  but  when  charged  home  by  the  friends 
of  the  ruined  lady,    answered  with  a  kind  of  a 
laugh,  that  he  thought  he  had  been  cured. 
If  this  unhappy  story  were  a  romance,  a  fiction, 
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contrived  to  illustrate  the  subject,  I  should  give 
it  you  with  all  its  abhorred  particulars,  as  far  as 
decency  of  language  would  permit ;  that  the  j 
abuse  of  matrimony,  which  is  the  subject  I  am 
now  to  enter  upon,  may  be  exposed  as  it  deserves. 

But  when  facts,  however  flagrant,  are  too  near 
home,  and  the  miserable  sufferers  already  too 
much  oppressed  with  the  injury,  we  must  not 
add  to  their  afflictions  by  too  public  a  use  of  the 
calamity  to  embellish  our  story ;  the  murdered 
lady  rests  in  her  grave ;  we  must  leave  the 
offender  to  the  supreme  justice,  and  to  the  re- 
proaches  of  bis  conscience. 

Sad  examples  of  conjugal  treachery  might  be 
given  of  this  kind  ;  and  I  might  make  the  whole 
work  a  satire  upon  those  who,  abusing  the  mar 
riage  bed,  have  prostituted  the  sacred  institution 
to  their  vice,  and  made  it  a  covering  to  crime,  a 
snare  to  the  person  drawn  into  it,  and  a  cheat  to 
devour  their  fortunes,  as  well  as  persons. 

The  Lady ,  pardon  my  concealing  names, 

is  a  person  of  good  birth,  of  a  family  in  good 
circumstances,  and  passed  with  all  that  knew  her 
for  a  woman  of  virtue.  Her  modest  behaviour 
gave  such  a  credit  to  her,  and  established  her 
character  so  well,  that  it  would  have  looked  like 
malice,  and  been  received  in  all  company  with  a 
general  disgust,  so  much  as  to  have  dropped  a 
word  that  looked  like  detraction,  or  in  the  least 
touched  her  fame. 

She  is  admired  and  courted  by  several,  and, 
after  some  time,  married  by  a  person  of  good 
fortune,  and  even  superior  birth;  a  man  of  honour 
and  of  quality,  and  yet,  which  is  now  very  rare, 
a  man  of  virtue.  He  is  pleased  with  his  bride 
to  the  last  degree ;  vain  of  her  beauty  ;  boasts  of  | 
her  as  a  prize  carried  by  his  good  fortune  from  so 
many  pretenders.  But,  alas  !  what  chagrin  covers 
the  usual  smile  that  sat  upon  his  always  pleasant 
countenance  !  What  torment  swelled  his  breast, 
when,  within  the  compass  of  half  a  year,  he  finds 
the  virtuous  charmer,  the  mistress  of  his  chaste 
affections,  not  only  with  child,  but  not  able  any 
longer  to  conceal  that,  by  the  unalterable  laws  I 
of  nature,  it  could  not  be  his. 

He  is  surprised,  he  charges  her  with  it,  she 
confesses  it  with  the  utmost  testimonies  of  peni 
tence  and  regret  for  the  injury  done  him,  and, 
with  the  force  of  an  inimitable  conduct,  re-engages 
him  ;  he  forgives  her,  but  finds  out  the  man, 
lights  him,  wounds  him,  and  is  killed  himself  in  • 
the  unequal  quarrel.  Miserable  effect  of  abused 
matrimony ! 

But  even  all  this  is  not  the  great  point  aimed 
at  in  this  work.     Our  view  is  the  criminal  use  of  \ 
the  lawful  liberties  of  matrimony,  and  that  I  shall 
come  to  in  its  place. 

Among  these,  however,  this  is  not  the  least,  and 
therefore  proper  to  this  place,  viz.  that  we  find 
wrong  notions  of  the  matrimonial  vow,  wrong 
thoughts  of  the  conjugal  obligation  have  possessed 
the  minds  of  both  men  and  women,  and  they 
marry  now  merely  to  gratify  the  sensual  part, 
without  the  views  which  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
called  matrimony,  ought  to  give  them.  This  is 
what  1  call  making  a  jest  of  the  institution,  that 
rnarry  in  sport,  and,  like  the  little  children,  who 
not  knowing  what  they  are  doing,  say  to  one  an 
other,  come,  let  us  play  at  man  and  wife. 

They  that  make  a  jest  of  marrying,  generally 


live  to  be  the  jest  both  of  the  married  and 
unmarried  world  ;  when  they  marry  in  jest  they 
come  to  mourn  in  earnest;  they  tie  themselves 
in  bonds,  resolving  not  to  be  bound  by  the  obli 
gation  ;  and  where  is  the  honesty  and  justice  of 
this  ?  They  that  have  no  sense  of  the  matrimonial 
obligation  can  have  no  sense  of  the  conjugal  duty ; 
they  marry  to  lie  together  ;  and  they  satisfy  the 
appetite  in  the  pleasures  of  the  marriage  bed. 
But  when  that's  over,  all  the  rest,  which  they  had 
no  view  of  before,  is  a  force,  a  bondage  ;  and  they 
as  heartily  hate  the  state  of  life  as  a  slave  does 
his  lot  in  Algiers  or  Tunis. 

Let  me  go  on  a  little,  then,  to  furnish  the  grow 
ing  world  with  better  notions  of  the  thing  ;  I  say, 
let  me  take  up  a  little  of  this  work  in  the  needful 
inquiry  of  what  matrimony  is,  and  how  we  ought 
to  understand  it. 

The  ladies,  indeed,  run,  the  greatest  risk  in 
marrying,  but  the  men  cannot  be  said  to  run  no 
hazard,  or  to  have  nothing  to  lose ;  a  little  con 
sideration  beforehand  would  lessen  the  hazard  on 
both  sides,  and  not  only  remove  the  dangers,  but 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  marrying  couple  to  act 
their  parts  wisely  and  prudently,  and  to  suit 
themselves  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
condition  which  is  before  them. 

This  due  preparation  of  the  mind  for  the  mar 
ried  state,  would  prevent  all  the  abuses  of  it  which 
I  complain  of  in  this  book. 

When  they  come  together  affectionately,  they, 
will  live  together  affectionately,  at  least  they  will 
not  abandon  all  affection  to  one  another  afterwards, 
or  not  so  soon ;  nor  will  it  be  so  likely  that  they 
j  should  declare  open  war  against  one  another  so 
j  soon,  as  when  they  came  together  without  any 
previous  kindness,  except  only  from  the  lips  out 
ward. 

When  they  come  together  deliberately,  they  will 
keep  together  deliberately ;  they  will  not  be  so 
ready  to  curse  the  rashness  and  hurry  of  their 
marriage,  or  be  so  easily  disappointed  in  one 
another. 

Again,  and  which  is  especially  to  the  purposes 
mentioned  hereafter  in  this  work,  when  they  come 
together  coolly  and  modestly,  they  will  not  be  so 
apt,  by  immoderate  and  furious  excesses,  to  dis 
honour  the  marriage  bed,  and  abuse  one  another, 
as  too  many  do. 

Matrimony  is  a  solemn  work,  'tis  proposed  as 
a  sacred  institution,  and  the  conjugal  state  isj 
upon  all  occasions,  looked  upon,  by  those  that 
consider  and  understand  it,  as  a  kind  of  civil 
establishment  in  life;  to  engage  in  it  rashly,  and 
without  consideration,  is  perfectly  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  with  all  that  is 
proposed  in  it,  or  expected  from  it,  at  least  by  wise 
and  sober  people. 

I  cannot  enter  here  upon  a  description  of  all 
the  several  incidents  which  render  a  married  life 
happy  or  miserable ;  they  are  innumerable,  and 
too  long  to  meddle  with  in  a  work  so  short  as  this. 
jBut  as  I  am  moving  all  those  (young  people 
i  especially)  who  design  to  marry,  to  consider 
|  sedately  and  calmly,  and  weigh  well  the  circum 
stances,  and  all  the  particulars  of  what  they  are 
going  to  engage  in,  as  well  of  persons  as  things  ; 
so  I  must  add,  that  let  the  circumstances  of  the 
married  couple  be  what  they  will,  I  believe  it  will 
be  universally  true,  that  those  matches  succeed 
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best  which  nre  entered  into  with  the  most  serious 
and  thorough  deliberation  ;  duly  debating  all  the 
particulars  of  the  persons ;  seriously  engaging  the 
affections  on  both  sides,  by  mutual  reciprocal  en 
dearments,  and  unfeigned  sincere  love,  founded  on 
real  merit,  suitability,  and  virtue.  These  confirm 
the  felicity,  if  they  may  not  be  said  really  to 
constitute  it.  Nor,  in  a  word,  is  there  one  match 
in  fifty  happy  and  successful  without  it. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  last  clause  in  the  title  of 
this  chapter  ;  it  is  for  want  of  these  calm  deliber 
ate  proceedings  in  the  apparatus  of  matrimony, 
i  for  want  of  weighing  circumstances,  and  suiting 
!  persons  to  one  another,  that  matrimony  is  so  often 
abused  ;  suitability  of  persons  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  important  difficulties  that  lie  before  the  I 
marrying  couple  for  their  consideration.  Thei 
temper  of  the  person  is  not  easily  discovered,  nor  j 
does  it  require  a  little  judgment  and  discretion  to  ' 
dive  into  the  disposition  of  the  person  ;  looking ! 
too  narrowly  for  defects  (since  all  tempers  may; 
have  failings)  may  be  injurious  on  one  hand  ;  as 
covering  the  infirmities  which  discover  themselves  i 
too  evidently,  may  be  injurious  on  another. 

I  knew  a  certain  lady  in  the  critical  time  of 
courtship,  mighty  inquisitive  about  the  qualifica 
tions,  the  temper,  and  the  merit  of  the  gentleman ; 
and  it  was  thought  she  showed  abundance  of 
prudence  and  caution  in  her  observation  of  his 
conduct,  and  her  inquiries  into  his  character.  It 
happened,  one  particular  person,  who  was  very 
intimate  in  the  family  of  the  gentleman,  and  knew 
him  more  particularly  than  most  did,  had  so  much 
integrity  ns  to  inform  the  lady's  friend  who  she 
gent  to  inquire  about  him,  that  he  was  a  hard 
drinker,  and  that  particularly  he  was  very  ill- 
humoured  and  quarrelsome  when  in  drink ; 
though  'twas  allowed  that  he  was  very  well  tem 
pered  when  sober,  and,  in  general,  had  the 
character  of  a  good-humoured  man. 

It  seems  nobody  else  was  so  kind,  or  so  just  to 
her,  or  so  well  acquainted  with  his  humour,  as  to 
acquaint  her  of  this  part,  but  that  one  person  ; 
and  the  lady  either  liking  the  man,  or  having 
particularly  a  mind  to  be  married,  or  what  else 
over-ruled  her,  I  know  nut,  but  she  took  this 
account,  which  was  the  only  faithful  and  sincere 
ono  that  she  had  given  her,  to  be  malicious  and 
false ;  so  she  went  on  with  her  affair,  as  before, 
giving  no  heed  to  what  she  had  been  so  kindly 
informed  of. 

But  a  little  while  after,  as  if  Providence  had 
directed  it  for  her  more  effectual  information,  and 
particularly  that  she  might  have  no  excuse,  and 
none  to  blame  but  herself;  I  say,  a  little  after 
this,  he  happens  to  be  very  drunk,  and,  in  his 
drink,  he  not  only  takes  care  to  give  the  lady  a 
visit,  but  goes  from  her  to  the  house  of  one  of 
her  nearest  relations,  and  shows  himself  there 
too. 

The  lady,  surprised,  not  at  his  visit,  but  at  see 
ing  him  in  that  condition,  as  soon  as  she  could 
decently  dismiss  him,  went  big  with  her  discovery, 
nnd  greatly  exasperated  as  well  as  disappointed, 
to  make  her  complaint,  and  give  her  passions 
vent  nt  her  relation's,  who  I  mentioned  above. 
But  if  she  was  vexed  and  disappointed  before,  she 
was  both  angry  and  ashamed  now,  to  find  he  had 
so  little  discretion  in  his  wine  as  to  go  and  show 


and  expose  himself  there,  »o  that,  when  she  saw 
it,  she  could  not  forbear  reproaching  him  with  if, 
and  that  in  the  bitterest  terms  imaginable. 

The  gentleman  stood  pretty  patiently  a  ?ood 
i  while,  and  bore  it  all,  better  tlian  they  that  knew 
him  expected  he  should,  considering  he  was  very 
drunk,  till  the  lady  giving  her  passions  a  full  vent, 
fell  upon  him  in  a  downright  scold,  and  ended  it 
with  a  forbidding  him  to  wait  upon  her  any  morn. 
that  is  to  say,  bade  him  give  himself  no  farther 
trouble  about  her,  for  she  had  had  enough  of  him, 
and  the  like. 

Thug  far,  I  say,  he  held  it  very  well,  considering 
his  condition.  But  when  she  came  to  that  part, 
he  looked  steadily  at  her,  and  with  a  smiling 
pleasant  countenance, contrary  to  his  usual  custom 
when  he  had  been  drinking,  he  turns  to  her, 
"  Ha,  madam  !"  says  he,  "are  you  so  hot  and  in 
such  a  rage  !  Pray,  have  you  been  drinking  too  ?" 
That  put  her  quite  mad  ;  and  she  reviled  him,  told 
him  she  scorned  him,  and  his  question  too,  that 
she  would  have  him  be  informed  she  was  no  such 
person,  and  a  great,  deal  more.  "  No  madam  !"  says 
he,  "  are  you  not  in  drink,  and  yet  can  be  in  such 
a  rage  ?  Are  you  so  passionate  ns  this  when  you 
are  sober  ?  whereas,  you  see,  I  can  be  such  a 
patient  dog  when  I  am  drunk  ;  why,  then,  madam," 
says  he,  "  in  good  faith,  I'll  take  you  at  your  word, 
for  you  are  not  fit  to  make  a  wife  for  me."  So  he 
takes  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drinks  to  her  better 
fortune,  bade  her  good  bye,  and  immediately 
paying  his  respects  to  the  gentleman  of  the  house, 
he  walks  out,  and  goes  away. 

If  she  was  angry  before,  she  was  calm,  perfectly 
calm,  and  surprised  to  the  last  degree,  to  sec 
herself  treated  so  soberly  by  a  man  that  was 
lardly  himself;  and  that  she  was  rejected  in  ear 
nest,  whereas  she  had  rejected  him  but  in  a  kind 
of  a  passion,  and  did  not  intend  to  be  taken  at 
her  word. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  not 
withstanding  she  saw  him  in  drink  several  times 
after  that,  and  sometimes  when  he  did  not  pre 
serve  his  temper,  as  he  did  then,  yet  this  lady 
married  him  after  it  all.  And  what  followed?  As 
[  she  had  reason  to  expect,  so  it  proved ;  she  was 
i  as  completely  miserable  in  a  husband  as  a  married 
life  could  well  make  any  woman  be  ;  for  he  proved 
not  only  drunken,  but  a  passionate  outrageous 
wretch  in  his  drink,  and  that  to  her  in  particular. 
It  is  true,  he  was  very  obliging  and  good  tem 
pered  out  of  his  excesses;  but  then,  as  he  grew 
older,  the  vice  increased  upon  hi»i ;  till  at  last, 
so  little  made  him  drunk,  and  he  was  so  seldom 
sober,  that  she  had  the  most  vexations,  and  the 
least  intervals  of  quiet  that  ever  lady  had;  and 
all  this  for  want  of  obeying  not  only  the  intelli 
gence  of  her  faithful  friend,  but  even  the  kind 
discovery  which  Providence  made  to  her,  as  it 
were,  on  purpose,  and  past  her  being  able  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  it ;  so  that  indeed  she  had  nobody  to 
blame. 

But  to  return  to  the  caae,  and  not  to  insist  upon 
the  drunkenness  of  a  particular  person,  here  or 
there,  which  may  be  said  to  be  an  accident  to 
the  temper;  but  without  this,  the  discording 
tempers  of  the  party  is  as  great,  and  as  effectual 
a  cause  of  the  abuse  of  the  matrimonial  peace, 
as  anything  else  can  be. 

I  have  mentioned  the  sad  consequences  of  dis- 
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cording  constitutions,  in  a  chapter  by  itself,  and 
which  oftens  occasions  a  great  abuse  of  the  ma 
trimonial  duty,  and  particularly  of  the  marriage 
bed ;  but  that  is  not  the  point  I  am  upon  here, 
the  difference  of  tempers  is  yet  a  thousand  times 
worse,  for  this  makes  a  continued  breach  in 
everything  they  do  or  say,  ruins  the  whole  fa 
mily  peace,  destroys  the  comfort  of  life,  expels 
religion  and  every  good  thing ;  for,  as  the  Scrip 
ture  says,  "  Where  there  is  strife  and  contention 
there  is  every  evil  work." 

"Tig  the  horror  of  matrimony  when  two  con 
trary  tempers  come  together,  when  fire  and 
tinder  meet  they  certainly  blaze  together ;  when 
the  spark  and  the  gunpowder  touch  the  whole 
house  is  blown  up ;  'tis  a  great  pity  to  see  in 
some  families  a  patient  wife  and  a  furious  hus 
band,  or  a  patient  sober  husband  and  a  termagant 
fiery  scold ;  because  there  is  the  utmost  oppres 
sion  on  one  side,  and  the  utmost  rage  and  vio 
lence  on  the  other. 

But  to  have  two  devils  together  in  one  house, 
what  can  be  expected  but  ruin  and  confusion  to 
the  whole  family  ?  and  at  last  either  separation 
or  destruction  ? 

It  is  merely  for  want  of  a  suitability  of  temper 
that  the  peace  of  so  many  families  is  lost  and 
destroyed,  and  matrimony  abused,  and  that  so 
many,  once  happy  people,  are  made  miserable. 
But  I  shall  say  more  of  this  still. 

Matrimony  is  a  state  of  union,  'tis  the  nearest 
union  that  the  sexes  can  be  placed  in.  This 
union  is  appointed  in  order  to  the  mutual  felicity 
of  the  parties ;  'tis  then  a  state  that  both  parties 
should  be  particularly  careful  of,  and  of  their 
conduct  in,  that  they  may  make  it  answer  the 
end  for  which  it  was  so  appointed,  namely,  to 
preserve,  and  indeed  to  procure,  the  mutual 
happiness  to  the  parties,  and  make  that  union 
effectual. 

How  impossible  do  we  make  this  to  ourselves, 
when  we  invert  the  great  end  and  design  even  ol 
God  himself,  who  instituted  and  appointed  it ; 
and  when  we  make  the  sacred  ordinance  a  retreat 
for  crime,  a  cover  for  our  excesses,  and  a  pro 
tection  to  the  most  abominable  practices. 

This  is  what  I  call  abusing  the  state  of  ma 
trimony  as  well  as  dishonouring  the  contract. 
Matrimony  is  not  a  single  act,  but  it  is  a  con 
dition  of  life,  and  therefore,  when  people  are  new- 
married,  they  are  said  to  have  altered  their  con 
dition  ;  it  is  a  series  of  unity  contracted  by,  and 
should  be  made  up  of,  agreeing  habits ;  where 
the  harmony  is  broken,  the  state  of  life  is  abused 
when  the  parties  cease  to  be  united,  and  to  be 
united  too  in  that  which  is  right,  the  life  is  no 
more  matrimonial ;  'tis  a  jargon  of  speech,  a 
word  without  signification,  to  call  it  a  matrimo 
nial  life. 

In  the  contract  the  parties  bind  themselves  to 
live  in  this  harmony  and  state  of  union  ;  what 
else  is  understood  by  living  "  according  to  God's 
holy  ordinance."  How  do  they  live  according  to  a 
holy  ordinance,  whose  conversation  even  towards 
one  another,  and  with  one  another,  pollutes  and 
defiles  the  state  of  life,  and  would  the  very  ordi 
nance  too,  if  that  were  possible? 

How  the  conversation  between  a  man  and  his 
wife  may  and  does  pollute  and  defile  the  matri 
monial  state  (however  strange  such  a  thing  may 


be),  is  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters, 
where  the  affirmative  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  clearly 
made  out. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  MATRIMONIAL  CHASTITY,  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  UN 
DERSTOOD  BY  THE  WORD  ;  A  PROOF  OF  ITS  BEING 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  LAWS  OF  GOD  AND  NATURE, 
AND  THAT  WRONG  NOTIONS  OF  IT  HAVE  POS 
SESSED  THE  WORLD  —  DR  TAYLOa's  AUTHORITY 
QUOTED  ABOUT  IT. 

I  AM  yet  settling  preliminaries ;  the  work  I  am 
upon  will  have  so  many  opposers,  such  cavillings 
and  quarrellings,  as  well  at  the  subject  as  at  the 
manner  of  handling  it,  that  I  am  obliged  to  pro 
vide  my  defences  in  time  against  all  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy. 

I  have  this  to  boast  of  for  encouragement,  viz. 
that  I  know  my  argument  to  be  invulnerable ;  all 
the  arts  of  hell  cannot  evade  the  force  of  it ;  if 
there  is  the  least  defect,  it  must  be  in  the  weak 
ness  of  the  performance.  Good  weapons  may 
be  rendered  useless  or  insufficient  in  an  unskilful 
hand  ;  but  as  no  man  else  has  ever  undertaken 
it,  I  must  venture — I'll  manage  it  as  well  as  I 
can. 

In  the  former  chapter  I  have  explained  the 
matrimonial  obligation,  what  I  mean  by  the  word 
matrimony,  how  it  should  be  understood,  and  in 
what  sense  I  understand  it  in  the  following  work. 
I  repeat  nothing. 

I  am  now  to  explain  another  term  equally  sig 
nificant,  though  little  taken  notice  of  among  us, 
a  word  thought  to  be  difficult,  but  is  not  difficult ; 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  understood  towards 
the  right  reading  this  book,  and  particularly  use 
ful  to  its  explanation,  I  mean  Matrimonial  Chas 
tity  ;  'tis  the  breach  of  this  chastity  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  whole  work,  and  'tis  therefore,  I 
say,  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  what  it  is. 
The  exercise  of  lawful  enjoyments  is  one  of  the 
greatest  snares  of  life ;  where  men  seem  to  be 
left  to  their  own  latitudes,  'tis  too  natural  to  think 
they  are  not  obliged  to  any  restraint ;  but  'tis  a 
great  mistake:  Christian  limitation  is  the  true 
measure  of  human  liberty ;  where  heaven  has 
had  the  goodness  to  leave  us  without  a  limitation, 
he  expects  we  should  limit  ourselves  with  the 
more  exactness  ;  and  perhaps  'tis  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  that  seeming  unlimited  liberty  (for 
'tis  no  more)  that  our  virtue  may  have  a  fair  field 
for  its  trial,  and  that  we  may  more  eminently 
show  our  Christian  temperance,  in  using  those 
liberties  with  the  same  moderation  where  we 
have  no  positive  restraints  imposed,  as  we  would 
others,  where  we  are  under  a  direct  and  absolute 
command. 

Being,  therefore,  about  to  reprehend  the 
breaches  of  this  moderation,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
combat  the  exorbitances  of  unlimited  life,  'tis 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  what  they  are,  and 
to  lay  down,  with  the  utmost  plainness  that 
decency  will  permit,  what  it  is  I  am  to  engage 
against,  and  for  what  reasons. 

Chastity  is  a  virtue  much  talked  of — little 
practised ;  a  great  noise  is  made  with  the  word 
chastity,  and,  on  many  occasions,  where  little 
true  regard  is  had  to  the  thing,  and  perhaps 
where  'tis  little  understood  ;  'tis  taken  among  us 
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for  a  mere  regulation  of  manners,  and  a  kind  of 
government  of  life.  But  the  definition  is  infi 
nitely  short  of  the  thing  itself,  which  is  of  a  hi;.,'h 
and  superior  kind ;  it  is  a  rectitude  of  nature,  an 
inherent  brightness  of  the  soul,  I'll  give  you  a 
better  description  of  it  presently,  and  a  better 
describer  also,  for  I  must  speak  with  authority, 
if  possible,  where  I  have  so  much  to  say,  and 
which  you  will  like  so  little. 

If  chastity  in  general  be  so  little  understood, 
the  chastity  I  speak  of  is  infinitely  more  out  of 
the  way  of  your  ordinary  thinking.  Matrimonial 
chastity  !  'tis  a  new,  strange  term,  said  one  of  my 
critical  observers  before  I  published  this  work  ; 
you  must  be  sure  to  tell  us  what  you  mean  by  it, 
or  it  will  not  be  intelligible.  "  What,"  says  he, 
"  are  you  going  to  lay  down  rules  and  laws  for 
the  marriage  bed  !  Are  you  going  to  enclose  what 
heaven  has  left  free,  and  pretending  to  show  us 
the  deficiency  of  God's  laws,  supply  that  defi 
ciency  with  some  wiser  rules  of  your  own  ?  'Tis 
against  nature,  as  well  as  against  heaven."  But 
this  reproof  is  misplaced,  and  the  reprover  mis- 
taken.  I  am  far  from  adding  to  the  restraints 
that  nature,  and  the  God  of  nature,  have  laid 
upon  us,  but  am  for  showing  you  what  restraints 
they  are,  and  particularly  to  let  you  see  there 
are  some  restraints  where  you  suggest,  and  per 
haps  believe,  there  are  really  none. 

You  acknowledge  that  chastity  in  general  is  a 
virtue,  and  a  Christian  duty ;  and  I  affirm  there 
is  a  particular  chastity,  that  is  to  say,  a  limited 
liberty,  which  is  to  be  observed  and  strictly  sub 
mitted  to  in  the  conjugal  state ;  this  I  call  matri 
monial  chastity,  and  the  breach  of  this  I  call,  as 
in  my  title,  matrimonial  whoredom  ;  let  others 
call  it  what  they  will,  I  can  give  it  no  other  name 
than  what  I  think  it  deserves. 

"  Tho"  they're  called  misses  which  lewd  men  adore, 
I  cannot  guild  their  crimes — a  whore's  a  whore." 

Having  thus  entered  upon  the  difficult  task  of 
reproving  those  criminal  practices  of  men,  which 
are  acted  under  the  shelter  of  supposed  lawful 
liberty,  I  must  state  the  due  bounds  and  extent  of 
that  liberty,  that  we  may  the  better  ground  our 
'uture  censures,  and  be  able  to  justify  the  reproof 
from  the  rules  established  in  the  foundation. 

Now,  that  I  may  do  this  with  the  better  au 
thority,  I  begin  with  quoting  the  late  pious  and 
reverend  Dr  Taylor ;  in  his  book  of  Holy  Living, 
he  has  a  whole  chapter  upon  this  very  subject,  I 
mean  of  chastity,  and  I  cannot  take  my  argu 
ments  from  a  better  beginning. 

*'  Chastity,"  says  the  doctor,  "  is  the  circum 
cision  of  the  heart,  the  suppressing  all  irregular 
desires  in  the  matter  of  carnal  and  sensual  plea 
sures. 

Here  the  doctor  has  made  a  provision  to  en- 
counter  the  merry  disputants  of  this  age,  as  pun 
gent  and  as  natural  as  if  he  had  been  now  alive, 
and  knew  the  height  to  which  the  corrupt  ima 
ginations  of  men  have  carried  those  irregular 
desires.  "  What  do  you  pretend  to  call  irre 
gular?"  said  a  cavilling  favourer  of  vice  to  me 
once,  also  before  this  book  was  thought  of; 
"  what  can  be  irregular  between  a  man  and  his 
wife  ?" 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  to  thft  question  in 
the  next  chapters,  and  doubt  not  to  speak  to  the 


!  conviction  of  reasonable  creatures.  As  to  human 
•  brutes,  I  am  not  looking  towards  them,  much  less 
(  talking  to  them  in  a  discourse  of  chastity ;  let 
i  them  alone  to  their  irregular  desires,  and  let  the 
I  success  of  those  gratified  desires  be  their  re 
prover;  they  generally  end  in  repentance,  or, 
which  is  worse,  self-reproaches.  But  I  come 
back  to  Dr  Taylor. 

"  I  call  all  those  desires  irregular,"  says  the 
reverend  doctor, 

"  1.  That  are  not  within  the  holy  institution, 
or  within  the  protection  of  marriage. 

"  2.  That  are  not  within  the  order  of  nature. 

"  3.  That  arc  not '  within  the  moderation  of 
Christian  modesty." 

In  this  last  head  he  includes  (to  use  his  own 
words)  all  immoderate  use  of  permitted  beds, 
which  is  exactly  to  the  purpose  that  I  am  speak 
ing  of,  and  upon  which  subject  the  second  chap 
ter  of  this  book  is  chiefly  employed. 

"  Concerning  which  (says  the  same  worthy 
author)  judgment  is  to  be  made  as  concerning 
meats  and  drinks,  there  being  no  certain  degree 
of  frequency  or  intention  prescribed  to  any  per 
son,  but  it  is  to  be  ruled  as  the  other  actions  of 
man's  life  are  ruled,  viz., 

"1.  By  the  proportion  to  the  end. 

"  2.  By  the  dignity  of  the  person  as  a  Chris 
tian. 

"  3.  By  the  other  particulars,  of  which  he 
speaks  afterwards. 

"  Chastity  (says  he)  is  the  grace  which  for 
bids  and  restrains  all  these,  keeping  both  the 
body  and  the  soul  pure,  in  the  state  God  has 
placed  it,  whether  of  a  single  or  married  life," 
1  Thess.  iv,  3,  4,  5. 

And  now  having  quoted  so  eminent  an  author 
as  Dr  Taylor,  whose  works  are  so  well  known, 
let  me  put  all  my  good  friends,  who  watch  for 
my  halting,  in  mind,  that  the  doctor  having  this 
very  article  upon  his  hands,  and  being  resolved 
to  speak  critically,  and  yet  fully,  to  it,  he  takes 
all  due  caution  in  the  doing  it,  just  as  I  have 
done.  First,  he  cautions  the  reader  against 
unjust  censure  and  reproach.  Second,  he  then 
fortifies  himself  against  the  fears  of  it ;  and, 
lastly,  speaks  boldly  and  plainly  where  duty  calls 
upon  him  to  do  so.  Just  in  this  manner  you 
may  expect  me  to  act  in  that  critical  article  of 
liberty  which  is  before  me. 

The  doctor,  it  appears,  knew  how  the  world 
was  vitiated,  and  the  minds  of  men  corrupted, 
even  in  his  day,  and  that  it  was  a  most  dangerous 
thing  to  speak  of  such  things  as  these  in  the  ears 
of  a  lewd  set  of  people,  which  the  world  was 
then  full  of;  that  they  would  corrupt  the  most 
I  sanctified  advice,  and  insult  the  adviser,  and 
!  therefore  as  I  have  done  here,  so  the  devout 
1  doctor  gives  caution,  and  enters  his  protest  against 
misconstruction  and  misunderstanding  of  what 
he  was  to  say.  This  lie  docs  with  infinite  mo 
desty  and  reserve,  but  ventures  for  all  that  upon 
the  reproof  as  a  necessary  work  ;  his  example  is 
highly  useful  to  me  in  this  equally  necessary 
!  work,  of  laying  open  the  crimes  of  the  present 
;IL"'  ;  \vhich,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  much 
further  advanced  in  wickedness  than  the  tiroes 
the  doctor  lived  in.  His  words  are  these  •. 
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Dr  TAYLOR'S  Preamble  to  his  Chapter  upon 
the  Subject  of  Chastity. 

"  Reader,  stay  (says  he),  and  read  not  the 
advices  of  the  following  section,  unless  that  thou 
hast  a  chaste  spirit ;  and  in  another  place  (he 
says)  unless  thou  hast  a  chaste  spirit,  and  unless 
thou  art  desirous  of  being  chaste,  or  at  least  art 
apt  to  consider  whether  thou  oughtest  or  not. 
For  there  are  some  spirits  so  atheistical,  and 
some  so  wholly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  un- 
cleanness,  that  they  turn  the  most  prudent  and 
chaste  discourses  into  dirty  and  filthy  appre- 1 
hensions ;  like  choleric  stomachs,  changing  their 
very  cordials  and  medicines  into  bitterness,  and, 
in  a  literal  sense,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into 
wantonness. 

"  These  men  study  cases  of  conscience  in  the 
matter  of  carnal  sins,  not  to  avoid  them,  but  to 
learn  ways  how  to  offend  God,  and  pollute  their 
own  spirits  ;  searching  their  houses  with  a  sun 
beam,  that  they  may  be  informed  of  all  the 
corners  of  nastiness. 

"  I  have  used  all  the  care  I  could  in  the  fol 
lowing  periods,  that  I  might  neither  be  wanting 
to  assist  those  that  need  it,  nor  yet  minister  any 
occasion  of  fancy  or  vainer  thoughts  to  those  that 
need  them  not.  If  any  man  will  snatch  the  pure 
taper  from  my  hand,  and  hold  it  to  the  devil,  he 
will  only  burn  his  own  fingers,  but  shall  not  rob 
me  of  the  reward  of  my  care  and  good  intention, 
since  I  have  taken  heed  how  to  express  the  fol 
lowing  duties,  and  given  him  caution  how  to 
read  them." 

Thus  far  Dr  Taylor.  He  had  but  one  chapter, 
or  section,  as  he  calls  it,  upon  the  subject  of 
chastity,  and  yet  you  see  how  wary  he  was  lest 
the  ill  digesture  of  the  times  should  turn  that 
which  he  designed  for  the  wholesome  nourish 
ment  of  the  mind  to  a  corrupt  and  unclean  pur 
pose.  Hew  much  more  have  I  just  ground 'to 
warn  the  reader  of  this  work,  that  he  may  for 
bear  reading  it  with  a  design  to  gratify  or  please 
a  tainted  and  vitiated  imagination !  Let  him 
rather  prepare  to  read  a  just  reproof  of  the  vilest 
actions  with  the  same  detestation  and  abhorrence 
that  I  write  it  with,  and  with  such  clean  thoughts 
as  becomes  a  mind  seasoned  with  virtue,  awed 
by  religion,  and  prepared  by  a  due  reverence  to 
the  divine  command. 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  to  the  unclean 
all  things  are  unclean  ;  they  that  are  disposed  to 
ridicule  and  make  a  jest  of  the  just  satire  here 
pointed  at  crime,  will  but  make  a  jest  of  them 
selves  ;  since  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than 
the  offence,  nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the 
reproof.  If  men  will  defile  themselves,  as  the 
Scots  say,  no  man  can  dight  them.  It  is  very 
strange  a  man  should  be  afraid  to  expose  a  crime 
for  fear  of  increasing  it,  as  if  the  very  shame 
should  excite  to  the  sin. 

But  I  must  keep  to  the  point,  and  to  which  I 
resolve  to  confine  myself.  Chastity  is  no  popular 
subject,  it  is  so  broken  into  upon  all  hands,  and 
with  such  a  gust  of  general  desire,  that  to  rake 
into  the  filth  must  be  disagreeable  to  the  gene 
rality  of  people  ;  and  though  I  do  not  let  it  alone 
for  that  reason,  being  not  at  all  reluctant  to  an 
attack  upon  a  crime,  because  grown  flagrant  and 


universal,  yet  at  present  I  am  upon  another  sub 
ject  ;  I  am  attacking  a  crime  equally  odious,  but 
which  is  not  equally  acknowledged  to  be  a  crime, 
a  wickedness  which  even  some  that  pretend  to 
purity  of  life  will  not  allow  to  be  wicked. 

So  much  more  is  the  danger,  when  men  walk 
among  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  know  it  not  to 
be  gunpowder,  who  shall  be  cautious  of  his  can 
dle  ?  It  is  not  so  hard  to  persuade  such  men  to 
shun  the  evil  as  to  convince  them  that  it  is  an 
evil ;  they  cavil  at  the  very  title  of  this  chapter 
Matrimonial  Chastity ;  it  is  nonsense,  they  say, 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing;  virgin  chastity,  in 
deed,  and  chastity  of  a  single  person,  is  some 
thing,  and  would  bear  to  be  exhorted  to ;  but 
married  chastity  is  what  they  will  by  no  means 
understand,  or  bear  a  reproof  about. 

But  because  I  have,  as  I  said  above,  a  whole 
chapter  upon  this  very  subject,  and  only  men 
tion  it  here  with  respect  to  opinions  of  good  men 
about  it,  give  me  leave  to  quote  the  reverend 
person  just  now  named  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  refer  you  afterwards  to  my  own  opinion  in 
the  following  discourse. 

Dr  Taylor,  in  his  discourse  of  chastity,  men 
tioned  above,  after  having  spoken  of  virgin  chas 
tity  and  vidual  chastity,  comes  of  course  to 
mention  the  very  thing  I  am  now  upon,  and  in 
the  very  same  terms,  viz.,  Matrimonial  Chastity. 
And  I  choose  to  give  it  you  in  his  own  words, 
because,  before  I  remembered  that  the  Doctor 
had  mentioned  this  case,  I  had  finished  the  next 
chapters,  viz.,  of  the  bounds  and  limitations 
which  modesty  and  decency  had  placed  to  the 
liberties  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  which  the 
Doctor's  opinion  so  far  confirms  that  I  could  not 
but  subjoin  his  thoughts  after  my  own  was  gone 
to  the  press.  The  Doctor's  rules  for  married 
persons  are  thus  expressed  : 

'  Concerning  married  persons,  besides  the 
keeping  their  mutual  faith  and  contract  with  each 
other,  these  particulars  are  useful  to  be  ob 
served. 

1.  Although  their  mutual  endearments  are  safe 
within  the  protection  of  marriage,  yet  they  that 
have  wives  or  husbands  must  be  as  though  they 
had  them  not ;  that  is.  they  must,  have  an  affec 
tion  greater  to  each  other  than  they  have  to  any 
person  in  the  world,  but  not  greater  than  they 
have  to  God :  but  that  they  be  ready  to  part 
with  all  interest  in  each  other's  person,  rather 
than  sin  against  God. 

'  2.  In  their  permission  and  licence,  they  must 
be  sure  to  observe  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
ends  of  God.  He  is  an  ill  husband  that  uses  his 
wife  as  a  man  treats  a  harlot,  having  no  other 
end  but  pleasure.  Concerning  which  our  best 
rule  is,  that  although  in  this,  as  in  eating  and 
drinking,  there  is  an  appetite  to  be  satisfied 
which  cannot  be  done  without  pleasing  that  de 
sire  ;  yet,  since  that  desire  and  satisfaction  was 
intended  by  nature  for  other  ends,  they  should 
never  be  separate  from  those  ends,  but  always 
be  joined  with  one  or  all  of  those  ends,  with  a 
desire  of  children,  or  to  avoid  fornication,  or  to 
ighten  and  ease  the  cares  and  sadnesses  of 
household  affairs,  or  to  endear  each  other ;  but 
never  with  a  purpose,  cither  in  act  or  desire,  to 
separate  the**ensuality  from  these  ends  which 
hallow  it.  Onan  did  separate  his  act  from  its 
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proper  end,  and  so  ordered  his  embraces  that  hi 
wife  should  not  conceive,  and  God  punishec 
him. 

"  3.  Married  persons  must  keep  such  modest} 
and  decency  of  treating  each  other,  that  thej 
never  force  themselves  into  high  and  violent 
lusts,  with  ;irts  and  misbecoming  devices :  always 
remembering  that  those  mixtures  are  most  in 
nocent  which  are  most  simple  and  most  natural 
'most  orderly  and  most  safe. 

"  4.  It  is  a  duty  of  matrimonial  chastity  to  be 
restrained  and  temperate  in  the  use  of  their  law 
ful  pleasures :  concerning  which,  although  no 
universal  rule  can  antecedently  be  given  to  al 
persons,  any  more  than  to  all  bodies  one  propor 
tion  of  meat  and  drink  ;  yet  married  persons  are 
to  estimate  the  degree  of  their  licence  according 
to  the  following  proportions  : — 1.  That  it  be  mo 
derate,  so  as  to  consist  with  health.  2.  That  it 
be  so  ordered  as  not  to  be  too  extensive  of  time, 
that  precious  opportunity  of  working  out  our 
salvation.  3.  That  when  duty  is  demanded  il 
be  always  payed  (so  far  as  in  our  powers  and 
election)  according  to  the  foregoing  measures. 
4.  That  it  be  with  a  temperate  affection,  with 
out  violent  transporting  desires,  or  too  sensual 
applications.  Concerning  which  a  man  is  to 
make  judgment  by  proportion  to  other  actions, 
and  the  severities  of  his  religion,  and  the  sen 
tences  of  sober  and  wise  persons  ;  always  re< 
membering  that  marriage  is  a  provision  for 
supply  of  the  natural  necessities  of  the  body,  not 
for  the  artificial  and  procured  appetites  of  the 
mind.  And  it  is  a  sad  truth,  that  many  married 
persons,  thinking  that  the  flood-gates  of  liberty 
are  set  wide  open  without  measures  or  restraints 
(so  they  sail  in  that  channel)  have  felt  the  final 
rewards  of  their  intemperance  and  lust,  by  their 
unlawful  using  of  lawful  permissions.  Only, 
therefore,  let  each  of  them  be  temperate,  and 
both  of  them  be  modest." 

Thus  far  the  reverend  Doctor,  a  man  whose 
character  gave  him  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
title  of  a  true  spiritual  guide,  thoroughly  qua 
lified  in  his  time  for  a  teacher  of  holy  living. 

I  add  nothing,  only  that  here  is  a  confirmation 
indeed  unexpected  of  all  the  principles  which  I 
have  advanced  in  this  work. 

Here  is  a  full  concession  to  the  real  occasion 
and  even  necessity  of  my  present  undertaking  ; 
the  Doctor  grants  that  married  persons  even  at 
that  time  thought  the  flood-gates  of  liberty 
were  set  open  to  them,  and  that,  as  I  said, 
modesty  and  decency  were  at  an  end  after  mar 
riage,  and  there  was  no  more  restraint  between 
a  man  and  his  wife. 

But  you  will  find  the  Doctor  quite  of  another 
opinion,  as  I  also  am  ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  so  unquestioned  an  authority  for  my  opi- 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP  THE  END  AND  BEACON  OF  MATRIMONY,  AND 
THAT  THERU  IS  A  NEEDFUL  MODESTY  AND  DECEN 
CY  REQL'ISIl  SEVEN  BETWEEN  A  MAN  AND  HIS  WIFE 
Al  I  Hi  M  A  11  HI  AC;  K,  1'IIE  BREACHES  OF  WHICH  MAKE 
THE  FinST  BREACH  OF  MATRIMONIAL  WHOREDOM. 

THE  ends  and  reason  of  matrimony  are  assigned 
by  our  church  in  the  office,  or  introduction  to 


the  office  for  marrying  such  persons  as  may  be 
lawfully  joined  together ;  if  I  repeat  them,  1  hope 
no  reproof  can  lie  against  me  there ;  the  modest 
virgin  submits  to  be  told,  that  the  reason  of  join 
ing  herself  to  a  man,  is  principally  for  the  pro 
creation  of  children ;  'tis  the  law  of  generation 
given  both  to  the  man  and  to  the  woman  at  first ; 
'tis  twisted  with  their  very  natures,  and  placed 
among  the  first  principles  of  life ;  and  'tis  also 
the  law  of  God,  given  to  man  imperatively  at  the 
same  time  that  he  joined  to  it  his  blessing,  Gen. 
i,  28,  "  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth." 

In  this  great  law  of  Matrimony  is  founded  the 
utmost  intercourse  and  familiarity  of  the  sexes,  by 
which  all  that  shyness,  that  modest  reserve  and 
restraint,  all  that  which  is  called  shamefacedness 
and  blushing,  even  in  the  most  modest  and  chaste 
virgin,  is  taken  away  ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far  only, 
and  no  farther,  as  respects  her  immediate  inti- 
I  macy  and  conversation  with  her  own  husband ; 
she  freely  strips  off  her  clothes  in  the  room  with 
him ;  and  whereas  she  would  not  have  showed 
him  her  foot  before,  without  her  shoe  and  stock 
ing  on,  she  now,  without  the  least  breach  of  mo 
desty,  goes  into  what  we  call  the  naked  bed  to 
him,  and  with  him  ;  lies  in  his  arms,  and  in  his 
bosom,  and  sleeps  safely,  and  with  security  to  her 
virtue  with  him,  all  the  night :  and  this  is  her 
place,  her  property,  her  privilege,  exclusive  of  all 
others,  for  he  is  her  own,  and  she  is  his ;  he  is 
the  covering  of  the  eyes  to  her,  and  she  is  called, 
in  the  sacred  text,  the  wife  of  his  bosom  ;  she  has 
the  only  right  to  lodge  there ;  it  is  her  retreat, 
the  repository  of  her  cares,  as  well  as  of  her  de 
light,  and  of  her  affection. 

And  if  it  is  not  thus  with  both  or  either  of 
them,  nay,  if  it  was  not  thus  before  they  married, 
let  them  flatter  themselves  as  they  please  with 
the  formal  marriage,  or  the  formality  of  matrimony, 
I  insist  they  have  violated  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  in  their  coming  together ;  violated  their 
solemn  oath  and  covenant  to  one  another  after 
coming  together ;  and  whatever  they  are  in  the 
sense  of  the  law,  they  arc  really  no  man  and  wife 
at  all  in  the  sense  which  I  am  giving  of  things : 
whether  I  am  in  the  right  or  no,  I  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  impartial  part  of  sober  mankind. 
Having  said  thus  much  by  way  of  advance,  I 
think  'tis  necessary  to  take  notice  here  how  just 
it  is,  and  indispensably,  nay,  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  a  married  life,  that  the  per 
sons  marrying  should  have  not  only  un  acquaint 
ance  with  one  another  before  marriage,  but  that 
they  should  be  engaged  to  each  other  by  a  solid 
and  durable  affection,  professing  to  love,  and  not 
only  professing  but  sincerely  loving  one  another, 
above  all  other  persons ;  chosing  and  being  the 
real  choice  of  each  other.  This  is  not  a  small  and 
trifling  thing,  it  is  the  chief  article  of  matrimony, 
though  not  included  and  asserted  in  the  contract, 
'tis  a  thing  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
future  happiness  of  the  parties.  However,  as  I 
purpose  to  speak  to  it  again  fully  and  at  large, 
in  a  part  by  itself,  1  only  leave  it  here  as  a  me 
morandum  proper  to  the  place,  and  reserve  the 
rest  to  what  shall  come  after.  I  return  now  to 
the  case  of  matrimonial  liberty. 

Having  advanced  thus  much  in  favour  of  the 
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utmost  freedoms  between  man  and  wife,  and 
which  I  might  enlarge  upon,  but  that  I  believe 
there  is  really  no  occasion ;  I  think  I  grant  as 
much  in  it  as  I  need  to  do,  in  condescension  to  the 
proposition  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  namely, 
that  there  can  be  no  offence  between  a  man  and 
his  wife,  modesty  is  at  an  end,  that  'tis  can 
celled  by  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  all 
things  are  decent,  all  things  modest,  all  things 
lawful  between  a  man  and  his  wife ;  all  which,  in 
a  few  words,  I  deny,  and  insist  that  there  are 
several  things  yet  remaining,  which  stand  as 
boundaries  and  limits  to  the  freedoms  and  inti 
macies  that  are  otherwise  to  be  allowed  between 
a  man  and  his  wife. 

And  first,  I  insist  that  these  limitations  of  the 
conjugal  liberties  are  placed  in  the  open  view  of 
both  the  man  and  his  wife,  by  the  laws  of  nature; 
so  that  both  of  them  are  furnished  with  principles 
of  reluctance  and  aversion,  sufficient,  if  duly  lis 
tened  to,  and  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  obeyed,  to 
arm  them  against  any  breaches  of  those  laws. 
It  is  evident  in  many  cases,  too  many,  had  it  not 
pleased  God  to  suffer  it  to  be  so,  that  the  laws  of 
nature  have  a  much  stronger  influence  upon  us 
than  the  laws  of  our  Maker ;  and  this  is  espe 
cially  remarkable  in  those  cases,  where  the  laws 
of  nature  seem  to  give  some  latitudes  which  the 
laws  of  God,  and  institutions  of  his  providence, 
have  thought  fit  to  limit  and  restrain.  For  ex 
ample  : 

The  laws  of  nature  dictate  the  propagation  of 
kind  by  the  intercourse  of  sexes ;  the  laws  of 
God  subsequent  to  those  of  nature,  limit  and 
restrain  the  particulars  of  this  propagation,  name 
ly,  that  the  man  (by  man  there  is  to  be  under 
stood  man  or  woman)  should  be  allowed  but  one 
woman  at  a  time,  that  they  be  bound  together 
by  the  sacred  bonds  of  matrimony  indissolvable, 
after  once  engaged  in,  and  therefore  sacred,  and 
to  be  inviolably  adhered  to,  and  preserved  by  both 
parties. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  corrupt  principle, 
inbred  and  indwelling,  taking  a  kind  of  posses 
sion,  too  much  in  man's  nature,  degenerated  as  it 
is  by  the  fall  j  this  corrupt  principle  dictates  the 
propagation  of  the  kind,  that  is,  as  a  law  of  na 
ture,  but  does  it  without  regard  to  the  limitations 
imposed  by  heaven  upon  the  branches ;  that  is 
to  say,  without  entering  into  the  engagements  of 
matrimony,  and  this  makes  those  actions  crimi 
nal,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lawful  ; 
makes  the  man  commit  a  crime  in  that  very  ac 
tion  which,  done  under  due  regulations  and  limi 
tations,  that  is  to  say,  in  wedlock,  would  not  only 
be  lawful,  but  his  commanded  duty. 

It  is  the  same  afterwards  ;  for  example,  when 
those  limitations  are  obeyed  and  submitted  to,  I 
mean,  the  limitations  of  matrimony,  there  are  (as 
I  have  observed)  yet  farther  limitations,  which 
the  laws  of  nature  concur  with  the  laws  of  God 
in,  and  which  the  man  is  obliged  to  observe, 
though  this  corrupt  principle  would  fain  evade  and 
avoid  them ;  these  are  such  as  I  hinted  to  be  con 
tained  in  the  words  Decency  and  Modesty  :  now 
though  much  of  the  obligation  is  taken  off  by  the 
allowed  intimacies  between  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  a  full  and  free  intercourse  of  sexes  is  granted, 
yet  I  must  be  pardoned  the  liberty  of  saying, 
there  are  bounds  and  limitations  of  decency,  mo 


desty  and  moderation,  which  stand  as  a  pale  about 
even  their  matrimonial  liberties,  and  say  to  them 
both  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest  endearments, 
hitherto  shall  you  go,  and  no  farther. 

As  I  am  speaking  to  the  married  persons  only, 
in  this  part,  I  need  explain  myself  no  farther  than 
to  say,  there  are  bounds  and  measures,  times  and 
seasons,  which  nature  and  decency  always  will 
dictate  to  them,  and  will  regulate  too,  and  teach 
them  to  regulate  between  themselves  their  most 
intimate  conjugal  delights  and  embraces:  these 
nothing  but  an  appetite  criminally  immoderate, 
and  under  no  government,  no,  not  of  reason,  reli 
gion,  philosophy,  or  common  sense,  will  trespass 
or  break  through. 

I  hope  I  have  hitherto  kept  the  bounds  of  de 
cency,  and  given  no  offence,  though  I  am  re 
proving  one  of  the  most  notorious  breaches  of 
conjugal  modesty;  a  thing  even  Nature  herself 
abhors,  though  Nature  vitiated  may  be  said  to  be 
the  occasion  of  it  ;  I  say,  Nature,  under  any  just 
regulation  of  sense,  Nature,  abstracted  from  cri 
minal  habits,  abhors  it;  and  which  is  more, 
Nature  speaks  plainer  in  her  reproofs  of  that 
crime  than  I  dare  do,  while  the  product  of  those 
impure  and  unlawful,  however  matrimonial  liber 
ties,  carry  the  indelible  marks  of  their  parents' 
unhappy  excesses  and  intemperance  in  their  faces, 
and  on  the  blotched  and  bladdered  skin  of  their 
posterity  for  many  years,  nay,  to  their  dying  days. 
As  if  Nature  had  declared  to  them,  that  she  was 
able  to  show  her  resentment  for  the  breach  of  her 
tacit  and  secret  inhibitions ;  and  that  though 
they  broke  in  upon  her  in  secret  by  the  power  of 
an  inflamed  and  vitiated  appetite,  and  thought 
themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  punishment,  yet 
that  she  was  able  to  do  herself  justice  upon  them, 
in  a  manner  that  they  could  not  escape,  and 
which  should  fix  a  lasting  infamy  upon  both  the 
offence  and  the  offender,  by  a  punishment  which 
they  should  neither  be  able  to  avoid  or  to  conceal. 

1  need  explain  myself  no  farther,  Nature  does 
it  for  me  :  and  I  have,  by  her  indulgence,  a  full 
liberty  to  touch  this  tender  part  with  the  strictest 
observation  of  my  own  rules,  since  she  has  spoken 
it  aloud,  and  has  made  the  crime  of  the  parent 
flagrant  in  the  very  pictures  of  their  posterity. 

How  do  such  children  call  upon  their  parents 
to  blush,  every  time  they  see  the  scrofulous 
humours  break  out  in  scabs  and  blisters  upon  the 
poor  innocent  lambs'  faces  ?  making  them  bear  the 
unhappy  reproach  of  their  father's  and  mother's 
conjugal  lewdness? 

I  need  say  no  more  to  this,  but  to  remind  those 
that  are  guilty,  that  the  more  modest  brutes  of 
the  forest,  who  obey  the  laws  of  sense,  and  follow 
the  dictates  of  mere  nature,  do  not  act  thus. 
The  wild  ass,  which  the  scripture  represents  as 
the  most  vitiated,  ungoverned  of  all  the  forest,  yet 
the  text  says,  "  In  her  months  you  shall  tind 
her ;"  she  has  her  seasons,  and  so  have  all  the 
rest  of  the  beastly  creatures,  and  they  all  observe 
them  strictly  and  suitably  to  the  reasons  of 
nature,  man  and  woman  only  excepted. 

This  I  call,  and  I  think  justly  too,  as  it  respects 
one  part  only,  a  branch  of  matrimonial  whoredom, 
and  thus  I  keep  close  to  my  title. 

I  could  load  this  part  with  a  throng  of  examples, 
a  cloud  of  self-condemned  witnesses,  and  some 
whose  stories  I  can  the  less  bear  to  relate  without 
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blushing,  because  they  are  arrived  to  such  a  pitch  | 
of  wickedness  as  to  make  it  public  themselves 
without  shame.     But  as  I  said  above,  Nature  h  is 
printed  upon  the  tainted  poisoned  faces  of  their  | 
posterities  such  indelible  spots,  has  branded  them 
with  such  marks  of  infamy,  that   I  may  say  of; 
them  as  was  said  in  another  case,  What  need  any 

farther  witnesses?  Let  L D of  St  A 'a,  | 

the  beautiful  Lady  .  of ,  the  modest : 

and  better  taught  Abr ,  and  more  I  could 

name,  go  home  and  see  what  havoc  this  conj  uijal 
lewdness  has  made  among  their  otherwise  pretty 
families;  I  spare  names,  because  I  desire  the 
reproof  may  be  matter  of  reflection  to  themselves, 
rather  than  scandal. 

As  to  some  others,  who  I  could  mention  too, 
both  Christian  and  sirname,  and  who  richly  deserve 
it ;  who  are  so  far  from  shame,  that  they  make 
it  every  day  the  boasts  of  their  coffee-house  chat, ! 
their  table-talk,    and   ordinary  conversation ;    I ; 
leave  them  to  the  dismal  time  of  reproach,  when  ' 
those  unhappy  children  which  they  now  arc  not 
ashamed  to  show  one  another  as  the  examples  of 
their  wickedness,  shall  again  remind  them  of  it, 
and  curse  them  to  their  faces. 

The  case  indeed  will  not  bear  entering  farther 
into  particulars  ;  nor  will  it  so  much  as  allow  the  j 
necessary  expostulations  which  I  should  other- ! 
wise  make  here  with  those  married  Christians  (for  i 
such  I  am  talking  to)  who  I  would  persuade  to  j 
reflect  upon  it ;  it  is  hard,  that  neither  the  case 
itself  will  bear  an  inquiring'  into,  nor  the  persons 
guilty  bear  to  be  talked  to.    How  can  any  persons 
who  are  really  guilty  of  this  conjugal  uncleanness, ' 
reproach  an  author  for  the  sin  of  naming  what  they 
arc  not  ashamed  of  doing?  I  look  upon  the  crime 
with  abhorrence,  and   I  could  refer  you  to  the  i 
scripture,  where  it  is  branded  with  a  title  that 
deserves  it ;  as  1  say  I  look  on  the  crime  with 
abhorrence,  so  I  add,  that  I  look  on  the  persons, ' 
with  something  beyond  it,  and  can  only  add  this 
of  them,  that  as  they  were  not  to  be  touched  under  i 
the  law,  so  they  are  not  to  be  named  under  the 
gospel.     God  would  not  take  them  for  Jews  till 
they  were  washed,  and  I  shall  never  take  them  for 
Christians  till  they  reform ;  let  them  read  their 
reproof  at  large  in  Levit.  xv,  to  which  I  refer. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  without  making  some 
reflections  upon  parallel  cases.     I  have  heard 
some  serious  and  learned  divines  say,  that  it  is  a 
worse  crime,  and  deserves  a  severer  censure  from  j 
man  (observe  they  did  not  speak  of  what  either  j 
of  them  merited  above),  for  a  man  and  woman  . 
under  promises  of  marriage  to  lie  together  before  ' 
the  marriage  is  completed,  than  a  simple  or  single  ' 
fornication  between  two  who  have  no  design  of 
matrimony,  that  is,  in  short,  between  what  we 
ordinarily  call  a  whore  and  a  rqprue  ;  and  I  con 
fess,  though  at  first  I  hesitated  a  little  at  it,  I  am 
fully  satisfied  it  is  so  ;  and  the  reasons  the  said  se 
rious  divines  gave  me  confirm  me  in  that  opinion. 

For  a  man  to  commit  a  single  fornication,  say 
they,  he  sins  against  God  and  his  own  soul,  there 
is  no  room  to  deny  that ;  the  scripture  is  clear, 
and  the  laws  of  God  and  man  concur  in  the  cen 
sure,  as  they  do  in  the  prohibition.  Hut  for  a  man 
to  make  a  whore  of  the  very  woman  who  he 
intends  and  really  designs  to  make  his  wife,  or,  in 
plain  English,  to  make  a  whore  of  his  wife,  he 
defiles  his  own  bed,  pollutes  his  own  seed,  spreads 


bastardy  in  his  own  race,  and  shows  a  most  wicked. 

vitiated  appetite,  that  could  not  withhold  himself 

from  her  merely  as  a  woman,  till  the  performance 

|  of  a  lawful  marriage  might  make  it  seasonable, 

:  as  well  as  lawful ;  such  a  man  satisfies  the  brutal 

part  at  the  expense  of  his  wife's  fame,  his  child's 

legitimacy,  and  to  the  scandal  and  offence  of  all 

good  people  that  shall  hear  it,  and  who  cannot 

name  it  without  pity  or  abhorrence  on  account 

;  of  the  circumstances. 

This  is  the  case  indeed,  where  a  man  acts  such 
i  a  wicked  and  scandalous  part ;  he  apparently  ex 
poses  and  dishonours  his  wife,  as  well  as  himself ; 
[  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  woman  dis 
honours  herself  too,  or  that  there  is  much  more  of 
i  the  blame  lies  on  him  than  on  her ;  for  as  she 
sufficiently  bears  her  share  of  the  reproach,  ,bo 
she  bears  more  of  the  scandal  than  the  man ;  nay, 
she  exposes  herself,  not  to  the  world  only,  but  to 
her  husband  afterwards ;  and  much  might  be  said 
to  that :  nor  is  it  out  of  the  question,  for  it  is  in 
deed  a  matrimonial  whoredom  in  the  literal  sense. 

But  as  such  I  shall  speak  of  it  again.  I  am  now 
naming  it  as  it  is  a  parallel  case  to  that  I  had 
been  just  now  speaking  of,  wherein  there  is  a  just 
equality,  and  a  proportion  of  particulars  very  ap 
posite  to  one  another  ;  for  here  is  a  horrid  com 
plication  of  the  like  crimes,  the  man  defiles  his 
own  bed,  exposes  his  own  wife,  contaminates  and 
corrupts  his  own  blood,  spreads  distempers  and 
poison  upon  his  own  race,  and  all  this  from  one  of 
the  grossest  pieces  of  immodesty,  and  worst  of 
brutality,  that  can  be  expressed  in  words ;  an  in 
famous  kind  of  eagerness  or  appetite,  ungovern 
able  by 'his  reason,  being  unable  (or  pretending 
to  be  so  at  least)  to  withhold  himself  from  her 
till  other  particulars  might  take  oil'  the  little 
restraints,  and  leave  him  at  liberty. 

Let  such  men  go  not  to  the  forest  and  the  beasts 
only,  for  they  act  from  a  much  better  motion,  but 
to  the  more  rational,  more  moderate  and  better 
governed  savages  of  the  Indies,  east  or  west,  to 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  the  potiguaras  of  Brazil, 
nay,  to  the  very  hottcntots  of  Monomotapa  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  they  will  find  reason, 
and  nature  too,  prevails  among  then)  to  act  quite 
otherwise,  and  that  while  reason  and  nature  con 
cur  in  arming  them  against  it,  so  they  more 
punctually  obey  the  command  of  both,  and  have 
this  horrid  practice  in  the  greatest  detestation. 
But  here,  let  us  blush,  and  say  no  more,  for  no 
modest  language  can  fully  express  it 

I  return  to  the  principle,  which  is  the  propo 
sition  in  this  chapter,  That  there  is  a  needful 
modesty  and  decency  requisite  even  between  a 
man  and  his  wife  after  marriage,  and  not  destroyed 
by  their  matrimony.  Certainly  people  do  not  by 
matrimony  cease  to  be  men  and  women,  nor  do 
the  man  and  woman  cease  to  be  rational  creatures,  ; 
much  less  do  they  cease  to  be  Christians  ;  let  every  ! 
married  couple  remember  those  three  things, 
nnd  I  am  fully  assured  they  will  take  care  not  to 
deserve  the  reproof  of  this  chapter. 

This  is,  then,  that  circumstance  in  the  marriage 
state,  where,  1  say,  a  reserve  is  placed  between  the 
sexes,  even  between  the  man  and  his  wife  ;  where 
that  which  we  call  modesty  remains  asan  indelible 
bond  upon  them  both,  oven  after  marriage  .-  they 
t'uero  is  no  modesty  to  be  named  after 
matrimony,  but  that  there  is  a  perfect  unlimited 
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and  unbounded  liberty  on  both  sides,  either  do 
not  know  or  do  not  rightly  consider  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  constitution  bonds,  which,  as  matri 
mony  does  not  remove  from  the  sexes,  so  neither 
does  it  remove  the  obligation  from  either  sex  to 
regard  them.  One  would  think  indeed  the 
power  of  nature  should  be  such,  and  the  sense  of 
these  things  be  so  plainly  stamped  in  the  minds 
of  reasonable  creatures,  that  there  should  be  no 
need,  or  indeed  room,  for  the  caution.  But  as 
the  breach  of  this  law,  however  scandalous,  is 
so  visible  among  us,  it  merits  to  stand  foremost 
among  the  conjugal  crimes  I  am  now  to  reprove. 

I  foresee  what  some  of  my  merry  readers  will 
think  they  are  to  hear  of  next,  viz.  that  I  shall 
preach  lectures  of  matrimonial  moderation,  or 
satirize  some  of  their  boasted  excesses  ;  but  they 
will  be  unhappily  disappointed ;  my  care  of  avoid 
ing  to  reprove  in  words  at  length,  what  some  of 
them  are  not  ashamed  to  boast  of  in  words  at 
length,  will  perhaps  leave  some  people  to  go 
more  unreproved  than  they  deserve. 

Yet  let  J—  A —  take  a  modest  hint  upon  the 
grossest  indecency  of  that  kind  which  this  part 
of  the  town  has  ever  shown,  and  which  he  acted 
in  sight  and  hearing  of  more  of  his  friends  than 
approved  the  scandalous  practice ;  when,  with 
the  grossest  immodesty,  he  gave  the  detail  of  his 
marriage  night's  performances  to  a  grave  and 
eminent  magistrate  of  the  city  upon  the  open 
exchange,  and  was  handsomely  reproved  and 
exposed  for  it,  as  he  deserved.  When  men  glory 
in  their  shame,  they  make  indecencies  of  that 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  such,  and  they 
break  the  rules  of  modesty  without  doors,  when 
perhaps  they  did  not  within.  But  this  part  of 
the  satire  goes  no  farther  than  the  fact;  I  return 
to  the  subject  itself. 

Every  wise  man  would  act  the  part  of  a  wise 
man,  were  there  no  Jaw  to  restrain  him.  Pru 
dence  dictates  to  men  of  prudence,  and  modesty 
to  men  of  modesty  ;  the  great  law  of  matrimony 
is  a  strict  union  of  the  persons  ;  this  union  ex 
tends  to  many  other  things,  as  well  as  to  the 
union  of  sexes,  and,  among  the  rest,  there  is,  or 
should  be,  a  union  of  kindness  moving  to  a  gentle 
and  tender  using  one  another  in  matters  of  ci 
vility  and  courtesy  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
modesty.  Certainly  the  rules  of  civility  are  not 
abolished  by  matrimony ;  should  not  the  man 
and  his  wife  be  civil  and  just  to  one  another, 
because  they  may  be  free  ?  That  is  a  strange 
freedom  that  obliges  us  to  be  rude  and  dis 
obliging. 

Now  these  rules  of  decency,  which,  I  say,  are 
not  destroyed  by  matrimony,  extend  to  many 
things  even  between  a  man  and  his  wife  which 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  which  I  have  with 
regret  observed  to  be  broken  into  by  some  who 
had  been  better  taught,  and  who  ought  to  have 
known  by  the  laws  of  good  manners  how  to  have 
acted  after  another  sort ;  the  branches  I  point 
at  now  may  be  touched  more  closely,  and  will 
admit  of  speaking  plainer  English  than  those  1 
have  just  now  mentioned ;  and  though  the  im 
modesty  may  in  many  things  be  as  great,  and 
that  it  comes  from  the  same  corrupt,  vicious 
original  either  in  the  man  or  the  woman,  yet 
they  are  not  expressed  in  so  open  and  so  scan 
dalous  and  offensive  terms. 


The  first  case  is,  when  either  the  man  or  woman 
make  injurious  reproaches  upon  one  another  for 
natural  or  accidental  infirmities,  incapacitating 
them  to  answer  and  satisfy  mutual  expectation  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  answer  conjugal  duties ;  and 
this,  more  especially  when  those  infirmities  have 
not  been  ante-matrimonial,  not  before  marriage, 
but  occasioned  by  distemper  or  disaster  after 
ward,  and  those  distempers  or  disasters  such  as 
are  truly  casual,  and  to  be  honestly  accounted 
for.  There  must  certainly  be  a  great  defect  of 
modesty  in  the  man  or  the  woman  who  can  re 
proach  the  wife  or  the  husband  in  such  a  case  as 
this. 

A  lady,  whose  name  I  reflect  on  with  disdain, 
but  conceal  it  in  charity,  after  having  had  five 
fine  children  by  her  husband,  having,  though 
with  civility  too,  been  denied  something  which 
I  she  desired,  and  which  he  thought  a  little  too 
expensive  for  his  circumstances,  after  some  warm 
words,  but  less  criminal,  turned  from  him  with 
scorn,  and  told  him,  he  might  let  it  alone  since  he 
was  grown  so  saving ;  she  would  not  accept  of  it 
now  ;  he  might  keep  it  for  his  next  child. 

The  gentleman  had  about  two  years  before 
had  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  had  brought  him 
very  low,  and  by  which  he  was  grown  a  little 
paralytic ;  how  it  affected  his  natural  powers, 
could  not  perhaps  be  understood  so  well  by  any 
body  as  by  his  wife.  But  supposing  the  worst, 
it  was  not  without  the  utmost  breach  of  decency 
and  modesty,  supposing  none  to  have  been  pre 
sent  but  themselves,  that  she  could  reproach  him 
with  that  part  of  it  in  such  a  manner ;  but  it  was 
infinitely  more  so,  and  she  was  inexcusably 
uilty,  that  she  did  it  in  the  hearing  of  others, 
and  with  some  kind  of  additions  of  banter  and 
raillery  too,  which  sat  very  ill  upon  her  tongue 
at  that  time. 

It  is  true,  the  folly  of  it  retorted  exceedingly 
upon  her  fame,  and  soon  got  into  the  mouths  of 
some  of  her  satirical  neighbours,  who  failed  not 
to  make  her  very  angry,  I  had  rather  I  could 
have  said  ashamed,  upon  hearing  of  it  again ; 
but  it  had  no  effect  upon  her  as  to  her  conduct 
to  him,  nor  could  she  restrain  doubling  her  re 
proaches  between  themselves,  which  her  hus 
band,  being  a  man  of  spirit,  resented  to  the  high 
est  degree.  This  put  an  end  to  all  conjugal 
kindness  between  them,  and  ruined  their  family 
peace,  till  she  at  length  made  him  her  jest,  and 
that  in  company  too ;  yet  she  got  nothing  by  him 
this  way  neither,  for  he  taking  the  jest  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  as  indeed  it  deserved,  fre 
quently  answered,  that  he  would  hire  her  a  jour 
neyman,  since  she  took  such  care  to  let  every 
body  know  she  had  occasion  for  one ;  that  if  one 
was  not  enough  for  her,  as  he  thought  it  would 
not,  he  would  provide  her  two  or  three,  that,  if 
it  were  possible,  she  might  be  satisfied,  though 
he  very  much  doubted  it.  This  was  very  bitter 
upon  her,  it  is  true,  but  she  extorted  it  from  him  ; 
indeed,  till  he  took  this  course  with  her,  he  could 
by  no  persuasions,  by  no  arguments,  nor  by  any 
ways  that  he  could  use,  prevail  with  her  to  hold 
her  tongue ;  nor  indeed  did  those  reproaches, 
however  severe,  put  an  end  to  it,  but  they  went 
on  continually  bantering  and  making  a  jest  of 
one  another,  and  such  like  indecent  and  unkind 
things  as  these  passed  so  openly  and  so  often 
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between  them,  that  at  length  it  occasioned  a 
separation  for  a  time,  and  the  husband  being  too 
hardforher.it  ruined  her  character  and  repu 
tation  ;  and  though  it  did  not  her  virtue,  as  those 
believed  who  had  charity  for  the  lady,  and  I 
among  the  rest,  yet  she  retained  the  blot  of  it 
almost  as  much  as  if  she  had  had  the  guilt,  and 
that  as  long  as  she  lived. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  modesty 
and  decency  forbids  between  a  man  and  his  wife; 
the  contrary  is  a  debt  to  conjugal  affection  on 
one  hand,  and  to  laws  of  decency  and  good  man- 
ners  on  the  other,  both  which  no  matrimonial 
familiarities  or  intimacies  can  destroy. 

And  here  give  me  leave  to  observe,  though  not 
with  the  same  reflection,  and  without  any  satire 
upon  the  thing  as  criminal  and  immodest,  that, 
however  the  matrimonial  intimacies  between  a  | 
man  and  his  wife  may  discharge  them  of  much 
of  the  bondage  of  ceremony  in  their  conversation, 
yet  I  can  by  no  means  agree,  that  because  a 
woman  has  given  herself  up  to  him  without  any 
reserve,  all  tenderness  and  regard  to  her  as  a 
woman,  and  all  distinction  in  company,  should  be 
taken  away ;  that  she  should  have  no  respect 
shown  to  her  in  whatever  circumstances  she  is 
considered,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  therefore 
her  husband  should  treat  her  with  rudeness  and' 
indecency,  want  of  manners,  and  even  of  respects 
ever  after.  There  are  some  remains  certainly  of 
the  first  civilities  due  to  the  wife  after  marriage, 
which  were  paid  to  her  in  her  distant  circum 
stances  as  a  maid  before  and  in  the  time  of 
courtship  ;  and  unless  the  wife  herself  forfeit  them 
by  any  brutish  disobliging  things  on  her  side,  they 
are  not  entirely  obliterated  by  matrimony,  no, 
not  to  the  last. 

On  this  account,  though  I  cannot  say  that  a 
life  of  ceremony  between  a  man  and  wit'c  should 
be  recommended,  yet  certainly  a  life  of  civility 
should  ;  they  say  that  ceremony  destroys  affec 
tion,  and,  in  some  respects,  I  do  not  know  but  it 
may,  and  when  we  see  a  man  and  his  wife,  how 
ever  great,  always  bowing  and  scraping  and  sink 
ing  to  one  another,  we  are  apt  to  say  there's 
more  manners  than  affection  between  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  husband  and 
wile  are  so  far  from  treating  one  another  with 
ceremony  that  they  cannot  keep  up  common 
civility,  but  tnat  they  treat  one  another  with  dis 
duin  and  contempt,  there's  a  certain  loss  both  of 
affection  and  good  manners  too. 

For  this  reason  I  would  advise  all  the  good 
husbands  and  wives  that  will  accept  that  advice 
never  to  mingle  their  discourses,  especially  be 
fore  company,  with  raillery  and  jest  upon  one 
another ;  when  a  woman  once  comes  to  make  a  i 
jest  of  her  husband,  she  is  lost,  she  is  gone  ;  and 
when  the  man  makes  a  jest  of  his  wife  he  is 
a-going,  at  least  in  my  opinion.  1  shall  explain 
the  words  gone  and  going  presently ;  when  a 
man  makes  a  jest  of  his  wife  everybody  believes 
he  hates  her;  when  the  woman  makes  a  jest  of 
her  husband,  they  believe  she  cuckolds  him. 

At  least  'tis  a  fatal  sign  that  all  conjugal  affec 
tion  is  dead  and  buried  from  between  them.  I 

frequently  visited  my  friend  M when  his  wife 

and  he  had  been  married  about  two  years,  but  I 
was  most  irksomely  entertained  every  time  with 
his  banters  and  turns  of  wit,  his  sarcasms,  jests, 


and  indeed  buffoonery,  all  upon  his  wife  ;  1  ob 
served  at  first  she  took  it  well  enough,  and  now 
and  then  gave  him  a  smart  return,  which  was  not 
to  his  advantage ;  for  she  had  a  world  of  wit,  but 
her  modesty  and  sense  convinced  her,  without 
anybody's  reproof,  that  it  was  no  part  for  a  wife 
to  act ;  that  her  husband  was  wrong  in  it,  and 
sometimes  that  would  fetch  some  tears  from  her : 
but  she  would  not  imitate  that  in  practice  which 
she  thought  so  ill  became  her  husband,  so  she 
bore  it  all  as  an  affliction. 

i  had  in  friendship  several  times  gently  hinted 

to  Mr  M ,  that  I  thought  he  was  too  hard 

upon  his  lady,  that  he  knew  she  was  a  woman  of 
good  breeding,  and  had  an  uncommon  share  both 
of  wit  and  good  humour  ;  but  he  might  easily  see 
she  was  not  pleased  with  it,  and  that  he  seemed 
really  to  oppress  her  with  it. 

However,  he  went  on,  and  putting  one  time 
very  hard  upon  something  in  her  behaviour, 
which  he  pretended  not  to  like,  though  really 
without  cause,  she  coloured  at  his  words,  which 
showed  she  resented  them,  and  was  moved ;  but 
she  immediately  recovered  herself,  and  keeping 
back  all  her  resentment,  she,  with  an  inexpressi 
ble  goodness  in  her  face,  and  a  smile,  said  to  him, 
"  My  dear,  you  would  like  it  in  anybody  but  your 
wife." 

I  was  indeed  surprised  at  it,  but  her  husband 
much  more  ;  and  after  the  conversation  was  over, 
he  came  to  me  eager  to  speak  :  "  Well,"  says  he, 
"  you  heard  what  a  blow  my  wife  gave  me ;  I  ac 
knowledge  she  has  conquered  me ;  I  should  have 
really  liked  it  if  it  had  been  any  one  else,  and  I 
was  entirely  wrong  ;  but  I'll  take  your  advice  ;  a 
man  should  never  make  a  common  jest  of  his  wife, 
and  I'll  do  it  no  more  1  assure  you." 

I  was  mightily  pleased  to  see  the  effect  it  had 
upon  him ;  for  this  humour  of  jesting  with  his 
wife,  or  rather  making  her  the  constant  subject 
of  ridicule  and  jest,  came  up  to  this  at  last,  that 
she  could  do  nothing  that  would  please  him  ;  but, 
in  short,  everything  that  his  wife  did  was  to  be 
laughed  at,  because  his  wife  was  to  be  laughed 
at. 

This  is  the  familiarity  which  the  proverb  says 
breeds  contempt,  and  it  does  so ;  for  men  presently 
jest  away  their  respect  for  their  wives,  and  after 
that  their  affection  ;  though  ceremony  between 
man  and  wife  lessens  affection,  or  rather  shows  it 
was  wanting  before,  yet  affection  does  by  no  means 
lessen  civility ;  ceremony  maj  lessen  affection,  but 
disrespect  murders  it,  strangles  it.  A  man  can 
never  pretend  to  love  his  wife  and  have  no  re 
spect  for  her  at  the  same  time  ;  that  would  be  to 
love  her  and  not  to  love  her  altogether,  which  is 
incongruous  in  its  nature. 

Mirth  between  a  husband  and  wife  is  the  height 
of  affection,  but  that's  no  mirth  that  is  always 
running  down,  bantering,  and  playing  the  buffoon 
with  his  wife ;  a  cheerful  affection  is  the  beauty 
of  a  conjugal  state  ;  but  what  cheerfulness  is  there 
in  making  a  banter  and  jest  of  one  another,  what 
mirth  when  they  make  game,  not  with  one  an 
other  only,  but  at  one  another  ? 

It  is  really  an  odd  kind  of  conversation  between 
a  man  and  his  wife,  when  they  come  iuto  public 
company,  to  have  them  turn  their  drollery  otic 
upon  another,  and  run  out  in  banters  ayciin^i 
themselves ;  the  world  will  not  fail  to  make  ajest 
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of  those  who  first  make  a  jest  of  themselves,  an 
to  take  ail  the  jokes,  turns  and  returns  which 
they  pass  upon  one  another,  to  be  founded  upon 
fact,  and  that  every  jest  so  raised  is  a  true  jest ; 
in  short,  'tis  a  most  preposterous  piece  of  folly, 
and  deserves  more  satire  than  I  have  room  to 
bestow  upon  it  here ;  I  may  speak  of  it  again  in 
its  place. 

I  knew  a  couple  of  married  wits  who  frequently 
jested  thus  with  one  another  till  they  quarrelled, 
and,  indeed,  it  generally  ended  in  a  quarrel ;  when 
it  was  come  up  to  its  height,  they  went  to  their 
separate  apartments,  and  perhaps  did  not  see  one 
another  for  several  weeks,  one  living  at  one  end 
of  the  house,  and  the  other  at  t'other  end  ;  hall 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  or  more,  they  would  send 
letters  to  one  another,  filled  with  bantering  bitter 
sarcasms  and  satires,  sometimes  in  verse,  in  son 
and  in  distiches,  other  times  in  prose,  with  scanda 
lous  reproaches,  filled  with  immodest  expressions 
of  the  vilest  sort,  and  not  fit  to  be  repeated,  un 
less  I  should  break  the  rules  I  have  prescribed 
both  to  myself  and  others. 

In  this  manner  they  would  sometimes  live  for 
a  month  or  two  together,  never  sparing  to  give 
the  utmost  provocation,  and  to  receive  it  with  the 
extremest  indignation,  till  they  run  one  another 
out  of  breath  with  their  ill  usage;  and  then,  as 
storms  when  they  have  spent  their  strength,  and 
their  fury  is  abated,  it  would  gradually  wear  off; 
the  fire  and  brimstone  being  exhausted,  they 
would  begin  to  cool  again,  and  so  come  with  as 
little  ceremony  to  an  accommodation  as  they  had 
with  little  decency  fallen  out. 

What  need  is  there  of  abundance  of  discretion 
as  well  as  affection  between  a  man  and  wife 
to  preserve  the  rules  of  decency,  and  to  keep  up 
the  bounds  of  modesty  in  their  family  conversa 
tion  ?  This  is  a  reason  why  it  is  so  essential  to 
matrimony  that  the  persons  should  be  lovers  as 
well  as  relatives,  that  there  should  be  an  engaged 
assured  affection  before  there  be  a  political  union 
between  them.  Without  this  'tis  very  difficult  to 
render  the  marriage  state  a  scene  of  happy  cir 
cumstances  and  a  condition  truly  calculated  for 
humane  society  ;  but  of  that  also  in  its  order,  for 
I  must  give  you  a  whole  chapter  upon  that  head. 

Justice  is  another  of  the  particulars  which  de 
cency  still  requires  between  a  man  and  his  wife  ; 
he  is  far  from  acting  decently  with  a  wife  that 
will  not  on  all  occasions  do  her  justice.  To  be 
injurious  to  a  wife  destroys  all  family  peace  be 
tween  them ;  and  whether  this  injustice  be  oc 
casioned  by  and  relating  to  matters  of  property 
or  matters  of  duty,  'tis  all  the  same ;  there  is  no 
decency  can  be  preserved  where  justice  is  not 
done ;  if  the  w^fe  be  oppressed,  if  her  right  and 
Allowances  cxjjressjy '  capit uTatecTtoY'afe'  unj ustly 
detained  fromKer,  orjf  she "5e~any ~way~stripped 
cither  of  her  ornaments  or~of  her  settlements, 
those  are  injurious  things  which  destroy  affection, 
and  the  destroying  of  affection  ruins  the  peace  of 
the  family. 

But  1  am  a  little  gone  beyond  my  subject, 
which  relates  only  to  personal  virtue,  and  the 
reserves  which  modesty  still  makes  necessary 
between  a  man  and  his  wife ;  and  there  are  some 
things  even  of  that  kind  which  still  remain.  It 
is  true,  some  of  them  are  such  as  cannot  bear  the 
mentioning  without  breach  of  the  modesty  which 


I  am  speaking  to  protect,  and  breaking  into  those 
bounds  which  I  resolve  not  to  offend  against. 
Other  things  may  be  so  explained  as  to  be  under 
stood  by  thos  e  especially  to  whom  they  belong, 
for  the  guilty  will  see  the  arrow  shot  at  them 
which  others  cannot  perceive. 

The  indecencies  and  immodesties  of  the  tongue 
deserve  a  place  here,  and  I  insist  that,  even  be 
tween  a  man  and  his  wife,  there  are  due  bounds 
to  be  observed  in  both  these,  especially  when 
they  speak  not  only  to,  but  of  one  another  in  the 
hearing  of  others. 

There  is  a  modesty  of  the  tongue  which  never 
forsakes  a  woman  of  virtue,  no,  not  in  her  most 
intimate  conversing  with  her  own  husband,  but 
much  more  at  other  times ;  all  breaches  of  this 
kind  touch  even  her  virtue  itself,  and  are  branch 
es  of  that  which  I  call  conjugal  lewdness,  which 
is  to  be  carefully  avoided  among  Christians. 

Nor  is  the  man  exempted  from  this  modesty  of 
the  tongue,  not  only  with  his  wife,  but  especially 
when  of  or  to  his  wife  before  company ;  nothing 
is  more  unworthy  a  modest  and  Christian  man 
than  to  talk  lewdly  of  or  to  his  wife  before  com 
pany  ;  a  man  ought  never  to  force  blushes  from 
his  wife  on  account  of  their  own  privacies  and 
intimacies  ;  this  is  to  make  these  things  criminal 
which  in  themselves  are  lawful.  I  know  not  any 
one  thing  that  sits  worse  upon  a  man's  tongue 
than  to  laugh  at,  jeer,  and  flout  his  wife  with 
what  had  passed  between  them  in  their  retired 
;onversations,  and  this  before  other  people ;  'tis 
the  most  odious,  hateful,  and,  to  a  modest  ear, 
nauseous,  of  all  discourse,  and  yet  nothing  is  more 
"requent,  and  even  among  people  of  figure  too, 
which,  I  must  confess,  I  have  often  wondered  at, 
onsidering  the  pretences  we  now  make  to  polite 
conversation. 

Besides,  'tis  a  breach  of  decency  as  it  respects 
lis  wife  of  the  vilest  and  most  scandalous  kind  ; 
and  if  she  is  a  modest  and  virtuous  woman,  as 
well  as  a  good  wife,  is  sufficient  to  make  her  ab- 
lor  his  society,  and  to  refuse  to  appear  in  com 
pany  with  him,  even  in  his  own  house  ;  nay,  and 
f  continued,  will  not  fail  in  time  to  make  her  hate 
rim,  which  is  the  worst  condition  an  honest  man 
can  ever  wish  to  be  in  with  a  wife. 

It  must  be  confessed  'tis  a  wise  man's  business 
after  matrimony  by  all  means  possible  to  pre 
serve  the  affection  of  his  wife  entire,  to  engross 
ier  to  him,  and  to  make  and  keep  himself  the 
single  and  entire  object  of  her  best  thoughts.  If 
she  is  once  brought  to  hate  him,  to  have  an  aver 
sion  to  him,  to  loathe  and  abhor  him,  she  must 
nave  an  uncommon  stock  of  virtue,  and  be  more 
a  Christian  than  he  ought  to  expect  of  her,  if  she 
does  not  single  out  some  other  object  of  her  affec 
tion  ;  and  can  a  man  think  his  wife,  who  is  thus 
every  day  disobliged,  in  the  grossest  manner  ill- 
ised,  and,  in  spite  of  her  resentments,  exposed  to 
)e  laughed  at  by  him,  will  long  preserve  an  invio- 
'able  affection  to  him  ?  But  I  may  touch  this  again. 

I  return  to  the  subject.  There  are  yet  greater 
offences  against  modesty  than  these ;  as  I  said 
ibove,  that  giving  unjust  retorfs,  and  making  un- 
iind  and  indecent  reproaches  in  case  of  casual  or 
accidental  weakness  and  impotence,  are  scanda- 
ous  breaches  of  modesty  between  a  man  and  his 
wife.  So,  besides  this,  there  are  yet  a  numberless 
variety  of  violences,  as  I  may  call  them,  com- 
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mitted,  like  rapes  upon  nature,  in  which  nothing 
is  more  frequent  than  for  a  husband  to  press  ; 
wife  to  such  and  such  things  as  morality  and  mo 
di-sty  forbids. 

This  is  highly  injurious  to  the  conjugal  affec 
lion,  and  exposes  the  person  guilty  to  a  jus 
censure,  nay,  even  to  the  censure  mentioned  o 
matrimonial  whoredom.  Whether  these  excesses 
or  violences  consist  in  negatives  or  in  affirma 
tives,  they  are  in  their  kind  equally  criminal. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  language  is  wanting 
here,  and  words  cannot  fully  express  the  meaning 
so  as  to  preserve  the  decency  I  profess ;  and  1 
may  be  asked  what  I  mean  when  I  cannot  ex 
plain  it,  not  for  want  of  knowing  my  own  mean 
ing,  but  for  want  of  words  to  express  it;  and 
therefore,  as  above,  I  choose  to  be  silent,  I'll  come 
as  near  the  case  as  I  can  without  giving  offence, 
and  what  cannot  be  said  with  decency  must  be 
omitted ;  I  had  said,  that  personal  weaknesses 
and  infirmities  on  either  side  ought  not  to  be  re 
torted  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  much  less 
exposed,  so  I  now  say,  they  much  less  ought  to 
be  oppressed  on  that  account. 

^V.  B.  I  am  speaking  now  not  of  natural  and 
original  impotencies,  which,  being  before  mar 
riage,  ought  to  have  been  discovered,  and  which 
our  law  makes  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  contract, 
and  separate  the  persons. 

There  has  Been  foul  work  enough  made  with 
these  things  in  print  by  particular  lewd  and  ob 
scene  publications,  which  modest  ears  are  sick  of, 
and  the  nation  mourns  for  the  offence  of  it;  but 
my  discourse  looks  quite  another  way. 

Besides,  our  office  of  matrimony  solemnly 
charges  and  adjures  the  persons  who  come  to 
be  joined  together,  that  if  they  know  any  such 
impediments  they  should  declare  them  at  that 
time ;  and,  in  a  manner,  protests  against  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  in  case  of  a  failure,  and 
from  that  very  protest,  such  marriages  are  after 
wards  frequently  made  void  by  Parliament. 

But  as  the  subject  of  my  observation  is  more 
nice,  so  it  is  also  more  modest,  and  may  with 
more  decency  be  considered  of.  The  infirmities 
on  either  side  which  the  human  body  is  subject  to 
are  many  ;  1  distinguish  them  not  here,  only  that 
I  profess  to  mean  such  infirmities  as  regard  the 
sexes  only ;  physicians,  accoucheurs,  or  surgeons 
and  anatomists,  understand  and  can  describe 
them ;  'tis  none  of  my  business,  much  less  my 
design. 

It  frequently  does,  or  at  least  may  happen,  that 
when  a  young  couple  come  together  their  con 
stitutions  may,  as  too  often  their  tempers  may 
and  do,  differ  from  one  another,  with  respect  to 
these  things,  to  the  greatest  extreme ;  one  is 
weak,  faint,  the  spirits  low,  nature  unable  to  an 
swer  what  is  expected;  another  perhaps  is  re 
duced  by  child-bearing  too  thick  and  too  long 
together,  by  accidents  in  often  hard  and  difficult 
travels,  injuries  received  by  unskilful  hands,  or 
many  other  incidents  and  circumstances  not  to 
be  named ;  by  these,  I  say,  the  person  is  reduced, 
debilitated,  and  rendered  unfit  to  give  the  satis 
faction  which  has  formerly  been  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  is  reduced  by  a  tedions  lin 
gering  decay,  which  physicians  call  a  consump 
tion;  or  by  other  acute  distempers,  which  he 
can,  as  is  said  before,  account  for  without  scan 


dal,  and  to  which  men  are  as  frequently  subject* 
and  as  much  disabled  by  them,  as  women  are  in 
the  cases  mentioned  just  now ;  such  as  stone, 
gout,  palsies,  epilepsies,  rheumatics,  dropsies,  and 
such  like. 

If  either  or  any  of  these  circumstances  in  man 
or  woman  happens  where  they  are  joined  re 
spectively  to  another,  that  is,  strong,  robust,  in 
perfect  vigour,  the  spirits  high,  the  blood  hot,  and 
perhaps  boiling ;  nature  forward,  and  craving  de 
sire  unsatisfied — I  need  go  no  farther  to  explain 
it — what  wretched  work  does  this  cause  between 
the  ill-matched  couple  ?  I  can  openly  say  I  know 
a  beautiful  young  lady,  after  bringing  her  husband 
several  children,  yet  actually  destroyed,  I  might 
have  said  murdered,  by  these  conjugal  violences, 
to  say  no  worse  of  them  ;  and  1  make  no  differ 
ence,  'tis  the  same  on  the  other  side  ;  many  a 
man  sinks  under  the  weight  of  his  own  deficien 
cies  ;  he  is  ashamed  to  decline  the  duty  of  the 
marriage-bed,  disdains  to  be  thought  unable  to 
satisfy,  &c. 

I  can  go  no  further,  and  the  reader  will  excuse 
the  interruption.  I  refer  you  to  a  stated  and 
acknowledged  declaration  in  the  case,  and  which 
is  direct  to  my  purpose ;  and  though  it  is  among 
the  Turks,  yet  the  reason  of  the  practice  is  not 
the  less  or  the  more.  The  Turks  think  this  very 
cose,  whether  of  the  man's  side  or  the  woman's, 
to  be  so  weighty  as  that  it  deserves  the  interpo 
sition  of  authority ;  the  grand  vizier  in  person, 
where  he  can  be  applied  to,  and  in  more  extraor 
dinary  cases,  hears  the  causes  himself;  in  other 
cases  the  graver  Kadeleschers  and  judges  dcter- 
mipe  it,  where  both  the  man  and  wife  arc  fully 
eftimincd,  and  judgment  given  as  the  circum 
stances  require.  I  am  assured  also  that  judg 
ment  is  given  in  those  cases,  not  in  a  ludicrous 
manner  with  game  and  sport,  and  a  court  or  ra 
ther  crowd  standing  round,  to  laugh  and  make  a 
jest  either  of  one  side  or  the  other ;  but  with  a 
solemn  gravity,  suitable  at  least  to  the  dignity 
of  the  judge  who  passes  the  sentence,  and  to  the 
reverence  which  both  sides  pay  to  the  laws  them 
selves. 

Nor  is  the  method  wholly  Turkish,  and  to  be 
objected  against  as  a  piece  of  Mahometan  ori 
ginal  ;  but  it  is  founded  upon  the  ancient  usage 
of  all  the  Eastern  countries,  in  whose  customs  it 
is  to  be  found,  though  with  some  variation,  even 
as  far  back  as  the  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian 
empires,  and  as  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  Go 
vernment  und  monarchies.  Hence  the  phrase 
made  use  of  in  tin:  Scripture  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
called  due  benevolence,  on  one  liund  is  com 
manded,  while  on  the  other  hand  chambering 
and  wantonness,  which  is  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  pretended  lawful  intimacies  between  a  man 
and  his  wile,  arc  forbidden. 

It  may  be  expected  I  should  explain  myself 
upon  these  Scripture  expressions,  and  there  is 
sufficient  room  for  it,  and  that  with  decency  too; 
but  I  resolve  not  to  come  to  the  brink  of  the 
offence,  nor  shall  the  reader  be  able  to  say  I  go 
all  the  length  I  might  go. 

The  Scripture  expressions  are  expounded  by 
the  reverend  and  learned  annotators,  and  to 
them  I  refer;  and  as  to  the  courts  of  justice 
under  the  Grand  Seignior,  deciding  such  cases 
as  these,  where  complaints  ore  made  by  either 
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sex,  I  could  give  large  accounts  of  them,  but 
they  would  break  in  upon  me  in  the  grand  dif 
ficulty,  and  offend  the  reader,  except  a  sort 
who  I  am  not  at  this  time  about  to  please.  Here 
therefore  you  must  allow  me  to  omit  a  large  and, 
in  its  kind,  useful  part  of  the  design  itself,  namely, 
the  reproof  of  scandalous  violences  on  both  sides 
even  in  the  marriage  intimacies,  which  cannot 
be  spoken  of  with  decency,  and  therefore  must 
go  unreproved.  One  would  hope  it  is  a  suf 
ficient  reproof  to  those  who  understand  what  I 
mean. 

We  are  but  too  forward  to  say,  that  no  one 
ought  to  prohibit  what  God  has  not  prohibited ; 
that  what  is  lawful  may  lawfully  be  done ;  where 
nature  dictates,  say  they,  and  heaven  has  not 
forbid,  what  can  be  pretended,  that  the  rule  of 
modesty  is  expressed  by  Mr  Dryden  thus : 
"  By  nature  prompted,  by  no  law  denied." 
That  all  things  within  that  compass  are  to  be 
allowed,  and  to  restrain  farther  is  to  bind  heavy 
burthens,  which  we  will  not  bear  ourselves. 

But  my  answer  is  short,  wherever  an  unre 
strained  liberty  seems  to  be  given,  yet  we  ought  to 
remember  that  God  gave  his  laws  to  us  as  to 
reasonable  creatures,  not  as  to  brutes ;  that  we 
are  to  act  in  no  cases  out  of  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  justice,  no,  nor  of  modesty  and  decency  ; 
the  circumstances  of  it  seem  to  be,  left  to  ou 
discretion,  that  discretion  should  be  limited  b 
our  reasoning  powers;  if  the   man   or   woman 
for  I  speak  of  and  to  both,  will  tell  me,  that  ir 
the    extacies  of  their    passion,   or  affection,  o 
appetite,  or  call  it  what  you  will,   they   are 
liberty  to  lay  aside  the   use  of  reason,  and  ac 
unlike  a  man,  or  a  Christian,  or  even  a  brute  ;  tha 
he  is  to  be  a  fury,  outrageous,   unsatisfied,  anc 
entirely  out  even  of  his  own  government. ;  that  he 
or  she  is  to  lay  aside  all  considerations  for  the  she 
or  he  they  are  concerned  withal ;  all  compassion 
for  circumstances,   infirmities,  weakness,  &c.  o 
whatsoever  kind,  or  proceeding  from  whatsoever 
cause ;  that  they  are  at  liberty  thus  to  be  furious, 
and  to  act  merely  in  gratification  of  their  own 
pleasures,  without  any  other  or  better  considera 
tion,  and  to  do  whatever  they  think  fit  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  present  gust  of  appetite,  even  to 
the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  husband  or  wife ;  I 
say,  if  this  can  be  made  appear  to  be  just,  then  I 
am  answered. 

But  if  not,  then  reason,  and  modesty,  and  vir 
tue  ought  to  be  listened  to;  and  the  cravings  of 
nature,  if  they  are  extravagant,  should  be  go 
verned  by  the  rules  which  nature  is  subjected  to. 
The  thing  is  a  disease  and  a  distemper  in  itself; 
and  though  it  may  be  called  constitution  and  na 
ture,  it  is  a  mistake ;  it  is  not  constitution,  but 
a  plague  in  the  constitution  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  fever 
or  calenture  in  the  blood ;  it  is,  in  a  word,  to 
carry  it  no  farther,  a  frenzy  in  the  creature ; 


whether  in  the  head  or  elsewhere,  is  not  to  the  I 
purpose,  but  such  it  is;  and  they  ought  to  apply 
to  art,  1  mean  physic,  to  abate  the  acrimony  of 
their  blood,  restrain  the  excesses  of  high  feeding, 
hard  drinking,  and  luxurious  living ;  reducing 
themselves  at  least  so  as  to  bring  under  the 
flesh,  bring  nature  under  the  government  of  rea 
son,  and,  in  short,  bring  the  body  under  the  com 
mand  of  the  soul,  for  that  is  the  whole  case. 
I  might  give  some  examples  of  this  moderation 


as  it  has  been  happily  practised  among  Christians 
in  our  age,  and  that  even  among  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  above  the  restraint  of  laws. 
Take  one  particular  relation  which  I  had  from 
an  unquestionable  author,  that  is  to  say,  from  a 
grave  minister  who  had  been  conversant  in  the 
very  household,  and  the  truth  of  whose  relation  I 
cannot  doubt. 

"  There  was  a  certain  reigning  prince  not  long 
ago  alive  in  the  world — I  do  not  say  there  are 
many  such  left, — who  after  having  had  five  sons, 
and  most  of  them  men  of  fame  as  well  as  hi»h 
birth,  and  still  living,  had  this  particular  circum 
stance  attending  his  marriage-bed  ;  his  princess 
was  reduced  to  such  weakness,  by  frequent  child- 
bearing,  that  she  was  not  able  to  receive  the  em 
braces  of  her  lord  without  the,  utmost  extremity 
of  pain  and  disorder ;  and  it  went  so  far  that  she 
was  at  last  obliged  to  discover  it  to  him,  but  did 
it  with  so  much  modesty  and  goodness,  that  she 
offered  him  to  consent  to  his  taking  any  other 
lady  which  he  might  approve  of  to  supply  her 
place. 


'  She  insisted  on  the  reasonableness  of  it,  and 
that  she  believed  her  consenting  to  it,  and  from 
such  evident  necessity,  might  make  it  lawful ;  nay, 
she  pressed  the  prince  to  it  very  earnestly,  offer- 
herself  to  find  out  an  agreeable  person  for  him, 
and  to  bring  her  to  him. 

"  The  generous  prince  received  her  first  de- 
laration,  intimating  her  own  weakness  and  infir- 
nity,  with  a  concern  of  pity  and  affection  as 
ecame^a  tender  husband,  which  he  always  had 
been  to  her,  and  assured  her  he  would  not  oppress 
her  or  offer  anything  to  injure  or  disorder  her. 
He  smiled  at  her  proposal,  but  told  her,  No ;  since 
providence  had  thought  fit  to  deny  him  the  satis- 
faction  he  used  to  have  in  the  embraces  of  his 
own  wife,  he  hoped  he  was  so  much  of  a  Christian 
as  not  to  break  God's  laws  to  gratify  natural  de 
sires;  and  that  he  had  so  much  the  government 
of  himself  also  as  not  to  let  his  appetite  get  the 
mastery  of  his  reason  ;  and  with  this  noble  reso 
lution  declined  the  offer  his  wife  made  him  of  an 
other  lady,  and  kept  himself  single,  as  it  may  be 
called,  to  the  last." 

I  give  this  among  many  examples  wherein 
conjugal  modesty  has  been  preserved,  and  the 
example  is  moving.  The  prince  I  mention  was 
in  the  height  of  his  strength,  the  prime  of  his  age, 
between  the  age  of  thirty  and  forty ;  strong,  vigo 
rous,  full  of  fire  in  the  field,  and,  in  proportion, 
elsewhere;  the  thing  was  an  accident,  and  to 
nature  was  doubtless  a  disappointment ;  but  the 
Christian  prevailed  above  the  youth,  reason  con 
quered  nature,  and  that  reason  had  the  govern 
ment  of  all  his  inclinations. 

Certainly  we  are  to  act  according  to  our  reason 
and  our  understanding  in  all  cases,  where  the  laws 
either  of  God  or  man  leave  us  at  liberty  ;  nay  those 
laws  seeming  to  leave  us  at  full  liberty,  give  the 


stronger  force  to  the  government  of  our  reason  ; 
they  seem  not  to  say,  you  are  in  this  left  to  what 
your  own  will  directs  ;  but  the  language  of  the  law 
of  nature  itself,  and  of  the  subsequent  laws  of 
God  in  the  same  case  is,  here  you  are  left  to 
act  as  reason  and  religion  shall  direct,  and  as  the 
circumstances  that  may  happen  shall  make  rea 
sonable. 

The  excesses  and  extremes  of  our  passions  are 
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in  almost  all  cases  the  scandal  of  the  rational  life. 
the  principal  cause  of  which  is,  because  reason  is 
given  to  man  as  a  guard  to  him  against  all  the 
exorbitances  of  nature.  Reason  is  the  rule  of 
life  to  a  man,  as  religion  is  to  Christians  ;  he  that 
is  not  guided  by  the  last  is  an  infidel,  as  he  that 
is  not  governed  by  the  first  is  a  brute.  It  is  a 
shame  to  a  man  that  wears  about  him  a  soul,  to 
say  that  he  is  not  guided  by  his  reason,  as  it  is 
a  shame  for  a  Christian  to  say  he  is  not  guided  by 
the  principles  and  dictates  of  religion. 

As  reason  therefore  is  our  guide  in  matters 
subjected  to  its  laws,  so  in  this  more  particularly, 
namely,  in  governing  and  directing  our  affections, 
our  appetites,  our  passions,  and  our  desires. 
Take  it  in  more  indifferent  and  ordinary  cases, 
we  are  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  ;  God  gave  the 
blessings  and  increase  of  the  field  to  man  :  he  is, 
under  his  Maker,  the  lord  of  the  world,  and  he 
is  left  at  full  liberty  not  only  to  supply  his  neces 
sity,  his  hunger  and  thirst,  but  he  is  at  liberty  to 
solace  himself  with  his  food,  and  eat  or  drink  what 
is  most  agreeable  to  his  palate  ;  but  as  reason  is 
the  guide  of  his  appetite,  so  far  as  to  direct  him 
how  much  to  eat  or  drink  upon  all  occasions,  so 
he  that  gorges  himself  beyond  what  is  reasonable 
exposes  himself  to  the  just  censure  of  a  brutal 
appetite  ;  thus  in  all  other  cases,  a  man  out  of 
the  government  of  his  reason  is,  in  a  word,  a 
monster  rather  than  a  man. 

Methinks  the  modest  reader  may  take  this  as 
it  is  intended,  viz.  to  extend  to  the  exercise  of  a 
brutal  ungoverned  appetite  in  any  other  case  to 
which  this  of  eating  and  drinking  is  apposite,  and 
may  apply  it  suitably,  though  decency  forbids  me 
to  do  it. 

We  should  all  blush  to  be  told,  in  other  cases, 
that  we  had  no  government  of  ourselves ;  that 
we  were  insatiably  covetous,  or  unboundedly  am 
bitious  or  vain,  and  much  more  should  we  have 
reason  to  blush,  as  being  insatiable  in  any  other 
appetite. 

Decency  also  puts  another  difficulty  upon  me 
here,  viz.  it  obliges  me  to  speak  of  this  article  as 
if  the  man  was  the  only  guilty  person,  and  that 
the  modesty  of  the  woman  was  a  sufficient  re 
straint  to  her  upon  all  occasions  :  nor  will  I  make 
so  much  as  an  attempt  in  prejudice  of  that  cha 
rity  ;  if  it  happen  otherwise  on  any  occasion  it  is 
so  much  the  worse,  because,  I  think,  of  the  two, 
the  extreme  on  that  side  is  the  most  fatal,  as 
well  as  shameful. 

There  is  a  part  of  this  circumstance,  which, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  so  it  may  be 
mentioned  without  offence,  though  it  regards 
even  the  nicest  branch  of  the  argument ;  and 
that  is,  how  fatal  this  exorbitance  is  when  it 
meets,  not  as  it  were  in  a  kind  of  conjunction,  as 
where  neither  the  man  nor  the  woman  have  the 
government  of  themselves,  but  where  the  extreme 
la  on  one  side  only,  with  a  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ency  equally  extreme  on  the  other ;  I  say,  this 
may  be  mentioned  without  offence,  because  it 
must  not  be  denied  but  there  is  an  error  both 
ways,  of  which  reason,  as  well  as  duty  and  affec 
tion,  are  to  be  the  directors  and  guides.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a  duty  on  both  sides  to  yield,  to  please, 
and  oblige  one  another,  where  no  just  objections 
are  to  be  made ;  and  those  husbands  or  wives 
who  decline  one  another  criminally  ought  to  con 


sider  the  matrimonial  vow  and  duty  in  all  its  par 
ticulars,  but  especially  upon  the  ill  consequences 
which  such  a  coldness  may  produce,  which, 
though  not  justifiable  at  all  in  the  person  that 
may  so  fly  out,  yet  it  is  what  we  ought  to  avoid, 
as  we  are  not  to  lead  one  another  into  tempta 
tions  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  things  which,  as  I 
said,  those  courts  of  particular  justice  take  cog 
nisance  of  among  the  Turks.  But  of  this  more 
at  large  in  its  order.  I  am  now  chiefly  talking  of 
the  extremes  of  the  first  kind,  and  of  an  unre 
strained  brutality. 

1  bury  all  the  hateful  particulars  which  these 
reproofs  are  pointed  at  in  the  respect  I  preserve 
for  decency  of  expression,  and  conclude  with 
saying,  that  those  branches  of  conjugal  disorder 
are  the  scandal  of  the  marriage  bed  ;  every 
Christian,  as  well  as  every  prudent  and  wise  man, 
will  be  ashamed  to  think  he  should  want  a  hint  to 
restrain  himself.  As  to  the  brutal  world,  men 
and  women  who  give  a  loose  to  their  desires,  of 
whatever  kind,  and  hate  all  mortifications,  who 
despise  restraint  and  rules,  that  scorn  to  think 
they  want  advice,  and  are  above  reproof, — I  have 
one  hint  more  for  such,  and  that  is  this,— let 
them  go  on  and  act  with  a  full  gust,  let  them 
strain  nature  to  the  utmost,  and  let  them  see 
whether,  if  the  laws  of  God  or  man  do  not  re 
strain  them  or  punish  them,  nature  herself  will 
not  complain,  openly  expose  them,  and  make 
them  confess  the  crime  when  it  is  to  be  read  in 
their  punishment. 

Whence  come  palsies  and  epilepsies,  falling 
sickness,  trembling  of  the  joints,  pale  dejected 
aspects,  leanness,  and  at  last  rottenness,  and 
other  filthy  and  loathsome  distempers,  but  from 
the  criminal  excesses  of  their  younger  times? 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  was  lawful,  and 
they  made  use  of  none  but  their  own  wives,  the 
natural  course  of  things  go  on  their  own  way, 
nature's  streams  flow  all  in  the  same  channels  ;  if 
the  fountain  is  drawn  dry,  if  the  vitals  are  ex 
hausted,  the  engines  of  nature  worked  with 
unreasonable  violence,  the  parts  feel  the  same 
unreasonable  force,  and  the  consequences  will  be 
the  same  whether  the  facts  were  justifiable  and 
lawful  in  themselves  or  not. 

Thus,  as  above,  it  is  lawful  to  cat  and  drink  ; 
and  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  food  which  we 
are  to  eat  are  perfectly  left  to  our  own  discretion  ; 
nay,  we  are  left,  as  I  have  said,  even  to  regale 
and  divert  ourselves  both  with  eating  and  drinking. 
But  the  epicure  who  gives  himself  all  manner  of 
liberties,  that  gives  a  loose  to  the  gust  of  his 
appetite,  that  gorges  his  stomach  with  rich 
sauces  and  surfeiting  dainties,  that  rather  devours 
than  feeds  upon  what  is  before  him,  and  knows 
no  bounds  to  his  eating  but  the  mere  mathe 
matical  dimensions  of  his  bowels  :  —  What  comes 
of  him  ?  He  swells  up  with  fat,  is  overrun  with 
rheums,  catarrhs,  and  all  scorbutic  distempers, 
and  at  last  sinks  under  the  weight  of  his  own 
bulk,  is  choked  with  the  very  food  he  eats,  and 
dies  in  the  middle  of  his  dainty  meats  ;  and  thn 
drunkard,  gorged  with  wine,  docs  the  same. 

Thus  they  destroy  themselves  in  the  use  of 
lawful  things,  or,  if  you  please,  in  the  abuse  of 
them  ;  and  while  they  please  themselves  with 
having  boon  tioiu;;  nothing  but  what  it  was  lawful 
to  do,  they  perish  in  the  excesses  of  it,  and 
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murder  themselves  by  the  unlawful  doing  of 
lawful  actions. 

In  the  same  manner  those  men  who  pretend 
there  are  no  limitations  of  modesty  between  a 
man  and  his  wife,  that  their  reason  is  not  needful 
to  be  called  in  to  the  government  of  their  appe 
tite,  but  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  act  in  all 
things  as  mere  ungoverned  nature,  however 
vitiated,  shall  direct, — what  effects  do  they 
ordinarily  find  of  it,  and  where  does  it  end  ? 
How  do  we  find  them  loaded  with  diseases,  con 
tract  early  infirmities  ?  How  does  exhausted 
nature  feel  the  secret  defects,  and  how  hard  do 
they  find  it  to  recover  the  vigour  and  strength 
which  they  have  pushed  to  the  utmost  in  a 
thoughtless  excess  ! 

Nay,  how  often  does  the  boiling  blood  ferment 
into  ifevers,  ulcers,  and  the  most  incurable 
diseases  !  How  do  the  vital  parts  feel  the  wound, 
till  the  dart  strikes  through  the  liver,  as  Solomon 
most  excellently  describes  it,  and  the  dismal 
consequences  seldom  end  but  in  the  grave  !  Nor 
is  that  all,  but  the  tottering  head,  the  rheums, 
catarrhs,  the  fluxes,  inflammations,  and  all  the  fa 
tal  consequences  of  an  ungoverned  vitiated  youth, 
how  often  and  generally  do  they  appear  so  openly 
that  it  is  easy,  especially  to  men  of  judgment,  to 
read  the  cause  in  the  consequences,  the  sin  in 
the  punishments.  Nay,  some  will  tell  you  that 
even  the  foul  disease  itself  has  been  the  effect  of 
immoderate  heats  and  surfeitings  of  the  blood, 
without  what  we  call  contamination  or  infection 
from  others,  and  where  none  other  has  been 
concerned  but  the  man  and  his  wife  singly  and 
alone. 

If  I  were  at  liberty  to  explain  myself  upon 
this  nauseous  subject,  I  could,  from  clear  and 
rational  consequences,  convince  the  ungoverned 
criminal  how  he  lays  the  foundation  of  the  ruin 
of  his  constitution,  how  he  poisons  his  blood,  and 
spreads  the  corrupt  seeds  of  disease  into  the 
very  veins  of  his  posterity ;  but  the  occasion  is 
too  foul  for  my  pen :  let  it  suffice  to  admonish 
Christians  and  men  of  sense,  that  they  should 
remember  they  are  so  ;  that  they  have  reasoning 
powers  to  assist  them  in  subduing  their  inordinate 
heats ;  that  they  should  summon  virtue  and 
modesty,  reason  and  Christianity,  to  their  aid,  and 
act  in  all  things  agreeable  to  reasonable  beings, 
!  not  like  enraged  lunatics,  though  they  are  not 
under  the  restraint  of  laws. 

They  are  greatly  mistaken  likewise  who  expect 
I  should  give  rules  here,  and  prescribe  to  them 
what  I  mean  by  modesty  and  moderation  in  such 
things  as  ^these  ;  in  short,  such  would  please 
themselves  if  they  could  bring  me  to  enter  into 
particulars  of  any  kind  on  one  side  or  other,  for 
they  love  to  dwell  upon  the  story.  But  verb, 
sap.  sat.  It  is  enough  ;  I  have  pointed  out  the 
crime  as  far  as  decency  will  permit ;  the  bounds 
are  easily  prescribed,  so  as  a  common  under 
standing  may  reach  them;  reason  will  tell  you 
where  the  limits  are  to  be  placed  between  lawful 
and  unlawful,  as  follows,  namely : — 

No  violences  upon  nature  on  one  side  or 
another,  no  pushing  the  constitution  to  extremi 
ties,  no  earnest  importunities,  no  immodest 
promptings ;  let  all  that  nature  dictates  be  free, 
spontaneous,  voluntary,  and  temperate,  so  vigour 
is  preserved,  affection  increased,  and  abilities 


too,  for  it  was  a  significant  expression  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's,  in  a  poem  of  his  called 
'  The  Enjoyment,' 

"  Love  makes  men  able  as  their  hearts  are  kind." 
It  is  certain  all  intemperance,  all  outrageous 
excesses,  debilitate  and  exhaust  the  spirits, 
weaken  nature,  and  render  the  person  unfit  for 
many  of  the  offices  of  life  besides  the  same 
article,  whereas  a  moderate  use  of  nature's 
liberties  have  quite  contrary  effects. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

OF  THE  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  OF  A  MUTUAL  AFFEC 
TION  BEFORE  MATRIMONY  IN  ORDER  TO  THE 
HAPPINESS  OF  A  MARRIED  STATE,  AND  OF  THE 
SCANDAL  OF  MARRYING  WITHOUT  IT. 

MARRIAGE  is  a  state  of  union  and  the  strictest  of 
its  kind,  that  cannot  only  be  found,  but  that  can 
be  conceived  of  among  men.  Adam  emphatically 
expresses  it,  when  God  brought  the  woman  to 
him,  "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh."  Gen.  xi,  23  ;  and  again,  v.  24, 
"  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.'' 

So  solemn  the  institution,  so  simple  the  con 
struction,  so  fast  the  bond,  so  loose  the  persons 
bound  1  It  would  be  much  too  serious  for  the 
reading  of  these  times  to  enter  into  a  dissertation 
upon  the  solemn  engagement  and  upon  the 
weight  and  significance  of  the  obligation  on  both 
sides,  how  firm  the  bond,  how  indissoluble  the 
mutual  ties,  and  how  important  to  the  felicity  of 
life  it  is  that  they  should  be  religiously  observed. 

I  know  too  well  who  I  am  talking  to,  and  at 
what  time  of  day  ;  how  the  subordination  of  one 
sex  is  laughed  at  and  bantered,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  other  abused  and  turned  into  tyranny  and 
oppression ;  how  the  women,  instead  of  submis 
sion,  reign ;  and  the  men,  instead  of  a  government 
in  love,  and  a  superiority  of  affection  in  which 
that  government  should  chiefly  consist,  insult  and 
oppress  their  wives ;  how  the  obligation  of  for 
saking  all  other  is  ridiculed  and  made  a  jest  of, 
and  that  of  keeping  yourself  only  unto  her  de 
clared  to  be  a  mere  church  imposition,  a  piece  of 
priestcraft,  and  unreasonable. 

"  Do  you  think,"  says  blushing  G to  his 

poor  subjected  but  modest  wife,  "  do  you  think 
that  ever  I  intended  to  meddle  with  no  more 
than  one  woman?  No,  no;  I  never  promised 
any  such  thing ;  if  I  did,  I  never  intended  to  keep 
to  it ;"  then  he  turns  and  sings  a  scandalous  song 
out  of  Rochester,  too  gross  to  repeat. 

"  But  to  live  with  her  all  a  man's  life, 

Till  she  grows 

Good  faith,  Mr  Parson,  I  thank  you  for  that, 
I  thank  ye  for  that." 

And  whence  comes  this  contempt?  I  say,  it 
does  not  proceed  so  much  from  the  wickedness 
as  from  the  ignorance  of  the  age  ;  ignorance  of 
the  real  felicity  of  their  very  kind  ;  how  all  that 
can  be  called  happy  in  the  life  of  man  is  summed 
up  in  the  state  of  marriage  ;  that  it  is  the  centre 
to  which  all  the  lesser  delights  of  life  tend,  as  a 
point  in  the  circle  ;  that,  in  short,  all  the  extra 
ordinary  enjoyments  of  life  are  temporary  and 
trifling,  and  consist  chiefly  in  the  strange  and 
uncouth  pleasure  which  some  men  say  they  find 
in  doing  what  they  ought  not  to  do,  which,  at 
best,  lasts  but  till  they  are  wise,  and  learn  to 
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know  what  it  is  to  repent.  But  the  pleasure  o 
a  married  state  consists  wholly  in  the  beauty  o 
the  union,  the  sharing  comforts,  the  doubling  ai 
enjoyments  ;  it  is  the  settlement  of  life  ;  the  ship 
is  always  in  a  storm  till  it  finds  this  safe  road 
and  here  it  comes  to  an  anchor.  It  is  the  wam 
of  a  taste  of  life  makes  men  despise  that  part  o 
it  which  heaven  at  firsrconstituted  to  complete 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures. 

To  argue  against  marriage  because  so  man> 
marriages  are  unhappy,  and  so  few  exemplify  the 
case  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  only  arguing  the  igno 
rance  and  corruption  of  mankind,  which  as  it  is 
the  cause,  so  it  is  fully  discovered  by  this  unhappv 
consequence.  Did  men  expect  happiness  in  a 
married  condition,  they  would  begin  and  end  i) 
after  another  manner,  prepare  for  it  beforehand 
with  more  nicety,  and  take  much  greater  thought 
about  it  before  they  engaged  in  it. 

Politic  matches  are  weddings  for  princes  and 
for  persons  of  high  birth,  where  the  mere  inte 
rests  of  the  families  are  the  consideration  of  the 
alliance,  and  where  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
match  whether  the  persons  love  one  another  or 
no,  at  least  not  so  essential  as  in  persons  of  a 
meaner  degree. 

But  as  the  persons  of  a  lower  station  are, 
generally  speaking,  much  more  happy  in  their 
marriages  than  princes  and  persons  of  distinction, 
so  I  lake  much  of  it,  if  not  all  of  it,  to  consist 
in  the  advantage  they  have  to  choose  and  refuse. 

Marriages  of  princes  and  persons  of  rank  are 
rather  leagues  and  treaties  of  alliance  and  con 
federacy  thai  weddings,  and  they  are  transacted 
accordingly ;  the  lady  is  courted  at  a  distance, 
viewed  in  effigy  by  her  picture  set  with  diamonds, 
contracted  by  envoys  extraordinary,  married  by 
proxy,  and  then  travels  a  thousand  miles  perhaps, 
or  something  less,  to  find  out  her  husband. 

Thus  indeed  Abraham  sent  the  steward  of  his 
household  to  fetch  his  son  Isaac  a  wife,  about 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  off,  and  she  came 
with  the  messenger.  But  the  case  was  plain 
there  ;  Uebecca  saw  the  visible  finger  of  God  in 
it,  and  the  words  of  Laban  her  brother,  though 
himself  an  idolater,  confessed  it. — Gen.  xxiv,  50. 
'  Then  Laban  and  Bethuel  answered,  and  said, 
The  thing  proceedeth  from  the  LORD,  we  cannot 
speak  unto  thee  bad  or  good ;"  and  upon  this 
foundation  the  lady  ventured  to  go  with  the 
messenger. 

But  yet  even  Rebecca  herself,  when  she  acted 
the  like  part  for  her  son,  and  desired  to  take  a 
wife  for  Jacob  from  the  same  country,  she  sent 
no  servant  of  the  errand,  but  made  him  go  in 
person,  and  choose  for  himself,  and  he  did  so, 
and  pitched  upon  his  well-favoured  beautiful 
Rachel,  had  not  Laban  cheated  him,  and  laid  a 
blear-eyed  Leah  in  her  place. 

As  marriage  is  a  state  of  life  in  which  so 
much  of  human  felicity  is  really  placed,  and  in 
\\  hieh  men  may  be  so  completely  happy  or 
miserable,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  rational  thing 
in  the  world  that  the  partfes  themselves,  ;uu; 
them  alone,  should  give  the  last  strokes  to  its 
conclusion;  that  they  only  should  be  left  to 
determine  it,  and  that  with  all  possible  freedom, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  say  to  one  another, 
and  that  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  at  reciting 
the  office  of  matrimony,  not  I  take  thee,  but 


I  choose  thee,— thou  art  my  choice ;  that  the 
man  may  be  able  to  say,  not  only  she  is  the 
wife  of  my  youth,  but  she  is  the  wife  of  my 
affection  ;  and  the  woman  the  same. 

How  little  is  this,  which  is  the  essential  part, 
understood  in  the  world :  how  little  of  love  is 
there  to  be  found  in  matrimony  as  it  is  now 
managed  ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  but  un 
faithful  performing  the  marriage  covenants,  dis 
loyalty,  breach  of  faith  and  hononr,  and  the 
worst  sort  of  perjury  on  both  sides?  for  as  the 
marringe  covenant  is  a  solemn  oath,  and  perhaps 
the  most  solemn  of  all  engagements  upon  earth, 
so  breaking  it  is  the  worst  of  perjury,  and  ought 
indeed  to  be  punished  as  such. 

Where  there  is  no  pre-engagement  of  the 
affection  before  marriage,  what  can  be  expected 
after  it?  And  what  do  we  find  comes  after  it 
but  at  best  continued  jars,  quarrellings,  scolding, 
and  perhaps  fighting?  never  to  be  abated,  never 
to  be  altered,  no,  not  by  length  of  time ;  not  forty 
years  wedlock  has  been  sufficient  to  tire  out  the 
jangling  ill-matched  tempers  ;  but  the  evil  takes 
root  with  time,  till  the  hatred  grows  riveted,  and 
I  becomes  natural ;  they  even  die  with  the  perpetual 
disgust  upon  them,  and  carry  their  feuds,  as  it 
were,  along  with  them  to  the  grave,  as  if  they 
resolved  to  renew  the  strife  in  the  next  world. 

It  was  a  miserable  example  of  this  which  a 
near  relation  of  mine  was  an  eye-witness  to  in 
the  town  of  Sherborn,  in  Dorsetshire,  or  very 
near  it.  A  man  and  his  wife  had  lived  a  wretched 
continued  life  of  contention,  for  almost  fifty 
years  ;  at  length  the  woman  fell  sick  and  died ; 
while  she  lay  on  her  death-bed  her  husband  came 
up  into  the  chamber  to  see  her,  as  a  good 
husband  ought ;  the  woman  fretful,  though  sick, 
found  fault  with  him  upon  some  occasion  of  no 
great  moment,  and  grew  angry.  "  Pray,  my 
dear,"  says  the  man,  "don't  quarrel  to  your 
last  moment."  The  woman  flew  into  a  passion 
that  he  should  suggest  it  was  her  last  moment, 
which,  she  said,  he  did  not  know.  This  put  the 
man  into  a  passion  too,  and  he  said,  rashly 
enough,  that  if  it  was  not  her  last  moment  he 
wished  it  was,  or  it  would  be  happy  for  him  if  it 
was,  or  to  that  purpose.  "  What !"  says  she,  "  do 
you  insult  me  with  that?  Depend  upon  it  you 
shall  be  at  no  quiet  on  that  account,  for  if  ever 
the  dead  can  come  to  the  quick,  I'll  be  with  thee 
again." 

Whether  she  kept  her  word  with  him  or  no,  I 
know  not ;  but  it  is  certain  she  died  in  two  or 
three  days  after,  nor  did  the  man  venture  to  go 
up  to  visit  her  any  more.  This  was  indeed  car 
rying  on  what  we  may  call  nn  eternal  feud ;  it 
was  a  mortal  breach  indeed,  for  nothing  ever 
cured  it,  and  yet  the  couple  were  not  so  exas 
perated  against  one  another,  but  that  they  lived 
together,  were  people  of  good  substance,  and 
some  sense,  and  even  too  much  wit ;  but  married, 
it  seems,  without  the  grand  constituting  article 
called  mutual  affection,  which  is  indeed,  in  my 
opinion,  the  essential  part  of  the  contract :  the 
woman  professed  she  never  loved  him,  and  yet 
she  married  him;  the  man  deel.imi  lie  never 
asked  tier  to  l'\e  him,  or  cared  one  farthing 
win  tluT  she  dii!  or  no,  .-o  he  had  but  her  money, 
which  was.  it  seems,  what,  he  took  her  for.  Now, 
was  this  matrimony  ?  No,  no ;  it  might  be  mar- 
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riage,  but  I  deny  that  it  was  matrimony  ;  here 
was  nothing  of  God's  holy  ordinance,  or  taking 
one  another  according  to  that  ordinance  ;  it  was 
all  a  contradiction  of  the  main  design  ;  in  short, 
it  was  a  something  that  wants  a  name ;  and 
what  can  be  said  to  contradict  me  if  I  should  call 
it  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ? 

Well  might  this  couple  answer  or  say  after  the 
parson,  I  JV.  take  thee  JV.  but  they  could  never 
have  been  married  if  the  office  had  run,  I  JY. 
choose  thee  7V.  out  of  my  sincere  affection  to  thee, 
and  for  that  reason  take  thee,  &c.  What  would 
have  become  of  us  all  if  this  had  been  the  solemn 
part  or  oath  of  the  marriage  covenant,  and  that 
it  had  been  taken  upon  pain  of  perjury?  How 
few  are  there  that  would  dare  to  be  married  upon 
that  foot. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion,  prudential  matches, 
as  they  call  them,  are  best.  They  tell  us,  it  is 
the  parents'  business  to  choose  wives  for  their 
sons,  and  husbands  for  their  daughters ;  that  let 
them  be  tied  together  first,  they  will  toy  together 
till  they  love  afterwards ;  that  property  begets 
affection,  and  that  if  all  other  things  hit,  they  may 
run  the  risk  of  the  love  with  less  inconvenience. 

But  I  must  enter  my  protest  here :  I  think 
they  that  make  a  toy  of  the  affection,  will  make  a 
toy  of  the  matrimony ;  they  seem  to  know  little 
of  the  misery  of  those  matches  who  think  they 
are  to  be  toyed  into  love  after  consummation. 
How  often  are  they  cloyed  with  one  another's 
company  before  the  affection  comes  in  ?  How 
little  force  has  the  sport  of  marriage  (so  a  wise 
favourer  of  those  prudential  matches  was  pleased 
to  call  it)  in  it  to  contract  affection  ?  I  have  seen 
enough  of  it  to  make  me  venture  saying,  there 
is  not  one  in  ten  of  those  kinds  of  marriages  that 
succeeds. 

Nor  is  the  surface-love,  which  takes  so  much 
in  the  world  at  this  time,  any  part  of  the  pure, 
the  solid,  the  riveted  affection,  which,  1  insist, 
is  so  essential  to  the  felicity  of  a  married  life. 
Where  is  the  union  of  the  whole  desire,  or  even 
of  the  soul  of  desire,  that  which  Mr  Milton  so 
very  nobly  expatiates  upon  from  Adam's  words, 
"They  shall  be  one  flesh," — Gen.  xi,  24? 

"  And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soul." 

Is  this  to  be  obtained  after  marriage,  and  that 
marriage  made  perhaps  by  the  choice  and  at  the 
imperious  arbitrary  command  of  superiors  ?  If  not, 
as  indeed  I  think  it  not  rational  to  imagine,  is  it 
so  slight  a  matter,  and  of  so  little  consequence, 
as  that  matrimony  should  be  ventured  on  with 
out  a  due  provision  for  such  a  union  ?  Certainly 
if  any  action  of  lite  is  of  consequence,  it  is  that 
which  determines  the  man  for  happiness  or  mi 
sery;  and  such  is  this  of  matrimony  ;  for  I  think  I 
may  affirm,  marriage  without  love  is  the  com- 
pletest  misery  in  life.  Besides,  I  must  say,  it  is 
to  me  utterly  unlawful,  and  entails  a  curse  upon 
the  persons,  as  being  wilfully  perjured,  invoking 
the  name  of  God  to  a  falsehood,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  provoking  crimes  that  mankind  can 
commit.  He  or  she  who,  with  that  slight  and 
superficial  affection,  ventures  into  the  matrimo 
nial  vow,  are  to  me  little  more  than  legal  prosti 
tutes.  Political  views  may  make  a  marriage,  but, 
in  the  sense  of  God  and  nature,  'tis  my  opinion 
they  make  no  matrimony. 

Nor  does  all  this  outside,  skin-deep  affection, 


which  such  matches  at  first  appear  with,  protect- 
them  against  the  deficiencies  of  their  own  tem 
pers,  and  the  eruptions  of  their  passion  ;  it  forti 
fies  none  against  family  breaches,  supplies  no 
forces  against  the  attacks  of  the  passions,  and  the 
unkindnesses  which  innumerable  circumstances 
introduce  in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  both 
parties. 

These  matches  indeed  generally  produce  a 
great  show  of  affection,  and  the  fondness  of  the 
honey-moon  hangs  about  them  a  great  while  ;  on 
some  more,  some  less.  This  I  call  the  pageantry 
of  matrimony,  and  the  cavalcade  of  love.  But 
the  strife  breaks  out  insensibly ;  the  contention, 
the  contradiction,  and  all  the  little  thwartings  and 
waspishnesses,  wnich  lay  the  foundation  of  eter 
nal  discord ;  these  all,  like  weeds,  grow  and 
spread  under  the  decaying  plant  called  love,  till 
at  last  they  check  and  smother  it  entirely,  and 
leave  the  family  a  kind  of  hell  in  miniature. 

A  late  poet  expresses  himself  upon  this  subject 
with  great  elegancy  and  affluence  of  wit ;  whe 
ther  he  spake  feelingly  or  not,  I  cannot  say  : 

Thus  a  seeming  happy  pair 
Who  Hymen's  early  fetters  wear, 
In  public  fond  as  turtles  are. 

The  unwed  with  envy  their  caresses  view, 
But,  oh !  what  would  the  amaz'd  beholders  do, 
If  as  they  see  their  open  loves,  their  private  feuds 
they  knew  ? 

And  whence  proceeds  all  this,  and  ten  thou 
sand  times  more  than  heart  can  conceive,  or  pen 
set  down,  but  from  the  want  of  a  sincere  riveted 
affection  between  them  before  matrimony  ?  The 
man  that  marries  without  it  must  be  a  knave  ;  the 
woman  that  marries  without  it  must  be  a  fool ; 
and  let  me  not  give  hard  words  neither,  without  a 
sufficient  authority  for  it  j  but  I  will  make  it  out 
immediately. 

I  say,  that  man  must  be  a  knave.  No  honest 
man  will  promise  and  engage,  nay,  swear  to  do  a 
thing  which  he  is  fully  resolved  not  to  do,  or 
which  he  is  not  sure  he  is  able  to  perform,  and 
does  not  sincerely  intend  to  perform. 

In  the  terms  of  the  marriage  vow,  the  minister 
asks  the  man  these  concise  questions. 

Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded 
wife  ?  He  answers, — I  will. 

Wilt  thou  love  her? — I  will. 

Wilt  thou  live  with  her? — I  will. 

The  interrogation,"  Wilt  thou,"  is  understood 
as  much  as  if  the  minister  repeated  it  every  time ; 
and  though  he  answers  with  but  one  "  I  will,"  it  is 
as  effectually  understood  to  mean  a  particular 
answer  to  every  interrogation  as  if  it  was  repeated 
to  them  all,  and  the  meaning  is  the  same  ;  the 
man  can  by  no  means  come  off  of  it ;  no,  nor  the 
woman  either,  for  her  engagement  is  equally  firm 
and  binding. 

This  "  I  will,"  is  not  only  a  promise  obligatory, 
a  solemn  engagement  and  vow,  but  it  is  done  un 
der  the  sanction  of  religion,  and  of  an  ordinance  of 
God  ;  it  is  a  sacred  oath,  it  is  what  the  Scripture 
calls  the  oath  of  God,  and  the  married  man  may 
justly  say,  the  oath  of  God  is  upon  him  ;  in 
short,  every  time  he  says,  "  I  will,"  it  is  the  same 
thing — pardon  the  expression — as  to  say,  By  God 
I  will.  He  that  takes  this  solemn  oath,  without 
being  sure  he  can  sincerely  love  the  woman,  and 
so  perform  the  oath,  must  be  a  knave,  he  cannot 
be  an  honest  man ;  and  how  can  he  be  certain, 
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if  he  did  not  really  and  sincerely  love  her  before  ? 
1  think  the  case  is  plain,  and  answers  for  itself. 

Again,  take  the  woman's  obligation ;  her 
answers  are  the  same  to  questions  not  much 
differing ;  and  when  the  questions  are  summed 
up  ( I  need  not  repeat  them  here),  she  answers  i 
and  says,  or,  if  you  will,  she  answers  and  swears, 
as  above, — 

I  will. 

You  will !  What  will  you  do,  madam  ?  Will 
you  live  with  a  man,  and  lie  with  a  man,  you 
do  not  love  ?  As  I  said  before,  that  such  a  lady 
must  be  a  fool,  I  say  now  it  is  worse  ;  it  is  but  a 
kind  of  legal  prostitution,  in  the  plain  English 
of  it,  too  gross  and  wicked  to  express.  We 
must  not  say  she  is  a  whore,  because  the  law 
makes  it  a  literal  contract  and  marriage.  But 
God  forbid  I  should  ever  say  it  will  pass  for 
matrimony  in  heaven;  the  young  lady,  in  short, 
is  willing,  or  has  a  mind,  or  desires  (call  it  what 
you  please),  to  lie  with  a  man ;  and  she  takes  a 
fellow  that  is  just  in  the  same  condition,  under 
the  influence  of  some  lewd  appetite,  and  he 
desires  to  lie  with  a  woman.  They  are  both 
willing  to  gratify  their  vicious  part  in  the 
formality  of  a  legal  appointment,  and  so  they 
agree  to  marry  in  form,  and  they  are  called  man 
and  wife ;  as  such  she  throws  off  the  mask  of 
modesty,  goes  into  the  naked  bed  to  him,  or 
suffers  him  to  come  to  bed  to  her ;  and  as  they 
came  together  upon  the  mere  principles  of 
desire,  as  above,  so  they  act  the  several  excesses, 
and  all  the  conjugal  madnesses,  chamberings, 
and  wantonnesses,  mentioned  or  pointed  at 
above,  and  all  this  while  not  one  ounce  of 
affection,  not  a  grain  of  original,  chaste,  and 
riveted  love,  the  glory  of  a  Christian  matrimony, 
and  the  essential  happiness  of  life,  is  to  be  found 
between  them. 

Is  this  matrimony  ?  Is  this  a  marriage  made 
in  heaven  ?  Is  this  being  joined  together  ac 
cording  to  God's  holy  ordinance  ?  Forbid  it,  O 
heaven  !  that  I  should  call  it  by  that  honourable 
and  religious  title  :  on  the  contrary,  it  merits,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  give  my  judgment,  nothing 
less  or  more  than  the  title  of  a  matrimonial 
whoredom,  or,  at  least,  of  a  matrimonial  prosti 
tution. 

It   would    make   a  story  too    long    for    the 
present  work,   and   a  little    too    gross  for  my 
resolved  way  of  writing,  if  I  should  enter  into  a  | 
description  of  the  conjugal  conversation  of  two  j 
persons  coming  together  upon  this  loot,  that  is  i 
to  say,  of  mere  nature  and  the  promptings  of  thu  I 
sexes,  without  any  previous  and  personal  affec-  j 
tion ;    1   say,  to  describe   the   manner  of  their  | 
conversation  after  the  first  principles  of  their 
conjunction  are  evaporated  or  exhaled,  after  the 
fire  is  out,  and  the  combustible  matter  that! 
kindled   it   is  consumed;  when   the   vapour   isi 
exhaled,  the  airy  part  spent  and  evaporated,  and  i 
the  humid  part  fully  condensed,  how  coldly  they 
meet !      How   they   look   at  one  another   as  a ; 
surfeited,  cloyed  stomach  relishes  a  full-spread, 
table  !     How  they  nauseate  one  another  as  a  sick  i 
body  that  is  gorged  with  physic,  or  a  consumptive ' 
person  sick  of  his  cordials. 

How  their  very  mirth  is  dull  and  insipid,  and 
they  are  so  far  from  diverting  one  another  that 
their  happiness  consists  very  unhappily  in  being 


as  much  absent  from  one  another  as  they  can. 
Unwarily  talking  once. to  a  gentlewoman  of  my 
particular  acquaintance,  whose  circumstances  in 
matrimony,  though  very  good,  have  yet  a  defect 
of  this  kind  at  the  bottom.  "  Madam,"  said  1, 
"  you  are  very  happy  in  so  kind  a  husband,  so 
tender,  so  obliging ;  pray  let  us  have  his  company." 
The  gentleman  was  but  in  the  next  room,  and  I 
was  for  calling  him  in.  "  Let  him  alone,"  says 
she,  very  coldly,  "  let  him  alone ;  you  have  not  so 
much  of  his  company  as  I  have  ;  I  had  rather  be 
without  him  ;  he  would  have  made  any  woman 
in  England  a  good  husband  but  me." 

"  Why,  madam,"  said  I,  "  does  not  he  make 
you  a  good  husband?  We  are  all  of  opinion  he 
is  an  extraordinary  good  husband." — "  I  do  not 
know,"  says  she ;  "  it  may  be  I  am  not  so  good  a 
wife  as  I  should  be." — "  O  madam,"  said  I,  "  do 
not  say  so ;  I  believe  you  are  a  very  good 
wife." — "  Indeed,"  says  she,  "  I  am  not  so  good  a 
wife  as  I  should  be  ;  we  married  young,  and  the 
main  ingredient  was  wanting :  we  did  as  we 
were  bid,  but  we  were  never  troubled  much  with 
the  thing  called  love ;  and  I  find,  by  sad  expe 
rience,  wedlock  is  a  miserable  thing  without  it." 
"  Why,  madam,"  says  I,  "  your  circumstances 
are  good,  and  you  live  very  easy  on  both  sides." 

•'  That  is  true,"  said  she,  "  but  I  tell  you  the 
main  ingredient  is  wanting.  I  never  loved  him, 
and  I  always  thought  he  never  could  love  me, 
for,  indeed,  I  never  did  go  about  to  oblige  him, 
because  I  had  never  any  real  value  for  him." 

"  That  is  a  very  unhappy  case,  indeed,  madam," 
said  I. 

'  So  unhappy,"  says  she,  "  that  I  would  never 
advise  anybody  to  marry  without  they  know  on 
both  sides  how  things  stand  as  to  love,  for  it  is 
all  nothing  but  a  banter  to  talk  of  happiness 
without  it ;  they  that  do  not  love  before  they 
marry  will  never  be  happy  when  they  are 
married. " 

"  But,  madam,  you  have  been  long  married," 
said  I ;  "  mcthinks  kind  and  good  usage  on  both 
sides  should  have  made  love  by  this  time." 
11  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  do  in  other  folks," 

says  she,  "  but  it  is  not  so  with  me  ,  Mr.  W 

is  as  kind  and  tender  to  me  as  I  can  desire,  and 
vet  I  do  not  know  what  ails  me— -I  never  did,  and 
I  never  can  love  him  ;  it  will  not  do  ;  I  would 
advise  nobody  to  marry  before  they  love ;  let 
them  depend  upon  it,  if  they  do  not  love  before 
hand  they  will  never  love  afterwards ;  it  is  not 
to  be  done:  I  have  found  it  by  sad  experience." 
"  Why,  madam,"  says  I,  "  the  world  thinks 
you  are  a  mighty  happy  couple." 

«'  Why,  then,  we  have  cheated  the  world,"  says 
she,  "  as  we  did  one  Jinother  ;  for  I  can  assure 
you,  as  I  speak  to  you  in  confidence,  we  are  a 
very  unhappy  couple." 

"  Why,  madam,  you  do  not  quarrel,"  says  I. 
"  No,"  says  she,  "  never  ;  good  manners  and 
good  breeding  keep  us  from  that,  but  what  am 
all  those  negatives  to  make  a  couple  happy  ? 
There  is  no  happiness  without  love,  and  that  on 
both  sides.  Oh  !  "  says  she,  with  a  sigh,  and  so 
concluded  the  tiiM-oursc,  "  let  noboc.lv  marry  and 
come  together  without  love ;  it  is  nothing  but 
what  is  not  fit  to  name  without  it;  it  is  all 
scandalous  and  shameful ;"  and  so  we  called  up 
other  discourse,  /or  1  had  enough  of  it,  and  the 
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lady  fell  into  tears,  and  yet  she  confessed  all  the 
fault  was  her  own  too. 

And  what,  generally  speaking,  is  the  end  of  such 
preposterous  conjunfctions  as  this  was,  but  a  birth 
of  monsters  ?  Pardon  me.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
children  born  between  them  shall  be  monsters  in 
shape,  imperfect,  unfinished,  wanting  their  limbs, 
or  with  more  limbs  than  nature  directs,  as  in 
many  monstrous  births  is  the  case  ;  though  I 
could  say  some  pertinent  things  upon  that  sub 
ject  too",  if  the  age  could  bear  it:  but  my 
meaning  is,  these  conjunctions  generally  break 
out  in  monstrous  consequences;  family  confusions, 
violent  contentions,  unsufferable  passions,  raging 
at  one  another  in  vile  language,  quarrels,  feuds, 
fightings,  or  at  least,  insultings  of  one  another; 
in  all  which  they  act  furious  as  in  their  original 
gusts  of  another  kind,  reproaching  themselves 
with  that  very  criminal  part  which  brought  them 
together,  upbraiding  one  another  with  the  very 
things  which  threw  them  precipitantly  into  one 
another's  arms,  from  whence  proceeded  the  ruin 
they  bear.  These,  and  a  thousand  monstrous 
passions,  ungoverned  like  the  fire  of  their  early, 
blind  and  hasty  dosires,  are  the  effects  of  that 
preposterous  matrimony  that  is  contracted  upon 
such  foundations  as  these. 

How  is  it  possible  anything  but  this,  or  such 
as  this  can  be  the  issue,  since  when  the  first 
desires  are  gratified,  dislikes  and  aversions, 
hateful  regret  and  repentings,  as  naturally  succeed 
such  corrupt  and  half-born  love,  as  hatred 
succeeded  the  same  kind  of  affection  in  Ammon, 
when  he  had  ravished  his  sister,  and  which  made 
him,  as  it  were,  kick  her  down  stairs. 

A  true  affection  can  never  be  the  product  of 
a  vicious  inclination,  any  more  than  an  evil  tree 
can  bring  forth  good  fruit,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  work ;  a  chaste,  affectionate  em 
brace,  is  quite  another  thing ;  the  one  is  from 
heaven  formed  in  the  soul  for  the  good  of  man 
kind,  by  the  glorious  hand  of  a  beneficent  power, 
and  directed  for  the  propagation  of  a  chaste  and 
virtuous  breed,  fitted  with  inbred  original 
modesty  and  principles  of  virtue,  as  it  were, 
conveyed  by  blood  to  the  honour  of  the  very 
ordinance  of  matrimony  itself,  and  of  the 
primitive  institution  of  it  in  paradise.  Shall  we 
constitute  a  vicious  or  vitiated  desire  in  the 
room  of  love,  and  a  corrupt  combination  of  two 
inflamed  pieces  of  pollution  under  the  shelter  of 
legal  forms,  and  call  this  matrimony?  It  can 
produce  nothing  but  mischief  and  confusion,  the 
nature  of  the  thing  dictates  no  other. 

To  say  love  is  not  essential  to  the  form  of 
a  marriage  is  true ;  but  to  say  it  is  not  essential 
to  the  felicity  of  a  married  state,  and  consequently 
to  that  which  I  call  matrimony,  is  not  true  ;  and 
you  may  as  truly  say  that  peace  is  not  essential 
to  the  good  of  a  family,  as  that  the  harmony  and 
conjunction  of  souls  are  not  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  the  persons  joined  together. 

If  f'/c  man  or  woman  that  is  to  marry  do  not 
value  \vhether  they  are  happy  or  no,  or  whether 
they  live  with  the  person  they  are  to  marry  in  a 
state  of  war  or  peate,  always  jarring,  fighting, 
and  contending,  or  always  agreeing,  uniting,  and 
joining  in  their  desires  and  designs.  If  it  is 
indifferent  whether  they  are  as  doves  always 
brooding  under  one  another's  wings,  or  serpents 


hissing  at  and  stinging  one  another,  such  may 
marry  blindfold,  and  expect  the  consequences : 
such  a  woman  may  take  a  man  as  the  sow  takes 
the  boar  in  her  season,  merely  to  raise  a  litter, 
merely  to  gratify  her  brutal  part;  and  when  that 
is  gratified,  and  he  or  she  perhaps  surfeited  with 
the  person,  may  run  away  to  an  adulterous 
bargain  with  another,  for  the  mere  gust  of  variety, 
as  is  often  the  case.  In  short,  what  is  marrying, 
and  what  is  the  meeting  of  the  sexes,  where 
love  and  an  original  affection  is  not  concerned  ? 
it  is  too  wicked  to  mention,  too  vile  to  name ;  to 
describe  it  would  run  me  into  the  worst  sort  of 
levity,  and  I  must  talk  as  viciously  as  they  act 
that  do  so. 

Conceive  of  it  then  in  the  grossest  terms  you 
can,  in  terms  suited  to  the  beastly  part,  in  terms 
fitted  to  give  your  thoughts  the  greatest  disgust, 
and  to  fill  you  with  detestation  ;  for,  in  a  word, 
there  is  nothing  of  decency  or  modesty,  nothing 
chaste  or  virtuous,  can  be  said  about  it.  It 
is  true  everybody  that  does  marry  in  this  man 
ner  does  not  consult  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
and  do  not  perhaps  consider  what  they  are  doing. 

They  do  not  look  into  the  scandal  of  it,  or 
weigh  the  consequences— they  desire  a  man — 
that  is  indeed  the  fact ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  cannot  be  denied  :  but  the  lady  does 
not  consider  what  consequences  attend  its  being 
desired  in  such  a  manner — she  takes  the  thing  as 
it  appears— the  man  offers  to  her  upon  honour 
able  terms,  as  they  are  corruptly  called  ;  that  is, 
he  will  marry  her ;  she  neither  inquires  of 
herself  whether  he  is  the  man  of  her  choice, 
whether  she  loves  him,  and  upon  what  reason 
and  foundation  the  love  subsists,  whether  upon 
his  person  as  a  man,  or  his  merit  as  a  man  of 
virtue  and  sense.  But  she  ignorantly  passes 
over  these  things,  and  does  not  see  that  she  lies 
open  to  all  the  censure,  which,  1  say,  is  justly  due 
to  such  a  kind  of  matrimony. 

This  is  saying  as  much  in  her  favour  as  the 
case  will  admit,  as  much  as  indeed  it  is  possible 
to  say  for  her  :  but  let  her  strip  the  case  naked 
of  all  the  false  glosses  which  it  is  perhaps  covered 
with,  and  then  look  upon  it ;  or  let  her  look  into 
it  after  a  year  or  two,  worn  out  in  the  odd, 
uncouth,  retrogade  wedlock  that  she  is  engaged 
in,  and  then  she  will  see  with  other  eyes  ;  then 
she  will  see  she  wedded  a  worthless,  senseless, 
vain  and  empty  shadow  of  a  man,  in  gratification 
of  the  humour  which  she  was  at  that  time  in  for 
a  bedfellow  ;  that  she  has  the  man,  and  no  more, 
and  that  now  all  the  rest  is  wanting ;  that  she 
has  the  man  but  not  the  husband,  not  the  com 
panion,  not  the  obliging,  affectionate  relative 
that  she  ought  to  have  looked  for,  and  to  have 
fixed  her  choice  upon  ;  and  what  bitter  reproaches 
does  she  load  herself  with  when  she  sees  herself 
in  the  arms  of  a  fool  instead  of  a  man  of  sense, 
of  a  brute  and  a  boar  instead  of  a  man  of  breeding 
and  behaviour,  of  a  churl  and  a  fury  instead  of  a 
man  of  humour  and  temper ;  and  all  this  occa 
sioned  by  her  following  blindly  and  rashly  that 
young  wanton  inclination,  which  she  knew  not 
how  to  govern. 

This  is  treating  the  crime  with  tenderness  and 
the  criminal  with  pity,  that  must  be  confessed, 
i«nd  I  am  very  willing  to  do  so  in  compassion  to 
human  infirmity.  But  when  all  that  is  done,  I 
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must  be  allowed  to  say,  the  fact  deserves  the 
severest  reflection,  let  the  ignorance  or  rashness, 
or  whatever  other  infirmity  of  the  persons,  be 
pleaded  in  their  excuse. 

It  may  be  further  suggested,  that  sometimes 
these  unhappy  consequences  do  not  follow,  or,  if 
you  please,  it  is  not  always  so  bad.  But  this 
argues  nothing  in  favour  of  the  false  step  taken, 
or  the  gross  conduct  spoken  of.  Providence 
may,  in  compassion  to  the  infirmities  of  his 
creatures,  deal  with  them  better  than  they 
deserve,  and  may  mercifully  spare  the  punish 
ments  which  they  ought  to  expect ;  but  this 
mercy  is  far  from  a  reason  why  they  should 
offend ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  reason  why  they 
should  not. 

On  the  other  hand.  Now  view  but  the  felicity 
of  a  married  couple  engaged  before  marriage  by 
a  mutual,  a  sincere,  and  well  grounded  affection ; 
who  love,  and  know  why  they  do  so ;  love  upon 
the  solid  foundation  of  real  merit,  personal  vir 
tue,  similitude  of  tempers,  mutual  delights;  that 
see  good  sense,  good  humour,  wit,  and  agreeable 
temper  in  one  another,  and  know  it  when  they 
see  it,  and  how  to  judge  of  it ;  that  make  each 
the  object  of  a  reciprocal  choice,  and  fix  all  the 
view  of  their  future  felicity  in  the  possession  of 
the  person  so  loved ;  whose  affection  is  founded 
in  honour  and  virtue,  their  intentions  modest, 
their  desires  chaste,  and  their  designs  equally 
sincere. 

When  these  come  together,  there  is  matrimony 
in  its  perfection  ;  if  they  marry,  they  can  answer 
the  minister,  when  he  asks  them, —  Will  you  love 
him  ?  Will  you  love  her  ? — the  man  can  say,  I 
will,  because  I  do ;  I  will,  and  she  is  assured  I 
will ;  I  will,  for  she  highly  merits  all  my  affection. 

It  would  call  for  a  volume,  not  a  page,  to 
describe  the  happiness  of  this  couple.  Possession 
does  not  lessen,  but  heighten  their  enjoyments  ; 
the  flame  does  not  exhaust  itself  by  burning,  but 
increases  by  its  continuance  ;  it  is  young  in  its 
remotest  age ;  time  makes  no  abatement ;  they 
are  never  surfeited,  never  satiated ;  they  enjoy 
all  the  delights  of  love  without  the  criminal 
excesses ;  modesty  and  decency  guide  their 
actions,  and  set  bounds,  not  only  to  their  motions, 
but  to  their  desires  ;  and,  as  Milton  emphatically 
expresses  it  :— 

" Shall  to  his  wife  adhere, 

And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  soul." 

Mitt.  Par.  lib.  8,  fol.  214. 

Nothing  criminal  can  creep  in  between,  or 
among  the  pleasures  they  enjoy  ;  their  delights 
are  full,  yet  they  are  chaste,  temperate,  constant, 
and,  in  a  word,  durable. 

Their  children  are  like  their  parents,  as 
streams  are  from  fountains,  formed  in  the  mould 
of  virtue  and  modesty ;  not  furies  and  little 
devils,  that  partake  of  the  rage  they  were  formed 
in,  with  their  blood  boiling  before  it  comes  to  the 
consistency  of  its  due  vigour ;  but  they  hand 
down  virtue  to  their  posterity  by  the  due  course 
of  nature,  and  the  consequence  of  due  calmness 
and  serenity  in  their  own  spirits ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  humour  and  temper  descend  in  the 
line  of  families  as  well  as  diseases  and  distemper  ; 
it  is  a  just  encouragement  to  virtue  that  it  is  so, 
and  it  is  just  to  let  such  know  it  for  the  encour 
agement  of  their  good  conduct. 


How  blest  is  the  house  where  such  a  couple 
inhabit !  and  all  this  difference  flows  merely 
from  this  one  branch,  viz.  love  before  marriage ; 
love  is  the  constituting  quality  of  their  matrimony, 
the  reason  of  it,  the  foundation  on  which  it  was 
built,  and  the  support  of  it  after  it  was  built. 
Such  families  are  happy  by  the  mere  natural 
consequence  of  life ;  their  tempers  have  nothing 
in  them  to  form  any  discord  or  strife  from ;  they 
cannot  differ,  contend,  rage,  quarrel,  reflect, 
reproach,  provoke  ;  it  is  not  in  them ;  nature  has 
no  such  thwart  linesdrawn  over  their  constitution; 
they  are  united  in  good,  and  can  never  be  united 
in  evil  too  ;  these  contraries  would  not  illustrate, 
but  destroy  one  another  ;  in  a  word,  they  are  all 
love,  and  because  they  are  all  love,  there/ore 
their  behaviour  is  all  peace  ;  the  calm  is  in  the 
soul,  and  when  it  is  so,  there  never  can  be  a 
storm  in  the  mind  ;  love  is  not  in  them  a  passion, 
but  a  quality  ;  it  is  rooted  and  riveted  in  their 
very  beings,  they  have  a  disposition  to  it  in  their 
very  nature. 

This  being  a  settled  principle  in  them,  both 
natural  and  habitual,  it  comes,  of  course,  to 
exert  itself  in  the  article  of  matrimony.— 1. 
They  resolve  not  to  marry  but  where  they  are 
sure  and  fully  satisfied  they  can  love,  that  is  to 
say,  that  as  they  resolve  it  to  be  a  duty,  so  they 
resolve  to  practise  it. — 2.  In  order  to  this, 
prudence  directs  them  to  reject  every  offer  where 
love  does  not  concur  with  the  other  circumstances, 
and  make  the  person  perfectly  not  agreeable 
only,  but  the  object  of  their  sincere  and  complete 
affection,  and  that  upon  good  foundations  too. 

When  these  things  happen,  then  they  marry ; 
if  the  person  thus  married  meets  with  a  disap 
pointment,  us  how  often  is  the  sincerest  affection 
abused,  be  it  that  the  lady  marries  a  bad 
husband,  is  mistaken  in  the  object,  fixes  her  mind 
upon  an  unworthy  fellow  that  feigned  love,  and 
honour,  and  virtue,  in  his  addresses,  and  proves 
a  hypocrite  in  them  all ;  what  is  the  consequence? 
She  is  made  miserable  indeed,  and  wretchedly 
so;  but  we  do  not  see  the  house  made  a  bedlam  ; 
it  is  not  fire  on  one  side  and  tinder  on  the  other ; 
it  is  not 'sulphur  and  nitre,  which  meeting  makes 
thunder ;  the  brute  behaves  as  brutes  will ;  but 
the  poor  lady  mourns  ;  sees  herself  made  mi 
serable  by  the  man  she  loves ;  bears  it  as 
Christians  bear  remediless  sorrows,  perhaps  pines 
under  it  and  dies,  as  is  the  fate  of  many  a 
faithful,  tender,  and  affectionate  wife.  And  it  is 
the  same  thing  in  the  man ;  he  takes  a  lady,  in 
appearance  good ;  she  is  to  him  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  of  his  affection,  of  his  first  and  purest 
love,  whom  he  made  his  choice  before  marriage, 
and  places  his  delight  in  afterward :  but  as  none 
can  see  the  inside  and  soul  of  the  object,  she 
proves  a  piece  of  froth  and  vanity ;  is  idle, 
luxurious,  expensive,  thoughtless  in  her  affairs, 
cold  and  indifferent  in  her  atfection,  and,  at  last, 
loose  and  light ;  and,  in  a  word,  anything,  or 
everything,  that  is  foolish  and  wicked. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  anguish  of  his 
soul  at  the  disappointment.  He  had  fixed  his 
love  with  a  firm  and  riveted  force,  as  a  \vise  man 
would  and  ought,  long  before  lie  married  her, 
nay,  perhaps  before  he  courted  her;  he  had 
chosen  her  from  the  beautiful,  the  wealthy,  the 
virtuous,  and  the  good-humoured,  among  whom, 
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his  circumstances  being  good,  he  had  room  to 
choose. 

As  he  loved  before  marriage,  he  resolved  to 
love  her  afterwards,  because  he  was  sure  he 
should ;  and  thus  he  resolved  to  make  her  happy, 
and  make  himself  happy  in  having  her.  But 
how  is  he  disappointed  when  he  finds  a  traitor  in 
his  bosom,  a  fury  in  his  bed,  a  serpent  in  his 
arms,  that  neither  loves,  values,  nor  regards 
him.  That,  after  a  few  years,  or  perhaps  days, 
forgets  all  her  matrimonial  vows,  the  strongest 
ties  of  the  solemnest  oath  ;  thinks  of  nothing 
but  pleasure  and  folly,  despises  the  entreaties  of 
her  husband,  and,  at  last,  himself,  as  a  husband  ; 
and,  it  may  be,  closes  all  with  running  away  from 
him,  or  with  ruining  him,  breaking  both  his 
heart  and  his  fortunes  together. 

These  are  some  of  the  disasters  where  the 
love  is  on  one  side  without  the  other.  What 
must  then  be  the  consequences  where  it  is  of 
neither  side?  How  miserable,  how  distracted 
a  family  does  it  make  !  And  in  what  wretched 
doings  does  it  frequently  end.  To  marry  without 
affection  !  It  seems  to  be  like  two  bulls  chained 
together,  that  being  tied  so  close  as  that  th«t 
cannot  gore  and  kill  one  another,  yet  are  always 
striving  to  do  it,  wishing  to  do  it ;  and,  if  they 
break  the  bonds,  never  fail  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

I  cannot  think,  and  have  so  many  reasons  for 
my  opinion,  I  believe  I  shall  never  alter  it ;  I  say, 
I  cannot  think  the  marriage  can  be  lawful  where 
there  was  not  a  resolved,  settled  affection,  sin-» 
cerely  embraced  before  the  matrimony  was  con-i 
tracted.  I  will  not  follow  Mr  Milton,  and  carry 
it  up  to  this,  that  it  may  be  dissolved  again  upon 
that  single  account :  no,  no ;  I  shall  open  no 
doors  to  the  vitiated  wishes  of  the  times,  where 
men  would  have  marriage  be  a  stated  contract; 
where,  us  the  parties'  agreement  made  the 
bargain,  so  the  same  mutual  agreement  might 
dissolve  it ;  where,  as  insincere  love  joined  them, 
a  sincere  and  perfect  hatred  should  part  them 
again.  This  would  fill  the  world  with  confusion, 
would  pollute  the  ordinance  of  matrimony,  instead 
of  keeping  it  sacred  as  God's  holy  ordinance  ;  it 
would  make  marriage  a  stale,  a  convenience,  to 
gratify  the  sensual  part,  and  to  be  made  use  of  as 
a  thing  not  to  be  named ;  and  when  that  worst 
part  of  the  affections  was  satiated,  the  parties  be 
left  to  please  and  gratify  their  wicked  appetite 
with  variety. 

This  is  not  talking  like  Christians,  or  like  men 
of  virtue ;  no,  not  like  men  guided  by  human 
prudence,  or  by  civil  polity,  much  less  reason; 
for  this  would  corrupt  the  blood  of  families,  level 
mankind  with  one  another,  confound  order,  and, 
in  a  word,  fill  the  world  with  whoredom. 

No,  no  ;  if  you  will  rush  like  the  horse  into  the 
battle ;  if  you  will  be  mad,  and  follow  rashly, 
and  without  consideration,  the  raging  heat  of 
corrupt  inclination  only,  and  go  hoodwinked  and 
blinded,  you  must  take  the  consequences  to  your 
selves;  if  you  will  wed  without  affection,  you 
must  be  content  to  live  without  affection  ;  if  you 
come  madly  together,  you  must  expect  to  live 
madly  together  ;  as  King  Charles  said  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  when  he  had  married 
the  lord  chancellor's  daughter  in  private,  and 
would  have  disowned  her  in  public,  "  you  must 
drink  as  you  brew."  In  short,  the  bond  is  too 


sacred  to  be  broken  at  pleasure  ;  the  chain  too 
strong  for  the  two  bulls  to  break ;  as  you  are 
once  bound,  you  must  remain  in  bonds;  once 
in  Algiers,  and  ever  a  slave ;  nothing  releases 
you  but  a  redemption  by  death,  on  one  side  or 
other. 

How  foolish  then,  as  well  as  wicked  and  un 
lawful,  is  it  to  marry  before  you  love.  To  rush 
into  a  state  of  irrecoverable  life,  without  the  only 
article  that  can  make  it  tolerable.  They  that 
marry  without  affection  go  to  sea  without  a 
rudder;  launch  into  the  most  dangerous  ocean 
without  a  pilot,  and  without  a  compass.  Love 
Is  the  only  pilot  of  a  married  state ;  without  it 
there  is  nothing  but  danger  in  the  attempt, 
nothing  but  ruin  in  the  consequence. 

The  dirty  part  of  it  I  have  mentioned ;  and  I 
still  insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  not  a  matrimony 
of  a  right  kind.  To  me  it  is  no  matrimony  at 
all ;  but  a  corrupt,  rash,  hot-headed  (and  worse) 
bargain,  made  to  gratify  the  worst  part  of  the 
man  or  woman,  to  please  the  grossest  part  of  his 
constitution,  and  for  nothing  else.  Let  a  modest 
woman,  if  such  she  can  be,  stand  forth,  and 
answer  this  one  short  question  • — 

Pray,  madam,  what  do  you  marry  this  gentle 
man  for  ? 

She  cannot  say,  she  marries  him  to  take  care 
of  her  affairs,  as  is  generally  the  plea  of  the 
young  forward  widows,  for  she  is  a  maiden  lady, 
and  has  no  affairs. 

She  cannot  say,  she  marries  for  maintenance, 
for  she  is  rich,  and  has  a  plentiful  estate. 

She  cannot  say,  she  marries  for  affection,  for 
she  declares  she  does  not  love  him. 

She  cannot  say,  it  is  to  have  children,  for  she 
says  something  else  to  that,  of  which  our  next 
chapter  shall  speak  more  fully. 

Pray,  then,  what  do  you  marry  this  man  for  ? 
Her  answer,  if  she  will  speak  truth,  must  be 
this  : — Truly,  because  I  want  to  lie  with  a  man. 
Horrid  plea !  Is  this  a  just  reason  for  matri 
mony  ?  And  can  it,  be  honestly  called  matrimony ; 
whatever  it  may  be  called  in  the  sense  of  legal 
forms,  can  it  be  culled  so  in  the  sense  of  con 
science  and  of  honour  ?  Is  it  not  much  more 
proper  to  say,  it  is  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ? 

1  see  but  one  answer  that  can  be  given  to  this 
argument,  or  be  made  a  plea  for  this  kind  of 
matrimony,  and  this  is  a  coarse  one  for  either 
party,  1  confess,  but  much  more  so  for  the 
ladies,  viz. — That  marriage  is  said  to  be  ap 
pointed  to  prevent  fornication  ;  and  that  it  is  a 
scripture  direction  to  marry,  rather  than  to 
burn.  Let  them  that  marry  upon  this  foundation 
acknowledge  it  then,  and  tell  one  another  so 
beforehand,  and  see  how  the  tale  will  sit  on  the 
tongue  of  a  young  gentleman,  when  he  courts  a 
lady,  and  begins  to  address  her  thus  : — 

"  Madam,  1  have  a  great  desire  to  marry  you." 
"  Pray,  sir,"  says  she,  "  what  do  you  desire  me 
for?     toa  do  not  love  me,  I  hear." 

"  Why  no,  truly,"  says  he,  "  1  can't  say  I  have 
much  love  for  you,  or  tor  anybody  else.  ' 
"  Why  then  do  you  marry,  pray  ?"  says  she. 
"  Why,  madam,  to  tell  you  the  truth,''  says  he, 
"  I  want  a  woman,  and  1  am  loath  to  go   to  a 
whore,  so  I  will  supply  myself  in  a  lawful  way." 

This  would  be  very  impudent,  you'll  say,  it 
may  be  :  but  I  must  add,  it  is  honest,  and  much 
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honcster  than  to  swear  he  loves  her  above  all  the 
world,  damns  himself  over  and  over  if  he  don't ; 
tells  her  a  thousand  lies  to  draw  her  in,  and  when 
he  is  married,  tells  her  the  truth  in  a  brutish  and 
insolent  manner,  that  he  never  cared  one  far 
thing  for  her  ;  that  he  wanted  a  woman,  and  took 
her  for  his  convenience  ;  and  that  now  he  has 
had  his  fill  of  her,  she  would  greatly  oblige  him  if 
she  would  dispose  of  herself  out  of  his  way,  offer 
ing  her  one  of  his  garters  for  the  occasion. 

it  would  lead  me  into  the  grand  error  of  lan 
guage,  which  I  have  professed  to  avoid,  if  I  should 
pretend  to  give  this  wicked,  vile  part,  a  full  de 
lineation  ;  it  is  difficult  to  express  such  a  dirty 
subject  in  clean  words ;  and  therefore  I  avoid 
giving  the  ladies  the  anatomy  of  u  couple  come 
together  without  a  previous  affection  ;  or  the  dis 
courses  that  pass  between  them  when,  perhaps, 
one  side  or  other  are  disappointed  in  the  grand 
expectation.  It  would  surfeit  the  reader  to  hear 
a  certain  tradesman's  lady  call  her  husband  — 
dog,  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  she  married 
him  for  ?  Nor  should  I  mention  so  foul  a  story, 

did  nol  Mrs give  all  her  neighbours  leave 

to  hear  her  say  a  thousand  things,  in  plainer 
English,  to  him  every  day  of  a  grosser  kind. 

If  the  ladies  will  speak,  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  street  will  never  hold  their  tongues.  When 
the  secrets  of  the  bed-chamber  become  no  longer 
secrets,  and  the  wife  shall  publish  her  own  shame, 
who  can  she  think  will  conceal  it?  When  she 
ceases  to  blush,  who  will  blush  for  her  ? 

But  it  is  enough ;  let  us  touch  this  vile  part 
with  as  light  a  stroke  as  possible,  and  you  must 

be  content  to  go  without  the  modest  Lady  8 

B  — -'s  story  ;  as  also  the  diverting  complaint 
of  Madam  Arab. with  that  of  the  new-mar 
ried  Alderman s  lady,  and  several  more  ol 

the  discontented  part  of  this  modest  town,  unless 
you  please  to  get  an  account  of  them  from  their 
own  mouths,  which  they  are  most  ready  to  do  on 
all  occasions,  as  public  as  you  please,  men,  boys 
and  midwives,  being  present. 

This  is  the  effect  of  marrying  without  affec 
tion,  without  a  serious,  pre-engaged  soul,  without 
mutual  and  unfeigned  complaisance  and  delight 
one  in  another ;  in  a  word,  this  is  what  I  call 
matrimonial  whoredom ;  if  1  miscal  it,  let  me  be 
convinced  by  the  better  behaviour  of  the  persons, 
that  I  slander  the  state  of  life  thus  entered  into, 
and  then  I  shall  acknowledge  my  error  ;  and  il 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  of  me  before. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Or  MARRYING,  AND  THEN  PUBLICLY  PROFESSING 
TO  DESIRE  THEY  HAY  HAVE  NO  CHILDREN,  AND 
OF  USING  MEANS,  PHYSICAL  OR  DIABOLICAL,  TJ 
PREVENT  CONCEPTION. 

THAT  matrimony  was  instituted  for  the  regular 
propagation  of  kind,  I  have  noted  already,  and 
need  repeat  no  part  of  it ;  I  only  add,  that  the 
present  vitiated  humour  of  the  times  has  brought 
up  our  modern  wits  to  cavil  at  the  words  regular 
propagation.  They  will  allow  it  to  be  proper  for 
the  regularity,  but  not  essential  to  the  propaga 
tion,  and  so  they  would  have  matrimony  be  only 
taken  for  civil  regulation  of  government,  ap 
pointed  merely  by  humane  polity,  and  the  con 
trivance  of  statesmen,  to  keep  the  people  in  a 


;ind  of  formal  subjection  to  constitutions  and  go 
vernment,  and  to  make  the  lawyer*  work,  to  or 
der  inheritances  and  succession*,  as  they  think 
fit. 

For,  say  they,  in  the  Beginning  it  was  not  so  ; 
and  then  they  bring  us  the  story  of  Abraham  and 
lis  maid  Hagar,  Jacob  marrying  two  sisters,  and 
.hen  lying  with  both  their  maids,  and  the  like. 
These  examples,  they  say,  prove  that  propagation 
>eing  a  general  work,  ought  not  to  be  brought 
nto  bondage,  and  under  the  subjection  of  these 
constitution-regularities,  but  that  successions  and 
nheritances  should  be  wholly  patriarchal,  the  fa 
ther  dividing  his  substance  among  his  children, 
as  he  thinks  fit ;  and  then  they  add  Mr  Dry  den, 
a  lewd  poet,  upon  that  subject : 

"  When  man  on  many  multiplied  hi*  kind, 
£re  one  to  one  was  cursedly  conun'd." 

If  (were  upon  the  subject  of  polygamy  in  this 
chapter,  I  should,  perhaps  seasonably  too,  answer 
this  corrupt  way  of  reasoning  here  ;  but  it  may 
come  in  its  place  ;  at  present  my  thoughts,  and 
applications  are  another  way. 

The  laws  of  our  country,  and  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  which  we  pro 
fess,  have  united  their  force  to  lay  us  under  sub 
jection  to  this  part  of  constitution-government, 
as  those  men  call  it ;  and  be  it  right  or  wrong  in 
its  own  nature,  be  it  better  or  worse  in  itself,  and 
in  its  circumstances,  we  are  under  this  regulation 
born  in  the  reach  of  it,  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
our  country  bind  us  to  it,  and  there  is  no  room 
to  make  that  a  pretence ;  the  cavil  can  have  no 
force  among  us  in  this  nation. 

Let  me  cxplaiu  a  little  upon  this  subject,  and 
if  it  be  too  grave  1  shall  be  the  shorter,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  understood.  It  is 
plain,  whatever  silence  we  may  pretend  the  scrip 
ture  has  shown,  our  laws  have  determined  it  to  be 
fixed  fast  upon  us  ;  no  man  may  have  two  wires 
at  a  time  here. 

1.  Because  the  laws  of  the  land  forbid  it,  and 
make  it  criminal. 

2.  Because  both  the  man  and  the  woman  bind 
themselves  against  it  by  mutual  agreement,  and 
marry  positively  upon  that  condition. 

First,  The  laws  of  the  land.  Every  law  is,  as  I 
may  say,  of  our  own  making.  Every  man  is  bound 
by  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  he  is  bound  to  the 
obligation,  that  is,  to  obey  and  subject  himself  to 
them;  and  he  consents  in  the  making  to  submit 

j  to  the  punishment  in  case  of  a  breach  of  these 
laws.  The  parliament  is  a  true  representative 
of  the  whole  country ;  every  subject  is  present 
at  the  making  every  law  that  passes,  though  not 
personally,  yet  he  is  present  representatively  in 

I  his  representative,  and  actually  makes  every  law 
that  passes ;  he  consents  to  it,  und  submits,  or 
promises  to  submit  to  it ;  and  this  makes  his 
punishment  just  and  rational  too,  if  he  breaks 
the  law,  because  he  first  yielded  to  be  governed 
by  it. 

Now  the  laws  of  our  country  are  of  two  kinds 
in  this  case;  the  common  or  statute  law,  and  the 
divine  law,  which  we  call  conscience  ;  the  first 
makes  what  we  call  constitution,  and  is  founded 
upon  what  our  legislature  supposed  to  be  the 
meaning  and  design  of  the  laws  of  God ;  for  the 
legislative  authority  of  our  country  never  are  in- 
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tended  to  contradict  either  the  law  of  nature  or 
the  divine  law. 

As  then  the  laws  of  our  country  enjoin  it. 

As  these  laws  of  our  country  are  consonant  to, 
or  at  least  are  supposed  to  be  founded  upon,  the 
laws  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

And  as  we  are  all  bound,  as  members  of  the 
constitution,  to  submit  to  and  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  our  country. 

And,  lastly,  we  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  God 
to  obey  the  lawful  authority  of  that  government 
and  country  we  live  under. 

So  by  all  these  obligations  we  are  obliged 
against  polygamy,  and  it  would  be  a  sinful  excur 
sion  for  us  to  come  into  it. 

Secondly,  Because  both  the  man  and  the  wo 
man  bind  themselves  against  it  by  mutual  agree 
ment,  and  marry  positively  upon  that  condition. 

What  we  are  mutually  engaged  by  contract  to 
perform,  and  which  it  is  lawful  to  perform,  it  is 
unlawful  for  us  not  to  perform.  It  is  a  vulgar, 
but  well-founded  proverb  or  proverbial  saying, 
every  honest  man  is  as  good  as  his  word.  Cer 
tainly  a  mutual  compact  is  mutually  obliging ; 
nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  force 
in  it,  for  the  man  knows  he  marries  upon  that 
condition  ;  if  not,  let  him  but  tell  his  wife  he  will, 
notwithstanding  his  agreement,  marry  another 
while  she  is  living  ;  and  let  him  see  who  will  take 
him  upon  those  terms  ;  if  the  lady  consents  to  it, 
that's  another  case.  I  shall  then  say  this  only, 
viz.  that  he  does  not  offend  her ;  he  commits  no 
breach,  no  trespass  upon  her ;  as  to  his  disobeying 
and  breaking  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  country, 
let  him  answer  for  that  where  those  things  are  to 
be  answered  for ;  but  as  to  his  wife,  he  does  her 
no  wrong,  if  he  takes  ten  wives  together,  because 
she  consented  to  it,  and  took  him  under  the  ex 
press  condition. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  true  state  of  the  case,  and 
confirms  this  point ;  that  let  us  pretend  to  what 
excuse  we  will  for  polygamy,  from  the  pretended 
silence  of  the  Scripture,  yet  we  are  effectually 
prohibited  and  foreclosed  by  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  by  our  voluntary  consent,  expressed  in  the 
solemnest  of  all  oaths,  the  marriage  contract. 

Being  then  under  the  obligation  of  single- 
handed  matrimony,  let  us  talk  of  it  as  it  lies,  and 
go  back  to  where  we  left  off.  This  matrimony 
is  at  least  the  only  lawful,  established,  and  regular 
means  of  propagation  of  the  species.  All  births 
out  of  this  circle  are,  as  it  was  in  the  old  Jewish 
constitution,  out  of  God's  congregation,  for  a  bas 
tard  was  excluded  to  the  fourth  generation  ;  and 
all  our  births  extra  matrimonial,  or,  as  the  Scots 
call  it,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blankets,  are 
spurious,  illegitimate,  and  given  up  to  the  re 
proach  of  bastardy,  esteemed  corrupt  in  blood, 
and  carry  the  blot  or  blend  in  the  escutcheon  to 
the  end  of  time,  so  that  the  brand  is  indelible  ; 
no  time,  no  merit  of  persons,  no  purchase  of 
honours  or  titles,  can  wipe  out  the  remembrance 
of  it. 

This  then  being  the  case,  I  need  not  tell  the 
ladies  that  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  are 
allowed,  with  honour  and  reputation,  to  bring 
forth  children  ;  it  is  the  only  protection  to  their 
characters  when  they  are  with  child,  viz.  that  they 
have  a  father  for  it ;  that  it  was  born  in  wedlock  ; 
such  a  young  lady  is  big  with  child,  there  scandal 


j  begins  to  open  its  mouth.  Well,  what  then,  she 
is  married  !  There's  an  immediate  answer  that 
stops  everybody's  mouth  ;  and  the  virtue  of  the 
lady  is  no  more  struck  at,  nor  can  be ;  for  it  is 
the  road  of  nature,  joined  with  the  direction  and 
limitation  of  the  law,  and  that  as  well  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  ;  of  which  at  large  in  its  place. 

But  how  then  comes  it  to  pass  that  people 
marry  that  would  have  no  offspring?  And  from 
what  principles  do  these  people  act  who  marry, 
and  tell  us  they  hope  they  shall  have  no  chil 
dren  ?  This  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  unwarrant 
able  and  preposterous  things  that  I  can  think  of 
in  all  the  articles  of  matrimony  ;  nor  can  I  make 
out— if  I  were  to  set  up  to  defend  it,  I  say,  I 
could  not  for  my  life  make  it  out  that  there  is 
the  least  pretence  in  it  to  honesty,  or  to  modesty, 
nay,  I  would  not  undertake  to  justify  the  morality 
of  it. 

But  let  us  first  see  if  it  can  be  reconciled  to 
modesty  ;  for  that  is  the  particular  point  I  am 
upon,  and  whether  it  does  not  come  justly  under 
the  reproach  of  the  matrimonial  whoredom  that  1 
am  speaking  of. 

If  you  should  come  to  a  lady  of  the  greatest 
modesty  and  virtue  in  the  world,  and  put  it  close 
to  her  upon  any  weighty  part  of  the  subject,  as 
about  settlements,  inheriting  estates,  and  the  like, 
she  would  not  scruple,  though  perhaps  with  some 
little  reluctance,  at  that  kind  of  the  question,  that 
she  expects  to  have  children  when  the  gentleman 
and  she  comes  together.  Modesty  obliges  the 
lady  to  shun  and  avoid  the  discourse  as  much  as 
she  can  ;  but  she  tacitly  owns  she  is  to  be  under 
stood  so  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  ;  and  if 
she  is  talked  to  among  her  own  sex,  where  she 
could  be  free,  and  they  were  so  weak  as  to  ask 
her  such  a  question,  which  I  think  few  women 
would  do,  as,  whether  she  expected  to  have  any 
children,  she  would  say,  "  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  what 
do  you  think  I  marry  for  else?" 

Now  take  a  married  life,  with  all  its  addenda 
of  family  cares,  the  trouble  of  looking  after  a 
household,  the  hazard  of  being  subject  to  the  hu 
mours  and  passions  of  a  churlish  man,  and  par 
ticularly  of  being  disappointed,  and  matching  with 
a  tyrant  and  a  family-brute  ;  with  the  still  more 
apparent  hazard  of  being  ruined  in  fortune  by 
his  disasters  if  a  tradesman,  by  his  immoralities  if 
a  gentleman,  and  by  his  vices  if  a  rake:  I  say, 
what  woman  in  her  senses  would  tie  herself  up  in 
the  fetters  of  matrimony,  if  it  were  not  that  she 
desires  to  be  a  mother  of  children,  to  multiply 
her  kind,  and,  in  short,  have  a  family  ? 

If  she  did  not,  she  would  be  next  to  lunatic 
to  marry,  to  give  up  her  liberty,  take  a  man  to 
call  master,  and  promise  when  she  takes  him  to 
honour  and  obey  him.  What !  give  herself  away 
for  nothing  !  mortgage  the  mirth,  the  freedom, 
the  liberty,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  her  virgin 
state,  the  honour  and  authority  of  being  her  own, 
and  at  her  own  dispose,  and  ail  this  to  be  a  bar 
ren  doe,  a  wife  without  children ;  a  dishonour 
to  her  husband,  and  a  reproach  to  herself !  Can 
any  woman  in  her  wits  do  thus  ?  It  is  not  indeed 
consistent  with  common  sense. 

Take  it  then  on  the  man's  side,  it  is  the  same 
thing.  I  have  known  indeed  a  man  pretend  to 
profess  such  an  aversion  to  children  in  the  house, 
and  to  the  noise  and  impertinences  of  them,  as  he 
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called  it,  that  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
them.  But  then  this  man  did  not  pretend  to 
marry  ;  and  so  far  he  was  in  the  right ;  his  con 
duct  was  congruous,  and  consistent  with  itself, 
and  he  was  all  of  a  piece. 

N.  B.  But  then  pray  note,  by  the  way,  this 
man  married  afterwards,  and  then  he  was  ready 
to  hang  himself  that  he  had  no  children ;  that  he 
was  not  like  other  families  ;  that  he  looked  like  a 
house  that  heaven  had  blasted  ;  that  others  had 
children  enough,  and  some  more  than  they  could 
keep,  but  he  that  had  a  plentiful  fortune,  a  beau 
tiful  woman  to  his  wife,  and  both  of  them  in  health 
and  years  suitable,  should  be  barren. 

After  some  time,  that,  as  if  to  punish  his  unjust 
aversions,  bis  wife  was  withheld  child-bearing, 
she  brought  him  two  sons  at  a  birth  ;  the  man 
was  overjoyed  and  thankful  for  them,  and  the 
fondest  father  in  the  world  :  Thus  he  stood  re 
proved  for  his  former  error,  and  was  a  living  wit 
ness  against  himself. 

The  first  part  of  his  conduct  was  scandalously 
wrong,  as  I  have  said  ;  the  aversion  to  children 
was  unnatural ;  but  then  he  acted  the  rational 
part  so  far,  that  he  did  not  marry.  But  for  a 
man  or  woman  to  marry,  and  then  say,  they  de 
sire  to  have  no  children,  that  is  a  piece  of  prepos 
terous  nonsense,  next  to  lunacy. 

If  A.G.,a.  grave  jester  at  matrimony,  who  tells 
us  it  is  the  only  reason  he  docs  not  marry,  that 
boasts  the  ladies  are  every  day  dying  for  him,  and 
that  he  would  marry  but  that  he  hates  children  ;  I 
say,  if  he  will  please  to  have  one  of  those  modern 
witted  ladies  that  desires  to  marry,  but  would 
have  no  children,  they  may  certainly  marry,  and 
yet  resolve  upon  the  wholesome  negative  between 
them  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  viz.  to  number 
fifty,  or  thereabouts  ;  and  it  is  great  odds  but 
they  may  obtain  the  seeming  answer  to  their  re 
quest,  and  go  barren  to  the  grave. 

But  if  any  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  ladies 
who  make  those  pretences,  let  the  gentleman  who 
has  a  mind  to  try  them  effectually,  and  who  pro 
fesses  to  love  a  pretty  lady's  conversation,  but 
hates  this  foolish  thing  called  coition,  as  Religio 
Medici  calls  it ;  I  say,  let  him  put  (origin)  upon 
himself,  and  then  court  one  of  those  chaste  would- 
be-barren  ladies,  and  see  if  any  one  of  them  will 
take  hun.  My  word  for  them,  and  no  venture 
neither,  not  one  of  them  would  care  to  be  seen  in 
his  company. 

Sir  Roger  1'Estrange,  in  his  JEsop  in  the  mo 
ral  of  one  of  his  fables,  has  this  short  story  very 
well  to  my  purpose :  "  Well  I  I  am  undone," 
says  a  certain  grave  widow  lady  to  another  lady 
of  her  iutimacy  ;  "  I  am  undone,  I  say,  for  want 
of  a  good,  honest,  understanding,  sober  man,  to 
look  after  my  affairs.  Everybody  cheats  me,  no 
body  will  pay  me  ;  Mr has  left  me  in  good 

circumstances,  but  it  is  all  abroad  in  debts  and 
accounts ;  and  I  am  but  a  woman,  and  every 
body  imposes  upon  me  ;  what  shall  I  do?  I  think 
verily,  if  I  could  but  find  such  a  person  as  I  really 
want,  I  should  be  almost  tempted  to  matrimony. 
But  then  that  ugly,  nauseous  business  of  a  hus 
band  and  a  bedfellow,  and  the  rest  of  it.  I  pro 
fess  my  stomach  turns  at  the  thoughts  of  it ;  the 
very  mention  of  it  makes  me  sick ;  it  puts  me 
quite  on"  all  my  thoughts  again,  so  that,  in  short, 
I  shall  be  ruined  ,  I  know  not  what  to  do. 


Well !  however,  as  she  had  told  her  mind  to 
he  other  lady,  and  bid  her  think  of  it,  and  find 
iut  such  a  man  for  her,  if  she  met  with  anything 
uitable  to  her  circumstances,  the  lady  comes  to 
her  one  day  full  of  joy,  and  big  with  the  disco - 
ery. 

"  Oh  child,"  says  she,  "  I  have  thought  of  what 
•ou  told  me  the  other  day  about  your  circum 
stances,  I  have  found  a  man  that  will  fit  you 
every  way  to  a  tittle  :  so  grave,  so  sober,  so  ho 
nest,  you  can  never  put  yourself  into  better 
lands ;  he  is  a  master  of  business,  and  bred  to  it ; 
ic  understands  accompts,  making  leases,  letting 
'arms,  knows  everything,  and  in  short,  you  can 
never  have  such  an  opportunity  while  you  live  ; 
or  he  will  suit  your  other  proposal  too,  about 
that  usual  affair  of  matrimony ;  you  understand 
me,  madam  ;  I  can  assure  you,  he  will  never  dis 
turb  you  that  way,  he  has  no  thoughts  of  that 
kind,  nor  is  he  in  a  condition  for  it." 

The  lady  heard  her  with  smiles  till  she  comes 
to  the  very  last  words,  when  she  turns  up  her 
nose  with  a  snuff.  "  Away  !  away  !"  says  she, 
"  I  thought  you  had  known  better  than  that  too  ; 
I  love  the  virtue,  as  I  told  you,  but  I  bate  the 
infirmity." 

Now  when  I  shall  see  any  one  of  those  ladies 
who  are  for  marrying,  but  "say,  they  hope  they 
shall  have  no  children ;  I  say,  when  I  shall  see 
them  marry  an  origin,  or  such  a  man  as  this  lady 
recommended  to  her  friend,  and  knowing  him  to 
be  such,  then  1  shall  no  longer  doubt  their  sin 
cerity. 

Or  when  one  of  those  ladies,  professing  an 
aversion  to  children,  shall  also  maintain  an  aver 
sion  to  matrimony  because  of  it,  and  shall  reject 
all  the  best  offers,  the  handsomest  gentlemen, 
suitable  settlements,  agreeable  figures,  and  the 
like,  and  resolve  the  celibacy  of  her  life,  purely 
because  she  would  have  no  children  ;  this  indeed, 
however  it  may  reflect  upon  her  sense  and  her 
wisdom,  will  yet  reflect  nothing  upon  her  virtue, 
or  upon  her  sincerity,  because  she  acts  according 
to  her  professed  sentiments  ;  and  all  her  con 
duct  is  of  a  piece. 

But  16  pretend  to  all  this  aversion  for  children, 
to  nauseate  the  nursing,  the  watching,  the  squal 
ling,  the  fatigue  of  bringing  up  children,  which, 
as  they  call  it,  makes  a  woman  a  slave  and  a 
drudge  all  her  days ;  to  be  perpetually  exclaim 
ing  against  this,  and  then  marry,  what  must  we 
call  this  t 

For  a  young,  handsome,  and  agreeable  lady, 
with  all  the  blushes  and  modesty  of  her  virgin 
years  about  her,  and  under  the  best  of  education, 
to  marry,  go  naked  to  bed,  and  receive  the  man, 
as  it  were,  in  her  arms,  and  then  say,  she  hopes 
she  shall  have  no  children,  and  she  desires  to  have 
no  children,  this  is  a  language  I  cannot  under 
stand  ;  it  will  bear  no  modest  construction  in  my 
thoughts,  and,  in  a  word,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
that  she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  lying  with  a 
man,  but  would  not  have  the  least  interruption 
from  her  usual  company  keeping,  the  jollity  and 
mirth  of  her  younger  years;  that  she  would  not 
abate  her  pleasures,  she  would  not  be  confined 
at  home,  or  loaded  with  the  cares  of  being  a 
mother. 

In  a  word,  she  would  have  the  use  of  the  man, 
but  she  would  not  act  the  part  of  the  woman ; 
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she  would  have  him  be  the  husband,  but  she 
would  not  be  a  wife,  and,  if  you  bear  the  blunt 
style  that  some  people  put  it  into,  she  would 
only  keep  a  St n. 

There  is  indeed  no  dissembling  the  matter,  it 
is  neither  better  nor  worse  ;  she  would  please  her 
appetite  with  the  bare  brutal  part,  but  would  be 
freed  from  that  which  she  calls  the  trouble  of 
matrimony,  child-bearing ;  which,  by  the  way, 
the  most  virtuous,  modest,  chaste,  and  valuable 
ladies  in  the  world,  have,  in  all  ages,  esteemed  to 
be  the  blessing  of  a  married  life. 

I  remember  there  was  an  example  of  a  lady  in  a 
certain  neighbouring  country,  who  married  a 
person  of  quality,  but  conditioned  with  him  not 
to  cohabit  for  a  certain  time,  I  think  it  was  for  a 
year  or  two ;  and  the  reason  she  gave  for  it  was, 
that  she  would  not  spoil  her  shape ;  but  then,  as 
above,  she  conditioned  not  to  cohabit,  and  yet 
when  she  did  cohabit,  her  lord  did  not  find  her 
so  chaste,  or  that  her  virtue  was  of  so  much 
value  to  her  as  her  beauty  ;  and  she  ventured,  if 
fame  lies  not,  the  spoiling  her  shape,  in  an  ex 
traordinary  manner,  when  she  declined  the  en. 
joyment  of  her  own  husband,  and  ran  the  risk  of 
her  small  waist  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  that 
part  is  not  to  the  present  case. 

In  all  the  examples  I  have  met  with,  where  the 
conduct  of  the  person  has  been  justifiable,  they 
have  joined  to  their  aversions  for  child-bearing 
the  proper  remedies,  namely,  abstinence  from  the 
men  ;  if  the  lady  that  desires  to  be  no  breeder, 
keeps  herself  single  and  chaste  ;  if  she  preserves 
her  virtue  and  remains  unmarried,  I  have  no 
more  to  say,  let  it  be  to  her  as  she  desires  ;  no 
doubt  she  will  not  be  troubled  with  children  if 
'she  knows  not  a  man;'  if  she  withholds  the 
means,  nature  will  certainly  withhold  the  end,  and 
if  she  dies  virtuous,  I  warrant  her  she  dies  barren. 

But  here  is  a  farther  and  yet  more  fatal  mis 
chief  attending,  and  which,  if  the  wish  is  real,  as 
1  am  to  suppose  it  is,  I  see  no  room  to  forbear 
suggesting,  that  she  will  certainly  use  some  means 
to  prevent  it.  The  truth  is,  there  is  not  much 
sense  in  the  discourse  without  it,  as  there  is  no 
honesty  with  it :  for  what  can  a  woman  say  to 
herself  that  lies  with  a  man  every  night,  and  yet 
really  wishes  and  desires  to  have  no  children  ? 
It  is  most  natural  to  say,  why  I  must  either  take 
some  method  or  other  with  myself,  or  I  shall 
certainly  be  with  child. 

A  certain  lady,  not  4a  hundred  miles  from  St 

Ann's ,  and  who  was  one  of  the  merry  club, 

called  "The  Assembly  of  Barren  Does,"  had  an 
unpleasant  dialogue  with  a  friend  of  hers,  who 
she  thought  to  be  a  privy-councillor  of  hell,  but 
proved  not  quite  wicked  enough  for  her,  upon 
this  very  subject;  another  lady  being  present, 
who  protested  against  the  proposals,  though  she 
was  not  averse  to  the  thing  for  which  they  were 
proposed. 

Lady,  O  cousin,  says  the  first  lady  that  was 
newly  married,  I  am  g'lad  to  see  you,  for  I  want 
sadly  to  talk  with  you  a  little. 

COM.  Well,  child,  what  is  the  matter,  are  you 
with  child  yet? 

Lady.  No,  thank  God,  I  am  not,  but  I  am 
ready  to  die  with  the  thoughts  of  it. 

COM.  Why  so  frighted,  child ;  what  is  the 
matter  1 


Lady.  O  !  I  would  not  be  with  child  for  all  the 
world. 

Cou.  Not  with  child,  and  not  for  all  the  world. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady.  I  mean  as  I  say ;  if  I  am  with  child  I 
am  undone. 

Cou.  Why,  what,  are  you  afraid  of  ?  I  warrant 
you  have  a  notion  that  you  shall  die  with  the  first 
child,  have  not  you  ?  Whv  all  the  young  mar 
ried  women  fancy  so. 

Lady.  No,  no,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with 
that,  I  might  do  as  well  as  other  women  for  that ; 
but  it  is  an  odious,  hateful  thing,  I  abhor  the 
thoughts  of  it. 

Cou.  I  never  heard  the  like.  Why,  what  did 
you  marry  for  ? 

Lady.  Nay,  that's  true ;  but  every  woman  that 
marries  is  not  with  child  presently. 

COM.  No,  not  presently,  no  more  are  you.  Why 
you  have  been  this  half  year  almost  1 

Lady.   Yes,  seven  months. 

COM.  And  not  with  child  !  Why,  what  have 
you  been  doing  all  this  while  1  Why,  it  may  be, 
you  will  never  have  any  1 

Lady.  Oh  !  if  that  could  but  happen,  I  should 
be  happy  then. 

COM.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Are.  you  in  ear 
nest  ? 

Lady.  Yes,  I  am  in  earnest ;  I  would  give  five 
hundred  pounds  if  I  could  be  sure  never  to  have 
any. 

COM.  I  could  have  given  you  an  infallible 
method  to  have  prevented  it  a  little  while  ago. 

Lady.  What  was  it,  cousin  ?  La !  you  would 
oblige  me  infinitely  ;  it  is  not  too  late  yet,  is  it  t 

COM.  My  method  was  this,  child,  not  to  have 
been  married. 

Lady.  Phoo,  that's  saying  nothing ;  besides,  you 
know  1  had  a  mind  to  marry. 

COM.  Ay,  cousin,  I  know  you  had,  and  to  be 
with  child  too,  as  well  as  other  women,  Why 
not? 

Lady.  No,  I  vow  and  swear  to  you,  I  always 
had  an  aversion  to  the  very  thoughts  of  children. 

COM.  Nay,  then  you  should  never  have  mar 
ried. 

Lady.  Well,  but  I  could  not  help  that ;  I  tell 
you  1  had  a  mind  to  have  a  husband. 

COM.  1  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you,  cousin. 
Why,  if  you  had  a  mind  to  lie  with  a  man,  you 
might  be  sure  you  would  be  with  child;  prithee 
do  not  talk  so  simply  ;  why  you  make  a  child  of 
yourself,  as  if  you  understood  nothing. 

Lady.  But,  cousin,  is  there  no  way  to  prevent 
it  now  1 

Cou.  To  prevent  it  now  !  Let  me  see,  you 
say  you  are  sure  you  are  not  with  child  yet. 

Lady.   Yes,  I  am  sure  I  am  not. 

COM.  Why,  then,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  shall 
prevent  it. 

Lady.  Oh  how,  cousin  !  Do  tell  me  that  va 
luable  secret. 

Cow.  Why,  do  not  let  Mr come  to  you 

any  more,  child. 

Lady.  Pshaw,  that — that  will  not  do.  How 
can  I  help  it  ? 

COM.  Why  cannot  you  pretend  indisposition, 
and  lie  away  from  him. 

Lady.  Ay,  that  is  true,  but  that  is  not  the 
thing,  I  cannot  abide  that  neither ;  that  would 
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be  parting  beds :  no,  I  cannot  think  of  that  nei 
ther  ;   I  cannot  abide  to  lie  away  from  him. 

Cou.  You  are  a  pretty  gentlewoman  indeed  ; 
you  would  not  be  with  child,  and  yet  you  woulc 
lie  with  a  man  every  night.  Is  not  that  the  case 
now  ? 

Lady.  Why,  truly,  I  cannot  say  but  it  is  a  lit- 
tie  of  the  case.  But  what  can  I  do  ? 

Cou.  Nay,  I  do  not  know ;  you  must  even  run 
the  venture,  as  I  suppose  you  do,  and  as  other 
women  do. 

Lady.  Then  I  shall  certainly  be  with  child ; 
and  what  will  become  of  me  then  ? 

Cou.  Become  of  you  ?  Why,  you  will  be  brought 
to  bed,  have  a  fine  boy,  and  half  a  dozen  more 
after  that,  and  do  bravely,  as  your  neighbours  do, 
and  as  your  mother  did  before  you,  child. 

Lady.  La  !  cousin,  you  distress  my  very  soul ; 
I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  it. 
Cou.  There  is  no  help  for  it,  child. 
Lady.   Sure  there  is,  cousin ;  something  may 
be  done  .-   I  heard  of  one  Mrs  Pleas — t  that  did. 

Cou.  Why,  you  little  devil,  you  would  not  take 
physic  to  kill  the  child,  would  you,  as,  they  say, 
she  did? 

Lady.  No,  but  there  may  be  things  to  prevent 
conception  ;  is  there  not  1 

Cou.  Why,  look  you,  let  me  see,  I  do  not 
know.  (Here  she  mutes  as  if  to  consider  of  it,  and 
that  she  knew  of  some  measures  that  migi'it  be  taken 
to  answer,  j 

Lady.   Do,  cousin,  if  it  be  possible* 
Cou.  Nay,  since  you  are  so  much  in  earnest. 
Lady.   Indeed,  I  am  in  earnest. 
Cou.  Why,  there  are  things  to  be  taken  to — 
Lady.   What,  to  make  folks  miscarry.     Oh  !  I 
would  not  do  that  neither  ;  I  dare  not  do  that. 

COM.  What  !  you  mean  to  prevent  your  being 
with  child,  1  suppose. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  I  do  mean  that,  but  I  would  not 
take  things  to  destroy  the  child,  that  would  be 
murder.  1  would  not  do  that  by  no  means,  cou- 
. 

Cou.  Why  look  ye,  child,  I  would  not  deceive 
you  ;  it  is  the  same  thing 
Lady.   What  do  you  mean? 
Cou.  Why,  I  mean  as  I  say ;  I  tell  you  it  is 
the  same  thing,  child. 

Lady.  What !  the  same  thing  to  prevent  a 
conception  as  to  destroy  the  child  after  it  is  con 
ceived  ;  is  that  the  same  thing  ? 

Cou.   Yes,  I  say  it  is  the  same  thing. 
Lad>j.  Explain  yourself,  cousin,  for  I  do  not 
understand  you,  indeed ;  it  does  not  seem  the 
same  thing  to  me. 

Cou.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  you  would  pre- 
rcnt  your  having  any  children,  though  you  nnr- 
rird  according  to  God's  holy  ordinance ;  which 
ordinance,  as  the  office  of  matrimony  tells  you, 
was  appointed  for  that  very  end ;  to  take  medi 
cines,  therefore,  to  prevent  or  to  destroy  that  con 
ception,  are  equally  wicked  in  their  intention,  and 
t  is  the  end  of  everything  that  makes  it  good 
or  evil ;  the  rest  differs  only  in  the  degree. 

Lady.  I  cannot  understand  your  niceties;  I 
would  not  be  with  child,  that  is  all ;  there  is  no 
i.inn  in  that,  I  hope. 

Cou.  That  is  not  all  the  case,  child  :  though 
[  do  not  grant  that  there  is  no  harm.  Now  you 


have,  as  I  said,  married  a  man,  and  he  no  doubt 
desires  and  expects  children  by  you. 

Lady.  Yes,  Mr  C is  mighty  desirous  to 

have  children. 

Cou.  And  what  do  you  think  he  would  say  to, 
or  think  of  you,  if  he  knew  you  would  be  taking 
physic  to  prevent  your  being  with  child. 

Lady.  He  would  be  very  angry,  I  believe  in 
deed,  very  angry. 

Cou.  Ay,  and  have  very  ill  thoughts  of  you, 
I  venture  to  say  that  to  you,  child ;  therefore  be 
cautious,  and  act  very  warily  in  what  you  do. 

Lady.  Well,  cousin,  and  so  I  will,  but  that  is 
not  the  case,  I  do  not  fear  his  knowing  it ;  but 
as  to  what  you  were  saying  before. 

Cou.  Why,  as  I  said  before,  I  say  again,  your 
taking  physic  beforehand  to  prevent  your  being 
with  child  is  wilful  murder,  as  essentially  and  as 
effectually  ns  your  destroying  the  child  after  it 
was  formed  in  your  womb. 

Lady.  How  can  that  be  ?  when  there  is  no 
thing  to  destroy.  I  can  destroy  nothing. 

Cou.   The  difference,  as  I  said  before,  lies  only 

in  the  degree  ;  for  example 

Lady.  Ay,  pray  let  me  have  an  example ;  for 
I  do  not  reach  it  indeed. 

Cou.  Why  thus ;    you    was    with    Mr 

your  husband  last  night ;  I  will  suppose,  then,  that 
if  you  do  nothing  to  injure  it,  and  though  \<u 
were  never  to  lie  with  him  more,  you  would  be 
with  child. 

Lady.  Oh!  you  hurt  me  wi!h  but  sappuEing 
it. 

Cou.  I  understand  you,  child,  but  do  not  in 
terrupt  me. 

Lady.  Well,  I  will  not,  though  you  wound 
me  deep  every  word  you  say  ;  but  i>ray  po  on. 
(Here  she  cries,  fearing  she  is  irilli  child,  ana 
dreading  to  hear  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  destroy  it. ) 
Cou.  I  must  suppose  as  before,  then,  that  you 
conceived  as  lately  ns  you  can  imagine  ;  whenever 
such  a  thing  happens,  it  must  take  jts  beginning 
somewhere  or  other. 

Lady.   Well,  what  then  ? 
Cou.   Why  then,   if  you  take  a  medicine  to 
prevent  it  after  it  is  done,  is  not  that  cest roving 
it? 

Lady.  You  fright  me,  cousin. 
Cou.  I  cannot  help  that,  I  had  rather  fright 
you  than  deceive  you  ;  the  difference  isonlx  here, 
that  by  this  medicine  you  destioy  a  younger  con 
ception  than  you  would  do  in  the  other  case;  but 
t  is  no  less  a  real  and  an  effectual  child  in  embryo, 
than  the  other. 

Lady.   And  is  not  that  a  difference  ? 
Cou.    What  difference  in  murder,  whether  the 
ierson  killed  be  a  in  an  urovvn,  or  a  little  boy? 
Lady.   What  must  1  do  then,  cousin  ? 
COM.  What  must  you  do?  Why,  be  quiet  and 
easy,  child,  und  take  your  lot  in  tiie  world,  as 
other  women  do. 

Lady.  Oh  1  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  chil 
dren. 

Cou.  Then  you  should  not  have  married,  child. 
Why,  did  ever  any  woman  marry,  and  not  wish 
or  children  ? 

J.tidy.  Yes,  yes ;  I  know  several  that  married 
and  resolved  to  have  none,  if  they  could  help  it. 
Cou.  Why,  then,  you  know  several  monsters 
of  women?  why,  it  is  preposterous. 
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Lady.  Well,  I  know  two  in  particular,  and  they 
took  things  to  prevent  it,  as  I  would  fain  do. 

COM.  Then  they  should  have  taken  them  before 
marriage,  and  honestly  told  the  man  so,  and  see 
if  any  honest  man  would  have  meddled  with  them. 

Lady.  But,  dear  cousin,  go  on  with  your  dis 
course.  Why  may  I  not  take  something  to  pre 
vent  my  being  with  child  now,  when,  as  1  tell  you, 
I  am  sure  I  am  not  with  child,  except  fora  night 
only?  And  why  should  I  be  with  child  just  now 
more  than  all  this  while  ? 

Here  the  discourse  stopped  awhile ;  and  the 
cousin,  though  she  had  said  it  was  against  her 
conscience  and  judgment,  was  prevailed  with  to 
tell  her  of  a  medicine,  and  a  devilish  one  it  was, 
if  she  had  set  down  all  the  particulars. 

N.B.  You  are  to  note,  that  it  was  a  medicine 
indeed  for  the  wicked ;  but  the  other  lady  that  gave 
it.  her  kept  out  the  main  and  most  dangerous  ingre 
dients,  and  gave  her,  as  appeared  afterwards,  no 
thing  but  what,  if  she  had  been  with  child,  she 
might  have  taken  with  the  greatest  safety  in  the 
world.  However,  the  other  having  believed  she 
had  taken  other  things,  her  imagination  made  it 
work  other  effects  than  it  would  have  done. 

When  she  had  taken  the  medicine  it  made  her 
very  sick,  and,  in  a  word,  set  her  vomitingand  pur 
ging  most  violently,  and  threw  her  into  a  high  fever. 

In  her  fever  she  was  exceedingly  struck  in  her 
conscience  with  the  fact ;  and  I  could  give  a  very 
pleasing  account  from  her  own  mouth  of  her 
after  reflections  upon  the  criminal  part,  which  she 
was  then  convinced  of,  and  began  to  be  penitent 
for.  But  that  part  is  too  serious  for  this  time  of 
day,  and  few  of  the  readers  of  our  times  may  be 
grave  enough  to  relish  it. 

But  the  story  turns  upon  another  part,  being 
extremely  afflicted  at  what  she  had  done,  and 
having  nobody  to  give  vent  to  her  mind  about  it; 
her  cousin,  who  had  unhappily  given  her  the  di 
rection,  being  gone  into  the  country  ;  I  say  the 
want  of  her  to  vent  her  thoughts,  and  ease  her 
mind  to,  joined  to  the  fever,  made  her  delirious 
or  light-headed  ;  and  in  one  of  her  fits  of  talking 
she  knew  not  what,  she  unhappily  betrayed  the 
secret,  told  what  she  had  done  to  the  nurse  that 
tended  her,  and  she  had  discretion  little  enough 
to  tell  it  to  her  husband's  mother,  and  she  to  her 
son,  the  lady's  husband. 

It  moved  him  with  a  variety  of  passions,  as,  in 
particular,  an  indignation  at  the  horrid  fact,  anger 
at  his  wife,  who,  though  he  loved  to  an  extreme, 
and  had  never  shown  the  least  unkindness  to  her 
before,  yet  he  could  not  refrain,  sick  as  she  was, 
and  even  at  death's  door,  to  reproach  her  with  it, 
and  that  in  the  bitterest  terms,  which  put  her 
into  a  violent  agony,  so  that  every  one  about  her  j 
thought  that  he  had  killed  her  ;  and  then  he  was 
as  angry  with  himself  at  the  impatience  of  his 
temper. 

However,  to  make  out  the  short  history  in  a  few 
words,  the  lady  recovered,  the  fever  went  off,  and 
she  was  restored  to  health  ;  but  that  was  not  all, 
she  was  restored  to  her  senses  in  the  point  in 
which  she  had  trespassed,  as  I  said,  upon  her  mo 
desty.  But  she  suffered  some  affliction  in  that 
very  article  that  she  had  been  blamed  for  ;  she 
lived  near  two  years  more  with  her  husband,  and 
never  was  with  child;  and  all  the  while  she  was 
under  the  greatest  affliction  for  not  being  with 


child,  much  more  than  she  was  before  for  fear  of 
it,  and  indeed  with  much  more  foundation. 

Her  apprehensions  now  were,  that  her  hus 
band  should  suppose  either  that  she  still  used  art 
with  herself  to  prevent  her  being  with  child,  or  to 
destroy  a  conception  after  it  had  taken  place,  or 
that  she  had  injured  herself  some  way  or  other 
by  what  she  had  formerly  done,  in  such  a  manner 
that  now  it  was  probable  she  might  never  be  with 
child  at  all ;  and  these  thoughts,  especially  the 
last,  did  really  make  such  an  impression  upon  her 
husband,  before  she  could  easily  perceive  a  great 
alteration  in  his  conduct  and  carriage  to  her,  that 
he  was  colder,  and,  as  she  thought,  very  much 
changed  in  his  affection  to  her,  carried  it  with 
indifference  and  slight,  looked  upon  himself  as 
greatly  injured  and  abused  by  her ;  frequently 
talking  as  if  he  thought  the  ends  of  matrimony 
being  really  unjustly  destroyed  by  her  with  design 
and  wilfully,  their  marriage  was  void  in  law,  and 
ought  to  be  dissolved  in  form ;  and  once  or  twice, 
if  not  oftener,  intimated  to  her  that  he  thought  of 
bringing  it  into  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
dissolution  of  their  marriage. 

This  terrified  her  to  the  last  degree ;  she  be 
haved  herself  to  him  with  great  submission,  and, 
indeed,  more  than  he  desired  ;  frequently,  and  on 
all  occasions,  protested  to  him  with  all  possible 
solemnity  that  she  had  not  taken  the  least  step, 
or  entertained  a  thought  of  doing  so,  towards  any 
thing  of  that  kind,  since  her  late  fever ;  assured 
him  of  her  being  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  unlaw 
ful,  and  that  she  had  committed  a  great  crime  in 
what  she  had  done  before  ;  that  it  was  a  sin 
against  her  husband  ;  that  she  had  injured  him 
in  it,  dishonoured  herself,  and  offended  against 
the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.  He  could  not 
say  more  to  her  than  she  did  to  load  herself,  and 
managed  so  well,  so  humble,  upon  the  main  sub 
ject,  and  so  obliging  to  him,  that  she  convinced 
him  of  her  sincerity,  and  he  became  fully  satis 
fied  of  that  part,  as  indeed  he  had  great  reason 
to  be  upon  many  accounts. 

But  for  what  was  passed,  there  was  no  answer 
to  be  given  to  it ;  she  hardly  knew  what  she  had 
done,  and  what  she  had  not  done  ;  she  did  not 
know  what  she  had  taken,  except  the  names  of 
some  of  the  drugs ;  what  effect,  they  might  have 
had,  she  was  as  ill  able  to  know  as  anybody  else 
was  to  tell  her ;  she  might  have  spoiled  herself 
for  aught  she  knew  ;  nor  was  she  able  to  give  him 
any  assurance  that  it  was  not  so. 

This  left  him  very  uneasy,  and,  as  I  said  above, 
he  did  not  fail  to  let  her  know  of  it,  which  ex 
tremely  afflicted  her ;  for  though,  as  above,  he 
was  a  very  kind  husband,  yet  it  was  a  thing  so 
very  disobliging,  and  showed  such  a  contempt  of 
him,  when  he  was  by  all  possible  means  endear 
ing  himself  to  her,  so  that  he  resented  it  ex- 
ceedingly. 

Under  this  distressed  circumstance  of  her  af 
fairs,  and  dreading  the  being  exposed,  as  above, 
by  her  husband's  bringing  it  before  the  parliament, 
though  he  was  soon  satisfied  the  House  would 
not  have  engaged  in  it  one  way  or  other,  unless 
it  had  been  to  vote  it  scandalous,  which  would 
have  done  him  no  service  at  all  ;  I  say,  in  this 
distress  her  cousin  came  to  town,  and  she  no 
sooner  heard  of  it  but  she  (lies  to  her,  and  their 
first  meeting  produced  the  following  discourse. 
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Lad//.  Oh  I  cousin,  now  I  am  undone  indeed ; 
I  am  completely  miserable.  (  She  could  say  no 
more  Tor  crying,  nor  could  she  speak  a  good 
while). 

Cou.  What  is  the  matter,  child,  what  is  it  ? 
pray  tell  me,  are  you  with  child? 

Lady.  Oh  !  miserable  to  the  last  degree ;  I 
can't  describe  it  to  you.  (  Cries  again  vehemently. ) 

Cou.  What  is  it,  cousin  ?  1  entreat  you  com 
pose  yourself. 

Lady.  Oh  !  that  cursed  dose  of  physic  you 
gave  me. 

COM.   Nay,  child,  don't  say  I  gave  it  you. 

Lady.  No,  you  did  not  give  it  me ;  nor  I  did 
not  follow  your  directions  in  it. 

Cou.  Why  ?  Did  you  take  it  when  you  were 
with  child? 

Lady.   I  don't  know,  I  am  afraid  I  did. 

Cou.  Nay,  then  you  made  mad  work  with 
yourself  indeed ;  I  am  sure  I  directed  you  just 
the  contrary.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  if  you 
took  nothing  but.  my  directions,  it  was  a  very 
innocent  thing;  it  would  have  done  you  neither 
good  nor  harm. 

Lady.  Ay,  but  it  purged  and  vomited  my  life 
away  almost,  and  threw  me  into  a  violent  fever. 
(Here  she  tells  her  the  whole  ttory  as  it  happened, 
and  as  related  above. ) 

Cou.  Why,  you  were  certainly  with  child 
then,  and  the  fright  put  you  into  that  condition. 

Lady.  I  believe  it  did ;  for  I  had  no  sooner 
swallowed  it  down,  but  I  was  in  the  greatest 
agony  imaginable  at  the  thoughts  of  what  I  hud 
done ;  I  was  struck  as  if  an  arrow  had  been  shot 
through  me ;  1  was  all  horror  and  disorder,  soul 
and  body. 

Cou.  Ay,  you  frighted  yourself  sick  :  I  am 
sure  what  I  gave  you  directions  to  take  would 
have  done  you  no  hurt,  if  you  had  been  with 
child. 

Lady.    Are  you  sure  of  it  ? 

Cou.  Don't  you  remember  how  earnestly  I 
persuaded  you  against  the  thing  itself? 

Lady.   Yes,  very  well. 

Cou.  And  how  I  argued  with  you,  that  it  was 
as  much  murder  as  if  the  child  had  been  grown 
to  its  maturity  in  your  womb. 

Lady.   Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it  particularly. 

Cou.  Well,  cousin  ;  and  do  you  think,  then,  I 
would  have  given  you  a  dose  to  kill  the  child 
within  you,  when  you  know  how  I  urged  you 
against  it  so  earnestly,  and  told  you  'twas  wilful 
murder  ? 

Lady.  Well,  but  you  did  give  me  the  di 
rections. 

Cou.  Ay,  ay,  let  ziny  physician  sec  it :  I'll 
appeal  to  the  best  of  them  ;  I  gave  it  you  to  put 
a  stop  to  your  doing  worse,  and  for  nothing  else. 

Lady.   And  could  it  do  me  no  harm  ? 

Cou.  No,  I'll  answer  for  it,  if  you  took  nothing 
but  what  I  directed. 

Lady.  Nay,  I  neither  added  or  diminished,  I 
can  assure  you. 

Cou.  Then  let  anybody  show  the  recipe  to 
the  doctor,  and  I'll  stand  by  it,  that  as  I  gave  it 
you  to  be  rid  of  your  importunate  wicked  cir.>L'ti, 
to  I  gave  it  you  to  prevent  your  taking  something 
worse  of  somebody  else. 

Lady.  Oh  I  cousin,  if  that  could  be  made  out, 
I  wish  Mr knew  it,  for  he  is  disobliged  so 


by  it,  that  I  believe  he  will  never  be  reconciled 
to  me ;  I  believe  he  will  expose  me  for  it,  and 
we  shall  separate  about  it.  (Here  she  tells  the 
whole  story  of  her  deliriums,  and  of  her  husband's 
being  told  of  it,  at  before.) 

Cou.  It  is  a  lamentable  story  indeed,  cousin, 
and  things  have  been  very  ill  managed  among 
you. 

Lady.  But,  dear  cousin,  what  shall  I  do  ?  are 
you  so  sure  of  what  you  say,  that  I  may  depend 
upon  it  I  have  received  no  damage  ? 

Cou.  I  will  go  to  any  physician  with  you,  and 
convince  you. 

Lady.  Nay,  if  you  did  cheat  me,  then  it  was 
a  kind  of  a  happy  fraud.  Shall  I  let  Mr  — 
know  it,  if  there  is  any  occasion  ? 

Cou.  With  all  my  heart;  I'll  justify  every 
word  of  it,  and  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Lady.    I   don't   know  whether  anything  will 

satisfy  Mr now,  for  'tis  hard  to  remove  a 

fancy  of  such  a  nature  when  once  it  has  taken 
root  in  the  mind  ;  nor  do  I  believe  all  the 
arguments  in  the  world  would  be  of  any  weight 
with  him. 

Cou.  Well,  howsoever,  I  desire  one  thing  of 
you  for  your  own  satisfaction,  and  mine  too. 

Lady.   What  is  that  1 

Cou.  Why,  let  you  and  I  go  to  some  eminent 
physician,  and  show  him  the  recipe,  and  tell  him 
the  plain  matter  of  fact ;  and  let  us  hear  his 
opinion. 

Lady.  We  will  go  to  Dr then. 

Cou.  With  all  my  heart. 

According  to  this  agreement  they  went  to  the 
doctor,  and  he  read  the  particulars  ;  he  assured 
her,  that  he  who  gave  her  the  medicine  to  cause 
abortion,  or  prevent  conception,  or  to  do  a 
breeding  woman  the  least  harm,  deceived  her ; 
for  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  a 
woman  with  child  might  freely  take  without  the 
least  danger,  nnd  that  nothing  in  the  medicine 
could  do  her  the  least  injury. 

This  gave  the  lady  herself  full  satisfaction, 
and  made  her  very  easy ;  but  she  did  not  see  any 

room  to  bring  this  part  about  with  Mr her 

husband,  for  that  his  resentments  were  run  high, 
and  he  grew  warm  at  but  the  mention  of  the 
thing  ;  but  she  thought  to  tell  him  all  this  story 
would  but  lay  the  weight  heavy  upon  herself,  so 
she  resolved  to  let  it  rest  where  it  was,  and  wait 
the  issue.  And  thus  she  wore  out,  as  I  said, 
above  two  years,  though  with  many  hard  strug 
gles  and  frequent  reproaches  from  her  husband, 
who  was  cztemrcly  soured  in  his  temper  by  it, 
and  did  not  stick  to  use  her  hardly  enough  about 
ii  upon  all  occasions. 

At  last,  to  her  particular  satisfaction,  and  his 
too,  she  proved  with  child  indeed,  and  that  put 
an  end  to  it  all,  for  it  removed  the  grand  suspi 
cion  that,  she  had  poisoned  or  vitiated  her  womb 
so  that  she  could  never  conceive,  and  she  still 
wished  to  have  no  children,  which  indeed  was 
the  reverse  of  her  case  now ;  for  she  earnestly 
desired  to  be  with  child,  to  put  an  end  to  ail 
these  dissatisfactions.  And  thus  ended  this 
melancholy  affair. 

From  the  whole  story  useful  observations  may 
be  made  very  apposite  to  the  case  before  us. 
The  wretched  humour  of  desiring  not  to  be  with 
child,  appears  here  hi  its  proper  light.  How 
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direct  a  crime  it  is  in  itself,  is  proved  from  the 
office  of  matrimony,  which  is  God's  holy  ordi 
nance,  appointed  and  instituted  by  himself  for  the 
regular  propagation  of  the  species. 

The  argument  against  taking  medicines  to  pre 
vent  or  to  destroy  conception,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  is  very  just ;  since,  in  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  it  is  as  much  a  real  murder  to  destroy  the 
one  as  the  other,  as  it  is  as  much  a  real  murder 
to  kill  a  little  boy  as  a  full  grown  man. 

What,  then,  are  those  people  doing  who  talk  of 
physic  to  prevent  their  being  with  child  ?  It  is, 
in  short,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  stated,  pre 
meditated  murder;  and  let  those  that  act  so 
consider  of  it,  and  come  off  of  the  charge  of 
murderers,  if  they  can. 

I  could  illustrate  this  by  several  other  stories 
or  relations  of  matters  of  fact,  but  I  have  not 
room  to  spare  on  that  head.  A  certain  lady  of 
noted  fame,  is,  I  hear,  making  herself  more  than 
ordinarily  remarkable  upon  this  very  principle, 
and  assures  the  world,  that  she  not  only  thinks 
it  lawful  to  wish  she  should  have  no  children,  but 
to  use  all  possible  means  to  prevent  it ;  nay,  she 
declares,  as  I  am  told,  that  she  not  only  thinks 
it  no  injury  to  anybody,  but  that  it  is  far  from 
being  a  crime  to  destroy  the  birth  or  embryo  con 
ceived  within  her,  and  that  she  has  frequently 
done  it. 

Here  she  learnedly  enlarges  in  her  discourse 
(for  she  is  open  enough  upon  that  subject),  and 
disputes  upon  the  question,  whether  it  is  a  sin 
to  kill  anything  which  has  not  a  soul  ?  And 
when  she  thinks  she  has  conquered  the  difficulty, 
and  has  proved  that  every  creature  may  be 
destroyed  by  man  that  has  not  in  it  a  human 
soul,  she  brings  it  down  to  the  case  in  hand : 
she  says,  that  it  is  no  offence  to  God  or  man  to 
destroy  a  cat,  or  dogr  or  any  other  such  creature, 
though  it  be  not  for  food,  and  though  it  be  done 
arbitrarily,  without  any  provocation  given  or  hurt 
done  by  the  creature,  but  even  if  it  were  in  sport. 
Then,  I  say,  bringing  it  down  to  the  present 
affair  of  a  child  conceived  in  a  womb,  she  begins 
a  new  inquiry,  which  the  learned  anatomists,  anc 
the  most  skilled  in  the  productions  and  operations 
of  nature,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine, 
namely,  when,  and  after  what  particular  time 
and  in  what  manner,  the  embryo  or  body  of  a 
child  conceived  in  a  woman,  receives  the  addition 
of  a  soul  ?  how  the  union  is  made  ?  and  when 
the  infusion  of  soul  is  appointed  ? 

This  she  determines  to  be  at  a  certain  time 
and  descants  critically  upon  it,  in  order  to  establish 
the  cursed  hypothesis  of  her  own  invention,  viz 
that  all  the  while  the  foetus  is  forming,  and  thi 
embryo  or  conception  is  proceeding,  even  to  th< 
moment  that  the  soul  is  infused,  so  long  it  i: 
absolutely  not  in  her  power  only,  but  in  her  right 
to  kill  or  keep  alive,  save  or  destroy,  the  thing 
she  goes  with,  she  won't  call  it  child ;  and  thai 
therefore  till  then  she  resolves  to  use  all  manner 
of  art ;  nay,  she  does  not  confine  herself  to 
human  art,  to  the  help  of  drugs  and  physicians 
whether  astringents,  diuretics,  emetics,  or  o 
whatever  kind,  nay,  even  to  purgations,  potions 
poisons,  or  anything  that  apothecaries  or  drug 
gists  can  supply  :  but  she  goes  farther,  and  join 
with  the  poet,  nay,  she  has  the  words  at  her 


ongue's  end  irom  that  famed  author,  though  in 
,nother  case,  acheronta  movebo. 

In  English,  she  tells  them  plainly,  if  drugs 
.nd  medicine  fail  her,  she  will  call  to  the  devil 
or  help :  and  if  spells,  nitres,  charms,  witchcraft, 
r  all  the  powers  of  hell  would  bring  it  about  for 
ier.  she  would  not  scruple  to  make  use  of  them 
or  her  resolved  purpose ;  highly  approving  of 
hat  known  Spanish  proverb,  suited  to  the 
irdinary  occasions  only  of  using  dangerous  medi- 
ines  from  quacks,  and"  unpractised,  unacquainted 
lands ;  I  say,  the  Spanish  proverb,  viz.  "  Let 
he  cure  be  wrought,  though  the  devil  be  the 
ioctor." 

Now  this  is  an  example  flagrant,  and,  as  I  said, 

notorious,  her  practice  comes  up  to  the  heighth 

>f  it,  or  else  she  is  less  a  devil  than  she  pretends 

o  be,  and  boasts  of  being  much  wickeder  than 

he  really  is  ;  in  which  case,  I  must  own  myself 

o  be  of  the  opinion  of  the  learned  and  witty 

)r  Fuller,  viz.  that  he  that  openly  professes  to 

e  wickeder  than  he  really  is  in  fact,  is  really  and 

essentially,  whether  in  fact  or  no,  as  wicked  as  he 

)rofesses  to  be. 

But,  not  to  dispute  with  this  she-murderer, 
or  it  is  not  my  business  here  to  decide  either  of 
her  questions,  either  when  the  soul  is  infused 
nto  the  embryo  in  the  womb  of  her  that  is  with 
child,  or  whether  it  is  less  criminal  to  destroy 
one  than  the  other  ;  I  say,  not  to  dispute  with  a 
murderer,  I  am  to  go  on  with  the  relation,  viz. 
:hat  she  professes  the  lawfulness,  and  owns  she 
practises  it,  though  not  the  last  so  freely  as  the 
irst.  Let  us  enter  a  little  into  the  circum 
stances  and  character  of  a  woman  that  does  thus ; 
that  the  picture  being  set  in  a  fair  view,  those 
whose  blood  is  less  inflamed  with  the  rage  of  hell, 
may  look  a  little  before  them,  and  consider, 
before  they  act  the  inhuman  part  with  them 
selves,  what  they  are  doing  or  going  to  do,  and 
what  they  may  reasonably  suppose  to  be  the 
consequence. 

First,  These  desperate  medicines  which  are 
usually  taken  for  such  purposes,  what  are  they, 
and  of  what  kind  ?  have  they  an  effect  only  upon 
that  particular  part  which  they  are  pointed  at  ? 
are  they  able  to  confine  the  operation  of  the 
physic  to  the  very  mathematical  point  of  situ 
ation  ?  and  shall  the  poisons  extend  no  farther  ? 
are  they  sure  they  shall  affect  no  part  but  the 
conception  ?  shall  the  physic,  like  a  messenger 
sent  upon  a  particular  business,  knock  at  no 
doors  in  his  journey  going  or  coming  ?  shall  it 
affect  no  other  part?  shall  the  murdering  dart 
kill  just  the  part,  strike  a  mortal  wound  just 
there,  and  nowhere  else,  and  innocently  passing 
by  every  other  place,  do  no  more  than  just  the 
errand  'tis  sent  about  ? 

What  if  you  should  mistake,  and  the  appli 
cation  being  misplaced,  the  arrow  should  miss 
the  child,  and  kill  the  mother?  I  have  heard  of 
a  certain  quack  in  this  town,  and  knew  him  too, 
who  professed  to  prescribe  in  this  very  case  ;  the 
villain,  for  he  must  be  no  other,  had  his  prepa 
rations  of  the  several  following  particular  kinds, 
and  for  the  several  following  operations,  and 
accordingly  gave  the  directions  to  his  patients 
as  follows  -. — 

"  No.  1.  If  the  party  or  woman  be  young  with 
child,  not  above  three  months  gone,  and  would 
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miscarry  without  noise,  and  without  danger,  tane 
the  bolus  herewith  sent  in  the  evening  an  hour 
before  she  goes  to  bed,  and  thirty  drops  of  the 
tincture  in  the  bottle,  just  when  she  goes  to  bed, 
repeating  the  drops  in  the  morning  before  she 
eats ;  take  the  drops  in  Rhenish  wine,  right 
Moselle. 

"  No.  2.  If  she  is  quick  with  child,  and  desires 
to  miscarry,  take  two  papers  of  the  powder  here 
enclosed,  night  and  morning,  infused  in  the 

draught  contained  in  the  bottle ;  taking  it 

twice  shall  bring  away  the  conception. 

"  No.  3.  If  the  party  be  a  man,  and  he  would 
have  the  child  the  woman  goes  with  preserved 
against  her  will,  let  her  take  the  decoction  here 
directed  every  morning  for  three  weeks,  and  one 
of  the  pills  every  niarht ;  but  when  her  travail 
approaches,  leave  off  the  decoction,  and  let  her 
take  three  of  the  pills,  the  child  shall  certainly  be 
brought  into  the  world  alive,  though  it  may  be 
some  danger  to  the  mother." 

That  was,  in  short,  he  would  kill  the  woman, 
and  save  the  child. 

There  were  likewise  recipes,  with  these  di 
rections  : — "  If  the  party  only  fears  she  is  with 
child,  but  is  not  certain,  take  these  powders  night 
and  morning,  as  directed,  her  fears  shall  be  over 
in  four  times  taking. 

"  If  the  party  is  not  with  child,  and  would  not 
conceive,  take  one  paper  of  the  powders  in  a  glass 
of  warm  ale,  every  morning  after  the  man  has 
been  with  her,  and  she  shall  be  out  of  danger." 

I  nocd  give  no  vouchers  for  this  account ; 
there  are  people  still  living,  who  sent  several  poor 
servants  to  him,  pretending  this  or  that  part  to 
be  their  case,  and  craving  his  learned  advice,  and 
so  have  had  his  hellish  preparations,  and  given 
him  his  fue  or  rate  for  them,  and  so  brought  them 
away,  in  order  to  have  him  prosecuted  and 
punished. 

But  I  leave  the  mountebank,  my  business  is 
with  the  unhappy  ladies  who  venture  upon  these 
dark  doings,  in  pursuit  of  the  wicked  design 
against  child-bearing ;  they  run  great  risks  in 
taking  such  medicines ;  and  'tis  great  odds  but 
that,  first  or  last,  they  ruin  themselves  by  it. 
This  wretch  of  a  quack  could,  it  seems,  kill  the 
child  or  the  mother,  which  he  pleased ;  and  you 
may,  by  a  wrong  application,  do  both,  kill  the 
child  and  the  mother  both  at  once,  and  so  be  a 
self-murderer,  and  a  murderer  of  your  own  off 
spring  both  together  ;  at  least,  'tis  an  article 
worth  a  little  of  the  lady's  thought  when  she 
goes  about  such  a  doubtful  piece  of  work  as  this 
is ;  and  if  she  should  come  to  a  mischance,  she 
would  perhaps  support  the  reproach  of  it  but 
very  hardly ;  I  mean,  if  she  has  any  reserves  of 
conscience  and  reflection  about  her. 

Again :  If  it  does  not  reach  her  life,  it  goes 
another  length  without  remedy  ;  she  poisons  her 
body,  she  locks  up  nature,  she  damn:  herself  to  a 
certain  and  eternal  barrenness  for  the  time  to 
come  ;  and  as  boldly,  as  she  says,  she  desires  it 
to  be  so,  docs  not  value  it,  and  the  like.  She 
might  consider,  that  it  may  so  happen  that  she 
may  alter  tier  mind  ;  nay,  she  may  come  to  the 
extreme  the  other  way,  and  I  have  more  than 
once,  nay,  very  often,  known  it  to  be  so. 

Nor  is  it  improbable  but  that  her  mind  may  be 
the  most  likely  to  alter,  when  she  knows  she  is 


brought  to  an  impossibility  of  altering  it.  No 
thing  is  more  frequent  than  for  a  woman  to 
reject  what  she  may  have  when  she  may  have 
it,  and  long  and  wish  for  it  when  it  can  be  no 
more  obtained;  the  desires  (of  that  kind  espe 
cially)  are  generally  very  impetuous ;  the  stream 
runs  rapid  and  furious ;  and  if  she  should  come 
to  be  as  desirous  of  children  as  she  may  be  now 
to  destroy  them,  'tis  odds  but  the  violence  of 
that  desire -turns  a  distemper,  and  that  to  such  a 
degree  as  may  be  very  troublesome  as  well  as 
dangerous,  and  often  proves  mortal. 

Solomon  says  of  the  grave,  and  the  barren 
womb,  •  that  they  are  never  satisfied  ;'  they  never 
say,  it  is  enough  :  and  what  an  object  will  such  a 
woman  be,  and,  under  such  reflections,  either  by 
herself,  or  by  others,  that  torments  herself,  and 
perhaps  somebody  else,  to  be  with  child,  after  she 
has  already  dried  up  the  juices,  stagnated  the 
blood,  and  fettered  nature,  so  as  that  no  such 
powers  are  left  by  which  the  operation  can  be 
performed. 

The  lady  I  mention,  indeed,  laughs  at  all  these 
things,  and  bids  defiance  even  to  God  and  nature, 
contemns  consequences,  and  scorns  the  suppo 
sition  of  a  change  of  mind,  and  a  return  of  desires ; 
from  whence  I  infer  only  this,  viz.  that  she  knows 
little  what  nature  means ;  what  the  various 
extremes  our  nature  is  subject  to ;  and  in  that 
abundant  ignorance  she  must  go  on  till  she  comes 
to  be  her  own  punishment,  her  own  tormentor, 
and  to  expose  herself  as  much  in  one  extreme  as 
she  does  now  in  another ;  and  if  that  should 
never  happen,  it  will  be  only  said  of  her  as  it.  has 
been  of  many  a  criminal  of  a  worse  kind,  viz. 
that  she  died  impenitent. 

But  to  so  back  from  the  person  to  the  thing, 
for  examples  import  nothing,  but  as  they  confirm 
the  subject,  the  story  may  please,  but  'tis  the 
improvement  of  the  story  that  fixes  the  truth  of 
the  argument  which  it  is  brought  to  support. 
This  horrid  practice,  I  mean  of  applying  to  extra 
ordinary  means  to  destroy  the  conception,  has 
yet  many  things  to  be  said  to  it. 

As  it  prisons  the  body,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
locks  up  nature,  so  let  me  remind  the  ladies  whose 
vanity  prompts  them  to  the  practice,  especially 
too  if  they  have  any  such  thing  as  religion  about 
them,  that 'tis  a  kind  of  cursing  their  own  bodies, 
'tis  blasting  themselves ;  and  as  they  take  upon 
them  to  do  it  themselves,  how  just  would  it  be, 
if  heaven,  taking  them  at  their  words,  lays  it 
home  farther  than  they  would  wish  or  intend  it  ? 
and  that  seeing  they  desire  to  bear  no  fruit, 
heaven  should  say,  in  the  words  of  our  Saviour 
to  the  fig  tree,  '  No  fruit  grow  on  thee  hence 
forward  for  ever." 

It  must  be  a  temper  unusually  hardened,  that 
could  bear  such  a  blast  from  above  without 
some  horror.  Let  any  lady,  I  mean  Christian 
lady,  for  I  direct  my  speech  now  to  such,  though 
they  may  be  ignorantly  or  rashly  pushed  on  by 
the  folly  of  their  circumstances  ;  1  say,  let  any 
Christian  lady  tell  me,  if  she  should  hear  those 
words  really  and  audibly  pronounced  from  heaven 
to  her,  could  she  look  up  with  satisfaction,  take 
it  for  a  blessing,  and  say  '  Amen  ?'  I  cannot  but 
hope  vve  have  very  few  of  the  most  audacious 
atheists  amnm:  us  could  go  the  length. 

And  now  1  have  accidentally  named  that  word 
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look  up,  that  is  to  say,  look  up  to  heaven,  for  so 
I  understand  it,  however,  that  language  is  pretty 
much  unknown  among  us,  I  could  almost,  venture 
to  put  in  a  grave  word  to  the  ladies  that  marry, 
and  would  have  no  children  ;  those  preposterous, 
not  unthinking,  but  ill-thinking  ladies,  I  say,  that 
will  marry  but  would  have  no  children ;  as  'tis 
most  certain  that  they  expose  their  modesty  in  it, 
so  they  likewise  expose  their  Christianity ;  and 
let  me  ask  them  but  this  short  question  ;  "  Pray, 
madam,  what  religion  are  you  of  ?" 

By  asking  after  the  lady's  religion,  I  do  not 
mean  whether  Protestant  or  Papist,  Church  of 
England  or  Presbyterian,  but  whether  Christian 
or  Pagan,  a  worshipper  of  God,  or  of  the  devil ; 
of  one  God  or  a  thousand  gods,  nominal  gods ; 
in  a  word,  have  you,  madam,  any  such  thing  as 
religion  about  you?  It  is  indeed  a  question 
which,  in  a  Christian  nation,  should  pass  for  an 
affront ;  but.  when  people  act  counter  to  principle, 
and  counter  to  profession,  they  open  the  door  to 
the  question,  nay,  they  make  it  rational  and 
necessary. 

But  I  will  suppose  the  lady  shall  answer,  "  I  am 
a  Christian  and  a  Protestant." 

"  Well,  madam,  then  you  will  allow  me  to  say, 
that  sometimes  you  pray  to  God,  or,  to  give  it 
you  in  the  language  of  the  moderns,  you  say 
your  prayers." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  says  the  lady ;  "  and  what  then  ?" 

"  Why  then,  madam,  you  suppose,  or  grant, 
that  God  can  hear  you  when  you  say  your 
prayers  ?'' 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  can,"  says  she  ;  "  what 
then  ?" 

"  Why  then,  madam,  you  believe  he  will  an 
swer  your  prayers  too,  and  grant  your  requests 
also,  because  he  has  promised  he  will,  if  what  we 
ask  be  agreeable  to  his  will. — 1  John,  v.  14.'' 

"  Well !  and  what  do  you  gather  from  all 
this  ?"  says  the  lady. 

"  Gather,  madam  ;  why,  1  gather  this,  that  as 
you  are  a  married  woman,  and  would  fain  be 
barren,  and  have  no  children,  never  give  yourself 
any  trouble  about  physic,  and  taking  drugs  to 
prevent  conception ;  but  kneel  down,  and  very 
humbly  and  sincerely  pray  to  God  to  curse  you 
with  barrenness ;  tell  him  that  you  are  one  of 
his  creatures,  who  he,  at  his  first  blessing  mankind, 
had  allowed  to  increase  and  multiply,  but  that 
you  desire  no  share  in  that  blessing  ;  and  so  beg, 
that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  blast  the 
child  you  go  with,  if  you  are  with  child,  and  shut 
up  your  womb,  if  you  are  not ;  for  that  you 
desire  none  of  his  bfessings  of  that  kind." 

If  the  lady  I  have  been  speaking  to  above  is, 
as  she  says,  a  Christian,  and  prays  to  God  at 
any  time ;  if  she  knows  and  believes  that  God 
knows  her  thoughts,  can  hear  her  prayers,  and 
will  grant  her  request,  if  it  be  according  to  his 
will ;  let  her,  I  say,  if  she  can  do  thus  without 
trembling  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  go  to  her  knees, 
and  pray  devoutly  that  she  may  have  no  more 
children,  or  no  children. 

If  God  is  so  merciful  to  her  as  to  deny  the 
vile,  wicked  request,  she  ought  to  be  very 
thankful  that  her  prayers  are  not  heard  ;  but  if 
it  should  be  granted,  she  must  and  ought,  with 
the  same  humility,  to  acknowledge  'tis  righteous 


j  and  just,  and  that  the  judgment,  for  such  it 
|  must  be,  is  of  her  own  procuring. 

This  would  be  putting  the  matter  to  a  short 
issue  ;  and  we  should  see  whether  the  ladies  are 
seriovs  enough  to  carry  their  folly  to  such  a 
heighth,  or  no. 

But  there  is  another  length  that  some  of  these 
ladies  go,  and  this  indeed  carries  things  beyond 
all  the  suggestions  of  my  title  ;  instead  of  matri 
monial  whoredom  it  should  be  called  matrimonial 
witchcraft ;  the  truth  is,  I  dare  not  enter  into 
examples  here,  no,  not  where  I  may  have  some 
reason  to  suspect,  nay,  to  believe,  nay,  where  I 
have  been  informed  it  has  been  so,  because  I 
would  not  point  out  any  one  as  criminal  to  such 
a  degree,  unless  the  fact  was  as  plain,  as  admitted 
a  conviction  in  the  way  of  justice. 

Nay,  when  my  friend  M R assured 

me,  that  his  next  neighbour  Mrs  G W 

boasted  in  public,  that  she  intended  to  do  so  and 
so,  nay,  though  I  heard  her  own  she  had  done  it ; 
yet,  as  the  witches  in  New  England  went  so  far 
in  acknowledging  their  own  guilt,  and  their 
familiarity  with  the  devil,  that  at  last  they  could 
not  obtain  to  be  hanged,  no,  not  upon  their  own 
evidence,  or  be  believed  upon  their  own  con 
fession  ;  so  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  tell  you, 

that  I  believe  Madam  W really  guilty  of  so 

much  wickedness  as  she  pretends  to,  or  that  she 
deserves  the  gallows  so  eminently  as  she  boasts 
she  does. 

To  go  to  the  devil  to  prevent  God's  blessing ! 
I  must  confess  'tis  very  audacious ;  and  if  Pro 
vidence  takes  no  particular  notice  of  such,  and 
gives  no  public  testimony  of  resentment,  it  would 
seem  very  strange  to  me;  I  should  only  say, 
there  is  the  more  behind,  the  wretches  have  the 
more  to  expect ;  let  them  think  of  it. 

Some  will  tell  us,  there  is  nothing  in  it ;  that 
really  the  devil  has  no  power  to  do  anything  in 
it,  one  way  or  other,  and  that  all  the  notions  of 
charm,  spell,  filtres,  magic  knots,  &c.  are  jugglers' 
tricks,  and  have  nothing  in  them ;  they  reach 
the  fancy  indeed,  and  affect  the  imaginations  of 
weak,  vapourish  people ;  but  that  really  these 
things  are  out  of  the  devil's  way,  nnd  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  can  do  nothing 
to  help  or  hinder ;  that  the  devil  has  no  skill  in 
midwifery,  and  can  neither  tell  a  woman  when 
she  is  with  child,  or  when  she  is  not ;  he  can  no 
more  make  her  miscarry,  unless  it  is  by  frighting 
her,  than  he  can  make  her  conceive  ;  that  'tis  all 
a  cheat,  contrived  by  a  gang  of  artful  knaves  to 
get  money,  pick  pockets,  and  deceive  the  ignorant 
women. 

How  far  this  may  be  true  or  not,  I  leave  to 
those  that  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
devil,  to  know  how,  and  to  what  degree,  he  can 
or  does  act  in  these  cases.  But  the  crime  of 
those  people  that  go  to  him  for  his  help  is  the 
same,  whether  he  can  assist  them  or  not ;  with 
the  addition  of  fool,  if  he  .cannot. 

I  might  ask  here,  whether  this  practice  is  con 
sistent  with  honesty?  As  for  religion,  modesty, 
and  reputation,  that  I  think  1  have  mentioned  to 
satisfaction  ;  but  as  to  the  honesty  of  it,  there  is 
something  more  to  be  said.  First,  as  I  said 
above ;  to  a  husband  it  cannot  be  honest  by 
any  means:  we'll  suppose  the  man  to  be  an 
honest,  sober,  and  religious  husband ;  he  married, 
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no  doubt,  as  men  of  honest  principles,  and  of  the 
utmost  modesty,  do,  that  is,  in  view  of  raising  up 
a  family  as  well  to  inherit  his  estate,  supposing 
that  part  to  be  sufficient,  as  to  preserve  a  name 
and  a  posterity,  as  other  gentlemen  do. 

Finding  his  wife  barren,  at  first  he  prays  hear 
tily,  as  he  may  do  lawfully,  that  he  may  be  fruitful, 
and  have  children.  Mark  the  harmony !  he 
prays  for  having  children,  and  she  prays  against 
any ;  he  looks  up  to  heaven  to  entreat  he  may 
be  blessed  and  increased  ;  she  goes  to  the  devil 
for  help,  that  his  prayers  may  be  frustrated  ;  he 
marries  in  expectation  of  children  ;  she  marries 
him,  but  endeavours  by  all  the  hellish,  diabolic 
arts  and  tricks  she  can  to  prevent  it,  and  dis 
appoint  him.  And  where  is  the  honesty  of  all 
this,  pray  ?  At  least,  how  is  she  just  to  her 
husband  ? 

If  she  had  told  him  of  it  before  marriage,  it 
had  altered  the  case ;  or  if  she  had  acquainted 
him  with  it  when  she  did  thus,  and  he  had  con 
sented,  it  had  been  another  thing ;  at  least,  as  it 
regarded  him,  there  had  been  no  injustice  in  it, 
because  of  his  voluntary  assent  to  it :  but  then  it 
is  foolish  to  suggest,  for  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  ever  agree  to  such  a  ridiculous  proposal, 
and  therefore  'tis  highly  dishonest  and  unjust  to 
her  husband. 

It  is  likewise  an  immoral  action  in  itself,  as  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  reason  and  nature  of 
things,  and  clashes  with  several  stated  rules  of 
life,  which  are  of  divine  institution.  But  that  is 
not,  as  I  said  Defore,  the  proper  view  of  this 
discourse. 

As  it  is  not  honest  or  moral,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  not  to  consist  with  the  character 
of  a  modest  and  virtuous  worn  in.  If  a  whore 
acted  thus,  I  should  not  wonder  at  all ;  for  her 
business  is  to  conceal  her  immodest,  criminal 
conversation,  and,  if  possible,  to  hide  her  shame  ; 
for  her  to  apply  to  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
take  drops  and  draughts,  and  physic  herself  from 
day  to  day,  I  should  make  no  wonder  at  it ;  'tis 
what  her  circumstances  make  not  rational  only 
but  necessary. 

But  for  an  honest  woman  !  openly  and  lawfully 
married  !  whose  husband  is  publicly  known ;  who 
lives  with,  and  acknowledges  her  to  be  his  wife, 
and  bed*  with  her,  as  we  call  it,  every  night ;  for 
this  woman  to  desire  to  be  barren,  much  more  to 
endeavour  to  prevent,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  destroy  the  conception,  blast  the  fruit  of 
her  own  body,  poison  her  blood,  and  ruin  her 
constitution,  that  she  may  have  no  children  1 
This  can  have  nothing  in  it  but  witchcraft  and  the 
devil  ;  'tis  scandalous  to  the  last  degree ;  'tis 
seeking  the  man  merely  as  such,  merely  for  the 
frailer  part,  as  my  Lord  Rochester  calls  it,  and 
that  brings  it  down  to  my  subject,  viz.  the  lewd- 
ness  of  it,  which  entitles  it,  in  my  opinion,  to 
that  I  call  matrimonial  whoredom. 

They  may  gild  it  over  with  what  pretences 
they  wilt;  they  may  use  their  female  rhetoric  to 
get  it  off,  and  to  cover  it ;  such  as  fear  of  the 
dangers  and  pains  of  a  hard  travail,  weakness  of 
constitution,  hereditary  miscarriages,  and  such 
like.  But  those  things  are  all  answered  with  a 
question,  Why  then,  madam,  did  you  marry  ? 
Seeing  all  this  was  known  before,  they  were  as 
solid  reasons  for  not  marrying,  as  they  can  be 


now  for  not  breeding.  But  the  lady,  as  above, 
would  venture  all  to  have  the  use  of  the  man  ; 
and  as  for  her  reasons  why  she  would  have  no 
children,  she  must  account  for  them  another  way. 

Had  the  lady  been  with  child,  and  had  a 
dangerous  travail ;  had  she  been  frequently  with 
child,  but  always  subject  to  abortions,  or  constant 
and  dangerous  miscarriages ;  had  she  received 
any  hurt  in  the  delivery  of  her  former  children, 
which  threatened  dangers  if  she  came  again  ;  or 
had  several  other  circumstances  attended  her, 
less  proper  to  mention  than  those ;  had  she  been 
abused  by  midwives,  or  weakened  by  distempers 
or  disasters,  this  would  alter  the  case. 

but  the  circumstance  I  insist  upon  is,  when 
the  woman  marries,  takes  a  man  to  bed  to  her, 
with  all  the  circumstances  that  are  to  be  under, 
stood,  without  obliging  us  to  express  them  ;  lives 
with  him,  and  lies  with  him  every  night,  and  yet 
professes  to  desire  she  may  have  no  children : 
these  are  the  circumstances  I  insist  upon,  the 
aggravations  of  which  admit  no  abatement,  and 
for  which  I  do  not  know  one  modest  word  of 
excuse  can  be  said.  This  is  what  I  call  con 
jugal  lewdness,  nor  can  I  see  anything  else  in  it ; 
it  was  the  plain  end  of  her  marrying ;  it  is  in 
vain  to  call  it  by  other  names,  and  cover  it 
with  other  excuses ;  it  is  nothing  but  whoring 
under  the  shelter  or  cover  of  the  law,  we  may 
paint  it  out,  and  dress  it  up  as  we  will. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  BEING  OVER-RULED  BT  PERSUASION,  INTEREST, 
INFLUENCE  OF  FRIENDS,  FORCE,  AND  THE  LIKE, 
TO  TAKE  THE  PERSON  THEY  HAVE  NO  LOVE  FOR, 
AND  FORSAKE  THE  PERSON  THEY  REALLY  LOVED. 

THE  subject  of  this  chapter  is  very  particular, 
and  the  effects  of  it  sometimes  very  dismal ;  one 
would  think  it  was  hardly  to  be  named  among 
Christians,  that  in  a  country  where  we  pretend 
so  much  to  personal,  as  well  as  national  liberty, 
any  such  violences  could  be  offered,  or  at  least 
be  suffered. 

As  matrimony  should  be  the  effect  of  a  free 
and  previous  choice  in  the  persons  marrying,  so 
the  breaking  in  by  violence  upon  the  choice  and 
affection  of  the  parties,  I  take  to  be.  the  worst 
kind  of  rape ;  whether  the  violence  be  the  vio 
lence  of  persuasion  or  of  authority  ;  I  mean,  such 
as  that  of  paternal  authority,  or  otherwise  ;  for 
as  to  legal  authority,  there  is  nothing  of  that 
can  interpose  in  it ;  the  laws  leave  it  where 
it  ought  to  be  left,  and  the  laws  of  matrimony,  in 
particular,  leave  it  all  upon  the  choice  of  the 
person,  and  in  the  power  of  their  will ;  and 
therefore,  as  by  the  office  of  matrimony  appears, 

I  it  does  not  say  to  the  person — Thou  shalt  take 
this  man,  or  thou  shall  take  this  woman ;  but 
Wilt  thou  take  this  man,  and  Wilt  thou  take  this 
woman  ?  and  unless  the  person  says,  I  will,  which 
is  a  declaration  of  free  consent,  and,  indeed, 
strongly  implies  a  free  choice,  there  can  be  no 

i  matrimony. 

Hence  I  might  enter  into  a  long  discourse  of 

|  the  justice  of  young  people,  on  either  side, 
resisting  the  persuasions,  nay,  indeed,  the  com 
mands  of  those  who  otherwise  they  ought  to 

'  obey,  in  a  case  of  this  moment.  1  should  be 
very  loath  to  say  anything  here  to  encourage 
breach  of  duty  in  children  to  parents ;  but  as  in 
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this  case  the  command  seems  exorbitant,  so  the 
obedience  seems  to  be  more  limited  than  in  any 
other,  and,  therefore,  I  may  go  farther  here  than 
I  would  do  in  any  of  the  points  of  subordination 
in  other  cases. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  law,  as  well  as  in  reason, 
there  is  no  duty  in  obeying  where  there  is  no 
authority  to  command ;  or,  if  you  will,  thus : 
There  is  no  obligation  to  obey  where  there  is  no 
right  to  command ;  the  parent  has,  no  question, 
a  right  to  command,  nay,  to  govern  and  over 
rule  the  child  in  all  lawful  things:  but  if  the 
parent  commands  the  child  to  do  an  unlawful 
action,  the  child  may  decline  it;  for  a  thing 
cannot  be  lawful  and  unlawful  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  case  before  me,  if  the 
parent  commands  his  child  to  marry  such  or 
such  a  person,  and  the  child  either  cannot  love 
the  person,  or  at  the  same  time  declares  he  or 
she  is  engaged  in  affection  to  another,  the  com 
mand  of  the  parent  cannot  be  lawfully  obeyed, 
because  it  is  unlawful  for  the  child  to  marry  any 
person  he  or  she  cannot  love ;  nay,  the  very 
doing  it  is  destructive  of  matrimony,  and  they 
must  either  lie  one  way  or  other,  or  else  they 
cannot  obey  it,  for  they  cannot  be  married :  for 
example, 

A  father  says  to  his  son,  "  I  would  have  you 
marry  such  a  young  lady." 

"  Oh  !  sir,"  says  the  son,  "  I  beg  of  you  do  not 
desire  it  of  me  ;  she  is  a  woman  that,  of  all  the 
women  in  the  world,  I  would  not  marry  upon  any 
account  whatever." 

"  Do  not  tell  me  you  will  not  marry  her,"  says 
the  father,  "  I  have  good  reasons  for  your  having 
her." 

"  But,  sir,"  says  the  son,  "  I  hope  you  will  not 
insist  upon  it,  for  I  cannot  do  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  cannot  do  it," 
says  the  father  angrily. 

"  Why,  sir,"  says  the  son,  "  I  cannot  love  her." 

"  O,  well ;  you  must  venture  that,"  says  the 
father;  "marry  her  first,  and  you  will  love  her 
afterwards." 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  marry  upon  that  foot,  sir,'1 
says  the  son,  but  respectfully,  "  it  would  be  a  sin 
to  marry  a  woman  I  cannot  love." 

"  I  tell  you,"  says  the  father,  "  I  have  singled 
her  out  for  you,  and  1  expect  you  should  have 
her." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  should  choose  a  wife  for 
me,"  says  the  son,  "and  never  let  me  know  it." 

"  I  think  it  is  your  duty  to  submit,"  says  the 
father,  "so  long  as  I  think  she  is  a  suitable 
match  for  you,  and  for  the  family." 

"  But,  sir,"  says  the  son,  "  it  is  impossible :  I 
can  never  be  married  to  her ;  no  clergyman 
dares  marry  me  to  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  says  his  father. 

"  Why,  sir,"  says  the  son,  "  either  I  must  lie 
and  be  forsworn,  or  he  cannot  marry  me ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  desire  me  either  to  lie,  or  to  be 
perjured." 

"  Do  not  tell  me  of  lying  and  perjury,"  says 
the  passionate  father,  "  I  do  not  inquire  into 
your  impertinent  cavils  ;  I  tell  you,  she  will  make 
a  very  good  wife  for  you,  and  I  say  you  shall 
have  her." 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  the  son,  "  if  you  can  make 
any  minister  marry  me  to  her." 


"  What  is  it  you  mean,"  says  the  father, 
"  to  offer  such  stuff  to  me  ?  If  you  do  not  take 
her,  it  shall  be  worse  for  you ;  I  tell  you,  you 
shall  have  her." 

"  Why,  sir,"  says  the  son,  "  when  he  asks  me, 
if  I  will  take  her,  I  may  answer,  I  will ;  but  when 
he  comes  to  say,  Wilt  thou  love  her?  I  must  say, 
I  will  not ;  I  must  lie,  if  I  should  say,  I  will ; 
and  if  he  can  marry  me  so,  let  him." 

"  I  do  not  make  a  jest  of  it,  son,"  says  the 
father,  "  I  expect  you  go  and  wait  upon  her,  for 
I  will  have  you  marry  her,  I  tell  you," 

Thus  the  father  laid  it  upon  him  hard  ;  he  put 
it  off  with  this  a  great  while,  that  he  could  not 
love  her ;  but  the  father  insisted  upon  it,  and 
threatened  to  disinherit  him ;  and  so  he  wickedly 
complied,  married  the  woman  he  hated,  and 
forsook  a  young  lady  that  loved  him,  and  that  he 
was  in  love  with ;  and  he  was  unhappy,  and 
cursed  his  marriage  to  his  dying  day ;  and  so 
was  the  woman  he  married  also.  Indeed  he  did 
not  go  so  far  as  the  son  did  in  the  example 
I  gave  you  before ;  he  did  not  marry  them  both, 
but  he  was  very  unhappy. 

The  limits  of  a  parent's  authority,  in  this  case 
of  matrimony,  either  with  son  or  daughter,  I 
think,  stand  thus :  —  The  negative,  I  think,  is 
tHeirs,  especially  with  a  daughter ;  but,  I  think, 
the  positive  is  the  children's. 

If  the  child  looks  retrograde,  and  would  throw 
herself  away  upon  a  scoundrel,  upon  her  father's 
coachman  or  book-keeper,  or  upon  anything  un 
worthy  of  the  family  and  fortune  of  the  lady,  much 
more  if  the  person  she  inclines  to  marry  is  scanda 
lous,  a  man  of  vice,  a  man  of  an  ill  character,  a 
drunkard,  a  gamester,  a  rake,  or  what  else  is  to 
be  called  scandalous,  the  father,  or  mother,  or 
next  parent  or  guardian  may,  I  believe  with  jus 
tice,  interpose  their  authority,  and  may  command 
her  not  to  take  such  or  such  a  person,  the  father 
may  put  the  negative  upon  her ;  nor  is  it  sufficient 
for  her  to  say,  she  loves  the  man,  or  is  in  love 
with  the  man. 

But  when  the  same  father  or  parent  comes  and 
directs  her,  the  said  daughter,  and  says  positively, 
you  shall  marry  such  or  such  a  man,  whether 
you  love  him  or  not,  there,  I  think,  the  case 
differs  extremely ;  and  the  young  lady  telling 
them,  she  does  not  like  the  man,  that  she  cannot 
love  him,  and  will  not  marry  him  for  that  reason, 
is  a  justifiable  reason,  and  she  ought  not  to 
be  forced :  or,  if  she  says,  that  she  is  in  love  with 
another,  and  that  other  is  not  yet  discovered, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  sufficient  reason,  and  she 
ought  not  to  be  forced  ;  nor  can  the  command  of 
a  father  or  mother  bind  her  to  marry  the  man  she 
cannot  love,  because  it  would  be  an  unlawful 
action,  unjust  and  injurious  both  to  the  man  and 
to  hersell;  and  no  command  of  a  parent  can 
be  obliging  upon  her  to  do  an  unlawful  or  unjust 
action. 

The  parent,  therefore,  may  command  her  not 
to  marry  this  or  that  person,  but  may  not  com 
mand  her  to  marry  any  particular  person,  who 
she  declares  herself  not  to  love  ;  for  this  would 
be  to  command  her  to  lie,  and  be  forsworn,  in  the 
express  terms  of  the  marriage  contract. 

Again  ;  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  every  one 
that  marries,  before  they  fix  their  affection  sin 
cerely  upon  the  person  they  are  to  have,  would 
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consider  what  I  just  mentioned  above,  viz.,  the 
wrong  they  do  to  the-  person  they  take ;  suppose 
it  be  the  woman,  who,  at  the  book,  they  promise 
upon  until  to  love,  ami  yet  afterwards,  perhaps, 
tell  (hem  to  their  faces,  they  never  loved  them  at 
all.  This  is  un  irretrievable  injury  to  the  person, 
who  perhaps  was,  us  it  were,  snatched  out  of  the 
arms  of  those  that  did  love  her,  and  of  another 
tiiat  would  have  loved  her,  and  who,  perhaps, 
she  loved  also,  and,  persuaded  or  over-ruled  by 
parents,  to  take  one  who  pretended  as  much  to 
love  as  any  one,  but  only  took  her  for  her  money, 
and  venturing  upon  those  pretensions,  she  or  he 
is  now  deceived  and  disappointed,  the  wrong  is 
irreparable ;  the  lady  that  might,  if  he  had  let 
her  alone,  been  made  happy,  is  abused,  is  made 
miserable,  is  injured  in  tlie  grossest  manner,  and 
lie  had  much  better  have  ravished  her,  and  been 
hanged,  as  he  deserved :  1  mean  better  for  her ; 
then  she  had  been  free  again,  and  though  she 
had  been  abused,  the  injury  had  been  at  an 
end  ;  but  here  she  is  abused  daily,  the  crime  is 
renewed,  and  she  is  made  unhappy  to  the  cad  of 
her  life. 

This  marrying  without  affection,  or  contrary  to 
inclination,  has  a  variety  of  complicated  mischiefs 
attending  it,  and  especially  considering  that, 
upon  the  least  disagreeableness  between  the  per 
sons  married,  former  objects  and  former  thoughts 
revive  in  the  mind ;  they  are  always  comparing 
tueir  condition  with  what  it  might  have  been, 
with  what  others  are,  and  with  what,  at  least, 
they  fancy  others  are  ;  ever  repining  at  what  is, 
ever  wishing  what  can  never  be.  Everything 
they  have  is  disagreeable  and  unpleasant ;  they 
look  on  their  lite  as  a  slave  at  Algiers  looks  upon 
his  chains;  they  fancy  themselves  as  persons 
only  bought  and  sold,  as  persons  committed  by 
warrant,  and  made  prisoners  for  life. 

The  state  they  are  in  is  embittered  by  every 
circumatance,  and  every  circumstance  emm'ttered 
by  the  want  of  affection ;  the  thing  is  bad  in  it 
self,  and  want  of  affection  makes  every  part  of  it 
worse. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  such  a  marriage  should 
issue  otherwise ;  1  had  almost  said  it  is  not  pos 
sible  :  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  directs  it,  and 
the  disagreeableness  can  hardly  tail  to  happen, 
because  there  is  not  only  no  fund  of  affection  to 
build  upon,  but  a  kind  of  a  pre-engaged  aversion, 
which  is  certain  to  assist,  and  to  render  every 
thing  worse,  rather  than  better. 

I  could  give  a  long  history  of  a  family,  within 
the  compass  of  my  own  observation,  where  both 
the  man  and  the  woman  were  thus  stated  ;  that 
is  to  suy,  brought  together  by  the  allurement  of 
good  circumstances,  and  the  over-ruling  direc 
tions  of  their  immediate  governors  and  friends  ; 
when,  on  both  sides,  their  choice  and  affections 
were  guided,  at  least  against  the  respective  ob 
ject,  it  not  to  other  objects ;  and  though,  perhaps, 
those  other  objects  were  not  indeed  so  suitable  as 
to  birth  and  fortune,  for  this  breach  happened  in 
a  family  of  some  figure,  and  among  that  we  cull  j 
quality,  yet  the  choice  they  had  made  for  them-  | 
selves  had  certainly  been  more  suitable  to  them  ; 
as  man  and   woman,  and  had  tended  inlinitely  [ 
more  to  their  satisfaction. 

Jt  seems  they  had  frequently  had  rufflings  and 
rencounters,  as  they  might  be  called,  upon  the 


subject  before;  and  as  they  went  upon  nn  old 
mob  rule,  that  few  words  among  frienas  were  best, 
and  those  very  spiteful ;  so,  if  they  did  fall  out,  it 
was  short,  but  bitter ;  and  this  battle,  which  I 
happened  to  have  the  following  account  of,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  they  ever  had,  may 
pass  for  a  specimen : 

It  happened  to  be  at  supper,  and  the  gentleman 
had  drank  to  his  lady  with  a  kind  of  a  sneer  and 
a  bow,  and  my  service  to  your  ladyship  (for  she 
was  a  lady).  "Ay, ay, "says she,  "service! service!" 
repeating  the  word  two  or  three  time*  ;  "  it's  well 
where  there  is  no  love  there  can  be  a  little  good 
manners  ;"  and  so  the  battle  was  begun. 

Kniyht.  Love  !  love  !    nay,  the    d 1  take 

your  Ladyship,  you  know  1  never  loved  you  in 
my  life. 

Lady.  Nay,  I  was  pretty  even  with  Sir  Tho 
mas,  for  I  hated  you  heartily  from  the  first  hour  1 
saw  you. 

Knight.  Equally  yoked !  madam,  that's  true, 
equally  yoked  !  (  To  that  he  added  an  oath  or  two.) 

Lady.  Ay,  ay  !  a  yoke  indeed,  and  two  beasts 
to  draw  in  it. 

Knight.  Good  words,  madam  why  didn't  you 
say  whore  and  rogue  ? 

Lady.  And  if  1  had,  it  had  been  but  plain 
English. 

Kniyht.  And  plain  truth,  you  mean,  I  sup 
pose. 

Lady.  Nay,  what  was  Sir  Thomas,  to  marry 
a  woman  that  he  could  swear  he  never  loved  in 
his  life? 

Knight.  And  pray,  what  was  my  lady,  to  go 
to  bed  to  a  man  she  hated  most  heartily .' 

Lady.  The  more  innocent  of  the  two,  for  I 
was  never  married. 

Knight.  Not  married  !  Why,  what  have  you 
been  doing  then  all  this  while  ?  What's  the  En 
glish  of  that,  madam  ? 

Lady.  The  English  of  what?  I  could  make 
it  speak  English  if  1  would  ;  but  good  manners, 
rather  than  u  regard  to  the  person,  stops  my 
mouth. 

Knight.  Nay,  let  it  come  out,  madam  ;  there 
ean  be  no  loss  of  good  language  between  you  and 
1.  1  have  lain  with  a  woman  I  did  not  love,  and 
you  have  lain  with  a  man  these  four  years,  and 
were  never  married.  What  will  my  lady  call  her 
self  next  ? 

Lady.  Not  a  whore  for  all  that ;  so  I  have 
the  better  of  Sir  Thomas  still. 

Knight.  What  can  it  be  then  ?  No  magic,  1 
doubt,  will  bring  your  ladyship  off. 

Lady.  Yes,  yes ;  I  shall  bring  myself  off 
fairly  ;  I  say,  it  was  no  marriage,  it  was  all  force, 
a  rape  upon  innocence  and  virtue. 

Kniijht.  A  rape  !  didn't  you  go  to  church  and 
repeat  the  words,  and  say,  1  will? 

Lady.  Go  to  church  ;  no,  no  ;  you  may  say, 
indeed,  I  was  drugged  to  church,  1  did  not  go  ;  1 
tell  you  it  was  no  matrimony,  though  it  wr.s  a 
marriage  ;  1  was  ravished;  and  nothing  else. 

Knight.  iSuc  who  forced  you,  and  who 
dragged  you  to  church  ;  1  am  sure  i  went  to 
church  with  Oa  ill  a  will  as  you 

/,«<//.  1  don't  know  what  you  did  ;  but  I 
went  tike  a  bear  hauled  to  a  stake,  1  know. 

Knitjlil.  Ami  i  think  you  have  been  a  bear  ever 
since  ;  1  suppose  that  made  you  so. 
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Lady.  Whether  I  have  been  a  oear  or  no,  I 
have  been  baited  like  a  bear ;  that  is  true  enough. 

Knight.  Well,  your  ladyship  is  even  with  me 
there  indeed,  you  give  me  the  dog  for  the  bear. 

Lady,  You  must  drink  as  you  brew,  Sir  Tho 
mas  ;  you  know  that  it  was  you  began  it. 

Knight.  It  is  just  upon  me  indeed ;  I  broke 
my  faith  and  honour  with  the  angel  I  loved  for 
the  cursed  thirst  of  money.  My  father  knew  not 
what  he  did  when  he  persuaded  me  to  it ;  but 
I  must  marry  a  fortune  ! 

Lady.  Yes,  and  I  must  be  tickled  witn  a  fea 
ther,  and  wheedled  up  with  being  a  lady.  If  I 
had  taken  the  man  I  loved,  I  had  had  that  which 
few  ladies  enjoy ;  I  had  had  the  man  that  loved 
me,  and  he  had  had  the  woman  that  loved  him, 
and  both  been  happy  ;  and  now,  here  is  the 
baronet  and  the  lady  as  wretched  as  a  foot  sol 
dier  and  his  trull. 

Knight.  I  saw  nothing  in  you  at  first  to  make 
a  man  happy. 

Lady.  And  I  desired  no  happiness  so  much, 
when  I  went  to  church,  as  to  have  been  delivered 
from  you. 

Knight.  I  was  bewitched  with  the  money  in 
deed,  but  never  with  the  lady,  I  assure  you. 

Lady.  And  my  mother  was  fond  of  the  knight 
hood  indeed  ;  I  am  sure  I  was  never  fond  of  the 
knight. 

Knight.  I  might  have  had  as  much  money,  it 
may  be,  somewhere  else. 

Lady.  And  I  might  have  made  the  man  I 
loved  a  knight  with  my  money,  whenever  I 
pleased  ;  but  my  mother  had  her  failings. 

Knight.  If  I  had  had  less  money,  I  might  have 
had  a  better  wife. 

Lady.  And  I  could  never  have  had  a  worse 
husband. 

Knight.  Well,  I  will  find  some  way  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  I'll  warrant  you  ;  at  worst,  a  pistol  and 
half  an  ounce  of  lead  will  deliver  me  at  once. 

Lady,  The  sooner  the  better,  Sir  Thomas; 
heaven  keep  you  in  the  mind. 

In  short,  the  lady  had  the  better  of  him,  and 
put  him  in  a  rage,  and  then  he  left  her,  and  went 
out  of  the  room  ;  but  about  the  usual  time  of 
going  to  bed,  they  came  a  little  to  themselves 
again,  and  were  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  when  a 
few  words  rising  the  wind,  it  blew  up  into  another 
storm,  and  they  fell  out  more  furiously  than  be 
fore. 

She  told  him  she  had  had  but  two  children, 
and  she  thanked  God  they  were  both  dead. 

He  told  her    he  desired  no  more  of  the  breed. 

She  replied,  she  desired  all  the  world  to  take 
notice,  that  if  ever  she  was  with  child  again,  it 
would  be  a  bastard,  and  none  of  his. 

He  turned  round  from  her,  and  bid  her  turn 
her  back  to  him. 

She  said,  with  all  her  heart,  and  did  so. 

"  Now  curse  yourself,"  said  he, "  if  ever  you  turn 
your  face  to  me  again." 

She  said  she  knew  a  better  way  for  it  than 
that ;  so  she  called  her  maid,  took  her  leave  of 
him,  and  went  to  bed  by  herself. 

The  next  day  she  took  her  coach,  and  went  to 
a  relation's  house,  took  some  jewels  with  her,  and 
sent  for  her  clothes.  And  thus  ended  a  mother- 
made  match  on  one  hand,  and  a  money-made 
match  on  the  other  hand ;  on  both  hands  without ' 


affection,  and  where  they  had  been  mutually  pre- 
engaged  to  other  objects  ;  and  what  was  all  this, 
pray,  but  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ! 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  this  work  to 
give  the  short  history  of  the  remaining  life  of 
these  two  passionate  married  enemies,  for  such 
they  were.  As  they  were  people  of  good  fashion 
and  figure,  they  might  have  quarrelled  with  some 
reserve  to  good  manners  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
she  pursued  him  with  all  the  spite  and  rage  of 
her  tongue  that  it  was  possible  for  a  woman  to 
invent ;  said  all  the  bitter  and  disdainful  things 
of  him  that  ill-nature  could  inspire  her  with; 
scorned  all  the  motions  of  friends  towards  a  re 
conciliation  to  him,  which  at  first  he  was  not 
averse  to ;  and  at  last  gave  out  that  he  kept  a 
whore,  and  that  she  intended  to  sue  him  to  a 
divorce. 

In  return,  after  he  found  her  obstinate,  he  put 
all  the  contempt  upon  her  he  was  able,  and  in  all 
company  where  he  could  possibly  come  at  her; 
made  ballads  and  songs  of  her  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
they  took  all  possible  ways  on  both  sides  to  make 
it  impossible  they  should  ever  come  together 
again. 

After  some  time  he  went  abroad  into  France, 
when  he  did  the  spitefullest  thing  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do,  or  that,  I  think,  a  man 
could  ever  do  by  a  wife.  Being  (as  he  had 
given  out)  at  Paris,  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be 
raised  that  he  was  very  sick,  and  a  little  after 
that  he  was  dead.  This  he  carried  so  far,  that 
his  servants  and  dependents,  who  he  left  at  his 
house,  were  all  put  into  mourning,  and  the  lady 
was  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  dead ;  nay, 
he  employed  a  subtle,  managing  fellow,  to  come 
to  the  house  where  the  lady  lodged  to  give  an 
account  of  his  death,  and  that  he,  was  at  the 
funeral. 

In  a  word,  things  were  ca  rried  so  far  that  the 
lady  was  courted  by  another  gentleman,  and  at 
length  consented  to  be  married;  but  all  things 
being  prepared  for  the  wedding,  settlements  mad'e, 
the  very  day  come,  and  her  friends  about  her,  he 
sends  a  messenger  to  tell  her  that  he  was  coming 
to  the  church  to  see  her  married,  that  he  would 
have  remained  in  his  grave  a  little  longer,  but 
that  he  was  resolved  she  should  not  have  so  much 
pleasure  as  that  of  one  day's  delusion;  and  that 
he  would  not  do  the  gentleman  tho  injury  of 
letting  him  ignorantly  marry  a  she-devil,  as  he 
had  done. 

This  was  managed  so  wickedly,  and  with  such 
a  keenness  and  severity  of  spite,  that  it  almost 
cost  the  lady  her  life ;  and  it  might  have  gone 
farther,  for  the  gentleman  was  affronted  so  that 
he  demanded  satisfaction  of  him,  and  it  went  up 
to  a  challenge  ;  but  some  friends  interposed,  so 
that  they  did  not  fight. 

The  enraged  lady  fell  sick  with  disdain  ;  and 
the  fury  that  this  piece  of  management  put  her 
in  was  such,  that  she  continued  languishing  near 
two  years  ;  but  then  recovered.  A  groat  many 
friends  interposed,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  them"; 
but  there  was  no  room  for  that,  it  was  gone  too  far. 

At  length  they  brought  it  to  a  truce,  though 
they  could  not  bring  it  to  a  peace  ;  they  brought 
them  to  an  agreement  of  civility,  viz.  not  to 
insult  or  affront  one  another  any  more,  and  this 
was  all  they  could  ever  be  brought  to  ;  nor  was 
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it  easy  to  bring  them  to  that,  so  exasperated  were 
they  on  both  sides,  so  irreconcilably  provoked, 
especially  the  woman. 

This  is  one  example  of  a  marriage  by  force  of 
friends,  and  by  motives  of  avarice  and  pride, 
where  the  parties  were  pre-engaged  by  their 
affection  to  other  objects.  I  could  give  many 
instances  in  their  degree  equally  unhappy,  though 
perhaps  not  carried  on  to  such  an  extravagant 
length,  but  all  serve  to  convince  us  how  fatal  it 
is  for  men  or  women  to  engage  their  persons  one 
way  and  their  affections  another. 

Certainly  those  people  who  have  the  least  value 
for  their  own  ease,  that  expect  any  felicity  in  a 
married  life,  should  think  before  they  take  this 
leap  in  the  dark  ;  1  say,  they  should  think  a  little 
how  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  they  can  expect 
happiness  in  a  woman  they  do  not  love,  and  in 
a  woman  who  they  shall  be  tied  to  live  with  while 
they  love  another,  and  shall  be  night  and  day 
wishing  their  beloved  Rachel  were  in  their  arms 
instead  of  the  blear-eyed  Leah  which  they  had 
taken  in  her  place. 

But  thus  it  is,  and  that  too  frequently  to  won 
der  at,  that  men  love  the  person  they  do  not 
marry,  and  marry  the  person  they  cannot  love. 

Tell  me,  ye  sacred  powers,  which  rule  on  high, 
If  lore's  a  heaven-born  passion,  tell  me  why 
Do  mortals  love,  and  heaven  so  oft  deny  ? 
Unhappy  man !  by  law's  unequal  tic, 
Bound  to  possess  the  object  he  would  fly ; 
And  left  to  love  what  he  cannot  enjoy. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  MARRYING  ONE  PERSON,  AND  AT  THE  SAME  TIME 
OWNING  THEMSELVES  TO  BE  IN  LOVE  WITH  AN 
OTHER. 

To  love  and  not  to  marry  is  nature's  aversion  ; 
to  marry  and  not  to  love,  is  nature's  corruption ; 
the  first  is  hateful,  the  last  is  really  criminal ; 
and,  as  has  been  said  in  its  place,  it  is  in  some  re 
spects  both  murder  and  robbery  ;  it  makes  a 
man  felo  de  se  with  respect  to  all  the  comforts 
of  his  life ;  and  it  makes  him  a  robber  to  his  wife. 
if  she  be  a  woman  that  has  the  misfortune  to  love 
him.  And  this  1  have  spoken  to  at  large  in  the 
last  chapter. 

But  to  marry  one  woman  and  love  another,  to 
marry  one  man  and  be  in  love  with  another,  this 
is  yet  worse,  tenfold  worse,  if  that  be  possible  ! 
it  is  in  its  kind  a  mere  piece  of  witchcraft ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  civil  legal  adultery,  nay,  it  makes  the 
man  or  woman  be  committing  adultery  in  their 
hearts  every  day  of  their  lives ;  and  can  I  be 
wrong,  therefore,  to  say  that  it  may  be  very  well 
called  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ?  If  1  may  judge, 
it  is  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  it  too. 

It  is,  first,  a  plain  downright  crime  in  the  be 
ginning  of  it ;  if  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
are  in  it,  they  indeed  cheat  one  another  ;  first,  the 
man  thinks  the  woman  has  the  worst  of  it,  and 
that  he  only  cheats  her  ;  she  fancies  that  he  has 
the  worst  of  it,  and  that  she  cheats  him  ;  but,  in 
short,  it  is  a  mutual  fraud,  wherein  both  are 
cheats  and  both  cheated,  both  deceivers  and  both 
deceived. 

When  they  come  to  the  book  to  marry,  they 
mutually  engage  what  was  engaged  before,  like 
a  knave  that  borrows  money  upon  an  estate  which 
he  had  mortgaged  already.  Mark  what  a  com 


plication  of  crimes  meet  together  in  the  church ; 
when  they  come  up  to  the  altar,  the  man  plights 
her  his  troth  or  truth  that  he  will  love  her, 
when  he  knows  he  cannot  do  it,  for  that  he  loves 
another  already  before  her. 

The  woman  plights  him  her  troth  that  she  will 
love  him,  when,  as  the  lady  just  now  mentionc  i 
told  Sir  Thomas  — ,  she  heartily  hated  him 
from  the  first  time  she  ever  saw  him.  Hen-  i< 
mutual  pledging  the  troth  to  a  falsehood,  which 
is,  in  short,  a  premeditated  lie  ;  like  a  cold  blood 
murder,  it  is  intended  to  be  done  long  before  it 
is  Jone.  Here  is  also  a  stated,  calm,  intended 
perjury  ;  a  swearing  to  do  what  they  own  they 
not  only  did  not  intend  to  do,  but  knew  before 
hand  they  could  not  do. 

How  many  kinds  of  dishonesty  are  here  mfxt 
together  ?  Take  it  in  the  very  first  words  of  the 
minister,  being  as  an  introduction  to  the  office  of 
matrimony  ;  the  minuter  adjures  them,  as  they 
will  answer  it  at  the  great,  and  dreadful  day,  &c.', 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  revealed, 
that  if  they  know  any  lawful  hindrance  or  impe 
diment  why  they  should  not  be  lawfully  joined  to 
gether,  they  should  then  declare  it,  protesting 
against  even  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  in  case 
they  fail. 

I  require  and  charge  you  both  (as  ye  will 
answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment, 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
disclosed),  that  if  either  of  you  know  any 
impediment  why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully 
joined  together  in  matrimony,  ye  do  now 
confess  it.  For  be  ye  well  assured,  that 
so  many  as  are  coupled  together  otherwise 
than  God's  word  doth  allow,  are  not 
joined  together  by  God,  neither  is  their 
matrimony  lawful. 

Hereupon  the  minister  giving  them  time  to  an 
swer,  they  are  silent ;  that  is  to  say,  they  declare 
no  impediment,  which  is  a  tacit  declaring  that 
they  know  of  none  ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
they  know  that  in  conscience  they  have  settled 
their  love  and  affection  upon  another  person  ;  and 
the  man, or  woman  they  now  marry  they  cannot 
love,  and  ought  not  on  that  account  to  marry, 
because  they  promise  what  they  know  they  shall 
not  perform. 

How  many  times  also  does  the  secret  come  out 
afterwards,  either  unawares  by  themselves  or  in 
delirious  fits,  extremities  of  distempers,  dreams, 
talking  in  the  sleep,  and  such  other  ways,  which 
prove,  however,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  family, 
yet  unavoidable? 

Such  persons  have  jrreat  reason  to  be  sure  that 
they  do  not  talk  in  their  sleep  ;  for  what  the 
mind  bears  such  a  weight  of  upon  it,  which  indeed 
it  U  not  equal  to,  and  is  not  possible  to  be  sup 
ported,  though  by  a  vigilant  guarding  the  tongue 
in  the  day-time  it  shall  be  kept  in,  yet  hi,-.- 
will  it  break  nut  in  a  dream,  and  the  tongue  be 
tray  itself  in  its  sleep  ? 

How  miserable  is  the  lady,  frequently  wishing 
she  were  in  the  arms  of  the  man  she  loves  in 
stead  of  his  arms  who  she  is  unhappily  tied  to? 
Those  ardent  wishes  prompting  her  desires,  she 
falls  into  a  deep  slumber,  and  dreams  that  it  is 
really  so,  as  she  wished  it  might  be. 

In  thf  transports  of  her  imagination  her  w;ik- 
ing  soul  commands  her  tongue,  though  the 
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whole  organic  body  be  laid  asleep ;  I  say,  com 
mands  the  tongue  to  tell  the  dangerous  truth  ; 
she  cries  out  as  in  an  ecstasy,  discovers  the 
affection,  and  unhappily  names  the  man.  The 

fair ,  the  toast  of  the  town,  the  beauty  of  the 

beauties,  had  admirers  enough,  was  beloved  to 
madness  and  distraction  by  a  throng  of  admirers; 
at  last,  for  the  sake  of  a  settlement,  a  little  more 
than  ordinarily  large,  she  quits  the  generous 

Ca ,  the  lord  of  her  affections,  the  only  man 

in  the  world  that  had  found  the  way  into  her 
heart,  and  to  whom  she  had  made  innumerable 
vows  of  fidelity  ;  I  say,  quits  him  with  the  utmost 
rudeness,  and  throws  herself,  at  the  importunities 
and  commands  of  her  avaricious  parents ;  I  say, 
throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  mean,  a  coarse, 
an  unbred,  half-taught  citizen,  the  son  of  a  rich, 
overgrown  tradesman,  himself  a  clown,  only  that 
he  was  a  boor  of  fortune,  can  keep  her  fine,  and 
cause  her  to  ride  in  a  coach.  And  what  then  ? 

She  marries  this  lump  of  unpolished,  simple 
stuff,  and  they  live  tolerably  well  for  a  time,  when 
one  night,  in  a  dream,  she  fancied  herself  in  the 
arms  of  her  former  lover,  pleased  to  a  rapture 
with  what  she  had  so  long  reason  to  know  she 
could  never  enjoy ;  she  flies  out  even  in  her 
dream  to  talking  aloud;  and  not  only  to  talk 
aloud,  though  fast  asleep,  but  gives  her  tongue  a 
loose  into  all  the  most  dangerous  expressions, 
that  love  to  the  real  master  of  her  heart,  and  the 
utmost  contempt  of  her  gaoler,  as  she  called  him. 
meaning  her  husband,  could  inspire  her  with  : 
nor  was  this  all ;  for  where  will  misfortunes  end  ? 
but  in  the  height  of  her  ecstasies,  and  with  a 
wicked,  though  but  fancied  liberty,  she  calls  her 
former  lover  by  his  name,  and  so  betrays  herself 
to  her  husband,  who  hears  himself  accused  of  the 
worst  of  crimes,  treated  with  the  worst  contempt, 
and  the  greatest  of  indignity  put  upon  him,  in 
words  at  length,  that  can  be  thought  of. 

Her  husband  was  not  at  first  well  awake,  and 
so,  perhaps,  was  not  let  into  the  first  part  of  it ; 
nor  was  he  presently  capable  of  understanding 
what  it  all  meant ;  but  when  he  heard  himself 
abused  in  so  gross  a  manner,  it  put  him  into  a 
passion,  and  he  replied  rashly  to  her,  not  thinking 
she  had  been  asleep. 

This  replying  to  her  unhappily  waked  her,  or 
at  least  so  much  as  to  put  a  stop  to  her  talking 
aloud.  Her  husband  was  presently  aware  that 
his  wife  was  not  awake,  and  vexed  that  he 
waked  her ;  he  lies  still  a  little,  till  sleep  over 
coming  her,  and  the  pleasing  ideas  of  her  past 
loves  set  her  to  talking  again  ;  when  her  husband 
subtilely  managing  himself,  spoke  softly  at  her  ear 
several  words  agreeable  to  what  she  had  said,  and 
brought  her  by  that  means  (as  is  not  imprac 
ticable)  to  answer  several  questions,  and  that  in 
such  a  manner  as  his  patience  would  bear  It  no 
longer. 

This  want  of  temper  was  perhaps  her  felicity 
so  far,  as  that  she  discovered  no  more  to  him, 
though  she  had  discovered  so  much  already  as 
made  an  irreconcilable  breach  between  them. 
And  first,  as  he  was  exasperated  to  the  highest 
degree  by  what  he  had  heard,  and  waked  her  in  a 
kind  of  a  passion,  he  asked  her  what  she  had 
been  dreaming  of  ? 

She  was  not  presently  come  to  herself  enough 
to  recollect  that  it  was  all  a  dream,  so  that  she 


made  him  no  answer  for  a  while ;  but  he  re 
peating  the  question,  it  soon  came  into  her 
thoughts  that  she  had  dreamed  something  not  fit 
to  tell  him  of;  so  she  answered,  she  had  dreamed 
of  nothing ;  but  he  pressing  her  with  the  question, 
she  said,  "  Did  she  dream  ?  why,  if  she  did,  she 
could  not  remember  it."  But  what  confusion 
was  she  in  when  she  heard  him  tell  her  all  the 
particulars  of  her  dream  as  fairly,  almost,  as  if 
she  had  told  them  herself  1 

However,  she  insisted  that  she  knew  nothing 
of  it ;  that  if  she  did  dream,  nothing  was  more 
frequent  than  for  people  to  dream,  and  forget 
what  they  dreamt  of,  and  so  might  she  ;  for  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  it,  at  the  same  time  little 
thinking,  nay,  not  suspecting,  what  had  happened, 
viz.  that  she  had  been  talking  in  her  sleep  to  her 
former  lover  with  all  possible  endearments,  and 
had  spoken  to  him  of  her  husband  with  the 
utmost  contempt ;  and  she  was  confounded  again 
to  have  her  husband  repeat  the  very  words  which 
she  knew  she  had  dreamed  of. 

But  her  husband,  whose  passion  drove  him 
beyond  all  bounds,  was  not  satisfied  with  up 
braiding  her  with  the  particulars,  but  told  her 
that  she  had  revealed  them  all  herself  in  her 
sleep,  and  that  she  had  said  so  and  so  to  him, 
upon  his  making  little  short  answers  to  her,  and 
offering  some  questions  ;  and  that,  in  short,  she 
had  betrayed  her  own  intrigues  ;  from  whence 
he  charged  her  openly  with  being  dishonest,  and 
with  that  person  also,  and  that  before  her  mar 
riage  to  him  as  well  as  after,  alleging  that  it 
appeared  from  her  own  mouth.  Nor  was  he 
prudent  enough  to  conceal  the  thing,  and  to  let  it 
lie  as  a  private  feud  between  themselves  ;  but  he 
told  it  openly  and  publicly  among  the  neighbours, 
and  in  almost  all  company.  But  he  had  the 
worst  of  the  quarrel,  though  he  had  the  better  of 
the  fact,  and  that  by  his  want  of  conduct  too. 

The  women's  wit,  they  say,  never  fails  them  at 
a  pinch  ;  'tis  easy  to  imagine  that  his  wife  was  in 
the  utmost  confusion  at  the  discovery  of  the 
thing  as  it  was,  and  especially  while  she  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  way  he  came  by  his  infor 
mation  ;  for  though  she  might  easily  have  sup- 
posed  that  she  must  have  spoke  aloud  in  her 
sleep,  yet  as  she  had  never  known  herself  to  do 
so  before,  she  did  not  think  of  it  at  first,  but 
thought  he  had  dealt  with  the  devil,  and  that  he 
must  have  been  with  some  conjuror,  who,  as  she 
had  been  told,  could,  by  the  help  of  the  devil, 
first  make  people  dream  of  what  they  thought  fit 
to  inject  into  their  thoughts,  and  then  tell  of  it  to 
whom  they  thought  fit. 

This  filled  her  with  indignation  at  her  husband, 
for  having,  as  she  affirmed,  bewitched  her,  and 
employed  the  devil  to  betray  her  into  mischief, 
and  then  betray  that  mischief  ;  and  she  resolved 
to  give  him  a  home  charge  upon  the  subject,  and 
threaten  to  bring  him  upon  the  public  stage  for 
enchantment  and  sorcery. 

But  he  put  a  better  invention  into  her  head  ; 
for  unwarily  he  threw  it  out,  that  he  heard  her 
talk  in  her  sleep,  and  that  he  asked  her  such  and 
such  questions  by  whispering  in  her  ear,  and  that 
she  anwsered  so  and  so. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  her,  that  if  this  was 
all  he  had  for  it,  he  was  but  one  affirmative,  and 
no  witness  in  his  own  case,  and  that  her  negative 
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might  go  as  far  as  his  affirmative ;  that  she  had 
no  more  to  do  but  to  deny  the  fact ;  that  as  to 
the  story  of  whispering  questions,  and  her  an 
swering  them,  the  pretence  was  a  novelty ;  and 
so  strange,  that  though  it  might  be  true,  nobody 
would  believe  it,  especially  if  she  firmly  denied  it. 

Upon  this  she  began  with  him  ;  told  him  she 
had  perceived  a  good  while  his  jealous  and 
uneasy  humour,  and  that  he  had  laid  a  great 
many  plots  and  designs  to  attack  her  reputation, 
and  all  to  find  an  excuse  to  justify  his  ill  usage 
of  her ;  but  that  her  conduct  was  such  before  the 
whole  world  that  nobody  would  believe  him ; 
and  that  now  he  had  dressed  up  a  story  between 
the  devil  and  him,  to  fix  something  upon  her,  if 
possible ;  but  that  it  was  an  evident  forgery  of 
his  own,  with  the  help  of  his  witchcraft ;  and  as 
the  story  was  itself  improbable,  and  next  to 
impossible,  so  she  declared  it  was  a  lie,  and  she 
defied  the  devil  and  him,  they  might  both  do 
their  worst. 

She  gave  him  this  so  roundly,  and  with  such 
assurance,  and  told  it  also  so  publicly  (as  he  did 
his  story),  that  the  man  began  to  find  she  had 
the  better  of  him  ;  that  people  began  to  think 
her  ill  used  ;  that  he  was  only  jealous  of  her,  and 
that  he  had  made  this  story  to  blast  her  character, 
and  to  justify  his  own  jealousies  ;  then  as  to  the 
whispering  story,  everybody  said  it  looked  like  a 
forgery  indeed,  and  nobody  believed  a  word  of  it, 
for  it  seemed  improbable;  so  that  the  husband 
began  to  talk  less  of  the  matter  than  before,  and 
was  sensible  that  she  was  too  hard  for  him. 

But  the  more  he  began  to  give  out,  the  more 
furiously  she  followed  her  blow  ;  for  she  not  only 
told  her  tale  as  above,  but  she  employed  two  or 
three  emissaries  to  hand  it  about  among  the 
ladies  at  the  tea-table,  and  among  the  gossips ; 
and  the  man,  in  a  word,  got  such  an  ill  name, 
that  he  was  the  contempt  of  all  his  neighbours. 

Nor  did  she  end  here ;  but  she  added  her 
former  design  to  the  latter:  and,  first,  she 
separated  from  him  at  home,  or,  as  'tis  usually 
expressed,  they  parted  beds  ;  in  short,  she  told 
him,  that  it  was  reported  there  were  magicians 
and  fellows  that  dealt  with  the  devil,  who,  they 
said,  by  the  help  of  evil  spirits,  could  cause 
people  'to  dream  what  and  when  they  pleased, 
and  to  talk  in  their  sleep,  and  that  she  understood 
her  husband  had  been  conversing  with  some  of 
those  cunning  men,  as  they  called  them,  in  order 
to  make  the  experiment  upon  her  by  whispering 
things  in  her  ear  while  she  was  asleep,  and  so 
making  her  dream  so  and  so,  and  then  report 
that  she  talked  of  those  things  in  her  sleep,  in 
order  to  expose  her. 

That  therefore  she  would  lie  by  herself,  for  she 
would  not  lie  in  bed  with  one  that  would  bring 
the  devil  into  the  room,  to  expose  and  betray 
her ;  that  she  would  have  her  maid  He  with  her 
every  night,  that  she  might  have  good  witness  of 
her  conduct ;  but  that  she  would  not  trust  herself 
any  more  to  sleep  with  one  that  would  betray 
her  to  the  devil,  and  then  to  all  the  world. 

This  she  not  only  told  her  husband,  but  told 
it  to  all  her  friends  and  tea-table  emissaries ;  and 
the  story  was  so  plausible  in  its  kind,  and  was 
told  so  much  to  her  advantage,  that  everybody 
justified  her  conduct,  said  she  was  in  the  right, 
that  she  could  do  no  less,  and  that  no  woman  in 


tier  senses  would  sleep  in  bed  with  a  man  who 
was  able  to  do  such  things  as  those ;  and  that,  in 
short,  it  was  all  one  as  to  sleep  with  the  devil. 

The  man  had  no  remedy  but  to  deny  the  charge, 
and  to  say  he  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
devil,  or  with  any  such  people  as  conjurors,  ma 
gicians,  or  any  such  sort  of  folks,  in  his  life.  But 
all  that  went  but  a  little  way,  for  who  would  not 
deny  it  if  they  were  the  most  guilty  of  any  in  the 
world  ?  But  the  woman  vouched  that  so  and  so  he 
had  said,  and  such  and  such  things  he  had  pre 
tended  ;  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  the  help 
of  the  devil ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  safe 
for  her,  by  any  means,  to  trust  herself  with  him. 

Thus  the  guilty  wife  got  the  victory  over  the 
innocent  husband  by  the  mere  dexterity  of  her 
wit  and  the  conduct  of  her  allies,  not  forgetting 
the  assistance  of  a  public  clamour ;  the  man 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  famed  for 
overmuch  sense  or  conduct  in  this,  or  other 
things,  and  therefore  was  the  easier  managed  by 
a  keen-witted  wife.  But  the  inference  from  the 
whole  discourse  comes  in  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  argument  which  it  is  brought  to  confirm,  viz. 
that  to  love  one  person,  be  it  man  or  woman, 
and  then  marry  another,  is  neither  honest  to  the 
person  quitted  or  to  the  person  married,  but 
especially  not  to  the  last,  and  more  especially  not 
honest  to  the  person  herself  or  himself;  in  a 
word,  it  is  not  an  honest  marriage  ;  for  the 
engaged  affection  is  a  just  impediment,  and  ought 
to  have  been  declared  and  discovered  at  the  book, 
upon  the  declaration  appointed  to  be  made  by 
the  minister  as  above,  or  before  they  came  so 
far. 

As  for  the  success  of  such  marriages,  the 
blessing  attending  them,  and  what  happiness  is 
to  be  expected  from  them,  it  seems  to  be  laid 
open  in  part  in  the  little  history  just  recited ; 
but  it  is  really  visible  to  common  experience  in 
almost  every  age  and  place  in  the  world,  I  mean 
our  English  world. 

What  delight,  what  complaisance  can  there  be 
in  that  matrimony,  where  the  heart  did  not  go 
with  the  hand  1  where  the  marriage  may  be  said 
to  be  made  from  the  teeth  outward,  and  no  more  1 
where  the  love  is  fixed  in  one  place,  and  the  bed 
made  in  another  ?  What  is  this  but  a  fraudulent 
contract,  a  protestation  with  a  design  to  deceive, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  lie, 
and  one  of  the  worst  kind  too  ? 

What  complaisance  or  pleasure  in  their  enjoy 
ments  of  any  kind  between  the  unhappy  couple, 
and  how  can  it  be  called  a  fair  marriage  ?  Two 
swear  to  love,  and  at  the  same  time  both  know 
they  neither  do  nor  can ;  that  they  neither 
desire  it  nor  intend  it,  and  they  come  to  the  book, 
two  carcases  without  souls,  without  assent  or 
consent,  but  in  mere  subjection  to  circumstances 
enter  into  a  horrid  slavery ;  the  woman  dragged 
by  her  old  grandmother,  or  her  thundering  and 
threatening  parent,  because  the  miser  can  give 
her  a  portion,  or  not  give  it  her,  as  he  pleases ; 
can  make  her  a  fortune  or  a  chamber-maid,  a 
lady  or  a  shoemaker's  wife.  Under  theso  terrors 
and  obligations  she  does  as  she  is  bid,  and  marries 
anybody  they  please,  let  him  have  wit,  sense,  and 
manners,  or  neither  wit,  sense,  nor  manners  :  as 
she  is  pre-engaged,  and  her  affections  look  quite 
another  way,  the  thoughts  of  this  marriage  are 
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her  abhorrence,  her  aversion,  and  yet  she  marries 
him.  What  must  we  call  this  ?  is  it  matrimony  ? 
No,  no ;  it  has  nothing  of  matrimony  in  it  but  the 
form ;  it  is  all  a  cheat ;  they  lie  to  one  another 
when  they  repeat  the  words;  and  they  both 
know  they  do  so,  nay,  they  intend  to  do  so ;  as 
to  the  consequence,  you  have  it  before,  between 

Sir  Thomas  and  my  Lady ;  but  as  to  the 

fact,  it  is  horrid  in  its  nature ;  they  are  but  two 
victims,  I  cannot  indeed,  in  one  sense,  call  them 
prostitutes ;  but  they  are  prostituted  by  the  go 
verning  relations,  brought  together  by  the  arbi 
trary  authority  of  those  that  have  the  influence 
over  them.  "  Here,"  says  the  old  father,  with  a 
lordly  air,  to  his  son,  "  take  this  young  woman  to 
church,  and  marry  her  ;"  perhaps  the  debate  has 
been  between  them  before  about  loving  her  or 
not  loving  her,  and  the  young  man  has  told  him 
positively,  he  hates  her,  or  that  he  cannot  love 
her.  But  it  is  all  one,  the  old  man  likes  the 
settlement,  and  tells  him  in  so  many  words,  that 
if  he  will  not  take  her,  his  brother  shall,  and 
shall  have  his  estate  too. 

I  could  name  so  many  examples  of  this  kind, 
and  give  you  an  account  of  so  many  families 
ruined  by  it,  that  it  would  tire  you  in  the  read 
ing.  But  give  me  leave  to  single  out  one  for 
your  remark,  which,  though  the  case  was  nearer 
home,  you  must  allow  me  to  place  at  some  dis 
tance,  that  the  particular  families  may  not  be 
marked  out  and  exposed.  Suppose,  then,  the 
scene  in  France,  not  far  from  a  great  city,  not 
the  greatest,  but  the  greatest  city  but  one  in  the 
kingdom : — A  certain  rich  merchant  had  two  sons, 
and  though  he  had  a  very  great  estate,  it  was  of 
his  own  purchasing,  so  that  there  was  no  entail 
upon  it,  and  he  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  give 
it  to  which  of  his  sons  he  pleased. 

His  eldest  son  was  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
sense,  and  a  very  agreeable  person,  and  his  father 
had  bestowed  some  charge  upon  his  education, 
had  given  him  learning  and  good  breeding,  to 
qualify  him,  as  he  said,  for  the  life  of  a  gentleman, 
and,  as  he  usually  expressed  it,  to  make  him  know 
how  to  live  agreeable  to  the  fortune  he  was  able 
to  give  him ;  but  withal,  the  father  kept  him 
pretty  much  in  subjection ;  and  the  more,  by 
making  him  always  sensible  how  much  it  was  in 
his  power  to  make  him  a  gentleman  or  a  beggar, 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  him  an  estate,  and  make 
him  live  like  a  gentleman,  or  turn  him  loose 
in  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune. 

Particularly,  the  father  was  often  repeating  to 
his  son,  how  he  expected  that  he  should  conform 
himself  to  his  measures  in  taking  a  wife,  and  that 
if  he  did  not,  he  would  absolutely  disinherit  him, 
and  give  his  estate  to  his  younger  brother. 

Whether  this  absolute  declaration  of  the  father 
did  not,  in  some  manner,  influence  the  son,  so  as 
to  create,  with  the  aversion  to  the  tyranny  of  it, 
a  kind  of  dislike  to  everything  the  father  could 
propose,  I  cannot  say  ;  perhaps  there  might  be 
something  of  that  kind  in  it  too,  for  nature  abhors 
violence  in  love. 

But  however  it  was,  this  is  certain,  that  when 
his  father  proposed  a  match  to  him,  he  did  it 
with  an  air  of  authority ;  told  him  he  had  pitched 
upon  such  a  family,  where  he  knew  there  was  a 
suitable  fortune  ;  that  it  was  a  very  advantageous 
alliance,  and  that  he  had  already  discoursed  with 


the  lady's  father,  and  he  found  things  were  very 
well,  and  that  everything  would  be  to  his  mind, 
and  therefore  he  would  have  him  think  of  marry 
ing  her. 

"  But,  sir,"  says  the  son,  "  you  will  please  to  let 
me  see  the  lady,  I  hope." 

"  Why,"  says  the  father,  "  what  if  you  should 
not  see  her  till  afterwards,  there's  no  great  mat 
ter  in  that  ?  I  suppose  you  know  it  is  in  such  a 
province,  and  she  will  be  sent  to  Paris  (London) 
after  the  contract  is  signed,  and  there  you  may 
marry  her." 

Son.  What,  must  I  marry  her  unsight,  unseen. 

Father.  Why,  didn't  the  king  marry  the  queen 
so  ?  Did  not  the  Prince  of marry  the  Lady 

—  so?    Sure,  you  are  not  above  such  people  ? 

Son.  But,  sir,  they  did  not  love  them  the  bet- 
ter  for  that. 

Father.  What's  that  to  the  purpose  ?  Do  they 
not  live  gloriously  together  ? 

Son.  I  cannot  think,  sir,  of  marrying  by  proxy. 

Father.  You  are  willing,  I  find,  to  give  me 
more  trouble  than  you  need.  What,  must  I 
sring  the  lady  up  to  town  on  purpose  for  you  to 
see  her,  and  see  whether  you  like  her  ?  What 
occasion  is  there  for  that  ?  I  assure  you,  like  her, 
or  not  like  her,  you  are  like  to  take  her,  or  you 
and  I  shall  differ  upon  an  article  that  will  be  very 
disagreeable  to  you. 

Son.  No,  sir,  I  will  not  give  you  or  the  lady 
that  trouble  ;  I  will  go  down  into  the  country,  if 
you  please,  and  see  her  there. 

Father.  And  what  then  ? 

Son.  Then,  sir,  I  will  give  you  my  answer. 

Father.  Answer ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
I  assure  you  I  shall  not  come  into  your  notions, 
viz.  of  giving  you  a  negative  voice ;  the  settle 
ments  are  agreed  on,  and  are  sufficient  to  make 
you  both  happy,  and  to  make  you  live  like  a 
jentleman  all  your  days.  Do  you  think  these 
are  not  infinitely  of  more  consequence  than  what 
you  call  pleasing  your  loose  fancy  ?  I  hope  my 
eldest  son  will  not  be  a  fool. 

Son.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  will  not  give  me  a  negative 
voice. 

Father.  If  I  will  not,  what  then  ?  Why,  I  will 
not,  for  I  cannot ;  it  is  ridiculous  for  you  to  pre 
tend  to  dislike,  where  such  a  fortune  is  settled  on 
you.  (Here  the  father  began  to  be  angry,  and 
added  some  threatenings  to  him,  and  particularly 
that  his  second  brother  should  have  her,  and  all  his 
estate,  so  the  young  gentleman  complied. ) 

Son.  Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say ;  i( 
you  will  have  it  be  so,  it  must  be  so  ;  then  I  need 
not  go  indeed. 

Upon  this  the  young  man  yielded,  and  the 
contracts  being  finished,  they  were  married  by 
proxy,  as  great  men  are ;  but  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  went  to  another  lady  whom  he  loved, 
and  had  been  in  love  with  for  some  years,  and 
letting  her  know  the  distress  he  was  in,  they 
consulted  together  what  to  do;  and  the  result 
was  this,  they  went  together,  and  were  privately 
married,  and  the  marriage  fairly  consummated, 
at  least  a  month  before  the  other,  and  confirmed 
by  good  and  substantial  witnesses. 

But  concealing  it  entirely  from  his  father,  he 
wickedly  went  and  married  the  other  lady  too, 
in  public  ;  by  which,  indeed,  he  obtained  an  irre 
versible  settlement  of  his  father's  estate ;  so  that 
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when  it  came  to  a  discovery,  his  father  could  not 
take  it  uway  again,  or  disinherit  him,  the  estate 
being  fully  and  fairly  settled. 

The  lady  was,  indeed,  grossly  injured  and 
abused,  for  though  she  was  fairly  married,  yet  he 
was  not ;  and  upon  a  long,  and  to  him,  shameful 
hearing  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  first  woman 
was  declared  his  lawful  wife,  only  the  other  being 
left  to  take  her  remedy  against  him  at  law,  which 
yet  she  would  not  do. 

But  the  consequence  did  not  end  here;  for 
the  gentleman  carried  it  so  obligingly  to  her  whom 
he  had  not  loved,  and  managed  so  dexterously 
with  her  whom  he  had  both  loved  and  married, 
that  he  brought  them  to  consent  to  polygamy, 
and  they  both  lived  with  him,  and  that  in  one 
house  too ;  he  kept  them,  indeed,  separate 
apartments,  and  different  servants,  but  they  car 
ried  it  very  well  to  one  another,  and  lived  easy, 
there  being  a  plentiful  fortune  among  them. 

But  even  in  this  best  side  of  the  story,  what  a 
complication  of  mischiefs  was  here?  Here  was 
matrimonial  whoredom  in  the  very  letter  of  it, 
and  all  introduced  by  a  force  upon  affection,  first, 
by  the  father  unjustly  forcing  his  son  to  marry  a 
woman  he  did  not  love.  Secondly,  by  the  son 
wickedly  cheating  his  father  in  a  seeming  scan- 
dalous  compliance  to  get  the  estate.  Thirdly,  by 
the  son  again,  basely  and  injuriously  marrying  a 
virtuous  lady,  imposing  himself  upon  her  as  a 
single  man,  when  he  was  already  married  to 
another  woman.  And  lastly,  by  living  in  open 
adultery,  and  keeping  them  both. 

I  could,  as  1  have  said,  load  you  with  stories  of 
this  kind,  I  mean,  of  the  forcing  young  people  to 
marry  against  inclination,  and  contrary  to  secret 
obligation,  and  especially  contrary  to  pre-engaged 
affections.  But  I  must  give  you  this  observation 
upon  them,  which,  in  effect,  is  equal  to  the 
repeating  them,  viz.  that  they  would  be  almost 
every  one  of  them  tragical ;  especially  if  you  will 
allow  to  have  the  destroying  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  all  the  enjoyment  that  could  be  expected 
in  the  state  of  marriage,  be  reckoned  tragical ; 
which,  indeed,  I  do  allow,  and  every  whit  as 
tragical  as  cutting  of  throats. 

To  cross  the  affections  of  young  people  in 
marriage,  especially  where  the  proposed  object  is 
not  scandalous  or  extremely  despicable,  is,  I 
think,  a  little  synonymous  to  murder ;  it  is  a 
wilful  violence  upon  the  mind,  and  that,  I  think, 
equal  or  superior  to  a  violence  upon  the  body ; 
it  is  a  formal  ravishment  upon  virtue,  and  that 
in  so  much  the  worse  a  manner,  as  it  is  done 
under  the  form  of  justice  and  law,  and  is  still 
made  worse,  in  that  it  is  without  a  remedy. 

If  violence  is  offered  to  the  chastity  of  a  wo 
man,  she  has  her  recourse  to  the  law,  and  she 
will  be  redressed  as  far  as  redress  can  be  obtained. 
'  V'here  the  fact  is  irretrievable,  the  man  should  be 
punished,  and  the  woman  is  protected  by  the  law 
:.-.,i  any  farther  force  upon  her  for  the  future. 

But  here  the  woman  is  put  to  bed  to  the  man 
by  a  kind  of  forced  authority  of  friends ;  it  is  a 
rape  upon  the  mind ;  her  soul,  her  brightest 
faculties,  her  will,  her  affections  are  ravished,  and 
she  is  left  without  redress,  she  is  left  in  the  pos 
session  of  the  ravisher,  or  of  him  who,  by  their 
order,  she  was  delivered  up  to,  and  she  is  bound  in 
the  chains  of  the  same  violence  for  her  whole  life. 


Horrid  abuse  I  Here  is  a  sacred  institution 
violated,  and,  as  I  may  gay,  profaned ;  an  unjust 
violence  offered  to  chastity  and  modesty  on  one 
hand,  and  to  honesty  on  the  other  ;  who  marries 
by  the  importuning  authority  of  the  parent, 
contrary  to  solemn  and  secret  engagements  passed 
to  another,  contrary  to  inclination,  contrary  to 
pre-engaged  affections,  and,  at  last,  contrary  to 
law. 

Is  not  here  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ?  I  think, 
if  it  allows  any  alteration  in  tho  word,  it  is  for 
the  worse,  and  it  should  rather  be  called  a  ma 
trimonial  adultery.  Nor  is  it  very  unusual  for 
these  sorts  of  matches  to  be  pleaded  as  excuses 
for  all  the  wicked  excursions  which  are  made 
after  marriage,  either  by  one  side  or  other  ;  the 
man  hangs  about  the  woman  he  loved  before, 
follows  her  even  after  he  is  married  to  another ; 
tells  her,  she  is  the  wife  of  his  affection,  the  other 
is  only  his  wife  in  law,  and  by  form ;  that  he  is 
still  faithful,  and  has  reserved  his  heart  for  her, 
though  he  has  given  his  hand  to  the  other,  who 
he  is  cruelly  bound  to  call  wife. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  had  a  public  example 
of  this  and  that,  in  the  highest  class  of  dignity, 
and  where  the  lady  insisted  upon  her  being  as 
lawful  a  wife,  and  as  strictly  virtuous  as  the 
fairly  and  openly  married  possessor ;  and  even 
in  the  very  article  of  death,  refused  to  acknow 
ledge  it  a  crime.  But  I  would  not,  I  say,  bring 
examples  too  near  home,  where  they  are  publicly 
known,  nor  revive  the  mistakes,  which  should 
rather  be  buried  in  the  grave  with  the  persons 
mistaken. 

Forcing  to  marry  is,  in  the  plain  consequences, 
not  only  a  forcing  to  crime,  but  furnishing  an  ex 
cuse  to  crime  ;  1  do  not  say,  it  is  a  just  excuse, 
for  nothing  can  be  a  just  excuse  for  an  unjust 
action ;  but  it  is  furnishing  a  plausible  pretence, 
to  such  persons  especially,  who  were  but  indiffer 
ently  furnished  with  virtue  before,  to  justify  the 
excursions  of  their  vice  -.  now  as  a  man  who  is 
forced  by  any  undue  restraint  to  enter  into  ob 
ligations  of  debt,  give  bonds,  judgments,  and 
such  like  acknowledgments,  merely  to  obtain  his 
liberty,  shall  plead  that  force  in  bar  of  any  pro 
secution  upon  those  obligations  ;  and  the  law  will 
allow  the  plea,  especially  where  the  debt  also  is 
just ;  so  these  men  plead  the  breach  made  upon 
their  inclinations  to  justify  the  breaches  they 
make  upon  the  lawful  restraints  both  of  human 
and  divine  laws,  but  with  not  the  like  justice  in 
the  plea. 

It  was  a  very  unhappy  dialogue  between  a 
young  gentleman  and  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
which  I  lately  came  to  the  knowledge  of  upon 
this  very  subject,  and  which  being  much  to  the 
same  purpose  as  my  present  argument  points  out, 
may  not  be  improper  here. 

The  young  gentleman  had  been  dragged  into 
such  a  marriage  as  I  have  just  now  mentioned, 
by  the  positive  command  and  authority  of  a  rich 
uncle,  who  had  a  great  estate  to  give,  and  who 
had  fixed  upon  his  nephew  as  his  next  heir,  being 
his  brother's  only  son ;  it  seems  this  uncle  had 
declared  he  would  make  the  young  man  his  heir 
if  he  married  to  his  mind. 

The  young  gentleman  was  too  wise  not  to 
oblige  his  uncle  in  everything  he  could  ;  but  in 
this  of  love  he  was  very  unkindly  crossed  by  the 
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old  man,  and  indeed  very  unjustly  too.  The  case, 
as  I  received  the  account,  was  as  follows : 

There  was  a  young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  the  old  man  had  proposed  to  his  nephew  to 
marry ;  and  her  friends  being  content  to  treat 
about  it,  the  terms  of  estate  and  settlements  were 
agreed  between  them,  and  the  writings  were  or 
dered  to  be  drawn  ;  for  that  lady  had  no  incon 
siderable  fortune  neither ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
gentleman  was  admitted  to  wait  upon  the  young 
lady,  (and  which  does  not  often  fall  out,  indeed, 
where  the  choice  is  made  first  by  grandfathers 
and  uncles,  as  was  the  case  here)  they  agreed, 
liked  one  another  mighty  well,  and  it  went  on  even 
to  loving  one  another,  and  that  violently.  In  the 
mean  time  something  presented  itself  with  more 
fortune,  and  the  uncle  takes  upon  him  to  change 
his  mind,  imposing  the  change  too  upon  his 
nephew,  and  so  breaks  off  the  match,  obliging  him 
to  go  and  wait  upon  a  new  mistress,  and  this 
without  so  much  as  a  pretence  of  any  other  ob 
jection  than  that  of  a  larger  portion  offering  in 
another.  The  young  gentleman  was  exceedingly 
disgusted  at  the  proposal,  and  used  all  possible 
arguments  with  his  uncle,  and  employed  all  his 
friends  to  persuade  him  to  let  the  first  match  go 
forward,  as  it  had  been  carried  on  such  a  length 
that  he  could  not  go  off  with  honour  or  satisfac 
tion  to  himself,  the  young  lady  and  he  being  mu 
tually  engaged  in  affections  as  well  as  interests. 

But  the  old  man  was  inflexible  and  arbitrary, 
would  not  hear  of  any  reasons,  but  would  be  obey 
ed  ;  and  as  for  affections,  and  such  trifles  as  these, 
he  slighted  them  to  the  lust  degree,  as  things  of 
no  consequence  at  all  in  the  case.  Well,  the 
young  gentleman  had  no  remedy ;  he  was  ob 
liged,  though  with  infinite  reluctance,  to  abandon 
his  mistress,  a  lady  of  merit  and  beauty,  fortune 
and  good  breeding,  and  everything  agreeable  to 
him,  and  turn  his  eyes  where  his  uncle  directed, 
without  any  regard  to  all  these,  or  to  his  own  in 
clination.  But  he  did  not  do  this  without  ac 
quainting  the  lady  with  the  force  that  was  put 
upon  him,  and  letting  her  know  his  unhappy  cir 
cumstances,  offering  to  relinquish  all  the  hopes 
[  of  his  uncle's  fortune  and  favour,  and  take  her  at 
all  hazards.  But  her  friends  would  not  agree  to 
that ;  nor  would  she  consent  without  her  father, 
for  then  they  might  have  been  both  beggars. 
This  being  the  case,  they  parted,  but  with  n.ulual 
assurances,  however,  of  affection,  and  of  a  farther 
union,  if  the  uncle  could  be  brought  to  any  com 
pliance. 

But  this  was  not  all,  for  now  the  uncle  pro 
poses  the  new  match  to  him  and  sends  him  to 
wait  upon  the  lady.  He  had,  with  great  difficulty, 
complied  with  the  old  gentleman  in  the  quitting 
the  first  lady,  who  was  mistress  of  a  thousand 
good  qualities,  as  well  as  of  a  good  fortune.  But 
when  he  came  to  this  new  proposed  creature,  his 
stomach  turned  at  the  very  sight  of  her.  She 
was  not  deformed,  indeed,  but  far  from  handsome  ; 
she  had  neither  wit  nor  manners,  good  humour  nor 
good  breeding,  beauty  of  body  nor  beauty  of  mind, 
in  a  word,  she  was  every  way  disagreeable,  only 
that  she  had  a  vast  fortune. 

However,  the  uncle,  who  was  as  arbitrary  in 
the  negative  before,  was  as  tyrannic  in  the  affir 
mative  now  ;  and  without  troubling  you  with 
the  many  disputes  between  the  uncle  and  the 


nephew  upon  that  head ;  his  entreaties,  his 
humble  petitions  against  tire  match,  declaring  (as 
he  himself  said)  to  his  uncle,  that  he  had  much 
rather  be  hanged ;  yet  he  obliged  him  to  take  her, 
and  take  her  he  did,  being  loath  to  lose  an  estate 
of  near  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  besides  money, 
and,  which  was  worse,  having  no  other  depend 
ence  in  the  world. 

After  he  was  married,  that  is  to  say  coupled, 
for  he  often  declared  it  was  no  lawful  marriage, 
but  a  violence  upon  him,  he  made  as  bad  a  hus 
band  as  any  woman  that  knows  she  has  nothing 
to  be  beloved  for,  and  knows  the  man  hates  her 
when  he  takes  her,  could  expect :  for  being  thus 
tied  to  the  sour  apple-tree,  married  to  his  aver 
sion,  and  separated  from  the  object  of  his  affec 
tion,  he  abandoned  himself  to  company,  to  wine, 
to  play,  and  at  last  to  women,  and  all  kinds  of 
excess. 

A  pious  and  reverend  minister,  not  of  his 
parish,  but  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  of 
which  the  gentleman  was  patron,  frequently  took 
opportunities  to  talk  seriously  to  him  upon  the 
sad  subject  of  his  extravagant  life,  and  with  a 
Christian  plainness,  though  with  decency  and 
respect  too,  especially  as  he  was  his  patron,  he 
often  pressed  him  to  take  up,  to  reform,  and,  at 
least,  to  regulate  his  morals. 

The  gentleman  took  all  his  admonitions  in 
good  part;  but  told  him,  in  so  many  words,  it 
was  his  uncle  had  ruined  him,  soul  and  body ; 
that  he  had  a  sober  education,  and  was  as  pro 
mising  a  young  fellow  as  any  in  the  country,  till 
his  uncle  ruined  him,  by  forcing  him  to  marry 
against  his  will ;  forcing  him  to  abandon  a  lady 
that  he  loved,  and  whose  very  example,  added 
to  the  influence  she  would  have  had  upon  his 
affections,  was  enough  to  have  kept  him  within 
bounds  all  his  days  ;  and  then  he  related  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  match,  as  I  have  related 
them  above. 

In  vain  the  good  minister  urged  the  Christian 
arguments  of  duty,  the  command  of  God,  the 
scandal  to  his  person,  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  and 
all  the  other  arguments  which  religion  and  reason 
furnish  so  fully  on  such  occasions.  His  answer 
was,  "  What  can  I  do ;  I  have  no  retreat,  my 
family  is  a  Bedlam  ;  I  have  nobody  there  to 
receive  me  but  a  she-devil,  always  raving,  and 
always  quarrelling  ;  that  is  neither  quiet  with 
master  or  servants,  or  even  with  herself ;  that 
has  not  one  good  feature  to  render  her  agreeable, 
or  one  good  humour  to  render  her  tolerable  ?  To 
be  at  home,"  says  he,  "  is  odious  to  me,  but  to 
dwell  there  is  intolerable  ;  the  family  is  to  me 
an  hospital  to  look  into,  but  would  be  a  gaol  to 
be  confined  to.  Had  I  married  the  woman  I 
loved,"  said  he,  "  I  had  been  as  sober  as  I  had 
been  happy." 

"  But,  sir,"  says  the  good  man,  "  religion  is 
not  to  depend  upon  relative  circumstances,  and 
we  are  not  to  serve  God,  as  we  have,  or  have 
not,  a  comfortable  family." 

'•  That  is  true,"  says  the  gentleman ;  "but  who 
can  be  religious  in  hell  ?  Who  can  think  of  God, 
or  anything  that  is  good,  when  he  is  bound  to 
converse  with  everything  that  is  bad?" 

"  Such  things  are  very  afflicting,  indeed,"  says 
the  grave  divine  ;  "  but  afflictions  should  rather 
guide  us  to  heaven,  than  drive  us  from  it.  I 
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have  heard  it  spoken  of  in  jest,  '  That  a  bad 
wife  will  lead  a  man  to  heaven.'  " 

"  And  I  speak  of  it  in  earnest,"  says  the  gen 
tleman,  "that  mine  will  drive  me  to  the  devil." 

«'  O,  sir,"  says  the  minister,  being  greatly 
troubled  to  hear  him  talk  at  that  rate,  "  do  not 
say  so,  I  beseech  you ;  you  ought  rather  to  con- 
siiier  it  as  an  affliction,  and  humble  your  mind 
under  it.  But  running  out  into  crime  is  heaping 
up  misery,  and  making  bad  worse." 

u  Why,  what  can  I  do,  sir  ?"  says  he.  Who 
can  tie  himself  down  to  his  mortal  aversion  ?" 

"  There  are  many  Christian  methods,"  says  the 
minister,  "  which  you  may  apply  yourself  to,  sir, 
to  make  the  burden  lighter  to  you  than  it  seems 
to  be  now." 

"  What  are  they,"  says  the  gentleman  ;  "  I 
do  not  see  into  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  help  me, 
unless  some  miracle  would  intervene  to  deliver 
me." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  says  the  heavenly  counsellor, 
"  there  are  ways  :  pray  to  God,  as  you  do  at 
church  for  your  enemies,  that  he  would  turn  her 
heart." 

"  Turn  her  !"  says  the  gentleman.  "  Pray  to 
God  to  give  me  courage  to  turn  her  out  of  doors, 
and  take  in  that  blessed  creature  I  loved." 

"  That  cannot  be  now,  sir,"  said  the  minister, 
"  you  must  not  pray  to  God  to  allow  you  to  sin 
against  him." 

"  Why,  then,"  says  he,  laughing,  "  shall  I  pray 
to  God  to  send  the  devil  for  her." 

The  good  man  could  hardly  forbear  smiling  at 
the  expression,  but  recovered  himself,  and  said, 
"  Your  smile  tells  me,  sir,  you  are  speaking  in 
jest ;  so,  I  suppose,  you  do  not  expect  I  should 
answer  that  question." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  say,  it  is  half  in  jest,  half 
in  earnest.  If  it  should  be  so,  I  do  not  know 
how  I  should  be  hypocrite  enough  to  cry  for 
her. " 

«'  Sir,"  says  the  minister,  "  I  beg  of  you  let  us 
talk  of  nothing  profane ;  you  know  we  are  to 
pray  for  our  worst  enemies." 

"  Nay,  she  U  my  worst  enemy,  that  is  true," 
says  he  ;  "but  I  cannot  promise  to  pray  for  her, 
and  I  am  sure  I  can  never  forgive  her." 

"  Why  so,  sir,"  says  the  divine,  "  you  are 
strictly  commanded  to  forgive." 

"  But  not  to  forgive  her,"  says  he,  "  because  she 
never  says,  '  I  repent,'  as  the  scripture  says  my 
brother  must  do,  or  else  I  am  not  bound  to  for 
give  him." 

"  But,  sir,"  says  the  divine,  "  you  mistake  the 
text ;  you  are  bound  to  forgive  your  enemies  upon 
the  penalty  of  not  being  forgiven,  and  in  the 
command  the  condition  of  his  repentance  is  not 
included." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  says  the  gentleman,  "your 
doctrine  may  be  good,  but  i  cannot  promise  that 
I  can  observe  the  rule  ;  it  is  riot  in  the  power  of 
nature  to  bear  the  weight ;  it  is  unsufferable." 

••  But,  sir,"  says  the  minister,  "  there  is  no 
need  to  run  out  to  excesses  and  immoralities, 
because  of  a  disagreeable  wife." 

"  Sir,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  there  is  need  to 
go  abroad,  when  a  man  cannot  stay  at  home." 

"  I  hcj,',  hir,"  s.-ivs  the  goad  reprover,  "you 
will  consider  whether  reforming  yourself  would 
.iot  reform  your  wife." 


"  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,"  says  the  gentle 
man  ;  "  but  what,  if  it  should,  I  should  be  perhaps 
a  little  more  quiet,  but  not  at  all  more  happy." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  says  the  minister, 
"  I  do  not  understand  that." 

"  Why,  what  signifies  reforming  her,"  says  the 
gentleman ;  "  I  hate  her.  If  she  was  as  religious 
as  a  nun,  and  as  holy  as  an  angel,  it  would  be 
the  same  thing  ;  she  is  my  aversion." 

"  Now  you  have  discovered  the  matter,"  says 
the  minister,  "  and  the  truth  is  out ;  you  must 
then  change  your  work,  and  instead  of  praying 
for  your  wife,  pray  for  yourself." 

"  What  can  I  pray  for,"  says  the  gentleman. 

Says  the  good  director,  "  pray  to  God  to  turn 
your  aversions  into  a  just  affection  to  your  wife." 

"  What,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  must  I  pray 
to  God  to  make  me  love  the  devil." 

"  No,  sir,  but  to  make  you  love  your  wife  ;  and 
if  you  loved  her  as  you  do  her  you  lost,  you  would 
not  see  half  so  many  faults  in  her  as  you  do  now." 

"  It  is  not  to  be  done,"  says  the  gentleman,  "it 
is  against  nature.  Was  ever  any  gentleman  in 
love  with  a  monster?  I  might  pray  to  God, 
indeed,  to  metamorphose  her,  to  turn  the  devil 
into  an  angel,  deformity  into  beauty,  black  into 
white ;  but  I  have  no  rule  set  me  to  authorize 
suvh  a  petition." 

"  You  are  sadly  exasperated,  sir,  against  your 
wife,"  says  the  good  man  with  a  melancholy  air. 
"  Why  !  I  have  seen  your  lady  ;  she  is  no  mon 
ster,  no  deformed  person,  no  blackamoor ;  it  is 
very  sad  to  hear  you  talk  thus." 

•'  No,  no ;  though  she  is  far  from  a  beauty," 
says  the  gentleman,  "  yet  she  is  no  monster,  I 
do  not  mean  so ;  but  she  is  a  monster  in  her 
condition  ;  she  has  a  deformed  mind,  a  black 
soul;  there  is  nothing  in  her  but  what  would 
oblige  a  man  to  hate  her. " 

"  You  do  not  love  her,"  says  the  minister, 
"  that  is  the  greatest  misfortune  of  it  all." 

"  No,  no,  that  is  true,  1  do  not  love  her  to  be 
sure,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  who  could  ?" 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  thing,"  says  the  serious,  good 
man,  "  you  should  marry  a  lady  of  fortune,  and 
have  such  an  aversion  to  her.  You  must  of 
necessity,  sir,  repent  of  it,  and  reform  it,  or  it 
may  ruin  you  for  ever." 

"  Nay,  sir,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  I  have  re 
pented  enough,  if  that  will  help  me ;  I  have  re 
pented  from  the  first  moment.  But  as  to  re 
forming,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that." 

"  Why,  then,"  says  the  minister,  "  you  have 
ruined  yourself;  God  help  you,  and  assist  you  to 
change  your  thoughts." 

"  No,  no,  sir,1'  replies  he,  "  it  was  my  uncle 
ruined  me  ;  he  knows  it  by  this  time;  he  mur 
dered  me  ;  he  suffers  for  it,  I  doubt  not,  before 
now.  I  am  undone  indeed,  but  I  had  no  hand 
in  it  myself," 

"  But,  sir,"  says  the  minister,  "  be  pleased  to 
consider  the  manner  of  life  you  lead  now.  These 
things  are  sad,  and  I  lament  your  condition  hear 
tily.  But  a  bad  wife  is  no  excuse  for  a  bad  life." 

"  I  tell  you,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  there  is  no 
living  a  good  life  wiih  her,  so  I  should  be  damned 
if  I  stayed  at  home  ;  for  I  must  be  always  fighting 
and  raging  ;  I  must  live  as  some  drunkards  do, 
with  their  heads  always  hot.  Who  can  stay  at 
home  with  the  devil  ?" 
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"But,  sir,"  says  the  minister,  "even  living 
abroad,  as  you  call  it,  you  need  not  live  an 
immoral  life ;  there  are  gentlemen  who  have 
disagreeable  families,  that  do  not  presently  run 
out  into  excesses  of  vice  and  immorality." 

"  What,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  about  women, 
you  mean  ;  I  suppose  that  is  all." 

"  But  that  is  adultery,  sir,"  says  the  minister, 
"which  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  thought  of." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,"  says  the  gentleman,  "  my 
uncle  must  answer  for  it ;  he  made  me  commit 
adultery  ;  I  could  not  help  it." 

"  I  do  not  understand  how  that  can  be,  sir," 
says  the  good  minister. 

"  Why,  it.  was  all  adultery  ;  the  very  marriage 
was  but  a  civil  whoring ;  it  was  all  adultery  from 
the  beginning ;  I  was  a  married  man  before." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  says  the  minister,  "  there  must  be 
more  in  that  then,  by  a  great  deal,  than  ever  I 
understood  before." 

"  No,  nothing  more  than  you  knew  too ;  I  say, 
it  was  a  civil  adultery,  a  matrimonial  whoredom, 
to  marry  this  woman,  for  I  belonged  to  another 
woman,  our  souls  were  married  ;  we  were  united 
by  the  strictest  bonds  of  faith  and  honour  ;  it  was 
al!  breaking  into  the  rules  of  justice,  and  the 
strictest  obligations  that  it  was  possible  to  lay 
upon  one  another;  it  was  all  perjury  and  adul 
tery  of  the  worst  sort.  That  old  wretch,  my 
uncle,  made  me  an  adulterer,  and  it  is  but  the 
same  sin  continued  in." 

"  You  really  fright  me,  sir,"  says  the  minister. 
"  Why,  this  is  a  terrible  case.  How  could  your 
uncle  force  you  ?  And  why  did  not  you  declare 
at  the  book,  as  you  ought  to  have  done,  that  you 
knew  a  lawful  impediment  why  you  should  not 
be  joined  together,  for  that  you  were  firmly  en 
gaged  to  another,  and  the  ether  to  you  ;  I  dare 
say  no  divine  of  our  church  would  have  mar 
ried  you." 

"  O,  sir,  there  was  a  reason  for  that  too," 
says  the  gentleman ;  "  a  reason  that  nobody 
could  withstand ;  a  reason  enforced  with  an 
estate  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  and  the 
reason  all  in  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  deaf  to  all 
reasonings  but  that  of  money ;  in  short,  there  is 
the  reason  that  has  undone  me,  and  that  made 
an  adulterer  of  me.  What  signifies  it  what  I 
do  now?" 

"  It  is  a  dismal  case,  sir,"  says  the  minister ; 
"but  I  beseech  you  to  consider  the  crime  is  not 
to  oe  continued  in  and  increased ;  and  if  you 
sinned  in  marrying,  you  have  the  less  need*  to 
s  n  after  marriage.  All  evil  courses  are  to  be 
repented  of  and  broken  off." 

Here  the  minister  went  on  serious,  like  him 
self,  and  made  very  earnest  applications  to  him 
o  change  his  course  of  life ;  but  as  that  part  is 
remote  from  our  present  purpose,  I  omit  the 
repetition.  Thus  far  is  suited  to  the  case 
before  mo, — namely,  the  miserable  consequences 
of  marriages  entered  into  contrary  to  pre-en 
gaged  affections  ;  forced  matches  made  by  rela 
tions,  for  the  mere  sake  of  money,  without 
regard  to  the  obligations  that  may  be  subsisting 
at  the  same  time,  and  without  regard  to  the 
affection  and  inclination  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Who  can  call  such  matches  lawful  marriages? 
and  what  is  the  submitting  to  them  less  than  a 
matrimonial  whoredom  ? 


As  to  the  matrimony,  that  passes  among 
princes,  kings,  emperors,  and  such  like ;  as  I  sai-d 
at  first,  they  seem  to  me  to  be  rather  alliances 
and  political  agreements  than  marriages,  in 
which  the  conjugal  affection  is  not  considered 
as  a  material,  «r  not  as  the  most  material  part. 
The  love  of  princes  is  managed  in  a  higher  and 
superior  way ;  it  seems  to  be  a  consequence  of 
that  marriage,  not  a  cause  or  reason  of  it ;  and, 
for  ought  I  know,  as  it  is  not  often  so  extra 
ordinary  as  in  private  persons,  so  it  is  not  so 
very  often  quite  wanting  ;  the  dignity  and 
quality  of  the  person  has  a  great  influence  upon 
their  behaviour,  and,  if  they  really  have  not 
abundance  of  love,  they  often  carry  it  as  if  they 
had  an  excess  of  good  humour  and  complaisance, 
which  makes  up  a  something  almost  equivalent 
to  love,  and  they  are  not  so  miserable  in  the 
deficiency  as  meaner  people  are. 

However,  they  have  their  unhappincsses  too, 
and  as  they  are  not  without  their  uneasinesses, 
when  the  want  of  a  mutual  affection  'breaks  out, 
and  gets  the  mastery  of  their  civilities,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  an  entire  agreeing  affection 
meets  in  persons  of  that  high  rank,  how  superior 
is  their  felicity  to  that  of  other  people !  How 
glorious  is  their  peace  !  How  beautiful  the  con 
jugal  figure  !  How  happy  is  the  life  of  such  a 
pair  !  So  great  an  addition  is  a  mutual  affection 
to  the  happiness  of  life,  even  in  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  it  adds  a  lustre  to  their  glory,  and 
is,  notwithstanding  all  other  good  circumstances;, 
the  brightest  beam  in  all  their  illustrious  enjoy 
ments.  Such  was  the  life  of  two  glorious  sisters, 
the  late  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Anne,  of  whom 
it  is  said,  and  I  never  heard  it  contradicted,  that 
they  were  entire  mistresses  of  their  royal  consorts' 
affections,  queens  of  their  hearts,  enjoyed  a  com 
plete  conjugal  felicity,  and  furnished  back  the 
same  joy,  making  full  returns  in  kind.  Nor  is  it 
the  least  part  of  their  fame.  But  then  it  may  be 
added  to  both  those  happy  couples,  and  which  yet 
confirms  what  I  am  arguing  upon,  that  they  saw 
and  loved  before  they  married.  They  neither 
courted  by  pictures,  or  married  by  proxy  ;  their 
princes  came  over  hither  to  view,  choose,  and 
approve,  and  then  married  the  persons  they  chose ; 
they  courted  in  person,  and  so,  I  think,  all  should 
do  that  expect  to  enjoy  in  person. 

How  happy  is  it,  and  how  good  has  Providence 
been,  in  directing  human  affairs,  that  matrimonial 
love  is  a  common  blessing  I  that  the  most  perfect 
enjoyment,  and  that  which  alone  completes  all 
enjoyments,  and  finishes  the  happiness  of  life,  is 
an  enclosure  laid  open  by  the  merciful  disposition 
of  heaven,  for  all  his  creatures  to  share  of;  and 
the  meanest  honest  man,  who  is  not  pressed  with 
poverty,  is  oftentimes  as  completely  happy,  and 
always  as  capable  of  being  so,  as  the  greatest 
prince,  I  mean,  as  to  his  conjugal  happiness. 

Suitable  society  is  a  heavenly  life.  Take  a 
view  of  family  disorders;  household  strife  and 
contention,  and  join  but  to  these  the  matrimonial 
vices  I  speak  of,  and  you  make  the  house  a  hell, 
where  rage  and  crime  constitute  the  place,  and 
where  the  flame  burns  without  consuming,  though 
not  without  increasing ;  and  where  the  offences 
increase  the  punishment,  and  the  punishment 
increases  the  offence.  But  we  must  proceed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Or  UNEQUAL,  UNSUITABLE,  AND  PREPOSTEROUS  MAR 
RIAGES,  AND  THE  UNHAPPY  CONSEQUENCES  OP 
THEM.  OF  THE  EFFECTS  THEY  HAVE  UPON  THE 
FAMILY  CONVERSATION.  HOW  THEY  OCCASION 
A  MATRIMONIAL  WHOREDOM  MANY  WAYS.  ALSO 
SOMETHING  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  COVENANT  AND 
OATH  ;  AND  RGW  ALL  THE  BREACHES  OP  IT  ARE  A 
POLITICAL  AND  MATRIMONIAL  WHOREDOM,  IF  NOT 
A  LITERAL  WHOREDOM  }  WITH  SEVERAL  EXAM 
PLES. 

THE  contract  between  a  man  and  woman,  which 
we  call  the  marriage  covenant,  is  mutual  and 
reciprocal,  the  obligations  on  either  side  are 
equal,  and  the  weight  they  carry  with  them  is 
equally  obligatory.  What  inequalities  there  are 
in  the  coming  together,  ought  to  be  considered 
beforehand ;  and  the  want  of  considering  those 
inequalities  beforehand,  is  that  of  which  I  com 
plain.  These  inequalities,  in  some  measure, 
destroy  the  end  of  matrimony ;  and  if  they  do 
not  make  it  void,  yet  they  rob  the  parties  of  the 
social  comfort  of  a  married  life  ;  and  some  indeed 
entirely  destroy  those  comforts  themselves. 

If  any  man  shall  tell  me  those  inequalities  may 
be  made  up  by  prudent  conduct  on  both  sides ; 
that  no  man  must  expect  a  life  of  perfect  suit 
ability  ;  that  tempers,  opinions,  passions,  desires, 
aversions,  ends  and  aims,  should  all  agree  ;  and, 
above  all,  that  even  where  they  clash  and  disagree, 
yet  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  that  they  should 
interrupt  the  felicity  of  life,  make  matrimony  a 
kind  of  damnation,  the  house  a  bedlam,  and  the 
conversation  a  hell,  a  state  of  strife,  rage,  fury, 
and  eternal  contention, — all  this  I  grant. 

But  if  they  shall  add,  that  therefore  these 
things  are  trifles,  are  of  no  moment ;  that  they 
are  not  worth  interrupting  the  other  views  of 
matrimony,  and  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to 
after  discretion  on  both  sides.  He  that  shall  talk 
thus  seriously,  all  I  can  say  to  him  is,  I  am  sorry 
for  his  head.  It  is  true,  that  prudence  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  reconciling  unsuitable  things  ; 
and  Christians  will  learn  by  the  Christian  law  to 
abate  on  both  sides,  forbearing  one  another  in 
love. 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther:  continual  jarrings  in 
families  sometimes  find  a  time  of  truce,  and  the 
husband  and  wife,  like  two  combatants,  wearied 
with  blows,  lie  still  and  take  breath.  But,  alas ! 
what  is  this?  it  is  but  to  recover  strength  for  a 
more  furious  rencounter;  the  lucid  intervals 
being  over,  the  fire  rekindles  ;  the  passions  break 
out  and  burn  with  the  more  force,  the  rage  is 
redoubled ;  and  we  may  say  of  such,  as  the 
scripture  says  in  another  case,  "  The  last  end  of 
those  families  is  worse  than  the  beginning." 

The  inequalities  then,  and  unsuitable  thin.'s 
from  whence  these  feuds  fake  life,  and  are  kindled 
up  to  a  name,  are  far  from  trifles  ;  the  fire  of 
household  strife  burns  to  the  lowest  hell ;  it  is 
an  unquenchable  flame ;  it  is  kindled  in  trifles  ; 
that  may  be,  and  is  often  true.  But  those  trifles 
set  the  fire,  and  nothing  but  a  wisdom,  more  than 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  human  nature,  can 
extinguish  it. 

These  unsuitable  things,  then,  ought  with  the 
utmost  precaution  to  be  guarded  against,  searched 


for,  shunned  and  avoided,  in  our  first  thoughts 
about  matrimony,  especially  if  we  have  an; 
views  of  felicity  in  a  married  state.  For  here  al 
future  unhappinesses  of  married  mortals  begin. 

Take  it  matrimonially  ;  take  it  as  it  is,  a  part 
nership,  for  matrimony  itself  is  but  a  partnership 
though  it  is  not  a  partnership  in  trade,  it  is  wha 
is  ten  thousand  times  more  solemn  ;  it  is  a  part 
ncrship  in  life,  a  partnership  of  souls ;  they  ar< 
embarked  in  the  same  ship,  they  go  the  sami 
voyage,  and,  give  me  leave  to  say,  they  swim 
they  sink,  they  are  happy,  they  are  miserable 
they  are  poor,  they  are  rich,  just  as  they  agree 
or  not  agree,  love  or  hate,  are  united  or  no 
united  ;  they  go  on  hand  in  hand,  and  have  bu 
one  fate  ;  they  rise  and  fall,  are  blessed  or  cursed 
nay,  I  believe  I  might  add  (with  but  few  ex 
ceptions),  they  arc  saved  or  damned  together. 

Nor  let  this  be  censured  for  such  an  extravagan 
expression  as  it  may  seem  at  first  sight ;  for  if  i 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  family  disordeis 
that  the  passions  are  in  a  general  disorder  on 
both  sides,  by  mutual  provocations  (and  how  is 
it  possible  to  be  otherwise  ?)  how  then  can  it  be 
but  that  they  must  sin  together,  must  provoke 
one  another  to  all  those  offences  which  naturally 
attend  an  enraged  mind,  an  envenomed  spirit 
and  a  soul  embittered  by  outrageous  usage  ? 

Hence  proceed  vile  and  provoking  words 
bitter  and  cutting  reproaches,  undue  and  indecen 
reflections,  horrid  wishes,  imprecations,  railing 
and  cursing;  till,  in  short,  they  push  one  anothe 
on  to  the  gates  of  hell,  and  need  no  devil  but 
their  own  ungoverned  rage  to  thrust  them  in. 

All  this,  and  more,  if  more  can  be  thought  of 
is  the  product  of  inequalities  in  matrimony 
unsuitable  matches,  a  joining  things  together 
that  will  not,  and  cannot  join  ;  as  I  said,  they 
may  be  tied  together,  but  cannot  be  joined,  joinec 
but  cannot  be  united.  Such  marriages  are  to  me 
little  less  than  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  a 
perpetual  state  of  misery.  The  man  or  woman 
thus  married  is  sentenced,  as  the  Romans  sen 
tenced  Nero  to  die,  more  majorum,  that  was,  to 
have  his  head  put  into  a  collar  of  iron,  or  kind  of 
pillory,  and  to  be  scourged  to  death  ;  they  are 
condemned  to  be  tied  together,  and  to  be  worried 
to  death. 

To  marry  two  persons  together  that  arc  ol 
contrary  dispositions,  unsuitable  tempers,  dis- 
proportioned  years,  and  the  like,  is  like  the  way 
of  punishing  malefactors  in  Persia,  viz.  tying  the 
living  body  to  a  dead  corpse,  till  the  rotting 
carcass  poisoned  the  living,  and  then  they  rotted 
together. 

Let  those,  then,  that  esteem  those  inequalities 
to  be  trifles,  and  that  think  the  hazard  nothing 
but  what  may  be  ventured  upon,  let  them,  I 
say,  rush  on  like  the  horse  into  the  battle  ;  but  let 
remember  it  is  with  Solomon's  fool,  tanqiiam 
boves,  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter,  and  knows 
not  that  it  is  for  his  life. 

Household  strife  is  a  terrestrial  hell,  at  least  it 
is  an  emblem  of  real  hell ;  'tis  a  life  of  torment, 
and  without  redemption.  Matrimony  is  an  irre 
versible  decree ;  'tis  a  grave  from  whence 
there  is  no  return;  nothing  but  the  K 
'1'errors  can  open  the  gaol,  and  it  is  then  but.  an 
even  lay  between  the  man  and  his  wife  who  goc.« 
o'lt  first ;  and  if,  when  the  gaoler  comes,  the  devil 
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comes  with  him,  'tis  but  one  to  one  who  he  calls 
for ;  nay,  if  they  have  lived  the  life  1  speak  of,  as 
is  very  probable,  they  may  even  do  what  they 
never  did,  that  is  to  say,  agree  for  a  moment, 
and  go  together. 

What,  then,  can  the  man  or  woman  be  said  to 
be  doing  that  ventures  upon  matrimony  without 
studiously  considering  and  consulting  the  suit 
abilities  that  offer  in  the  case, — without  sittin 
down  and  judging  sedately,  at  least  from  what  is 
apparent,  what  may  probably  be  the  case  after 
wards.  If  they  are  sensible  of  their  own  infir 
mities,  let  them  calculate  for  themselves,  as 
doubtless  any  man  or  woman  might  do,  what  will 
be  their  case.  As  every  one  that  looks  into  his 
own  conscience  may,  if  he  will  be  impartial  to 
himself,  make  a  judgment  of  his  eternal  state, 
so  every  one  that  will  look  into  their  own  temper, 
and  impartially  compare  it  with  the  circum 
stances  and  disposition  of  the  the  person  they  are 
to  be  married  to,  may  make  a  tolerable  judgment 
of  what  their  condition  will  be  after  marriage ; 
and  accordingly  they  may  and  ought  to  venture, 
or  not  to  venture.  A  venture  it  is  at  best,  because, 
after  you  have  done  your  utmost,  you  may  be 
mistaken,  may  be  deceived  ;  and  after  the  ut 
most  caution,  some  unsuitable  things  must  be 
expected  ;  you  must  expect  difficulties,  and  to 
have  many  things  to  struggle  with,  an  exercise 
for  all  your  virtue,  all  your  self-denial,  all  your 
temper  :  as  long  as  flesh  and  blood  is  a  compo 
sition  of  contraries  and  inconsistent  humours, 
there  will  be  something  always  left  to  try  your 
patience,  to  try  your  Christianity,  and  which, 
being  considered,  makes  it  the  more  needful  to 
use  the  utmost  precaution  in  the  choice. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  directions  here  how  to 
search  into  these  unsuitable  things,  how  to  judge 
of  them,  and  how  to  distinguish  tempers ;  that 
would  be  a  work  too  voluminous  for  this  place  ; 
but  one  general  caution  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
if  well  followed,  be  as  good  as  a  hundred  sheets 
of  paper  filled  with  words  of  less  signification. 
The  caution  is  short,  and  easy  to  be  understood; 
whether  it  be  easy  to  be  put  in  practice  or  no, 
that  you  must  judge  from  yourselves.  It  is,  in 
few  words,  this  : — Study  well  your  own  temper 
first. 

How  shall  any  man  or  woman  know  whether 
(he  temper  of  the  woman  or  man  they  arc  about 
to  marry  be  suitable  to  them,  and  may  concur  to 
their  future  felicity,  if  they  do  not  first  know 
their  own  ?  I  remember  a  gentleman  of  quality 
and  fortune  who  courted  a  lady  a  long  while,  and 
their  fortunes  and  all  other  circumstances  agree 
ing,  they  were  at  last  married.  While  the  matri 
mony  was  depending,  he  happened  to  be  talking 
with  another  gentleman,  who  was  his  intimate, 
and  who  knew  the  lady ;  and  he  was  congratulat 
ing  himself,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression, 
upon  the  good  prospect  of  his  affairs,  and  the 
felicity  which  he  promised  himself  in  his  match, 
the  fortune,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  the  good 
humour  of  the  lady  he  was  courting ;  to  all 
which  the  other  gentleman  gave  the  assent  of 
his  own  opinion  from  a  long  acquaintance  in  the 
lady's  family,  and  with  her  person. 

"  But,  after  all,"  says  the  gentleman  who 
courted  this  lady,  "  there  is  one  main  thing  re 


mains  which  I  cannot  come  at,  and  upon  which 
almost  all  the  rest  depends." 

"  What  can  that  be  ?"  says  the  other  gentle 
man  ;  "  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  lady  but 
what  may  make  any  gentleman  happy.'' 

"  Why,"  says  the  first  gentleman,  "  I  cannot 
learn  anything  of  her  temper.'' 

"  0,"  says  the  other,  "she  is  of. a  very  good 
temper." 

"  Ay,"  says  the  first,  "  when  she  is  pleased ;  so, 
they  say,  is  somebody  else  ;  but  I  want  to  see  her 
angry.  Pray,  did  you  ever  see  her  angry  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  her  angry  too,"  says  his 
friend. 

"  Well,  and  how  was  she  then  ?"  says  he.  "  Is 
she  a  furious  little  devil  when  she  is  provoked  ?" 

"  Nay,"  says  his  friend,  "  that  is  according  as 
the  provocation  is.  Everybody  is  subject  to 
provocation,  and  ali  people  have  passions." 

"  Ay,"  says  the  courting  gentleman,  "  but  is 
she  not  apt  to  be  angry,  soon  provoked, — a  little 
pot  soon  hot  1" 

"  Why,"  says  his  friend,  "  if  she  were,'  she  is 
soon  cold  again,  that  I  can  assure  you,  and  the 
good  humour  returns  again  immediately." 

"  Well,"  says  the  first  with  a  sigh,  "  pray  God 
she  be  not  a  passionate  creature,  for  if  she  is,  we 
shall  be  the  unhappiest  couple  that  ever  came 
together." 

"  Why  so  ?"  says  his  friend. 

"  Why,"  says  the  first  gentleman, "  because  I 
know  my  own  temper  too." 

"  Your  own  temper,"  says  his  friend ;  "why, 
what  is  your  own  temper?  I  see  nothing  in  your 
temper  but  what  the  lady  may  be  very  happy  in." 

"  It  may  be  you  do  not,''  says  the  gentleman ; 
"  but  I  do ;  I  tell  you  I  am  a  passionate,  fiery 
dog,  and  cannot  help  it ;  a  word  awry,  the  least 
unkind  or  provoking,  sets  me  all  in  a  flame  im 
mediately  ;  like  the  linestock  to  the  cannon,  I 
fire  off  as  soon  as  I  am  touched,  and  make  a 
devilish  noise." 

"  You  jest  with  yourself,"  says  his  friend ; 
"  but  I  do  not  take  you  to  be  so  bad  as  you  re 
present  yourself." 

"  That  is  because  you  do  not  know  me  so  well 
as  I  know  myself,"  says  the  gentleman. 

"  Well,  well,"  says  his  friend,  "if  you  are  hot 
together,  you  will  cool  together." 

"  That  is  small  satisfaction  to  me,"  says  the 
gentleman,  "  because  I  cannot  promise  it  of  my 
side." 

"  But  I  will  promise  you  on  her  side,"  says 
his  friend,  "  that  one  kind  word  will  cool  her 
again  immediately,  and  then  she  is  all  goodness 
and  sweetness  in  a  moment." 

"  Ay,  so  a  word  or  two  will  cool  me,"  says  the 
gentleman ;  "  but  who  will  yield  to  give  the 
cooling  word  first?  there's  the  difficulty." 

"  Why,  you  must,"  says  his  friend,  "  it  is  your 
place ;  it  is  the  man's  place,  you  know,  always 
to  submit  to  his  wife." 

"  I  cannot  answer  for  myself,"  says  he ;  "I 
know  I  am  apt  to  be  very  hot." 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  then  ?"  says  his  friend ; 
"you  should  have  considered  this  before." 

"  Nay,"  says  he,  "  I  must  venture  now,  it  is 
too  late  to  go  back." 

So,  upon  the  whole,  they  did  venture,  and  two 
pieces  of  wild-fire  they  were  ,  and  in  a  very  few 
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months  after  their  marriage,  the  effects  of  it 
appeared  in  a  manner  hardly  fit  to  be  repeated ; 
and  all  this  only  because,  when  it  was  consulted 
and  discoursed  about,  it  was  too  late  to  go  back  ; 
so  that,  in  a  word,  the  gentleman  had  as  good 
not  have  considered  it  at  all,  for  considering  after 
it  is  done  is  no  considering. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  in  the  discourse 
above,  that  the  gentleman's  concern  about  the 
temper  of  the  lady  he  was  going  to  marry,  was 
occasioned  chiefly  from  a  conscious  knowledge  of 
his  own,  and  this  was  the  reason  of  my  telling 
his  story.  For  if  we  would  make  a  right  judg 
ment  of  our  own  disposition  first,  we  should  the 
sooner  see  whether  we  should  be  suitably 
matched  to  the  person  proposed ;  it  is  not,  indeed, 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  know  the  hu 
mour  and  disposition  of  one  another,  especially 
not  in  a  month  or  two,  of  a  courting  conversa 
tion  ;  yet  as  all  judgment  of  that  kind  should 
take  its  rise  from  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
disposition  first,  it  becomes  every  one  to  study 
well  their  own  temper,  and  to  learn  to  judge 
impartially  of  themselves,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

You  may  know  whether  you  are  of  a  comply 
ing,  yielding,  abating  temper  or  no ;  whether 
you  can  bear  provocations,  and  make  no  return 
till  the  heat  is  over,  and  then  admonish  calmly  ; 
or  whether  you  are  full  of  resentment,  furious, 
apt  to  take  fire,  and  long  in  quenching ;  whether 
you  arc  rough  or  smooth,  tender  or  harsh  ;  in  a 
word,  whether  your  temper  is  fit  for  another  to 
bear,  or  able  to  bear  with  another  as  unfit  to  be 
borne  with  as  your  own.  From  our  own  tempers, 
thus  impartially  judged  of,  we  might  very  often 
— I  do  not  say  always — determine  and  choose  for 
ourselves  with  success. 

But  now,  to  bring  this  down  to  the  case  be 
fore  me.  What  must  we  say  of  that  matrimony 
which  is  concluded  in  spite  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  discovery,  either  of  the  other  person's  tem 
per  or  of  our  own  ?  That  is  carried  on  by 
appetite,  by  the  gust  of  inclination,  by  a  view  of 
the  outside  only,  without  consulting  anything 
but  the  face, — without  inquiring  into  the  qualifi 
cations,  the  temper,  the  humour,  the  capacities, 
or  any  of  the  decorations  of  the  mind.  What  is 
all  this  but  a  mere  vitiated  desire,  a  corruption, . 
and,  I  may  say,  a  depravity  of  the  judgment,  j 
without  sense  of  virtue  or  value  for  the  accom 
plishments  of  the  soul  ?  In  a  word,  what  is  it 
but  a  matrimonial  whoredom  ? 

And  what  are  the  consequences  ?  And  how 
do  these  consequences  prove  the  thing  ?  namely, 
that  when  the  corrupted  gust  is  satiated,  when 
the  first  heats  are  over,  and  souls  begin  to  con 
verse  together,  then  they  begin  to  repent  and 
repine ;  they  sec  an  end  of  their  happiness  just 
where  other  people  find  the  beginning  of  theirs. 
In  a  word,  the  man  and  the  woman  remains,  but 
the  husband  and  wife  are  lost  ;  the  conjunction 
holds,  but  the  union  is  lost ;  the  marriage  is  fixed 
and  fast,  but  the  matrimony  is  gone ;  in  a  word, 
here  is  the  whoredom  without  the  matrimony, 
the  vicious  part  without  the  virtuous,  the  humid 
without  the  sublime ;  there  is  the  married  couple 
without  their  souls  ;  their  affections  are  no  more 
united  than  the  poles,  and  like  the  living  and  the 
dead  body  I  mentioned  just  now,  they  are  on 


jound  to  one  another,  that  at  last  they  may  ro* 
together. 

Horrid  matrimony  !  horrid  discording  tempers, 
raging  passions,  outrageous  words,  hot,  fiery 
oreakings  out  of  ill-natured,  bitter,  and  scanda 
lous  reflections ;  these  sum  up  the  family  con 
versation  between  them  ;  these  form  the  felicity 
that  they  have  to  expect ;  these  are  the  produc 
tions  of  hot-headed,  unsuitable  wedlock,  of  mar 
rying  without  thought,  taking  a  woman  purely 
for  a  woman,  or  a  man  merely  to  have  a  man  ; 
in  a  word,  such  marrying  is,  in  my  sense,  no 
better  or  worse  than  a  matrimonial  whoredom. 

Now,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  chap 
ter,  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  covenant  or 
vow  are  mutual  and  reciprocal :  the  band  is 
equal,  the  burthen  is  equally  divided.  And  this 
is  it  that  makes  the  discording  tempers,  the  un 
suitable  circumstances  of  which  I  am  now  enter 
ing  upon  the  particulars  of,  so  fatal.  Marriage 
is  a  yoke,  so  it  is  very  well  represented,  in  which 
the  creatures  yoked  are  to  draw  together.  If 
they  are  unequally  yoked,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence  ?  The  plough  goes  not  forward,  the  weak 
horse  draws  all  the  load,  and  is  oppressed,  and 
at  length  both  sink  together ;  the  family  is  con 
fused,  the  affairs  of  it  are  at  a  stand,  the  family 
peace  is  destroyed,  the  interest  of  it  neglected, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  goes  wrong,  till  at  last  ruin 
breaks  in,  and  both  the  unhappy  creatures  are 
lost  and  destroyed  together. 

This  being  the  case,  the  inequalities  and  un- 
suitables  of  matrimony  are  far  from  being  trifles, 
that  are  to  be  disregarded  and  ventured  on,  un 
less  by  such  people  to  whom  it  is  indifferent, 
whether  they  live  happy  or  no,  and  that  can  be 
as  happy  with  an  unsuitable  match  as  with  a 
suitable  one.  I  know  there  are  such  kinds  of 
people  in  the  world,  whose  very  souls  are  indo 
lent  and  asleep ;  who  receive  no  impressions  of 
grief  or  joy,  pain  or  pleasure,  and  whose  minds 
are,  as  it  were,  perfectly  passive  in  life,  uncon 
cerned  in  whatever  happens  to  them;  that  neither 
look  before  them  or  behind  them,  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  rise  in  the  morning  to  go  to  bed 
at  night,  rise  up  on  purpose  to  sit  down  again, 
and  sit  down  only  to  rise  up.  These  are  indeed 
fit  to  marry  in  this  manner;  they  are  the  family 
of  the  easy  ones,  and  to  them  it  is  all  one  to  be 
happy  or  unhappy,  blessed  or  unblessed,  quiet  or 
unquiet.  Frowns  are  all  one  to  them  as  smiles, 
and  bad  words  as  good ;  they  neitheir  taste  the 
sour  or  the  sweet ;  the  music  of  the  viol,  or  the 
scraping  of  a  kettle,  is  alike  to  them,  and  they 
distinguish  not  between  good  and  evil.  All  I  can 
say  to  such  is  only  this,  that  at  present  I  am  not 
talking  of  them,  or  to  them  ;  I  am  rather  direct 
ing  my  speech  to  the  rational  part  of  mankind, 
who  aim  at  a  happiness  in  this  life,  and  under 
stand  what  it  means;  who  desire  to  live  like 
men  and  like  Christians,  and  know  how  to  do 
so ;  and  for  this  very  reason  would  match  them 
selves  with  such,  and  such  only,  as  have  the  like 
just  notions,  and  understand  what  a  life  of  enjoy 
ment  means,  as  well  as  themselves. 

To  these,  I  say  again,  that  all  inequalities  in  a 
state  of  marriage  are  as  so  many  wounds  in  the 
!  body,  which,  if  left  to  nature,  will  fester  and  in 
flame,  and  at  length  mortify  and  be  fatal  ;  at 
ly  n  best  they  require  a  great  deal  of  surgery,  plais- 
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tering,  and,  perhaps,  opening  and  incision,  to  cure 
and  restore  them  ;  but  are  abundantly  better  and 
easier  prevented  than  cured,  be  the  skill  ever  so 
great.  In  short,  all  inequalities  are  diseases  in 
marriage,  and  all  diseases  are  best  cured  by  anti 
cipation  ;  for,  as  the  learned  say,  errors  in  the  first 
concoction  are  not  remedied  in  the  second ;  but  the 
ill  digesture  affects  all  the  natural  operations, 
till  at  last  it  reaches  the  blood  and  animal  spirits, 
and  there  contracts  capital  diseases. 

To  conclude.  Let  all  those  that  expect  feli 
city  in  the  married  life,  that  have  the  least  view 
beyond  the  sensuality  of  the  brutes,  and  look  on 
anything  in  marriage  beyond  the  bridal  bed, — I 
say,  let  them  study  to  match  with  proper  and 
equal  circumstances — with  persons  as  near  as 
possible  suitable  to  themselves,  and  that  in  all 
the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  give  the  detail  in 
the  next  chapter.  Whether  my  advice  be  of 
weight  or  not,  I  refer  to  what  follows. 

I  am  told,  in  the  very  moment  of  writing  this 
head,  that  to  talk  of  inequalities  and  unsuit 
able  things  in  marrying,  is  too  general ;  that  it 
is  an  amusement  only,  and  gives  no  light  into  my 
meaning.  A  young  man  marries  a  wife,  his 
thoughts  are  sure  to  be  upon  having  a  suitable 
bedfellow,  a  pleasant,  agreeable,  handsome 
woman  to  divert  himself,  and  to  sport  with. 
What,  do  we  tell  him  of  inequalities  and  unsuit- 
ableness?  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  I  must  ex 
plain  myself. 

In  obedience  to  the  ignorance  of  the  objector, 
and  supposing  it  the  sense  of  the  times,  I  shall 
explain  myself  accordingly.  And  first,  I  grant 
that  young  gentlemen  now  act  just  as  the  ob 
jection  is  stated ;  they  marry,  get  a  fortune  and 
a  bedfellow,  and  that  is  all  they  trouble  them 
selves  about.  The  case  is  excellently  well  ex 
pressed  by  my  Lord  Rochester  : — 

"  With  an  estate,  no  wit,  and  a  young  wife, 
The  solid  comforts  of  a  coxcomb's  life." 

Roc/t.  Art.  to  Clo. 

I  grant,  I  say,  that  this  is  much  of  the  case 
before  me  ;  and  this  is  that  makes  so  much  ma 
trimonial  whoredom  in  the  world.  This  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  crime  I  am  reproving, 
namely,  that  the  married  people  look  to  the 
coxcomb's  comforts,  not  to  the  real  comforts  of  a 
married  life  ;  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  night,  not 
the  enjoyments  of  the  day ;  to  what's  present, 
not  what.'s  to  come ;  and  while  they  do  so,  no 
wonder  we  have  such  dreadful  family  doings  as 
we  have  in  the  world.  Such  strife,  such 
breaches,  such  family  wickedness !  While  the 
end  for  which  they  marry,  and  that  kind  of  vicious 
love  which  brought  them  together  lasts,  they  run 
out  in  their  wicked  midnight  excesses  one  way, 
and  when  that  love  is  cooled,  the  vicious  flame 
quenched,  the  fire  extinguished — there  being  no 
solid  affection  founded  upon  virtue  and  true 
merit — they  run  out  into  their  daylight  excesses 
another  way ;  I  mean,  jarring,  scandalous  con 
tention,  and  discord.  Thus  the  first  part  of  life 
is  matrimonial  whoredom,  and  the  last  part 
matrimonial  madness. 

By  all  this,  I  think,  :tis  apparent  that,  next 
to  virtue  and  religion,  suitability  is  the  only 
solid  foundation  on  which  the  conjugal  felicity  is 
grounded ;  and  unsuitable  matches  ought  to  be 


avoided  with  our  utmost  care.  And  that  I  may 
explain  myself  at  large,  and  because  these  un 
suitable  things  are  too  many,  and  have  too  great 
obstructions  attending  them  to  be  contained  in 
a  general  definition,  and  more  than  at  first  sight 
seems  probable,  take  them  in  the  following  par 
ticulars,  all  of  them  really  inconsistent  with  the 
felicity  of  marriage  : — 

1.  Unsuitable  years. 

2.  Unsuitable  in  quality. 

3.  Unsuitable  estates. 

4.  Unsuitable  tempers. 

5.  Unsuitable  principles  of  religion. 

Of  all  these  I  should  speak  distinctly,  and  em 
ploy  distant  chapters  upon  some  of  them ;  nor 
would  it  be  remote  to  the  design  of  this  work  to 
do  so  upon  all  of  them  ;  but  I  study  brevity,  and 
I  am  very  far  from  having  a  barren  subject 
before  me  ;  I  have  rather  more  matter  than  can 
be  brought  into  the  compass  1  have  prescribed  to 
myself;  yet  things  must  be  explained  as  I  go, 
and  especially  because  they  all  tend  to  make  the 
married  life  unhappy,  though  they  may  not  be 
all  equally  fatal.  I  will  run  them  over  therefore, 
in  a  summary  way,  for  the  present ;  the  persons 
guilty  will  have  room  enough  to  enlarge  in  their 
own  reflections  separately,  and  as  it  suits  their 
case ;  for  the  scandalous  inequalities  of  such 
marriages  as  I  aim  at  are  too  many;  no  man 
will  say  there  is  a  want  of  examples. 

Nor  are  the  inequalities  of  matching,  as  they 
are  now  managed,  especially  by  the  ladies,  of  so 
light  a  consequence,  and  so  insignificant  as  some 
would  make  them  ;  and  let  but  the  ladies  reflect 
a  little  upon  the  melancholy  circumstances  of 
some  of  their  sex,  who,  warmed  thus  by  the 
secret  heats  of  nature,  which  they  have  after 
wards  been  sensible  of,  they  have  thrown  them 
selves  away  in  the  scandalous  manner  I  have 
mentioned,  with  what  self-reproaches  have  they 
loaded  themselves,  when  they  have  seen  them 
selves  in  the  arms  of  scoundrels  and  brutes,  who, 
at  other  times,  they  would  have  loathed  the 
thoughts  of,  and  who  they  live  to  abhor  with  as 
complete  an  aversion,  after  these  unhappy  heats 
are  cooled,  as  ever  they  did  before.  But  of  this 
in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OP    MARRYING    AT    UNSUITABLE    YEARS. 

IT  is  true  that  the  laws  of  matrimony  have  not 
prescribed  us  to  years,  except  in  the  case  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  the  reasons  for  that 
are  obvious ;  but,  as  is  mentioned  before,  where 
the  laws  are  silent,  there  the  general  rules  of  rea 
son  and  religion  take  place,  and  are  laws  to 
Christians  and  to  men  of  reason,  as  is  the  case 
of  our  limitations  in  meats  and  drinks.  We  are 
not  limited  or  directed  to  what,  when,  or  how 
much  we  shall  eat  or  drink ;  but  all  excesses  in 
j  either  are  sinful,  and  so  all  scandalous  and  inde 
cent  things  among  Christians  are  sinful  and  un 
lawful  ;  and  the  rules  of  decency  and  sobriety 
have  certainly  the  force  of  laws  to  those  who 
profess  themselves  Christians,  as  much  as  if  they 
were  expressly  mentioned  in  the  decalogue  itself. 
Now  to  judge  of  decency  with  respect  to  the 
disparity  of  years  in  persons  marrying,  I  think  we 
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need  go  no  farther  than  to  bring  it  down  to  the 
original  word,  modest y,  of  which  I  took  notice  in 
the  introduction  ;  and,  I  think,  this  may  pass  for 
a  maxim,  that  what  cannot  be  modest  is  not  de 
cent  ;  or,  if  you  will,  transpose  the  particles  is 
and  can,  and  read  it  thus : — that  what  is  not  mo 
dest  cannot  be  decent.  If,  then,  Christians  are  to 
do  things  of  good  report,  certainly  things  not  de 
cent  and  not  modest  are  forbidden  them.  How  the 
practice  of  our  modern  Christians  in  this  particu 
lar  article  are  either  modest,  decent,  or  of  good 
report,  inquire  within,  and  you  shall  know 
farther. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some,  that  after  there  is  no 
more  room  to  expect  children,  it  is  not  lawful  to 
marry.  Nor  are  the  people  who  are  of  this  opi 
nion  the  looser  or  weaker  part  of  mankind ;  but 
the  serious,  solid,  and  religious,  us  also  persons  of 
judgment  and  learning,  and  they  ground  it  upon 
this  very  text — Phil,  iv,  8. — "of  good  report ;" 
and  upon  comparing  this  with  what  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  office  of  matrimony,  namely, 
that  the  principal  end  of  matrimony,  as  an  ordi 
nance  or  institution  of  God,  is  for  the  lawful  pro 
creation  of  children.  "  Now  to  what  end  then," 
say  they,  "is  matrimony,  when  the  person,  that  is, 
the  woman  in  particular,  is  past  child-bearing? 
All  the  rest  can*  be  nothing  but  what  is  not  fit  to 
name.  The  office  of  matrimony,  indeed,  adds, 
that  another  reason  of  matrimony  is  to  prevent 
fornication." — Remed.  Amoris. 

Now,  if  the  married  couple  are  past  cnildren, 
one  would  think,  too,  it  should  be  time  for  them 
to  quit  the  other  plea ;  and  then  let  them  tell  us, 
if  they  can  without  blushes,  whether  they  have 
any  plea  for  matrimony,  that  docs  not  come 
within  my  title,  viz.  conjugal  lewdness,  or  matri 
monial  whoredom  ?  There  are  many  scandalous 
things  that  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but 
I  turn  it  all  another  way,  and  had  rather  mention 
it  by  way  of  question  ;  let  the  parties  answer  it  if 
they  can,  without  breach  of  decency.  1  dare  say 
they  will  find  it  difficult ;  and  yet  there  may  be 
more  modesty  in  the  answer  than  there  is  in  the 
thing  itself  too. 

Suppose  the  lady  to  be  about  five-and-fifty ; 
and  the  question  is  first  put  to  her,  whether  she 
has  any  room  to  expect  children,  or  whether  she 
thinks  it  possible,  in  the  ordinary  usage  or  course 
of  nature,  that  she  should  have  any  children  ? 
And  this  lady  marries,  whether  a  younger  person 
than  herself  or  not,  though  that  is  ordinarily  the 
case ;  but  suppose,  for  the  present,  not  a  young 
man,  because  I  shall  speak  of  that  part  by  itself. 
Now  what  can  be  a  lawful  or  modest  reason  for 
this  matrimony  ?  or  if  we  should  say  to  this  lady, 
Pray,  madam,  why  did  you  marry  ?  what  could 
she  say. 

To  say  she  married  in  hopes  of  children,  that 
could  not  be;  it  is  foreclosed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  question. 

To  say  she  married  for  one  to  look  after  her 
affairs,  that  could  not  be  ;  that  is  foreclosed  too, 
by  supposing  her  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  and 
to  have  her  estate  all  settled  and  firm. 

To  say  she  does  it  to  avoid  fornication,  mo 
desty,  if  she  is  mistress  of  any,  will  forbid  her 
talking  in  that  manner. 

She  has,  indeed,  nothing  to  say,  but  to  blush 
and  look  down  ;  to  acknowledge  that  she  did  it 


;  to  gratify  (as  the  poet  expresses  it  modestly)  a 
I  frailer  part ;  in  short,  she  ought  to  say  that  she 
married  merely  to  lie  with  a  man.  And  is  not  this 
matrimonial  whoredom  ?  If  not,  what,  then,  must 
it  be  called,  and  by  what  words,  that  will  not  be 
criminal  in  themselves,  can  we  express  it  ? 

Suppose  the  lady  to  have  no  occasion  to  better 
her  fortune,  her  circumstances  being  very  good, 
and,  indeed,  in  such  cases  they  seldom  belter 
their  fortunes,  but  worst  them. 

Suppose  her  to  have  no  want  of  a  steward  or 
I  manager,  her  estate  being  a  jointure  or  fee-farm 
rent,  paid  her  quarterly,  or  interests  of  stocks,  or 
any  other  certainty  that  takes  those  excuses 
from  her. 

Suppose  her  to  have  no  occasion  for  advancing 
her  equipages  or  retinue,  or  her  splendid  way  of 
living  ;  for  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  usually 
>  made  excuses  for  all  those  scandalous  tilings,  and 
|  much  dirty  pains  are  taken  by  the  guilty  ladies 
to  cover  the  action  from  the  just  reflections 
which  the  world  casts  upon  them.  But  when 
they  are  examined  to  the  bottom,  it  is  evident, 
that,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  says,  "  the  covering 
is  too  narrow,  and  the  nakedness  will  appear." 

But  to  come  closer  to  the  case.  Here  is  a 
lady  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age ;  she  has  had 
children  in  her  yojmger  jears,  but  has  left  bear 
ing  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  is  past  not  the 
probability  only,-but  even  the  possibility,  accord 
ing  to  nature,  jif  hrnring  any  more.  But  this 
woman  casting  ber_vitiated_  eyes  upon  a  young 
fellow  of  twenty-five  oflhirty  years  old,  perhaps 
her  servant,  her  book-keeper,  or  her  late  hus 
band's  steward,  or  some  meaner  person,  she  pre 
sently  takes  care  to  let  him  know  that  he  may 
be  admitted,  if  he  will  push  at  it.  The  young 
fellow  takes  the  occasion,  and,  making  his  easy 
interest,  she  marries  him. 

If  any  man  is  displeasedatmycalling  this  by 
the  name  of  mitrimopial  wEorBtomTlerlbjm  find 
a  better  name  for  it  if  he  can,  and  tell  me  what 
I  shall  call  it  that  iTtBiUblejoJS^tblngjUeif. 
If  it  Is  Trot  tewfl  ana  scandalous,  nay,  open 
declared,  lewdness,  what  else  rgust  it  b*e£J»hat 
else  can  it  be?  I  remember  the  excuse  A_cprtain 
ancient  lady  gave  for  such  a  marriage  had  more 
craft  in  it,  though~perhaps  more  fTOlh  too,  consi 
dering  it  allegorically,  than  most  of  the  lame 
extenuations  I  generally  meet  with. 

"  Dear  madam,"  says  a  neighbouring  gentle 
woman,  her  relation,  to  her,  "  I  hear  your  lady 
ship  is  resolved  to  marry ;  I  cannot  say  I  believed 
it,  for,  indeed,  I  did  not" 

"  Why,  cousin."  says  the  lady,  for  such  she 
was,  "  why  should  you  not  believe  it?" 

.  madam,"  says  she,  "  because,  for  your 
own  sake,  I  would  not  have  it  be  true." 

"  Why,  cousin,"  says  the  Ijdy,  ••  why  would 
yon  not  have  it  be  true  ?" 

"  Oh,  madam,"  say*  the  cousin,  "  you  live  so 
purely ;  to  be  so  easy,  so  happy,  so  free  as  you 
are,  methinks  you  cannot  ti  ink  of  coming  into 
fetters  again." 

4  But,  cousin,"  says  the  lady,  "  I  am  not  so 
easy  as  you  think  lam.** 

"  Dear  madam,"  sa}  s  the  cousin,  "  what  can 
be  more  happy  !  Why,  \ou  have  nothing  to  trou 
ble  you,  and  nobody  to  control  you." 

"  Well,  cousin,"  says  the   lady,  "no  more  I 
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will  not,  if  I  marry ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  take  a 
young  man,  that  has -his  dependence  upon  me, 
and  I  am  sure  to  preserve  my  authority  with 
him." 

"Oh,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "pray  God 
you  don't  find  yourself  mistaken." 

"  How  can  I  be  mistaken,  cousin  1"  says  the 
lady  ;  "  why,  I  take  him  with  nothing  ;  I  shall 
make  a  gentleman  of  him." 

"  Ay,  madam,  though  you  do  so,"  says  the 
cousin,  "I  have  known  so  many  underling  fellows 
turn  tyrants,  and  domineer  and  insult  their  bene 
factresses,  that  I  can  never  think  of  anything  but 
of  being  betrayed  and  ill-treated  when  1  hear  of 
such  matches." 

"  What,"  says  the  lady,  "  when  one  raises 
them  from  a  beggar,  cousin." 

"  Tis  all  one,  madam,"  says  the  cousin ; 
"  when  once  they  get  to  bed  to  their  mistresses, 
they  never  know  themselves  after  it ;  they  know 
no  benefactors." 

"  Well,  I  must  venture  it,  I  think ;  why,  I 
can't  live  thus,"  says  the  lady. 

"  Live  thus,  madam  !"  says  the  cousin  ;  "  why, 
don't  you  live  as  happy  as  a  queen?" 

"  Alas  !  cousin,  you  don't  know  my  case,"  says 
the  lady ;  "I  am  frightened  to  death." 

"  Frightened,  madam,  with  what  ?"  says  the 
cousin. 

"  I  don't  know  what,"  says  the  lady  ;  "  'tis  the 
devil,  I  think ;  ever  since  Sir  William  diet 
almost,  I  have  been  disturbed  in  my  sleep,  either 
with  apparitions  or  dreams,  I  know  not  which 
They  haunt  me  to  death  almost." 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "  I  hope 
Sir  William  don't  walk." 

"  No,  I  think  not ;  but  I  think  I  see  him  every 
now  and  then,"  says  the  lady,  "and  sometime 
another  shape  ;  'tis  Sir  William,  1  think,  in  an 
other  dress." 

"  What  does  he  say  to  your  ladyship  ?  Does 
he  offer  to  speak  ?"  says  the  cousin. 

"  No,"  says  the  lady,  "  Sir  William  did  not 
but  the  other  appearance  spoke  to  me,  anc 
frightened  me  to  death  -.  why,  he  asked  me  to 
let  him  come  to  bed  to  me ;  and  I  thought  he 
offered  to  open  the  bed,  which  awoke  me,  and 
was  even  dead  with  the  fright.'' 

"  Oh,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "  then  it  wa 
but  a  dream,  it  seems ;  it  was  not  the  devil." 

"  No,  it  was  a  dream ;  but  it  was  the  devil,  to 
be  sure,"  says  the  lady,  "  for  all  that." 

"  Well,  but,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "  if  i 
was  the  devil,  what  will  a  husband  signify?" 

"  Why,"  says  the  lady,  "  I  can't  bear  to  b< 
alone  in  the  night,  and  be  thus  terrified." 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "  will  a  bus 
band,  and  such  a  one  as  you  propose,  be  able  to 
drive  the  devil  away  ?  I  suppose  your  woman 
lies  with  you  ;  she  is  as  able  as  he  for  such  a 
thing  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  will  be  with  you,  and 
call  for  help,  if  need  be  ;  and  he  can  do  no 
more." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  cousin,  not  I,' 

says  the  lady  ;  "  but  I  think  I  must  have  him  ; 

my  mind  is  so  distracted  I  shall  never  be  easy." 

"  Nay,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "  then  it  is 

that  makes  you  dream  so,  it  may  be. " 

"  No,  no,  cousin,"  says  the  lady ;  "  don't  have 
such  thoughts  on  me,  pray." 


Upon  the  whole,  her  cousin  found  what  devil 
t  was  haunted  her  ladyship ;  so  she  confessed,  at 
ast,  that  the  lady  had  good  reasons  for  marry- 

j  but  then  she  argued  warmly  against  her 
aking  the  young  fellow,  and  after  reckoning  up 
great  many  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  pressed  her  earnestly  not  to  marry  below  her- 
elf. 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "  a  gentle 
man  will  always  be  a  gentleman,  and  will  treat 
rou  as  you  deserve,  like  a  lady,  and  like  a  per- 
on  of  distinction  ;  but  a  scoundrel  knows  not 
low  to  use  a  lady  well  when  he  has  her." 

"  Well,  but,  cousin,  who  would  you  lay  out  for 
me,  then  ?"  says  the  lady. 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "there's 

,-our  neighbour,  Sir  Adam " 

"  Fie,  cousin,"  says  the  lady,  "  how  can  you 
talk  so?  Why,  he's  an  old  man  ;  I'll  never  take 
a  man  older  than  myself." 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "  when  we 
are  young  we  always  say  the  man  should  be  at 
least  ten  years  older  than  the  woman." 

"  Ay,  then ;  then  was  then,  but  now's  now, 

cousin.      Why,   sure,   you    don't  think 1 

What   should   1  do   with   an   old  man  almost 
seventy  ?" 

"  Nay,  madam,"  says  the  cousin,  "  I  don't 
know  what  your  ladyship  should  take  any  man, 
old  or  young,  for :  I  think  you  are  perfectly 
happy  as  you  are ;  but  if  you  don't  like  him 

there's  Sir  John ;  he  is  younger  than  your 

ladyship  by  ten  years. 

"  I  wonder  at  you,  cousin,"  says  the  lady ; 
'why,  he  is  a  sickly,  decaying  gentleman  ;  he  is 
troubled  with  I  know  not  how  many  distem 
pers." 

"  No  distemper,  madam,"  says  the  cousin, 
"but  the  gout." 

•'  Well,  the  gout,"  says  the  lady,  "  that's 
enough  ;  I  have  no  mind  to  be  a  nurse,  1  assure 
you." 

"  Well,  madam,  and  will  your  ladyship  have 
this  young  fellow  then  ?  I  profess  it  is  scandal 
ous." 

"  Why,  I  think  I  must,  cousin :  he  is  a  hand 
some,  jolly,  brisk  fellow,"  says  my  lady ;  "  I  can 
not  say  but  I  like  him." 

"  Nay,  if  you  want  a  brisk  young  fellow,"  says 
the  cousin. 

"  I  don't  say  I  want  him  for  that ;  but  what 
would  you  have  me  take,  a  skeleton?" 

There  is  a  long  part  of  the  dialogue  still  be 
hind,  in  which  the  old  lady  confessed  some  tilings 
in  confidence  to  her  cousin,  which,  though  extra 
ordinarily  well  to  my  purpose,  will  not  so  well 
bear  reading,  and  therefore  I  omit  them.  But, 
in  a  word,  the  lady  took  this  young  fellow,  and  she 
was  as  unhappy  with  him  as  could  be  imagined. 
She  settled  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  upon  him 
for  his  life  ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  broke  her  heart ; 
and  he  lived  upon  it  afterwards,  till  he  antici 
pated  the  income  of  it,  sold  his  lite  in  it,  spent  the 
money,  and  died  in  gaol ;  all  which  he  richly  de 
served,  for  he  was  a  brute  to  her,  however  brutal 
her  marrying  of  him  was. 

Now,  what,  was  all  this  but  matrimonial  whore 
dom  ?  She  married  him  for  nothing  more  or  less 
but  the  mere  thing  called  a  bedfellow  ;  and  he 
took  her  to  bo  her  servant,  to  give  it  no  worse  a 
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name,  and  to  have  a  settlement  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  his  pains. 

But  we  have  grosser  examples  than  this,  and 
that  nearer  our  own  days,  and  within  our  own 
knowledge.  A  certain  lady,  and  of  a  great  for 
tune  too,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  not  many  days 
ago  took  into  her  service,  as  I  may  very  justly 
call  it,  a  young  clergyman  of  four-and-twcnty,  a 
handsome,  jolly  gentleman,  who  might  have  had 
wives  enough,  and  suitable  to  himself,  and  such 
as  might  have  made  him  happy,  having  a  tole 
rable  benefice,  which  he  lived  comfortably  upon. 

But  avarice,  and  the  view  of  enjoying  seven 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  coach  and  four,  with 
all  the  addenda  that  a  man  of  sense  knew  well 
how  to  comfort  himself  with,  prevailed  with  him 
to  tie  himself  down  to  the  sour  apple  tree,  and 
he  submits  to  the  servile  drudgery,  and  marries 
her. 

And  here  the  consequence  fell  hard  on  the 
man's  side.  First,  she  grew  insufferably  covet 
ous,  and  so  narrow,  that,  keeping  her  revenue  in 
her  own  hands,  she  hardly  allowed  him  expenses 
for  his  daily  subsistence.  In  the  next  place,  she 
was  jealous  of  him  to  a  kind  of  madness  and  dis 
traction  ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  was  forced  to 
threaten  to  leave  her,  and  turn  her  off  again,  be 
fore  he  could  obtain  any  tolerable  usage. 

Now  what  did  this  lady  marry  for?  What 
pretence  could  she  possibly  make  for  it  but  this 
matrimonial  whoredom  that  I  speak  of?  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  assign  any  other  reason,  at 
least,  that  will  support  itself,  or  that  any  one  can 
defend.  She  lived  perfectly  easy,  had  her  friends 
about  her,  the-  estate  was  in  her  own  hand,  and 
she  wanted  no  help  to  look  after  her  rents,  for  it 
is  apparent,  after  her  marriage,  she  did  it  with 
out  him. 

In  short,  it  is  evident  the  end  of  that  scandal 
ous  match  was  visible  to  the  world ;  there  could 
not  be  one  modest  word  said  for  it ;  at  least, 
that  could  carry  any  weight  in  it ;  and  the  town 
have  used  her  accordingly,  for  she  is  the  reproach 
of  all  company,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  her  sex, 
the  talk  of  all  the  tea-tables  and  assemblies 
round  about ;  the  poor  drudge  who  she  has  taken 
into  pay  is  pitied  by  everybody,  and  the  town 
where  he  lives,  it  is  doubted,  will  make  a  bonfire 
when  she  is  pleased  to  walk  off,  and  congratulate 
him  by  all  the  methods  suitable  to  the  sense  of 
his  deliverance. 

When  an  old  man  of  seventy  or  eighty  mar 
ries  a  young  girl  of  twenty,  we  have  generally 
some  game  among  the  common  people  about  it. 
But  here  there  may  not  be  so  much  room  for 
scandal,  because  it  has  often  happened  that  men 
have  had  children  at  a  very  great  age,  and  there 
may  be  extraordinary  reasons  for  them  to  desire 
children,  as  particularly  for  the  enjoying  estates 
to  which  they  have  no  heirs.  But  be  the  rea 
sons  what  they  will,  the  thing  Is  unquestioned 
bi-c;iM-e  lawful,  and  the  having  "children  is  possi 
ble  ;  so  that  the  great  en~d~Timh reason  of  matri 
mony  are  not  destroyed. 

"tout  what  shall  we  say  when  two  ancient  peo 
ple,  the  woman  past  children  and  the  man  also, 
what  do  these  join  together  for?  And  which  of 
the  ends  of  matrimony  arc  to  be  answered  in 
their  conjunctions?  I  observe  the  world  arc 
generally  reconciled  to  those  matches  because  of 


the  parity  of  circumstances,  and  they  ordinarily 
express  themselves  thus  :  Well,  let  them  marry, 
there's  no  great  disproportion  in  their  age ;  ay, 
ay,  why  should  they  not  marry  ?  they  are  very 
well  matched ;  the  man  is  almost  threescore,  and 
the  woman  is  not  much  less  ;  they'll  do  very  well 
together ;  so  there  is  little  or  no  scandal  raised 
here,  I  mean  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  cen- 
surers  of  such  things. 

But  I  differ  from  the  common  opinion  here 
exceedingly;  andTmust  say,  that  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  as  much,  of  more,  a  matrimonial  whoredom 
thajtJjiie-aQTeTT  The  reason  is  the  same ;  the 
occasion  of  matrimony  is  the  same,  with  this 
difference  notwithstanding,  and  to  the  disadvan 
tage  of  the  latter  case  ;  for  that,  in  the  first  case, 
the  lewd  part  lay  wholly  upon  the  woman,  here 
it  lies  upon  them  both :  where  the  old  lady 
married  the  young  man,  the  matrimonial  whore 
dom  could  lie  only  on  her  side  ;  but  here  the 
equality  of  years  makes  an  equality  of  guilt ; 
there  was  a  single  shame,  here  a  double ;  and  I 
am  much  mistaken,  if  two  being  guilty  makes 
the  offence  less  than  one. 

What  can  two  people  at  those  years  say  for 
I  marrying,  seeing  they  know  they  can  have  no 
children  ?  It  must  be  for  the  frailer  part,  which 
it  is  not  my  business  to  name ;  and  'tis  only  con 
trived  in  a  manner  less  exposed  to  the  common 
scandal  of  the  times ;  the  woman  has  her  wanton 
ends  answered,  without  the  reproach  of  taking 
a  young  fellow  to  bed  to  her,  on  the  account 
mentioned  before,  and  only  is  content  to  sleep 
with  an  older  bedfellow  to  avoid  the  scandal. 

But  there  is  a  worse  case  in  this  scandalous 
matrimony  yet  behind,  and  this  is  on  the  man's 
part ;  a  flagrant  example  of  which  take  as  fol 
lows  :  A B ,  a  grave  citizen,  and  in 

the  flourishing  part  of  his  years,  though  not  In 
his  prime,  not  a  youth,  being  about  forty,  buries 
his  wife ;  he  has  three  or  four  children  by  his 
former  lady,  and  cares  not  to  have  the  charge 
of  any  more,  or,  to  use  his  words,  would  not 
wrong  his  children,  but  has  a  kind  of  an  occa 
sion,  which  shall  be  nameless,  and  he  must 
marry. 

To  answer  both  these  ends,  and  to  join  the 
wise  and  the  wicked  together,  he  will,  in  the 
abundance  of  his  prudentials,  take  a  wife  that 
shall  be  sure  to  be  passed  children ;  so  gratifying 
the  beast  and  the  Christian  both  at  once.  Upon 
this,  he  singles  out  a  grave  motherly  widow,  who 
he  took  to  be  about  five-and-fifty,  and  indeed, 
by  her  face,  she  seemed  to  be  no  less. 

The  lady  had  as  much  occasion  for  a  husband 

as  Mr  B had  for  a  wife ;  whether   it   was 

upon  the  same  motive,  history  is  silent  in  that 
part,  and  so  am  I ;  but,  it  seems,  she  had  been 

given  to  understand  what  foot  it  was  Mr  B 

married  upon ;  and  not  being  willing  to  disap 
point  him,  or  rather  not  willing  to  lose  him, 
she  called  herself  an  old  woman,  and  her  beauty 
concurring,  admitted  what  few  widows  arc 
pleased  to  stoop  to,  viz.  that  she  was,  as  above, 
near  five-and-fifty. 

Being   thus  happily  married,  and    Mr  15 

wrapt  up  in  his  enjoyments,  lo.  to  his  great  disap 
pointment,  the  lady  proves  with  child,  and,  n, 
the  due  course  of  time,  brings  him  twins,  a  fine 
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boy  and  girl ;  and  after  all  this,  as  I  say,  in  the 
due  course  of  time,  three  more. 

This  unlooked-for,  undesired  Iruitfulness, 
moves  him  to  inquire  a  little  farther ;  and  search 
ing  the  register  at  the  birth  of  his  twins,  he  finds, 
to  his  surprise,  that  truly  fame,  and  a  coarse 
countenance,  had  wronged  his  wife  about  ten 
years,  and  that,  instead  of  being  five-and- fifty, 
she  was  not  much  above  four-and-forty. 

Under  this  disappointment,  his  continence 
betrayed  the  occasion  of  his  marriage ;  for,  as 
above,  he  had  no  less  than  five  children  by  her, 
which,  her  fortune  being  not  extraordinary, 
ruined  the  fortunes  of  his  first  children,  who  he 
pretended  to  have  so  much  concern  for.  This 
was  the  end  of  matrimonial  whoring  with  Mr 

B .     And  now  he  is  ashamed  to  talk  publicly 

of  his  own  shame,  as  well  the  reasons  of  his 
marriage  as  the  management  of  it,  in  which  he 
has  indeed  this  advantage  of  the  satyr,  that  his 
discoveries  are  too  gross  to  be  described,  as  his 
language  is  to  be  repeated  ;  so  he  must  pass  un- 
reproved  for  the  reasons  given  in  a  former  page. 

I  meet  with  so  many  of  these  sorts  of  lewd 
marriages  that  I  can  hardly  refrain  giving  a  list 
of  them,  saving  that  they  come  so  near  home, 
and  the  persons  will  so  necessarily  be  pointed 
out  by  the  descriptions,  that  I  am  loath  to  draw 
pictures  that  everybody  must  know.  But  some 
thing  must  be  said  to  show  the  variety. 

There  lived  an  eminent  city  gentleman,  if  that 
language  may  be  allowed  to  be  good  in  heraldry, 

not  a  mile  from  St  Mary  A ,  who,  having 

lost  a  good  wife,  went  a  fortune-hunting  for 
another ;  but  openly  declared  he  must  have  an 
additional  qualification  too,  viz.  she  must  be 
past  children. 

N.  B. —  He  had  a  house  full  of  children  already, 
and  but  a  moderate  fortune  ;  so  he  pretended  to 
marry  again  to  better  the  fortunes  of  his  children. 

An  intimate  grave  friend  of  his,  and  a  real 
friend  to  his  fame,  as  well  as  to  his  family,  took 
the  freedom  to  expostulate  upon  this  subject  with 
him  very  freely,  and  it  occasioned  the  following 
short  discourse,  according  to  the  old  English 
custom,  which  foreigners  laugh  at  us  for,  and 
which  we  have  little  to  say,  for  their  salutes  were 
Jack  and  Tom,  though  men  in  years  and  men  of 
figure,  one  almost  an  alderman. 

Says  Tom,  his  grave  friend,  to  Jack,  "  Prithee, 
Jack,  what's  all  this  I  hear  of  you  ?  Why,  you 
make  all  your  friends  blush  for  you. 

Jack.  Blush  for  me!  What  do  you  mean? 
I  don't  blush  for  myself,  what  need  they  blush 
for  me  ? 

Tom.  Why,  you  run  to  every  hole  and  corner, 
to  every  church  and  meeting-house,  ball,  and 
assembly,  a  wife-hunting,  and,  as  they  say,  a 
fortune-hunting  too  ;  that's  worse. 

Jack.  Nay,  that's  false  too;  I  have  indeed 
talked  of  marrying,  but  not  like  that  neither. 

Tom.  But  what  need  you  talk  so  much  of  it? 
There  are  women  enough  ;  'tis  but  ask  and  have, 
pick  and  choose ;  the  market's  on  our  side ;  you 
know  the  ladies  have  the  worst  of  it.  You  may 
have  a  wife  anywhere. 

Jack.   I  don't  find  it  so,  I  assure  you. 

Tom.  Why,  so  it  should  seem ;  but  how  can 

that  be,  Jack  ?     A  man  in  your  circumstances 

can't  want  a  wife. 


Jack.  Not  such  good  circumstances  neither. 
Han't  I  got  a  house  full  of  children  ? 

Tom.  Well,  and  what  then  ?  And  an't  you 
reckoned  a  ten  thousand  pound  man,  an  alder 
man's  fellow  ? 

Jack.  Ay,  but  I  am,  perhaps,  a  little  too  nice 
in  choosing  too :  I'm  not  so  easily  pleased,  it  may 
be,  as  you  imagine. 

Tom.  What,  you  want  another  young  wife,  as 
pretty  and  as  pleasant  as  that  you  lost.  One 
would  think  you  should  be  past  that,  Jack.  Why, 
you  are  turned  of  forty. 

Jack.  Only  that  you  happen  to  be  quite  mis 
taken,  and  that  I  look  just  the  contrary  way. 

Tom.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Explain 
yourself;  what  is  it  you  drive  at? 

Jack.  Why,  to  be  plain  with  you,  the  case 
is  this :  money  I  would  have,  that's  the  first 
thing ;  but  then  I  have  children  enough. 

Tom.  What !  grown  miser  already.  What ! 
would  you  marry  an  old  ugly  overgrown  widow 
of  seventy,  only  for  her  money  ?  Han't  you 
money  enough  ? 

I  Jack.  No,  no.  Look  ye,  Tom,  I  an't  the  man 
the  world  takes  me  for ;  I  am  well  enough,  but 
I  am  far  from  rich ;  and  I  have  seven  children, 
you  know ;  and  that's  enough  fo  make  a  rich  man 
die  poor. 

Tom.  Don't  halt  before  you're  lame  ;  you  are 
worth  ten  thousand  pounds  at  least ;  everybody 
knows  that ;  and  a  thriving  man  too. 

Jack.  No,  no,  I  an't  so  rich ;  but  if  I  was, 
what's  that  to  be  divided  into  seven  parts  ?  And 
what  must  the  eldest  son  do?  Must  he  have 
nothing  more  than  the  youngest  sister?  You 
know  I'm  a  freeman. 

Tom.  Well,  you  want  a  wife  with  a  fortune, 
that  her  money  may  go  to  your  children.  What 
old  fool  must  that  be  ? 

Jack.  Well,  that  is  the  fool  I  want ;  however, 
Tom,  you  know  I  am  a  father. 

Tom.  But  what  if  she  should  have  more  chil 
dren  of  her  own,  Jack  ?  What  then  ? 

Jack.  No,  no,  ware  hawk ;  that  is  my  busi 
ness  ;  I  will  take  care  of  that. 

Tom.  What !  will  you  have  a  wife  past  chil 
dren  ?  Is  that  it  1 

Jack.  Yes,  yes,  that  is  it,  indeed ;  but  I  would 
not  have  a  very  old  one  neither. 

Tom.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  lawful  marriage. 
Jack. 

Jack.   Why  so,  pray  ? 

Tom.  Why,  where  do  you  read  that  any  of  the 
ends  and  reasons  of  matrimony  is  to  pick  out  a 
wife  only  for  her  money  ?  That  is  not  taking  a 
wife,  Jack,  it  is  matrimonial  plunder — 'tis  robbing 
a  woman,  only  within  the  pale  of  the  church. 

Jack.  Well,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Tom,  I 
care  not  a  farthing  whether  I  have  much  money 
with  her  or  no,  if  I  like  the  woman. 

Tom.  Well,  now  you  speak  bravely  and  gal 
lantly;  I  like  that.  But  hark  ye,  Jack,  what  is 
become  of  the  story  of  the  seven  poor  children? 
And  where  is  the  father  you  talked  of? 

Jack.  Why,  yes,  I  am  the  father  still,  for  I 
stick  by  the  point.  I  am  resolved  to  have  no 
more  children. 

Tom.  So  you  will  have  the  old  hag  without 
the  money  ?  nay,  that  is  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
What !  an  old  woman  and  no  money  !  That  is 
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the  devil,  Jack.     You  will  not  be  such  a  fool,  I 
am  sure. 

Jack.  Why,  you  talk  madly.  I  think  I  may 
have  a  woman  past  child-bearing,  and  not  have 
an  old  hag,  I  hope. 

Tom.  Prithee,  tell  me  what  will  please  you, 
and  then  a  body  may  look  out  for  you. 

Jack.  Why,  a  good,  jolly,  handsome,  well-bred 
woman,  about  forty-eight  to  fifty. 

Tom.  A  widow,  I  suppose  ;  there  is  no  ven 
turing  upon  a  maid  under  fifty,  not  in  your  case. 

Jack.  No,  I  would  have  her  be  a  widow  that 
has  children,  but  has  done  childing  for  seven  or 
eight  years. 

Tom.  And  she  must  be  jolly  and  handsome, 
you  say  ? 

Jack.  I  would  not  have  her  old  and  ugly  too, 
Tom ;  that  is  too  hard. 

Tom.  Well,  I  believe  I  know  what  you  want, 
and  what  you  mean.  But,  pray  thee,  Jack,  be 
honest;  methinks  you  are  all  wrong.  What 
should  you  marry  for? 

Jack.  Why  not,  pray  ? 

Tom.  I  will  tell  you  why  not,  if  you  are  willing 
(o  be  serious.  You  had  a  fine  charming  lady 
almost  twenty  years ;  she  brought  you  a  good 
fortune,  and  has  left  you  seven  fine  charming 
children  :  your  two  eldest  daughters  are  fine, 
beautiful  young  ladies,  and  marriageable ;  it 
would  look  very  hard  to  bring  a  mother-in-law 
among  them  all.  It  will  make  a  sad  house, 
Jack  ;  it  will  ruin  your  children. 

Jack.  Not  at  all.  My  two  eldest  sons  are  in 
business ;  one  I  have  placed  out  to  an  Italian 
merchant,  and  one  is  in  my  own  counting-house  ; 
and  my  two  daughters  will  go  to  their  aunt, 
their  mother's  sister,  who  will  be  glad  to  have 
them. 

Tom.  And  what  must  the  three  young  ones 
do? 

Jack.  O,  they  will  do  well  enough  till  they 
grow  up. 

Tom.  But  where  is  the  fatner  now,  Jack? 
What  is  come  of  the  father  you  talked  of  * 

Jack.  Why,  what  is  the  matter  1 

Tom.  Why,  take  home  a  mother-in-law,  dis 
perse  your  family,  and  turn  your  children  out  of 
doors  as  they  grow  up ;  and  all  this  for  a  new 
wife.  Is  this  like  a  father,  Jack  ? 

Jack.  No,  no,  I  will  not  turn  them  out  of 
doors  for  her  neither. 

Tim.  That  is  a  jest,— you  know  better ;  you 
must  turn  them  out  of  doors,  or  they  will  turn 
her  out  of  doors,  that  you  may  depend  upon ; 
and  the  last  would  be  hard  too. 

Jack.  But  what  necessity  is  there  for  either  of 
them? 

Tom.  The  best  answer  to  that,  Jack,  is,  what 
necessity  can  you  have  to  marry  at  all  ? 

Jack.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  no  necessity, 
indeed,  but  I  am  alone  without  a  wife.  I  want 
one  to  guide  my  house  and  govern  the  family. 

Tom.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  two 
young  ladies,  women  grown,  that  are  perfectly 
fit  for  it,  and  show  you  that  they  very  well  un- 
derstand  it? 

Jack.  That  is  very  true,  but  they  will  not  be 
always  with  me,  they  will  marry.  One  of  them 
is  bespoke  already. 

Tom.  Well,  'tis*  time  enough  then ;  and  besides, 


perhaps,  before  they  are  both  gone,  your  two 
youngest  may  be  grown  up. 

Jack.  That  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  like  the  go 
vernment  of  a  wife  in  a  family;  there  is  no 
authority. 

Tom.  How  do  you  mean?  You  would  not 
give  the  authority  over  your  children  to  a  wife  ? 
and  you  must  do  that,  or  turn  them  out  of  doors, 
or,  as  I  said  above,  you  must  give  the  children 
authority  over  your  wife,  and  that  will  never  do ; 
so,  in  short,  your  house  will  be  a  bedlam,  and 
you  will  be  undone ;  for  if  once  the  family  peace 
is  gone,  the  man  is  undone ;  that  I  take  for 
granted, 

Jack.  Well,  I  must  venture  it,  I  think ;  for  I 
must  have  a  wife  to  direct  things ;  there  must  be 
conversation  and  confidence,  and  abundance  of 
things  which  a  family  requires,  that  make  a  wife 
absolutely  necessary. 

Tom.  Come,  cousin  Jack,  do  not  mince  the 
matter;  you  do  not  want  a  wife,  but  you  want  a 
woman. 

Jack.  You  are  quite  out,  Tom  ;  you  mistake 
the  matter. 

Tom.  Well,  well,  you  may  call  it  what  you 
will ;  but  you  will  never  make  the  world  under 
stand  you  any  otherwise. 

Jack.  I  cannot  help  that ;  I  am  to  understand 
for  myself;  I  do  not  value  the  world.  I  tell  you 
that  part  is  not  so  much  as  in  my  head. 

Tom.  Well,  if  it  i«  not  in  your  head,  it  is 
somewhere  else,  then,  I  tell  you ;  nobody  can 
nor  ought  to  take  it  any  otherwise ;  it  is  a  pre 
posterous  thing;  it  is  against  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature. 

Jack.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  What 
law  is  it  against,  pray? 

Tom.  Why,  you  force  me  to  be  serious  with 
you  whether  I  will  or  no.  I  tell  you,  the  mar 
riage  you  propose,  though  it  is  not  against  the 
express  letter  of  the  law,  is  against  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  it ;  it  is  all  vice  and  wickedness, 
and  I  am  sure  that  is  against  the  meaning  of 
all  law  or  rule  that  a  Christian  ought  to  walk  by. 
Jack.  You  surprue  me.  Pray  explain  your 
self. 

Tom.  Why,  the  thing  explains  itself.  To 
marry  a  wife  on  purpose  to  have  no  children ! 
Why,  anybody  knows  the  meaning  of  that.  I  am 
plain,  and  I  explain  myself  thus  : — As  to  marry 
her  to  give  your  children  her  money  was  a  ma 
trimonial  plunder,  so  to  marry  her  to  have  no 
children  at  all  is  a  matrimonial  Icwdness ;  it  is 
only  a  kind  of  legal  whoring,  Jack,  you  may  call 
it  what  you  will ;  I  tell  you  it  is  vice,  under  the 
protection  of  the  church,  as  I  said  the  other  was 
robbery. 

Jack.  You  are  very  plain  with  me,  that  is  true, 
but  I  tell  you  there  is  no  such  thing  in  my 
thoughts. 

Tom.  And  I  tell  you,  whatever  you  may  per 
suade  me  to,  you  will  never  make  any  man  else 
believe  it.  The  notion  of  directing  your  house, 
governing  your  family,  conversing,  confidence, 
and  such  stuff  as  that,  all  these  are  pretences, 
and  no  more ;  the  thing  is  a  woman,  a  woman,  I 
tell  you,  and  nothing  else. 

Jack.  Nay,  if  you  will  make  it  be  so  whether 
I  will  or  no,  I  cannot  help  that. 
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Tom.  Why,  then,  take  a  wife  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  suitable  years,  like  a  Christian. 

Jack.  What,  and  fill  the  house  again  with  a 
new  family  ?  No,  that  will  not  do  at  all. 

Tom.  Why,  if  you  will  not  marry  like  a  Chris 
tian,  then  live  unmarried  like  a  Christian.  Pr'y- 
thee  be  a  Christian  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
to  marry,  and  yet  resolve  to  make  it  impossible 
to  have  children  !  there  is  nothing  of  the  Chris 
tian  in  that,  any  more  than  you  may  call  yourself 
a  Christian,  and  live  like  a  heathen. 
Jack.  You  are  very  severe,  Tom ;  very  rigid. 

Tom.  I  love  plain  dealing;  I  am  for  your 
doing  honestly,  either  cne  way  or  the  other.  If 
you  are  in  a  strait  for  a  woman,  take  one  in  the 
name  of  Godt  and  in  the  way  which  God  has 
appointed.  But  to  pretend  a  thousand  things, 
and  then  marry  with  views  contrary  and  in 
consistent  with  the  ordinance  itself,  that  is  all 
grimace;  the  visible  occasion  is  lewdness,  scan- 
dalous  lewdness,  and  you  cannot  carry  it  off,  let 
your  pretences  be  what  they  will. 

This  discourse  ended  soon  after  this.  But 
the  citizen  was  not  so  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  his  friend's  reasoning  as  to  guide  him  to  the 
wiser  medium,  and  not  to  marry  at  all ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  pursued  the  brutal  part,  took 
the  woman,  gratified  his  grosser  appetite  in  spite 
of  argument ;  in  a  word,  he  committed  the  ma 
trimonial  abomination  I  am  so  justly  exposing. 
And  he  felt  the  consequences  of  it  many  ways : 
as,  first,  he  destroyed  his  constitution,  ruined 
his  health.  Secondly,  he  was  blasted,  as  it  were, 
from  heaven ;  for  he  got  a  woman  of  an  unquiet, 
furious  temper,  that  harassed  him  with  her 
tongue,  made  a  bedlam  of  his  house,  and  broke 
the  peace  of  his  family.  Thirdly,  endeavouring 
to  oblige  one  that  knew  not  how  to  be  obliged, 
he  disobliged  all  his  children,  proved  an  unkind 
father,  and  that  drove  them  from  him,  some  one 
way,  some  another ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  ruined 
the  whole  comfort  of  his  life  ;  and  such  is  the 
fruit  of  matrimonial  whoredom. 

To  conclude  This  is  frequently  the  occasion 
of  great  mischiefs  in  families  where  it  happens  ; 
it  creates  constant  feuds,  and,  above  all  things, 
jealousy ;  indeed  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  it ; 
it  is  as  natural  for  an  old  man  to  be  jealous  of  a 
young  wife,  and  an  old  woman  to  be  jealous  of  a 
young  husband,  as  it  is  for  people  to  be  afraid  of 
fire  or  thieves  where  there  is  nobody  left  at 
home  to  look  after  the  house.  Nor  are  such 
people  at  all  beholden  to  the  world's  good  will. 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  for  the  people,  by 
their  common  discourse,  flouts,  jeers,  and  gibing, 
to  promote  those  jealousies,  and  (if  the  married 
couple  have  no  more  wit)  to  raise  and  increase 
them. 

CHAPTER   X. 

OF  MARRYING  WITH  INEQUALITY  OP  BLOOD. 

INEQUALITY  of  blood  •  this  is  an  article  in  matri 
mony  which  they  who  would  be  thought  to  expect 
any  felicity  in  a  married  life,  ought  very  carefully 
to  avoid,  especially  if  it  relates  to  families  also. 
How  scandalously  have  I  known  a  lady  treated  in 
i  family,  though  her  fortune  has  been  the  very 
.aising,  or  at  least  restoring,  the  circumstances 
>f  the  person  who  has  taken  her,  only  because 


she  has  been  beneath  them  in  degree.  That  she 
has  not  been  of  noble  blood,  or  of  what  they 
call  an  ancient  family ;  that  she  has  not  been 
what  they  call  a  gentlewoman,  and  yet  they  have 
not  found  any  defect  either  in  her  education  or 
behaviour.  How  has  she  been  scorned  by  the 
relations,  and  the  title  been  hardly  granted  her, 
which  the  lord  of  necessity  gives  her;  and  all 
because  of  what  they  call  mechanic  original. 

Again,  Sir  G W has  married  a  lady  out 

of  a  noble  family.     Sir  G is  master  of  a  vast 

fortune,  has  about  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year 
estate,  and  cash  enough  in  ready  money  to  pur 
chase  as  much  more.  But,  alas  !  he  is  of  no 
family ;  his  father  was  a  citizen,  and  purchased 
a  coat  of  arms  with  his  money,  but  hardly  can 
tell  who  his  grandfather  was ;  and  the  lady  is 
taught  to  despise  him  at  that  rate,  that  it  is 
hardly  reconcileable  to  her  sense  that  she  should 
ever  entertain  him  in  the  quality  of  a  husband. 
It  is  true  that  she  had  but  a  mean  fortune,  viz. 
five  thousand  pounds.  What  then  ?  she  had  much 
rather  have  married  a  Scotch  nobleman,  as  she 

could  have  done,  the  Earl  of ,  though  he 

had  not  above  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.  But 
then  she  had  had  a  man  of  quality,  and  she  had 
had  a  coronet  upon  her  coach  ;  she  had  matched 
like  herself,  and  mingled  with  noble  blood,  as  she 
ought  to  have  done.  But  now  she  is  debased 
and  dishonoured,  she  is  levelled  with  the  canaille ; 
the  old  countess,  her  lady-mother,  considered 

nothing  but  the  money ;  and  d it,  she  had 

rather  have  been  King  Ch 's  whore,  and  then 

she  might  have  been  a  duchess,  and  her  children 
had  been  dukes  of  course,  and  had  had  noble 
blood  in  their  veins  by  the  lowest  degree,  and 
royal  blood  on  the  other  side ;  whereas  now,  in 
short,  she  looks  upon  herself  to  be  little  better 
than  prostituted,  and  that  merely  for  an  estate. 

With  this  elevation  of  pride  concerning  blood 
and  family,  she  treats  her  husband  with  the  ut 
most  disdain ;  she  will  have  her  equipage  by 
herself;  she  will  not  so  much  as  give  his  liveries, 
but  the  livery  of  her  own  family ;  she  will  not 
have  his  coat  of  arms  painted  upon  her  coach  or 
engraven  upon  her  plate  ;  much  less  will  she  suf 
fer  her  coat  of  arms  to  be  quartered  with  his,  if 
she  could  help  it,  on  any  occasion  ;  and  it  is  a 
great  mortification  to  her  that  her  eldest  son, 
attached  to  his  father,  and  honouring  his  person, 
learns  not  to  copy  after  her ;  and  is  not  ashamed 
of  the  blood  of  his  paternal  line,  by  whom  he  in 
herits  so  fair  an  estate. 

My  lady  carries  on  her  resentment  so  far,  that 
she  won't  visit  her  husband's  sister,  though  she 
has  married  an  earl,  because  she  disdains  to  rank 

below  her  ;  and  as  to  all  the  rest  of  Sir  G 's 

relations,  they  arc  looked  upon  as  not  worth  mak 
ing  a  bow  to  them,  other  than  she  would  to  a 
country  farmer  that  comes  to  her  ladyship  to 
pay  his  rent. 

Among  her  intimates  she  laments  the  misfor 
tune  that  she  should  be  so  dishonoured  in  her 
match  ;  wonders  at  herself  how  she  submitted  to 
let  such  a  fellow  come  to  bed  to  her,  and  is  hor 
ridly  provoked  that  she  has  had  any  children ;  for 
the  present  she  has  parted  beds  with  him  a  great 
while, — so  long,  that  she  thanks  God  she  has 
forgot  him  in  that  relation ;  she  made  a  political 
quarrel  with  him  three  years  before,  and  she 
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swore  to  him  that  he  should  have  no  more  to  do 
with  her  that  way, — she  would  as  soon  lie  with 
her  coachman  :  and  she  has  kept  her  vow  most 
sacred  ;  and  was  it  not  for  some  conveniences  of 
her  way  of  living,  equipages,  the  mansion-house, 
which  is  new  and  fine,  and  cost  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  building,  and  the  like,  she  would  feign 
another  quarrel,  and  step  out  of  his  house  too, 

and  then  she  would  be  my  Lord 's  daughter 

again,  and  not  my  Lady  ,  the  wife  of  a  city 
knight,  which  is  as  much  one  to  her  as  if  she 

had  been  Mrs ,  the  shop-keeper's  wife  at 

Winchester,  or  Mrs  Anybody;  or  especially  it 
had  been  much  more  honourable  to  the  family  to 
have  been  Lady  Mayoress ;  then,  at  least,  she 
had  been  quality  for  a  year,  and  her  good  man 
had  been  once  a  lord,  though  his  father  had  been 
the  Lord  knows  who. 

Whe  she  talks  to  his  servants,  that  is  to  say, 
those  that  are  his  servants  too,  she  taunts  them 
with  such  an  air  of  haughtiness  as  if  they  were 
dogs,  not  servants ;  while  she  treats  her  own 
servants  with  a  difference,  as  if  they  were  as 
much  superior  to  his  as  she  thinks  she  is  to  their 
master. 

Tiic  honest  gentleman  her  husband  is  a  man 
of  sense  and  breeding,  and  particularly  of  abun 
dance  of  good  humour.  He  thought  at  first  he 
should  have  been  very  happy  in  u  wife,  and  he 
chose  her  for  what  he  thought  she  had  (but  she 
had  it  not),  namely,  good  temper,  sense,  and  sin 
cerity.  He  could  have  bettered  his  fortune  in  a 
wife,  by  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds,  when 
ever  he  had  pleased,  so  that  he  neither  married 
her  for  her  family  or  her  fortune  ;  though  he  was 
not  a  lord,  he  was  able  to  buy  a  lord  when  he 
pleased,  and  as  much  despised  a  title,  unless  it 
had  been  by  blood,  or  obtained  by  special  merit, 
as  she  adored  it  only  for  the  mere  equipage  of 
it.  His  disappointment  in  her  temper  was  a 
great  affliction  to  him,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  ex 
postulate  it  with  her,  though  with  the  utmost 
civility  ;  but  pride  had  gotten  the  ascendant  so 
much  over  her  temper,  that  she  was  resolved  to 
ruin  her  family  peace,  as  it  were,  in  nfere  revenge 
for  her  false  step,  as  she  called  it,  in  marrying 
beneath  her  quality,  though  she  really  revenged 
it  only  upon  herself. 

Again,  her  pride  was  attended  with  such  un 
happy  circumstances,  that  it  exposed  her  very 
!  much,  and  made  her  the  common  jest  of  all  the 
'•  families  of  gentry,  and  even  nobility  also,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  many  in  the  country 
where  she  lives.  As  I  have  said  that  Sir  G— — 
was  a  well-bred  gentleman  and  a  man  of  sense, 
he  was  acceptable  to  everybody,  kept  the  best 
company,  and  was  very  well  received  in  all 
places ;  nor,  however  the  lady  acted,  did  the 
nobility,  even  of  the  first  rank,  think  it  below 
them  both  to  converse  with  him  and  even  to 
visit  him,  which  relished  so  ill  with  her  ladyship, 
that  she  could  hardly  refrain  from  her  little  sar 
casms  even  before  them ;  reflecting  on  persons 
of  quality  keeping  company  below  themselves,  as 
she  called  it,  and  of  the  ancient  nobility  debasing 
their  blood  by  mingling  with  mechanics ;  that 
their  ancestors  scorned  to  intermarry  with  the 
commonalty,  and  kept  the  honour  of  their  fami 
lies  entire  and  untainted. 

She  was  roundly  answered  once,  at  her  own 


table,  by  a  certain  noble  lord  of  an  ancient  family 
who  told  her  :— 

"  Madam,''  says  he,  "  your  ladyship  very  much 
mistakes  the  case ;  in  former  days  the  nobility 
possessed  great  estates,  and  had  powerful  depen 
dencies  ;  the  landed  interest  was  theirs,  and 
almost  all  the  possession  was  their  own;  the 
commons  held  under  them  either  in  vassalage  or 
villainage,  either  as  vassals,  tenants,  cottagers,  or 
servants ;  and  then  it  was  indeed  beneath  a  man 
of  quality  to  match  among  the  vassals. 

"  But  then  two  things  are  to  be  observed 
which  have  happened  in  England  since  that  time. 

"  1.  The  commons  have  grown  rich  by  indus 
try  and  commerce. 

"2.  The  nobility  are  become  poor,  or  at  least 
poorer;  be  it  by  sloth  and  luxury,  I  do  not  de 
termine. 

"  The  consequence  is  this,— that  the  nobility 
sell  their  estates,  and  the  commons  buy  them ; 
and  so  the  landed  interest  is  separated,  and  the 
commons  possess,  I  believe,  ten  parts  of  twelve, 
hardly  leaving  the  other  two  parts  of  the  twelve 
to  the  better-guided  nobility. 

"  Then,  madam,  of  these  whom  we  still  call 
the  commons,  great  numbers  of  them  are  of 
noble  families  ;  for  the  gentry  bringing  their  sons 
up  to  industry  and  trade,  they  have  found  the 
sweets  of  commerce  in  such  a  manner,  :hat  they 
have  raised  innumerable  families  out  of  nothing  ; 
by  which  means  it  is  now  come  to  pass  that 
many  of  our -best  gentry  arc  embarked  in  trades, 
and  there  are  as  some  good  families  among  the 
tradesmen  as  most  out  of  that  class.  We  often 
go  into  the  city  to  get  fortunes  for  our  sons  ;  and 
many  noble  families,  sunk  by  the  folly  and  luxury 
of  their  predecessors,  are  restored  by  marrying 
into  the  families  of  those  that  you  call  mecha 
nics;  and,  madam  (added  his  lordship),  the 
children  of  those  families,  thus  raised  by  their 
merit,  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  some  of 
the  best  houses  in  the  kingdom." 

Here  his  lordship  thought  he  had  pleased  the 
lady,  because  she  had  three  sons,  very  fine  young 

gentlemen,  by  Sir  G .  But,  far  from  being 

pleased  with  his  discourse,  she  could  not  forbear 
being  almost  rude  to  his  lordship,  and  told  him 
she  thought  the  nobility  could  not  match  so 
among  the  commons  without  corrupting  their 
blood,  and  that  those  that  had  done  so  ought  to 
be  no  more  esteemed  gentlemen,  or  to  rank 
among  the  ancient  families. 

His  lordship  smiled.  "  Well,  madam,"  says 
his  lordship,  "then  you  must  let  the  tradesmen 
keep  their  money  too,  as  well  as  keep  their 
daughters ;  and  we  shall  continue  to  decline  and 
become  poor  by  our  riotous  and  extravagant 
living  ;  and  so,  in  a  few  ages  more,  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  may  be  almost  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
trading  part  of  the  people,  and  the  decayed  no 
bility  may  be  as  despicable  as  they  may  be  poor. 
Pray,"  added  he,  "  what  would  all  our  noble 
blood  do  for  us  without  our  estates  ?  And  pray, 
madam,"  says  ne,  "be  pleased  to  look  into  things, 
and  see  how  many  noble  families  are,  at  this 
time,  the  offspring  of  trade  ;  we  do  not  find  that 
their  posterity  are  less  valued  among  the  nobi 
lity,  or  less  deserve  it.  Two  dukes,"  adds  his 
lordship,  "  are  at  this  time  the  grandsons,  and 
one  nobleman  the  son,  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who 
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was  but  a  tradesman  ;  and  the  noble  families  o 

Excester,  of  Onslow,  of  Ar ,  of  many  more 

are  married  to  the  daughters  of  tradesmen  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  Sir  James  Bate- 
man,  Sir  Thomas  Scawen,  and  several  others 
are  married  to  the  daughters  of  our  nobility." 

His  lordship  was  going  on ;  but  she  beggec 
him  to  say  no  more  of  that,  fearing  he  woulc 
have  brought  it  down  to  herself  at  last ;  and  so 
the  discourse  went  off.  But  the  lady  was  hand 
somely  reproved. 

These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  unequal  mar 
riages,  and  in  which  much  of  this  matrimonial 
whoredom  may  be  committed ;  and  I  call  it  so, 
because  the  submitting  to  lie  with  a  man  only  on 
the  account  of  a  settlement  or  fortune,  at  the 
same  time  despising,  and  in  the  vilest  manner 
contemning  the  man,  is  a  mere  selling  the  per 
son  for  a  slave,  or — though  the  words  are  some 
thing  harsh — prostituting  the  person  for  the  sake 
of  money.  And  what  is  that  more  or  less,  accord 
ing  to  my  notion,  than  matrimonial  whoredom  ? 
The  next  article  is  that  of  unsuitable  estates. 
This  is  of  the  same  kind  with  the  last,  and,  in  its 
degree,  is  equally  destructive,  and  therefore  I 
join  them  together  in  the  same  chapter;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  the  first  respects  a  person 
of  quality  marrying  a  mechanic,  a  patrician,  or 
ono  of  the  blood  of  the  patricii,  marrying  a  ple 
beian.  But  this  latter  looks  a  stage  lower,  and 
respects  only  the  difference  of  estates,  where  the 
blood  may  be  the  same  ;  which  difference,  how 
ever,  is  carried  on  by  some  to  greater  resent 
ments  than  among  the  nobility.  This  happens 
frequently  among  tradesmen,  and  is  distinguished 
by  many  people,  very  much  to  their  disadvan 
tage.  Sir  M G was  a  city  baronet,  that 

is,  the  son  of  a  money  baronet ;  he  married  a 
lady,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen,  not  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth,  far  from  beautiful ;  but  then 
he  had  a  vast  fortune  with  her  :  all  this  was  well 
of  his  side.  But  what  was  she  ?  Why,  in  the 
first  place,  bringing  her  to  a  level  with  himself, 
she  has  a  great  deal  of  money,  that  is  true,  and 
he  has  little  or  nothing ;  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
good  manners  and  good  humour,  she  very  little 
of  either  ;  he  is  handsome,  she  next  door  to 
frightful ; — she  insults  him  upon  the  inequality 
of  her  fortune.  What  does  he  say  to  her  in  re 
turn  ?  Has  he  nothing  to  answer  on  his  side  ? 
Truly,  no,  not  at  first ;  but  being  a  man  of  breed 
ing,  as  I  said  above,  he  took  it  quietly,  and  was 
easy  ;  gave  her  all  manner  of  liberties,  made  no 
reply,  gave  her  not  one  ill  word  ;  till,  at  length, 
being  provoked  beyond  all  possible  degrees  of 
human  patience,  he  resolved  to  make  her  a  ter 
rible  return  ;  and  indeed  he  was  sorely  provoked, 
— that  he  was.  He  first  begged  of  her  to  be 
easy  and  quiet,  and  to  use  him  better,  and  man 
age  herself  better.  She  provoked  him  so  much 
with  her  vile  reproaches  and  reflections  upon  hLs 
being  a  beggar,  as  she  called  it,  and  making  a 
figure  with  her  money,  that  one  day  it  broke  out 
into  a  flame  that  could  not  be  quenched ;  but  it 
was  his  particular  good  fortune  to  have  several 
of  her  own  friends  to  be  witnesses  of  the  provo 
cation,  and  so  far  to  justify  him  as  at  least  to 
witness  in  his  behalf  that  her  language  was  in 
sufferable. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  he  did 


break  out,  he  did  it  with  such  fury  that  con 
quered  all  her  resistance,  and  that  put 'a  full  check 
to  her  clamour  ;  for  it  touched  her  in  the  most 
sensible  part,  namely,  her  character  as  to  mo 
desty. 

He  gave  her  this,  even  the  very  first  time,  in 
a  full  broadside,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  and  when, 
as  I  say,  her  own  relations  were  present.  But 
he  did  not  do  it  till  she  had  long  and  very  often 
provoked  him,  by  reproaching  him  with  her  for 
tune,  and  his  want  of  a  fortune,  and  that  with  so 
much  bitterness,  that  even  some  of  those  rela 
tions  of  her's  begged  her  to  forbear,  and  have 
done  with  it ;  and  he,  perceiving  that  relation 
inclined  to  speak,  withdrew  to  give  her  an  op 
portunity,  which  she  improved,  and  earnestly 
entreated  her  to  forbear  ;  told  her  it.  was  now  too 
late  to  reflect  upon  those  things ;  that  they  had 
money  enough  to  make  them  both  happy  ;  and 
that,  let  it  be  whose  it  would  before,  it  was  a 
stock  in  common  now,  and  she  should  never  make 
their  lives  unhappy  now  about  the  foolish  ques 
tion,  who  brought  it  ?  She  told  her  she  might 
easily  see  her  husband  was  exceedingly  moved 
with  what  she  had  said  already,  and  that  she 
would  certainly  provoke  him  by  such  outrageous 
usage  to  make  her  some  bitter  return  ;  that  she 
ought  to  consider  she  was  a  wife,  and  that  it  is 
always  in  a  husband's  power  to  make  a  wo 
man's  life  uneasy  to  her,  especially  when  he  has 
justice  on  his  side. 

She  was  so  far  from  being  prevailed  upon  by 
this  calm  and  cool  reasoning,  that  she  flew  out 
into  a  passion  against  her  husband,  though  he 
was  not  in  the  room ;  reviled  him  over  and  over 
with  his  living  gay  upon  her  fortune,  while  he 
was  but  a  beggar  himself,  and  the  like  ;  so  that 
:he  poor  lady  who  had  talked  so  calmly  to  her 
lad  not  room  to  put  in  a  word. 

In  the  height  of  this  feud  the  husband  came  in 
again,  and  calmly  desired  her  to  have  done,  and 
be  quiet,  and  at  least  to  talk  no  more  of  it  then, 
when  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  passion  ;  but  it  was 
all  one, — she  ran  on  till,  in  a  word,  she  was  out 
of  breath,  and  began  to  have  done,  merely  for 

want  of  strength,  not  rage.     To  proceed  : 

"  Well,  madam,"  says  he,  "  now  I  hope  it  is 
my  turn  to  speak  a  little;"  then,  turning  his 
speech  to  the  lady  that  had  spoken  in  his  ab 
sence,  and  to  her  other  relations,  he  gave  them  a 
>rief  account  how  long  she  had  treated  him  in 
his  manner ;  how  little  occasion  he  had  given 
ler  for  it,  and  with  what  patience  he  had  borne 
t;  how  just  it  was  for  him  to  say  that  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to 
use  her  as  she  deserved.  Then,  turning  to  his 
wife,  who  still  upbraided  him  with  marrying  her 
or  her  money,  he  said,  "  It  is  very  true,  madam, 
[  did  so,  and  who  the  devil  would  have  married 
you  for  anything  else  ?"  He  added,  that  if  she 
would  find  any  one  to  take  the  bargain  off  his 
lands,  he  would  return  all  the  money  again  to 
je  rid  of  her ;  and  if  she  could  not,  since  she 
lad  taken  him,  and  he  was  unhappily  bound  to 
stand  to  the  agreement,  he  insisted  she  should  act 
-he  part  of  a  wife,  not  of  a  termagant,— of  a 
gentlewoman,  not  a  Bilingsgate ;  and  that,  since 
she  had  taken  him,  let  her  fortune  be  what  it 
will,  he  expected  to  be  used  as  well  as  if  he  had 
',ak.en  her  upon  an  equal  foot,  otherwise  he  is 
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sold  to  her  for  a  slave,  which  he  did  not  under 
stand  to  be  in  the  contract 

She  reviled  him  upon  this,  with  his  taking  her 
money  with  design  to  abuse  her ;  he  reproaches 
her  with  giving  him  her  money  and  her  person 
too,  upon  a  worse  occasion ;  he  tells  her,  he 
could  have  lived  without  her  money,  better  than 
she  could  live  without  a  man ;  that  he  only 
hired  himself  out  to  her  to  be  her  servant  (he 
called  it  by  a  harder  name),  and  that  he  had 
earned  all  her  money  by  lying  with  her,  which  a 
porter  would  hardly  have  done  cheaper. 

It  is  true,  this  was  bitter  ;  but  there  were  two 
misfortunes  on  her  side  attending  it. 

1.  That  she  extorted  it  from  him.     And, 

2.  That  it  was  true.     Both  these  joined  to 
excuse  the  knight,  who  otherwise,  and  as  I  said, 
till  by  long  and  insufferable  taunts  and  ill  usage 
he  was  put  a  little  out  of  himself,  was  a  person 
of  all  possible  temper  and  manners. 

This  also  brings  it  home  to  my  point,  viz.,  that 
these  lewd,  ill-principled  matches  are  often  as 
miserable  as  they  are  scandalous,  as  unhappy  as 
they  are  unseemly  ;  and  as  they  begin  in  wicked 
ness,  they  end  in  weakness ;  for  crime  and  shame 
follow  one  another. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  asked  here,  what  this 
unsuitable  and  unequal  marrying  relates  to  my 
title,  and  to  the  subject  I  am  upon,  viz.,  matri 
monial  whoredom  ?  and  why  I  ramble  from  my 
text?  But  I  shall  make  it  out  that  I  am  not 
gone  from  my  subject  at  all,  because  almost  all 
those  inequalities  and  unsuitable  things,  which  I 
complain  of  as  the  bane  of  matrimony,  are  gene 
rally  the  consequences  of  those  marriages  which 
are  guided  by  the  tail  rather  than  the  head, — 
forced  on  by  the  inclination  rather  than  the  un 
derstanding, — pushed  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
corrupt  part,  not  guided  by  the  steady  results  of 
reason, — the  fruit  of  desire,  not  judgment,  and 
with  a  view  to  sensual  pleasure,  not  solid  enjoy 
ment. 

These  are  the  great  moving  wheels  in  the 
machines  of  rash  and  unguided  love ;  the  pas 
sion  of  love,  not  the  quality,  is  the  weight  that 
makes  them  move ;  it  is  the  fuel  of  love,  not 
the  flame ;  the  flame  would  be  pure,  were  the 
materials  that  feed  it  pure  ;  but  when  the 
combustibles  are  nauseous,  the  burning  scatters 
noxious  vapour ;  like  the  stink-pots  which  the 
Turks  used  to  throw  into  ships  when  they 
boarded  them,  which  would  poison  the  poor  men 
out  of  their  close  quarters,  and  make  them  run 
out,  though  they  were  sure  to  be  killed. 

Secret,  lewd,  and  ungoverned  desires,  make 
these  open  and  scandalous  doings  so  frequent ; 
were  it  all  done  in  a  criminal  way,  I  should  take 
notice  of  it  in  lump,  as  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  ;  and  as  the  text  speaks,  "  an  in 
iquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge," — Job,xxii,'28. 
but  it  is  quite  otherwise  here ;  the  fire  is  co 
vered,  the  stench  is  concealed,  and  we  have  all 
the  criminal  filthy  part  acted  under  the  disguise 
of  virtue,  and  the  protection  of  law.  This  is 
the  offence,  this  is  the  grievance  complained  of; 
and  this  the  reason  why  I  give  it  the  new,  and 
perhaps  a  little  shocking,  title  of  matrimonial 
whoredom. 

The  meaning  is  plain ;  it  is  a  breach  of  law 
undf  r  the  protection  of  the  law ;  it  is  a  crime, 


through  the  policy  of  hell,  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  justice  ;  it  is  a  sin  against  the  meaning  of 
matrimony,  but  within  the  letter  of  it ;  it  is  a 
wickedness  couched  under  the  name  of  virtue  ; 
it  is,  in  short,  a  devil  in  masquerade,  whoring  in 
the  vizor  of  matrimony  ;  a  sinner  dressed  up  for 
a  saint,  a  foul  disease  under  the  term  of  a  decay ; 
it  is  idolatry  under  the  cover  of  true  worship, 
and,  as  I  said  above,  lewdness  under  the  protec 
tion  of  the  church. 

What  excuse  can  it  be  to  say  that  the  law 
cannot  reach  it  ?  Are  there  not  many  sins  which 
the  command  of  God  prohibits  and  forbids, 
which,  notwithstanding,  no  law  can  punish  ?  And 
are  they  less  criminal  for  that,  or  the  more  ?  The 
laws  of  the  land  punisA  no  man  for  avarice,  yet 
covetousness  is  expressly  forbid  in  the  Scripture  ; 
and  the  love  of  money  is  called  the  root  of  all 
evil.  The  laws  of  the  land  take  no  notice  of 
our  anger,  passion,  fighting,  gluttony,  excess  of 
drink,  and  several  other  things,  except  murder, 
breach  of  the  peace,  drunkenness,  &c.,  are  the 
consequences.  You  may  eat  till  you  gorge  your 
stomach,  and  destroy  your  life ;  you  may  sip,  and 
whet,  and  dose  nature,  till  it  expires  in  a  lethar 
gic  sottism  ;  you  may  rage  and  storm,  and  make 
your  house  a  hell,  and  the  law  takes  no  cogni 
zance  of  you.  But  no  man  will  say  they  are  not 
all  detestable  and  abhorred  crimes  fur  all  this, — 
unbecoming  a  man  of  sense,  and  inconsistent 
with  a  man  of  religion. 

Thus,  in  the  cose  before  us,  the  law  is  silent, 
and  the  sinner  safe,  provided  you  do  but  marry. 
Let  the  foundation  of  it  be  what  it  will,  let  the 
reason  of  it  be  all  as  gross  and  corrupt  as  hell, 
the  motive  all  sulphur  and  salt,  the  views  as 
vicious  and  filthy  as  words  can  express,— that  is 
all  to  be  answered  for  somewhere  else,  and  you 
take  it  upon  yourselves,  so  you  do  but  marry  ; 
the  law,  like  Goilio,  the  deputy  of  Achaia,  "  cures 
for  none  of  these  things." — Acts,  xviii,  17. 

But  are  they  the  less  criminal  ?  Is  the  lewd 
part  less  offensive  ?  Is  the  soul  less  corrupted  ?  Is 
the  man  less  debauched? — Not  at  all,  but  rather 
the  more  ;  nay,  the  devil,  I  make  no  question,  as 
he  has  infinitely  more  advantage  to  prompt,  fails 
not  to  make  use  of  the  advantage,  for  he  is  no 
fool :  I  will  answer  for  Satan  so  far,  he  can  hardly 
ever  be  charged  with  missing  his  opportunity,  or 
not  seeing  bis  limes  and  seasons  ;  he  never  fail* 
to  break  in  at  every  weak  place,  and  always 
knows  where  those  weak  places  are. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  the  devil,  if  you  will 
grant  there  is  such  a  thing,  takes  all  the  advan 
tage  that  can  be  of  this  part ;  he  shows  the  law 
protecting,  and  persuades  you  that  it  is  therefore 
justifying  the  fact,  a  fallacy  as  black  as  himself; 
he  prompts  the  vicious  appetite,  and  then  shows 
you  how  it  is  lawful  to  gratify  it;  he  quotes  Dry- 
den  upon  you,  and  shows  the  case  of  King  David 
and  the  polygamists  for  a  parallel. 

What  can  bo  more  specious,  what  more  easily 
gilded  over  1  Inclination  calls  for  it,  and  the  law 
allows  it.  Under  this  pretence  all  the  criminal 
things  which  the  marriage- bed  is  capable  of  are 
justified. 

But  was  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
laws  of  God  or  man  impartially  judged  of  or  in 
quired  into,  the  case  would  be  quite  otherwise. 
(Jod  forbid  we  should  dare  to  say  that  the  in»ii- 
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tution  of  matrimony,  which  was  pure  as  the  in- 
stitutor  was  holy,  could  be  designed  for  a  pander 
to  our  impure  and  corrupt  inclinations .'  or  that 
God's  holy  ordinance  can  be  made  a  plea  for  any 
of  our  unholy  and  vicious  practices  ;  and  above 
all,  that  they  should  be  made  a  cover  and  pro 
tection  for  them. 

All  the  heats  and  fires  raised  within  us  by  the 
acrimony  of  the  blood,  by  the  inflammation  of  the 
spirits  and  animal  salts,  are  kindled  from  hell 
set  on  fire  by  the  devil,  and  made  to  rage  and 
boil  up  in  the  veins  by  the  inflaming  vitiated 
thoughts  and  imagination,  —  that  imagination 
which  God  himself  says  is  evil,  and  only  evil,  and 
that  continually  ;  and  whatever  the  just  and  se 
rious  reasonings  are  which  we  should  use  upon 
this,  and  the  consequences  we  should  draw, 
surely  they  are  not  that  we  should  apply  ourselves 
to  quench  this  fire  in  the  lakes  of  Sodom  ( I  do  not 
mean  literally  as  to  Sodom),  that  we  should  study 
ways  to  satiate  and  gratify  those  impure  desires ; 
and  then,  finding  some  artful  method,  give  a 
loose  to  our  appetite  under  the  cover  of  a  legal 
protection,  sheltering  our  wickedness  under  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  was  to  enter  into  the 
affirmative  or  positive  part,  and  tell  you  what 
you  ought  to  do,  I  should  say  these  are  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  which  you  should  mortify  if  you 
expect  to  live  (Rom.  viii,  4), — the  thorns  in  the 
flesh  which  you  should  pray  against  (2  Cor.  xii,  7) 
—the  enemies  you  should  struggle  with ;  and 
this  is  what  the  Scripture  means  when  it  speaks 
of  our  crucifying  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  nnd 
lusts  (Gal.  v,  24).  But  I  must  not  preach.  To 
talk  Scripture  to  a  man  when  he  has  a  woman 
in  his  head,  is  talking  gospel  to  a  kettle-drum, — 
the  noise  is  too  great,  the  clamour  of  his  vices  is 
too  loud,  and  he  will  answer  coldly,  as  the  wise 
men  of  Athens  answered  St  Paul,  "  We  will  hear 
thee  again  of  this  matter"  (Acts,  xxvii,  32) ;  or  to 
put  it  into  a  kind  of  paraphrase,  "  We  will  hear 
thee  again,  some  time  or  other,  when  we  have 
nothing  else  to  do." 

I  come,  therefore,  to  search  the  crime,  and 
fully  to  expose  it.  Your  own  reason,  and,  if 
you  have  any,  your  religion,  will  instruct  you  to 
reform  it.  These  unsuitable  matches  are  gene 
rally  derived  from  these  corrupt  and  depraved 
principles  ;  and  these  vile  appetites  are  the  things 
that  carry  us  on  to  break  into  all  rules,  religious 
and  moral,  in  the  pursuit  of  women. 

When  the  appetite  governs  the  man,  he  breaks 
all  the  fences  and  leaps  over  all  the  bars  that 
reason  and  religion  have  fixed  in  his  way  ;  and  if 
he  can  but  justify  himself  by  pretence  of  keep 
ing  within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  though  it  be 
only  the  letter  of  it,  he  troubles  not  himself  with 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  it. 

Hence  all  the  matrimonial  inequalities,  the 
marrying  at  unsuitable  years,  with  unsuitable 
fortunes,  and  all  the  indecent  and  ridiculous — 
not  incestuous — matches  which  we  see  daily 
among  us ;  so  that  to  speak  of  unsuitable  matches 
is  far  from  bdng  out  of  the  way  of  my  business, 
or  remote  from  my  subject ;  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  from  the  same  impure  and  corrupt 
originals,  impure  streams  from  the  same  poisoned 
and  corrupted  fountain. 

The  man  is  eager,  urged  by  the  importunities 


of  his  vitiated  appetite  j  his  head  is  full  of  it ;  he 
runs  from  place  to  place  to  find  an  object.  To 
say  his  eyes  are  blinded  with  the  fumes  and  va 
pours  of  his  fermented  blood,  is  to  speak  ac 
cording  to  nature  ;  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  As 
we  say  love  is  blind,  and  sees  no  faults,  so  it  is 
undoubted  the  passion  is  blind  ;  the  rage  of  the 
appetite  blinds  the  eyes,  and  he  is  not  capable  of 
seeing  even  the  defects  of  nature,  much  less  to 
distinguish  the  unsuitablcness  of  objects,  and  the 
inequalities  of  circumstances  ;  he  is  still  further 
off  from  seeing  the  defects  of  the  mind,  the  un- 
suitableness  of  the  superior  parts ;  it  is  all  out  of 
his  way. 

As  it  is  in  the  more  vicious  part  men  often 
abandon  handsome  and  beautiful  ladies,  their 
lawful  wives,  and  take  up  with  the  foulest,  ugli 
est,  and  most  disagreeable  creatures,  to  make 
their  whores,  so  in  this  humour  of  marrying 
merely  to  quench  desire,  the  vapour  darkens  the 
eyes,  the  vice  clouds  the  sight,  the  man  or  wo 
man  takes  what  offers,  making  no  judgment,  no 
distinction  of  worthy  or  unworthy,  suitable  or  un 
suitable,  young  or  old ;  it  is  the  sexes  that  are 
only  concerned, — it  is  the  fire  that  is  to  be 
quenched ;  neither  reason,  religion,  or  reputation 
are  hardly  allowed  to  give  a  vote  in  the  case ; 
nay,  sometimes  common  sense.  And  in  this 
heat,  I  say,  most  of  the  unequal,  unsuitable  mar 
riages  are  made;  and  what  is  it  all?  what  can 
it  be  called?  Is  this  matrimony,?  Is  this  being 
joined  together  according  to  God's  holy  ordi 
nance,  or  is  it  whoring  under  the  mask  of  the 
holy  ordinance  ?  Is  this  a  chaste  and  honour 
able  marriage  ?  Is  this  the  bed  undefiled  ?  or  is 
it  rather  a  mere  matrimonial  whoredom? 

I  might  include  in  this  same  chapter  the 
unsuitable  tempers  which  often  come  together 
on  such  occasion  ;  but  as  it  is  true  that  this  is  a 
thing  not  always  to  be  avoided,  and  is  what  too 
frequently  happens  in  marriages  made  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  so  I  shall  convince  the 
reader  that  I  am  careful  not  to  run  from  the  sub 
ject  in  hand  by  passing  it  over  as  a  thing  out  of 
my  way  at  present.  It-jajaat.  alway&_possible 
fully  to  discover  the  tempers_^a.ad,,.di8pOfiilia.ns  of 
one  aridtheFTfeTore"  marriage  ;  and  they  that 
make  the  fairest  and  most  diligent  inquiry, 
should  first  be  sure  they  know  and  regulate  their 
own  tempers,  that  the  fault  be  not  aOiome 
while  they  lay  it  upon  their  relatives,  Biit.this 
would  require  along  discourse;  I  have  not  room 
for  it  here. 

Unsuitable  principles  in  religion  would  also 
come  in  here;  but  I  think  the  people  I  am  de 
scribing  need  not  quarrel  much  about  that ;  for 
all  principles,  all  religion,  seems  to  be  burnt  up 
in  the  impure  flame,  and  therefore  all  care  and 
concern  about  them  dies  with  it.  How  should 
that  man  be  supposed  to  think  of  religion  who, 
in  spite  of  reasoning,  and  in  perfect  neglect  of  a 
family  of  seven  children,  could  plead  necessity 
of  having  a  wife,  make  a  thousand  shifts  to  turn 
off  the  scandalous  part,  and  yet  insist  upon  hav 
ing  such  a  wife  as  should  bring  him  no  children, 
that  he  might  satiate  his  gust  of  sensuality  with 
out  the  incumbrance  of  procreation,  contract 
marriage  with  a  bar  only  to  the  original  reason 
of  marriage,  and  enjoy  his  corrupt  pleasures 
under  the  disguise  of  God's  holy  ordinance? 
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Could  this  man  be  supposed  to  consider  the  un 
suitable-ness  or  inequality  of  anything,  much  leas 
the  temper  or  the  principles  of  the  woman  he 
married  ? 

And  the  consequence  made  it  appear ;  for 
happening  to  marry  a  woman  that  had  neither 
good  temper  or  good  principles,  he  ruined  the 
peace  of  his  family,  dispersed  and  disobliged  his 
children,  thrust  them  out  of  his  immediate  care, 
and  left  their  education  and  instruction  to  other 
relations ;  in  a  word,  he  robbed  himself  of  the 
comfort  of  his  children,  and  his  children  of  the 
comfort  of  a  father. 

And  where  was  the  religion  of  all  this?  In 
short,  what  of  matrimony  was  in  it  all  ?  What 
was  it  but,  as  I  said  before,  a  poisoned  stream 
from  a  corrupted  fountain,  a  dishonest  flame 
quenched  in  a  dishonest  manner  ?  And  it  can 
be  no  otherwise  where  the  soul  is  governed  by 
the  body,  where  the  spiritual  part  is  overruled 
by  the  fleshly,  where  the  sensual  directs  the  ra 
tional,  as  is  the  case  here  exactly  ;  I  say,  it  can 
be  no  otherwise.  The  order  of  things  is  inverted, 
nature  is  set  with  her  bottom  upward,  heaven  is 
out  of  the  mind,  and  hell  seems  to  have  taken 
possession. 

"  Nature  inverted ;  the  infernal  fires, 

Burn  inward,  raging  in  corrupt  desires : 
Such  as  the  sulphurous  lake  from  whence  they  came, 
Alike  the  fuel  and  alike  the  flame." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

OP  GOING  TO  BID  UNDER  SOLEMN  PROMISES  OP 
MARRIAGE,  AND  ALTHOUGH  THOSE  PROMISES  ARE 
AFTERWARDS  PERFORMED  ;  AND  OF  THE  SCANDAL 
OP  A  MAN'S  MAKING  A  WHORE  OF  HIS  OWN  WIFE. 

I  HAVE  dwelt  upon  the  inequalities  of  matrimony 
the  longer,  because  of  their  variety.  I  come  now 
to  single  cases  again,  and  1  shall  dispatch  them 
in  single  sections  as  I  go.  I  have  now  before  me 
a  very  particular  case,  in  which  marriage  is  made 
a  healing  or  protection  to  a  scandalous  crime. 
Promise  of  marriage  is  marriage  in  the  abstract, 
say  our  advocates  for  lewdness ;  and  therefore 
for  the  parties  to  lie  together  is  no  sin,  provided 
they  sincerely  intend  to  marry  afterwards,  and 
faithfully  perform  it. 

This  is,  in  short,  a  scandalous  defence  of  a 
scandalous  offence;  it  is  the  weakest  way  of 
arguing  that  any  point  of  such  moment  was  ever 
supported  by.  It  is  so  far  from  covering  the 
offence  against  God,  that  it  does  not  recompense 
the  personal  injury  done  to  man.  I  have  hinted 
at  it  already  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  given  you 
there  the  opinion  of  the  best  of  men,  and  parti' 
cularly  the  censure  of  the  protestant  churches 
upon  it,  in  which,  as  I  said,  they  are  more  strict, 
and  punish  with  more  severity,  than  in  cases  of 
simple  fornication. 

It  may  be  true,  that  promise  of  marriage  is 
marriage,  but  it  is  not  marrying ;  it  may  be 
called  marriage,  or  rather  a  species  of  marriage  ; 
and  therefore  our  law  will  oblige  such  persons  to 
marry  afterwards,  as  well  in  coses  where  they 
have  not  consummated  the  agreement  as  where 
they  have  ;  and  will  give  damages,  and  that  very 
considerable,  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties,  where  these  promises  are  broken, 
especially  where  the  person  makes  the  breach 
by  marrying  another  purely  in  contravention  of 


.  those  promises.     And  this  is  all  the  remedy  the 
injured  person  can  obtain. 

Also  such  a  promise,  especially  if  made  before 
witness,  will  be,  and  frequently  is,  admitted  as  a 
lawful  obstacle,  or  impediment,  why  a  person 
under  such  an  obligation  should  not  be  allowed 
to  marry  any  other ;  nay  farther,  the  person 
claiming  by  virtue  of  such  a  promise  may  forbid 
the  bans,  as  we  call  it ;  or  may  stand  forth,  and 
show  it  as  a  cause,  even  at  the  very  book,  why 
the  two  persons  coming  to  the  book  may  not  be 
lawfully  joined  together ;  and  the  minister  cannot 
proceed,  if  such  a  cause  is  declared,  till  the 
matter  is  decided  before  the  proper  judges  of  such 
cases. 

But  all  this  does  not  reach  the  case  proposed 
at  all ;  for  were  promises  of  marriage  thus  allowed, 
and  lying  together  upon  such  promises  lawful, 
you  would  have  no  more  occasion  of  a  fair  and 
formal  espousal,  and  we  should  have  very  little 
open  marrying  among  us.  And  what  confusion 
would  this  make  in  the  world.  How  would  the 
sacred  obligations  of  marriage  be  enforced,  claim 
of  inheritances  secured,  legitimacy  of  children 
cleared  up,  and  obligation  of  maintenance  be 
preserved  ?  How  and  where  would  these  promi 
ses  be  recorded,  when  denied  and  revoked  ?  How 
would  they  be  brought  into  evidence,  and  the 
offender  against  them  be  convicted  ?  In  a  word, 
what  confusion  would  such  loose  coming  together 
make  in  families,  and  in  successions,  in  dividing 
the  patrimonies  and  effects  of  intestate  parents  ; 
and  on  many  other  occasions. 

Our  laws  have  therefore  carefully  provided, 
that  marriages  should  not  be  esteemed  fair  and 
legal,  if  not  performed  in  a  fair  and  open  manner 
by  a  person  legally  qualified  to  perform  the  cere 
mony,  and  appointed  to  it  by  office ;  and  the 
government  is  always  concerned  and  careful  to 
punish  any  defect  in  the  performance  even  of 
those  qualified  persons,  when  they  connive  at  any 
breach  upon  the  institution  in  the  office  of  matri 
mony  ;  such  as  marrying  people  rlandagtinclj,  in 
improper  places,  at  unseasonable  times,  and 
without  the  apparent  consent  of  'parties ;  and 
though  the  law"  -iy-very 'Tender  TrfttrTespect  to 
making  such  marriages  void,  yet  they  are  much 
the  more  severe  in  fixing  a  punishment  upon  the 
person  that  officiates ;  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  all  clandestine  and  unlawful  matches. 

The  law  then  requiring  an  open  and  formal 
coming  together,  us  a  just  recognition  and  exe 
cution  of  all  previous  and  private  engagements, 
and  refusing  to  legitimate  those  engagements, 
however  solemn,  and  however  attested,  so  as  to 
admit  them  to  pass  for  a  real  and  legal  marriage ; 
at  the  same  time  forbidding  all  consummation  of 
such  agreements  till  the  open  and  appointed 
form  of  marriage,  settled  by  the  legislature,  is 
submitted  to,  and  mutually  performed ;  all 
coming  together  of  the  man  and  woman,  upon 
the  foot  of  such  private  engagements,  promises, 
or  contracts,  is  thereby  declared  unlawful,  and  is 
certainly  sinful ;  it  is  no  marriage  ;  the  children 
are  bastards,  the  man  and  woman  are  guilty  of 
fornication ;  the  woman,  let  her  quality  be  what 

it  will,  is  no  better  or  other  than  a  w ,  and 

the  man  a ;  what  you  please  to  call  him. 

But  now,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  have  an 
excuse  readv,  wliich  is,  it  seems,  growing  popu- 
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iar;  at  least,  it  is  calculated  for  abatement  of  | 
the  censure,  and  alleviating  the  crime  or  the 
juilt,  and  consequently  it  is  calculated  to  legiti- 
nate  the  practice  also ;  that  is  to  say,  they  allow 
t  is  not  strictly  legal ;  'tis  not  a  full  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  therefore  they 
comply  with  that  part,  and  marry  afterwards. 

It  may  be  supposed,  the  advocates  for  this 
sractice  have  ranged  over  all  the  Protestant  or 
even  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  to  find  out 
some  allowance  for  this  wickedness  in  the  prac- 
iice  of  any  other  country ;  aud  1  have  traced 
ihem  in  the  inquiry,  and  can  testify  that  they 
lave  but  one  little  corner  of  Europe  to  fix  it 
n,  and  that  is  our  little  diminutive  would-be 
kingdom,  called  the  Isle  of  Man.  And  here,  Mr 
Cambden  tells  us,  it  is  a  custom,  or  rather  was 
a  custom,  that  if  a  woman  be  with  child,  and  the 
proper  father  of  the  child  marries  the  woman 
within  two  years  after  its  birth,  the  child  shall  be 
legitimate. 

Now,  supposing  this  to  be  so,  'tis  to  be  ob 
served — 

1st,  That  this  was  nothing  but  a  custom  in 
favour  of  the  poor  innocent  child,  whose  hardship 
was  great  in  suffering  the  reproach  of  a  crime 
it  was  no  way  concerned  in. 

2nd,  That  this  was  only  a  custom  in  that 
barbarous  corner,  and  before  the  people  there 
had  received  the  Christian  religion,  or  were 
civilized  under  a  regular  government. 

3rd,  That  it  is  not  allowed  so  at  this  time, 
since  the  Christian  religion  is  received,  and  has 
been  reformed,  no,  not  in  that  country. 

The  advocates  for  it  are  therefore  beaten  from 
all  their  defences ;  and  they  can  find  the  prac 
tice  nowhere  justified — nowhere  continued.  All 
they  have  left  for  it  now  is,  that  they  will  not 
have  it  be  criminal  in  the  sight  of  heaven — no 
breach  upon  conscience  ;  in  a  word,  no  sin  :  and 
if  this  can  be  obtained,  the  practice  has  but  one 
obstruction  more  to  remove  in  order  to  make  it 
general,  and  that  is,  the  risk  the  woman  runs, 
from  the  weakness  of  the  obligation  of  honour, 
and  from  the  men's  making  light  of  the  promise 
after  they  have  obtained  the  favour  on  her  side. 
Hence,  it  seems,  the  strongest  tie  upon  modern 
virtue  is  the  regard  to  safety,  and  the  women 
pay  a  greater  homage  to  that  security  than  to 
the  duty ,  to  their  interest  than  to  their  vir 
tue;  to  their  alimony  than  to  their  conscience; 
and  to  their  prosperity  than  to  their  posterity. 
Let  us  state  this  case  a  little  clearer  than  it 
seems  to  stand  in  your  present  view,  and  see  if 
we  can  bring  the  world  to  have  a  right  notion 
of  it ;  for  at  present,  I  think,  the  generality  of 
mankind  are  greatly  mistaken  about  it. 

1.  The   obligation   we    are   all  under  to  the 
laws  of  God  is  a  foundation   principle,    every 
Christian  must  allow  it ;  and  that  we  ought  not 
to   commit  any  crime  against  heaven,   that  is, 
not   to  do  anything  which    He    has   forbidden. 

I  He  that  denies  principles  is  not  to  be  disputed 
|  with;  and  therefore  I  lay  this  down  as  a  fun 
damental,  a  maxim  ;  which,  without  begging  the 
question,  1  may  take  for  granted,  while  I  live 
among  Christians,  and  am  talking  to  such. 

2.  The  obligation  we  are  under  to  the  laws 
of  the   country   under  whose    government  anc 
protection  we  live,  is  a  rational  deduction  from 


and  is  commanded  by,  the  laws  af  God,  viz.  to 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  and  in  all  things 
lawful  to  submit  to  governors. 

3.  The  obligation  we  are  under  to  our  own 
character,  and  the  regard  to  reputation,  are  un 
disputed  ;  and  we  ought  to  do  what  is  of  good 
report,  seeing  a  good  name  is  better  than  life. 

All  these  three  establish  the  rules  of  mar 
riage  to  be  not  only  lawfully  imposed,  but  ab 
solutely  necessary,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
exactly  complied  with ;  and  all  of  them  make  it 
criminal  for  any  persons,  that  is  to  say,  man 
and  woman,  to  lie  together  before  they  are 
legally  married. 

Having  laid  this  down  as  a  settled  and  stated 
preliminary,  it  then  follows  that  no    pre-exist 
ing  engagement  or   promise  between   the  man 
and  woman,  no,  nor  any  subsequent  performance 
of  the  promise,  can  be  substituted  in  the  room 
of   marriage,    or    make    the    coming    together 
which  is  so,  as  above,  forbidden)  be  lawful  or 
ustifiable. 

Nor  can  any  subsequent  performance,  I  say, 
ake  oil'  the  crime  or  scandal  of  what  is  past. 
It  is  true  a  subsequent  marriage  makes  it  lawful 
for  them  to  come  together  afterward,  because 
t  is  not  indeed  unlawful  for  such  to  marry.  It 
s  not  unlawful  for  a  man  to  make  his  whore  his 
wife,  however  foolish  ;  but  it  is  unlawful  for  any 
man  to  make  his  wife  his  whore,  however  seem- 
ngly  and  intentionally  honest. 

But  the  promise,  say  they,  makes  the  woman 
:ns  wife.  I  grant  it  does  so  indeed  in  point  of 
right,  but  the  form  alone  gives  the  legal  pos 
session.  Signing  a  writing,  and  depositing  an 
earnest,  or  part  of  the  money,  gives  a  man  a 
right  to  the  estate  he  has  thus  purchased,  and  he 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  bought  the  estate ; 
but  he  must  have  the  deeds  fairly  executed, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  and  livery  and 
seisin  given  in  form,  before  he  can  receive  the 
rents,  and  before  he  can  take  possession  of  the 
land,  or  the  tenants  own  him  for  their  landlord. 

Under  the  old  Jewish  institution,  which,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  critically  just  in  every 
part,  being  instituted  immediately  from  heaven 
a  woman  betrothed  or  espoused  to  a  man  was 
called  his  wife,  yet  he  never  knew  her  till  she  was 
openly  and  lawfully  married,  that  is,  till  he  took 
her  in  form. 

The  Virgin  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  but 
she  was  not  married,  or,  as  the  word  is  there 
used,  he  had  not  taken  her  to  him ;  yet  she  is 
called  his  wife,  and  he  is  called  her  husband. 
Matth.  i,  15,  "  His  mother  Mary  was  espoused 
but  before  they  came  together,  she  was  fount 
with  child."  In  the  next  verse,  Joseph  is  callec 
her  husband;  ver.  19,  "Joseph,  her  husband; 
being  a  just  man — " 

Again,  ver.  20,  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  ap 
peared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying,  Fear  not  to 
take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife."  And  again 
ver.  24,  "He  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had 
bidden  him,  and  took  unto  him  his  wife." 

Thus  the  espousal  made  the  woman  a  wife 
But  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  togethei 
until  the  public  ceremony  of  taking  her  to  him 
which  public  ceremonies  also  are  to  be  seen  a 
large  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
church.  Vide  Dr  Godwin. 
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In  like  manner,  a  man  and  woman  engaged  by  ' 
promise  are  man  and   wife,  in  foro  conscienlue  ; 
but  they  are  not  legally  man  and  wife  till  they 
are  legally  and  publicly  married  in  due  form,  as 
the  law  requires. 

All  this  preliminary  is  made  needful  by  tne 
wicked  pretence  of  being  man  and  wife,  as  they  call 
it,  in  the  sight  of  God,  which  is  a  mistake  ;  they 
really  are  not  man  and  wife  in  the  sight  of  God, 
any  other  than  as  espoused  ;  so,  indeed,  they 
are,  and  cannot  be  lawfully  separated,  much  less 
joined  to  any  other  person;  but  they  are  not 
effectual  man  and  wife  in  the  sight  of  God  till 
they  are  so  also  in  the  sight  of  man — till  the  pub 
lic  marriage,  which  is  part  of  the  ordinance  itself, 
is  performed,  whereby  the  espousals  are  recog 
nised,  and  the  law  satisfied. 

And  what  is  this  promise  they  generally  speak 
of  in  such  cases  ?  Is  it  not  expressly  so  made, 
and  do  they  not  call  it,  a  promise  of  marriage  ? 
Is  not  the  woman's  excuse  or  plea  delivered 
always  in  those  very  words,  "  He  promised  to 
marry  me  ?"  At  least,  these  are  the  promises  we 
mean,  and  that  1  am  now  speaking  of.  As  to 
those  wicked  promises  between  two,  so  to  take 
one  another,  and  to  live  as  man  and  wife  with 
out  the  ceremony,  it  may  be  called  an  agree 
ment,  but  it  is  not  a  promise  of  marriage,  and  so 
does  not  relate  to  our  present  discourse. 

But  now  to  bring  it  down  to  the  case  in  hand. 
Suppose  here  are  two  young  people,  a  man  and 
woman ;  they  treat  of  marriage,  the  woman 
agrees,  and  the  man  solemnly  promises  to  marry 
her.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  fellow  (hell 
prompting,  and  his  own  wickedness  tempting) 
presses  this  woman  to  let  him  lie  with  her. 
His  arguments  are  smooth  and  subtle  :  "  Why 
should  you  refuse  ?"  says  he ;  "  we  are  fairly 
man  and  wife  already  by  agreement  (and,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  the  intention  is  the  same 
thing  as  the  action)  ;  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done  but  just  a  few  words  of  the  parson,  and 
the  formality  of  repeating  it  in  the  church,  and 
that  we  will  do,  too,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the 
licence  down  (suppose  it  to  be  in  the  country), 
or  as  soon  as  the  asking  in  the  church  is  over  ; 
and  you  may  take  my  word,  for  1  assure  you 
again  I  will  be  very  honest  to  you  (and  then, 
perhaps,  he  swears  to  it),  and  how  can  you 
refuse  me?"  And  then  he  kisses  her,  and  con 
tinues  urging  and  teazing  her,  and  wheedling  her 
to  it,  and  perhaps  she  as  much  inclined  to  it  as 
he,  only  more  for  waiting  till  marriage  than  he  ; 
so  that  the  devil  takes  hold  of  inclination  on  both 
sides  to  bring  about  the  wickedness. 

Upon  these  pressings  and  importunings,  at 
lost  he  prevails,  and  she  complies.  And  what  is 
this  to  be  called  ?  The  woman  will  not  allow 
herself  to  be  a  whore,  no,  by  no  means  ;  the  man 
declares 'tis  no  whoredom,  he  scorns  the  thoughts 
of  it ;  he  abhors  it.  He  promised  to  marry  her, 
and  he  performed  it,  and  they  were  married 
afterwards.  He  did  lie  with  her,  indeed,  and  she 
was  with  child  first.  But  what  then?  they  were 
married  before  the  child  was  born  ;  so  that  the 
child  was  born  in  wedlock — so  that  there  is  no 
harm  done  in  all  that. 

But  all  this  is  wrong — 'tis  all  vile  and  abomi 
nable  ;  'tis  not  only  whoring,  but  'tis  worse  than 


whoring;  or,  if  you  please,  the  worst  kind  of 
whoring,  and  that  many  ways. 

1.  On  the  man's  part,  here  is  a  public  confes 
sion  that  you  had  a  wicked,    filthy,    ungover 
nable  inclination,  that  could  not  contain  yourself 
from  a  woman  for  a  few  days,  but  must  gratify 
your  appetite  at  the  expense  of  modesty,  honesty, 
justice  to  your  wife,  justice  to  your  own  repu 
tation,  justice  to  the  child  to  be  born,  and,  besides 
all,  a  breach  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man. 
How  scandalous  a  piece  of  conduct  is  it !  how 
brutish,  unlike  a  man,  and  unlike  a  Chnstan  ! 
And  all    this   under  a  circumstance   so   easily 
complied  with,  under  an  apparent  agreement  for 
marriage,  und  even  while  the  preparations  are 
making  perhaps  on  both  sides. 

2.  On  the  woman's  part,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vicious  and  beastly  part,  and  her  want  of  modesty 
in  respect  only  to  her  sex  ;  yet,  besides  all  that, 
here  is  a  testimony  of  most  egregious  folly — a 
perfect  neglect  of  her  own  virtue  and  of  her  re 
putation  ;    abandoning  the  first   to  gratify  the 
man,  and  risking  the  last  on  a  bare  verbal  pro 
mise,  which  it  is  not  only  possible  he  may  break, 
and  probable  he  will  break,  but  highly  improba 
ble  that  he  should  not ;  nay,   according  to  the 
custom  of  men,  according  to  the  professed  no 
tion  and  the  common  language  of  the  town,  she 
ought  never  to  expect  the  performance  of  such  a 
promise.     "  He's  a  rogue,"  say  they,  "  that  gets 
a  woman  with  child  before  marriage,  and  he's  a 
fool  that  marries  her  afterwards ;  he's  a  knave 
that  promises  to  marry  her,  but  he's  a  fool  that 
performs  it." 

3.  To  return  to  the  man's  part.    How  absurd 
a  thing  is  it  to  make  a  whore  of  his  own  wife  ; 
to  expose  her  for  a  whore  who  he  proposes  to 
embrnce  as  an  honest    woman   ever    after ;    to 
draw  her  in  to  be  exposed,  to  be  shouted  at,  to 
be  jested  with,  and  insulted  all  her  days,  to  be 
the  scorn  of  her  neighbours,  slighted  and  shunned 
by  modest  women,  and  laughed  at  by  every 
body ;  and  all  this  to  gratify  a  present  gust  of 
vicious  desire,  which,  in  a  few  days,  would  be 
satisfied  without  the  hazard  of  reputation,  with 
out  reproach,  and  without  reproof.     How  ridi 
culous  does  it  make  the  man,  and  how  ashamed 
is  he  afterwards  to  think  of  it,  even  as  long  as  he 
lives !     And  it  may  be,  that  very  child  born, 
the  product  of  this  matrimonial  whoredom,  shall 
live  to  upbraid  his  own   father  with  it,  or  per 
haps  do  the  same,  and  justify  it  by  his  father's 
example. 

4.  Again,  to  speak  of  it  as  to  the  woman's 
part.    How  rash,  how  inconsiderate,  to  expose 
herself  to  the  reproach  of  being  a  whore,  whereas, 
in  a  few  days,  she  might  have  gratified  both  her 
self  and  her  husband  too  without  any  scandal  to 
her  character.     Now  she   exposes  herself,  not 
only  to  the  reproach  of  all  her  neighbours,  but 
to  the  contempt  of  the  virtuous,  and  to  the  jest 
of  the  mob ;   and,   which  is  more  than  all  the 
rest,   'tis  ten   to   one  but  her  husband  himself 
comes  to  upbraid  hor  with  it,  and  perhaps  hate 
her  for  it ;    at    least,  he  will  be  always  telling 
her  how  honest  he  was  to  perform  such  a  pro 
mise,  which  nobody  but  himself  would  have  made 
good,    and   nobody  but  a  fool,  that   is   to  say, 
nobody  but  her,  would  have  trusted  to  ;  and, 
indeed,  though  'tis  ungenerous  and  unjust  in  him 
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to  treat  her  in  that  manner,  yet  'tis  what  she 
has  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  expect,  and  what 
she  r-ealiy  deserves  by  her  conduct. 

R H is  a  north  country  laird,  which 

is  a  title  there  not  beneath  a  man  of  quality ;  the 
lady  had,  it  seems,  made  a  slip  in  his  favour  be 
fore  marriage,  of  what  kind  you  may  guess  : 
however,  he  healed  up  the  sore,  and  married 
her  afterwards ;  so  his  character,  as  an  honest 
man,  was  saved  also.  But  how  fared  it  with 
the  lady  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  carried  it  but  very 
indifferently  to  her  as  to  kindness,  so  he  never 
failed  to  upbraid  her  with  his  extraordinary 
honesty  in  taking  her;  how  just  he  was,  and 
how  infinitely  obliged  she  ought  to  think  she 
was  to  him ;  that  it  was  what  nobody  but  he 
would  have  done ;  and  if  he  took  anything  ill 
from  her,  though  it  was  twenty  years  after,  he 
would  not  fail  to  tell  her  she  was  ingrate — that 
she  owed  him  a  debt  she  could  never  pay  ;  and 
so  run  back  the  whole  story  upon  her,  and  how, 
if  he  had  not  been  honester  than  he  was,  he 
had  never  taken  her,  and  then  she  hud  been 
undone. 

2.  To  make  the  poor  lady  completely  unhappy, 
he  is  jealous  of  her  to  the  last  degree,  and 
treats  her  very  hardly  on  that  account ;  and 
when  she  expostulates  with  him  upon  that  head, 
and  appeals  to  him  for  her  conduct  ever  since 
marriage,  which  has  indeed  been  blameless,  the 
brute  runs  it  all  back  to  the  first  and  only  false 
step  of  her  life,  and,  with  a  flout  upon  all  her 
integrity  and  exactness  of  living,  tells  her,  with 
an  old  Scots  ballad  at  the  end  of  it — 

"  Titty,  Tatty,  Kitty,  Katty, 
False  to  ea  man,  false  to  au  men." 

It  seems  'tis  a  proverbial  saying  for  a  man  who 
has  married  a  whore,  intimating  that,  as  she  was 
a  whore  to  him,  so  she  would  be  a  whore  to  any 
body  else,  or  to  every  man. 

Thus  she  is  all  her  life  subject  to  the  reproach  ; 
not  forty  years'  wedlock,  and  an  unblameable  life, 
will  make  it  up ;  the  debt  is  never  paid,  and  yet 
always  a  paying;  and  all  this  for  a  shameful 
yielding  herself  up  a  few  days  before  the  form 
would  have  sanctified  the  action. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  plead — no,  not  to  him 
self — that  he  importuned  her,  or  surprised  her, 
or  drew  her  in  ;  those  things  are  all  forgot,  or, 
if  remembered,  amount  to  no  excuse.  The 
breach  in  the  woman's  virtue  being:  once  made, 
he  must  be  a  man  of  uncommon  temper,  and  of 
a  great  deal  of  good  humour,  that  does  not, 
one  time  or  other,  throw  it  in  her  face,  and 
load  her  with  the  reproach  of  it. 

In  the  next  place,  the  hazard  on  the  woman's 
part  is  unequal,  extremely  unequal ;  for  she  runs 
the  hazard  of  mortality.  Suppose  the  man 
would  be  just  to  her,  and  marry  her  ;  but  then, 
as  I  once  knew  to  be  the  case,  suppose  he  falls 
sick  and  dies  ;  the  woman  is  undone,  she  is  left 
with  child  ;  she  cannot  claim  the  man,  nor  the 
child  inherit  from  him  as  a  father ;  she  has  not 
only  no  right  to  anything  he  has  left,  but,  for 
want  of  a  power  to  make  such  a  claim,  she  disco 
vers  that  she  is  not  a  legal  wife,  but  was  his 
whore ;  and  this  in  spite  of  ten  thousand  pro 
mises  of  marriage ;  ay,  though  there  were  ten 


thousand  witnesses  of  those  promises.  .So  certain 
is  it,  that  no  promises  of  matrimony  make  a  mar 
riage,  and  that  a  woman  cannot  expose  herself 
with  greater  disadvantage,  than  to  take  matri 
mony  upon  trust ;  that  all  the  assurance  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  give  her,  cannot  be  an 
equivalent  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  virtue,  besides 
the  risk  of  mortality,  as  above,  in  which  case  she 
is  inevitably  ruined. 

And  after  all,  what  pretence  is  there  for  the 
thing,  since  matrimony  is  the  matter  treated  of? 
Why  is  not  the  treaty  finished?  and  if  the 
treaty  is  finished,  why  in  such  haste  for  the  con 
summation  ?  or  why  the  consummation  without 
the  ceremony,  or  before  it  1  Horrid  unrestrained 
appetite  !  Why  must  the  brutal  part  be  gratified 
at  the  woman's  expense,  and  that  at  an  expense 
so  very  great,  that  nothing  can  make  amends 
for  it  ? 

I  knew  a  disaster  happen  on  the  very  same 
case  as  this,  when  mortality  interposed ;  death 
snatched  away  the  man,  in  the  very  critical  mo 
ment. 

The  case  was  thus  :— A  young  man  courted  a 
neighbouring  maid ;  the  girl  had  a  very  good 
character,  was  not  a  servant,  lived  with  her  mo 
ther,  and  lived  tolerably  well ;  but  his  circum 
stances  were  the  better  of  the  two ;  so  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  a  very  good  match  for  her. 

Their  marriage  was  agreed  on ;  and  the 
young  woman,  at  his  request,  took  a  lodging  in 
the  town  where  he  lived  ;  several  things  for  a 
time  prevented  their  marrying,  and  particularly 
the  want  of  a  licence  ;  but  he  being,  after  some 
time,  obliged  to  go  to  London,  on  some  particular 
occasion,  he  promised  his  mistress  to  bring  a 
j  licence  down  with  him  to  marry  her. 

However,  in  this  interval  it  unhappily  appeared 
that  he  had  prevailed  with  her  to  let  him  lie  with 
her,  and  the  girl  proved  with  child.  He  was  so 
just  to  her,  that  when  he  came  back  from  Lon 
don,  where  he  had  stayed  some  time,  he  brought 
the  licence  with  him,  and  twice  they  went  toge 
ther  to  a  neighbouring  minister  to  be  married  ; 
but  still  one  thing  or  other  intervened  ;  as  once 
they  came  too  late,  the  canonical  hour  being 
past,  the  scrupulous  gentleman  refused,  and 
would  not  j  and  the  next  time  the  minister  was 
really  very  ill,  and  could  not,  but  appointed 
them  to  come  the  next  Thursday,  that  being 
Tuesday,  and  he  would  not  fail,  God  willing,  to 
marry  them. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Wednesday,  the  young 
man  was  taken  sick,  which  proved  to  be  the 
small-pox,  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  died.  He  de 
clared  upon  his  death-bed,  that  she  was,  as  he 
called  it,  his  betrothed  wife  ;  owned  the  child  to 
be  his,  obliged  his  mother  to  take  care  of  the 
young  woman,  and  of  the  ehild,  which  was  as 
much  as  Providence  allowed  him  time  to  do. 

But  this  took  wind ;  the  young  woman  was 
known  to  be  with  child,  and  known  to  be  unmar 
ried  ;  and  some  maliciously  informed  the  parish 
officers  of  it,  and  they,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
on  pretence  of  securing  the  parish.  But  the 
I  young  man's  mother  answered  presently  to  the 
i  satisfaction  of  the  parish  ;  and  the  minister  testi 
fied  for  both  the  young  man  and  the  young  wo 
man  also,  that  they  were  twice  with  him  to  be 
1  married ;  so  that  the  honesty  of  intention  was  on 
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both  sides  apparent ;  yet  the  young  woman  was 
exposed  by  it  to  the  last  degree. 

What  folly,  us  well  as  wickedness,  was  here  ? 
A  young,  well-meaning  woman  prevailed  with, 
on  the  weak  pretence  of  being  essentially  though 
not  formally  married ;  I  say,  prevailed  with,  to 
gratify  the  man  at  the  hazard,  and,  as  it  proved, 
at  the  cost  or  price  of  her  virtue  and  of  her  re 
putation  ;  forced  to  acknowledge  herself  a  whore, 
and  to  bring  a  bastard  into  the  world  ;  when, 
upon  only  waiting  a  few  days,  all  the  scandal,  all 
the  reproach,  and,  which  is  more,  the  crime  also, 
had  been  avoided. 

Here  was  whoredom  under  the  protection,  or 
in  the  colour  and  disguise  of  matrimony  1  He 
told  her  they  were  married  in  the  sight  of  hea 
ven  ;  he  called  her  his  wife,  and  it  was  too 
evident  he  used  her  as  such ;  and  heaven,  in 
justice,  brought  her  to  shame  for  it.  What  was 
this  but  a  matrimonial  whoredom  1  and  that  of  a 
fatal  kind  ;  a  kind  that  has  so  many  weak  and 
vile  pretences  for  it,  but  yet  so  fair  and  specious, 
that  many  (till  then)  innocent  women,  have  been 
imposed  upon  by  them,  and  ruined. 

But  that  which  is  still  unaccountable  in  it,  is, 
that  the  hazard  is  so  great,  and  the  benefit,  the 
gratification,  or  what  other  ugly  thing  we  may 
call  it,  is  so  very  small ;  it  is  like  a  man  and 
woman  on  horseback,  venturing  to  ford,  or 
rather  swim,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  when  the 
ferry  boat  is  just  ready  on  the  other  side,  and 
may  be  called  to  them  in  a  few  minutes,  to  carry 
them  over  safe.  There  is  no  common  sense,  no 
rational  argument,  in  their  favour.  But  the 
brutal  part  prevails ;  the  woman,  abused  with 
fine  promises,  prostitutes  her  honour,  her  virtue, 
her  religion,  and  her  posterity,  on  the  lightest 
and  most  scandalous  pretences  that  can  be  ima 
gined  ;  and  when  she  has  done,  has  nothing  to 
say  but  old  Eve's  plea,  "  The  serpent  beguiled 
me." 

I  know  nothing  that  can  be  said  for  the  man ; 
nothing  but  what  is  too  vile  for  me  to  mention, 
too  gross  for  my  pen  ;  and,  as  I  said  in  another 
place,  the  crime  must  go  without  its  just  censure, 
only  because  it  is  too  gross  to  be  named.  The 
motives  to  it  are  so  wicked,  the  pretences  for  it 
so  foul,  and  there  is  so  little  to  be  said  in  defence 
of  it,  that,  in  short,  the  best  thing  I  can  add,  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  worst  piece  of  matrimonial  wicked 
ness  that  can  be  practised ;  I  call  it  matrimonial, 
because  committed  under  the  shelter  of  that 
sacred  covering  ;  the  holy  ordinance  is  made  the 
disguise  for  it,  the  woman  is  beguiled,  under  the 
masque,  and  on  the  pretence  of  its  being  no 
crime. 

The  man  is  the  deceiver ;  he  acts  the  devil's 
part  every  way,  he  is  the  tempter,  and  is  a  party 
to  the  crime :  as  for  himself,  his  reason  must  be 
subjected,  or  he  could  never  submit  to  so  sordid 
an  action ;  he  must  be  degenerated  into  some 
thing  below  a  man ;  his  appetite  must  be  all 
brutal  and  raging,  perfectly  out  of  the  government 
of  his  understanding ;  in  a  word,  he  must  be  out 
of  himself ;  the  thing  is  so  contrary  to  reason, 
that  it  is  indeed  contrary  to  nature,  and  to 
common  sense,  for  a  man  to  defile  his  own  bed, 
corrupt  his  own  race,  make  a  whore  of  his  own 
wife ;  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with 
nature,  and,  us  I  say,  with  common  sense ;  not  to 


say  a  word  about  religion,  or  the  laws  of  God  ; 
hese,  to  the  people  I  am  speaking  of,  are  not 
o  be  mentioned,  or,  in  the  least,  supposed  to 
lave  been  thought  of. 

What  must  the  man  or  the  woman  think  of 
themselves,  when,  after  marriage,  they  come  to 
reflect  upon  this  part  ?  What  reproaches  will 
they  cast  upon  one  another  ?  "  What  comfort," 
as  the  scripture  says,  "  can  they  have  in  those 
things  whereof  they  are  now  ashamed?"  Grant- 
ng  for  once  what,  however,  very  seldom  happens, 
that  they  do  not  come  to  reproach  one  another, 
and  revile  one  another  ;  suppose  the  man  good- 
lumoured  enough  not  to  abuse  his  wife  for  her 
easy  complying,  or  to  be  jealous  of  her  doing  the 
same  for  others,  according  to  the  Scots  song 
mentioned  above :  on  the  other  hand,  suppose 
the  woman  does  not  upbraid  the  man  with 
deluding  her,  making  a  thousand  scurrilous  re 
flections  upon  him,  for  drawing  her  in  by  his  fair 
promises,  his  horrid  oaths  and  solemn  prorcsta- 
lions,  and  now  to  upbraid  her  with  yielding. 
Suppose,  I  say,  the  man  and  the  woman  both, 
not  so  ill-humoured  as  to  reproach  one  another 
with  the  crime  ;  yet  they  will  deeply  reproach 
themselves,  for  laying  themselves  so  open 
to  public  scandal,  for  the  satisfying  a  mere 
just,  and  the  prevailing  importunities  of  their 
corrupted  appetite,  when  so  small  a  time  of 
forbearance  would  have  made  all  safe  on  both 
sides. 

In  the  meantime,  let  the  self-reproaches  on 
either  side  be  ever  so  severe ;  let  the  repentance 
be  as  sincere  and  as  public  as  you  please  to  ima- 
ine  it,  the  fact  is  the  same  ;  and  1  cannot  call 
the  thing  itself  anything  more  or  less  than, 
according  to  my  title,  a  matrimonial  whoredom, 
and  that  in  the  coarsest  degree. 

Perhaps  some  may  think  my  censure  too  hard 
on  the  other  side ;  I  mean,  as  to  the  man's  mar 
rying  the  woman  afterwards ;  and  that  while  I 
exclaim  so  loudly  against  the  offence  of  lying 
together,  though  under  sacred  promises  of  ma 
trimony,  I  encourage  the  men  to  break  those 
promises,  pretending,  that  the  offence  being 
already  so  great,  they  can  be  no  worse ;  for 
since  it  does  not  lessen  the  crime,  say  they,  what 
should  they  marry  the  woman  for  ?  If  she  must 
be  counted  a  whore  all  her  days,  and  he  a  crimi 
nal,  though  he  is  so  honest  as  to  marry  her,  what 
signifies  the  honesty  ?  He  can  be  no  worse  if  he 
lets  it  alone  ?  And  thus  my  reproof,  they  say, 
will  do  more  hurt  than  good. 

To  this  I  answer :  let  the  woman  then  provide 
against  that ;  for  I  shall  never  think  pity  due  to 
any  woman  after  this,  who,  being  thus  warned, 
will  let  a  man  lie  with  her  upon  promises  of 
after-marriage  ;  there  can  be  no  wrong  done  to 
the  woman,  seeing  she  may  avoid  the  danger  by 
avoiding  the  crime;  and  yet  the  man  is  greatly 
mistaken  too,  who  pretends,  that  to  break  his  en 
gagement  with  the  woman  does  not  increase  the 
offence.  If  this  were  true,  and  that  by  perform 
ing  the  promise  the  person  was  not  the  less 
criminal,  the  offender  would  always  take  care  not 
to  perform  the  obligation  ;  and  so  we  should  have 
a  continual  complaint.  But,  I  say,  let  it  be  so; 
nay,  let  the  woman  take  it  for  granted,  I  am 
sure  she  oujrht  to  do  so,  that  whenever  she 
yields  on  such  terms,  she  will  be  left  in  the 
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lurch,  and  exposed ;  and  this,  if  anything,  would 
shut  the  door  ngainst  her  complying. 

Nay,  I  must  needs  say,  the  common  usage  is 
so  much  against  her,  that  one  would  wonder  any 
woman  should  be  so  weak  to  yield  upon  those 
conditions  ;  and,  to  me,  it  argues  necessarily  one 
of  these  two  things. 

1.  Great  neglect  of  the  consequences  of  things ; 
gTeat  indifference  not  only  as  to  her  being  with 
child  or  not  with  child,  taken  or  refused,  married 
or  not  married ;  and  so  also  with  respect  to  her 
fame  and  character,  whether  honest  or  a  whore. 
But, 

2.  It  argues  likewise  a  perfect  indifference 
as  to  the  crime  ;  and  as  to  its  being  an  offence, 
against  God  or  man  ;  and  such  a  woman  ought 
not  to  be  supposed  to  value  the  sin  of  being  a 
whore,  any  more  than  the  scandal  of  it. 

Indeed  ;  to  be  utterly  thoughtless  of  the  con 
sequence,  and  every  way  as  wicked  as  the  man, 
seems  to  be  just  the  character  of  the  woman  in 
this  particular  case :  and  I  must  leave  it  upon 
her,  that  she  who  thus  complies,  declares  her 
self,  by  the  very  fact,  to  be  utterly  uncon 
cerned  about  her  character,  whether  as  a  woman 
of  virtue,  or  as  a  Christian  ;  and  if  ever  she  is 
brought  to  her  senses  again,  she  must  be  con 
vinced  that  she  deserves  to  be  so  undet stood. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Or  A  HUJBAND  KNOWING  HIS  WIFE  AFTEll  CON 
CEPTION,  OR  AFTER  SHE  IS  KNOWN  TO  BE  WITH 
CHILD.  OF  THE  REASONABLENESS  AND  OF  THE 
LAWFULNESS  OF  IT.  AND  WHETHER  THIS  MAY 
NOT  COME  UNDER  THE  JUST  DENOMINATION  OF 
MATRIMONIAL  WHOREDOM. 

As  the  procreation  of  children  is  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  chief  reason  of  matrimony ;  so  when  the 
woman  has  once  conceived,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  and  modest  world,  her  husband  ought 
to  know  her  no  more  till  she  has  brought  forth, 
and  is  delivered  of  her  burthen. 

Some  will  have  this  be  called  a  rigid  law ;  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  God  to  direct  such 
a  restraint,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  what  the 
text  calls  binding  heavy  burthens ;  like  the  pha- 
risees  imposing  severities  on  others,  which  they 
would  not  be  bound  by  themselves ;  and,  as 
the  same  text  hints,  would  not  touch  them  with 
one  of  their  fingers,  that  is  to  say,  would  not 
observe,  or  be  under  the  obligation  of  those  laws 
which  they  preached  up  the  necessity  and  duty 
of  to  the  people. 

The  question  before  me,  at  present,  is  not  who 
does,  or  does  not  obey  and  observe  the  rules  of 
modesty,  which  we  lay  open  to  be  their  duty  ; 
but  whether  those  rules  are  just,  and  such  as 
ought  to  be  observed,  yea  or  no  ?  If  they  who 
dictate  laws  do  not  obey  the  same  laws,  be  that 
double  guilt  to  themselves,  and  be  theirs  the  re 
pentance  ;  the  debt  is  no  less  a  debt  for  its  not 
being  paid,  but  it  is  doubly  a  debt  upon  those 
that  instruct  others  to  pay  it.  However,  that  is 
a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  by  itself,  our  pre 
sent  business  is  to  speak  of  the  thing  as  it  lies 
before  us. 

The  article  I  have  now  mentioned  is  not  so 
much  a  rule  of  decency  as  it  is  a  law  of  nature ; 
the  obligation  to  it  is,  therefore,  backed  with  a 


superior  authority  :  it  is  not  founded  in  custom 
and  habit ;  it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  curse,  or 
brought  in  as  modesty  is,  as  the  fruit  of  the  fall. 
Shame  and  blushing  may  be  the  consequence  of 
sin ;  but  the  seasons,  and  the  laws  of  generation, 
are  the  offspring  of  nature  ;  the  great  parent  of 
life  is  the  director  and  guide  of  life,  and  has 
appointed  the  laws  of  it  as  a  general  head  of 
constitutions,  by  which  all  the  creatures  are 
directed,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  crea 
tures  are  willingly,  because  naturally  satisfied 
with  those  constitutions,  and  freely  obey  them. 

The  brutes  obey  the  laws  of  nature  ;  it  is  not 
a  submission,  nor  a  subjection,  but  a  mere  con 
sequence  of  their  life;  and  it  is  the  manner 
in  which  their  natural  powers  are  directed  ;  it  is 
the  channel  in  which  they  flow ;  they  know  their 
seasons,  and  they  follow  as  nature  leads  ;  chaste 
and  reserved  when  the  streams  of  nature  abate, 
hot  and  furious  when  the  animal  spirits  return  ; 
in  a  word,  they  come  when  nature  calls,  and  not 
before. 

But  man  !  ungoverned  man  !  neither  influenced 
by  the  laws  of  God,  or  of  nature,  gives  himself  a 
loose  to  his  corrupted  desires,  and  subjects  nature, 
reason,  and  even  religion  itself,  to  his  appetite  ; 
in  short,  to  a  corrupted  and  depraved  appetite,  a 
furious,  outrageous  gust ;  his  will  governs  his 
understanding,  and  his  vice  governs  his  will ; 
the  brutal  part  tyrannizes  over  the  man,  and  his 
reason  is  overruled  by  his  sense. 

It  is  observed  of  the  deer,  that  whereas  it  is  a 
mild,  quiet,  gentle  creature ;  tame,  even  by  its 
own  disposition,  pleasant  and  inoffensive,  and 
this  through  almost  all  the  seasons  of  the  year ; 
yet,  in  its  season,  that  is,  what  they  call  its 
rutting-time,  they  are  the  most  furious  of  all 
creatures;  and  though  they  do  not,  like  the 
ravenous  and  voracious  kinds,  such  as  the  lion 
or  bear,  fall  upon  other  creatures  for  their  food, 
and  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  which,  as  is  observed, 
is  a  reason  for  their  being  so  dangerous,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stag  or  the  buck,  at  that 
particular  time,  flies  upon  man  or  beast,  and  will 
kill  and  trample  under  its  feet  whatever  comes 
near  him,  or,  at  least,  offers  to  come  near  its 
female. 

No  park-keepers,  rangers  of  forests,  or  others, 
how  bold  and  daring,  or  however  familiar  among 
them,  will  dare  to  come  near  them  in  their 
rutting-time,  unless  very  well  armed  and  attended, 
that  is,  with  dogs  and  guns;  even  the  dogs 
themselves,  though  they  are  their  terror  at 
another  time,  except  it  be  the  whole  pack 
together,  will  not  meddle  with  them  if  they  can 
help  it. 

Naturalists  tell  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  crea 
ture  at  that  time  is  boiling  hot ;  and  though  it 
be  not  in  a  fever,  which,  they  say,  in  a  dog  is 
madness,  or  in  cats,  and  some  other  creatures, 
because  it  does  not  lie  in  the  head,  as  it  does  in 
dogs  and  such  other  creatures  as  are  subject  to 
madness,  yet  that  the  spirits  are  in  as  high  a 
ferment  in  these,  as  those  are. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  this  is  the  work 
of  nature,  not  a  disease  upon  nature ;  and  when 
the  end,  which  is  generation  and  propagation  of 
the  kind,  is  answered,  when  the  season  is  over, 
the  creature  returns  to  its  natural  calm  and  quiet, 
to  a  disposition  familiar  and  domestic  ;  will  come 
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up  to  the  keeper,  feed  out  of  his  hand,  and  be  as 
tame  again  as  before. 

This  fury  of  the  blood,  however  raging  in  the 
buck,  I  say,  abates  with  the  season,  and  he 
returns  to  be  the  same  gentle,  pleasant  creature 
he  was  before.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  man  ; 
when  the  fiiry  of  his  appetite,  prompted  by  the 
youth  of  his  spirit,  rises  to  a  heighth  a  little  more 
than  common,  it  continues  there ;  it  is  not  slacked 
by  the  evacuations  natural  to  the  case,  but  he 
continues  a  madman  still,  and  knows  no  bounds. 

In  vain  is  reason  given  him,  and  intended  by 
the  Giver  to  be  the  guide  and  the  governor  of 
his  life,  to  be  his  director,  and  to  command  his 
passions  and  affections ;  his  appetite  fretting 
once  the  government,  like  a  hard-mouthed  horse, 
he  feels  no  curb,  knows  no  restraint,  and  is 
guided  by  no  reins  but  those  of  his  enraged  will. 

I  can  describe  the  article  I  am  upon  by  no  me 
diums  but  those  of  simile  and  allegory.  Decency 
forbids  me  speaking  plainer  than  this.  The  man 
is  a  fury,  and  knows  no  limits  to  the  rage  of  his 
inclination ;  but,  pushed  on  by  the  heat  of  un- 
governed  nature,  and  supposing  an  unlimited 
liberty  is  given  him  by  the  marriage-licence, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  mistake,  he  acts  all  the 
immodest  things  imaginable  with  a  suggested 
impunity. 

Hence  sodomy  itself  has  been  not  only  acted,  but 
even  justified,  in  the  marriage  bed;  and,  indeed, 
one  may  be  expected  as  well  as  the  other ;  for 
why  may  we  not  look  for  one  unnatural  excess 
as  well  as  another. 

The  Turks,  it  is  a  little  hard  I  must  be  forced 
to  leave  the  practice  of  Christians,  and  go  look 
among  the  Turks  and  Infidels  for  examples  of 
modesty  and  decency,  but  so  it  is ;  the  Turks. 
I  say,  have  brought  this  very  offence  which  I 
complain  of  under  the  government  of  their  laws  ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  remarkable,  and  a  pat 
tern  for  Christians,  that  they  try  those  causes  in 
a  manner  much  more  awful  and  grave  than  we  do. 

Nor  is  the  woman  under  that  restraint  which 
they  are  here,  where,  though  she  is  perhaps 
grossly  injured,  she  cannot  do  herself  justice, 
because  modesty  forbids  her  tongue  expressing 
the  particulars  and  describing  the  fact.  But 
there,  if  any  unlawful  violence  is  offered  to  a 
woman  by  her  husband,  under  the  liberties  of 
the  marriage  bed,  and  she  finds  herself  so  ag 
grieved,  as  that  she  is  obliged  to  seek  redress, 
she  proceeds  thus : 

1.  She  goes  to  the  proper  officer  and  demands 
a  summons  for  her  husband  to  appear  before  the 
Grand  Vizier,  to  answer  to  her  complaint. 

2.  When  he  appears,  and  she  is  called  in  to 
justify  her  charge,  she  says  not  a  >ord  ;  nor  is 
her  face  unveiled,  till  she  comes  to  what  we  call 
taking  her  oath  -,  but  then  unveiling  her  face, 
she  stoops  down,  takes  off  her  slipper   in  the 
face  of  the  court,  and  holds  it  up  to  the  judge 
(the  Grand  Vizier;  turning  it  the  wrong  side 
upward. 

This  is  enough  to  the  court,  who  understand 
hor  distinctly,  namely  that  she  swears  upon  the 
Alcoran  that  her  husband  offers  unnatural  vio 
lences  to  her,  and  that  she  cannot  live  with  him 
upon  that  account.  She  need  say  no  more  ;  but 
upon  this  process  she  obtains  a  divorce  against  him, 
unless  he  can  do  one  or  both  of  the  following  things : 


1.  Clear  himself  of  the  charge ;  or 

2.  Give  sufficient  security  for  not  offering  the 
like  to  her  again 

There  is  no  need  to  demand  a  farther  explana 
tion  of  these  things,  or  to  ask  me,  what  is  meant 
by  offering  unnatural  violences  to  a  wife  1  Those 
questions  aim  evidently  at  what  I  have  from  the 
beginning  protested  against ;  and  any  just  and 
modest  reader  w  ill  understand  what  I  mean  by  that. 

It  is  enough  to  tell  you,  that  the  very  thing  I 
complain  of  in  the  head  of  this  chapter  is  one  of 
them.  It  is  enough  that  the  woman  has  con 
ceived,  and  is  with  child.  What  can  be  desired 
of  her  more,  is,  in  the  language  of  Mahometan 
modesty,  a  violence,  nay,  an  unnatural  violence  ; 
and  the  woman  complains  of  it  as  highly  in 
jurious. 

The  woman  has  indeed  a  strong  and  unanswer 
able  argument  against  the  man  in  case  of  this 
complaint,  which,  it  is  true,  we  cannot  plead 
here  ;  namely,  that  she  holds  up  two,  or  three 
sticks,  which  are  given  her  by  the  officers,  inti 
mating  that  her  husband  can  plead  no  necessity 
for  his  using  her  in  that  manner,  for  that  he  has 
one,  two,  or  three  wives  besides  her,  according  to 
the  number  of  sticks  which  she  exposes,  or  holds 
up,  and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  to  let  her  alone 
to  go  on  in  her  pregnancy,  that  she  may  bring 
forth  a  man  child  without  danger  of  miscarriage, 
which,  it  is  suggested,  might  otherwise  happen  to 
her  by  that  violence. 

I  very  much  doubt  this  will  be  called  a  new 
doctrine  here ;  and  I  have  been  told  already 
(by  a  man  of  modesty  too)  upon  reading  it  in  the 
manuscript,  that  I  shall  never  persuade  Christians 
to  believe  it  criminal,  whatever  the  Turks  may 
do.  But  why  should  I  suspect  this,  where,  as  I 
said  before,  it  is  not  the  law  of  matrimony,  or  the 
law  of  Turks  and  Pagans  that  I  am  mentioning, 
but  the  law  of  nature ;  though  custom  may  be 
argued  to  be  a  law,  or  as  a  law,  and  that  in  many 
things.  Custom  is  a  tyrant :  nature  is  a  just 
and  limited  government.  Custom  is  anarchy 
and  confusion ;  nature  is  a  regulated  monarchy, 
and  a  well-established  constitution. 

But  to  go  farther,  the  law  I  am  speaking  of 
is  nature,  supported  by  reason  ;  or,  if  you  please, 
reason  supported  by  nature.  Reason  thinks  it 
just  to  follow  where  nature  leads,  and  where  there 
is  no  just  and  rational  objection  against  her 
dictates,  because  nature  is  certainly  judge  of  her 
own  constitutions,  and  best  knows  her  own  act 
ings  ;  her  influences  run  in  secret  channels,  which 
no  force  ought  to  obstruct,  and  when  they  do 
not  swell  beyond  bounds,  ought  not  to  be  checked 
and  stopped  up. 

There  are  many  arguments  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  medicine  or  physic,  why  the  course  of 
nature  should  not  be  obstructed  and  interrupted  ; 
and  except  where  her  exorbit.ini-es  seem  to  break 
out  into  offence,  she  ought  not  to  be  restrained, 
and  even  there  but  gently  and  with  good  reason, 
and  in  its  proper  time. 

But  custom  pretends  to  govern  nature  with  a 
kind  of  absolute  dominion,  and  to  tyrannize  over 
all  the  laws  of  reason, and  of  nature  too. 

"  Custom,  which  nil  mankind  to  slavcnr  bring*, 
That  dull  excuse  for  doing  silly  things. 

Now  if  custom  has  set  up  a  vicious  practice,  in 
contradiction  to  nature  an<l  reason  too,  shall  this 
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oe  a  received  law  among  us,  who  pretend  to 
know  and  practise  so  well  ?  besides,  as  the  devil 
said  to  the  sons  of  Sceva,  nature  we  know,  reason 
we  know,  but  who  are  you  ?  you,  custom,  you 
are  an  invader  and  an  usurper ;  an  invader  of 
nature,  and  an  usurper  of  the  throne  of  reason, 
that  sets  up  for  a  judge  of  convenience,  and  a 
judge  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  you  have  no 
more  claim  than  you  have  to  judge  of  truth  and 
religion. 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  but  a  just  inquiry  to 
make  here,  what  is  this  custom  derived  from  ? 
And  I  am  sure,  in  this  case,  it  must  be  answered, 
this  custom  is  begun  in  crime  ;  it  is  derived  from 
an  offence ;  and,  as  is  the  tree,  such  is  the  fruit, 
offensive ;  for  this  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit ;  it  derives  from  vitiated  and  corrupt  affec 
tions,  heated  blood,  and  debauched,  suppressed 
reason. 

Do  men  gather  grapes  of  these  thorns  ?  Can 
good  come  out  of  this  evil  ?  Corrupt  appetite, 
unrestrained  will,  break  out  in  corrupt  actions, 
and  continued  in,  grow  up  to  corrupt  habits,  and 
this  we  call  custom  ;  when  it  is  grown  up  to  that 
name,  custom,  it  immediately  begins  to  tyrannize, 
and  make  itself  an  excuse  for  its  own  errors.  In 
a  word,  men  go  on  in  a  custom  because  it  is  a 
custom ;  so  it  gets  years  on  its  side,  and  then  it 
is  called  an  old  custom,  an  ancient  custom,  which 
adds  veneration  to  it,  and  at  last  an  immemorial 
custom,  or,  as  we  vulgarly  express  it,  a  custom 
time  out  of  mind,  which  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
law  of  it. 

This  corruption  usurped  upon  nature,  and 
turned  into  custom,  is  the  thing  we  have  to  com 
bat  with  in  the  article  before  us,  in  which  we  have 
this  lawful  plea  to  bring  against  it,  viz.,  that  cus 
tom  in  crime  is  just  as  much  a  defence  for  it,  as 
antiquity  in  error,  and  is,  indeed,  the  same  thing ; 
and  so,  in  the  case  before  me,  for  a  man  to  say,  I 
have  always  done  so  ;  you  startle  me  a  little,  it  is 
true :  I  did  not  examine  into  the  thing,  but  I 
never  made  any  hesitation  about  it ;  it  is  a  cus 
tom,  and  I  believe  everybody  does  it  as  well  as 
we,  and  therefore  I  cannot  think  it  is  a  crime  ; 
you  must  preach  it  down  in  general ;  when  it 
comes  to  be  changed  by  other  people,  I  will  think 
of  it,  but  I  believe  everybody  does  so  as  well  as  I. 

These  are  really  dangerous  as  well  as  unjust 
arguings,  and  the  more  so,  because  they  are  too 
true  and  too  real.  But  what  is  then  to  be  done  ? 
Must  custom,  founded  upon  the  most  scandalous 
mistake,  take  place  ?  It  was,  in  its  very  original, 
an  encroachment  upon  nature,  upon  modesty, 
and  upon  temperance,  and  shall  we  plead  its  an 
tiquity,  which  is  so  far  from  an  excuse,  that  it  is 
an  addition  to  its  crime  ?  This  is  as  if  a  convicted 
highwayman  should  plead  for  mercy  because  he 
had  been  forty  years  in  the  trade,  an  old  offender, 
and  long  practised  in  the  crime. 

If  the  custom  is  wicked,  if  it  is,  in  its  original, 
a  treason  against  virtue,  and  an  encroachment 
upon  nature,  will  any  man  plead  for  the  practice 
because  their  ancestors  were  guilty  of  it  before 
them? 

There  is  indeed  a  happy  article  in  this  argu- 
ment,  viz.,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  excuse 
for  it,  but  this  foolish  plea  of  its  being  a  custom ; 
all  other  arguments  are  against  it ;  it  is  evidently 
a  pollution  in  nature,  a  scandal  to  its  purity,  to 


its  virtue,  to  its  moderation,  and  to  all  that  can 
be  called  prudent  and  wise. 

Procreation  of  the  species,  and  the  generation 
of  mankind,  is  the  just  end  of  matrimony  ;  it  is 
expressed  so  in  the  office  of  matrimony,  and  in 
the  sacred  text  in  many  places.  Now  when  the 
woman  is  with  child,  the  end  of  matrimony  is 
answered;  the  demand  is  at  an  end  till  she  is 
light  again  (as  the  women  call  it).  Some  would 
fain  plead  a  progressive  conception,  and  that 
there  is  a  supply  wanting  to  complete  the  forma 
tion  of  the  foetus,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  that 
kind. 

But  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  and  the  con- 
trary  is  manifest ;  the  work  of  conception  is  hit 
off  at  once  ;  the  materials  being  furnished,  nature 
being  set  on  work,  all  the  forming  parts  are  en 
gaged  together ;  they  may,  indeed,  be  hindered 
and  interrupted  in  their  operation  by  future 
aggressions,  and  by  the  very  offence  which  I 
complain  of;  but  that  any  addition  can  be  made 
to  the  work  of  nature,  especially  in  the  manner, 
and  at  the  distance  of  time  that  we  speak  of,  is 
grossly  absurd,  and  contrary  to  nature. 

The  limitation  of  time  when,  as  I  say,  the 
man  should  know  his  wife  no  more,  is  placed  at 
so  convenient  a  distance  as  that  of  her  being 
known  to  be  with  child.  If  there  were  any  such 
thing  as  a  second  conception,  or  additions  to  the 
work  of  conception,  auxiliar  to  nature ;  I  say, 
if  there  were  any  such  thing,  as  I  can  by  no 
means  grant,  though  I  do  not  dispute  it  here, 
yet  it  is  evident  it  must  be  at  or  about  the  be 
ginning  of  the  conception,  not  at  four  or  five 
months  distance  of  time,  for  then  a  woman 
might  go  with  two  or  more  children  at  once,  and 
bring  them  forth  four  or  five  months  after  one 
another ;  nay,  a  woman  might  be  always  con 
ceiving,  always  breeding,  and  always  bearing  or 
bringing  forth. 

Whither  must  these  gross  ideas  lead  us?  and 
into  what  absurdities  must  we  run  in  our  thoughts 
of  them?  Let  those  that  can  conceive  thus  of 
such  matters  enter  into  a  decision  of  the  contro 
versy  ;  I  think  our  present  subject  is  no  farther 
concerned  to  answer  them,  than  only  to  appeal 
to  reason  and  experience,  and  to  ail  the  learned 
anatomists  and  accoucheurs  to  judge  of  it. 

I  observe,  when  I  hint  the  modesty  of  Maho 
metan  nations  and  other  people,  who,  as  I  have 
said,  abstain  from  their  wives  as  soon  as  they  have 
conct'ved — or,  to  put  it  right,  as  soon  as  they 
know  they  are  with  child, — I  am  answered  with 
a  kind  of  eagerness,  that  it  is  easy  to  them,  be 
cause,  having  a  plurality  of  women,  or  being  al 
lowed  as  many  wives  as  they  will,  they  can  lay 
by  one  and  take  another  as  they  please,  so  that 
they  are  never  without  a  wife ;  but  as  soon  as 
one  is  with  child  she  withdraws  to  her  apart 
ment,  and  he  knows  her  no  more.  But  then  he 
calls  another  to  his  bed,  and  as  she  may  continue 
four  or  five  months  before  he  can  be  sure  she  is 
with  child,  by  that  time  the  first  is  sure  to  be 
delivered,  and  be  ready  for  his  bed  again ;  and  so 
of  all  the  wives  in  their  turn.  And  thus  the  man 
is  never  without  a  woman  for  his  convenience. 

If  this  be  so,  all  that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that 
this  is  a  kind  of  argument  in  favour  of  polygamy, 
that  is  to  say,  that  we  make  use  of  it  as  such. 
But  the  Turks  are  very  far  from  giving  this  as  a 
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reason  for  their  polygamy  ;  the  reason  of  that 
practice  is  taken  from  the  custom  of  the  Patri 
archs,  and  is  made  a  part  of  Mahomet's  law  ;  and 
if  they  were  not  so  allowed  the  use  of  many  wo 
men  promiscuously,  it  is  certain  they  would  still 
abstain  from  their  wives  during  the  time  of  their 
being  with  child. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  preposterous  thing,  a 
pollution  and  impurity,— nay,  they  take  it  to  be 
nauseous  and  unnatural ;  the  sober  men  among 
them  speak  of  it  with  detestation,  and  upbraid 
the  Christians  with  it  as  acting  more  than  bes 
tial,  for  that  very  few  of  the  brute  creatures 
practise  it ;  and,  if  you  consider  it  with  exact* 
ness,  you  will  not  6nd  any  of  the  brutes  that  will 
admit,  much  less  seek,  the  conjunction  of  their 
sexes  after  conception.  However  eager  when 
nature  prompted,  and  however  loud  the  female 
calls  the  male,  yet,  after  the  fire  of  nature  is 
quenched,  she  fights  him,  and  flics  at  him  if  he 
attacks  her. 

It  would  be  an  unpleasant  task,  and  unsuitable 
to  the  just  restraint  which  I  have  put  upon  my- 
self  in  the  first  undertaking  of  this  difficult  work, 
if  I  should  pretend  to  enter  here  into  a  philoso 
phical  or  anatomical  description  of  the  reason 
and  nature  of  the  brutal  appetites,  their  seasons, 
their  conduct  in  them,  and  their  punctual  ob 
serving  the  laws  of  nature  in  the  various  circum 
stances  of  those  seasons ;  their  conception,  their 
bringing  forth  their  young,  their  suckling  and 
nourishing  them  afterwards ;  how  regular,  how 
exact,  and  how  punctual  the  creatures  are  to 
those  seasons ;  and  how  modest  and  unconcerned 
with  one  another  when  those  seasons  are  past, 
or  in  the  due  intervals  of  them. 

I  say,  it  would  be  an  improper  search  under 
the  limitations  which  I  am  otherwise  bound  by ; 
the  inquiry  would  be  very  improving,  critical,  and 
curious,  and  such  a  thing  may  not  be  unprofitable 
in  surgery  and  anatomy  ;  but  at  present  our  sub 
ject  points  another  way,  and  I  am  rather  dicours- 
ing  the  morality  as  well  as  the  modesty  of  it,  the 
rational,  not  the  physical  foundation  of  it ;  and 
searching  into  the  reason  why  we  give  ourselves 
such  liberties  which  the  savages  and  undirected 
part  of  mankind  do  not  take. 

As  to  the  weak  excuse,  that  the  Mahometan 
and  Pagan  nations  have  a  plurality  of  women 
go  that  they  supply  nature's  demands  another 
way,  it  is  a  most  scandalous  confession,  that  the 
vicious  part  of  the  man  is  the  only  occasion  o: 
the  practice ;  and  that  this  is  done,  not  that  it 
is  supposed  to  be  right,  but  because  the  power 
of  the  vice  prevails,  and  the  appetite  rules  the 
man,  the  reason  and  nature  is  subjected  to  de 
sire,  and  the  pure  flame  is  overborne  by  the  im 
pure  eruption  of  salt  and  sulphur. 

And  where  is  the  Christian  all  this  while? 
Where  are  the  necessary  mortifications  of  a  holy 
life  ?  Where  do  such  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
j  body?(Rom.  vtii,  13).  How  have  they  "  crucified 
the  flesh  with  its  affections  and  lusts  ?"  {Gal. 
v,24  . 

Shall  Christians,  that  pretend  to  walk  by  the 
pure  pattern  of  their  Saviour  and  his  Apostles 
and  by  the  perfect  rule  of  the  Scripture,  at  thi 
same  time  plead  a  necessity  of  polluting  them 
•elves,  and  that  in  a  filthy  and  loathsome  man 
ner ;  a  manner  which  they  cannot  speak  o 


vithout  blushes ;  shall  these  plead  a  supply  of 
he  demands  of  nature,  and  a  necessity  for  want 
if  a  plurality  of  women? 

How  ought  such  rather  to  remember  that 
hey  are  Christians,  and  that  the  double  obliga- 
ion  lies  upon  them  to  abstain  from  such  things, 
)y  how  much  they  pretend  to  a  greater  assist* 
nee  in  their  mortifications  from  superior  and 
nvisible  helps  of  religion  ?  How  do  we  see  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  church  devote  themselves 
o  perpetual  celibacy,  and  enter  into  solemn  vows 
of  chastity,  and  perform  them  too ;  for  though 
some  may  offend,  we  cannot,  with  common  jus 
tice,  charge  it  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  religious  people  ? 

And  shall  Protestants  only  pretend  to  a  neces 
sity  of  crime,  and  that  they  cannot  restrain 
themselves  from  secret  lewdness,  or  keep  them 
selves  from  shameful  pollutions,  but  that  they 
must  allow  themselves  to  act  against  nature  and 
against  virtue,  and  even  against  the  stomach  ? 
This  is  the  grossest  piece  of  confessed  frailty 
that  one  can  meet  with  anywhere,  and  nothing 
that  I  know  in  story  can  come  up  to  it. 

As  to  the  abstinence  of  those  who,  in  some 
countries,  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  wives,  we 
are  assured  that  some,  yea,  many  of  them,  after 
having  had  the  knowledge  of  one  of  their  wo 
men,  that  they  know  her  no  more  till  they  have 
an  assurance  that  she  has  not  conceived,  and 
that  she  is  not  with  child.  The  Grand  Seignior, 
it  is  certain,  acts  thus  among  the  ladies  of  the 
Seraglio  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  some  who  pre 
tend  to  know,  lives  a  much  more  temperate  life, 
and  acts  with  a  great  deal  more  moderation, 
among  three  or  four  hundred  ladies,  all  at  hii 
command,  than  the  gentlemen  I  am  speaking  of 
do  with  one  wife  and  no  more. 

In  a  word,  among  those  people,  for  a  man  to 
know  a  woman  after  she  was  already  with  child, 
would  be  detestable,  it  would  be  an  abomination 
to  them ;  the  woman  would  refuse  it  with  u 
much  resolution  as  she  would  a  ravisher,  and  the 
man  must  be  abandoned  to  all  that  was  counted 
brutish  and  unclean  that  should  offer  it. 

Whether  it  be  so  among  us,  or  how  it  is  re 
ceived'  and  practised  among  us  Christians,  I 
leave  to  the  general  opinion,  and  to  private  ex 
perience,  not  meddling  with  that  part,  as  too 
gross  for  me  ;  though  1  might  give  examples  too 
notorious,  from  the  mouths  of  our  flagrant  friends 

of  the  unblushing  club  at  Tony's ,  and  from 

the  testimony  and  confession  of  abundance  of  the 

modest  society  at  's,   besides  some  of  the 

ladies  who  have  intermeddled  so  lately — I  do 
not  say  so  decently— in  the  affair  as  to  be  partly 
the  occasion  of  this  very  chapter,  and  of  all  the 
parts  of  it ;  of  whom  my  wonderful  concern  for 
their  fame  gives  me  leave  to  say  no  more.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  they  would  for  the  future 
be  as  careful  of  their  own  characters  as  I  am. 

I  am  sorry,  after  all  I  have  said  upon  this 
filthy  subject,  to  observe  that  here  arc  yet  no 
want  of  advocates  to  defend  the  practice  ;  though 
I  must  add,  that  there  is  a  perfect  sterility  of 
argument — or,  at  least,  reasonable  arguments— 
to  support  their  defence  of  it. 

What  they  say  amounts  to  so  little,  and  that 
little  is  so  scandalous  in  its  nature,  and  sits  so  ill 
upon  the  tongues  of  men  of  virtue  and  modera- 
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tion,  much  less  men  of  Christianity  and  religion 
that  I  blush  for  them  and  conceal  it.  Nothing 
requires  a  more  just  and  severe  censure,  except 
it  be  the  action  they  would  defend  by  it. 

To  say  they  cannot  refrain  is  to  confess  a 
frailty  which  papists  and  popish  votaries  despise 
and  pretend  to  make  light  of,  nay,  which  pagans 
and  mahometans  overcome  by  the  power  of  their 
religion.  The  nuns  dedicated  to  Christ,  and  to 
such  and  such  saints,  undertake  to  preserve  an 
entire  chastity,  and  the  religious  orders  of  monks 
and  friars  do  the  same ;  the  clergy  universally 
make  no  difficulty  of  it,  and  this  for  the  length 
of  their  whole  lives.  And  shall  protestants  not 

be  ashamed  to  say  they  cannot  for  so 

little  a  time  and  so  just  an  occasion?  It  is  a 
most  shameful  necessity  they  are  under ;  if  the 
fact  be  true,  they  ought,  as  I  said  in  another 
case,  take  physic,  use  medicine,  and  strive  by 
justifiable  methods  to  abate  the  acrimony  of 
their  blood,  bringing  themselves  into  a  rule  of 
regimen  of  diet,  that  they  may  remove  the  cause 
and  enable  them  to  command  their  raging  de 
sires  by  weakening  the  desire  itself. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  luxurious 
living,  eating  and  drinking,  what  we  call  rich 
diet,  high  sauces,  strong  wines,  and  other  in 
centives,  are  great  occasions  of  vice,  are  provo 
catives  and  raisers  of  other  and  more  scandalous 
appetites  ;  the  blood  is  heated  and  fired,  and  the 
spirits  are  inflamed ;  nature  is  elevated  and 
prompted,  and  then  we  plead  and  argue  what  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  so  much  as  to  name,  and 
would  blush  to  do  at  another  time. 

This  luxury  is  not  only  a  sin  in  its  own  na 
ture,  but  it  is  a  strong  motive  to  other  sins ;  it 
js  the  devil  at  our  elbow,  prompting  and  exciting, 
and  we  ought  to  avoid  the  cause  as  we  would 
obey  the  Scripture,  which  says,  "Flee  youthful 
lusts."  The  reason  is  given  in  the  very  same 
verse,  for  they  "war  against  the  soul;"  they 
raise  a  tumult  in  the  man,  they  arm  his  vices 
against  his  reason,  and  procure  him  enemies, 
even  from  within,  that  are  too  hard  for  him ;  in 
short,  they  raise  the  devil,  which  he  cannot  lay. 

It  is  an  undeniable  maxim,  that  a  luxurious 
appetite  in  eating  and  drinking  raises  an  ungo- 
verned  appetite  in  other  pleasures  ;  nature  obeys 
its  own  laws  ;  great  takings  in  must  have  great 
goings  out ;  gross  feeding  and  strong  rich  taking 
in  of  diet  must  have  evacuations  in  proportion  ; 
if  there  is  an  acrimony  in  the  blood,  there  is  a 
physical  application  necessary  in  its  course ; 
great  digestures  must  have  strong  emetics ; 
there  must  be  evacuations  of  one  sort  or  other. 

Now  a  vitiated  appetite  of  one  kind  is  the 
effect  of  a  vitiated  gorging  the  appetite  on  the 
other ;  and  the  gross  feeding  occasions  gross  de 
sires;  on  the  other  hand,  to  restrain  and  limit 
the  appetite  in  eating  and  drinking,  is  the  only 
way  to  get  a  complete  victory  over  our  own  cor- 
uption. 

A  mortified  mind,  therefore,  a  soul  resolved 
not  to  be  overcome,  or  to  be  drawn  aside  of  its 
own  lusts,  and  enticed,  but  resolved  to  mortify 
the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  would  re 
strain  itself  voluntarily,  and  subdue  all  the  occa 
sions  of  the  crime.  Certainly  high  feeding  is  the 
original  of  high  vices,  and  brings  the  worst  in- 
conveniences  of  this  kind  upon  the  man.  Hence 


fastings  were  introduced  in  the  primitive  churches, 
and  mortifications,  in  order  to  bring  under  the 
body  and  bring  the  flesh  into  subjection  :  and 
they  are  practised  among  the  most  devoqt  of  the 
popish  recluses  to  this  time,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  restrain  natural  inclination,  and  they  do 
find  them  effectual ;  the  abating  the  quantity  of 
animal  food,  the  pungent  particles  of  which 
sharpen  the  blood,  press  upon  the  nerves,  and 
give  an  ungoverned  vigour  to  the  spirits,  is  cer 
tainly  the  way,  and  an  effectual  way,  to  reduce 
the  corruptions  to  the  government  both  of  rea 
son  and  religion. 

If  this  devil  cannot  be  cast  out  but  by  prayer 
and  fasting,  then  prayer  and  fasting  must 'be 
practised  ;  for  the  evil  spirit  must  be  cast  out, 
and  the  strong  man  must  be  dispossessed. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  upon  a  religious  account 
only,  and  to  reduce  us  to  the  rank  of  Christians, 
but  indeed  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  before  us 
to  bring  us  to  a  due  exercise  of  our  reason,  and 
to  act  like  men,  that  we  may  not  live  like  human 
beasts,  without  all  government,  and  without  any 
subjection  to  the  dominion  of  our  reason. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  way  to  take  off  that 
piteous  plea,  viz.,  that  they  cannot  restrain 
themselves.  To  act  reasonably  would  be  to  re 
strain  ourselves ;  and  those  that  really  cannot 
so  restrain  themselves  grant  that  they  have  not 
the  exercise  of  their  reason.  If  due  mortifica 
tions  were  practised,  the  difficulty  of  restraining 
themselves  would  be  taken  away  in  the  parti 
cular  case  I  am  speaking  of,  and  the  inclination 
would  not  be  able  to  conquer  the  aversion,  for 
there  must  certainly  be  something  shocking  to 
nature  in  the  thing  itself;  and  there  wants  no 
thing  but  a  decay  of  the  ferment  in  the  blood  to 
make  the  victory  easy,  and  to  bring  the  enemy 
to  be  subdued. 

And  to  add  to  this  physical  resolution  the  me 
thods  of  diet,  why  should  not  both  men  and  wo 
men  tie  themselves  by  solemn  vows,  promises, 
and  religious  resolutions,  to  keep  themselves 
within  bounds  ?  Perhaps  then  they  would  assist 
one  another  in  the  peiformance.  Why  do  not 
protestants,  as  well  as  papists,  enter  into  vows  of 
continence?  No  doubt  if  they  would  be  assist 
ant  to  one  another  to  break  those  charms  of 
hell,  those  filters  and  bewitchings,  which  are  cer 
tainly  the  attacks  of  the  devil,  they  might  break 
them. 

Did  they  do  this  they  would  fortify  one  an 
other  in  the  ways  of  virtue  ;  and  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  to  be  drawn  into  crime ;  a  threefold  cord 
is  not  easily  broken,  and  here  is  a  threefold  help : 
As,  1,  a  conviction  that  you  ought  to  perform  it ; 
2,  a  solemn  vow  to  engage  the  performance ; 
and,  3,  mutual  assistance  both  in  the  vow  and  in 
the  resolution  to  pay  it. 

I  would  hope  that  this  vile  practice  is  carried 
on  among  us  rather  for  want  of  knowing  how 
offensive  it  is  than  for  want  of  power  to  resolve 
a  performance,  and  to  engage  the  mind  in  it. 
Custom  has  made  the  vice,  however  odious  in 
itself,  so  natural  to  us,  that  there  are  thousands 
of  people  among  us  at  this  time,  who,  if  you 
should  ask  about  it,  would  readily  answer  with  a 
surprise,  I  profess  "  I  never  thought  it  had  been 
an  offence." 

Men  go  into  it  eagerly  without  consideration. 
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Nature  gives  faint  checks  to  the  mind  ;  for  even 
nature,  left  entirely  to  itself,  would  yet  have  some 
reluctance,  and  would  a  little  recoil  at  the  unna 
tural  action.  But  the  men  are  used  to  it ;  there 
is  no  express  law  against  it ;  they  see  no  notice 
taken  of  it  in  the  Scripture,  or  in  any  subsequent 
institutions;  they  are  under  no  restraint*  of  that 
kind ;  and  where  should  they  then  be  restrained, 
and  by  what  ? 

Ignorance,  then,  of  the  nature  of  the  offence 
renders  the  man  in  danger  of  committing  it. 
The  custom  of  the  country  he  lives  in  is  a  terri 
ble  plea,  and  he  is  too  apt  to  cleave  to  it  and 
venture  upon  the  custom ;  he  knows  no  law 
against  it,  and  therefore  sees  no  crime,  no  breach 
of  any  law,  in  the  committing  it. 

How  weak,  is  corrupted  nature  not  to  see  the 
scandal  of  so  really  odious  and  filthy  a  practice, 
and  how  far  is  this  ignorance  from  being  an  ex 
cuse.  It  is  indeed  a  sin  of  ignorance,  but  then 
it  is  a  criminal  ignorance  too,  and  so  it  makes 
no  excuse  for,  but  aggravates  the  charge,  as 
murder  committed  in  drunkenness  is  an  aggra 
vated  murder. 

To  be  ignorant  of  a  thing  that  nature  dictates 
is  shutting  the  eyes  against  natural  light,  resist 
ing  the  most  powerful  motive  that  can  be  found 
opposing  it.  Why  do  not  such  people  open 
their  eyes  ?  Nature  assists  them  to  do  it ;  but 
the  debauched  inclination  will  fully  close  them  ; 
so  that  the  ignorance  is  really  as  criminal  as  the 
action. 

Saint  Francis,  if  you  will  believe  the  writers 
of  his  history,  was  particularly  persecuted  with 
wicked  and  raging  inclinations  to  women  ;  and 
the  devil,  who,  by  the  way,  knows  how  to  prompt 
us  in  that  particular  article,  where  nature  is 
weakest  and  most  inclined  to  yield,  often  laid 
snares  for  him,  and  would  appear  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  beautiful  lady,  or  in  the  appearance 
of  lewd  and  indecent  gestures.  But  to  resist 
him,  and  keep  down  the  rebelling  vice  in  his 
blood,  he  would  fall  upon  his  body  with  the 
scourge  and  the  discipline.  "  Ha!  brother  ass," 
says  he,  that  was  the  best  title  he  could  give  his  j 
carcass,  "  do  you  want  correction  ?  Is  your  bloqd 
so  hot  still  ?"  Then  he  would  fast  forty  hour? 
and  all  the  while  whip  and  tear  himself  with  a 
wire  scourge  till  he  made  the  blood  come. 

Be  the  history  true  or  not,  the  moral  is  good. 
The  unmortified  pampered  carcass  is  the  real 
fund  of  all  these  raging,  tyrannizing  inclinations, 
which  we  make  our  simple  excuses  for  doing 
sordid  things ;  and  though  I  do  not  prescribe 
disciplines  and  fastings,  by  way  of  meritorious 
mortification  in  this  case,  us  the  papists  do  ;  yet 
I  must  tell  my  guilty  reader  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  case  to  reduce  the  (carcass) 
body  into  a  due  subjection  to  (the  soul)  reason  ; 
and  he  that  cannot  otherwise  conquer  an  out 
rageous  appetite,  ought  and  must  use  the  proper 
methods  to  reduce  it ;  the  cause  must  be  taken 
away  that  the  effect  may  erase. 

A  man  who  not  only  has  a  rational  soul,  but 
ha*  the  powers  and  faculties  of  it,  viz.  his  under 
standing  and  will  in  their  due  exercise,  should  be 
ashamed  to  say  he  cannot  restrain  this  or  that 
corrupt  affection ;  the  affections  are  certainly 
regimented  in  a  subordinate  station  in  the  soul, 
and  are  placed  in  subjection  to  the  understanding. 


He  that  gives  them  leav«  to  advance  beyond  their 
appointment,  suffers  his  soul  to  be  hurried  down 
the  stream  of  the  affections,  is  so  fur  divested  of 
himself,  and  out  of  his  own  government,  and 
ought  to  use  rational  means  to  recover  the  ex 
ercise  of  his  reason,  and  to  give  those  upstart 
tumultuous  things,  called  the  affections,  a  due  and 
severe  check. 

This  doctrine  of  discipline  and  mortification, 
how  much  soever  it  may  look  like  popery,  is  not 
withstanding  a  roost  absolutely  necessary  thing 
in  the  life  of  a  man  of  sense  ;  and  though  I  am 
not  talking  of  it  here  as  a  religious  exeicise,  at 
least  not  in  the  manner  and  on  the  principle  of 
merit,  as  the  papists  practise  it;  yet  I  must  own, 
it  is  the  most  effectual  means  to  answer  the  end 
in  such  cases  as  these. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  affections,  which  arc  the 
grossest  part  of  the  man,  are  up  in  arms ;  if  this 
mob  is  raised  in  his  soul,  for  such  it  ir,  the  militia 
must  be  raised  to  suppress  them ;  violence  must 
be  suppressed  by  violence ;  the  torrent  must  be 
checked,  and  the  man  be  reduced  to  the  govern 
ment  of  himself,  and  brought  into  good  order  by 
proper  powers;  for  as  it  is  (in  short)  a  tumult  iii 
his  soul,  and  a  rebellion  against  the  just  domi 
nion  of  his  reason,  so  he  must  use  the  ine.ins 
nature  has  put  into  his  hand  to  quash  and  sup* 
press  the  rebellion,  and  chain  them  down  like 
galley-slaves  to  the  oar,  to  humble  and  mortify 
them. 

The  allegory  is  good ;  it  is  the  height  of  the 
animal  spirits  which  occasions  all  the  exorbitances 
in  the  affections,  and  those  heats  are  to  be  abated 
by  austerities  and  discipline.  Nature  calls  for  it, 
whether  religion  calls  for  it  or  no  ;  it  is  a  poli 
tical  as  well  as  a  physical  method ;  prudence 
will  direct ;  and  any  physician,  if  you  were  ho 
nestly  to  tell  him  your  case,  would  take  it  as  a 
disease  in  the  blood,  an  inflammation  and  fever 
in  the  head  or  elsewhere,  and  would  prescribe 
you  just  such  physic,  such  abstinence,  and  such 
mortifications  as  I  mention,  as  the  be>t  medicine 
for  it  as  a  distemper. 

I  am  the  longer  upon  this  subject  of  absti 
nence  and  mortification  in  this  place,  because 
the  pretence  in  this  article  is,  the  strength  of 
inclination  is  too  great,  and  that  we  cannot  com 
plete  it,  though  it  ought  rather  to  be  said,  ivdl 
not.  Now,  were  it  really  true  that  they  could 
not  reduce  and  conquer  the  inclination  by  the 
force  of  ordinary  resolution,  then  the  reducing 
the  principle  of  it  is  the  next  sure  and  effectual 
method.  Water  may,  if  the  quantity  be  suffi 
cient,  conquer  and  put  out  a  fire  ;  but  removing 
the  combustibles,  taking  away  the  fuel,  is  a  never- 
failing  method  ;  the  first  may  do  it,  but  the  last 
must  do  it.  No  fire  burns  upon  itself;  that  which 
we  call  burning,  is  nothing  but  penetrating  nnd 
dividing  the  particles  of  matter ;  if  the  matter 
be  removed,  there  is  nothing  to  separate,  nothing 
to  operate  upon,  and  the  fire  goes  out  of  course. 

The  like  plea  for  mortifications  holds  good  in 
most  of  the  other  cases  I  have  mentioned  in  this 
work  ;  for  should  we  trace  all  the  raging  excesses 
which  I  have  touched  at  in  the  former  pait  of 
this  work  to  their  true  original,  we  should  find 
much  of  it  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  our 
living  in  England  ;  I  mean  as  to  eating  and 
drinking.  What  is  the  reason  we  have  so  many 
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people  die  of  fevers  here  more  than  in  any  othe 
part  of  the  world  ?  and  that,  every  year  or  two 
we  have  what  we  call  a  new  distemper,  whicl 
carries  off  so  many  that  at  those  seasons  th 
weekly  bills  in  London  rise  up  to  six  hundred  o 
seven  hundred  a  week  ?  Why  is  the  small-pox 
so  fatal,  and  particularly  among  the  gentry  am 
persons  of  distinction,  but  because  of  the  ex 
cesses  of  eating  and  drinking,  in  which,  as  we! 
as  in  the  nature  of  what  we  eat  and  drink,  we  g< 
beyond  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

The  same  reason  is  to  be  given  for  other  things 
the  same  excesses  ferment  the  biood,  raise  thi 
spirits,  and  produce  all  the  immoderate  scanda 
lous  things  which  I  have  been  complaining  of 
and  which  there  is  so  much  reason  to  complain 
of  among  us ;  in  which  the  Turks  and  savages 
appear  to  act  more  like  men  of  reason  than 
we  do. 

Their  way  of  living  is  not  so  high ;  their  blooc 
does  not  boil  with  the  same  intemperate  heats 
consequently  their  abstinence  is  not  so  much  a 
virtue  ;  but  I  must  add  too,  that  our  incontinence 
is  the  more  a  vice  ;  'tis  a  crime  occasioned  by  a 
crime  ;  and  we  ought  to  use  temperance  first  in 
our  diet,  and  then  we  shall,  with  the  more  ease, 
practise  temperance  in  other  things. 

The  crime  of  Sodom,  however  unnatural  the 
vices  are  which  they  practised,  is  laid  all  upon 
a  cause,  which  was  of  the  same  kind  with  ours, 
pride  and  idleness  and  fulness  of  bread.  By 
which  I  understand  that  their  lascivious  wicked 
ness  proceeded  from  their  luxurious  diet ;  sloth 
and  gluttony  enraged  their  blood;  and  they  sat 
upon  the  high  places  to  do  evil. 

Our  fulness  of  bread  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  a  great  assistant  to  our  immoderate  appetite 
another  way ;  for  this  high  feeding  gives  high 
spirits,  and  these  prompt  to  all  exorbitant  crimes. 
Excess  of  the  animal  spirits  fill  and  fire  the  blood, 
and  when  those  heats  rage,  then  the  head  con 
trives  wickedness,  i  need  not  speak  it  plainer, 
the  case  is  easily  understood.  Nothing  can  bring 
us  to  a  life  of  moderation  in  our  pleasures  like  a 
life  of  temperance  and  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking. 

But  I  come  from  the  cause  to  the  crime,  and 
must  say  a  word  or  two  more  to  that. 

Among  all  the  brutish  circumstances  of  it,  this 
is  one,  that  it  is  an  action  stripped  of  all  modest 
pretences,  all  tolerable  excuses ;  as  it  is  a  mere 
act  of  pollution,  so  there  is  not  one  word  to  be 
said  to  extenuate  it ;  the  man  can  only  say,  that 
he  does  it  as  an  excursion  of  mere  sensuality,  or 
a  gratification  to  the  flesh.  There  can  be  no  end 
in  it,  or  reason  for  it,  that  can  be  so  much  as 
named  without  blushing.  The  woman  is  with 
child,  that  is  supposed.  It  is  known,  and  she 
acknowledges  it.  What,  then,  can  be  said  on  that 
side?  The  end  of  the  conjugal  act  is  already 
answered;  wherefore  does  he  come  near  her? 
It  is  only  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  vice,  only 
to  gratify  his  frailest  part,  to  please  himself,  or, 
as  the  Scripture  says,  "  To  fulfil  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh." 

This  is  an  end  so  base,  so  mean,  so  absurd, 
that  no  Christian  man  can  plead  it  in  excuse ; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  other  excuse  for  it ;  in  short,  it  is  a  mere 
shameless  use  of  a  woman  to  abate  the  heat  of 


his  spirits,  and  cool  his  blood;  it  is  making  a 
necessary-house  of  his  wife,  and  nothing  more  or 
less ;  and  that  indeed  is  a  sordid  thing,  so  much 
as  in  the  suggestion  of  it ;  it  is  adding  scandal  to 
the  crime,  covering  it  without  a  cover ;  there  is 
no  excuse  can  be  made  for  it,  no  tolerable  name 
be  given  to  it  (that  I  can  find  at  least)  but  this 
of  matrimonial  whoredom,  according  to  my  title. 
Let  us  then  think  of  reforming  this  scandalous 
practice ;  let  us  look  at  it  in  a  due  perspective, 
in  a  clear,  open  light.  If  any  one  thing  can  with 
modesty  be  said  in  defence  of  it,  let  us  hear  it ; 
if  not,  if  it  is  to  be  only  confessed  as  a  crime,  let 
it  be  forsaken  as  a  crime.  What  cannot  be 
defended,  ought  to  be  reformed:  what  every 
one  is  ashamed  to  speak  for,  none  should  be 
ashamed  to  forsake. 

I  could  offer  some  examples  upon  this  subject, 
but  they  are  of  such  a  coarse  kind  that  it  is  too 
foul  to  mention ;  there  is  no  entering  into  the 
particulars  ;  it  would  offend  the  ears  of  all  those 
that  have  the  least  pretence  to  modesty.  Some 
of  our  worthy  neighbours  will,  indeed,  on  this 
very  score,  pass  unreproved,  and  the  filthy  cir 
cumstances  not  be  animadverted  upon  because 
they  cannot  be  mentioned ;  but  it  is  so,  it  cannot 
je  helped,  so  they  must  escape. 

I  have  the  honour  to  converse  with  some  gen 
tlemen  so  abstemious,  that  they  are  able  to  clear 
.hemselves  of  this  charge;  and  it  is  to  their 
lonour  that  I  mention  it ;  though,  but  in  general, 

Sir  W— —   G and  his  lady  have   treated 

one  another  til  ways  with  such  justice  and  with 
such  reserve  in  this  case,  that  as  soon  as  ever 
.he  lady  has  found  herself  with  child,  she  always 
odged  in  apartments  by  herself  till  she  was 
delivered,  and  the  like  at  other  seasons,  that  no 
occasion  might  offer,  where  there  was  so  much 
ove,  to  have  any  excess. 

Nor  has  this  modest  custom  been  so  much  a 
tranger  to  our  ancestors  as  it  seems  to  have 
>een  to  us,  a  truth  not  at  all  to  our  advantage  ; 
his  was,  without  doubt,  the  original  of  that  good 
justom  among  persons  of  quality,  and  of  any 
olerable  fortunes,  to  have  separate  apartments, 
he  gentleman's  lodgings  and  the  lady's  being 
eparate,  so  that,  when  decency  required,  they 
went  from  one  another  for  a  while  till  proper 
imes  returned,  and  made  lodging  together  rea- 
onable  again. 

It  is  true  middling  families  have  not  this 
:onvenience,  and  cannot  keep  separate  lodgings 
urnished  for  one  another  ;  it  may  be  said  of  such, 
ndeed,  that  they  have  the  greater  exercise  for 
heir  virtue,  because  they  are  obliged  always  to 
odge  together.  But  how  great  soever  the 
xercise  is,  and  how  difficult  soever  to  be  put  in 
iractice,  still,  as  it  is  a  virtue,  it  ought  to  be 
trictly  observed ;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  can  any 
man  be  said  to  live  a  life  of  virtue  that  neglects  it. 

The  rest  is  all  prostitution  ;  nay,  it  is  worse, 
;  is  unnatural,  it  is  a  kind  of  lesser  sodomy,  for 
doubt  not  but  Sodom's  sins,  the  foundation  of 
vhich  was  laid,  as  I  have  observed,  in  high 
eeding,  emphatically  expressed  in  the  sacred 
ext  by  "  fulness  of  bread,"  so  the  consequences 
roke  out  in  divers  other  excesses  besides  that 
ne  detestable  crime  which  bears  the  name  and 
eproach  of  the  place  to  this  day.  Their  gorged 
tomachs  discovered  themselves,  no  doubt,  in  all 
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the  excesses  of  a  provoked  appetite  and  an 
inflamed  blood;  and  it  is  so,  in  like  cases,  to  this 
day. 

We  have  a  testimony  of  this  in  all  places,  and, 
I  may  say,  in  all  ages  of  the  world :  the  high 
!  feeders  are  the  high  livers;  excess  of  wine  is 
described  in  Scripture  to  produce  excess  of  vice, 
and  tlie  fin;  of  nature  burns  in  proportion  to  the 
fuel.  Hence  the  Italians,  a  nation  who  revel  in 
all  the  varieties  of  luxury,  such  as  rich  wines, 
luscious  fruits,  high  sauces,  pickles,  preserves, 
sweetmeats,  and  perfumes,  to  an  excess,  how  do 
the  hellish  fires  rage  in  them.  How  do  they  run 
out  to  all  the  extremes  of  criminal  riot,  even  to 
that  fury  of  love  called  jealousy,  and  this  often 
enffmg  in  blood.  How  do  they  dwell  in  wan. 
tonness  and  lasciviousness,  and  carry  it  on  to  all 
the  most  unnatural  extremes  of  the  dead  lake 
itself,  and  this  not  only  now,  but  in  the  Romans' 
time  also  it  was  the  like. 

At  the  same  time  the  more  moderate  feeding 
nations  round  them  are  in  proportion  less 
outrageous  in  their  vice,  and  whether  it  be  from 
any  principle  of  virtue  or  no,  they  are  so  by  the 
mere  consequence  of  things ;  they  live  more 
sparingly,  and  their  blood  is  kept  lower,  not 
always  inflamed  (as  is  the  case  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  the  world)  ;  they  are  forbid  wine,  which 
to  these  northern  climates  is  the  fuel  of  outrageous 
actions,  and  leads  to  innumerable  crimes. 

How  easily,  then,  is  this  scandalous  excess  to 
be  cured.  They  have  very  little  regard  to 
modesty,  to  the  demands  of  their  reason  or  of 
religion,  who  will  not  reduce  themselves  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  in  order  to  mortify  such 
criminal  desires  as  these  ;  if  a  little  abatement 
of  wine,  or  of  strong,  nourishing,  and  rich  diets, 
and  feeding  more  sparingly,  would  do  it,  they 
must  have  no  desire  to  live  within  bounds,  like 
Christians  and  like  men,  who  will  not  abate  a 
little  at  the  trencher,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
abate  in  another  place. 

Gluttony  and  drunkenness  are  too  near  akin 
to  the  debaucheries  of  love,  as  they  may  well  be 
styled,  not  to  be  called  the  parents  of  the  vice. 
If  you  restrain  the  original,  you  cut  off  the  sequent 
crime ;  if  the  springs  are  cut  off,  the  streams 
will  soon  fail ;  if  the  fountains  are  stopped,  the 
rivers  will  soon  be  dry:  and  they  that  will  not 
suffer  so  small  a  mortification  as  the  denying 
themselves  a  little  in  the  excesses  of  the  table 
and  the  bottle  in  order  to  abate  some  of  the  more 
criminal  excesses  in  the  other  place,  loudly  tell 
us  they  are  in  love  with  the  crime,  that  they 
are  pleased  with  the  vice  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
that  they  cannot  restrain  themselves,  but  that, 
delighting  in  the  vile  part,  they  do  no  not  desire 
to  restrain  themselves,  or  to  be  restrained-,  that 
they  will  not  remove  the  fuel,  lest  the  fire  should 
abate.  Thus  one  excess  follows  another :  a 
debauchery  of  one  kind  follows  the  debauchery  of 
another  ;  the  matrimonial  whoredom  follows  the 
drunkenness  and  the  gluttony  by  the  same 
necessity,  and  as  naturally,  as  the  consequence 
follows  the  cause  ;  the  influx  occasions  the  efflux, 
and  the  man  is  but  the  same ;  he  is  a  volunteer 
in  both,  a  willing  servant  to  the  devil,  and 
desires  not  to  be  delivered  from  the  pleasing 
necessity. 

1  am  the  longer  upon  it  here,  as  I  said  before, 


because,  indeed,  it  is  the  same  thing  in  all  the 
other  wicked  things  1  have  mentioned  in  this 
work.  Whence  comes  all  the  indecent  lawful 
things  we  have  been  talking  of  but  from  this  sin 
of  Sodom,  viz.,  fulness  of  bread?  While  the 
stomach  is  gorged  with  animal  food,  of  which  no 
nation  in  the  world  feeds  like  us,  while  the 
blood  is  filled  with  these  pungent  particles,  and 
the  veins  swelled  with  animal  spirits,  no  wonder 
the  seminal  vessels  are  over-full,  and  summon 
the  man  to  a  dismission  or  evacuation,  even  at 
price  of  his  virtue,  of  his  conscience,  and  of  his 
reason. 

Let  them  that  are  truly  desirous  to  prevent 
this  unhappy  eruption  of  consequences  begin  in 
the  right  place;  abate  the  first  mischief;  let 
them  remove  the  causing  evil,  and  the  conse 
quent  evil  will  die  of  course. 

A  mortification  of  the  palate  would  be  an 
effectual  reformation  upon  the  life :  by  a  due 
regimen  of  diet  we  might  bring  ourselves  to  be  a 
reformed  regular  nation,  and  1  see  no  other  way 
ever  to  bring  it  to  pass. 

We  are  ruined  in  our  morals  by  lawful  things  ; 
the  excesses  in  our  lawful  enjoyments  make 
them  criminal ;  even  our  needful  supplies  of  life 
are  the  ruin  of  life.  We  not  only  dig  our  graves 
with  our  teeth  by  mingling  our  diseases  with  our 
food,  nourishing  distemper  and  life  together,  but 
we  even  eat  our  way  into  eternity,  and  damn  our 
souls  with  our  teeth ;  gnawing  our  way  through 
the  doors  of  the  devil's  castle  with  our  teeth. 
In  a  word,  the  drunkard  may  be  well  said  to 
drink  himself  to  the  devil ;  the  nice  eating  glut 
ton  feeds  and  fattens  himself  up  for  the  devil's 
slaughter-house,  because  one  vice  feeds  another 
till  they  are  made  ripe  for  hell  by  the  distracted 
use  of  lawful  and  laudable  things  ;  making  law 
ful  and  even  necessary  things  criminal,  and  sow 
ing  the  seeds  of  vice  in  the  ordinary  ploughing* 
of  mere  nature. 

How  usefully  might  we  apply  this  to  our  par* 
ticular  friends,  of  whom  so  many  will  strive  to 

blush  when  they  read  it.  A  L ,  Esq., 

had  never  been  a  whore-master  if  he  had  not 
dined  so  often  at  Pun  tack's  ;  nor  had  good  and 

grave  Sir  L W visited  Tabby  H by 

moonlight,  if  he  had  not  dwelt  so  many  dark 
evenings  at  Brown's ;  so  he  goes  from  the  bottle 
to  the  bawdy-house,  in  which  the  man  may  be 
said  only  to  act  nature,  and  pursue,  as  all  the 
world  does,  the  direct  course  of  cause  and  conse 
quence. 

If  G W will  cease  to  make  his  house 

a  stews,  his  marriage-bed  a  pollution,  and  bring 
his  modest  wife  to  a  necessity  of  turning  her 
slipper  the  wrong  side  upward  at  him,  if  he  will 
be  able  to  give  a  better  excuse  for  his  matrimo 
nial  whoredom  than  that  he  cannot  help  it,  let 
him  cease  to  eat  three  hours  together  at  break 
fast,  let  him  not  gorge  at  noon  tiil  he  falls  asleep 
at  the  table,  or  drink  at  night  till  he  lies  under 
it ;  let  him  read  '  Cornaro  of  Venice,'  and  live 
upon  two  ounces  and  five  drachms  a  day,  and 
half-a-pint  of  wine  in  three  days.  I  will  answer 
for  it,  his  wife  shall  not  lock  herself  up  for  fear  of 
coming  to  bed  to  a  fury,  nor  swear  the  peace 
against  him  to  get  him  bound  to  the  behaviour  of 
a  Christian,  for  fear  of  being  murdered  in  the 
lawful  method  of  man  and  wife. 
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Madmen  by  day  will  bo  roadmen  by  night ; 
they  that  have  no  government  of  themselves  one 
way,  how  should  they  have  it  another  way?  I 
expect  it  will  be  objected  here,  that  the  nations 
which  I  have  named,  such  as  the  Turks  and 
Moors,  though  they  drink  no  wine,  and  do  not 
feed,  as  we  do,  upon  flesh,  yet  are  as  wicked  and 
vicious  as  other  people. 

That  these  nations  are  vicious  may  be  true  ; 
and  having  no  laws  of  conscience  or  religion  to 
restrain  them,  they  are,  no  doubt,  much  the 
worse.  But  yet  I  deny  one  part,  viz.,  that  they 
are  so  privately  wicked,  so  lawfully  lewd,  as  I 
call  it,  as  we  are  ;  they  have  their  many  wives, 
as  they  will,  but  not  so  much  conjugal  lewdness 
as  I  believe  we  have,  and  I  have  many  reasons 
to  think  so. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  indeed  one,  but 
have  I  not  given  twenty  instances  of  matrimonial 
whoredom  in  the  compass  of  this  work  ?  Is  not 
the  common  ordinary  course  of  our  married 
loose  ones  a  series  of  most  scandalous  doings, — 
such,  and  of  such  kind,  as  the  Mahometans  and 
savages,  who  have  no  guide  but  nature,  no  check 
but  the  aversions  of  common  sense,  would  abhor  ? 
Of  the  same  nature  with  this,  is  that  of  a  man 
coming  to  his  wife  after  child-bearing,  and  before 
her  body  be  sufficiently  cleansed  from  its  natural 
impurities,  before  the  seasons  set.  apart  for  her 
proper  purgations  are  finished.  This  is  an  arti 
cle  to  be  lightly  touched  too,  because,  forsooth, 
we  will  not  bear  to  be  spoken  plainly  to  of  the 
things  which  we  yet  are  openly  and  shamelessly 
guilty  of. 

This  is  one  of  the  breaches  mankind  make  in 
their  ordinary  practice,  not  upon  the  laws  of 
decency  only,  but  upon  the  law  of  nature ;  for 
the  separation  is  evidently  directed  by  the  law 
of  nature;  it  is  dictated  from  the  first  principles 
of  that  knowledge  which  the  most  ignorant  are 
furnished  with  of  themselves. 

The  women,  indeed,  ought  to  be  the  conser 
vators  of  this  law ;  and  as  they  seem  to  have  a 
kind  of  absolute  power  over  themselves  during 
their  ordinary  separations,  they  seem  to  -be  the 
most  chargeable  with  the  breach  of  it,  because 
they  are  not  altogether  so  passive  at  this  time  as 
at  another. 

If  there  is  a  breach  of  modesty  here,  it  is  on 
her  side  chiefly,  and  therefore  the  reproof  is  to 
her,  and  ought  to  be  so  taken  ;  for  it  is  as  noto 
rious  a  charge  upon  her  as  that  of  admitting  a 
man,  upon  promise  of  matrimony,  before  it  was 
formed  into  a  marriage  ;  which,  indeed,  though 
the  aggressing  was  chargeable  upon  the  man,  yet 
the  yielding  or  consenting,  which  was  wholly 
upon  the  woman's  side,  and  in  her  power,  plainly 
makes  her  chargeable  with  the  offence,  makes  it 
all  her  own  act  and  deed  ;  so  it  is  here ;  and 
therefore  it  is  true  that  the  crime  is  her's,  and 
the  reproof  is  upon  her,  and  upon  her  only. 

The  law  of  God,  in  th»5  public  institution  of 
the  Jewish  economy,  states  this  case  with  respect 
to  the  woman's  separation  after  child-bearing  in 
such  a  manner,  as  that  though  the  Jewish  con 
stitutions  being  abolished,  do  not  seem  to  be 
binding  to  us,  yet  they  are  certainly  a  just  rule 
for  us  to  state  a  Christian  regimen  or  government 
from ;  they  are  a  good  standard  to  measure  de 
cency  and  the  laws  of  good  order  by  ;  they  were 


certainly  formed  upon  the  most  perfect  model  of 
justice  and  equity,  perfectly  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  are  binding  in  decency,  if  they 
are  not  absolutely  so  in  conscience,  and  under 
the  usual  penalties,  as  the  rest  of  God's  law  at 
that  time  was. 

Most  of  the  sacred  constitutions  of  the  Jewish 
state  were  enjoined  upon  the  severest  penalty — 
generally  of  death,  being  cut  off  from  the  con 
gregation  of  the  Lord,  &c. ;  and  amongst  those 
things  to  which  those  severities  were  annexed, 
those  which  respected  uncleanness  and  natural 
or  accidental  pollutions,  were  some  of  the  chief, 
such  as  having  the  disease  of  the  leprosy,  issues 
of  blood,  nay,  even  eating  leavened  bread  in  the 
seven  days  of  the  passover ;  counterfeitinglthe 
sacred  oil  and  the  sacred  perfume  were  punished 
with  death,  "that  soul  was  to  be  cut  off,"  &c.:  the 
reason  was,  because  it  was  a  despising  the  legis 
lator.  But  when  he  comes  to  enjoin  the  need 
ful  purifications,  and  the  particular  uncleannesses 
which  were  to  be  purged  by  washings  and  sepa 
rations,  as  also  for  the  eating  of  blood,  the  rea 
sons  are  given  in  plain  words  ;  God  speaks  them 
himself;  —  "I  have  separated  you  from  other 
people  that  ye  should  be  mine,  and  ye  shall  be 
holy  unto  me,"  as  in  Exodus,  chap,  xii;  and  Levi 
ticus,  chap,  xv  and  xvii;  and  several  other  places. 

Now,  if  these  legal  purifications  were  ap 
pointed  only  that  the  people  might  be  a  more 
exactly  clean  and  sanctified  people  than  the 
other  nations  about  them,  the  reason  holds, 
though  the  sanction  of  that  particular  constitu 
tion  is  ceased,  as  in  other  cases ;  for  example, 
the  law  for  the  man  who  had  trespassed  upon 
his  neighbour,  cheated  or  deceived  him,  was 
made  to  appoint  a  sacrifice  to  atone  for  the 
crime,  and  restitution  for  the  trespass ;  the 
crime  is  still  the  same,  though  the  manner  of 
making  an  atonement  for  it  is  ceased. 

The  uncleanness  is  the  same  whether  the  law 
be  in  force  or  no.  By  the  Mosaic  institution, 
the  woman  was  to  perform  her  separation — or, 
what  was  then  called  a  purification — a  certain 
time ;  upon  her  bringing  forth  a  male  child,  she 
performed  an  exact  quarantine,  viz.,  three  and 
thirty  days,  and  seven  days ;  and  for  a  female 
child  she  was  obliged  to  perform  a  double  qua 
rantine,  namely,  sixty  and  six  days,  and  fourteen 
days  ;  during  which  time  the  man  was  not  to  be 
suffered  to  come  near  her,  or  so  much  as  to  touch 
her,  upon  the  severest  penalties,  as  above. 

Now,  not  to  insist  upon  the  legal  purifications 
of  that  strict  law  enjoined  from  above,  and  which 
had  such  solid  reasons  given  for  it,  yet  the  law 
of  nature,  upon  which  all  that  part,  is  originally 
founded,  is  the  same.  You  may  say  the  neglect 
of  it  is  not  a  mortal  sin,  or  that  deserves  death. 
But  you  cannot  say  it  is  not  a  pudor,  a  shame 
ful,  an  immodest  thing,  or  that  it  is  not  loath 
some  and  odious,  even  in  its  own  nature;  for  the 
regulation  of  clean  and  unclean,  like  right  and 
wrong,  is  still  the  same,  settled  and  unalterable, 
as  things  established  in  the  law  of  nature,  which 
are  not  altered  by  customs  and  habits,  whether 
good  or  evil. 

It  is  true  that  our  usage  has  reduced  these 
separations  and  purgations  of  the  sex  to  a  month 
or  thirty  days,  which  the  law  of  God  had  fixed 
at  six  weeks,  and  has  made  no  difference  in  the 
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time  of  separation  between  the  circumstances  of 
a  male  or  female  birth  ;  for  all  which  we  give 
physical  reasons,  such  us  generally  satisfy  our , 
scruples  in  those  affairs  :  nor  is  it  my  business  to 
dispute  here  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  altera 
tion,  and  whether  it  is  sufficiently  grounded  ; — 
our  physicians  and  anatomists  are  best  able  to 
answer  for  that  part,  and  I  suppose  can  do  it. 

But  even,  with  all  the  abatement  of  days,  and 
I  doubt  not  it  is  reduced  as  low  as  it  can  be,  yet 
I  say,  with  that  abatement  we  find  it  is  not  ob 
served  ;  our  libertine  age  breaks  through  it  all, 
and  if  it  were  u  fortnight,  would  perhaps  do  the 
same  ;  and  this  is  the  thing  I  complain  of;  and 
for  want  of  which  decency,  or  rather  duty,  peo 
ple  of  this  age  may  be  justly  said  to  deserve  the 
censure  which  a  wise  and  good  man  put  lately 
upon  them,  namely,  that  we  have  not  less  holi 
ness  than  our  ancestors,  nor  less  honesty,  but 
much  more  ;  only  that  he  thought  the  holiness 
and  the  honesty  of  the  days  differed,  and  that 
some  things  would  pass  now  for  holiness  and  for 
honesty  with  us  which  would  not  pass  for  such 
with  our  ancestors. 

This  indeed  may  alter  the  case  very  much, 
and  the  ages  may  differ  in  the  species  when  they 
do  not  differ  in  the  name  of  the  things ;  the 
standard  of  virtue  may  alter  as  the  standard  of 
our  coins  frequently  do  ;  but  the  real  thing,  the 
silver,  and  its  intrinsic  rate  or  value,  alters  not,— 
it  is  always  the  same  and  ever  will  be. 

To  bring  it  down  to  the  case  in  hand.  Virtue 
and  modesty  were  things  our  ancestors  had  to 
value  themselves  upon  in  a  particular  manner  ; 
and  indeed  they  had  a  great  share  of  them,  such 
as  they  might  justly  value  themselves  upon. 
Now  we  may  boast,  I  hope,  of  virtue  and 
honesty  in  quantity  as  much  as  they,  and  I  be 
lieve  we  do  talk  as  loudly  of  it  as  ever  they  did  ; 
but  whether  our  virtue  and  our  honesty  are  of  as 
fine  a  standard  or  not,  I  dare  not  enter  upon  a 
nice  inquiry  into  that  part  for  sundry  good  rea 
sons,  not  so  fit,  perhaps,  to  mention,  as  we  might 
wish  they  were. 

Sometimes  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  baser  alloy 
among  us,  and  that  the  species  is  a  little  altered 
(in  these  ages  of  mirth  and  good  feeding)  ;  I  will 
not  venture  to  say  it  is  not  so.  But  even  in  the 
particular  before  me,  I  have  been  told  our  fore 
fathers  were  stricter  in  their  adhering  to  the 
laws  of  nature  than  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to 
be ;  that  they  abhorred  the  pollutions  that  I 
complain  of,  and  that  they  left  us,  their  poste 
rity,  much  a  sounder  and  healthier  generation  for 
that  very  thing,  perhaps,  than  we  may  leave 
those  that  are  to  come  after  us. 

It  is  a  very  unhappy  case,  that  these  practices 
should  affect  posterity  so  much  as  they  say  they 
do,  because  whether  we  consider  it  so  much  as  we 
might  do  or  not,  I  cannot  doubt  but  our  children 
will  be  touched  in  their  health  and  constitution  a 
little,  if  it  be  but  a  little,  by  the  corrupt  practices 
of  this  lewd  age.  What  we  bring  upon  ourselves 
is  nothing  but  to  ourselves,  and  we  might  be  apt 
to  say,  we  alone  should  suffer  for  it ;  and  it  were 
well  if  it  were  no  otherwise. 

But  to  forfeit  for  our  posterity,  to  entail  dis 
eases  upon  the  blood  of  our  successors,  to  send 
them  into  the  world  with  aching  heads,  rheuma 
tic  joints,  entailed  discuses,  inflamed  blood,  and 


affected  nerves,  and  cause  tnem,  as  we  may  say, 
to  come  weeping  into  the  world,  and  go  groaning 
out  of  it ;  this  would  give  a  considering  mind  a 
pans:  of  remorse,  and  make  us  anticipate  our 
children's  sorrows  a  little  by  sighing  for  them 
sometimes  before  they  are  born. 

Life  at  best  brings  sorrows  enough  with  it, 
and  we  need  not  seem  to  be  concerned  lest  our 
children  should  not  have  their  share  of  them  ; 
they  will  bring  evils  of  that  kind  enough  (and 
fast  enough  too)  upon  themselves;  we  have  no 
need  to  send  them  into  time  with  an  inheritance 
of  crippled  joints  and  aching  bones,  and  take  care 
to  give  them  cause  to  curse  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  as  many  do  every  day. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  the  intemperance  and 
excesses  I  have  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  have 
sometimes  descended  from  line  to  line  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  and  that  many  of 
the  miseries  of  life  are  owing  to  the  infected 
blood  of  those  that  went  before  them.  And  let 
such  people  reflect  seriously  upon  the  number  of 
children  born  into  the  world  in  this  luxurious, 
intemperate,  vicious  age,  and  in  this  city  in  par 
ticular,  who  die  in  the  very  infancy  of  their 
life,  who  coming  into  the  world  loaded  with 
distempers,  the  effect  of  their  parents'  intemper 
ance  and  unnatural  excesses,  struggle  a  few  days 
with  the  unequal  burden  of  life,  and  expire 
under  the  weight  of  it. 

It  is  but  within  a  few  days  that  I  have  seen 
examples  of  this  kind  in  families  within  the 
reach  of  a  little  inquiry.  One  has  four  children 
left  out  of  twenty-four;  another  has  two  out  of 
eighteen ;  another  three  out  of  twenty-two  ;  and 

so  of  many  more  ;  whereas  T C ,  a  man 

of  virtue  and  temperance,  within  the  reach  of 
my  own  acquaintance,  has  had  thirteen  children, 
and  never  buried  one,  but  at  ninety  years  of  age 
sees  them  all  grown  up  men  and  women,  healthy, 
strong,  fruitful,  and  full  of  children  of  their  own. 

G D ,   another   ancient,  grave,   and 

religious  gentleman,  had  but  four  children,  his 
wife  dying  young,  and  himself  living  single  after 
wards  to  a  great  age,  saw  those  four,  being  all 
daughters,  bring  forth  just  eighty  children,  and 
had  at  one  time  one  hundred  and  thirteen  of 
his  children,  grand-children,  and  great-grand 
children  dining  with  him  at  his  table. 

These  are  some  of  the  examples  of  temperance 
and  modesty  which  assist  to  a  strong  constitu 
tion,  whose  vigour  extended  in  tin-  course  of 
nature,  multiplies  much  more  than  the  heats  of 
an  outrageous  flame,  and  leaves  a  tincture  of 
health  and  vigorous  spirits  upon  their  posterity ; 
whereas  a  tainted  soul,  corrupting  the  mast  of 
blood  with  vice  and  lewdness,  brings  a  genera 
tion  of  diseased  and  distempered  animals,  fit  to 
be  sent  to  an  hospital,  cradle  und  all,  and  calling 
for  physicians  and  the  help  of  art,  even  before 
they  can  be  fairly  said  to  live. 

It  is  true  I  do  not  place  all  this  to  the  account 
of  the  two  particular  branches  of  intemperance 
and  excess  only  which  nrc  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  but  to  the  whole  practice  of  immodest 
and  indecent  actions,  the  product  of  extravagant 
desires,  mentioned  in  the  chapters  foregoing ; 
for  being  now  at  the  close  of  the  account  (and  it 
is  time  1  were,  for  it  is  a  black  account  indeed), 
the  application  refers  to  the  whole,  viz.,  the 
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general  immodesty  of  the  day,  as  practised 
among  married  people,  and  pleaded  for,  vindi 
cated,  and  defended,  under  the  cover  and  pro 
tection  of  the  sacred  office,  and  under  the  pre 
tence  of  being  lawful,  because  within  the  bounds 
of  matrimony. 

Nor  do  I  pretend  that  I  have  yet  gone  through 
all  the  branches  of  this  dirty  practice ;  the 
wickedness  is  dispersed  among  a  vast  variety  of 
causes  and  circumstances,  as  it  is  among  abun 
dance  of  people  ;  not  a  back  door,  but  the  cor 
rupt  blood,  the  offspring  of  a  corrupt  race,  sally 
out  at,  and  which  way  soever  you  look,  you  may 
see  daily  new  indecencies,  not  only  acted  but 
contrived,  studied  and  found  out,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  vice,  and  lay  us  open  to  the  scourge 
of  the  satyr. 

It  is  time  to  combat  an  evil  that  is  thus  growing 
upon  us,  and  that  encroaches  under  the  protec 
tion  of  so  many  specious  and  plausible  outsides  : 
one  pleads  nature,  another  law,  another  necessity, 
all  of  them  things  that  have  their  additional 
pretences  as  hard  to  answer  as  the  offenders 
pretend  they  are  to  resist.  It  is  not  easy  to  per 
suade  them  that  they  offend ;  and  if  they  seem 
to  be  convinced  that  they  do,  it  is  yet  with  such 
extenuations,  such  excuses,  and  such  apparent 
inclinations  to  continue  the  practice,  that  there 
is  scarce  room  to  hope  for  any  amendment. 

Could  we  but  conquer  the  avowed  open  de 
fending  these  practices,  it  would  be  a  great  point 
gained;  men  would  cease  to  insist  on  the  justi 
fication  of  it,  or  to  boast  in  the  facts :  could  we 
but  persuade  them  not  to  publish  their  own 
shame,  but  to  cease  valuing  themselves  upon 
what  they  ought  to  blush  at,  this  would  give 
some  room  to  hope  for  a  reformation  of  the  prac 
tice  ;  we  might  promise  ourselves,  that  what 
they  were  once  ashamed  of,  they  might,  perhaps, 
in  time,  think  of  reforming ;  at  least,  it  would 
be  a  step  towards  it.  But  how  shall  we  suppose 

L G ,  of shire,  Esq.,  or  his  eminent 

neighbour  the  j ce,  should  quit  the  crimes 

which  they  meet  without  fail  twice  a  week  to 
contemplate  of,  committing  them  over  again  in 
imagination,  lest  they  should  not  be  guilty 
enough,  and  forming  an  accumulated  guilt  in 
their  souls,  a  guilt  which  few  people  are  wicked 
enough  to  understand,  viz.,  once  in  the  fact  and 
again  in  the  reflection ;  instead  of  repentance, 
committing  the  crime  again  in  the  mind  by 
thinking  it  over  with  delight. 

These  are  proficients  in  the  art  of  sinning, 
that  knowing  how  to  offend  in  the  most  exquisite 
manner,  are  so  far  from  repentance,  that,  if  they 
have  any  regret  at  all,  it  is  that  they  know  not 
how  to  be  more  wicked  than  they  are,  but  re 
joice  over  the  opportunities  they  have,  and  wish 
for  more. 

Rather  than  not  be  wicked,  they  will  run 
lawful  things  up  to  a  criminal  excess,  and  make 
themselves  offenders  when  they  need  not. 

This  is  such  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  crime,  such 
a  fondness  of  doing  evil,  that  I  am  persuaded  the 
devil  does  not  come  up  to ;  the  devil  does  not 
commit  sin  as  a  pleasure,  but  with  other  and 
farther  views,  such  as  affronting  God  his  supreme 
governor,  and  who  he  hates  on  innumerable  ac 
counts  :  ruining  man,  the  subject  of  his  envy ; 
lessening  the  authority  of  heaven,  and  counter. 


acting  divine  Providence  ;  and  such  other  hellish 
ends  and  reasons,  for  which  he  exerts  himself  in 
crime  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  pleasure  the  devil 
takes  in  crime  is  no  otherwise,  but  more  or  less, 
as  it  answers  some  of  these  hellish  designs,  and 
aims  at  more. 

But  my  accurate  friend  the  Squire  

pleases  himself  in  the  mere  crime,  laughs  in  the 
satisfaction  he  finds  in  the  very  enjoyment  of 
vice ;  like  a  man  that  would  blow  up  a  house, 
and  the  whole  family  in  it,  for  the  mere  satis 
faction  of  hearing  the  bounce ;  and  please  him 
self  with  it  afterward,  upon  the  mere  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  innocent  wife  and  children  fly  up  in 
the  air,  and  be  dashed  in  pieces  with  the  fall. 

The  fact  is  not  so  bloody  and  cruel  indeed, 
but  the  principle  is  the  same  ;  he  that  can  look 
back  upon  a  hundred  adulteries,  and  act  them 
all  over  again  in  his  imagination  with  the  same 
pleasure  as  before,  wishing  for  occasions  to  com 
mit  a  hundred  more,  I  appeal  to  the  learned 
divines,  who  know  what  the  meaning  of  that  text 
is,  "  has  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in 
his  heart"  (Matthew  v,  28),  whether  such  a  man 
is  not  really,  though  not  actually,  guilty  of  three 
hundred  adulteries,  putting  them  all  together. 

It  is  a  particular  snare  to  these  men,  in  the 
case  I  am  upon,  that  they  say  the  crime  they 
are  thus  daily  committing  is  no  crime,  much  less 
adultery,  and  that  it  has  a  cover  for  it,  which 
they  make  their  refuge,  and  under  the  protection 
of  which  they  run  out  into  all  these  extravagan 
cies  with  a  kind  of  quietness  and  satisfaction 
upon  their  soul  that  is  not  easily  to  be  described  ; 
this  covering  is  the  article  of  marriage,  the  very 
thing  I  am  upon,  and  it  is  upon  this  very  account 
that  this  whole  book  is  written. 

It  is  under  the  cover  of  marriage  that  these 
excesses  and  immodesties  are  committed,  but 
under  what  protection  are  they  committed  over 
again  with  the  tongue,  boasting  and  talking 
lewdly  of  the  extravagancies  they  have  com 
mitted  ?  Of  which  I  have  this  double  charge  to 
lay  against  them,  viz.,  in  the  first,  they  sinned 
with  their  wives ;  in  the  second,  without  their 
wives ;  nay,  to  carry  it  farther,  in  the  first,  they 
sinned  against  heaven ;  in  the  second,  against  the 
sacred  ordinance  of  marriage,  and  against  the 
wife  also. 

And  not  to  leave  them  room  to  cavil  at  the 
expression,  I  explain  and  insist  upon  it,  that  a 
decent  concealing  the  conjugal  freedoms  between 
a  man  and  his  wife  is  a  debt  due  to  modesty  as 
a  virtue,  and  to  the  wife  as  she  is  a  woman.  He 
that  exposes  those  things  deserves  no  more  the 
name  of  a  rational  creature,  much  less  of  a  man 
of  modesty,  nay,  hardly  of  a  man.  In  a  word, 
he  sins  against  his  wife,  and  exposes  himself,  and 
the  last  most  abominably. 

Nor  will  his  marriage  cover  either  of  these 
crimes,  but  rather  aggravate  them,  for,  as  I  said, 
he  sins  against  the  very  marriage  itself;  mar 
riage  is  a  contract  of  liberty  to  lawful  things, 
but  marriage  is  no  protection  for  crime ;  mar 
riage  covers  the  bed  undented,  and  makes  it  pure 
and  honourable  ;  but  the  man  may  pollute  even 
his  marriage-bed,  and  when  he  does  so,  he  makes 
that  criminal  which  would  otherwise  be  lawful. 

Thus  unnatural  crimes  may  be  acted  in  the 
marriage  bed,  and  will  any  man  say  it  is  no  sin 
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because  it  is  under  the  cover  of  marriage  ?  The 
woman  may  be  ravished  in  the  marriage  bed, 
and  the  man  deserve  the  gallows  for  crimes  of 
fered  to  his  own  wife.  Let  such  consider  of  it, 
lest  the  woman  turn  the  slipper  up  against  them, 
and  lest  they  be  exposed  as  they  deserve. 

As  matrimony  is  no  protection  for  unnatural 
vices,  so  neither  is  it  for  indecent  excesses  and 
immodesties  ;  and  as  for  the  pleasure  they  take 
in  the  contemplation  of  what  was  criminal  in  the 
commjtting,  us  it  is  doubling  the  offence,  so  it  is 
with  the  addition  of  something  unnatural  in  it 
also.  In  a  word,  talking  lewdly,  according  to  a 
known  author,  is  infamous,  but  talking  lewdly  of 
conjugal  actions  is  unnatural  and  odious;  it  is  a 
kind  of  sodomy  of  the  tongue  ;  it  is  a  crime  that 
wants  a  name,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  it  should 
want  a  punishment. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

OF  INDECENT  AND  UNTIMELY  MARRIAGES,  WHE 
THER  AS  TO  THE  YBA&S  OP  THE  PERSONS,  MAR- 
RYING  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN,  OR  MARRYING 
IMMEDIATELY  AFTXR  THE  DEATH  OF  THX  HI'S* 
BAND  OR  WIFE  THAT  WENT  BEFORE. 

THOCGH  every  indecency  is  not  equally  criminal, 
yet  everything  scandalous  and  offensive  is  really 
criminal,  as  that  which  exceeds  it  in  degree ; 
and  therefore  the  article  I  am  now  upon,  though 
it  may  not  be  so  odious  singly,  and  in  itself  sepa 
rately,  though  it  is  not  so  much  a  matrimonial 
whoredom  as  the  past  heads  I  have  mentioned, 
yet  it  is  part  of  the  crime,  and  in  the  intent  and 
meaning  the  persons  are  as  really  guilty  as  in 
any  of  the  other. 

Everything  comes  within  the  compass  of  what 
I  call  matrimonial  whoredom,  wherein  the  mar- 
riuge  is  made  the  mere  cover  for  a  wicked,  un- 
governed  sensual  desire.  Marriage  is  the  result 
of  a  pure  flame  ;  it  is  entering  into  &  sacred  rela 
tion  with  the  ends  and  views  which  conform  to  the 
immediate  end  and  reason  of  the  institution  itself. 

As  it  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  its  original  is 
divine,  the  reason  of  it  good,  the  nature  of  it 
sacred ;  and  it  ought  to  be  preserved  in  its 
purity,  not  debauched  by  the  corrupt  inclinations 
of  men,  and  made  a  tool  to  a  vicious  ungoverned 
appetite. 

This  is  the  case  when  any  excursions  are 
made  out  of  the  ordinary  road  of  those  two  obli 
gatory  articles,  which  1  mentioned  at  first,  viz., 
decency  and  modesty. 

To  rush  into  matrimony  as  a  horse  rushes  into 
the  buttle,  intimates  a  fury,  not  a  rational,  sober, 
Christian  proceeding :  in  a  word,  it  detects  the  per 
son  of  the  crime  1  have  mentioned  so  often,  viz.,  a 
raging  inflamed  appetite ;  let  it  lay  ever  so  deep, 
covered  with  whatsoever  pretences,  gilded  over 
however  smooth  and  shining,  let  the  outside  be 
as  specious  as  you  will,  the  poison  is  lodged 
wiiliin,  the  venom  of  it  works  in  a  secret  manner, 
till  it  breaks  out  in  scandal  and  crime. 

Take  it  in  which  sex  you  will,  the  offence  is 
the  same  ;  nor  do  I  always  yield  that  it  is  worse 
in  the  woman  than  in  the  man ;  the  crime  is 
the  same,  and  the  obligation  to  decency  is  equal : 
we  may  loud  the  woman  the  harder,  because  we 
pretend  modesty  is  ever  peculiar,  at  least  ought 
to  be  so,  but  I  do  not  grant  it  at  all.  Men 


indeed  make  the  boldest  sallies,  and  the  men 
have  brought  themselves  to  a  kind  of  allowing 
themselves  in  crime  by  the  authority  of  custom; 
but  I  deny  that  in  the  original  it  ought  to  be  so. 

A  man  ought  no  more  to  swear  and  be  drunk, 
quarrel  and  commit  murder  in  his  rage,  than  a 
woman ;  and  the  offence  is  as  great  when  he 
does  it.  Custom  only  has  given  crime  a  more 
odious  title  where  the  woman  is  the  guilty  per 
son,  because  it  is  not  expected  from  her  so  much. 
But  is  there  any  law  that  shows  us  the  man  has 
more  indecent  liberties  allowed  him  than  the 
woman  ?  Not  at  all ;  the  obligation  is  the  same, 
and  the  offence  the  same. 

All  indecent  matrimony  is  mutual,  and  the 
crime  is  mutual ;  the  scandal  affects  both ;  the 
woman  is  as  guilty  as  the  man,  and  the  man  a 
the  woman.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  man 
having  buried  his  wife,  goes  the  next  week,  or 
next  month,  or  next  day  (for  it  is  much  alike), 
to  court  another  woman.  This  is  not  unlawful, 
that  is  true,  but  it  is  highly  indecent,  and  where 
lies  the  crime  ?  In  the  man,  says  custom,  be 
cause  he  is  the  aggressor.  But  I  deny  that 
there  is  the  least  difference  in  that  part,  for  the 
woman  knows  it,  and  she  knows  it  is  scandalous. 
Why,  then,  does  she  come  into  it?  The  crime  is 
hers  as  much  as  his.  Nay,  if  a  breach  of  mo 
desty  is  greater  in  the  woman  than  in  the  man, 
as  some  pretend,  then  she  is  the  greatest,  offender 
here  too,  for  the  indecency  on  her  side  is  utterly 
inexcusable. 

But  a  question  or  two  returns  upon  us  here. 
What  is  the  indecency  that  you  should  bring  it 
into  the  rank  of  matrimonial  whoredom,  or  that 
the  woman  should  be  charged  with  it  ?  The  in 
decency  is  a  want  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  and  pray  what  is  the  woman  concerned 
in  that?  Perhaps  she  did  not  so  much  as  know 
her,  or  had  ever  seen  her  in  her  life  ;  what,  then, 
is  the  memory  of  her  to  her  that  comes  after  ? 

The  next  question  is  this,  breach  of  decency 
is  an  invasion  of  custom  only,  and  this  custom 
is  a  mere  thing  of  nothing,  an  original  of  no  au 
thority.  Matrimony  as  an  ordinance  of  God, 
and  as  a  sacred  institution,  custom  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that ;  it  is  not  binding  at  all 
in  law,  neither  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  and  what 
have  we  to  do  with  that  ?  The  man  is  single, 
and  the  woman  is  dead  ;  she  is  as  really  dead  as 
if  she  had  been  in  her  grave  seven  years,  nor  is 
there  the  least  injury  or  injustice  done  to  her; 
all  the  rest  is  a  mere  homage  paid  to  custom,  and 
which  is  not  at  all  its  due. 

I  give  this  the  greater  length  because  it  is  a 
popular  argument,  and  often  brought  to  defend 
these  sudden,  hasty,  and  indecent  marriages  I 
speak  of;  and  likewise  to  let  you  see,  that 
though  I  should  grant  every  word  of  it,  yet  my 
objection  against  the  practice  of  such  hasty  mar 
riages  stands  good,  and  the  reproach  is  the  same. 

For,  1.  My  objection  is  not  so  much  against 
the  breach  of  a  custom  as  it  is  against  a  breach 
of  modesty ;  and  if  custom  only  has  made  it  so, 
for  custom  or  crime  made  modesty  a  virtue  at 
first,  yet  since  it  is  so  we  are  bound  by  it  so  far, 
as  we  are  to  do  everything  which  is  of  good  re 
port,  to  avoid  everything  that  gives  offence,  and 
is  an  occasion  of  reproach,  though  it  may  in  it 
self  be  literally  lawful. 
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2.  But  my  objection  lies  chiefly  another  way, 
arid  points  at  another  thing  ;  the  hasty  and  un 
timely,  or  unseasonable  marriages  which  I  com 
plain  of,  and  which,  I  say,  are  scandalous  and 
criminal,  are  so,  as  they  discover  themselves  to 
be  the  effect  of  a  raging,  ungoverned  appetite,  a 
furious  immodest  gust  of  sensuality,  a  flame  of 
immoderate  desires. 

As  these  are  things  which  should  be  mortified 
and  restrained,  not  indulged  and  gratified,  so 
every  indecent,  untimely  step  taken  in  pursuit  of 
this  corrupt  and  vitiated  flame  is  a  crime,  and 
therefore  I  think  a  marriage  founded  upon  this 
foot  is  neither  more  or  less  than  a  matrimonial 
whoredom,  or  at  least  a  degree  of  it.  It  is  a 
criminal  gust,  gmng  beginning  to  a  scandalous 
and  indecent  action,  which  by  that  means  be 
comes  criminal  too,  though  otherwise  literally 
lawful ;  that  is,  it  becomes  matter  of  scandal, 
and  gives  offence  to  others,  which  is  what,  by 
the  scripture  rule,  Christians  ought  industriously 
to  avoid. 

Now  when  a  woman,  within  a  month  or  two 
after  her  husband's  death,  shall  receive  the  ad 
dresses  of  another,  or  a  man  within  such,  or 
sometimes  a  shorter  time,  shall  apply  himself  to 
a  woman  for  matrimony,  can  this  be  supposed 
to  be  from  a  modest  foundation,  or  within  the 
compass  of  religious  regards  ?  It  cannot  be. 

Matrimony,  though  it  is  not  so  regarded,  is 
really  a  religious,  sacred,  and  divine  institution  ; 
it  ought  to  be  taken  as  such,  and  never  under 
taken  without  regard  to  its  religious  foundation  ; 
so  far  as  it  is  made  a  stalking  horse  to  a  corrupt 
and  baser  desire,  so  far  as  it  is  made  use  of  as  a 
pretence  to  cover  the  vitiated  appetite,  give  it 
what  fine  words  you  will,  and  gild  it  over  with 
as  many  fair  outsides  as  you  will,  it  is  so  far 
turned  into  a  matrimonial  whoredom.  The  vice 
is  at  the  bottom,  the  matrimony  is  entered  upon 
merely  to  gratify  it,  and  to  please  the  appetite 
under  the  cover  of  liberty,  and  under  the  plea  of 
law. 

In  a  word,  all  such  marriages,  or  such  motions 
to  marriage,  where  the  sensual  part  is  the  essen 
tial  part,  are  so  far  liable  to  this  charge ;  when 
the  vice,  I  say,  is  the  moving  cause,  and  the 
ceremony  is  the  tool  to  introduce  and  colour  it, 
that  is  what  I  call  legal  wickedness ;  when  the 
law  of  matrimony  is  made  a  key  to  the  union  of 
the  bodies  more  than  of  the  souls,  opening  the 
door  to  the  insatiate  appetite,  and  covering  the 
fire  of  vice  under  the  legal  institution,  this  I 
call  matrimonial  whoredom,  and  I  think  it  merits  j 
the  name  very  well. 

Matrimony  is  a  chaste  and  modest  scheme  of 
living ;  it  is  a  state,  not  a  circumstance  of  life  ;  J 
the  end  and  meaning  of  it  is  the  raising  families,  j 
procreating  children  to  be  brought  up  religiously ; ', 
it  is  an  establishment  contracted,  or  at  least! 
ought  to  be  so,  as  an  appointment  of  heaven, ; 
and  for  solid  and  substantial  enjoyments ;  it  is 
durable  as  life,  and  bounded  only  by  the  dura 
tion  of  life.  If  it  be  entered  into  upon  other  I 
foundations,  and  so  far  as  it  is  so  engaged  in,  so  j 
far  it  is  abused ;  such  are  joined  together  indeed, . 
but  not  according  to  God's  holy  ordinance ;  it  is ' 
debauching  the  ordinance,  corrupting  the  pro 
posed  end ;  it  is  a  good  means  made  use  of  for  a 
bad  end  ;  and  as  it  is  pursued  with  wicked  de-  ! 


signs,  it  is  so  far  a  wicked  engagement :  such  do 
not  come  together  like  man  and  wife,  but  like 

w and  r ;  in  short,  they  come  together 

to  take  their  fill  of  crime,  and  that  made  a  crime 
by  the  manner  of  it,  though  not  in  the  letter  of  it. 
As  when  a  set  of  gentlemen  make  an  appoint 
ment  'for  what  they  call  a  drinking-bout,  they 
make  their  agreement  to  meet  at  such  a  tavern 
on  purpose.     It  is  certainly  and  literally  lawful 
for  them  to  meet.     Society,  and  even  society  for 
diversion,  is  lawful  and  good  ;  but  this  is  a  meet- 
I  ing  merely  to  be  drunk,  merely  to  satisfy  the 
j  appetite  of  thirst  of  wine,  and  with  an  intention, 
j  nay,  with  a  resolved  purpose  of   being  drunk. 
And  what  is  to  be  said  then  of  the  meeting  itself? 
It  was  a  wickedness  in  itself;  it  was  a  purpose  to 
gratify  a  vicious    appetite,  and  so  far  the  very 
meeting  itself  was  a  crime ;  it  was   an   act  of 
debauchery  ;  it  was  founded  on  a  thirst  of  wine, 
and  a  thirst  not  to  be  quenched  but  by  excess 
and  intemperance. 

The  parallel  is  exactly  just ;  the  matrimony 
contracted  in  the  manner  I  speak  of  is  just  the 
same ;  it  is  founded  in  crime,  the  sensual  part  is 
the  foundation  and  original  of  it ;  and  the  matri 
mony  is  only  the  help,  the  convenience  to  bring 
it  to  pass  lawfully,  as  two  resolving  to  go  over 
a  river  to  commit  a  theft :  the  pasing  the  river 
and  the  robbery  is  the  intent ;  che  ferry-boat  is 
only  the  lawful  assistant  to  an  unlawful  purpose. 
But  neither  is  this  all,  for  it  is  criminal  to 
abuse  the  ordinance,  to  turn  the  sacred  appoint 
ment  of  heaven  to  a  corrupt  and  vile  use,  making 
it  the  assistant  to  sensuality,  and  to  gratifying 
the  flesh,  to  quenching  a  dishonourable  flame, 
which  was  very  far  from  the  meaning  or  design 
of  the  institution.  That  was  all  pure  and  up 
right,  singly  and  simply,  honest  and  clean  in 
every  part  and  branch  o'f  it,  and  cannot  without 
a  crime  be  turned  and  applied  to  gratify  unchaste 
desires. 

It  is  greatly  wanted  that  our  governors  and 
constituted  powers  should  take  notice  of  such 
things,  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  them,  prevent  the 
turning  and  inverting  the  end  of  these  nice  in 
stitutions,  that  they  may  not  be  applied  to  wrong 
purposes,  or  debauched  by  men  of  vicious  incli 
nations,  to  such  ends  as  are  scandalous  to  religion 
and  to  humane  society. 

It  is  true,  it  would  be  hard  to  make  a  regu 
lation  which  should  suit  to  every  circumstance 
which  might  happen,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing  too ;  yet  something  might  be  done  ;  for 
example,  I  think  there  might  be  a  law  made 
which  should  limit  the  rule  of  decency  in  the 
case  of  second  marriages,  binding  the  parties 
surviving  to  a  certain  time,  in  which  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  the  man  or  the  woman  to 
marry  after  the  death  of  the  wife  or  husband 
that  went  before ;  and  if  any  did  marry  within 
that  time,  it  should  be  esteemed  not  only  un 
lawful,  but  shameful  and  odious,  done  in  mere 
sensuality,  and  to  gratify  the  worst  part,  not  the 
Christian  part  :  it  should,  in  short,  be  a  brand  of 
infamy  upon  the  person,  whether  man  or  woman, 
either  to  marry,  or  even  to  treat  of  or  about 
marriage,  within  that  time. 

Such  a  law  would,  at  least,  distinguish  people 
one  from  another;  they  would  be  known  and 
marked  out ;  and  if  that  law  was  duly  and  ex- 
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actly  executed,  the  offence  would  in  time  grow 
out  of  use,  be  really  scandalous,  nobody  would 
be  guilty  of  it  that  had  any  value  for  their  own 
character,  because  it  would  expose  the  crime  as 
well  as  the  fact. 

I  grant  that  the  respect  to  the  dead  is  not 
the  thing  that  makes  the  crime,  but  that  respect 
being  a  debt  of  decency,  why  is  it  not  paid  ? 
Let  the  reason  be  inquired  into,  the  answer 
must  be  natural,  because  the  party  has  a  secret 
inclination  to  gratify,  and  which  is  to  be  obliged 
in  spite  of  that  pretence.  Now  all  matrimony 
that  is  merely  entered  into  to  gratify  the  incli 
nation,  that  is  undertaken  merely  for  the  sensual 
part,  is.  in  my  sense,  a  debauched  matrimony, 
because  sensuality  is  not  the  true  end  and 
design  of  the  ordinance  of  matrimony,  but  a 
corruption  of  it  and  an  abuse. 

It  is  for  the  honour  of  matrimony,  and  to  dig 
nify  the  ordinance  in  a  due  manner,  that  those 
things  should  be  avoided  which  bring  scandal 
upon  it,  though  it  be  but  in  the  circumstances, 
not  in  the  essential  part :  to  see  a  couple  come 
together  merely  and  openly  to  gratify  the  vicious 
and  brutal  part,  and  satisfy  their  sensuality, 
and  then  take  the  sacred  name  of  God  in  their 
mouths,  and  tell  us  they  do  come  together  ac 
cording  to  God's  holy  ordinance,  —  this  is 
making  not  a  jest  of  religion  only,  but  it  is 
profaneness ;  it  is  turning  sacred  things  to 
debauched  purposes  ;  it  is  giving  religious  titles 
to  corrupt  undertakings,  and  sanctifying  crimes 
by  the  mask  of  innocence. 

Let  protestants  and  Christians,  or  those  who 
would  be  esteemed  such,  look  back  upon  the 
purity  which  they  profess,  and  no  longer  study 
to  cover  and  conceal  crime  under  the  appear 
ance  of  religion,  but  honestly  explode  the  vicious 
part,  and  distinguish  rightly  between  things 
sincere  and  things  shameful  and  hypocritical. 

Where  matrimony  is  pretended,  let  it  be  as  it 
ought  to  be,  according  to  its  institution,  according 
to  God's  holy  ordinance  ;  and  as  after  joining 
Christians  are  still  bound  by  the  laws  of  decency 
and  modesty,  let  their  coming  together  be  so 
too ;  let  it  be  without  the  reproach  of  crime, 
without  the  brand  of  indecent,  and  immodest, 
which  are  the  offspring  of  a  most  infamous 
principle.  They  that  fix  the  blame  upon  them 
selves  thus  at  first,  may  depend  that  the  brand 
of  it,  like  burning  in  the  hand,  will  be  indelible, 
the  blot  never  wears  out  ;  whatever  their 
characters  are  afterward,  the  history  is  told  with 
this  hesitation  •.— "  But  he  or  but  she  did  so  or 
so,  married  in  a  most  scandalous  way  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  former  wife  or  husband  ;' 
and  with  this  reproach  they  must  be  content  to 
go  on  to  their  graves. 

How  easily  may  people  avoid  these  reproaches, 
and  how  much  is  it  every  Christian  man's  duty 
to  avoid  them,  if  possible.  A  little  mortifying 
of  the  flush,  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  would 
do  it,  especially  as  to  the  religious  part ;  a  little 
prudence  in  restraining  their  inclination,  a  little 
government  of  the  corrupt  flame,  a  little  concern 
for  reputation,  for  character,  and  for  the  honour 
of  posterity,  would  smooth  the  way  ;  that  is  the 
civil  part. 


of  decency  and  modesty  forgot.  When  the  vice 
prompts,  when  the  sensual  part  stirs,  the  voice 
of  reason  is  drowned  and  stilled  by  the  clamour 
of  the  senses;  nature  rebels  against  principle, 
vice  gets  the  better  of  virtue,  and  the  wicked 
appetite  sinks  all  the  resolutions  of  abstinence 
and  moderation. 

And  what  is  all  this  scandal  heaped  up  for  ? 
how  mean,  how  sordid  a  thing,  if  it  be  considered, 
abstracted  from  that  specious  pretence.  And 
what  is  the  difference  betwixt  this  and  whoring, 
if  there  was  not  this  refuge  of  a  scandalous 
marriage  ?  Would  such  men  scruple  quenching 
the  flame  in  a  more  irregular  way  ?  How  long 
would  virtue  restrain  them,  if  modesty  and  de 
cency  will  not?  How  long  will  they  be  afraid  of 
crime,  that  are  not  afraid  of  scandal  ? 

The  man,  outrageous  in  hit  appetite,  must 
have  a  relief,  his  sensual  part  teases  and  impor 
tunes  him  ;  how  long  would  he  hold  out  against 
it,  if  there  was  not  this  relief  under  the  colour  of 
law  ?  As  if  the  letter  of  the  law  would  defend 
him,  where  the  essence,  the  intent  and  meaning, 
of  the  law  is  against  him. 

I  can  never  hope  for  such  a  man,  that  he 
would  restrain  himself  for  fear  of  the  sin,  who 
will  not  for  fear  of  the  scandal,  especially  where 
the  scandal  brings  crime  along  with  it  too.  It  is 
a  crime  upon  himself;  it  is  a  sin  against  himself, 
against  his  fame,  and  against  his  family  and 
posterity ;  it  lays  an  indelible  blot  upon  them, 
and  he  brands  himself  with  such  a  mark  of 
infamy,  that  not  only  his  children  after  him  shall 
bear  a  share  of,  but  such  as  his  children  them 
selves  shall  reproach  him  with  in  their  turn,  and 
when  it  will  be  too  lute  for  him  to  blush,  if  it 
should  not  be  too  late  for  him  to  repent  of  it. 

Nothing  that  I  know  of,  at  least  nothing  of  the 
kind,  can  be  a  worse  blot  upon  the  character  of 
a  Christian  than  this  of  an  unbounded,  un- 
governed  sensuality,  and  of  doing  scandalous 
things  from  such  a  vile  principle.  The  man 
himself,  or  the  woman  either,  will  be  as  much 
ashamed  of  it,  and  as  much  reproach  themselves 
afterwards  as  anybody  else,  unless  the  crime  itself 
hardens  them  against  shame. 

Captain H was  a  noted  offender  of 

this  kind;  he  was  a  commander  of  a  good  ship, 
and  his  name  is  now  a  standing  precedent  both 
of  the  crime  1  am  speaking  of  and  the  penitence  ; 
he  buried  a  virtuous,  sober,  beautiful  wife,  and 
with  a  face  of  unconcerned  levity  looks  imme 
diately  round  him  for  another,  even  before  his 
first  wife  was  buried.  As  the  thought  was 
surprising  and  impudent,  so  he  could  not  expect 
any  woman  of  modesty  would  talk  with  him 
upon  that  subject;  and  as  he  found  he  was 
abhorred  and  scorned  upon  the  very  mention  of 
it,  he  seeks  out  where  he  thought  he  should  not 
be  refused ;  and  that  way  he  answered  his 
wicked  design  immediately,  for  he  married  in  two 
days  afler  his  wife  was  buried. 

In  an  ill  hour,  pursuing  his  vicious  appetite, 

be  singles  out  a  woman.    "  Fool  as  1  was,"  said 

he  afterwards;  "what  need  I  have  asked  her  to 

|  marry  ?  If  it  had  been  the  other  question,  I  need 

I  not  have  feared  a  denial." 

In  a  word,  he  married  her,  loved  her,  lay  with 


But,  wretched  conduct!    how  are   all   these '  her,  and  hated  her,  and  all  within  the  compass 
things  laughed  at ;    how  are  all  the  obligations  ||  of  •  fortnight ;  in  another  fortnight  he  went  to 
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sea  and  left  her,  and,  in  two  months  more,  was 
cast,  away,  drowned,  and  saw  her  no  more ;  and 
the  woman  married  again  the  next  day  after  she 
heard  of  it. 

The  man  was  always  (before  this  step)  loved 
and  esteemed  among  his  friends  ;  he  passed  till 
that  time  for  a  man  of  virtue  and  sobriety ;  and, 
had  he  thought  fit  to  have  subdued  his  vicious 
appetite  but  one  year,  or  perhaps  half  a  year,  he 
had  preserved  that  character,  and  might  have 
had  his  choice  of  a  wife  among1  the  ladies  in  his 
neighbourhood  ;  very  few  would  have  refused 
him.  Arid  this  he  acknowledged  in  the  hearing 
of  the  person  from  whom  I  had  the  relation. 

But  overjoyed  with  the  liberty  he  had  upon 
the  change  of  his  circumstances  ;  quitting  a  sick 
companion,  and  left  to  range  the  world  for 
another,  he  sacrificed  his  fame  to  his  sensuality, 
and  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  stay,  no, 
not  a  week,  which  precipitation  made  him  the 
scorn  of  all  about  him ;  and,  as  I  said,  in  less 
than  a  month  he  could  have  hanged  himself  with 
the  same  satisfaction,  compared  to  what  he  had 
in  the  preposterous  step  he  had  taken :  but  it 
was  too  late  to  look  back,  he  could  never  retrieve 
it.  He  was,  indeed,  a  penitent,  as  to  the  folly  of 
it ;  and  owned  to  me  personally,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  mere  matrimonial  whoredom.  I  use 
his  own  words ;  and  it  was  the  very  first  case 
that  put  the  purpose  of  reproving  it  in  this 
manner  into  my  thoughts. 

The  tragedy  of  this  poor  gentleman  was 
enough  to  fill  any  man's  mind  with  a  just  indig 
nation  at  the  practice  ;  and  though  we  see  it 
often  done  where  perhaps  the  consequence  is  not 
so  fatal,  yet  the  particular  scandal  of  it  is  not  at 
all  lessened.  Had  he  not  found  that  favourable 
passage  out  of  life,  whether  in  judgment  or  in 
mercy  God  alone  knows,  I  know  not  what  might 
have  been  his  fate  ;  for  it  was  such  a  mortification 
to  him  to  see  himself  so  universally  despised  upon 
this  scandalous  occasion,  and,  as  he  himself  said, 
to  deserve  it  too ;  whereas  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  so  generally  beloved  before,  that  it  was 
more  than  all  the  philosophy  he  was  master  of 
could  support. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  memento  to  his  friends,  and 
a  warning  against  matrimonial  whoredom  to  all 
that  knew  him.  I  say  nothing  of  the  creature 
he  took ;  she  is  below  our  consideration  in  the 
case,  because  she  had  no  character,  no  virtue  to 
expose. 

All  the  argument  this  unfortunate  person  had 
to  excuse  himself  was,  that  he  was  loath  to  go  to 
a  whore ;  but  he  was  horribly  ashamed  to 
mention  it,  nor  did  he  speak  so  but  to  his  very 
intimate  friends,  of  whom  I  was  one.  But  he 
repented  heartily  of  that  caution,  and  owned  to 
us  that  he  believed  his  sin  was  as  great,  and 
especially,  as  he  said,  the  scandal  was  greater. 
Nor  did  he  think  himself  less  guilty  of  whoredom 
for  the  formality  of  the  marriage  ;  and  I  am  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  from  this  man,  and  from 
his  penitentials,  that,  as  above,  I  had  the  very 
words  which  I  make  the  title  of  this  work,  and 
which  I  have  on  so  many  occasions  repeated,  viz. 
matrimonial  whoredom." 

From  this  sad  history  in  a  man  whom  I  es 
teemed  as  a  man  of  worth,  and  for  that  reason 
esteemed  his  story  as  considerable,  I  might 


proceed  to  give  flagrant  examples  of  the  like 
scandalous  matches,  and  from  the  like  unjustifiable 
principle,  but  without  the  like  penitent  acknow 
ledgment  ;  such  is  the  famous  B B of 

wanton  fame,  who  married  five  husbands  in  less 
than  four  years ;  and  impudently  declares,  she 
resolves  never  to  stay  above  a  fortnight  unmarried 
at  a  time.  But  these  examples  are  too  mean  for 
our  mention  ;  the  telling  a  scandalous  story  of  a 
scandalous  person  is  no  novelty,  there  is  no 
instruction  in  it,  nothing  else  is  to  be  expected. 
But  the  practice  of  such  things  where  men 
pretend  to  understand  themselves,  to  have  a 
sense  of  reputation,  of  virtue,  prudence,  and, 
above  all,  of  religion  ;  this,  indeed,  has  something 
wonderful  in  it,  and  is  worth  recording. 

Another  scandalous  piece  of  matrimonial 
whoredom,  and  which  I  call  untimely  marriages, 
is  that  of  marrying  infants  and  persons  not  of 
ages  fit  for  marriage,  or,  as  we  say,  not  marriage 
able.  Thi,i  has  something  extremely  shocking 
and  surfeiting  in  it,  and,  indeed,  will  less  bear  a 
repetition  than  anything  we  have  spoken  of 
yet ;  and  I  am  harder  put  to  it  to  express  the 
just  detestation  of  it,  especially  in  the  cases  which 
represent  themselves  on  the  particular  before  me, 
because  the  particulars,  and  the  motives  of  them, 
can  hardly  be  modestly  mentioned. 

J  M lived  not  twenty  miles  off  of 

Highgate ;  he  had  two  young  ladies  in  his  house, 
and  who  were  bred  up  by  him,  or  under  him,  his 
own  daughter  and  a  little  cousin,  his  child's  play 
fellow.  His  wife  died,  that  was  the  first  opening 
to  his  wickedness.  They  were  both  young,  his 
daughter  about  eleven  years  old,  the  cousin 
between  eleven  and  twelve ;  from  his  little  cousin 
being  his  daughter's  playfellow  he  wants  to  make 
her  his  own,  and,  in  about  two  years,  made 
himself  so  familiar  with  her  (to  describe  it  no 
nearer)  that  he  divested  her  of  all  modesty  also  ; 
but  that  he  might  not  make  it  a  piece  of 
debauchery,  as  he  called  it,  he  gets  a  profligate 
parson  and  marries  the  girl,  himself  upwards  of 
forty  and  the  child  a  little  above  thirteen,  which 
he  alleged  was  a  marriageable  age,  and  before 
she  was  fourteen  she  was  with  child  by  him. 
Whether  she  died  in  child-bed  or  no,  I  do  not 
remember ;  but  this  I  have  heard  for  truth,  that 
a  few  years  after  he  was  under  prosecution,  and 
at  last  fled  the  country  for  a  more  criminal 
conversation  with  the  other  child,  viz.  his  own 
daughter,  when,  to  palliate  the  matter,  he  would 
have  married  her  too ;  but  that  design  was 
happily  prevented.  I  hope  nobody  would  deny, 
but  that  whatever  the  first  was,  the  last  was  not  ma 
trimonial  whoredom  only,  but  matrimonial  incest. 

It  is  true  the  last  is  a  superlative  in  wickedness, 
and  is  not  needful  to  our  case ;  but  the  first  I 
take  to  merit  very  justly  the  title  of  matrimonial 
whoredom,  and  to  come  within  the  reach  of  my 
text. 

I  could  give  a  counter  example  to  this  in  a 
woman  upwards  of  forty,  who,  having  bred  up  a 
youth  almost  in  charity  in  her  family,  and  being 
herself  left  a  widow,  married  the  little  boy,  so  i 
call  him,  and  did  it  with  circumstances  scan 
dalous  enough ;  the  particulars,  indeed,  I  have 
not  at  large,  but  at  his  thirteenth  year  she 
married  him,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  years 
old  had  a  child  by  him,  and  after  that  three  more. 
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I  cannot  enter  into  the  detail  of  her  story,  no, 
not  so  much  as  I  have  nad  an  account  of;  it  is 
too  foul ;  I  have,  indeed,  no  words  for  it ;  the 
English  language  is  not  able  to  cover  such  dirty 
work,  so  1  must  leave  it,  as  I  am  forced  to  do 
several  others ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  that  I  call 
matrimonial  whoredom,  it  was  here  in  its  highest 
extent,  and  in  the  extreme  of  indecency  and 
immodesty. 

It  is  true,  these  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the 
chapter  of  marriages  in  unsuitable  years  ;  but  1 
rather  place  them  here,  because  I  treat  these 
particular  articles  as  really  criminal  in  themselves, 
and  in  the  nature  of  them  ;  the  other  might  be 
unhappy,  occasioned  by  the  unsuitable  circum 
stances,  but  these  were,  I  say,  criminal ;  as  Job 
says,  they  ought  to  have  been  punished  by 
the  judge,  they  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  modest 
people,  and  are  hateful  and  odious  in  the  sight 
both  of  God  and  man. 

To  bring  it  to  the  case  in  hand :  here  was  the 
essence  of  matrimonial  whoredom  ;  the  mere  in 
centive  to  this  marriage  must  be  the  wicked 
part,  the  satisfying  the  brutal  sensual  appetite. 
What  can  it  be  less  ?  The  office  of  matrimony 
was  made  but  the  introduction,  I  had  almost 
said  the  usher,  to  the  whoredom ;  only  that  in 
deed  the  matrimony  is  a  passive  circumstance, 
not  a  voluntary  act ;  in  a  word,  matrimony  is 
abused,  and  brought  into  it  unjustly;  and  there 
fore,  I  think,  they  are  right  in  foreign  countries, 
where,  in  such  cases,  the  persons  are  liable  to 
punishment,  not  for  the  vicious  part  only,  which 
it  is  hard  to  come  at  there,  as  well  as  here ;  but 
they  are  liable,  I  say,  to  punishment  for  abusing 
the  holy  sacrament,  so  they  call  matrimony,  and 
making  it  to  be  a  tool  to  hand  them  on  to  com 
mit  the  crime ;  this  they  call  insulting  the 
church,  and,  indeed,  so  1  think  it  is  ;  and  they 
have  their  ecclesiastic  constitutions,  by  which  it 
is  punishable,  and  the  priest  is  punished  also 
that  officiates  in  such  a  marriage. 

But  to  quit  this  nauseous  part  as  soon  as  we 
can  ;  untimely  marriages  are  certainly  scanda 
lous  in  their  nature,  especially  where  the  age  is 
unequal,  where  one,  being  young,  and  scarce 
ripe,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  for  the 
marriage  bed,  the  other  is  of  full  age  ;  it  is  not 
a  matrimonial  whoredom  only ;  it  is,  in  my  opi 
nion,  a  kind  of  a  matrimonial  rape,  because  it 
has  something  of  violence  offered  to  nature  in  it 
on  one  side,  and  something  odiously  and  crimi 
nally  immodest  on  the  other. 

It  is  true,  and  it  is  objected  against  me  here, 
that  in  other  countries  it  is  ordinary  for  the  chil 
dren,  especially  of  great  families,  to  come  toge 
ther  young,  and  they  have  a  usual  saying,  that 
like  fruit  gathered  green,  and  laid  up,  they  will 
ripen  together ;  upon  this  foot  they  frequently 
marry  very  early,  the  ladies  at  eleven  to  twelve, 
and  the  gentlemen  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  and, 
as  it  is  the  practice  of  the  country,  there  is  no 
scandal  in  it. 

I  have  little  to  siy  to  this  practice  abroad  ;  I 
know  it  is  so  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and,  perhaps, 
in  some  other  places  in  the  world ;  and  there 
may  be  natural  reasons  to  be  given  in  justification 
of  the  practice  ;  some  taken  from  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  people,  some  from  the  climate,  some 


rom  one  cause,  some  from  another.  Naturalists 
an  say  more  to  it  than  it  needful  here.  .Man 
,nd  woman  have  a  vegetative,  as  well  as  a  senii- 
ive  and  rational  life  ;  and  there  may  be  a  pliy- 
ical  reason  given  why  nature  may  be  riper  in 
ne  part  of  the  world  than  in  another,  and  in 
omc  people  sooner  than  in  others  ;  as  it  is  evi- 
lent  the  seasons  for  the  production  of  the  same 
ruits  differ  in  one  place  and  in  one  country  from 
not  her  ;  the  vintage  and  the  corn  harvest  diflVr 
n  one  country  from  another  ;  here  they  gather 
n  August,  there  in  October  ;  and  it  may  be  the 
ike  in  other  things,  and  in  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  in  other  creatures,  for,  as  I  said,  the  ve 
getative  life  obeys  the  law  of  nature  in  them,  as 
well  as  in  plants  and  trees. 

But  it  is  enough  that  this  is  not  the  custom  in 
our  country,  neither,  perhaps,  has  nature  pre- 
mred  things  to  have  it  be  so ;  and  though  somc- 

fs  we  may  see  exceptions  here  too,  and  con* 
tracts  may  be  made  sooner,  yet  at  soonest  the 
ady  should  be  fourteen  to  fifteen,  and  the  gen 
tleman  sixteen  to  seventeen,  and  even  this  would 
be  thought  very  soon  too. 

1  know,  as  above,  it  may  be  otherwise  some 
times  ;  but  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  modest  or 
decent.  I  hear  of  an  instance  at  this  time  of  a 
young  lady  that  is  big  with  child,  at  a  little 
above  thirteen.  But  it  is  ill  thought  on ;  it  is 
made  a  jest  of;  it  is  called  a  child  with  child; 
the  mother  of  the  girl  is  looked  awry  upon,  and 
spoken  ill  of,  for  suffering  it ;  the  young  thing 
is  looked  at  as  people  look  at  a  sight  or  show, 
and  as  something  monstrous. 

But  what  is  this  to  the  case  in  hand?  Where  tne 
couple  is  equal,  the  matter  is  the  less ;  and  if 
there  be  a  fault  anywhere,  it  seems  to  lie  upon 
the  parents  or  guardians,  or  whoever  had  the 
conduct  of  the  young  people.  But  this  does  not 
relate  to  the  case  that  I  am  upon;  the  two 
wretched  examples  I  have  given,  and  which 
were  both  within  the  narrow  compass  of  my  own 
knowledge,  are  not  at  all  justified  by  the  practice 
of  other  nations ;  we  are,  as  Christians,  to 
be  bound  by  the  laws  of  decency  and  modesty, 
and,  as  subjects  of  a  just  government,  by  the 
laws  practised  and  received  in  our  own  country. 
It  is  the  custom  in  some  nations  to  go  naked, 
and  in  others  they  clothe  so  light,  that  it  is,  as 
we  say,  next  door  to  going  naked  ;  their  clothes 
being  so  thin  and  light,  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  arc,  as  it  were,  described  to  the  eye  by  the 
garments  setting  so  close  to  them;  as  in  Italy, 
in  Turkey,  and  Barbary,  and  other  hot  coun 
tries  :  but  such  a  practice,  though  it  is  thought 
nothing  of  there,  would  be  thought  immodest 
here  to  the  last  degree,  and  indeed  scandalous  ; 
and  Christians  are  to  cleave  so  far  to  the  custom 
of  the  place  as  to  do  all  things  that  are  of  good 
report. 

But  I  return  to  the  case  of  untimely  mar* 
riages,  and  I  shall  close  it  with  a  story  which 
I  have  very  good  authority  for  the  truth  of, 
where,  though  I  cannot  say  there  was  anything 
of  immodesty  in  the  design  or  intention,  nor  any 
thing  immodest  practised,  or  intended  to  be 
practised,  yet  heaven  seemed  to  make  it  an  un- 
huppincss  to  the  party,  at  least  it  was  a  surpris 
ing  disappointment. 
I  A  certain  ancient  widow,  having  a  tolerable 
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good  estate,  but  no  children,  and  being  up 
wards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  had  fixed  her 
thoughts  upon  two  young  women,  which  were 
her  relations  (nieces  I  think),  to  leave  what 
estate  she  had  to,  and  which,  divided  between 
the  two,  would  have  made  them  tolerable  good 
fortunes. 

As  she  intended  them  this  good  luck,  so  it  is 
likely  she  gave  them  some  tolerable  additions 
while  she  was  alive,  as  to  their  education,  and, 
perhaps,  to  their  equipage. 

However,  the  foolish  young  girls,  supposing 
their  aunt  had  nobody  else  to  give  her  estate  to, 
and  not  perhaps  sensible  of  the  kindness  showed 
them,  at  least  not  so  sensible  of  it  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  carried  it  but  very  indifferently  to 
the  old  lady  ;  not  only  slighting  her,  and  neglect 
ing  her  on  many  occasions,  but  sometimes  took 
upon  them  to  be  saucy  to  her  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
at  length  they  too  plainly  discovered  that  they 
looked  upon  the  estate  to  be,  as  it  were,  their 
right,  and  as  if  the  old  lady  lived  too  long 
for  them  ;  they  would  be  frequently  talking  to 
one  another,  or  to  others,  what  they  would  do, 
and  how  they  would  live  when  they  came  to  the 
estate,  if  the  old  woman  was  but  out  of  the 
way. 

Either  some  officious  people,  perhaps  servants, 
had  spite  enough  to  report  this  to  the  old  lady, 
or  the  nieces  had  the  indiscretion  to  let  her  hear 
some  of  it  ;  the  latter  not  very  unlikely  ;  or  she 
gathered  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct, 
that  they  slighted  her  ;  that  they  only  waited  the 
good  hour  ;  that  what  little  respect  they  showed 
her  was  evidently  for  what  they  were  to  get  by 
her,  and  no  otherwise,  and  that  they  waited  with 
impatience  when  she  would  be  pleased  to  walk 
off;  all  which  was  indeed  true  in  fact. 

After  the  old  lady  had  thus  taken  notice  of 
their  conduct  some  time,  she  once  took  occasion 
more  particularly  to  let  them  know  it  :  she  told 
them  what  she  had  observed,  how  unkindly  they 
treated  her,  how  perfectly  at  liberty  she  was  to 
give  her  estate  to  whom  she  pleased,  and  that 
she  was  not  so  old,  and  come  to  doat  so  much, 
as  to  give  what  she  had  to  those  that  did  not 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  deserve  it,  or  that 
could  not  afford  to  be  civil  to  her  ;  that  she 
found  they  only  gaped  for  her  death,  and  that 
she  should  take  care,  if  they  did  not  alter  their 
conduct,  they  should  have  little  enough  to 
from  her. 


This  alarmed  them  a  little  ;  and  if  they  had 
been  anything  but  thoughtless  girls,  they  would 
have  changed  their  methods  a  little.  But  it 
wore  off  in  a  little  time,  and  they  went  on  just  as 
they  did  before. 

At  length  the  old  lady,  thoroughly  provoked 
by  their  ill  usage,  and  her  resentment  being 
quickened  by  some  particular  extraordinary  car 
riage,  takes  a  sudden  resolution  to  change  her 
way  of  living,  leave  off  house-keeping,  and 
retire  into  the  country,  to  end  her  days,  as  she 
called  it,  in  peace,  and  do  good  with  what  she 
had. 

Her  nieces  soon  found  they  had  lost  themselves 
so  much  with  her,  that  they  had  not  interest 
enough  to  alter  her  resolutions,  though  they 
hung  about  her  then  with  tears  and  entreaties, 


so  they  employed  other  relations  to  intercede 
with  her.  But  she  soon  stopped  their  mouths 
with  letting  them  know  how  her  nieces  had 
treated  her,  and  what  fair  warning  she  had  given 
them,  adding  some  parlicular  unkindnesses 
which  she  had  met  with  from  them,  and  some 
speeches  which  they  had  been  weak  enough  to 
let  her  overhear  ;  upon  which,  in  short,  she  was 
unalterably  resolved  either  to  give  away  her 
estate  to  charitable  uses,  or  otherwise  to  dispose 
of  it,  so  that  they  should  never  be  at  all  the 
better  for  it;  and  that  it  was  too  late  now 
to  persuade  her,  for  she  was  fixed  in  her  mea 
sures  ;  and  the  reasons  being  such  as  could  not 
be  answered,  her  nieces  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
consider  of  some  other  ways  to  maintain  them 
selves,  for  she  had  no  more  to  say  to  them. 

This  was  dismal  news  to  the  two  girls  ;  but 
they  had  no  remedy,  so  they  shifted  as  they 
could ;  we  have  no  more  to  say  about  them. 

The  old  lady,  according  to  her  resolution,  as 
above,  put  off  her  house,  and  went  into  the 
country  where  her  estate  lay,  and  dwelt  with  one 
of  her  tenants  in  the  country  ;  here  she  lived  per 
fectly  retired,  and  attended  only  with  one  ser 
vant;  and  by  this  time  she  was  about  sixty-five 
years  old,  but  of  a  sound,  hale  constitution,  a 
cheerful,  easy  disposition,  calm  temper,  and  all 
the  happy  tokens  of  long  life. 

It  happened  one  day,  talking  seriously  with 
her  tenant,  a  good,  honest,  plain  man,  but  a  man 
of  sense,  and  particularly  of  abundance  of  reli 
gious  knowledge,  she  made  her  complaint  to  him, 
how  unkindly  she  had  been  treated  by  her 
nieces,  and  how  she  had  resented  it,  and  was 
resolved,  as  above,  that  none  of  them  should  be 
the  better  for  her. 

The  good  man  exhorted  and  persuaded  her  to 
forgive  the  young  women,  to  consider  they  were 
young  and  gay,  and  wanted  discretion,  and  that, 
no  doubt,  they  would  carry  it  otherwise  to  her 
now,  if  she  would  receive  them  again  ;  he  added 
the  command  of  our  Saviour,  to  forgive  ene 
mies,  and  our  offending  brother ;  and  so  pleaded 
often  with  her  for  the  two  poor  cast-off  girls. 
But  he  found  the  old  lady  inflexible ;  she  had 
taken  things  so  ill  that  she  could  not  go  back  ; 
she  would  forgive  them,  she  said,  and  pray  for 
them,  but  she  would  never  give  her  estate  to 
them  ;  that  she  said  she  was  not  bound  to  do 
upon  any  account  whatever.  In  a  word,  the  good 
man  found  there  was  no  room  to  say  anything 
farther  upon  that  subject^  unless  he  would 
utterly  disoblige  her,  which  it  was  not  his  busi 
ness  to  do ;  so  he  meddled  no  more  with  it. 

After  some  time,  the  old  lady  tells  her  tenant 
she  wanted  to  speak  with  him,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  together.  The  daughter  was,  it  seems, 
a  young  married  woman,  but  a  sober,  grave,  and 
religious  body,  like  her  father,  and  also  of  a 
judgment  above  her  years;  and  this,  it  seems, 
made  the  old  lady  take  her  into  the  council.  The 
tenant  had  also  a  son,  but  he  was  but  a  little  boy 
of  about  nine  or  ten  years  old. 

At  this  meeting  the  old  lady  tells  them,  that 
as  she  was  now  in  years,  and  could  not  expect  to 
live  much  longer,  she  thought  it  was  time  to 
settle  her  affairs  in  the  world,  and  to  dispose  of 
what  estate  she  had  to  leave  behind  her ;  that 
they  all  knew  how  she  had  been  treated  by 
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those  to  whom  she  had  been  so  kind,  and  to 
whom  she  had  purposed  to  be  still  so  much 
kinder  ;  that  they  likewise  knew  what  her  reso 
lutions  were  with  respect  to  that;  that  at  his 
importunity,  however,  she  had  so  far  forgiven 
them  as  to  resolve  to  give  each  of  them  a  legacy 
of  one  hundred  pounds  to  help  to  support  them, 
and  to  testify  her  charity,  notwithstanding  the 
ill  usage  they  had  been  pleased  to  give  her; 
but  that  now  it  was  time  for  her  to  settle  the 
rest. 

After  this  discourse,  she  told  them,  that  she 
had  been  studying  all  possible  ways  how  she 
might  dispose  of  her  estate  most  to  her  satisfac 
tion  ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  she  was  resolved 
to  marry.  The  tenant,  a  grave,  and,  as  I  said, 
good  man,  seemed  to  be  greatly  distasted  at  thai 
kind  of  proposal  for  settling  her  estate,  and  the 
tenant's  wife  and  daughter  both  began  to  disco 
ver  their  surprise  at  it,  and  a  kind  of  nauseating 
the  proposal. 

«•  But  hold,"  says  she,  "  hear  what  I  have  tar 
ther  to  say  before  you  give  your  opinion.  My 
proposal  of  marrying  shall  have  no  scandal  in  it, 
f  will  promise  you ;  I  shall  leave  no  room  for 
reproach,  and  you  will  say  so  when  you  hear 
who  I  have  pitched  upon  for  my  husband.  In 
short,  there  is  a  little  boy  in  your  town  whom  I 
have  chosen  for  a  husband,  and  upon  whom  I 
will  settle  my  estate ;  and  he  is  so  young  that 
nobody  can  raise  any  objection  against  it ;  for, 
to  be  sure,  1  shall  be  in  my  grave  before  he  will 
be  grown  up  to  man's  estate  ;"  and,  giving  them 
no  time  to  answer,  she  added,  "  this  little  boy  is 
your  son.  I  think,"  says  she,  "  you  say  he  is 
not  above  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  I  am  almost 
seventy ;  and,  if  you  give  your  consent,  1  will 
put  him  to  school,  and  after  that,  if  I  slionld 
live  so  long,  I  will  put  him  apprentice  at  London 
to  a  good  trade,  and  give  one  hundred  pounds 
with  him,  and,  to  be  sure,  I  shall  be  dead  before 
he  will  be  out  of  his  time ;  and  then,  selling  part 
of  the  estate,  he  will  have  a  good  stock  to  set  up 
with,  and  the  remainder  will  make  a  good  join 
ture  for  a  wife." 

The  tenant  was  strangely  surprised  with  the 
proposal,  and  indeed  was  embarrassed  with  it. 
As  for  the  women,  they  were  quite  silenced.  But 
the  good  man  told  her,  that  indeed  the  proposal 
she  had  made  of  marrying  a  child,  would  take 
away  all  the  scandal  which  he  was  before  con 
cerned  about  on  her  account ;  but  that  it  would 
be  a  sad  blow  to  her  own  relations,  and  though 
he  knew  not  what  to  say  as  to  his  child,  whom 
he  would  be  very  tender  of  hurting,  seeing  she 
had  such  kind  thoughts  about  him  as  to  design 
him  her  estate,  yet  he  could  not  still  but  beg  of 
her  to  consider  very  well  before  she  disinherited 
her  two  nieces,  and,  at  least,  to  do  something 
more  for  them.  But,  in  short,  she  was  immove- 
ablc  as  to  that  part,  and,  after  some  other  diffi 
culties  which  the  old  tenant  started,  for  he  did 
not  seem  to  come  very  willingly  into  it,  no,  not 
to  the  lost,  it  was  however  agreed  upon,  and  she 
was  married  to  the  boy. 

According  to  her  proposal,  she   put  him  to 
school,  and  had  him  made  a  very  good  scholar, 
and  she  lived  not  only  to  see  him  come  home  from 
the  school,  but  to  be  big  enough  to  go  apprentice,  , 
and  also  to  see  him  come  out  of  his  time,  by  I 


which  time  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of 
age. 

But,  as  I  said,  even  this  unsuitable  match  did 
not  prove  so  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  ex 
pected,  for  it  pleased  God  this  woman  lived  to 
such  a  prodigious  age,  thai  the  little  boy  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age  when  he  followed  her 
to  the  church  to  bury  her,  and  she  was  one  hun 
dred  and  twenty-seven  years  old. 

This  story  I  had  attested  to  me  by  a  person 
of  unquestioned  veracity,  who  told  me  he  was 
himself  at  her  funeral.  She  was  sixty-five  when 
she  married  him,  and  lived  sixty-two  years 
with  him  ;  she  indeed  made  him  some  amends 
for  the  disparity  of  years  by  this,  that  she  was  a 
most  excellent  person,  of  an  inimitable  disposi 
tion,  preserved  the  youth  of  her  temper,  and  the 
strength  of  her  understanding,  memory,  and  eye 
sight  to  the  last,  and  which  was  particularly  re 
markable,  she  bred  a  whole  new  set  of  teeth,  as 
white  as  ivory,  and  as  even  as  a  youth,  after  she 
was  ninety  years  old. 

Here  was  a  disparity,  it  is  true ;  but  here  was 
none  of  the  corrupt  part  which  I  have  made  the 
mark  of  my  reproof,  and  so  justly  too.  Here 
was  no  vice,  no  sensual  part,  to  be  so  much  as 
thought  of;  and  yet,  I  say,  it  could  not  but  be 
a  disappointment  to  the  young  man,  and  she 
would  often  comp'ain  to  him  cf  the  injury  she 
did  him  in  living  so  long.  But  I  did  not  hear 
that  it  gave  him  any  uneasiness;  her  extraor 
dinary  good  temper  making  him  so  much  amends 
for  it. 

There  is  a  custom  of  marrying  children  one 
to  another  by  the  compact  of  their  parents 
while  the  said  children  arc  very  young,  as  has 
been  the  practice  abroad,  and  as  we  had  lately 
an  example  of  in  the  French  and  Spanish  courts, 
though,  not  very  encouraging,  neither  by  its  suc 
cess,  nor  fitted  much  for  an  example. 

This  has  its  inconveniences  in  it  on  many  ac 
counts,  but  as  they  do  not  come  within  the  reach 
of  the  criminal  part,  I  do  not  say  they  are  con 
cerned  in  the  reproof  of  this  satire,  nor  am  I 
speaking  of  such. 

But  since  I  am  taking  notice  of  the  various 
sorts  of  untimely  marriages,  and  1  have  men 
tioned  this,  I  should  do  justice  to  the  practice  of 
our  own  country  in  those  cases,  namely,  that  in 
such  compacts  of  parents  they  are  generally 
mode  thus,  upon  condition  that  the  young  people 
like  one  another  when  they  are  grown  up,  and 
fit  to  come  together. 

This  has  both  reason  and  religion  in  it,  and 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  the  great  principle  of 
liberty,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  which  this 
nation  are  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of. 

Indeed,  it  seems  a  kind  of  tyranny  over  our 
children,  which  we  have  no  power  to  exercise, 
to  anticipate  their  affections,  and  oblige  them  in 
their  infancy  to  take  up  with  an  object  they  have 
no  liking  to,  and  bind  them  down  here  or  there 
beforehand.  I  will  not  say  but  it  may  indeed 
be  a  kind  of  bespeaking  their  dislike  from  the 
natural  aversion  which  men  commonly  have  to 
every  thing  which  is  imposed  upon  them,  and 
to  that  irksome  thing  called  being  imposed 
upon. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

OF     CLANDESTINE,    FORCIBLE,     AND     TREACHEROUS 
MARRIAGES. 

IT  is  with  a  great  deal  of  reason  and  justice 
that  our  laws  have  made  stealing  of  ladies  crimi 
nal  ;  I  mean  a  capital  crime.  It  seemed  a  little 
hard  that  a  gentleman  might  have  the  satis 
faction  of  hanging  a  thief  that  stole  an  old  horse 
from  him,  but  could  have  no  justice  against  a 
rogue  for  stealing  his  daughter. 

The  arts  and  tricks  made  use  of  to  trepan, 
and,  as  it  were,  kidnap  young  women  away  into 
the  hands  of  brutes  and  sharpers,  were  very 
scandalous,  and  it  became  almost  dangerous  for 
any  one  to  leave  a  fortune  to  the  disposal  of  the 
person  that  was  to  enjoy  it,  and  where  it  was  so 
left,  the  young  lady  went  always  in  danger  of  her 
life  ;  she  was  watched,  laid  in  wait  for,  and,  as  it 
were,  besieged  by  a  continual  gang  of  rogues, 
cheats,  gamesters,  and  such  like  starving  crew, 
so  that  she  was  obliged  to  confine  herself  like  a 
prisoner  to  her  chamber,  be  locked,  and  barred, 
and  bolted  in,  and  have  her  eyes  every  moment 
upon  the  door,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  bai- 
Hrt's  and  officers  to  arrest  htr,  or  else  she  was 
snatched  up,  seized  upon,  hurried  up  into 
a  coach  and  six,  a  fellow  dressed  up  in  a  clergy 
man's  habit  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  a 
pistol  clapped  to  her  breast  to  make  her  consent 
to  be  married ;  and  thus  the  work  was  done. 
She  was  then  carried  to  the  pvivate  lodging,  put 
to  bed  under  the  same  awe  of  swords  and  pistols, 
a  fellow  that  she  never  saw  before  in  her  life,  and 
knows  nothing  of,  comes  to  bed  to  her,  deflowers 
her,  or,  as  may  be  well  said,  ravishes  her,  and 
the  next  day  she  is  called  a  wife,  and  the  fortune 
seized  upon  in  the  name  of  the  husband ;  and 
perhaps,  in  a  few  days  more,  played  all  away  at 
the  box  and  the  dice,  and  the  lady  sent  home 
again  naked  and  a  beggar. 

This  was  the  case  within  the  cimes  of  our 
memory,  till  the  parliament  thought  fit  to  make 
it  felony,  and  that  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and 
till  some  of  these  fortune  ravishers  have  since 
that  paid  for  their  success  at  the  gallows.  And 
now,  indeed,  the  ladies  are  a  little  safer,  and 
must  be  attempted  with  a  little  more  art,  not 
taken  by  storm,  sword  in  hand,  as  men  take  for 
tified  towns  ;  but  they  must  be  brought  to  give 
a  formal  assent  by  the  cunning  of  female  agents, 
wheedling  and  deluding  them,  and  playing  the 
game  another  way,  till  they  are  decoyed  into 
wedlock,  the  man  pretending  himself  quality, 
and  a  person  equal  in  estate,  by  which  craft  a 
certain  Kentish  lady  of  fortune  was  most  ex 
quisitely  drawn  in  at  once  to  marry  a  city  chim 
ney-sweeper  ;  and  was  forced  to  stand  by  it  too, 
after  she  had  come  to  an  understanding  of  the 
bargain  she  had  made ;  and  another  west-country 
lady  a  highwayman,  and  the  like. 

These  matches,  however,  come  within  the 
reach  of  our  complaint,  and  are  but  with  too 
much  justice  branded  with  the  charge  oi'  matri 
monial  whoredom.  It  is  true,  in  these  cases,  it 
is  the  money  more  than  the  sensuality,  the  fortune 
more  than  the  woman  ;  and  so  it  might  be  called 
matrimonial  avarice.  But  as  the  knowing  of  the 
woman  is  the  essential  finishing  part  of  the  work, 


and  the  title  or  claim  to  the  estate  is  fixed  upon 
a  full  possession,  which  they  call  a  consummation 
of  the  marriage,  the  word  whoredom  is  not 
foreign  to  the  charge,  at  least  on  the  man's  side, 
because  he  lies  with  the  woman,  not  as  a  wedded 
wife,  according  to  God's  holy  ordinance,  but 
merely  to  entitle  him  to  her  est&ce,  which,  in 
short,  is  perfecting  the  end  of  matrimony  ;  and 
no  man  can  say  it  is  a  legal  marriage  in  the  sight 
of  Him  whose  appointment  only  can  make  matri 
mony  lawful. 

Marrying  women  by  force  can  never  be  called 
marrying  according  to  God's  holy  ordinance,  for 
all  violence  is  unjust,  and  all  injustice  is  incon 
sistent  with  holiness ;  for  an  impure  and  un 
righteous  design  can  never  be  comprehended  in 
a  holy  and  pure  institution.  It  is  determined  by 
almost  all  the  laws  of  matrimony  in  the  world, 
that  marriage  ought  to  be  the  act  and  deed 
of  both  the  parties,  the  act  and  deed  not  of 
their  .mere  compliance  and  submission  by  ne 
cessity,  but  the  act  of  their  minds,  their  free  and 
unconstrained  choice ;  and  if  it  be  not  so,  it  is 
not  really  a  lawful  marriage.  Marriage  by  con 
straint  is  like  a  bond  given  in  prison,  the  party  is 
not  bound  to  the  payment.  To  be  married  by 
force  is  not  to  be  married,  but  to  be  taken  captive 
and  ravished,  as  the  Turks  take  slaves,  and  then 
choosing  them  for  their  beauty,  single  them  out 
for  the  seraglio,  to  be  lain  with  by  the  emperor, 
or  by  the  bashaw  or  grand  vizier,  whose  serail 
they  are  enclosed  in,  whenever  he  pleases  to  de 
mand  them. 

In  a  word,  a  forced  marriage  is  a  contradiction 
in  speech,  the  terms  are  inconsistent ;  it  is  no 
marriage  at  all,  or,  if  you  will  call  it  a  marriage, 
it  is  no  matrimony.  How  are  the  women  so 
used  said  to  take  such  a  man  to  be  their  wedded 
husband  ?  The  very  meaning  of  the  word  matri 
mony,  in  several  languages,  signifies  choosing. 
Can  a  woman  be  said  to  choose  the  man,  when 
she  is  dragged  to  his  bed  as  a  malefactor  is  drag 
ged  to  execution,  or,  as  we  express  it,  as  a  bear 
to  the  stake  ?  that  is  to  say,  to  the  place  where 
he  is  to  be  baited  with  dogs,  and  which  he  knows 
is  to  be  his  case,  and  therefore  hangs  back  till  he 
is  hauled  along  by  the  ring  in  his  nose,  and  can 
not  resist  it. 

Bring  this  back  to  our  former  test :  every  mar 
riage,  where  the  pure  and  simple  end  of  the  ma 
trimony  is  not  such  as  agrees  with  the  religious 
end  of  the  institution,  is,  in  my  sense,  a  matri 
monial  whoredom,  and  no  other ;  and  among  all 
the  rest,  this  of  forcing  a  woman  to  be  married 
is  one  of  the  worst. 

I  must  be  allowed  here  to  except  political 
state  marriages,  made  for  the  interest  of  nations, 
forming  alliances  and  friendships,  binding  or  en 
gaging  confederacies  and  leagues  between  princes 
and  people. 

Also  family  marriages  for  the  preserving  estates 
in  the  lines  and  blood  of  houses,  keeping  up  the 
names  and  relations,  and  the  like  prudent  ends, 
in  which  case,  though  violence  is  not  used,  yet  it. 
is  generally  expected  the  women  should  comply, 
and  they  do  comply,  I  may  say  they  do  always 
comply,  indeed  1  scarce  remember  an  instance 
in  history  of  any  that  have  refused. 

If  there  is  anything  in  these  matches  to  the 
dislike  of  the  parties,  they  must  take  it  as  an 
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accident  to  the  dignity  of  their  birth,  and  go 
through  it  as  well  as  they  can  ;  they  have  gene 
rally  the  state  and  honour  of  their  birth  and 
fam'ilics,  and  the  titles  they  possess,  to  make  up 
the  deficiencies,  and  to  be  equivalents  for  the  loss 
of  their  personal  endearments,  so  we  have 
nothing  to  say  to  those  things.  If  princes  and 
great  persons  are  content  to  marry  on  those  con 
ditions,  they  must  do  as  they  please,  the  conse 
quence  is  to  themselves.  We  are  not  speaking 
here  of  people  under  the  influence  of  politic  go 
vernment,  and  who  move  this  way  or  that  by 
reasons  of  state  ;  but  of  people  within  the  circle 
of  equality  with  ourselves,  and  under  the  govern 
ment  of  laws  both  of  justice  and  reason,  and 
also  of  the  constitution ;  and  to  such,  I  think, 
what  I  have  observed  is  just.  Matrimony  is  a 
law  of  decency,  binding  to  Christians,  and  to 
people  who  pretend  to  live  and  act  as  Christians 
do,  or  should  do ;  and  those  who  do  not  proceed 
in  it  with  a  due  regard  to  decency  and  Chris 
tianity  too,  should  lay  aside  the  name  of  Christian, 
and  pretend  to  it  no  more. 

It  is  true,  there  are  various  sorts  of  forced 
marriages.  Those  which  I  have  named,  viz. 
taking  a  woman  away  by  strength,  and  terrify 
ing  h»r  afterward  into  compliance,  our  laws,  as  I 
have  said,  have  declared  against,  so  that  I  need 
say  nothing  more  to  them. 

There  is  also  a  violence  of  importunity,  and  a 
violence  of  authority  ;  both  these  also  I  have 
spoken  to  at  length,  as  well  as  the  violence  oc 
casioned  by  the  person  having  it.  in  his  or  her 
power  to  give  or  withhold  the  fortunes  and  por 
tions  of  the  persons. 

But  there  is  yet  a  violence  of  treachery,  and 
this  is  also  a  crime  which  indeed  ought  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge.  This  is  generally  prac 
tised  upon  the  ladies  indeed,  but  sometimes  both 
sides  are  engaged,  and  it  is  done  with  the  utmost 
cunning  and  artifice.  First,  a  spy  or  secret 
agent  is  placed  in  the  family  (or  as  near  as  it  may 
be)  where  the  person  lives,  and  who,  insinuating 
into  the  acquaintance  of  the  lady,  and  perhaps 
into  her  confidence  and  favour,  fails  not  to  en 
croach  gradually  so  far  as  to  bring  the  person 
who  desires  her  assistance,  or  employs  her  for 
that  purpose,  into  the  lady's  company — recom 
mends  him,  gives  his  character,  sets  other  peo 
ple  to  give  bis  character ;  and  thus,  in  a  word, 
the  lady  is  set.  as  a  rook  sets  a  cully  for  a 
sharper,  that  is  to  say,  for,  &c. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  be  too  sober  to  un 
derstand  the  Newgate  language  that  is  suitable 
to  this  wicked  work,  namely,  that  the  cully 
is  an  innocent  or  ignorant  person,  who  a  sharper, 
that  is,  a  gamester,  wants  to  draw  into  play. 

The  rook  is  a  third  person,  who  sets  him,  as 
they  call  it,  that  is,  gets  into  his  company,  in 
sinuates  into  his  society,  scrapes  acquaintance 
with  him,  and  so  gets  him  into  an  alehouse  or 
tavern,  where  the  gamester  is  sure  to  lie  ready, 
and  so  draw  the  poor  ignorant  man  into  play,  and 
cheat  him  of  his  money. 

In  like  manner  the  sharper  here  employs  the 
rook  too,  and  who,  in  these  cases,  is  always  n 
woman.  She  is  sure  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
lady  ;  and,  after  some  time,  and  getting  into  her 
confidence,  takes  care  to  let  the  lady  know 
that  she  understands  that  a  certain  gentleman, 


who  lodges  in  such  a  place,  is  in  love  with  her 

that  she  came  to  understand  it  by  a  very  odd 
accident ;  and  then  she  tells  her  a  formal  story, 
that  being  at  such  a  place  a-visiting,  and  some 
company  coming  in  that  were  strangers,  they 
all,  sat  down  to  drink  tea;  that  there  was  a 
young  gentleman — a  pretty,  modest  kind  of  gen 
tleman— among  them,  which  the  lady  of  the 
house  called  cousin  ;  and  that,  accidentally  rising 
up  to  make  room  for  more  company — "  The  gen 
tleman,"  says  the  spy,  "  happened  to  be  placed 
to  sit  next  to  me ;  upon  which,"  says  she,  "  I 
pushed  my  chair  back  to  sit  farther  off." 

'•  But  what  do  you  mean,"  says  the  lady  (per 
haps  willing  enough  to  hear  of  the  thing),  "  of 
being  in  love  with  me,  when  he  was  a  stranger  to 
you  1" 

"  Law,  my  dear,"  says  she,  "  I  never  saw  the 
gentleman  before  in  my  life ;  but  " 

"  But  what— what  makes  you  talk  such  stuff?" 
says  the  lady,  still  nettled  with  what  she  had 
said  subtilly  and  slily  before. 

"  Well,  he  is  a  clever,  handsome  gentleman, 
that  I  must  needs  say;"  and  so  she  passes  it  off, 
and  talks  of  something  else,  to  see  how  the  lady 
would  take  it 

As  she  thought,  so  it  was;  the  lady  was 
touched  with  the  first  piece  of  the  tale,  and  still 
kept  her  original  speech  in  her  thoughts,  that  the 
gentleman  was  in  love  with  her ;  but  being  re 
solved  to  put  her  to  the  necessity  of  asking  her 
again,  she  kept  back  a  great  while ;  at  last  the 
lady  brought  it  about  again,  and  asked  who  this 
gentleman  was. 

She  answered  nimbly,  she  did  not  know  him ; 
but,  it  seems,  he  was  one  of  her  admirers. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  says  she  ;  "  I 
do  not  know  him." 
"  It  is   no  matter  for  that,"  says  she ;  "  he 

you." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,"  says  the  lady, 
"  when  you  say  you  do  not  know  the  man  ?" 

"  O,  madam,"  says  she,  "  I  know  it  fur  all 
that." 

And  thus  she  led  her  on  artfully,  till  she  found 
she  had  raised  her  expectation  a  little,  and  then 
she  told  her  story  thus  : 

Why,  madam,"  says  she,  "  as  I  told  you,  I 
thrust  my  chair  back  to  sit  farther  off,  the  gen 
tleman  being  like  to  sit  next  me ;  but  Madam 
(meaning  the  lady  at  whose  house  they 
were)  came,  and  thrusting  the  gentleman's  chair 
next  to  mine,  '  Come,  sir,'  says  she  to  him, 
'  pray  sit  next  to  this  gentlewoman  ;  she  lodges 
n  the  same  house  where  the  lady  lives  that  is 
your  particular  favourite.' 

Say  you  so  ?'  says  the  gentleman ;  '  with  all 
my  heart ;  I  honour  everything  that  is  but  known 

to  Madam ;'  meaning  yourself :  and  so  he 

sat  down." 

'  Who  can  that  be  ?"  says  the  lady. 
« Nay,  indeed,"  says  she,   "  I  do   not   know 
that;  but  he  is  a  very  fine  gentleman,  I  assure 
you  ;    so  fine  a  carriage,  so  modest,  and  talks 
so  fine." 

Then  you  talked  with  him,  it  seems,"  says 
the  lady. 

"  The  company  were   very  merry,"  says  she, 
and  everybody  talked.     But  he  has  a  world  of 
wit,  that's  certain." 
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"  Nay,  I  know  you  are  a  good  judge,"  says  the 
lady. 

'«  No,  madam,"  says  she,  "  that  don't  follow ; 
but  all  the  company  said  EO,  as  well  as  I." 

"  Not  to  his  face,  I  hope." 

"  No,  madam  ;  but  he  went  away.  My  Lord 
fetched  him  away  in  his  coach  and  six." 

This  touched  her  again,  and  the  cunning 
manager  could  perceive  it  plain  enough.  So 
she  dropped  the  discourse  again,  and  run  on 
upon  other  things ;  but  upon  several  turns  the 
lady  brought  it  about  again.  At  last  she  was 
simple  enough  to  ask  her  if  she  thought  there 
was  anything  in  it,  which  was  all  the  creature 
wanted. 

She  answered,  yes,  indeed,  she  believed  there 
was,  for  she  could  perceive  the  gentleman  was 
mightily  pleased  when  an j body  did  but  speak  of 
her. 

"  But  who,"  says  the  lady,  "  could  pretend  to 
name  me  to  him  1" 

"  O.  madam,"  says  she,  "  I  doubt  not  he  had 
given  occasion  enough  for  that  before." 

"  I  hope  you  took  no  notice  that  you  knew 
me,"  says  the  lady. 

"  Nay,  madam,  how  could  I  help  that,"  says 
she,  "  when  they  all  told  him  I  lodged  in  the 
same  house  ?" 

"  Why,  that's  true,  indeed,"  says  the  lady ;  "  I 
did  not  think  of  that." 

"  Well,  madam,  you  need  not  be  concerned," 
says  she  ;  «'  I  said  nothing  to  your  disadvantage, 
I  assure  you." 

Then  she  began  to  inquire  into  the  discourse, 
and  the  subtle  creature  took  care  to  tell  her  a 
thousand  fine  things  of  him  which  he  never  said ; 
how  he  toasted  her  health,  and  what  fine  things 
he  said  of  her,  when  perhaps  not  a  word  was 
erer  mentioned.  But  she  saw  it  worked  as  she 
would  have  it,  till,  in  short,  she  brought  her  to 
be  in  love  with  the  gentleman  too,  and  that  be 
fore  she  had  seen  him. 

Time  brought  things  about ;  and  the  young 
lady  was  weak  enough  to  go  and  visit  the  lady 
at  the  house  where  this  gentleman  had  been 
seen,  and  which,  it  seems,  was  but  a  few  doors 
off ;  and  the  spy  had  so  much  knowledge  of  it 
as  to  give  the  gentleman  notice,  who  found  ways 
to  get  into  the  company,  and  to  make  his  ac 
quaintance  with  her ;  and  thus  it  began. 

From  this  beginning  the  manager  carried  on 
all  the  rest.  Ttie  gentleman  was  represented  as 
an  heir  to  a  great  estate,  but  not  quite  of  age, 
and  that  if  she  had  him  she  might  depend  upon  a 
thousand  a-year  jointure  ;  and,  in  a  word,  she 
drew  the  unwary  lady  into  a  private  marriage, 
and  so  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  young  fel 
low  without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket,  and  a  good- 
for-nothing,  empty-headed  i'ellow  to  boot.  As 
good  hap  was,  he  was  not  a  rake,  and  so 'she  was 
less  ruined  than  she  would  otherwise  have  been ; 
but  still  she  was  so  far  undone  as  to  be  able  to 
make  no  provision  for  herself  but  what  he  pleased 
to  do  in  good  nature,  which  was  about  one  hun 
dred  pounds  a-year,  and  was  all  she  could  save 
out  of  about  thirteen  thousand  pounds. 

I  could  fill  up  this  account  with  such  matri 
monial  frauds  as  this,  and  some  much  more  tra 
gical,  but  there  is  no  room  for  it.  This  may 
suffice  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  thing ;  it  is 


not  so  remote  from  the  design  as  may  be  sug 
gested.  Trepanning  of  women  is  not  much  bet 
ter  than  whoring  ;  it  is  true,  the  woman  is  inno 
cent, — the  whoredom  is  on  the  man's  side  only, 
but  on  his  side  it  is  evidently  so,  and  no  other 
wise  ;  it  is  a  complication  of  crime,  it  is  a  double 
robbery,  for  they  plunder  the  innocent  lady  of 
her  honour  and  of  her  estate  both  at  once ;  not 
only  her  money  is  seized  on,  and  immediately 
wasted,  squandered,  perhaps  gamed  away,  or 
worse,  but  she  is  exposed  to  the  utmost  "con 
tempt  and  disgrace. 

First,  expecting  that  she  is  received  into  the 
arms  of  a  gentleman,  and  that  she  takes  into  her 
embraces  and  to  her  affection  a  man  of  honour 
and  fortune,  she  is  prostituted  to  a  scoundrel,  a 
mechanic,  or,  which  is  infinitely  worse,  a  rake,  a 
debauched  infected  carcase,  who  at  once  despoils 
her  of  herself — so  we  may  justly  call  it — and 
communicates  to  her  the  worst  of  all  contagion, 
a  poison  in  her  blood,  an  impure  and  loathsome 
plague,  so  that  she  is  ruined  at  once  in  life  and 
estate. 

This  is  worse  than  matrimonial  whoredom,  for 
it  is  matrimonial  murder,  and  the  poor  Iwdy  is 
undone  ;  she  is  beggared  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ruined  on  the  other,  and  is  soon  transposed  from 
a  fine- furnished  house  to  an  hospital,  and  from 
thence  to  the  grave,  and  perhaps  starved  too,  to 
make  her  miseries  more  complete. 

This  is  a  mischief  we  yet  want  a  law  for,  and 
indeed  it  is  wonderful  to  me  that  we  should  do 
so.  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  man  in  such  circum 
stances  merits  as  much  the  gallows  for  an  at 
tempt  of  that  nature  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
do  by  any  other  crime  he  can  commit.  1  would 
humbly  recommend  it  to  the  legislature  to  think 
of  proper  remedies  for  so  dreadful  a  mischief. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate  measures  in  such 
cases ;  it  is  enough  that  I  represent  the  crime, 
that  I  endeavour  to  dress  it  up  in  such  clothes 
as  are  proper  to  set  it  forth  in.  All  that  is  due 
to  a  robber,  a  ravisher,  and  a  murderer,  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  person  that  is  thus  guilty  ;  for  he 
manifestly  commits  all  these  crimes,  and  that  in 
a  most  intense  degree.  1.  He  is  a  robber,  for 
he  vests  himself  with  a  legal  claim  to  the  lady's 
estate  by  a  fraudulent,  surreptitious,  and  deceitful 
attack,  a  feint  and  disguise,  making  himself  ap 
pear  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  taking  possession 
as  a  robber,  being  quite  another  person  than  him 
he  was  supposed  to  be. 

2.  He  is  a  ravisher  of  the  worst  kind,  because 
he  possesses  the  person  and  honour  of  the  lady 
by  fraud,  and  in  a  circumstance  which,  if  she  was 
acquainted  with,  she  would  never  submit  to  but 
by  the  utmost  violence,  and  perhaps  would  much 
rather  choose  to  be   murdered  than   to  be  so 
used. 

3.  To  conclude  :— he  is  a  murderer,  and  that 
in  the  most  horrid  method  of  murder  that  can  be 
imagined.      I  need  go  no  farther  to  describe  the 
case  than  is  done  in  an  example  given  in  this 
very  work,  where   the   tragedy  was  lamentable 
indeed. 

What  now  can  be  esteemed  a  punishment 
equal  to  this  crime  ?  And  why  might  it  not  be 
called  a  righteous  law  to  punish  with  death  a 
man  that,  deceiving  a  woman  in  marriage,  should 
bring  to  her  a  body  infected  with  the  foul  dis- 
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ease,  and  give  it  to  his  wife,  it  being  known  that 
he  contracted  the  distemper  before  marriage?^ 

Nor  would  it  be  so  hard  to  prove  the  fact  as 
some  may  imagine;  I  mean,  that  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  state  in  the  terms  of  such  a  law 
certain  and  public  clause?,  by  which  the  fact 
should  be  both  inquired  into,  and  admit  a  fair 
proof;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  contagion, 
that  it  is  not  easily  concealed,  and  the  evidences 
may  be  made  very  clear ;  as  particularly  the  per 
son's  having  been  under  cure  before  his  marriage. 
Such  a  man  ought  never  to  dare  to  marry,  ex 
cept  with  the  whore  who  infected  him ;  and 
there,  indeed,  he  ought  to  go,  that  they  may  rot 
together. 

But  for  such  a  man  to  apply  to  a  woman  of 
virtue  and  modesty,  sound  in  body  and  upright 
in  her  intention,  come  to  her  with  a  contagion 
in  his  vitals,  and  abuse  her  in  such  a  vile,  odious, 
and  abominable  kind  !  As  the  crime  is  not  to 
be  named  without  abhorrence  and  execration,  so 
the  criminal  merits  to  be  turned  out  of  humane 
society,  that  he  may  abuse  no  more,  and  may  be 
a  terror  to  others. 

Certainly  this  deserves  death  as  much  as  seve 
ral  crimes  which  are  at  this  time  punished  with 
it,  and  particularly  as  much  as  highway  robbery, 
for  the  plunder  is  attended  with  infinitely  worse 
consequences,  and  has  many  worse  aggravations 
attending  it. 

1  add  no  more.  I  cannot  doubt  the  fatal  con 
sequences  and  the  frequency  of  this  horrible 
crime  (and  that  in  these  days,  I  believe,  more 
than  ever)  will  at  length  awaken  justice ;  and 
we  shall,  one  time  or  other,  have  a  suitable  law 
to  punish  it.  And  this,  I  believe,  would  be  the 
only  way  to  prevent  it  for  the  future. 
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I  AM  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  work, 
had  thoughts  to  have  given  a  longer  preface  to 
it,  intimating  the  true  end  and  design  of  it,  but 
1  think  it  is  better  in  tho  form  of  a  conclusion  ; 
for  when  can  a  work  be  better  explained  than 
after  it  is  done  ? 

1  can  find  but  two  objections  that  can  lie 
against  this  undertaking,  or  the  performance  of 
it,  after  the  strictest  inquiry  into  every  part  of 
it ;  and,  as  author,  I  think  myself  pretty  clear 
in  them  both, — of  which  the  impartial  reader  is 
to  be  the  judge. 

1.  Whether  the  satire  be  just. 

2.  Whether  the  manner  be  justifiable. 

If,  indeed,  the  satire  is  not  just,  the  author 
has  done  nothing,  and  can  have  nothing  to  say 
why  he  should  not  lie  under  the  worst  censure ; 
but  he  is  under  no  care  upon  that  subject;  even 
the  most  innocent  will  hardly  enter  upon  the 
point  with  me,  or  venture  to  say  that,  though 
they  may  be  clear  of  it  themselves,  that  there 
fore  no  one  is  guilty  ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  though 
they  are  hardened  against  blushing  at  it,  I  do 
not  find  any  of  them  hardened  enough  to  deny  it. 

We  are  come  to  an  age  wherein  it  is  not  the 
mode  to  acknowledge  and  reform  a  mistake,  but 
to  add  a  front  to  the  fact,  and  triumph  in  the 
crimes  which  they  should  be  ashamed  of.  It 
seems  below  them  to  vindicate  their  character ; 


they  will  rather  illustrate  it  with  the  fault  they 
should  wipe  off,  and  count  the  shame  of  it  their 
glory. 

This  happy  custom  is  the  author's  vindication 
in  this  work  ;  for  now  scorning  to  deny  the 
charge,  or  enter  into  an  inquiry  in  form  whether 
uilty  or  not  guilty,  they  are  for  giving  the 
matter  of  fact  in  evidence,  and  insisting  that 
there  is  no  crime  in  it.  And  thus  we  join  issue 
upon  the  merit  of  the  cause. 

If  it  be  so,  if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  immo 
desty  after  matrimony,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
indecent,  or  unlawful  between  a  man  and  his 
wife — if  matrimonial  liberties  arc  without  bound;, 
und  there  are  no  limitations  to  that  conjugal 
freedom,  neither  by  the  laws  of  God  or  of  nature  : 
If  the  rnan  cannot  sin  against  his  wife,  or  the 
wife  against  her  husband ;  if  no  excesses  can  be 
complained  of,  and  nothing  can  be  either  out  of 
measure  or  out  season  ;  if  no  unnatural  violences 
can  be  offered,  and  the  woman  can  hare  no  rea 
son  to  turn  her  slipper  the  wrong  side  upwards 
against  her  husband : 

If  the  laws  of  matrimony  cannot  be  broken, 
the  ends  of  matrimony  not  defeated,  the  reason 
of  matrimony  not  be  mistaken,  and  a  marriage 
cannot  be  made  a  masque  to  a  crime  : 

In  a  word,  if  all  the  complaints  of  this  kind 
arc  causeless  and  needless,  and  there  are  neither 
the  crimes  or  the  criminals  to  be  found  or  to  be 
heard  of  among  us,  then,  indeed,  the  satire  can 
not  be  just,  and  the  author  deserves  the  censure 
of  a  false  accuser.  Let  him  be  tried  by  God 
and  his  country,  and  let  the  abused  persons  who 
are  without  sin  throw  the  first  stone  at  him. 

But  if  the  fact  is  to  be  proved,  if  the  guilt 
is  notorious,  if  be  not  only  has  pointed  out  the 
crime,  but  is  ready,  if  called  upon  in  a  lawful 
way,  to  point  out  the  criminals  too,  and  to  con 
vict  them  upon  their  own  evidence,  and  out  of 
their  own  mouths ;  if  they  not  only  daily  com 
mit  those  things,  but  daily  boast  of  them ;  if  the 
coffee-houses  are  witnesses  on  one  side,  and  the 
tea-tables  blush  on  the  other,  and  lewd  dialogues 
on  that  wicked  subject  circulate  from  one  to  the 
other  ;  if  the  differing  sexes  are  united  in  the 
guilt,  though  in  a  differing  way,  and  the  odious 
facts  are  become  flagrant,  it  is  then  high  time  to 
combat  the  vice,  and  endeavour,  by  any  possible 
ways,  to  bring  the  world  to  blush  for  them, 
since  they  are  past  blushing  for  themselves. 

As  the  guilt  thus  legitimates  the  satire,  so  the 
circumstances  of  it,  and  the  unhappy  state  of 
things,  justifies  the  author  in  the  method  of  at 
tacking  it.  The  law  cannot  reach  it  ;  the  fact 
is  not  cognizable  in  a  way  of  justice  ;  no  criminal 
process  can  lie  in  the  case  ;  it  is  one  of  the  of 
fences  that  are  too  vile  to  be  hid,  and  yet  too  se 
cret  and  too  much  hid  to  be  laid  hold  of :  they 
seem  to  be  fenced  and  protected  by  those  very 
laws  that  should  censure  and  expose  them  ;  and 
though  they  frequently  sally  out,  and  make  cri 
minal  excursions,  yet  when  they  are  attacked, 
they  retreat  behind  the  fences  and  fortifications 
of  the  conjugal  laws,  and  the  letter  of  matrimony 
is  turned  against  the  meaning  of  it,  as  the  can 
nons  of  a  bastion,  when  the  work  is  taken,  arc 
turned  against  the  town  which  they  were 
mounted  to  defend. 

Satire  can  scourge  where  the  lash  of  the  law 
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cannot ;  the  teeth  and  talons  of  the  pen  will 
bite  and  tear,  and  the  satire  has  a  sting  which  is 
made  for  the  correction  of  such  offences  and  such 
offenders  as  bully  justice,  and  think  themselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  prisons  and  punishments  ;  as 
small  arms  are  of  use  in  battle  where  the  cannon 
and  mortars  cannot  play,  and  the  point  of  the 
lance  can  wound  where  the  balls  cannot  fly. 

If  men  are  fenced  against  one  thing,  they  may 
not  be  fenced  against  another,  and  the  sense  of 
shame  may  restrain  where  even  a  sense  of  punish 
ment  will 'not.  There  are  crimes  which  a  lash 
of  the  pen  reached  when  a  lash  at  the  cart's  tail 
would  not ;  and  a  time  when  men  that  have 
laughed  at  the  law,  and  ridiculed  all  its  powers, 
have  yet  been  laughed  out  of  their  crimes  by  a 
just,  satire,  and  brought  to  the  necessity  of  hang 
ing  themselves  for  shame,  or  reforming  to  pre 
vent  it. 

If,  then,  the  crime  be  evident,  and  yet  the  law 
impotent,  who  will  contend  that  the  satire  is  not 
just?  It  is  the  only  unexceptionable  case  in 
which  not  the  justice  only,  but  the  necessity,  of 
a  satire  is  to  be  insisted  on. 

Some  will  say,  and  in  this  particular  case  I 
think  they  are  right,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  unjust  satire  ;  that  a  satire  is  never  wrong, 
nor  can  be  so  ,  for  that, — 

1.  If  the  fact  be  not  true,  it  is  no  more  a  satire, 
but  a  slander  ;  it  is  a  LIE,  and  merits  the  correc 
tion  of  the  law. 

2.  If  the  fact  be  true,  but  is  in  itself  no  crime, 
the  satire  has  no  teeth,  no  claws,  it  can  neither 
bite  or  sting  ;  and  then,  again,  it  is  no  more  a 
satire ;  it  has  only  a  kind  of  close   pared  nails, 
with  which  it  can  scratch    its   own    face,    and 
can  hurt  nobody  else ;  so   that  it  is  no  more  a 
satire,  nor  will  it  bear  to  be  called  by  that  name, 
but  this  is  out  of  the  way  here. 

We  insist  upon  the  justice  of  the  satire,  as 

well  from  the  nature  of  the  charge  it  brings,  as 

from  the  certainty  of  the  fact  proved    by  the 

confession  of  the  guilty  offenders,  and  the  gene- 

i  ral  testimony  of  the  times,  as  above. 

It  remains,  then,  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
the  performance,  and  enter  upon  the  vindica 
tion  of  it, — a  thing  much  more  properly  under 
taken,  now  it  is  finished,  than  it  could  be  before 
it  was  begun. 

The  onlv  objections  which  can  lie  against  the 
manner,  I  think,  come  into  these  two.  1.  The 
necessity  01  speaking  a  language  that  is  un 
pleasant  to  hear,  and  which,  at  least,  seems  to 
tread  on  the  brink  of  the  same  indecency  which 
it.  reproves  ;  and  which,  also,  the  author  has  suffi 
ciently  expressed  his  dread  of.  Or,  2.  The  de 
ficiency  of  the  reproof  from  an  over-restraint,  and 
declining  to  express  things  fully  on  that  very  ac 
count  ;  for  fear  of  offending  one  way,  offending  too 
much  the  other. 

I  have,  with  the  utmost  care,  avoided  the  first 
of  these ;  I  have  studied  to  shun  all  indecency  of 
expression,  or  saying  anything  that  might  offend 
the  chastest  mind,  and  the  most  modest  ear, 
allowing  but  just  room  to  mention  the  crime  that 
is  reproved,  and  hardly  that  in  some  places  suffi 
cient  to  have  it  understood. 

If  I  have  given  the  least  cause  of  complaint,  I 
profess  it  to  be  unseen  and  undesigned;  nor, 
upon  revising  the  whole  work,  do  I  yet  see  any 


reason    for  altering  or  wiping  out  anything  on 
that,  account. 

The  Scripture  itself,  the  sacred  pattern  of 
modesty  in  expression,  and  which  I  have  all 
alonsr  kept  in  my  eye  as  a  director  in  that  par 
ticular  point,  has,  in  many  places,  been  obliged 

j  to  speak  plainer  than  I  have  done  in  the   like 
cases. 

But  when  the  censure  is  to  be  passed,  there 
must  be  so  much  said,  at  least,  as  may  let  the 
reader  understand  what  it  is  we  reprove,  or  else 
we  speak  of  nothing,  and  to  no  purpose ;  yet  1 
have  studied  with  the  utmost  care  to  do  it  so  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  reproach.  None  can  find 
occasion  to  blush  here  but  those  that  are  guilty  ; 
let  them  blush  and  reform,  then  the  end  of  the 
satire  is  answered. 

As  to  the  second  case,  I  cannot  but  lament 
the  necessity  I  have  been  under  to  omit  several 
flagrant  stories,  with  names  and  surnames  too 
attending  them,  good  evidence  of  fact  ready, 

[  which  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  words  to 
express  with  decency  enough  to  bear  reading,  or 

!  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the   design,  and  the 

i  dignity  of  a  just  satire. 

What  vile  and  perhaps  unheard-of  practices 

!  could  I  have  exposed,  could  I  have  found  words 

;  to  dress  up  the  relation  in  !     And  what  inimita- 

i  ble  examples  have  I  ready  to  produce  to  support 
the  truth  of  the  facts,  would  the  stories  but  bear 

;  telling ! 

I  confess  it  is  something  hard  that  men  should 
sin  on  only  because  they  cannot  be  modestly 
reproved  ;  that  they  should  go  on  in  superlative 
wickedness  with  an  impunity  only  owing  to  the 
honid  exorbitance  of  their  crime,  too  dirty 
to  be  spoken  of,  too  nauseous  to  be  mentioned. 
Why  have  not  our  fruitful  inventions  added 
some  signals,  some  figures  to  serve  instead  of 
speech  (as  I  have  observed  the  Turks  do,  by 
turning  up  the  slipper),  by  which  signals  or 
figures  the  filthy  part  might  be  expressed,  with 
out  fouling  the  mouth,  or  affronting  the  ears  of 
others  ? 

But  it  is  not  (o  be  done,  and  therefore,  as 
above,  I  have  chosen  to  leave  out  many  long 
histories  of  inexpressible  lewdness,  particularly 
under  the  matrimonial  cover,  and  which  would 
have  given  a  keener  edge  to  the  satire,  and 
have  confirmed  the  necessity  of  the  reproof  in 
this  case  more  than  all  that  has  been  expressed. 
But,  I  say,  it  is  not  to  be  done. 

Where  I  have  been  necessitated  to  come  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  fact,  and  to  go  as  far  as 
language  would  suffer  me,  certainly  I  hope  for  so 
much  charity  in  the  reader,  as  to  acknowledge 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  going  so  far,  at 
the  same  time  giving  the  true  reason  of  my  going 
no  farther. 

It  is  a  hardship  an  author  is  seldom  put  to,  to 
be  obliged  to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  his 
evidence — to  omit  and  drop  all  the  illustrations 
of  his  story,  and  scarce  give  you  enough  of  the 
generals  to  guess  at  the  particulars  by ;  but  this 
is  my  case,  and  all  in  obedience  to  that  modesty, 
the  trespassing  upon  which  is  the  ground  of  the 
whole  complaint.  If  these  men  could  be  talked 
to  in  their  own  language — if  the  odious  expres 
sions  they  use  in  their  ordinary  discourse  could 
be  thrown  in  their  faces,  and  they  could  be 
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daubed  with  their  own  dirt,  it  would  describe 
them  in  a  more  effectual  manner ;  they  would  be 
painted  in  the  most  suitable  colours,  and  dressed 
up  in  the  robes  that  would  best  become  them ; 
and,  in  one  respect,  it  ought  to  be  so,  that  every 
crime  might  be  shown  as  it  really  is. 

It  was  a  practice  in  some  of  the  nations  in 
the  eastern  countries,  that  if  a  woman  was  con 
victed  of  adultery,  she  was  stripped  stark  naked, 
and  led  about  the  city,  that  she  might  be  exposed 
in  the  same  nakedness  in  which  she  had  volun 
tarily  exposed  herself,  and  so  be  punished  in  the 
very  kind  of  her  offence. 

But  this  would  not  do  in  a  Christian  country ; 
it  would  be  itself  an  offence  against  decency,  and 
a  breach  of  the  very  modesty  which  it  was  in 
tended  to  punish,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
done  ;  in  like  manner,  the  crime  I  am  reproving 
cannot  be  exposed  in  the  lively  manner  that 
other  offences  are  exposed  in,  because,  as  I 
may  say,  we  cannot  speak  the  language.  The 
dialect  these  people  talk  is  a  great  part  of  the 
crime ;  and  as  it  is  not  to  be  made  use  of  for 
their  reproof,  so  we  are  straitened  exceedingly 
in  reproving ;  and  they  triumph  over  me  in 
this  very  part,  that  I  talk  in  the  dark,  and  re 
prove  by  allegory  and  metaphor,  that  people 
may  know  or  not  know  what  I  mean,  just  as  it 
may  happen. 

This  may,  in  some  sense,  indeed  be  true,  as  I 
have  said  above  ;  but  the  hardship  rises  from 
the  black  circumstances  attending  the  crimes 
they  commit ;  and,  of  all  people,  they  should  be 
the  last  to  boast  of  that  advantage,  seeing  they 
must  own  at  the  same  time,  it  is  because  their 
behaviour  is  so  much  too  vile  to  be  reproved 
that  it  cannot  be  mentioned ;  the  language  of  it 
is  so  foul  that  it  will  not  read  ;  modest  tongues 
cannot  speak  it ;  modest  ears  cannot  hear  it ; 
like  some  particular  trials  in  our  courts  of  justice, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  desire  of  the  women  to 
withdraw,  because  they  may  be  obliged  to  use 
such  expressions  as  it  is  not  decent  to  mention 
before  them,  or  modest  in  them  to  be  in  the 
hearing  of;  and  yet  without  which  words,  spoken 
in  the  grossest  and  plainest  manner,  the  cause 
cannot  be  tried,  the  evidence  be  taken,  or  the 
offender  convicted. 

This  is  exactly  the  case  ;  and  under  this  diffi 
culty  the  whole  work  labours  in  almost  every 
part.  But  I  have  taken  the  part  that,  I  think, 
religion  and  decency  directs ;  that  is,  to  go  as 
far  as  I  can,  and  leave  conscience  to  work  the 
rest  its  own  way.  I  have  painted  out  the  crime 
as  fairly  as  justifiable  language  will  allow  ;  and 
where  it  will  not,  I  content  mvself  with  leaving 
the  guilty  to  judge  themselves  by  the  general ! 
hints  given  them.  The  silent  needle  in  the  ' 
compass  points  to  the  pole,  but  says  no  more ; 
yet  the  pilot,  which  knows  its  meaning,  steers  by 
that  direction,  and  brings  the  ship  safe  into  port. 
The  facts  are  indeed  notorious,  and  the  less 
plain  English  will  serve  ;  the  things  1  reprove 
are  not  so  very  abstruse ;  there  are  few  married 
people  but  will  understand  me ;  and  all  the 
guilty,  I  am  sure,  will  read  their  crimes  plain 
enough,  they  will  need  no  explanations ;  if  they 
pretend  to  it,  they  will  be  too  easily  confuted, 
by  referring  them  to  th«ir  own  practice. 

It   is   true,   there   are    still  some    ill-usnges 


among  these  people,  some  matrimonial  whore 
doms  which  are  wholly  omitted,  which  it  is  im 
possible  to  mention,  no  not  at  the  greatest  dis 
tance  ;  no,  not  by  simile,  allegory,  or  any  other 
representation.  They  are  too  wicked  to  admit 
the  lean  suggestion  about  them,  or  so  much  at 
to  guide  the  reader  to  guess  at  them.  Nor  are 
they  a  few  things  which  I  am  thus  obliged  to 
overlook.  But  there  is  no  doing  it ;  they  must 
be  buried  in  silence  if  they  cannot  be  reproved, 
because  they  cannot  be  mentioned.  Let  the 
offenders,  the  guilty  persons,  consider,  heaven 
can  find  out  ways  to  punish  them,  though  we 
cannot  find  out  words  to  reprove  them. 

That  justice,  that  brings  to  light  the  hidden 
works  of  darkness,  can  make  the  crime  public 
in  the  punishment ;  and  there  it  may  be  read 
with  terror  by  every  one  that  looks  on  it  when 
their  ears  will  noi  be  offended  with  the  descrip 
tion.  Nor  is  it  an  unusual  method  ;  Providence 
often  thinks  fit  to  do  so.  Drunkenness,  though 
in  secret,  is  made  public  by  Solomon's  signals, 

Who  has  redness  of  eyes,  who  hath  wounds 
without  cause  ?  they  that  tarry  long  at  the 
wine,  &c."— Piov.  xxiii,  29. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  again,  who  hath  leanness 
of  countenance,  who  hath  rottenness  of  bones, 
who  hath  loathsome  diseases?  Are  they  not  the 
people  I  speak  of?  Let  them  take  heed;  it  is 
not  the  whoremaster  and  the  strumpet  alone 
that  contract  filthiness  and  distempers  ;  and  it 
will  be  a  dreadful  rebuke  for  a  pretender  to  law 
ful  things,  and  no  more,  to  see  himself  brought 
to  the  same  distress  by  his  excesses  that  others 
are  reduced  by  their  vices  and  open  wickednesses, 
and  loaded  with  those  diseases,  which  so  strongly 
ntimate  another  kind  of  guilt,  that  nobody  will 
believe  him  innocent  though  he  really  be  so. 

I  leave  it  to  physicians  to  explain  what  I  say, 
and  to  tell  whether  there  are  not  many  scanda 
lous  diseases  which  people  bring  upon  them 
selves  by  their  intemperances  and  excesses, 
which  are  so  near  the  main  contagion,  that  no 
people  will  believe  they  are  innocent  that  have 
them,  and  that  yet  may  befal  those  who  have 
never  been  guilty  out  of  the  marriage  bed. 

Let  such 'people  reflect  upon  the  grief  it  will 
be  to  them  to  be  universally  condemned  where 
they  are  not  guilty ;  and  to  bear  the  reproach 
of  a  crime  they  have  not  committed  for  the 
crime  which  none  imagine,  and  which  they  have 
dwelt  unreproved  in  so  many  years,  till  they 
come  to  be  a  reproof  to  themselves,  and  a  re 
proof  to  all  about  them. 

I  could  give  examples  of  several  who  have 
fatally  suffered  in  this  manner  under  the  weight 
of  their  own  immoderate  practices,  to  say  no 
worse  of  them  ;  and  I  could,  I  believe,  find  some 
instances  of  those  who  have  perished  under  the 
misery,  rather  than  discover  the  grief  they  lay 
under,  lest  they  should  be  supposed  guilty  of 
what  they  abhorred  so  much  as  to  think  of. 

But  how  just  is  divine  vengeance  thus  to  re 
prove  those  intemperances  in  his  own  way,  which 
were  otherwise  out  of  the  reach  of  human  laws, 
and  indeed  of  human  eyes  !  And  how  should 
the  people  I  speak  of,  whose  conduct  I  cannot 
reprove,  because  too  foul  to  be  mentioned,  re 
flect,  that  heaven  can  find  out  wa\s  to  make 
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them  a  punishment  to  themselves,  and  join  their 
sin  and  their  shame  together  ? 

I  could  have  also  given  some  living  examples 
of  the  intemperances  which  I  have  mentioned, 
which  have  lived  to  be  extremely  exposed,  even 
though  they  have  not  been  spoken  of  in  print ; 
in  whom  the  distempered  bodies,  aching  heads, 
tottering  joints,  besides  the  many  nameless  filthy 
and  unclean  diseases  that  have  hung  upon  them, 
have  been  their  lasting  reproof,  and  they  have 
carried  the  reproach  of  their  follies  about  with 
them  wherever  they  went,  till  nobody  has  cared 
to  come  into  their  company,  and  they  have  been 
a  shame  even  to  themselves. 

These  things  have  been  the  fruit  of  those 
doings,  which  they  call  lawful ;  their  conjugal 
excesses,  those  liberties  which  they  have  all 
along  pretended  heaven  allowed  them ;  liberties 
nature  dictated,  love  prompted,  and  matrimony 
made  lawful ;  as  if  heaven,  nature,  and  the  matri 
monial  law,  which  is  founded  on  the  laws  both 
of  God  and  nature,  had  directed  them  to  an 
immoderate  use  of  the  liberties  they  allowed ; 
which  is  no  more  true,  than  that  because  God 
gave  the  wine  (a  noble  plant)  and  the  juice  of 
its  fruit,  for  our  comfort  and  for  the  support  and 
supply  of  the  spirits,  had  allowed  us  to  drink, 
and  to  drink  it  with  pleasure  ;  and  that  nature, 
conforming  to  the  bounty  of  heaven,  had  given 
us  a  gust  or  love  to  the  liquor  itself;  that  there 
fore  God  and  nature  allowed  us  to  be  drunk,  to 
drink  to  excess,  to  drink  away  our  sense,  our 
understanding,  and  our  life,  as  many  daily  do. 

I  would  conclude  this  with  an  earnest  and 
serious  monition  to  all  the  considering,  rational 
part  of  mankind,  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
and  would  be  called  so,  who  are  willing  to  act  as 
such,  and  to  answer  to  themselves,  not  suppos 
ing  they  had  any  other  account  to  give  for  all 
their  behaviour ;  I  say  1  would  move  them  to 
enter  so  far  into  the  government  of  themselves, 
as  becomes  men  of  sense  and  of  virtue,  to  put  a 
due  restraint  upon  themselves  in  the  use  of  law 
ful  liberties,  and  to  act,  not  like  madmen  and 
furies,  but  like  men  of  understanding,  to  act  in 
such  a  manner,  as  they  may  not  reproach  them 
selves  hereafter  with  wasting  their  youth  and 
strength,  and  bringing  age  and  weakness  upon 
themselves  before  their  time. 

Certainly,  God  Almighty,  who  formed  the 
man,  and  who  committed  him,  in  a  great  mea 
sure,  to  the  government  of  himself,  did  not  do  so 
with  a  general  leave  to  live  how  he  pleased  ;  did 
not  leave  him  to  the  gust  of  his  appetite,  without 
giving  the  least  limits  to  himself  by  his  reason, 
but  as  he  gave  him  superior  faculties.,  so  he 
gave  those  faculties,  and  placed  them  in  a  su 
periority  one  to  another,  that  they  might  be  a 
check  to  the  separate  motions  and  operations, 
and  keep  the  whole  machine  in  order. 

If  the  man  breaks  this  order ;  if  he  inverts 
nature;  if  he  gives  himself  liberties  that  God 
and  nature  intended  him  not,  and  such  as  are 
inconsistent  with  the  good  order  of  the  machine, 
he  will  put  the  whole  fabric  out  of  tune ;  nor 
can  he  expect  the  rest  of  the  motions  can  per 
form  as  they  would  otherwise  do. 

If  the  spring  of  a  watch  be  overstrained,  it 
will  cease  to  draw  ;  if  the  balance  be  overloaded, 
the  motion  stops.  It  is  the  like  in  all  other 


natural  motions,  and  it  is  so  in  this  of  the  man. 
He  that  will  put  nature  out  of  her  proper 
course,  and  upon  extremes  which  she  has  not 
equal  powers  to  perform,  will  ruin  those  powers 
which  she  has,  and,  in  a  word,  ruin  the  whole 
fabric. 

If  the  man  is  himself;  if  he  is  master  of  his 
reason,  and  sound  argument  can  make  any  due 
impression  upon  him,  he  will  consider  this  part 
for  his  own  sake  ;  abstracted  from  its  being  an 
offence  against  his  superior,  the  governor  of  his 
life,  to  whom  he  must  account ;  if,  I  say,  he 
would  only  consider  himself,  act  like  a  rational 
creature,  and  study  his  own  interest,  it  must 
move  him  to  behave  himself  prudently. 

I  know  nothing,  no,  not  one  instance  in  life, 
wherein  virtue  may  be  more  truly  said  to  be  itg 
own  reward,  than  in  this  particular ;  take  the 
case  inverted,  who  has  length  of  days,  who  sound 
constitution  ?  who  has  strength  of  body,  agility 
of  limbs,  who  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  health, 
but  the  temperate,  the  moderate,  and  the  virtu 
ous?  Their  vitals  are  not  exhausted;  nature 
is  not  oppressed  ;  the  vigour  of  the  spirits  ex 
pended,  and  the  marrow  of  their  bones  wasted  : 
their  youth  has  not  robbed  their  old  age ;  or 
their  untimely  vice  diverted  the  channels  of 
nature,  and  turned  the  water  from  the  mill. 

The  modest,  the  chaste,  the  temperate  youth, 
is  the  hale,  the  cheerful,  and  the  healthy  old  man : 
he  that  lives  too  fast,  goes  to  his  grave  too  soon ; 
it  is  a  coarse,  but  significant  expression,  "  He 
that  lives  a  gallop  goes  to  the  devil  a  trot." 
The  meaning  is  plain  ;  excess  in  youth  antici 
pates  old  age ;  they  that  will  tear  themselves  in 
pieces,  who  can  patch  them  up?  It  is  in  vain 
to  fly  to  art ;  physic  may  cleanse  the  blood, 
correct  the  noxious  humour,  clear  the  stomach, 
and  help  the  digesture  ;  but  physic  cannot  make 
the  body  anew  ;  physic  cannot  give  a  new  fund 
of  life,  and  form  nature  upon  a  new  foundation. 
Physic  cannot  restore  when  the  liver  is  wasted, 
when  the  lungs  are  spit  out  of  the  mouth  by 
early  catarrhs,  when  the  wheel  is  broken  at  the 
cistern :  "  When,"  as  Job  says,  "  the  reins  are 
consumed  within  us,  what  can  physic  do  for  us? 
Art  may  assist  nature,  but  art  cannot  give  youth, 
nor  restore  that  vigour  which  vice  has  exhausted." 
When  the  dart  is  struck  through  the  liver,  when 
the  heart  ceases  to  beat  time  to  the  pendulum, 
it  is  in  vain  to  talk  to  physicians ;  as  you  have 
put  yourselves  in  the  devil's  stead  to  destroy, 
physicians  cannot  put  themselves  in  God's  stead 
to  create.  Who  shall  supply  in  age  what  the 
spendthrift,  the  extravagant  has  wasted  in  youth  ? 
A  frugal  use  of  an  estate  preserves  it  for  the 
heirs ;  whereas  he  that  cuts  the  timber  down 
young,  shall  have  no  large  high  trees  to  leave 
behind  him  ;  and  he  that,  without  manuring  and 
good  husbandry,  leaves  the  land  to  be  beggared, 
and  ploughed  out  of  heart,  shall  be  sure  not  to 
keep  up  the  rent ;  but  the  estate  will  decay, 
and  the  heir  be  reduced. 

In  a  word,  temperance  and  moderation  keeps 
nature  in  a  due  state  of  health,  and  lays  in  an 
early  provision  for  time,  a  stock  for  old  age  to 
live  upon,  hands  on  vigour  with  the  years,  and 
makes  age  triumph  in  the  goodness  of  the  con 
stitution  ;  whereas  vice  leaves  youth  groaning 
and  mourning  under  aches,  rheumatics,  and 
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hydrophics  before  its  time,  the  joints  trembling 
cannot  support  the  body,  the  nerves  are  ener 
vated,  the  sinews  shrunk  ;  in  a  word,  the  blood 
is  poisoned,  the  spirit  exhausted,  and  the  whole 
mass  corrupted ;  thus  the  fabric  sinks  like  a 
noble,  opulent  city  swallowed  up  in  an  earth 
quake,  there  it  stands,  a  sad  monument  of  the 
devouring  teeth  of  crime,  and  a  sacrifice  to  de 
bauchery. 

Whence  is  it  that  the  number  of  physicians, 
apothecaries,  and  surgeons,  are  so  increased 
among  us,  and  especially  the  latter,  besides  the 
innumerable  throng  of  quacks,  pretenders,  and 
dealers  in  plasters  and  doses  ?  If  diseases  were 
not  multiplied,  the  remedies  would  not  crowd  in 
upon  us  as  they  do  ;  it  is  the  stench  of  car 
cases  that  brings  the  vultures  about  us  and  our 
families;  as  the  groans  and  cries  of  dying  and 
decaying  bodies  are  loud  among  us,  so  physic  is 
grown  noisy  and  clamorous. 

How  many  doctors  and  surgeons,  nay  apothe 
caries,  ride  about  in  their  coaches.  Perhaps,  as 
one  cunningly  alleged,  not  for  the  vanity  of  the 
equipage,  but  for  expedition,  and  that  he  might 
be  able  to  make  more  visits  in  a  day,  otherwise 
he  could  not  dispatch  his  business,  or  see  all 
his  patients  so  often  as  they  desired  him. 

As  our  yearly  bills  are  increased,  the  phy 
sicians  grown  rich,  their  number  more  than 
doubled,  and  their  equipages  advanced  in  such 
a  manner,  whence  is  it  all?  It  cannot  be  all 
merely  by  the  increase  of  people  about  us ; 
though  that  I  know  is  alleged  ;  there  must  be 
something  else  ;  and  the  reason  is  evident,  our 
luxury  is  increased;  and  with  our  luxury,  our 
vices,  and  other  extravagances,  our  lascivious- 
ness,  sensuality,  and,  in  a  word,  our  impudence, 
and  with  all  these  our  distempers.  These  en 
rich  the  doctors,  these  call  the  surgeons  and 
apothecaries  about  us,  like  the  crows  about  the 
carcase ;  and  they  bombard  us  with  the  galli 
pots  and  glasses,  as  the  Algerines  assault  a  ship 
with  carcases  and  stinking  pots. 

If  the  numbers  of  people  are  increased  about 
London,  that  may  be  something,  though  it  is 
begging  the  question  most  egregiously  to  say  so, 
as  we  do  by  lump,  that  this  is  the  only  increase 
of  the  mortality.  Some  suggest  such  ^n  in 
crease  as  amounts  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole  ; 
and  others  will  go  so  far  as  to  tell  us  they  are 
doubled;  and  this  they  gather  (as  they  say)  not 
from  the  excessive  numbers  of  buildings  only, 
but  from  the  throngs  of  people  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  upon  all  public  occasions. 
I  will  readily  grant  both  these,  particularly,  that 
ihere  are  great  numbers  of  new  buildings, 
streets,  and  squares  added  to  the  town,  and  in 
all  the  extreme  parts  of  it,  indeed  an  innumer 
able  number,  such  as  no  city  in  the  woild  can 
show  the  like,  as  at  St  Giles's,  Tvburn  road, 
Ormond  street,  Hockley.  Fmsbury,  Spitalfields, 
Wapping,  Rotherhithe,  &c.  Nor  is  this  all.  but 
I  allow  that  there  is  also  a  prodigious  increase 
in  the  villages  adjacent  to  London,  which,  as 
they  say,  and  in  that  indeed  they  say  true,  are 
not  only  doubled,  but  some  of  them  increased  to 
several  times  as  many  people  as  formerly,  such 
as  at  the  new  docks  near  Deptford,  and  at  the 
town  of  Deptford  ;  also  at  Greenwich,  Clapham, 
Camber  well,  Chelsea,  Kensington,  Hampstead, 


Newington,  Tottenham,  Edmonton.  Enfield. 
Bromley,  Stratford,  West  Ham,  Wanstead. 
Walthamstow,  Low  Layton,  and  abundance 
more,  all  whose  parishes  are  out  of  the  bills  of 
mortality  ;  and  were  their  numbers  added  to  the 
last  yearly  bill,  would  make  up'the  mortalities 
at  least  to  five  and  thirty  thousand. 

Now  though  all  this  were  true,  and  more,  yet 
it  does  not  at  all  account  for  the  grievance  in 
our  morals  which  I  have  complained  of ;  or  for 
the  depredations  made  upon  nature  and  upon 
health,  by  our  intemperate  and  luxurious  living, 
our  immoderate  and  scandalous  excesses  in 
otherwise  lawful  and  allowed  pleasures.  But 
let  those  that  question  it  look  back  into  the 
book  of  nature ;  and  let  them  tell  me  whether 
the  numbers  of  the  sick  too  are  not  increased  in 
proportion,  and  indeed  more  than  in  proportion, 
to  the  number  of  the  dead  ?  and  if  they  will  not 
take  my  opinion,  let  them  know  the  late  famous 
Dr  Radcliffe,  and  several  other  physicians,  gave 
the  same  judgment.  And  I  am  very  willing  to 
appeal  to  the  learned,  whether  these  excesses  I 
have  now  mentioned  have  not  contributed  at 
least  to  making  the  age  less  sound  in  life,  if  not 
shorter  lived  than  their  ancestors. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  abridge  the  sovereignty 
of  Providence  in  its  government  of  the  earth ; 
or  to  say  that  heaven  has  not  appointed  and 
limited  the  time  of  life  to  all  his  creatures ;  yet 
I  am  not  so  much  a  predcstinarinn  neither,  as 
to  pretend  that  men  cannot  shorten  their  days 
by  luxury  and  intemperance,  gluttony,  drunken 
ness,  and  other  worse  and  more  criminal  ex 
cesses  ;  why  should  we  not  think  that  such 
crimes  as  these  entail  heaven's  curse  upon  us, 
and  blast  our  breath,  and  shorten  our  time,  as 
well  as  disobedience  to  parents  ?  I  will  not  pre 
sume  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  command,  be 
temperate,  be  virtuous,  be  moderate,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  in  the  land.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  have  no  direct  authority  to  add  a  promise 
to  the  exhortation  ;  but  I  may  take  more  free 
dom,  I  believe,  in  the  alternative,  and  say,  be 
not  intemperate,  be  not  vicious,  luxurious,  im 
moderate  and  brutal,  and  add  with  the  wise 
man,  "  Why  should'st  thoudie  before  thy  time?" 
— Eccles..  vii,  17. 

Without  question  life  may  be  shortened  by  our 
wickedness.  How  many  do  we  see,  in  almost 
every  weekly  bill,  dead  of  excessive  drinking, 
others  duelling  and  fighting ;  some  by  one  vile 
excess,  some  by  another.  Shall  any  man  dare  to 
say,  these  did  not  shorten  their  own  lives  ?  Shall 
we  say,  they  lived  out  half  their  days  ?  Psal.  Iv, 
23.  I  think  it  would  be  affronting  the  justice  ol 
Providence  to  say  they  were  not  slain  by  their  own 
crime,  cut  off  by  untimely  vice,  or  that,  with  David's 
wicked  men,  they  do  not  live  out  half  their  days. 

But,  not  to  enter  into  disputes  of  things  re 
mote  to  the  case,  if  life  is  or  is  not,  can  or  cannot 
be  shortened  by  our  intemperance  and  vice,  the 
comfort  of  life  may  be  lessened.  Life  may  be 
made  a  burthen,  loathsome  and  uncomfortable, 
by  loading  it  with  diseases  and  sorrows,  and  by 
bringing  complicated  miseries  upon  ourselves  in 
the  room  of  health  and  vigour,  which  would 
otherwise  be  the  lot. 

A  bright  countenance,  a  sprightly  and  brisk 
eye,  a  constant  smile,  a  nimble,  agile  body,  a 
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clear  head,  a  strong  memory,  and  clean  limbs, 
these  are  nature's  furniture  to  a  man  of  an  un 
tainted  race.  But  how  often  are  all  these  origi 
nal  beauties,  the  native  attendants  upon  youth 
and  a  good  constitution,  made  to  droop  and  flag, 
while  paleness  and  leanness  come  into  the  face, 
heaviness  into  the  heart,  and  dulness  into  the 
head.  How  is  the  shining  sparkling  of  the  eye 
eclipsed,  the  understanding  lost,  the  memory  de 
cayed,  and  the  genius,  partaking  of  the  conta 
gion,  entirely  altered? 

"  The  glory  of  a  young  man  is  his  strength," 
says  Solomon,  Prov.  xx,  29,  and  one  of  his  first 
advices  after  that  expression  is,  "  Give  not  thy 
strength  unto  women  ;"  it  is  true,  Solomon  there 
means  to  a  strange  woman,  that  is  to  say,  a 
whore.  But  with  some  abatement  for  the  per 
son  only,  and  for  the  circumstances  spoken  to 
here,  the  thing  is,  otherwise,  the  same,  and  the 
excesses  are  in  their  degree,  though  perhaps  not 
every  way  as  fatal. 

It  was  a  late  learned  physician  who  said,  that 
the  women  wearing  hoops  would  make  the  next 
age  all  cripples ;  that  drinking  tea  would  make 
them  rheumatic;  that  taking  snuff  would  make 
them  lunatic :  to  which  it  was  said,  by  way  of 
repartee,  the  doctor  being  a  little  of  a  libertine, 
that  the  levity  of  the  present  times  will  make  the 
next  age  atheists ;  the  cavilling  at  scripture, 
which  is  now  the  grand  mode,  make  them  here 
tics ;  and  the  talking  nonsense  make  them  all 
fools  -.  and  now,  I  think,  1  may  with  equal  pro 
priety  add,  that  the  vice  of  this  age  will  make 
the  next  age  rotten. 

Crime  has  an  unhappy  propagating  quality ; 
it  is  always  in  progression.  If  one  age  talks 
heresy,  the  next  age  talks  blasphemy  :  if  one  age 
talks  faction,  the  next  age  talks  treason  :  if  one 
age  talks  foolish,  the  next  age  talks  mad.  So,  in 
the  case  before  me,  if  one  generation  are  immo 
derate,  the  next  are  extravagant.  If  one  age 
runs  to  excess  in  things  lawful,  the  next  pursues 
the  like  excesses  in  things  unlawful,  or  makes 
those  lawful  things  crimes  by  those  excesses  :  i 
one  age  are  beasts,  the  next  age  are  devils :  to 
day  matrimonial  whoredom,  to-morrow  unbound 
ed  whoredom.  As  vice  leads,  fools  follow ;  and 
where  must  it  end  but  in  destruction  ? 

It  is  the  like  in  the  contamination  of  blood  ; 
the  fatal  progression  shows  itself  there,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts.  Excesses  weaken  the  body, 
sink  nature,  darken  the  countenance,  stupify  the 
brain ;  to-day  they  reach  the  body,  to-morrow 
the  soul,  and,  in  the  next  age,  the  race. 

The  lawful  things  of  this  age  will  make  the 
next  age  lawless ;  their  fathers  conveyed  blood, 
and  they  convey  poison  ;  our  parents  handed  on 
health,  and  we  diseases ;  our  children  are  born  in 
palaces,  and  are  like  to  die  in  hospitals.  De 
bauchery  is  the  parent  of  distemper  ;  fire  in  the 
blood  makes  a  frost  in  the  brain  ;  and  be  the 
pleasures  lawful  or  unlawful,  the  effect  of  folly  is 
to  leave  a  generation  of  fools. 

It  would  be  happy,  if  after  having  said  thus 
much  in  general,  and  after  having  entered  so 
seriously  into  all  the  particulars  by  which  a  lewd 
generation  defile  and  pollute  the  marriage  bed, 
and  ruin  both  themselves  and  their  posterity,  I 
could  propose  some  effectual  method  for  the 
suppressing  the  wicked  practices,  and  bring  man 


kind  to  live,  at  least  like  reasonable  creatures,  if 
not  as  Christians. 

The  answer  to  this  would  be  direct,  if  laws 
and  government  were  concerned  in  it.  But  as 
we  complain  of  an  evil  which  the  sense  of  God's 
laws,  nor  the  force  of  human  laws,  will  not  reach, 
nothing  of  force,  nothing  of  putting  statutes  in 
execution,  nothing  of  the  hand  of  the  magistrate 
can  be  thought  of  use,  or,  if  it  be,  will  be  equally 
laughed  at.  Indeed,  how  should  they  that  can 
argue  themselves  out  of  all  the  restraints  of  vir 
tue  and  religion,  be  expected  to  be  under  any 
restraints,  except  those  of  power  ? 

And  this  makes  me  have  recourse  to  satire, 
and  the  reproofs  and  lashes  of  the  pen.  These 
are  the  proper  weapons  to  combat  this  adver 
sary  :  where  the  laws  of  God  or  man  have  no 
ffect,  the  satire  has  been  sometimes  known  to 
reach  the  affections  and  passions  of  men ;  as 
they  run  in  several  channels,  so  they  are  to  be 
come  at  by  several  methods ;  ways  and  means 
for  one  thing  will  not  be  always  ways  and  means 
for  another ;  as  men  are  wrought  upon,  some  by 
one  thing,  some  by  another,  according  to  the 
several  tempers  and  dispositions  which  govern 
them,  and  in  which  they  act ;  so,  in  general,  they 
are  moved,  some  in  one  way,  some  in  another. 

National  mistakes,  vulgar  errors,  and  even  a 
general  practice,  have  been  reformed  by  a  jusl 
satire.  None  of  our  countrymen  have  been 
known  to  boast  of  being  "  True-born  English 
men,"  or  so  much  as  to  use  the  word  as  a  title 
or  appellation  ever  since  a  late  satire  upon  thai 
national  folly  was  published,  though  almost  forty 
years  ago.  Nothing  was  more  frequent  in  our 
mouths  before  that,  nothing  so  universally  blushec 
for  and  laughed  at  since.  The  time,  I  believe,  is 
yet  to  come,  that  any  author  printed  it,  or  tha 
any  man  of  sense  spoke  it  in  earnest ;  whereas 
before,  you  had  it  in  the  best  writers,  and  in  the 
most  florid  speeches,  before  the  most  august  as 
semblies,  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions. 

Could  the  practice  complained  of  in  this  work 
ten  thousand  times  more  scandalous,  grown  up 
to  be  odious  and  shameless,  to  wise  men  hate> 
ful,  and  to  good  men  horrid,  I  mean  that  of  talk 
ing  lewdly,  be  hissed  out  of  the  world  by  a  jus 
satire  ;  could  it  be  lashed  off  the  stage  of  life  b} 
the  pen,  happy  would  the  author  be  that  coulc 
boast  of  such  success. 

Could  all  the  third  chapter,  and  the  fourth 
chapter,  and  the  fifth,  and  seventh,  and  ninth 
and  eleventh  chapter-crimes,  be  met  with  in  the 
same   manner,    and    with   the   same   success, 
should  think  this,  however  difficult,  the  best  anc 
happiest  undertaking  that  ever  came   into,  o 
went  out  of,  my  hands. 

I  cannot  desire  a  greater  scope  in  any  subject 
that  calls  for  censure  among  men  ;  I  think  I  ma; 
say,  I  must  have  all  the  wise,  the  religious,  the 
modest  part  of  mankind  with  me,  in  the  reprool 
The  crimes  I  attack  are  not  only  offences  agains 
heaven,  but  against  all  good  men,  against  soci 
ety,  against  humanity,  against  virtue,  aguins 
reason,  and,  in  some  things,  against  nature 
crimes  that  modest  words  cannot,  without  grea 
difficulty,  explain,  modest  tongues  express,  no 
modest  ears,  without  blushing,  hear  mentioned. 
As  no  sober  mind  can  receive  the  ideas  o 
them,  without  entertaining  the  utmost  aversion 
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to  the  facts ;  so  none  that  ever  1  met  with,  that 
had  any  common  share  of  breeding  and  manners, 
could  bear  the  mention  of  them,  especially  in  the 
common  dialect  of  those  I  call  the  criminals. 

None  but.  a  set  of  people  with  faces  of  steel, 
who  can  triumph  in  their  victory  over  religion, 
conscience,  and  the  thoughts  of  eternity,  that 
have  got  the  better  both  of  education,  and  of  all 
manner  of  principles.  These  may  glory  indeed 
in  their  shame ;  and  these  are  the  people  our 
satire  desires  to  expose. 

As  to  their  persons,  nothing  but  universal  con 
tempt  of  them  can  have  any  effect ;  nothing  can 
assist  them  to  blush  but  a  general  hiss  from  man 
kind,  and  being  thrust  off  the  stage  by  the  very 
worst  of  men.  I  have  heard  it  was  the  founda 
tion  of  a  very  scandalous,  vicious  person's  re 
formation,  when  another  more  notorious  fellow 
than  himself  reproved  him  in  this  manner :  "  Fie, 
Jack,  why,  thou  art  worse  than  I  am." 

There  are  so  many  lives  of  crime,  which  yet 
come  short  of  these  lawful  sinners,  that  a  thief, 
a  drunkard,  a  swearer,  a  profligate,  may  come  to 

a  man  talking ,  as  I  have  mentioned,  and 

say,  "  Fie,  Mr  G ,  Fie,  Mr  H ,  Fie,  Mr 

L ,  why,  you  are  worse  than  1  am." 

Why  may  we  not  hope  to  see  the  time,  when 
the  worst  of  common  offenders  shall  stop  their 
ears  at  the  wickedness  of  these,  and  when  the 
very  scandals  of  the  times  shall  blush  for,  and 
reprove  them.  This  universal  contempt  of  them, 
this  general  aversion,  if  anything  on  earth  can 
work  upon  them,  will  have  some  effect;  there 
are  few  guilty  men  hardened  against  the  battery 
of  general  clamour  ;  it  seems  to  be  an  assault  to 
be  resisted  only  by  innocence ;  crime  must  cer 
tainly  fall  under  it ;  innocence  may  hold  up  the 
head  in  such  a  storm,  but  guilt  will  certainly  and 
soon  founder,  and  suffer  shipwreck. 

Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  some  affinity  in 
crime,  between  the  people  who  we  are  now  cen 
suring,  and  another  horrid  modern  generation, 
too  vile  to  name,  and  yet  who  seems  to  be  seek 
ing  protection  under  these.  There  may  be 
indeed  an  essential  difference,  but  in  what  small 
and  minute  articles  does  it  exist !  But  as  the 
particulars  will  not  admit  a  nearer  inquiry,  1 
think  the  better  way  is  to  reject  both  with  con 
tempt,  with  an  abhorrence  suitable  to  the  vile- 
ness  of  the  facts,  and  cast  them  out  together. 

This  will  aid  the  modest  part  of  the  world  in 
their  just  opposition  to  all  indecency  ;  and  if  we 
did  nothing  else,  our  work  would  recommend 
itself  to  that  part  of  mankind  which  are  really 
most  valuable ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  let  them  act 
as  they  please,  their  approbation  will  add  no 
credit  to  the  cause. 

I  have  now  done.  I  have  said  not  all  I  had  to 
say.  but  all  I  have  room  to  say  here ;  and  having 
brought  the  very  conclusion  to  a  close,  1  would 
only  add  one  thing  by  way  of  challenge  to  that 
part  of  mankind,  who  I  may  have  touched  in  this 
satire,  and  who,  for  ought  I  know,  may  be  angry  ; 
for,  indeed,  they  have  nothing  else  left  for  it,  but 
to  be  angry,  and  rail  at  the  reproof;  according  to 
a  known  distich  used  upon  a  like  occasion  :  — 

"  That  disputants,  when  reasons  fail. 
Have  one  sure  refuge  left,  and  that's  to  rail." 

Now  in  this  case,  I  say,  I  have  a  fair  offer  to 
make  to  those  gentlemen  in  a  few  words,  viz. 


1.  Let  them  prove  that  the  fact  here  repre 
hended  is  not  in  being ;  that  it  is  all  a  fiction  or 
shadow,  a  man  of  straw  ;  thut  there  is  nothing  in 
it,  and  that  1  am  in  the  wrong.     Or, 

2.  That  if  it  is  in  being,  that  though  the  fact 
'  is  true,  and  though  such  things  are  done,  they 

merit  no  satire,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  re 
proved  or  exposed ;  I  say,  let  them  do  this,  and 
i  then  they  shall  rail  their  611,  and  treat  me,  and 
the  work  which  I  have  just  now  finished,  in  as 
scandalous  a  manner  as  they  please.  Or, 

3.  Which  I  had  much  rather  they  should  do, 
let  them   reform  ;   take  the  hint,  fall  under  the 
reproof,  and  at  once  sink  the  crime. 

I  confess  it  seems  rational  that  one  or  other  of 
these  should  be  done  :  the  two  first,  which  are  in 
some  respects  the  same,  I  am  out  of  fear  of ;  the 
last  seems  a  debt ;  it  is  just  I  should  demand  it; 
let  them  repel  the  charge,  or  reform  the  practice. 

If  they  cannot  do  the  first,  and  yet  contemn 
the  last,  1  declare  war  against  them ;  and  if  I  live 
to  appear  again  in  the  field,  let  them  expect  no 
quarter  ;  for  the  satire  has  not  spent  all  its  artil 
lery,  or  shot  all  its  shafts.  My  next  attack  shall 
be  personal,  and  I  may  come  to  black  lists,  his 
tories  of  facts,  registers  of  time,  with  name  and 
surname  ;  for  no  man,  sure,  in  a  Christian  govern 
ment  as  this  is,  need  be  afraid  of  laying  hell  open, 
or  drawing  the  pictures  of  men  when  they  are 
turned  devils. 

I  might  say  a  word  or  two  more  with  respect 
to  style.  I  think  1  can  have  given  no  offence  in 
decency  of  expression  :  if  anything  has,  notwith 
standing  the  utmost  care,  slipped  my  pen,  let  it 
be  a  defence,  that  I  profess  it  is  undesigned  ;  the 
whole  tenour  of  the  work  is  calculated  to  bear 
down  vice,  vicious  practices,  and  vicious  lan 
guage  ;  and,  I  think,  1  may  claim  a  favourable 
construction  where  there  seems  a  fault,  if  it  were 
really  a  slip  of  the  pen  :  I  may  claim  it  as  a  debt 
due  to  a  modest  intention  ;  declaring  again,  there 
is  not  one  word  willingly  passed  over  that  can  be 
censured,  as  evidently  leading  to  or  encouraging 
indecency,  no,  not  in  thought.  An  evil  mind 
may  corrupt  the  chastest  design ;  as  in  reading 
the  explanation  of  the  words,  "  1  will,"  in  the 
marriage  covenant,  which,  I  say,  is  a  solemn 
oath,  and  that  as  plain  as  if  it  had  been  ex 
pressed,  as  swearing  by  the  name  of  God.  Sure 
none  can  be  offended  as  if  1  put  the  sacred  name 
of  God  into  the  mouths  of  the  readers  upon  a 
light  occasion,  making  them  take  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  or  making  them  repeat  an  oath  in 
the  most  vulgar  and  coarsest  way.  But  if  any 
man  should  be  so  weak,  not  to  say  malicious,  let 
them  know,  that  I  think  the  expression  carries 
with  it  a  due  reverence  of  the  name  of  God  ;  and 
that  the  occasion  is  awful  and  solemn ;  and  if  1 
had  said,  "  So  help  me,  God,"  it  had  been  the 
same  thing :  the  meaning  is,  to  convince  men 
that,  how  slight  soever  men  may  pass  over  the 
marriage  covenant,  it  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God 
for  the  truth  of  the  intention  ;  and  a  solemn 
binding  themselves  in  his  name  and  presence,  to 
a  strict  performance  of  the  conditions ;  and 
that  he  that  breaks  them  breaks  a  most  sacred 
oath,  and  is  as  much  perjured  as  if  he  had  bceu 
so  in  the  ordinary  form. 
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THE 

PREFACE  TO   THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


THIS  Second  Edition  of  this  Work,  notwithstanding  a  large  impression  of  the  first, 
is  a  certificate  from  the  world  of  its  general  acceptation ;  so  we  need  not,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Editors,  boast  of  it  without  evidence,  or  tell  a  f — b  in  its  favour. 

The  subject  is  singular,  and  it  has  been  handled  after  a  singular  manner.  The  wise 
world  has  been  pleased  with  it,  the  merry  world  has  been  diverted  with  it,  and  the  ignorant 
world  has  been  taught  by  it ;  none  but  the  malicious  part  of  the  world  has  been  offended 
at  it.  Who  can  wonder  that,  when  the  Devil  is  not  pleased,  his  friends  should  be  angry  ? 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  is,  to  hear  Satan  complain  that  the  story  is  handled  profanely; 
but  who  can  think  it  strange  that  his  advocates  should  be  what  he  was  from  the  beginning. 

The  Author  affirms,  and  he  has  good  vouchers  for  it  (in  the  opinion  of  such  whose 
judgment  passes  with  him  for  an  authority),  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work  is  solemn, 
calculated  to  promote  serious  religion,  and  capable  of  being  improved  in  a  religious  man 
ner.  But  he  does  not  think  that  we  are  bound  never  to  speak  of  the  Devil  but  with 
an  air  of  terror,  as  if  we  were  always  afraid  of  him. 

It  is  evident  the  Devil,  as  subtle  and  as  frightful  as  he  is,  has  acted  the  ridiculous  and 
foolish  part,  as  much  as  most  of  God's  creatures,  and  daily  does  so  ;  and  he  cannot  believe 
it  is  any  sin  to  expose  him  for  a  foolish  Devil,  as  he  is,  to  show  the  world  that  he  may 
be  laughed  at. 
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Those  that  think  the  subject  not  handled  with  gravity  enough,  have  all  the  room 
given  them  in  the  world  to  handle  it  better ;  and  as  the  Author  professes  he  is  far  from 
thinking  his  piece  perfect,  they  ought  not  to  be  angry  that  he  gives  them  leave  to  mend 
it.  He  has  had  the  satisfaction  to  please  some  readers,  and  to  see  good  men  approve  it ; 
and  for  the  rest,  as  my  Lord  Rochester  says  in  another  case, 

"  He  counts  their  censure  fame." 

As  for  a  certain  Reverend  Gentleman,  who  is  pleased  gravely  to  dislike  the  work  (he 
hopes  rather  for  the  Author's  sake  than  the  Devil's),  he  only  says,  let  the  performance 
be  how  it  will,  and  the  Author  what  he  will,  it  is  apparent  he  has  not  yet  preached 
away  all  his  hearers. 

It  is  enough  for  me,  says  the  Author,  that  the  Devil  himself  is  not  pleased  with 
my  work,  and  less  with  the  design  of  it.  Let  the  Devil  and  all  his  fellow  complainers 
stand  on  one  side,  and  the  honest,  well-meaning,  charitable  world,  who  approve  my  work, 
on  the  other,  and  I  will  tell  noses  with  Satan,  if  he  dares. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BEING  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  WHOLE  WORK. 

I  DOUBT  not  but  the  title  of  this  book  will  amuse 
some  of  my  reading  friends  a  little  at  first ;  they 
will  make  a  pause,  perhaps,  as  they  do  at  a  witch's 
prayer,  and  be  some  time  a  resolving  whether 
they  had  best  look  into  it  or  no,  lest  they  should 
really  raise  the  Devil  by  reading  his  story. 

Children  and  old  women  have  told  themselves 
so  many  frightful  things  of  the  Devil,  and  have 
formed  ideas  of  him  in  their  minds  in  so  many 
horrible  and  monstrous  shapes,  that  really  it  were 
enough  to  fright  the  Devil  himself  to  meet  him 
self  in  the  dark  dressed  up  in  the  several  figures 
which  imagination  has  formed  for  him  in  the  minds 
of  men  ;  and  as  for  themselves,  I  cannot  think  by 
any  means  that  the  Devil  would  terrify  them  half 
so  much  if  they  were  to  converse  face  to  face 
with  him. 

It  must  certainly,  therefore,  be  a  most  useful 
undertaking  to  give  the  true  history  of  this  tyrant 
of  the  air,  this  god  of  the  world,  this  terror  and 
aversion  of  mankind,  which  we  call  Devil ;  to 
show  what  he  is,  aud  what  he  is  not,  where  he  is, 
and  where  he  is  not,  when  he  is  in  us,  and  when 
he  is  not ;  for  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Devil 
is  really  and  bona  fide  in  a  great  many  of  our 
honest  weak-headed  friends,  when  they  themselves 
know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Nor  is  the  work  so  difficult  as  some  may  ima 
gine.  The  Devil's  history  is  not  so  hard  to  come 
at  as  it  seems  to  be  ;  his  original  and  the  first  rise 
of  his  family  is  upon  record,  and  as  for  his  conduct, 
he  has  acted  indeed  in  the  dark,  as  to  method  in 
many  things  ;  but  in  general,  as  cunning  as  he  is, 
he  has  been  fool  enough  to  expose  himself  in 
some  of  the  most  considerable  transactions  of  his 
life,  and  has  not  shown  himself  a  politician  at  all. 
Our  old  friend  Machiavel  outdid  him  in  many 
things,  and  I  may  in  the  process  of  this  work 
give  an  account  of  several  of  the  sons  of  Adam, 
and  some  societies  of  them  too,  who  have  out 
witted  the  Devil,  nay,  who  have  outsinned  the 
Devil,  and  that  I  think  may  be  called  outshooting 
him  in  his  own  bow. 

It  may  perhaps  be  expected  of  me  in  this  his 
tory,  that  since  I  seem  inclined  to  speak  favourably 
of  Satan,  to  do  him  justice,  and  to  write  his  story 
impartially,  I  should  take  some  pains  to  tell  you 
what  religion  he  is  of ;  and  even  this  part  may 
not  be  so  much  a  jest  as  at  first  sight  you  may 


take  it  to  be,  for  Satan  has  something  of  religion 
in  him,  I  assure  you ;  nor  is  he  such  an  unpro 
fitable  Devil  that  way  as  some  may  suppose  him 
to  be,  for  though,  in  reverence  to  my  brethren,  I 
will  not  reckon  him  among  the  clergy,  no,  not  so 
much  as  a  gifted  brother,  yet  I  cannot  deny  but 
that  he  often  preaches,  and  if  it  be  not  profitably 
to  his  hearers,  it  is  as  much  their  fault  as  it  is  out 
of  his  design. 

It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  he  has  taken 
orders,  and  that  a  certain  Pope,  famous  for  being 
an  extraordinary  favourite  of  his,  gave  him  both 
institution  and  induction  ;  but  as  this  is  not  upon 
record,  and  therefore  we  have  no  authentic  docu 
ment  for  the  probation,  I  shall  not  affirm  it  for  a 
truth,  for  I  would  not  slander  the  Devil. 

It  is  said  also,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  it,  that 
he  was  very  familiar  with  that  holy  father  Pope 
Silvester  1 1,  and  some  charge  him  with  personating 
Pope  Hildebrand  on  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
and  himself  sitting  in  the  chair  apostolic,  in  a  full 
congregation ;  and  you  may  hear  more  of  this 
hereafter  :  but  as  I  do  not  meet  with  Pope  Dia- 
bolus  among  the  list  in  all  father  Platina's  lives  of 
the  Popes,  so  I  am  willing  to  leave  it  as  I  find  it. 

But  to  speak  to  the  point,  and  a  nice  point  it  is 
I  acknowledge  ;  namely,  what  religion  the  Devil 
is  of;  my  answer  will  indeed  be  general,  yet  not 
at  all  ambiguous,  for  I  love  to  speak  positively  and 
with  undoubted  evidence. 

1.  He  is  a  believer.    And  if  in  say  ing  so  it  should 
follow  that  even  the  Devil  has  more  religion  than 
some  of  our  men  of  fame  can  at  this  time  be 

charged  with,  I  hope  my  Lord ,  and  his  Grace 

the of ,  and  some  of  the  upper  class  in 

the  red-hot  club,  will  not  wear  the  coat,  however 
well  it  may  fit  to  their  shapes,  or  challenge  the 
satire,  as  if  it  were  pointed  at  them,  because  it  is 
due  to  them.     In  a  word,  whatever  their  lord 
ships  are,  I  can  assure  them  that  the  Devil  is  no 
infidel. 

2.  He  fears  God.     We  have  such  abundant 
evidence  of  this  in  sacred  history  that  if  I  were 
not  at  present,  in  common  with  a  few  others, 
talking  to  an  infidel  sort  of  gentlemen  with  whom 
those  remote  things  called    Scriptures  are  not 
allowed  in  evidence,  I  might  say  it  was  sufficiently 
proved ;  but  I  doubt  not  in  the  process  of  this 
undertaking  to  show  that  the  Devil  really  fears 
God,  and  that  after  another  manner  than  ever  he 
feared  Saint  Francis  or  Saint  Dunstan ;    and  if 
that  be  proved,  as  I  take  upon  me  to  advance,  I 
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shall  leave   it   to  judgment  who   is  the  better 
Christian,  the  Devil,  who  believes  and  trembles 

or  our  modern  gentry  of ,  who  believe  neither 

God  nor  Devil. 

Having  thus  brought  the  Devil  within  the  pale 
I  shall  leave  him  among  you  for  the  present ;  not 
but  that  I  may  examine  in  its  order  who  has  the 
best  claim  to  his  brotherhood,  the  Papists  or  the 
Protestants ;  and  among  the  latter  the  Lutherans 
or  the  Calvinists ;  and  so  descending  to  all  the 
several  denominations  of  churches,  see  who  has 
less  of  the  Devil  in  them,  and  who  more  ;  anc 
whether,  less  or  more,  the  Devil  has  not  a  seat  in 
every  synagogue,  a  pew  in  every  church,  a  place 
in  every  pulpit,  and  a  vote  in  every  synod  ;  even 
from  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Jews  to  our  friends  at 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  &c.,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least. 

It  will,  I  confess,  come  very  much  within  the 
compass  of  this  part  of  my  discourse  to  give  an 
account,  or  at  least  make  an  essay  towards  it,  ol 
the  share  the  Devil  has  had  in  the  spreading  re 
ligion  in  the  world ;  and  especially  of  dividing  and 
subdividing  opinions  in  religion,  perhaps,  to  eke 
it  out  and  make  it  reach  the  farther  ;  and  also  to 
show  how  far  he  is,  or  has  made  himself,  a  mis 
sionary  of  the  famous  clan  de  propaganda  fide ;  it 
is  true,  we  find  him  heartily  employed  in  almost 
every  corner  of  the  world  ad propagandum  errorem, 
but  that  may  require  a  history  by  itself. 

As  to  his  propagating  religion,  it  is  a  little  hard 
indeed,  at  first  sight,  to  charge  the  Devil  with 
propagating  religion,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  take  it 
literally,  and  in  the  gross  ;  but  if  you  take  it  as 
the  Scots  insisted  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,  viz., 
with  an  explanation,  it  is  plain  Satan  has  very 
often  bad  a  share  in  the  method,  if  not  in  the 
design,  of  propagating  the  Christian  faith.  For 
example : 

I  think  I  do  no  injury  at  all  to  the  Devil  to  say 
that  he  had  a  great  hand  in  the  old  Holy  War,  as 
it  was  ignorantly  and  enthusiastically  called ; 
stirring  up  the  Christian  princes  and  powers  of 
Europe  to  run  a  maddening  after  the  Turks  and 
Saracens,  and  make  war  with  those  innocent 
people  above  a  thousand  miles  off,  only  because 
they  entered  into  God's  heritage  when  he  had 
forsaken  it,  grazed  upon  his  ground  when  he  had 
fairly  turned  it  into  a  common,  and  laid  it  open 
for  the  next  comer ;  spending  their  nation's  trea 
sure,  and  embarking  their  kings  and  people,  I  say, 
in  a  war  above  a  thousand  miles  off,  filling  their 
heads  with  that  religious  madness  called,  in  those 
days,  holy  zeal  to  recover  the  terra  sancta,  the 
sepulchres  of  Christ  and  the  Saints,  and,  as  they 
called  it  falsely,  the  Holy  City,  though  true  reli 
gion  says  it  was  the  accursed  city,  and  not  worth 
spending  one  drop  of  blood  for. 

This  religious  bubble  was  certainly  of  Satan, 
who,  as  he  craftily  drew  them  in,  so,  like  a  true 
Devil,  he  left  them  in  the  lurch  when  they  came 
there,  faced  about  to  the  Saracens,  animated  the 
immortal  Saladin  against  them,  and  managed  so 
dexterously  that  he  left  the  bones  of  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  thousand  Christians  there,  as 
a  trophy  of  his  infernal  politics ;  and  after  the 
Christian  world  had  run  a  la  santa  terra,  or,  in 
English,  a  sauntering  about  a  hundred  years,  he 
dropped  it  to  play  another  game  less  foolish,  but 
ten  times  wickeder,  than  that  which  went  before 


lit,  namely,  turning  the  crusades  of  the  Christians 
one  against  another;  and,  as  Hudibras  said  in 
another  case, 

"  Made  them  fight  like  mad  or  drunk 
For  dame  religion  as  for  punk." 

Of  this  you  hnve  a  complete  account  in  the 
history  of  the  Pope's  decrees  against  the  Count 
de  Thoulouse  and  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses, 
with  the  crusades  and  massacres  which  followed 
upon  them,  wherein,  to  do  the  Devil's  politics 
some  justice,  he  met  with  all  the  success  he  could 
desire  ,  the  zealots  of  that  day  executed  his  in 
fernal  orders  most  punctually,  and  planted  religion 
in  those  countries  in  a  glorious  and  triumphant 
manner,  upon  the  destruction  of  an  infinite  number 
of  innocent  people,  whose  blood  has  fattened  the 
soil  for  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in  a 
manner  very  particular?  and  to  Satan's  full  satis 
faction. 

I  might,  to  complete  this  part  of  his  history, 
give  you  the  detail  of  his  progress  In  these  first 
steps  of  his  alliances  with  Rome  ;  and  add  a  long 
list  of  massacres,  wars,  and  expeditions,  in  behalf 
of  religion,  which  he  has  had  the  honour  to  have  a 
visible  hand  in ;  such  as  the  Parisian  massacre, 
the  Flemish  war  under  the  Duke  d'AIva,  the 
Smithfield  fires  in  the  Marian  days  in  England, 
and  the  massacres  in  Ireland ;  all  which  would 
most  effectually  convince  us  that  the  Devil  has 
not  been  idle  in  his  business ;  but  I  may  meet  with 
these  again  in  my  way,  it  is  enough  while  I  am 
upon  the  generals  only  to  mention  them  thus  in  a 
summary  way ;  I  say,  it  is  enough  to  prove  that 
the  Devil  has  really  been  as  much  concerned  as 
anybody  in  the  methods  taken  by  some  people  for 
propagating  the  Christian  religion  in  the  world. 

Some  have  rashly,  and  I  had  almost  said  ma- 
iciously,  charged  the  Devil  with  the  great  triumphs 
of  his  friends  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and  would 
jlace  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  the 
credit  of  his  account. 

But  I  cannot  join  with  them  in  this  at  all,  I 
must  say,  I  believe  the  Devil  was  innocent  of  that 
matter ;  my  reason  is,  because  Satan  was  never 
such  a  fool  as  to  spend  his  lime  or  his  politics,  or 
embark  his  allies,  to  conquer  nations  who  were 
already  his  own ;  that  would  be  Satan  against 
Beelzebub,  a  making  war  upon  himself,  and  at 
east  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

If  they  should  charge  him,  indeed,  with  de- 
uding  Philip  II  of  Spain  into  that  preposterous 
attempt  called  the  Armada  (Am/lire,  the  Spanish 
Invasion),  I  should  indeed  more  readily  join  with 
them  ;  but  whether  he  did  it  weakly,  in  hope, 
which  was  indeed  not  likely,  that  it  should  succeed; 
or  wickedly,  to  destroy  that  great  fleet  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  draw  them  within  the  reach  of  his 
own  dominions,  the  elements  ;  this  being  a  ques 
tion  which  authors  differ  exceedingly  about,  I 
ball  leave  it  to  decide  itself. 

But  the  greatest  piece  of  management  which  we 
find  the  Devil  has  concerned  himself  in  of  late,  in 
he  matter  of  religion,  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
mission  into  China ;  and  here,  indeed,  Satan  has 
acted  his  masterpiece.  It  was,  no  doubt,  much 
or  his  service  that  the  Chinese  should  have  no 
nsight  into  matters  of  religion,  I  mean  that  we 
call  Christian  ;  and  therefore,  though  Popery  and 
he  Devil  are  not  at  so  much  variance  as  some 
may  imagine,  yet  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  let 
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the  general  system  of  Christianity  be  heard  of 
among  them  in  China.  Hence,  when  the  name 
of  the  Christian  religion  had  but  been  received 
with  some  seeming  approbation  in  the  country  of 
Japan,  Satan  immediately,  as  if  alarmed  at  the 
thing,  and  dreading  what  the  consequence  of  it 
might  be,  armed  the  Japanese  against  it  with 
such  fury  that  they  expelled  it  at  once. 

It  was  much  safer  to  his  designs  when,  if  the 
story  be  not  a  fiction,  he  put  that  Dutch  witticism 
into  the  mouths  of  the  states  commanders  when 
they  came  to  Japan  ;  who  having  more  wit  than 
to  own  themselves  Christians  in  such  a  place  as 
that,  when  the  question  was  put  to  them  answered 
negatively,  that  they  were  not,  but  that  they 
were  of  another  religion  called  Hollanders. 

However,  it  seems  the  diligent  Jesuits  out 
witted  the  Devil  in  China,  and,  as  I  said  above, 
overshot  him  in  his  own  bow ;  for  the  mission 
being  in  danger,  by  the  Devil  and  the  Chinese 
emperor  joining  together,  of  being  wholly  expelled 
there  too,  as  they  had  been  in  Japan,  they  cun 
ningly  fell  in  with  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  country, 
and  joining  the  priestcraft  of  both  religions  to 
gether,  they  brought  Jesus  Christ  and  Confucius 
to  be  so  reconcilable  that  the  Chinese  and  the 
Roman  idolatry  appeared  capable  of  a  confederacy, 
of  going  on  hand  in  hand  together,  and  conse 
quently  of  being  very  good  friends. 

This  was  a  masterpiece  indeed,  and,  as  they 
say,  almost  frighted  Satan  out  of  his  wits ;  but 
he  being  a  ready  manager,  and  particularly  famous 
for  serving  himself  of  the  rogueries  of  the  priests, 
faced  about  immediately  to  the  mission,  and 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  clapped  in  with  all 
possible  alacrity  with  the  proposal  ;*  so  the  Je 
suits  and  he  formed  a  hotch-potch  of  religion  made 
up  of  Popery  and  Paganism,  and  calculated  to 
leave  the  latter  rather  worse  than  they  found  it, 
blinding  the  faith  of  Christ  and  the  philosophy  or 
morals  of  Confucius  together,  and  formally  chris 
tening  them  by  the  name  of  religion  ;  by  which 
means  the  politic  interest  of  the  mission  was 
preserved,  and  yet  Satan  lost  not  one  inch  of 
ground  with  the  Chinese,  no,  not  by  the  planting 
the  gospel  itself,  such  as  it  was,  among  them. 

Nor  has  it  been  such  disadvantage  to  him  that 
this  plan  or  scheme  of  a  new-modelled  religion 
would  not  go  down  at  Rome,  and  that  the  Inqui 
sition  damned  it  with  bell,  book,  and  candle; 
distance  of  place  served  his  new  allies,  the  mis 
sionaries,  in  the  stead  of  a  protection  from  the 
Inquisition,  and  now  and  then  a  rich  present  well 
placed  found  them  friends  in  the  congregation 
itself;  and  where  any  nuncio  with  his  impudent 
zeal  pretended  to  take  such  a  long  voyage  to 
oppose  them,  Satan  took  care  to  get  him  sent 
back  re  infecta,  or  inspired  the  mission  to  move 
him  off  the  premises  by  methods  of  their  own 
(that  is  to  say,  being  interpreted),  to  murder 
him. 

Thus  the  mission  has  in  itself  been  truly  devilish, 
and  the  Devil  has  interested  himself  in  the  planting 
the  Christian  religion  in  China. 

The  influence  the  Devil  has  in  the  politics  of 
mankind  is  another  especial  part  of  his  history, 
and  would  require,  if  it  were  possible,  a  very  exact 
description ;  but  here  we  shall  necessarily  be 


*  He  never  refused  setting  his  hand  to  any  opinion 
which  he  thought  it  for  his  interest  to  acknowledge. 


obliged  to  inquire  so  nicely  into  the  arcana  of 
circumstances,  and  unlock  the  cabinets  of  state  in 
so  many  courts,  canvass  the  councils  of  ministers 
and  the  conduct  of  princes  so  fully,  and  expose 
them  so  much,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  make  a  com 
bustion  among  the  great  politicians  abroad  ;  and 
in  doing  that  we  may  come  so  near  home  too,  that 
though  personal  safety  and  prudentials  forbid  our 
meddling  with  our  own  country,  we  may  be  taken 
in  a  double  entendre  and  fall  unpitied,  for  being 
only  suspected  of  touching  truths  that  are  so 
tender,  whether  we  are  guilty  or  no  ;  on  these 
accounts  I  must  meddle  the  less  with  that  part, 
at  least  for  the  present. 

Be  it  that  the  Devil  has  had  a  share  in  some  of 
the  late  councils  of  Europe,  influencing  them  this 
way  or  that  way  to  his  own  advantage,  what  is  it 
to  us?  For  example,  what  if  he  has  had  any 
concern  in  the  late  affair  of  Thorn?  What  need 
we  put  it  upon  him,  seeing  his  confederates  the 
Jesuits  with  the  assessorial  tribunal  of  Poland 
take  it  upon  themselves  ?  I  shall  leave  that  part 
to  the  issue  of  time.  I  wish  it  were  as  easy  to 
persuade  the  world  that  he  had  no  hand  in  bringing 
the  injured  Protestants  to  leave  the  justice  due 
to  the  cries  of  Protestant  blood  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a  Popish  power,  who  dare  say  that  the  Devil 
must  be  in  it,  if  justice  should  be  obtained  that 
way :  I  should  rather  say,  the  Devil  is  in  it,  or 
else  it  would  never  be  expected. 

It  occurs  next  to  inquire  from  the  premises, 
whether  the  Devil  has  more  influence  or  less  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  now  than  he  had  in  former 
iges ;  and  this  will  depend  upon  comparing,  as 
we  go  along,  his  methods  and  way  of  working  in 
>ast  times,  and  the  modern  politics  by  which  he 
acts  in  our  days,  with  the  differing  reception 
which  he  has  met  with  among  the  men  of  such 
distant  ages. 

But  there  is  so  much  to  inquire  of  about  the 
Devil,  before  we  can  bring  his  story  down  to 
our  modern  times,  that  we  must  for  the  present 
et  them  drop,  and  look  a  little  back  to  the  re 
moter  parts  of  this  history  ;  drawing  his  picture 
that  people  may  know  him  when  they  meet  him, 
and  see  who  and  what  he  is,  and  what  he  has  been 
doing  ever  since  he  got  leave  to  act  in  the  high 
station  he  now  appears  in. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  I  might  obtain  leave  to 
present  an  humble  petition  to  Satan,  it  should  be, 
;hat  he  would,  according  to  modern  usage,  oblige 
us  all  with  writing  the  history  of  his  own  times ; 
t  would,  as  well  as  one  that  has  gone  before  it,  be 
a  devilish  good  one  ;  for  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
performance,  the  authority  of  the  particulars,  the 
justice  of  the  characters,  &c,  if  they  were  no  better 
vouched,  no  more  consistent  with  themselves, 
with  charity,  with  truth,  and  with  the  honour  of 
an  historian,  than  the  last  of  that  kind  which 
came  abroad  among  us,  it  must  be  a  reproach  to 
the  Devil  himself  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

Were  Satan  to  be  brought  under  the  least  ob 
ligation  to  write  truth,  and  that  the  matters  of 
fact  which  he  should  write  might  be  depended 
upon,  he  is  certainly  qualified  by  his  knowledge 
of  things  to  be  a  complete  historian  ;  nor  could 
the  bishop  himself,  who,  by  the  way,  has  given  us 
already  the  Devil  of  a  history,  come  up  to  him  : 
Milton's « Pandemonium,'  though  an  excellent  dra 
matic  performance,  would  appear  a  mere  trifling 
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sing-song  business,  beneath  the  dignity  of  '  Chevy- 
chase.'  The  Devil  could  give  us  a  true  account 
of  all  the  civil  wars  in  Heaven ;  how,  and  by 
whom,  and  in  what  manner,  he  lost  the  day  there, 
and  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field.  The  fiction  of 
his  refusing  to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  the 
Messiah,  upon  his  being  declared  generalissimo  of 
the  Heavenly  forces,  which  Satan  expected  him 
self,  as  the  eldest  officer ;  and  his  not  being  able 
to  brook  another  to  be  put  in  over  his  head  ;  I  say, 
that  fine-spun  thought  of  Mr  Milton  would  appear 
to  be  strained  too  far,  and  only  serve  to  convince 
us  that  he  (Milton)  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
Satan  knows  very  well  that  the  Messiah  was  not 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  till  by 
and  after  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
that  all  power  was  then  given  him  in  Heaven  and 
earth,  and  not  before ;  so  that  Satan's  rebellion 
must  derive  from  other  causes,  and  upon  other 
occasions,  as  he  himself  can  doubtless  give  us  an 
account,  if  he  thinks  fit,  and  of  which  we  shall 
speak  further  in  this  work. 

What  a  fine  history  might  this  old  gentleman 
write  of  the  antediluvian  world,  and  of  all  the 
weighty  affairs,  as  well  of  state  as  of  religion, 
which  happened  during  the  fifteen  hundred  years 
of  the  patriarchal  administration  ! 

Who,  like  him,  could  give  a  full  and  complete 
account  of  the  Deluge,  whether  it  was  a  mere 
vindictive,  a  blast  from  Heaven,  wrought  by  a 
supernatural  power  in  the  way  of  miracle?  or 
whether,  according  to  Mr  Burnet's  '  Theory,'  it 
was  a  consequence  following  antecedent  causes 
by  the  mere  necessity  of  nature,  seen  in  consti 
tution,  natural  position,  and  unavoidable  working 
of  things,  as  by  the  '  Theory '  published  by  that 
learned  enthusiast  it  seems  to  be  ? 

Satan  could  easily  account  for  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  '  Theory,"  and  tell  us  whether,  as  there 
was  a  natural  necessity  of  the  Deluge,  there  is  not 
the  like  necessity  and  natural  tendency  to  a  con 
flagration  at  last. 

Would  the  Devil  exert  himself  as  an  historian 
for  our  improvement  and  diversion,  how  glorious 
an  account  could  he  give  us  of  Noah's  voyage 
round  the  world  in  the  famous  Ark !  he  could 
resolve  all  the  difficulties  about  the  building  it, 
the  furnishing  it,  and  the  laying  up  provision  in  it 
for  all  the  collection  of  kinds  that  he  had  made ; 
he  could  tell  us  whether  all  the  creatures  came 
volunteer  to  him  to  go  into  the  ark,  or  whether 
he  went  a  hunting  for  several  years  before,  in 
order  to  bring  them  together. 

He  could  give  us  a  true  relation  how  he 
wheedled  the  people  of  the  next  world  into  the 
absurd,  ridiculous  undertaking  of  building  a  Babel ; 
how  far  that  stupendous  staircase,  which  was  in 
imagination  to  reach  up  to  Heaven,  was  carried 
before  it  was  interrupted  and  the  builders  con 
founded;  how  their  speech  was  altered,  how 
many  tongues  it  was  divided  into,  or  whether 
they  were  divided  at  all ;  and  how  many  sub 
divisions  or  dialects  have  been  made  since  that, 
by  which  means  very  few  of  God's  creatures, 
except  the  brutes,  understand  one  another,  or 
care  one  farthing  whether  they  do  or  no. 

In  all  these  things  Satan,  who,  no  doubt,  would 
make  a  very  good  chronologist,  could  settle  every 
cpocha,  correct  every  calendar,  and  bring  all  our 
accounts  of  time  to  a  general  agreement ;  as  well 


the  Grecian  Olympiads,  the  Turkish  He<,'ira,  the 
Chinese  fictitious  account  of  the  world's  duration, 
as  our  blind  Julian  and  Gregorian  accounts,  which 
have  put  the  world  to  this  day  into  such  confusion 
that  we  neither  agree  in  our  holydays  or  working 
days,  fasts  or  feasts,  nor  keep  the  same  sabbaths 
in  any  part  of  the  same  globe. 

This  great  antiquary  could  bring  us  to  a  certainty 
in  all  the  difficulties  of  ancient  story,  and  tell  us 
whether  the  tale  of  the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  rape 
of  Helen  was  a  fable  of  Homer  or  a  history ; 
whether  the  fictions  of  the  poets  are  formed  from 
their  own  brain,  or  founded  in  facts  ;  and  whether 
letters  were  invented  by  Cadmus  the  Phoenician, 
or  dictated  immediately  from  Heaven  at  Mount 
Sinai. 

Nay,  he  could  tell  us  how  and  in  what  manner 
he  wheedled  Eve,  deluded  Adam,  put  Cain  into  a 
passion,  till  he  made  him  murder  his  own  brother; 
und  made  Noah,  who  was  above  five  hundred 
years  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  turn  sot  in  his 
old  age,  dishonour  all  his  ministry,  debauch  him 
self  with  wine,  and  by  getting  drunk  and  exposing 
himself,  become  the  jest  and  laughing-stock  of  his 
children,  and  of  all  his  posterity,  to  this  day. 

And  would  Satan,  according  to  the  modern 
practice  of  the  late  right  reverend  historian,  enter 
into  the  characters  of  the  great  men  of  his  age, 
how  should  we  be  diverted  with  the  just  history  of 
Adam,  in  paradise  and  out  of  it,  his  character,  and 
how  he  behaved  at  and  after  his  expulsion  ;  how 
Cain  wandered  in  the  land  of  Nod,  what  the 
mark  was  which  God  set  upon  him,  whose 
daughter  his  wife  was,  and  how  big  the  city  was 
he  built  there,  according  to  a  certain  poet  of 
noble  extraction— 

"  How  Cain  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
When  the  rascal  was  alone, 
Like  an  owl  in  an  ivy  tod, 

Built  a  city  as  big  as  Roan." — Rocic. 

He  could  have  certainly  drawn  Eve's  picture, 
told  us  every  feature  in  her  face,  and  every  inch 
in  her  shape,  whether  she  was  a  perfect  beauty 
or  no,  and  whether  with  the  fall  she  did  grow 
crooked*  ugly,  ill-natured,  and  a  scold  ;  as  the 
learned  Valdemar  suggests  to  be  the  effects  of 
the  curse. 

Descending  to  the  character  of  the  Patriarchs 
in  that  age,  he  might,  no  doubt,  give  us  in  par 
ticular  the  characters  of  Belus,  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Baal,  with  Satan  and  Jupiter,  his 
successors ;  who  they  were  here,  and  how  thi-y 
behaved ;  with  all  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  the 
Abimelechs  of  Canaan,  and  the  great  monarchs 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 

Hence  also  he  is  able  to  write  the  lives  of  all 
the  heroes  of  the  world,  from  Alexander  of  Ma- 
cedon  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  from  Augustus 
to  the  great  King  George;  nor  could  the  bishop 
himself  go  beyond  him  for  flattery,  any  more  than 
the  Devil  himself  could  go  beyond  the  bishop  for 
falsehood. 

I  could  enlarge  with  a  particular  satisfaction 
upon  the  many  tine  things  which  Satan,  rum 
maging  his  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  slander, 
could  set  down  to  blacken  the  characters  of  good 
men,  and  load  the  best  princes  of  the  world  with 
infamy  and  reproach. 

But  we  shall  never  prevail  with  him,  I  doubt 
to  do  mankind  so  much  service  as  resolving  all 
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those  difficulties  would  be  ;  fo>-  he  has  an  indelible 
grudge  against  us  ;  as  he  believes,  and  perhaps  is 
assured,  that  men  were  at  first  created  by  his 
sovereign  to  the  intent  that  after  a  certain  state 
of  probation  in  life  such  of  them  as  shall  be  ap 
proved  are  appointed  to  fill  up  those  vacancies  in 
the  Heavenly  host  which  were  made  by  the  ab 
dication  and  expulsion  of  him  (the  Devil)  and  his 
Angels ;  so  that  man  is  appointed  to  come  in 
Satan's  stead,  to  make  good  the  breach,  and  enjoy 
all  those  ineffable  joys  and  beatitudes  which  Satan 
enjoyed  before  his  fall.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Devil  swells  with  envy  and  rage  at  mankind 
in  general,  and  at  the  best  of  them  in  particular ; 
ray,  the  granting  this  point  is  giving  an  unanswer 
able  reason  why  the  Devil  practises  with  such 
unwearied  and  indefatigable  application  upon  the 
best  men,  if  possible,  to  disappoint  God  Almighty's 
decree,  and  that  he  should  not  find  enough 
among  the  whole  race  to  be  proper  subjects  of 
his  clemency,  and  qualified  to  succeed  the  Devil 
and  his  host,  or  fill  up  the  places  vacant  by  the 
Fall.  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  Devil,  who  we  have 
reason  to  say  is  no  fool,  ought  to  know  better 
than  to  suppose  that  if  he  should  seduce  the  whole 
race  of  mankind,  and  make  them  as  bad  as  him 
self,  lie  could,  by  that  success  of  his  wickedness, 
thwart  or  disappoint  the  determined  purposes 
of  Heaven  ;  but  that  those  who  are  appointed  to 
inherit  the  thrones  which  he  and  his  followers 
abdicated  and  were  deposed  from,  shall  certainly 
be  preserved,  in  spite  of  his  devices  for  that  in 
heritance,  and  shall  have  the  possession  secured 
to  them,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  Devil  and 
all  the  host  of  Hell  can  do  to  prevent  it. 

But,  however,  he  knows  the  certainty  of  this, 
and  that  when  he  endeavours  the  seducing  the 
chosen  servants  of  the  Most  High  he  fights  against 
God  himself,  struggles  with  irresistible  grace,  and 
makes  war  with  infinite  power,  undermining  the 
Church  of  God,  and  that  faith  in  him  which  is 
fortified  with  the  eternal  promises  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  gates  of  Hell,  that  is  to  say,  theDevil  and 
all  his  power,  shall  not  prevail  against  them  ;  I 
say,  however,  he  knows  the  impossibility  there  is 
that  he  should  obtain  his  ends,  yet  so  blind  is  his 
rage,  so  infatuate  his  wisdom,  that  he  cannot 
refrain  breaking  himself  to  pieces  against  this 
mountain,  and  splitting  against  the  rock.  Qui 
Jupiter  vult  perdere  hos  dementat, 

But  to  leave  this  serious  part,  which  is  a  little 
too  solemn,  for  the  account  of  this  rebel ;  seeing 
we  are  not  to  expect  he  will  write  his  own  history 
for  our  information  and  diversion,  I  shall  see  if  I 
cannot  write  it  for  him.  In  order  to  this  I  shall 
extract  the  substance  of  his  whole  story,  from  the 
beginning  to  our  own  times,  which  1  shall  collect 
out  of  what  is  come  to  hand,  whether  by  revelation 
or  inspiration,  that's  nothing  to  him  ;  I  shall  take 
care  so  to  improve  my  intelligence  as  may  make 
my  account  of  him  authentic,  and,  in  a  word, 
such  as  the  Devil  himself  shall  not  be  able  to 
contradict. 

In  writing  this  uncouth  story  I  shall  be  freed 
from  the  censures  of  the  critics  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  manner,  upon  one  account  especially, 
viz.,  that  my  story  shall  be  so  just  and  so  well 
grounded,  and,  after  all  the  good  things  I  shall 
gay  of  Satan,  will  be  so  little  to  his  satisfaction, 
that  the  Devil  himself  will  not  be  able  to  say,  I 


dealt  with  the  Devil  in  writing  it.  I  might, 
perhaps,  give  you  some  account  where  I  had  my 
intelligence,  and  how  all  the  arcana  of  his  man 
agement  have  come  to  my  hands ;  but  pardon 
me,  gentlemen,  this  would  be  to  betray  conver 
sation,  and  to  discover  my  agents,  and  you  know 
statesmen  are  very  careful  to  preserve  the  corre 
spondences  they  keep  in  the  enemy's  country,  lest 
they  expose  their  friends  to  the  resentment  of  the 
power  whose  councils  they  betray. 

Besides,  the  learned  tell  us  that  ministers  of 
state  make  an  excellent  plea  of  their  not  betraying 
their  intelligence,  against  all  party  inquiries  into 
the  great  sums  of  money  pretended  to  be  paid  for 
secret  service ;  and  whether  the  secret  service 
was  to  bribe  people  to  betray  things  abroad  or  at 
home  ;  whether  the  money  was  paid  to  somebody 
or  to  nobody,  employed  to  establish  correspon 
dences  abroad,  or  to  establish  families  and  amass 
treasure  at  home ;  in  a  word,  whether  it  was  to 
serve  their  country,  or  serve  themselves,  it  has 
been  the  same  thing,  and  the  same  plea  has  been 
their  protection.  Likewise,  in  the  important 
affair  which  I  am  upon,  it  is  hoped  you  will  not 
desire  me  to  betray  my  correspondents ;  for  you 
know  Satan  is  naturally  cruel  and  malicious,  and 
who  knows  what  he  might  do  to  show  his  resent 
ment  ?  at  least  it  might  endanger  a  stop  of  our 
intelligence  for  the  future. 

And  yet,  before  I  have  done,  I  shall  make  it 
very  plain,  that  however  my  information  may  be 
secret  and  difficult,  that  yet  I  came  very  honestly 
by  it,  and  shall  make  a  very  good  use  of  it ;  for 
it  is  a  great  mistake  in  those  who  think  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  Devil  may 
not  be  made  very  useful  to  us  all.  They  that 
know  no  evil  can  know  no  good ;  and,  as  the 
learned  tell  us  that  a  stone  taken  out  of  the  head 
of  a  toad  is  a  good  antidote  against  poison,  so  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Devil  and  all  his  ways 
may  be  the  best  help  to  make  us  defy  the  Devil 
and  all  his  works. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  WORD  DEVIL,  AS  IT  IS  A  PROPER  NAMF  TO 
THE  DEVIL,  AND  ANY  OK  ALL  BIS  HOST,  AN 
GELS,  ETC. 

IT  is  a  question  not  yet  determined  by  the  learned 
whether  the  word  Devil  be  a  singular,  that  is  to 
say,  the  name  of  a  person  standing  by  himself,  or 
a  noun  of  multitude  ;  if  it  be  a  singular,  and  so 
must  be  used  personally  only  as  a  proper  name, 
it  consequently  implies  one  imperial  Devil,  mo 
narch  or  king  of  the  whole  clan  of  Hell ;  justly 
distinguished  by  the  term  the  Devil,  or,  as  the 
Scots  call  him,  the  muckle  horned  Dee'K  or  as 
others  in  a  wilder  dialect,  the  Devil  of  Hell,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Devil  of  a  Devil ;  or,  better  still,  as 
the  Scripture  expresses  it,  by  way  of  emphasis, 
the  great  red  Dragon,  the  Devil,  and  Satan. 

But  if  we  take  this  word  to  be,  as  above,  a 
noun  of  multitude,  and  so  to  be  used  ambo-dexter, 
as  occasion  presents,  singular  or  plural,  then  the 
Devil  signifies  Satan  by  himself,  or  Satan  with  all 
his  legions  at  his  heels,  as  you  please,  more  or 
less ;  and  this  way  of  understanding  the  word,  as 
it  may  be  very  convenient  for  my  purpose  in  the 
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account  I  am  now  to  give  of  the  infernal  power*, 
so  it  is  not  altogether  improper  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  It  is  thus  expressed  in  Scripture, 
where  the  person  possessed,  Matt,  iv,  24,  is  first 
said  to  be  possessed  of  the  Devil  (singular),  and 
our  Saviour  asks  him,  as  speaking  to  a  single 
person,  «•  What  is  thy  name  ?"  and  is  answered  in 
the  plural  and  singular  together,  "  My  name  is 
Legion,  for  we  are  many." 

Nor  will  it  be  any  wrong  to  the  D.^vil  supposing 
him  a  single  person,  seeing  that  entitling  him  to 
the  conduct  of  all  his  inferior  agents,  is  what  he 
will  take  rather  for  an  addition  to  his  infernal 
glory  than  a  diminution  or  lessening  of  him  in  the 
extent  of  his  fame. 

Having  thus  articled  with  the  Devil  for  liberty 
of  speech,  I  shall  talk  of  him  sometimes  in  the 
singular,  as  a  person,  and  sometimes  in  the  plural, 
as  an  host  of  Devils  or  of  infernal  spirits,  just  as 
occasion  requires,  and  as  the  history  of  his  affairs 
makes  necessary. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  any  part  of  his  history 
the  nature  of  the  thing  calls  me  back,  and  my 

Lord  B         of ,  in  his  late  famous  orations  in 

defence  of  liberty,  summons  me  to  prove  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  or  such  a  person  as  the 
Devil ;  and,  in  short,  unless  I  can  give  some  evi 
dence  of  his  existence,  as  my  Lord said  very 

well,  I  am  talking  of  nobody. 

"  D— n  me,  sir,"  says  a  graceless  comrade  of 
his  to  a  great  man,  "  your  Grace  will  go  to  the 
Devil." 

"  D — n  ye,  sir,"  says  the  D ,  "  then  I  shall 

go  nowhere ;  I  wonder  where  you  intend  to  go  ?" 

"  Nay,  to  the  D 1,  too,  I  doubt,"  says  Grace 
less,  "for  1  am  almost  as  wicked  as  my  Lord  Duke." 

D.  Thou  art  a  silly,  empty  dog,  and  if  there  is 
such  a  place  as  a  Hell,  though  I  believe  nothing 
of  it,  'tis  a  place  for  fools,  such  as  thou  art. 

Gr.  I  wonder,  then,  what  Heaven  the  great 
wits  go  to,  such  as  my  Lord  Duke ;  I  don't  care 
to  go  there,  let  it  be  where  it  will ;  they  are  a 
tiresome  kind  of  people,  there's  no  bearing  them 
they'll  make  a  Hell  wherever  they  come. 

JD.  Prithee  hold  thy  fool's  tongue,  I  tell  thee, 
if  there  is  any  such  place  as  we  call  nowhere ; 
that's  all  the  Heaven  or  Hell  that  I  know  of,  or 
believe  anything  about. 

Gr.  Very  good,  my  Lord ;  so  then  Heaven  is 
nowhere,  and  Hell  is  nowhere,  and  the  Devil  is 
nobody,  according  to  my  Lord  Duke  ! 

D.  Yes,  sir,  and  what  then  ? 

Gr.  And  you  are  to  go  nowhere  when  you  die, 
are  you  ? 

D.  Yes,  you  dog,  don't  you  know  what  that 
incomparably  noble  genius  my  Lord  Rochester 
sings  upon  the  subject,  I  believe  it  unfeignedly. 

[Sings, 

"After  death  nothing  is, 
And  nothing  death." 

Gr.  You  believe  it,  my  Lord,  you  mean  you 
would  fain  believe  it  if  you  could  ;  but  since  you 
put  that  great  genius  my  Lord  Rochester  upon 
me,  let  me  play  him  back  upon  your  Grace  ;  I  am 
sure  you  have  read  his  fine  poern  upon  Nothing 
in  one  of  the  stanzas  of  which  is  this  beautifu 
thought, 

"  And  to  be  part  of  thce* 
The  wicked  wisely  pray." 


•  Meant  of  nothing. 


D.   You  are  a  foolish  dog. 

Gr.  And  my  Lord  Duke  is  a  wise  Infidel. 

1)  Why  ?  is  it  not  wiser  to  believe  no  Devil, 
him  to  be  always  terrified  at  him  ? 

Gr.  But  shall  I  toss  another  poet  upon  you, 
my  Lord  ? 

"If  it  should  so  fall  out,  a*  who  can  tell, 
But  there  may  be  a  God,  a  Heaven,  and  Hell/ 
Mankind  had  beat  consider  well,  for  fear 
'T  should  be  too  late  when  their  mistakes  appear." 

D.  D — n  your  foolish  poet,  that's  not  my 
ord  Rochester, 

Gr.  But  how  must  I  be  damn'd  if  there's  no 
)evi!  ?  Is  not  your  Grace  a  little  inconsistent 
here  ?  My  Lord  Rochester  would  not  have  said 
hat,  and't  please  your  Grace. 

D.  No,  you  dog,  I  am  not  inconsistent  at  all, 
and  if  I  had  the  ordering  of  you  I'd  make  you 
sensible  of  it ;  I'd  make  you  think  yourself  damn'd, 
or  want  of  a  Devil. 

Gr.  That's  like  one  of  your  Grace's  paradoxes, 
uch  as  when  you  swore  by  God  that  you  did  not 
)clieve  there  was  any  such  thing  aa  a  God  or 
Devil  ;  so  you  swear  by  nothing,  and  damn  me  to 
nowhere. 

D.  You  are  a  critical  dog,  wiio  taught  you  to 
>elieve  these  solemn  trifles  ?  who  taught  you  to 
say  there  is  a  God  ? 

Gr.  Nay,  I  had  a  better  schoolmaster  than  my 
Lord  Duke. 

D.  Why,  who  was  your  schoolmaster,  pray  ? 

Gr.  The  Devil,  and't  please  your  Grace. 

D.  The  Devil  ?  the  Devil  he  did  !  what,  you're 
;oing  to  quote  Scripture,  are  you  ?  Prithee  don't 
ell  me  of  Scripture,  I  know  what  you  mean,  the 
Devils  believe  and  tremble  ;  why  then  I  have  the 
whip-hand  of  the  Devil,  for  I  hate  trembling ;  and 
I  am  deliver'd  from  it  effectually,  for  I  never 
>elicved  anything  of  it,  and  therefore  I  don't 
tremble. 

Gr.  And  there,  indeed,  I  am  a  wickeder  crea 
ture  than  the  Devil,  or  even  than  my  Lord  Duke, 
'or  I  believe,  and  yet  don't  tremble  neither. 

D.  Nay,  if  you  are  come  to  your  penitentials  I 
nave  done  with  you. 

Gr.  And  I  think  I  must  have  done  with  my 
Lord  Duke,  for  the  same  reason. 

D.  Ay,  ay,  pray  do,  I'll  go  and  enjoy  myself : 
I  won't  throw  away  the  pleasure  of  my  life,  I 
know  the  consequence  of  it. 

Gr.  And  I'll  go  and  reform  myself,  else  I  know 
the  consequence  too. 

This  short  dialogue  happened  between  two 
men  of  quality,  and  both  men  of  wit  too ;  nnd 
the  effect  was,  that  the  Lord  brought  the  reality 
of  the  Devil  into  the  question,  and  the  debate 
brought  the  profligate  to  be  a  penitent ;  so,  in 
short,  the  Devil  was  made  a  preacher  of  repentance. 

The  truth  is,  God  and  the  Devil,  however  op 
posite  in  their  nature,  and  remote  from  one  another 
in  their  place  of  abiding,  seem  to  stand  pretty 
much  upon  a  level  in  our  faith  :  for  as  to  our 
believing  the  reality  of  their  existence,  he  that 
denies  one  generally  denies  both  ;  and  he  that 
believes  one  necessarily  believes  both. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  believe  there  is  a 

God,  and  acknowledge  the  debt  of  homage  whic.h 

mankind  owes  to  the  supreme  Governor  of  the 

World,  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  except 

ihcre  and  there  one,  whom  we  call  practical  Athe- 
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ists  ;  and  it  is  the  character  of  an  Atheist,  if  there 
is  such  a  creature  on  earth,  that,  like  my  Lord 
Duke,  believes  neither  God  nor  Devil. 

As  the  belief  of  both  these  stands  upon  a  level, 
and  that  God  and  the  Devil  seem  to  have  an 
equal  share  in  our  faith,  so  the  evidence  of  their 
existence  seems  to  stand  upon  a  level  too,  in  many 
things ;  and  as  they  are  known  by  their  works 
in  the  same  particular  cases,  so  they  are  dis 
covered  after  the  same  manner  of  demonstration. 

Nay,  in  some  respects  it  is  equally  criminal  to 
deny  the  reality  of  them  both,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  to  believe  the  existence  of  a  God 
is  a  debt  to  nature,  and  to  believe  the  existence 
of  the  Devil  is  a  like  debt  to  reason  ;  one  is  a 
demonstration  from  the  reality  of  visible  causes, 
and  the  other  a  deduction  from  the  like  reality 
of  their  effects. 

One  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God 
is  from  the  universal  well-guided  consent  of  all 
nations  to  worship  and  adore  a  supreme  Power  ; 
one  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the  Devil 
is  from  the  avowed  ill-guided  consent  of  some 
nations,  who,  knowing  no  other  God,  make  a 
God  of  the  Devil,  for  want  of  a  better. 

It  may  be  true,  that  those  nations  have  no 
other  ideas  of  the  Devil  than  as  of  a  superior 
Power;  if  they  thought  him  a  supreme  Power 
it  would  have  other  effects  on  them,  and  they 
would  submit  to  and  worship  him  with  a  different 
kind  of  fear. 

But  it  is  plain  they  have  right  notions  of  him 
as  a  Devil  or  evil  Spirit,  because  the  best  reason, 
and  in  some  places  the  only  reason,  they  give  for 
worshipping  him  is,  that  he  may  do  them  no  hurt ; 
having  no  notions  at  all  of  his  having  any  power, 
much  less  any  inclination,  to  do  them  good  ;  so 
that  indeed  they  make  a  mere  Devil  of  him,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  bow  to  him  as  to  a  God. 

All  the  ages  of  Paganism  in  the  world  have 
had  this  notion  of  the  Devil ;  indeed  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  they  had  also  some  deities 
which  they  honoured  above  him,  as  being  sup 
posed  to  be  beneficent,  kind,  and  inclined  as  well 
as  capable  to  give  them  good  things ;  for  this 
reason  the  more  polite  heathens,  such  as  the 
Grecians  and  the  Romans,  had  their  lares  or 
household  gods,  whom  they  paid  a  particular 
respect  to,  as  being  their  protectors  from  hob 
goblins,  ghosts  of  the  dead,  evil  spirits,  frightful 
appearances,  evil  geniuses  and  other  noxious 
beings  from  the  invisible  world ;  or  to  put  it 
into  the  language  of  the  day  we  live  in,  from  the 
Devil,  in  whatever  shape  or  appearance  he  might 
come  to  them,  and  from  whatever  might  hurt 
them:  and  what  was  all  this  but  setting 
up  Devils  against  Devils,  supplicating  one  Devil 
under  the  notion  of  a  good  spirit,  to  drive  out 
and  protect  them  from  another,  whom  they 
called  a  bad  spirit,  the  white  Devil  against  the 
black  Devil  ? 

This  proceeds  from  the  natural  notions  man 
kind  necessarily  entertain  of  things  to  come ; 
superior  or  inferior,  God  and  the  Devil,  fill  up 
all  futurity  in  our  thoughts  ;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  form  any  images  in  our  minds  of  an  im 
mortality  and  an  invisible  world,  but  under  the 
notions  of  perfect  felicity  or  extreme  misery. 

Now  as  these  two  respect  the  eternal  state  of 
man  after  life,  they  are  respectively  the  object 


of  our  reverence  and  affection,  or  of  our  horror 
and  aversion ;  but  notwithstanding  they  are 
placed  thus  in  a  diametrical  opposition  in  our 
affections  and  passions,  they  are  on  an  evident 
level  as  to  the  certainty  of  their  existence,  and, 
as  I  said  above,  bear  an  equal  share  in  our  faith. 

It  being  then  as  certain  that  there  is  a  Devil 
as  that  there  is  a  God,  I  must  from  this  time 
forward  admit  no  more  doubt  of  his  existence, 
nor  take  any  more  pains  to  convince  you  of  it ; 
but  speaking  of  him  as  a  reality  in  being,  proceed 
to  inquire  who  he  is,  and  from  whence,  in  order 
to  enter  directly  into  the  detail  of  his  history. 

Now  not  to  enter  into  all  the  metaphysical 
trumpery  of  his  schools,  nor  wholly  to  confine 
myself  to  the  language  of  the  pulpit,  where  we 
are  told,  that  to  think  of  God  and  of  the  Devil,  we 
must  endeavour  first  to  form  ideas  of  those  things 
which  illustrate  the  description  of  rewards  and 
punishments  ;  in  the  one  the  eternal  presence  of 
the  highest  good,  and  as  a  necessary  attendant,  the 
most  perfect,  consummate,  durable  bliss  and  felicity, 
springing  from  the  presence  of  that  Being  in  whom 
all  possible  beatitude  is  inexpressibly  present,  and 
that  in  the  highest  perfection:  on  the  contrary, 
to  conceive  of  a  sublime  fallen  archangel,  at 
tended  with  an  innumerable  host  of  degenerate, 
rebel  seraphs  or  angels  cast  out  of  Heaven  to 
gether,  all  guilty  of  inexpressible  rebellion,  and 
all  suffering  from  that  time,  and  to  suffer  for 
ever,  the  eternal  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  in 
an  inconceivable  manner  ;  that  his  presence, 
though  blessed  in  itself,  is  to  them  the  most 
complete  article  of  terror;  that  they  are  in 
themselves  perfectly  miserable  ;  and  to  be  with 
whom  for  ever,  adds  an  expressible  misery  to 
any  state  as  well  as  place  ;  and  fills  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  to  be,  or  expect  to  be,  banished  to 
them  with  inconceivable  horror  and  amazement. 

But  when  you  have  gone  over  all  this,  and  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  like,  though  less  in 
telligible  language,  which  the  passions  of  men 
collect  to  amuse  one  another  with,  you  have 
said  nothing  if  you  omit  the  main  article, 
namely,  the  personality  of  the  Devil ;  and  till 
you  add  to  all  the  rest  some  description  of  the 
company  with  whom  all  this  is  to  be  suffered, 
viz.,  the  Devil  and  his  Angels. 

Now  who  this  Devil  and  his  Angels  are,  what 
share  they  have  either  actively  or  passively  in 
the  eternal  miseries  of  a  future  state,  how  far 
they  are  agents  in  or  partners  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  place,  is  a  difficulty  yet  not  fully  discovered 
by  the  most  learned  ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  made 
less  a  difficulty  by  their  meddling  with  it. 

But  to  come  to  the  person  and  original  of  the 
Devil,  or,  as  I  said  before,  of  Devils ;  I  allow 
him  to  come  of  an  ancient  family,  for  he  is  from 
Heaven,  and  more  truly  than  the  Romans  could 
say  of  their  idolized  Numa,  he  is  of  the  race  of 
the  Gods. 

That  Satan  is  a  fallen  angel,  a  rebel  seraph, 
cast  out  for  his  rebellion,  is  the  general  opinion, 
and  it  is  not  my  business  to  dispute  things  uni 
versally  received  ;  as  he  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  the  sentence  of  expulsion  executed  on  him 
in  Heaven,  he  is  in  this  world  like  a  transported 
felon  never  to  return  ;  his  crime,  whatever  par 
ticular  aggravations  it  might  have,  it  is  certain, 
amounted  to  high  treason  against  his  lord  and 
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governor,  who  was  also  his  maker ;  against  whom 
he  rose  in  rebellion,  took  up  arms,  and  in  a  word, 
raised  a  horrid  and  unnatural  war  in  his  domi 
nions  ;  but  being  overcome  in  battle,  and  made 
prisoner,  he  and  all  his  host,  whose  numbers 
were  infinite,  all  glorious  angels  like  himself,  lost 
at  once  their  beauty  and  glory  with  their  inno 
cence,  and  commenced  Devils,  being  transformed 
by  crime  into  monsters  and  frightful  objects ; 
such  as  to  describe,  human  fancy  is  obliged  to 
draw  pictures  and  descriptions  in  such  forms  as 
arc  most  hateful  and  frightful  to  the  imagination. 

These  notions,  I  doubt  not,  gave  birth  to  all 
the  beauteous  images  and  sublime  expressions  in 
Mr  Milton's  majestic  poem  ;  where,  though  he 
has  played  the  poet  in  a  most  luxuriant  manner, 
he  has  sinned  against  Satan  most  egregiously, 
and  done  the  Devil  a  manifest  injury  in  a  great 
many  particulars,  as  I  shall  show  in  its  place. 
And  as  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  Satan  justice 
when  I  come  to  that  part  of  his  history,  Mr  Mil 
ton's  admirers  must  pardon  me  if  I  let  them  see 
that,  though  I  admire  Mr  Milton  as  a  poet,  yet 
that  he  was  greatly  out  in  matters  of  history,  and 
especially  the  history  of  the  Devil ;  in  short,  that 
he  has  charged  Satan  falsely  in  several  parti 
culars  ;  and  so  he  has  Adam  and  Eve  too :  but 
that  I  shall  leave  till  I  come  to  the  history  of  the 
royal  family  of  Eden  ;  which  I  resolve  to  present 
you  with  when  the  Devil  and  I  have  done  with 
one  another. 

But  not  to  run  down  Mr  Milton  neither, 
whose  poetry,  or  his  judgment,  cannot  be  re 
proached  without  injury  to  our  own ;  all  those 
bright  ideas  of  his,  which  make  his  poem  so 
justly  valued,  whether  they  are  capable  of  proof 
as  to  the  fact,  arc,  notwithstanding,  confirmations 
of  my  hypothesis,  and  are  taken  from  a  suppo 
sition  of  the  personality  of  the  Devil,  placing  him 
at  the  head  of  the  infernal  host,  as  a  sovereign 
elevated  spirit  and  monarch  of  Hell ;  and  as  such 
it  is  that  I  undertake  to  write  his  history. 

By  the  word  Hell  I  do  not  suppose,  or  at  least 
not  determine,  that  his  residence,  or  that  of  the 
whole  army  of  Devils,  is  yet  in  the  same  local 
'  HELL,  to  which  the  divines  tell  us  he  shall  be  at 
last  chained  down ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  is  yet 
confined  to  it,  for  we  shall  find  he  is  at  present  a 
prisoner  at  large :  of  both  which  circumstances  of 
Satan  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak  in  its  course. 

But  when  I  call  the  Devil  the  monarch  of  Hell, 
I  am  to  be  understood  as  suits  to  the  present 
purpose  ;  that  he  is  the  sovereign  of  all  the  race 
,  of  Hell,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  devils  or  spirits 
of  the  infernal  clan,  let  their  numbers,  quality,  and 
powers  be  what  they  will. 

Upon  this  supposed  personality  and  superiority 
of  Satan,  or,  as  I  call  it,  the  sovereignty  and 
government  of  one  Devil  above  all  the  rest ;  I 
say,  upon  this  notion  arc  formed  all  the  systems 
of  the  dark  side  of  futurity,  that  we  can  form  in 
our  minds  ;  and  so  general  is  the  opinion  of  it, 
that  it  will  hardly  bc:ir  to  be  opposed  by  any 
other  argument,  at  least  that  will  bear  to  be 
reasoned  upon :  all  the  notions  of  a  parity  of 
Devils,  or  making  a  commonwealth  among  the 
black  divan,  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  and  visionary, 
but  with  no  consistency  or  certainty,  and  is  so 
generally  exploded,  that  we  must  not  venture  to 
much  as  to  debate  the  point.  li 


Taking  it  then  as  the  generality  of  mankind 
do,  that  there  is  a  Grand  Devil,  a  superior  of  the 
whole  black  race ;  that  they  all  fell,  together  with 
their  general,  Satan,  at  the  head  of  them  ;  that 
though  he,  Satan,  could  not  maintain  his  high 
station  in  Heaven,  yet  that  he  did  continue  his 
dignity  among  the  rest,  who  are  caHed  his  ser 
vants,  in  Scripture  his  angels ;  that  he  has  a 
kind  of  dominion  or  authority  over  the  rest,  and 
that  they  were  all,  how  many  millions  soever  in 
number,  at  his  command,  employed  by  him  in 
all  his  hellish  designs,  and  in  all  his  wicked  con 
trivances  for  the  destruction  of  man,  and  for  the 
setting  up  his  own  kingdom  in  the  world. 

Supposing  then  that  there  is  such  a  superior 
Master-Devil  over  all  the  rest,  it  remains  that 
we  inquire  into  his  character,  and  something  of 
his  history  ;  in  which,  though  we  cannot  perhaps 
produce  such  authentic  documents  as  in  the  story 
of  other  great  monarchs,  tyrants,  and  furies  of 
the  world ;  yet  I  shall  endeavour  to  speak  some 
things  which  the  experience  of  mankind  may  be 
apt  to  confirm,  and  which  the  Devil  himself  will 
hardly  be  able  to  contradict. 

It  being  then  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
or  person,  call  him  which  we  will,  as  a  Master- 
Devil  ;  that  he  is  thus  superior  to  all  the  rest  in 
power  and  in  authority,  and  that  all  the  other 
evil  spirits  are  his  angels,  or  ministers,  or  officers 
to  execute  his  commands,  and  are  employed  in 
his  business ;  it  remains  to  inquire,  whence  he 
came  ?  how  he  got  hither,  into  this  world  ?  what 
that  business  is  which  he  is  employed  about? 
what  his  present  state  is,  and  where  and  to  what 
part  of  the  creation  of  God  he  is  limited  and 
restrained?  what  the  liberties  are  he  takes  or  is 
allowed  to  take  ?  in  what  manner  he  works,  and 
liow  his  instruments  are  likewise  allowed  to  work? 
what  he  has  done  ever  since  he  commenced 
Devil,  what  he  is  now  doing,  and  what  he  may 
yet  do  before  his  hist  and  closer  confinement?  as 
also  what  he  cannot  do,  and  how  far  we  may  or 
may  not  be  said  to  be  exposed  to  him,  or  have 
or  have  not  reason  to  be  afraid  of  him  1  These, 
and  whatever  else  occurs  in  the  history  and  con 
duct  of  this  Arch-devil  and  his  agents,  that  may 
be  useful  for  information,  caution,  or  diversion, 
you  may  expect  in  the  process  of  this  work. 

I  know  it  has  been  questioned  by  some,  with 
more  face  than  fear,  how  it  consists  with  a  com 
plete  victory  of  the  Devil,  which  they  say  was 
at  first  obtained  by  the  Heavenly  Powers  over 
Satan  and  his  apostate  army  in  Heaven,  that 
when  he  was  cast  out  of  his  holy  place,  and 
dashed  down  into  the  abyss  of  eternal  darkness, 
as  into  a  place  of  punishment,  a  condemned  hold, 
or  place  of  confinement,  to  be  reserved  there  to 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day ;  I  say,  how  it 
consists  with  that  entire  victory,  to  let  him  loose 
again,  and  give  him  liberty,  like  a  thief  that  has 
jroken  prison,  to  range  about  God's  creation, 
and  there  to  continue  his  rebellion,  commit  new 
ravages,  and  acts  of  hostility  against  God,  make 
new  ctforts  at  dethroning  the  Almighty  Creator ; 
tnd  in  particular  to  fall  upon  the  weakest  of  his 
creatures,  man  ?  how  Satan  being  so  entirely 
vanquished,  he  should  be  permitted  to  recover 
any  of  wicked  powers,  and  find  room  to  do  mis 
chief  to  mankind. 

Nay,  they  go  farther,  and  suggest  bold  thingt 
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against  the  wisdom  of  Heaven,  in  exposing  man 
kind,  weak  in  comparison  of  the  immense  extent 
of  the  Devil's  power,  to  so  manifest  an  overthrow, 
to  so  unequal  a  fight,  in  which  he  is  sure,  if  alone 
in  the  conflict,  to  be  worsted  ;  to  leave  him  such 
a  dreadful  enemy  to  engage  with,  and  so  ill  fur 
nished  with  weapons  to  assist  him. 

These  objections  I  shall  give  as  good  an  answer 
to  as  the  case  will  admit  in  this  course,  but  must 
adjourn  them  for  the  present. 

That  the  Devil  is  not  yet  a  close  prisoner,  we 
have  evidence  enough  to  confirm ;  I  will  not 
suggest,  that  like  our  Newgate  thieves  (to  bring 
little  devils  and  great  devils  together),  he  is  let 
out  by  connivance,  and  has  some  little  latitudes 
and  advantages  for  mischief,  by  that  means ; 
returning  at  certain  seasons  to  his  confinement 
again. 

This  might  hold,  were  it  not  that  the  compa 
rison  must  suggest,  that  the  power  which  has 
cast  him  down  could  be  deluded,  and  the  under- 
keepers  or  gaolers,  under  whose  charge  he  was  in 
custody,  could  wink  at  his  excursions,  and  the 
Lord  of  the  place  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
But  this  wants  further  explanation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  ORIGINAL  OF  THE  DEVIL,  WHO  HE  IS,  AND 
WHAT  HE  WAS  BEFORE  HIS  EXPULSION  OUT  OF 
HEAVEN,  AND  IN  WHAT  STATE  HE  WAS  FROM 
THAT  TIME  TO  THE  CREATION  OF  MAN. 

To  come  to  a  regular  inquiry  into  Satan's  affairs, 
it  is  needful  we  should  go  back  to  his  original,  as 
far  as  history  and  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
world  will  give  us  leave. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  writers,  as  well  sacred  as 
profane,  that  this  creature  we  now  call  a  Devil 
was  originally  an  angel  of  light,  a  glorious 
seraph  ;  perhaps  the  choicest  of  all  the  glorious 
seraphs.  See  how  Milton  describes  his  original 
glory  : — 

"  Satan,  so  call  him  now,  his  former  name 
Is  heard  no  more  in  Heaven :  he  of  the  first, 
If  not  the  first  archangel ;  great  in  power, 
In  favour  and  pre-eminence." — Lib.  v,  fol.  HO. 

And  again  the  same  author,  and  upon  the  same 
subject : — 


1  Brighter  once  amidst  the  host 


Of  angels,  than  that  star  the  stars  among." 

Lib.  vii,  fol.  189. 

The  glorious  figure  which  Satan  is  supposed 
to  make  among  the  thrones  and  dominions  in 
Heaven  is  such,  as  we  might  suppose  the  highest 
angel  in  that  exalted  train  could  make ;  and 
some  think,  as  above,  that  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  archangels. 

Hence  the  notion  (and  not  ill-founded),  namely, 
that  the  first  cause  of  his  disgrace,  and  on  which 
ensued  his  rebellion,  was  occasioned  upon  God's 
proclaiming  his  Son  generalissimo,  and  with  him- 
self  supreme  ruler  in  Heaven  ;  giving  the  dominion 
of  all  his  works  of  creation,  as  well  already 
finished,  as  not  then  begun,  to  him  ;  which  post, 
of  honour  (say  they)  Satan  expected  to  be  con 
ferred  on  himself,  as  next  in  honour,  majesty,  and 
power  to  God  the  Supreme. 

This  opinion  is  followed  by  Mr  Milton  too,  as 


appears  in  the  following  lines,  where  he  makes 
all  the  angels  attending  at  a  general  summons, 
and  God  the  Father  making  the  following  decla 
ration  to  them : — 

"  Here,  all  ye  angels,  prodigy  of  light, 
Thrones,  dominions,  princedoms,  viitues,  pow'rs! 
Hear  my  decree,  which  unrevok'd  shall  stand. 
This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 
My  only  Son,  and  on  this  hill 
Him  have  anointed,  whom  you  now  behold 
At  my  right  hand;  your  head  I  him  appoint : 
And  myself  have  sworn  to  him  shall  oow 
All  knees  in  Heav'n,  and  shall  confess  him  Lord, 
Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide 
United,  as  one  individual  soul, 
For  ever  happy :  him  who  disobeys, 
Me  disobeys,  breaks  union,  and  that  day 
Cast  out  from  God,  and  blessed  vision,  falls 
Into  utter  darkness,  deep  ingulf 'd,  his  place 
Ordain'd  without  redemption,  without  end." 

Satan,  affronted  at  the  appearance  of  a  new 
Essence  or  Being  in  Heaven,  called  the  Son  of 
God ;  for  God,  says  Mr  Milton  (though  erro 
neously),  declared  himself  at  that  time,  saying. 
This  day  have  I  begotten  him,  and  that  he  should 
be  set  up,  above  all  the  former  powers  of  Heaven, 
of  whom  Satan  (as  above)  was  the  chief,  and 
expecting,  if  any  higher  post  could  be  granted, 
it  might  be  his  due  ;  I  say,  affronted  at  this,  he 
resolved 

"  With  all  his  legions  to  dislodge,  and  leave 
Unworshipp'd,  unobey"d,  the  throne  supreme 
Contemptuous." — Par.  Lost,  lib.  v,  fol.  140. 

But  Mr  Milton  is  grossly  erroneous  in  ascrib 
ing  those  words,  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee, 
to  that  declaration  of  the  Father  before  Satan 
fell,  and  consequently  to  a  time  before  the  crea 
tion  ;  whereas,  it  is  by  interpreters  agreed  to  be 
understood  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
or  at  least  of  the  resurrection.*  See  Pool  upon 
Acts  xiii,  33. 

In  a  word,  Satan  withdrew  with  all  his  fol 
lowers  malcontent  and  chagrin,  resolved  to  dis 
obey  this  new  command,  and  not  yield  obedience 
to  the  Son. 

But  Mr  Milton  agrees  in  that  opinion,  that  the 
number  of  angels  which  rebelled  with  Satan  was 
infinite,  and  suggests  in  one  place,  that  they  were 
the  greatest  half  cf  all  the  angelic  body  or  sera 
phic  host. 

"  But  Satan  with  his  power, 

An  host 

Innumerable  as  the  stars  of  night, 

Or  stars  of  morning,  dew  drops,  which  the  sun 

Impearls  on  ev'ry  leaf  and  ev'ry  flower." 

Ib.  lib.  v,  fol.  142. 

Be  their  number  as  it  is,  numberless  millions 
and  legions  of  millions,  that  is  no  part  of  my 
present  inquiry;  Satan,  the  leader,  guide  and 
superior,  as  he  was  author  of  the  celestial  rebel 
lion,  is  still  the  great  Head  and  Master-Devil  as 
before;  under  his  authority  they  still  act,  not 
obeying,  but  carrying  on  the  same  insurrection 


*  Mr  Pool's  words  are  these:  "Some  refer  the  words, 
This  day  have  I  begotten  thee,  to  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  others  to  the  resurrection  :  our  translators  lay 
the  stress  on  the  preposition  of  which  the  verb  is  com 
pounded,  and  by  adding  again  (viz.),  raised  up  Jesus 
again,  Acts  xiii,  33,  intend  it  to  be  understood  of  the 
resurrection ;  and  there  is  ground  for  it,  in  the  context, 
for  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  that  which  St  Paul  had 
propounded  in  verse  30  of  the  same  chapter,  as  his  theme 
or  argument  to  preach  upon."  Not  that  Christ  at  hii  resur 
rection  began  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  he  was  mani 
fested  then  to  be  so. 
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against  God,  which  they  begun  in  Heaven ; 
making  war  still  against  Heaven,  in  the  per 
son  of  his  image  and  creature  man  ;  and  though 
vanquished  by  the  thunder  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  cast  down  headlong  from  Heaven,  they  have 
yet  reussumed,  or  rather  not  lost  either  the  will 
or  the  power  of  doing  evil. 

This  fall  of  the  angels,  with  the  war  in  Heaven 
which  preceded  it,  is  finely  described  by  Ovid,  in 
his  war  of  the  Titans  against  Jupiter;  casting 
mountain  upon  mountain,  and  hill  upon  hill  (Pe- 
lion  upon  Ossa),  in  order  to  scale  the  adamantine 
walls,  and  break  open  the  gates  of  Heaven  ;  till 
Jupiter  struck  them  with  his  thunder-bolts  and 
overwhelmed  them  in  the  abyss. — Vide  Ovid 
Metam.  new  translation,  lib.  i,  p.  19. 

"  Nor  were  the  Gods  themselves  .secure  on  high, 
For  now  the  Giants  strove  to  storm  the  sky, 
The  lawless  brood  with  bold  attempt  invade 
The  Gods,  and  mountains  upon  mountains  laid. 

"  But  now  the  bolt,  enrag'd  the  Father  took, 
Olympus  from  her  deep  foundations  shook, 
Their  structure  nodded  at  the  mighty  stroke, 
And  Ossa's  shatter'd  top  o'er  Pelion  broke, 
They're  in  their  own  ungodly  ruins  slain." 

Then  again,  speaking  of  Jupiter  resolving  in 
council  to  destroy  mankind  by  a  deluge,  and 
giving  the  reasons  of  it  to  the  heavenly  host,  say 
thus,  speaking  of  the  demi-gods  alluding  to  good 
men  below:  — 

"  Think  you  that  they  in  safety  can  remain, 
When  I  myself  who  o'er  immortals  reign, 
Who  send  the  lightning,  and  Heaven's  empire  sway, 
The  stern  Lycaon*  practis'd  to  betray." — Ib,  p.  10. 

Since  then  so  much  poetic  liberty  is  taken  with 
the  Devil,  relating  to  his  most  early  state,  and 
the  time  before  his  fall,  give  me  leave  to  make  an 
excursion  of  the  like  kind,  relating  to  his  history 
immediately  after  the  fall,  and  till  the  creation  of 
man;  an  interval  which  I  think  much  of  the 
Devil's  story  is  to  be  seen  in,  and  which  Mr  Mil 
ton  lias  taken  little  notice  of,  at  least  it  does  not 
seem  completely  filled  up;  after  which  I  shall 
return  to  honest  prose  again,  and  pursue  the  duty 
of  an  historian. 

"  Satan,  with  hideous  ruin  thus  supprest 
Expell'd  the  seat  of  blessedness  and  rest, 
Look'd  back  and  saw  the  high  eternal  mound, 
Where  all  his  rebel  host  their  outlet  found 
Restor"d  impregnable :  the  breach  made  up, 
And  garrisons  of  angels  rang'd  a-top  ; 
In  front  a  hundred  thousand  thunders  roll, 
And  lightnings  temper* d  to  transfix  a  soul, 
Terror  of  Devils.    Satan  and  his  host, 
Now  to  themselves  as  well  as  station  lost, 
Unable  to  support  the  hated  sight,  ") 

Expand  seraphic  wings,  and  swift  as  light        '- 
Seek  for  new  safety  in  eternal  night.  J 

"  In  the  remotest  gulfs  of  dark  they  land, 
Here  vengeance  gives  tham  leave  to  make  their  stand, 
Not  that  to  steps  and  measures  they  pretend, 
Councils  and  schemes  their  station  to  defend ; 
But  broken,  disconcerted,  and  dismay'd, 
By  guilt  and  fright  to  guilt  and  (right  betray'd ; 
Rage  and  confusion  ev'ry  spirit  po.ssess'd, 
And  shame  and  horror  swell'd  in  ev'ry  breast; 
Transforming  envy  to  their  essentials  burns, 
And  the  bright  angel  to  a  frightful  devil  turns. 

"  Thus  Hell  began ;  the  fire  of  conscious  rage 
No  yean  can  quench,  no  length  of  time  assuage. 
Material  fire,  with  its  intensest  flame, 
Compar'd  with  this  can  scarce  deserve  a  name  ; 
How  should  it  up  to  immaterial*  rise, 
When  we're  all  flame,  we  shall  all  fire  despise. 


*  Satan. 


"  This  fire  outrageous,  and  its  heat  intense, 
Turns  all  the  pain  of  loss  to  pain  of  sense. 
The  folding  flames  concave  and  inward  roll, 
Act  upon  spirit  and  penetrate  the  soul: 
Not  force  of  devils  can  its  new  powers  repel, 
Where'er  it  burn*  it  finds  or  makes  a  Hell ; 
For  Satan  flaming  with  unquench'd  desire 
Forms  his  own  hell,  and  kindles  his  own  fire, 
Vanquish'd,  not  humbl'd,  not  in  will  brought  low, 
But  as  his  powers  decline  his  passions  grow: 
The  malice,  viper-like,  takes  vent  within, 
Gnaws  its  own  bowels,  and  bursts  in  its  own  sin : 
Impatient  of  the  change,  he  scorns  to  bow, 
And  never  impotent  in  power  till  now; 
Ardent  with  hate,  and  with  revenge  distract, 
A  will  to  new  attempts,  but  none  to  act ; 
Yet  all  seraphic,  and  in  just  degree, 
Suited  to  spirits'  high  sense  of  misery, 
DerivM  from  loss  which  nothing  can  repair, 
And  room  for  nothing  left  but  mere  despair. 
Here's  finish'd  Hell  1  what  fiercer  fire  can  burnt 
Enough  ten  thousand  worlds  to  overturn. 

"  Hell's  but  the  frenzy  of  defeated  pride, 
Seraphic  treason's  strong  impetuous  tide, 
Where  vile  ambition,  disappointed  first. 
To  its  own  rage  and  boundless  hatred  curst ; 
The  hate's  fann'd  up  to  fury,  that  to  flame, 
For  fire  and  fury  are  in  kind  the  same ; 
These  burn  unquenchable  in  every  face, 
And  the  word  Endless  constitutes  the  place. 

"  O  state  of  being!  where  being's  the  only  grief, 
And  the  chief  torture's  to  be  damn'd  to  life ; 
O  life !  the  only  thing  they  have  to  hate; 
The  iinish'd  torment  of  a  future  state, 
Complete  in  all  the  parts  of  endless  misery, 
And  worse  ten  thousand  times  than  not  to  be ! 
Could  but  the  damn'd  the  immortal  law  repeal, 
And  devils  die,  there'd  be  an  end  of  Hell ; 
Could  they  that  thing  call'd  Being  annihilate, 
There'd  be  no  sorrows  in  a  future  state ; 
The  wretch,  whose  crimes  had  shut  him  out  on  high, 
Could  be  roveng'd  on  God  himself,  and  die; 
Job's  wife  was  in  the  right,  and  always  we          "1 
Might  end  by  death  all  human  misery,  V 

Might  have  it  in  our  choice,  to  be  or  not  to  be.   J 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  NAME  OF  THE  DEVIL,  HIS  ORIGINAL,  AND 
THE  NATURE  OF  HIS  CIRCUMSTANCES  S1NCK  HE 
HAS  BEEN  CALLED  BY  THAT  NAME. 

THE  Scripture  is  the  first  writing  on  earth 
where  we  find  the  Devil  called  by  his  own  proper 
distinguishing  denomination,  DEVIL,  or  the  De 
stroyer;*  nor  indeed  is  there  any  other  author  of 
antiquity  or  of  sufficient  authority  which  says  any 
thing  of  that  kind  about  him. 

Here  he  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the 
world,  and  on  that  occasion  he  is  called  the  Ser 
pent  ;  but  the  Serpent,  however,  since  made  to 
signify  the  Devil,  when  spoken  of  in  general 
terms,  was  but  the  Devil's  representative,  or  the 
Devil  in  quo  vis  vehiculo,  for  that  time,  clothed  in 
a  bodily  shape,  acting  under  cover  and  in  dis 
guise,  or  if  you  will,  the  Devil  in  masquerade : 
nay,  if  we  believe  Mr  Milton,  the  angel  Gabriel's 
spear  had  such  a  secret  powerful  influence,  as  to 
make  him  strip  of  a  sudden,  and  with  a  touch  to 
unmask,  and  stand  upright  in  his  naked  original 
shape,  mere  Devil,  without  any  disguise  whatso 
ever. 

Now  as  we  go  to  the  Scripture  for  much  of  his 
history,  so  we  must  go  there  also  for  some  of  his 
names  ;  and  he  has  a  great  variety  of  names  in 
deed,  as  his  several  mischievous  doings  guide  us 


•  The  meaning  of  the  word  Devil  is  Destroyer.    Set 
Pool  upon  Acu  xiii,  lo. 
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to  conceive  of  him.  The  truth  is,  all  the  ancient 
names  given  him,  of  which  .the  Scripture  is  full, 
seem  to  be  originals  derived  from  and  adapted 
to  the  several  steps  he  has  taken,  and  the  several 
shapes  he  has  appeared  in  to  do  mischief  in  the 
world. 

Here  he  is  called  the  Serpent,  Gen.  iii,  1. 

The  Old  Serpent,  Rev.  xii,  9. 

The  Great  Red  Dragon,  Rev.  xii,  3. 

The  Accuser  of  the  Brethren,  Rev.  xii,  10. 

The  Enemy,  Matt,  xxiii,  29. 

Satan,  Job,  i,  Zech.  iii,  1,  2. 

Belial,  2  Cor.  vi,  15. 

Beelzebub,  Matt,  xii,  24. 

Mammon,  Matt,  vi,  24. 

The  Angel  of  Light,  2  Cor.  si,  14. 

The  Angel  of  the  Bottomless  Pit,  Rev. 
ix,  11. 

The  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  Eph. 
ii,  2. 

Lucifer,  Isa.  xiv,  12. 

Abbaddon  or  Apollion,  Rev.  ix,  11. 

Legion,  Mark  v,  9. 

The  God  of  this  World,  2  Cor.  iv,  4. 

The  Foul  Spirit,  Mark  ix,  5. 

The  Unclean  Spirit,  Mark  i,  27. 

The  Lying  Spirit,  2  Chron.  xxx. 

The  Tempter,  Matt,  iv,  3. 

The  Son  of  the  Morning,  Isa.  xiv,  12. 
But  to  sum  them  all  up  in  one,  he  is  called  in 
the  New  Testament  plain  Devil ;  all  his  other 
names  are  varied  according  to  the  custom  of 
speech,  and  the  dialects  of  the  several  nations 
where  he  is  spoken  of;  but  in  a  word,  Devil  is 
the  common  name  of  the  Devil  in  all  the  known 
languages  of  the  earth.  Nay,  aU  the  mischiefs 
he  is  empowered  to  do,  are  in  Scripture  placed 
to  his  account,  under  the  particular  title  of  the 
Devil,  not  of  Devils  in  the  plural  number,  though 
they  are  sometimes  mentioned  too ;  but  in  the 
singular  it  is  the  identical  individual  Devil,  in 
and  under  whom  all  the  little  Devils,  and  all  the 
great  Devils,  if  such  there  be,  are  supposed  to 
act ;  nay,  they  are  supposed  to  be  governed  and 
directed  by  him.  Thus  we  are  told  in  Scripture 
of  the  works  of  the  Devil,  1  John,  iii,  8;  of  cast 
ing  out  the  Devil,  Mark,  i,  34 ;  of  resisting  the 
Devil,  James,  iv,  5 ;  of  our  Saviour  being  tempted 
of  the  Devil,  Matt,  iv,  1  ;  of  Simon  Magnus,  a 
child  of  the  Devil,  Acts  xiii,  10.  The  Devil  came 
down  in  a  great  wrath,  Rev.  xii,  12;  and  the 
like.  According  to  this  usage  in  speech  we  go 
on  to  this  day,  and  all  the  infernal  things  we 
converse  with  in  the  world,  are  fathered  upon 
the  Devil,  as  one  undivided  simple  essence,  bv 
how  many  agents  soever  working :  everything 
evil,  frightful  in  appearance,  wicked  in  its  act 
ings,  horrible  in  its  manner,  monstrous  in  its 
effects,  is  called  the  Devil ;  in  a  word,  Devil  is 
the  common  name  for  all  Devils  ;  that  is  to  say, 
for  all  evil  spirits,  all  evil  powers,  all  evil  works, 
and  even  all  evil  things :  yet  it  is  remarkable  the 
Devil  is  no  Old  Testament  word,  and  we  never 
find  it  used  in  all  that  part  of  the  Bible  but  four 
times,  and  then  not  once  in  the  singular  number, 
and  not  once  to  signify  Satan  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood. 

It  is  true,  the  learned  give  a  great  many  dif 
ferent  interpretations  of  the  word  devil ;  the 
English  commentators  tell  us,  it  means  a  de- 


istroyer,  others  that  it  signifies  a  deceiver,  and 
the  Greeks  derive  it  from  calumniator  or  false 
witness ;  for  we  find  that  Calumny  was  a  goddess, 
to  whom  the  Athenians  built  altars  and  offered 
sacrifices  upon  some  solemn  occasions,  and  they 
call  her  Aw/JoA^,  from  whence  came  the  mascu 
line  AtajSoAos,  which  we  translate  Devil. 

Thus  we  take  the  name  of  Devil  to  signify  not 
persons  only,  but  actions  and  habits;  making 
imaginary  devils,  and  transforming  that  substan 
tial  creature  called  Devil  into  everything  noxious 
and  offensive:  thus,  St  Francis,  being  tempted 
by  the  Devil  in  the  shape  of  a  bag  of  money  lying 
in  the  highway,  the  saint  having  discovered  the 
fraud,  whether  seeing  his  cloven  foot  hang  out  of 
the  purse,  or  whether  he  distinguished  him  by 
his  smell  of  sulphur,  or  how  otherwise,  authors 
are  not  agreed  ;  but,  I  say,  the  saint  having  dis 
covered  the  che,it,  and  outwitted  the  Devil,  took 
occasion  to  preach  that  eminent  sermon  to  his 
disciples,  where  his  text  was,  Money  is  the  Devil. 

Nor,  upon  the  whole,  is  any  wrong  done  to  the 
Devil  by  this  kind  of  treatment,  it  only  gives  him 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  army  of  Hell,  and 
making  all  the  numberless  legions  of  the  bottom 
less  pit  servants  ;  or,  as  the  Scripture  calls  them, 
angels  to  Satan  the  grand  Devil ;  all  their  actions, 
performances,  and  achievements  are  justly  attri 
buted  to  him,  not  as  the  prince  of  Devils  only, 
but  the  emperor  of  Devils  j  the  prince  of  all  the 
princes  of  Devils. 

Under  this  denomination  then  of  Devil,  all  the 
powers  of  Hell,  all  the  princes  of  the  air,  all  the 
black  armies  of  Satan,  are  comprehended,  and  in 
such  manner  they  are  to  be  understood  in  this 
whole  work  ;  mutatis  mutandis,  according  to  the 
several  circumstances  of  which  we  are  to  speak 
of  them. 

This  being  premised,  and  my  authority  being 
so  good,  Satan  must  not  take  it  ill  if  I  treat  him 
after  the  manner  of  men,  and  give  him  those 
titles  which  he  is  best  known  by  among  us ;  for, 
indeed,  having  so  many,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  call 
him  out  of  his  name. 

However,  as  I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  an 
historian  to  decency  as  well  as  impartiality,  so  I 
thought  it  necessary,  before  I  used  too  much 
freedom  with  Satan,  to  produce  authentic  docu 
ments,  and  bring  antiquity  upon  the  stage,  to 
justify  the  manner  of  my  writing,  and  let  you  seo 
I  shall  describe  him  in  no  colours,  nor  call  him  by 
any  name,  but  what  he  has  been  known  by  for 
many  ages  before  me. 

And  now,  though  writing  to  the  common  un 
derstanding  of  my  readers,  I  am  obliged  to  treat 
Satan  very  coarsely,  and  to  speak  of  him  in  the 
common  acceptation,  calling  him  plain  Devil,  a 
word  which  in  this  mannerly  age  is  not  so  sonor 
ous  as  others  might  be,  and  which  by  the  error 
of  the  times  is  apt  to  prejudice  us  against  his 
person;  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  he  has  a 
great  many  other  names  and  surnames  which  he 
might  be  iknown  by,  of  a  less  obnoxious  import 
than  that  of  Devil,  or  Destroyer,  &c. 

Mr  Milton,  indeed,  wanting  titles  of  honour  to 
give  to  the  leaders  of  Satan's  host,  is  obliged  to 
borrow  several  of  his  Scripture  names,  and  bestow 
them  upon  his  infernal  heroes,  whom  he  makes 
the  generals  and  leaders  of  the  armies  of  Hell ; 
and  so  he  makes  Beelzebub,  Lucifer,  Belial 
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Mammon,  and  some  others,  to  be  the  names  o: 
particular  Devils,  members  of  Satan's  upper  house 
or  Pandemonium  ;  whereas,  indeed,  these  arc  all 
names  proper  and  peculiar  to  Satan  himself. 

The  Scripture  also  has  some  names  of  a  coarser 
kind,  by  which  the  Devil  is  understood,  as  parti, 
cularly,  which  is  noted  already,  in  the  Apoca 
lypse  he  is  called  the  Great  Red  Dragon,  the 
Ben.st,  the  Old  Serpent,  and  the  like:  but  take 
it  in  the  Scripture,  or  where  you  wil!  in  history, 
sacred  or  profane,  you  will  find  that  in  general 
the  Devil  is,  as  I  have  said  above,  his  ordinary 
name  in  all  languages  and  in  all  nations ;  the 
name  by  which  he  and  his  works  are  principally 
distinguished  :  also  the  Scripture,  besides  that  it 
often  gives  him  this  name,  speaks  of  the  works  of 
the  Devil,  of  the  subtilty  of  the  Devil,  ot  casting 
out  Devils,  of  being  tempted  of  the  Devil,  of  being 
possessed  with  a  Devil,  and  so  many  other  expres 
sions  of  that  kind,  as  I  have  said  already,  are 
made  use  of  for  us  to  understand  the  evil  spirit 
by,  that  in  a  word,  Devil  is  the  common  name  of 
all  wicked  spirits :  for  Satan  is  no  more  the 
Devil,  as  if  he  alone  was  so,  and  all  the  rest  were 
a  diminutive  species  who  did  not  go  by  that 
name ;  but,  I  say,  even  in  Scripture,  every  spirit, 
whether  under  his  dominion  or  out  of  his  domi 
nion,  is  called  the  Devil,  and  is  as  much  a  real 
Devil,  that  is  to  say,  a  condemned  spirit,  and 
employed  in  the  same  wicked  work  as  Satan 
himself. 

His  name  then  being  thus  ascertained,  and  his 
existence  acknowledged,  it  should  be  a  little  in 
quired  what  he  is;  we  believe  there  is  such  a 
thing,  such  a  creature  as  the  Devil,  and  that  he 
has  been,  and  may  still  with  propriety  of  speech, 
and  without  injustice  to  his  character,  be  called  by 
his  ancient  name,  Devil. 

But  who  is  he  ?  what  is  his  original  ?  whence 
came  he?  and  what  is  his  present  station  and 
condition?  for  these  things  and  these  inquiries 
are  very  necessary  to  his  history,  nor  indeed  can 
any  part  of  his  history  be  complete  without  them. 
That  he  is  of  an  ancient  and  noble  original 
must  be  acknowledged,  for  he  is  heaven-born,  and 
of  angelic  race,  as  has  been  touched  already :  if 
Scripture  evidence  may  be  of  any  weight  in  the 
question,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  genealogy 
of  the  Devil;  he  is  not  only  spoken  of  as  an 
angel,  but  as  a  fallen  angel,  one  that  had  been  in 
Heaven,  had  beheld  the  face  of  God  in  his  full 
effulgence  of  glory,  and  had  surrounded  the 
throne  of  the  Moet  High  ;  from  whence,  com 
mencing  rebel  and  being  expelled,  he  wa§  cast 
down,  down,  down,  God  and  the  Devil  himself 
only  knows  where ;  for  indeed  we  cannot  say 
that  any  man  on  earth  knows  it ;  and  wherever  it 
is,  he  has  ever  since  man's  creation  been  a  plague 
to  him,  been  a  tempter,  a  deluder,  a  calumniator, 
an  enemy,  and  the  object  of  man's  horror  and 
aversion. 

A*  his  original  is  heaven-bom,  and  his  race 
angelic,  so  the  angelic  nature  is  evidently  placed 
in  a  class  superior  to  the  human,  and  this  the 
Scripture  is  express  in  also  ;  when  speaking  of 
man,  it  says,  he  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels. 

Thus  the  Devi!,  as  mean  thoughts  as  you  may 


may  have  fallen  to,  is  one  thing,  but  what  he  has 
fallen  from,  is  another;  and  therefore  I  must  tell 
my  learned  and  reverend  friend,  J.  W.,  LL.  D.,  j 
when  he  spoke  so  rudely  of  the  Devil  lately,  that 
in  my  opinion  he  abused  his  betters. 

Nor  is  the  Scripture  more  a  help  to  us  in  the    ' 
search  after  the  Devil's  original,  than  it  is  in  our  I 
search  after  his  nature :  it  is  true,  authors  are  I 
not   agreed   about  his   age,  what  time  he  was 
created,  how  many  years  he  enjoyed  his  state  of   ', 
blessedness  before  he  fell ;  or  how  many  years  he 
continued  with  his  whole  army  in  a  state  of  dark 
ness,  and  before  the  creation  of  man.     It  is  sup 
posed  it  might  be  a  considerable  space,  and  that 
it  was  a  part  of  his  punishment  too,  being  ai.  cue 
while  unactive,  unemployed,  having  no  business,   I 
nothing  to  do  but  gnawing  his  own  bowels,  and    ' 
rolling  in  the  agony  of  his  own  self-reproaches,   ' 
being  a  Hell  to  himself  in  reflecting  on  the  glo-    ! 
rious  state  from  whence  he  has  fallen. 

How  long  he  remained  thus,  it  is  true  we  have   [ 
no  light  into  from  history,  and  but  little  from  tra 
dition  ;  Rabbi  Judah  says,  the  Jews  were  of  the   j 
opinion  that  he  remained  twenty  thousand  years    < 
in  that  condition,  and  that  the  world  shall  con- 
tinue  tucnty  thousand  years  more,  in  which  he 
shall  find  work  enough  to  satisfy  his  mischievous 
desires ;   but  he  shows  no  authority  for  his  opi 
nion. 

Indeed,  let  the  Devil  have  been  as  idle  as  they 
think  he  was  before,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  now  he  is  the  most  busy,  vigilant,  and  dili- 
ent  of  all  God's  creatures,  and  very  full  of  em 
ployment  too,  such  as  it  is. 

Scripture,  indeed,  gives  us  light  into  the  en 
mity  there  is  between  the  two  natures,  the  dia 
bolical  and  the  human  ;  the  reason  of  it,  and  how 
and  by  what  means  the  power  of  the  Devil  is 
restrained  by  the  Messiah ;  and  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  trust  to  Gospel  light,  and  believe  what 
the  Scripture  says  of  the  Devil,  there  may  much 
of  his  history  be  discovered,  and  therefore  those 
that  list  may  go  there  for  a  fuller  account  of  the 
matter. 

But  to  reserve  all  Scripture  evidence  of  these 
things,  as  a  magazine  in  store  for  the  use  of  those 
with  whom  Scripture  testimony  is  of  force,  I 
must  for  the  present  turn  to  other  inquiries,  being 
now  directing  my  story  to  an  age,  wherein  to  be 
driven  to  Revelation  and  Scripture  assertions  is 
esteemed  giving  up  the  dispute;  people  now-a- 
days  must  have  demonstration  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
nothing  will  satUfy  the  age  but  such  evidence  as 
)crhnps  the  nature  of  the  question  will  not  admit. 
It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  bring  demonstrations  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  No  man  has  seen  God  at  any 
ime,  says  the  Scripture,  1  John,  iv,  12.  So  the 
Devil,  being  a  spirit  incorporeal,  an  angel  of  light, 
md  consequently  not  visible  in  his  own  substance, 
nature,  and  form,  it  may  in  some  sense  be  said,  no 
man  has  seen  the  Devil  at  any  time ;  all  those 
jretences  of  phrcnsiful  and  fanciful  people,  who  tell 
is  they  have  seen  the  Devil,  I  shall  examine,  and 
icrhaps  expose  by  themselves. 

It  might  take  up  a  great  deal  rf  our  time  here, 
to  inquire  whether  the  Devil  has  any  particular 
shape  or  personality  of  substance,  winch  can  be 


visible  to  us,  felt,  heard,  or  understood ;    and 

have  of  him,  is  of  a  better  family  "than  any  of  you,    which  he  cannot  alter,  and  then,  what  shapes  or 
nay,  than  the  best  gentleman  of  you  all;  what  he!  appearances  the  Devil  has  at  any  time  taken 
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upon  him  ;  and  whether  he  can  really  appear  in 
a  body  which  might  be  handled  and  seen,  and  yet 
so  as  to  know  it  to  have  been  the  Devil  at  the 
time  of  his  appearing ;  but  this  also  I  defer  as 
not  of  weight  in  the  present  inquiry. 

We  have  divers  accounts  of  witches  conversing 
with  the  Devil ;  the  Devil  in  a  real  body,  with 
all  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  a  man  or  woman 
appearing  to  them ;  also  of  having  a  familiar,  as 
they  call  it,  an  incubus  or  little  devil,  which  sucks 
their  bodies,  runs  away  with  them  into  the  air, 
and  the  like.  Much  of  this  is  said,  but  much 
more  than  it  is  easy  to  prove,  and  we  ought  to 
give  but  a  just  proportion  of  credit  to  those  things. 

As  to  his  borrowed  shapes  and  his  subtle  trans- 
formings,  that  we  have  such  open  testimony  of, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  any  question  about  it; 
and  when  I  come  to  that  part,  I  shall  be  obliged 
rather  to  give  a  history  of  the  fact,  than  enter 
into  any  dissertation  upon  the  nature  and  reason 
of  it. 

I  do  not  find  in  any  author,  whom  we  can  call 
creditable,  that  even  in  those  countries  where  the 
dominion  of  Satan  is  more  particularly  estab 
lished,  and  where  they  may  be  said  to  worship 
him  in  a  more  particular  manner,  as  a  Devil ; 
which  some  tell  us  the  Indians  in  America  did, 
who  worshipped  the  Devil,  that  he  might  not  hurt 
them  ;  yet,  I  say,  I  do  not  find  that  even  there  the 
Devil  appeared  to  them  in  any  particular  con 
stant  shape  or  personality  peculiar  to  himself. 

Scripture  and  history,  therefore,  giving  us  no 
light  into  that  part  of  the  question,  I  conclude 
and  lay  it  down,  not  as  my  opinion  only,  but  as 
what  all  ages  seem  to  concur  in,  that  the  Devil 
has  no  particular  body ;  that  he  is  a  spirit,  and 
that  though  he  may,  Proteus-like,  assume  the 
appearance  of  either  man  or  beast,  yet  it  must  be 
some  borrowed  shape,  some  assumed  figure,  pro 
hac  vice,  and  that  he  has  no  visible  body  of  his 
own. 

I  thought  it  needful  to  discuss  this  as  a  preli 
minary,  und  that  the  next  discourse  might  go 
upon  a  certainty  in  this  grand  point ;  namely, 
that  the  Devil,  however  he  may  for  his  particular 
occasions  put  himself  into  a  great  many  shapes, 
and  clothe  himself,  perhaps,  with  what  appear 
ances  he  pleases,  yet  that  he  is  himself  still  a 
mere  spirit,  that  he  retains  the  seraphic  nature,  is 
not  visible  by  our  eyes,  which  are  human  and 
organic,  neither  can  he  act  with  the  ordinary 
powers,  or  in  the  ordinary  manner  as  bodies  do; 
and  therefore,  when  he  has  thought  fit  to  descend 
to  the  meannesses  of  disturbing  and  frightening 
children  and  old  women,  by  noises  and  knockings, 
dislocating  the  chairs  and  stools,  breaking  win 
dows,  and  such  like  little  ambulatory  things, 
which  would  seem  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  his 
character,  and  which  in  particular,  is  ordinarily 
performed  by  organic  powers  ;  yet  even  then  he 
has  thought  fit  not  to  be  seen,  and  rather  to  make 
the  poor  people  believe  he  had  a  real  shape  and 
body,  with  hands  to  act,  mouth  to  speak,  and  the 
like,  than  to  give  proof  of  it  in  common  to  the 
whole  world,  by  showing  himself,  and  acting 
visibly  and  openly,  as  a  body  usually  and  ordina 
rily  does. 

Nor  in  it  any  disadvantage  to  the  Devil  that 
his  seraphic  nature  is  not  confined  or  imprisoned 
in  a  body  or  shape,  suppose  that  shape  to  be 


what  monstrous  thing  we  would  ;  for  this  would, 
indeed,  confine  its  actings  within  the  narrow 
sphere  of  the  organ  or  body  to  which  he  was 
limited ;  and  though  you  were  to  suppose  the 
body  to  have  wings  for  a  velocity  of  motion  equal 
to  spirit,  yet  if  it  had  not  a  power  of  invisibility 
too,  and  a  capacity  of  conveying  itself,  undiscover 
ed,  into  all  the  secret  recesses  of  mankind,  and 
the  same  secret  art  or  capacity  of  insinuation,  sug 
gestion,  accusation,  &c.,  by  which  his  wicked 
designs  are  now  propagated,  and  all  his  other 
devices  assisted,  by  which  he  deludes  and  betrays 
mankind ;  I  Bay,  he  would  be  no  more  a  Devil, 
that  is,  a  Destroyer,  no  more  a  Deceiver,  and  no 
more  a  Satan,  that  is,  a  dangerous  arch-enemy  to 
the  souls  of  men ;  nor  would  it  be  any  difficulty  to 
mankind  to  shun  and  avoid  him,  as  I  shall  make 
plain  in  the  other  part  of  his  history. 

Had  the  Devil  from  the  beginning  been  em- 
bodied,  as  he  could  not  have  been  invisible  to  us, 
whose  souls  equally  seraphic  arc  only  prescribed 
by  being  embodied  and  encased  in  flesh  and  blood 
as  we  are;  so  he  would  have  been  no  more  a 
devil  to  anybody  but  himself:  the  imprisonment  in 
a  body,  had  the  powers  of  that  body  been  all  that 
we  can  conceive  to  make  him  formidable  to  us, 
would  yet  have  been  a  Hell  to  him ;  consider  him 
as  a  conquered  exasperated  rebel,  retaining  all  that 
fury  and  swelling  ambition,  that  hatred  of  God, 
and  envy  at  his  creatures  which  dwells  now  in 
his  enraged  spirit  as  a  devil :  yet  suppose  him  to 
have  been  condemned  to  organic  powers,  con 
fined  to  corporeal  motion,  and  restrained  as  a 
body  must  be  supposed  to  restrain  a  spirit ;  it 
must,  at  the  same  time,  suppose  him  to  be  effec 
tually  disabled  from  all  the  methods  he  is  now 
allowed  to  make  use  of,  for  exerting  his  rage  and 
enmity  against  God,  any  farther  than  as  he  might 
suppose  it  to  affect  his  Maker  at  second  hand,  by 
wounding  his  glory  through  the  sides  of  his 
weakest  creature,  man. 

He  must,  certainly,  be  thus  confined,  because 
body  can  only  act  upon  body,  not  upon  spirit ;  no 
species  being  empowered  to  act  out  of  the  com 
pass  of  its  own  sphere  :  he  might  have  been  em 
powered,  indeed,  to  have  acted  terrible  and  even 
destructive  things  upon  mankind,  especially  if 
this  body  had  any  powers  given  it  which  mankind 
had  not,  by  which  man  would  be  overmatched, 
and  not  be  in  a  condition  of  self-defence  ;  for  ex 
ample,  suppose  him  to  have  had  wings  to  have 
flown  in  the  air ;  or  to  be  invulnerable,  and  that 
no  human  invention,  art,  or  engine  could  hurt, 
ensnare,  captivate,  or  restrain  him. 

But  this  is  to  suppose  the  righteous  and  wise 
Creator  to  have  made  a  creature  and  not  be  abio 
to  defend  and  preserve  him  ;  or  to  have  left  him 
defenceless  to  the  mercy  of  another  of  his  own  crea 
tures,  whom  he  had  given  power  to  destroy  him ; 
this,  indeed,  might  have  occasioned  a  general 
idolatry,  and  made  mankind,  as  the  Americans  do 
to  this  day,  worship  the  Devil,  that  he  might  not 
hurt  them  ;  but  it  could  not  have  prevented  the 
destruction  of  mankind,  supposing  the  Devil  to 
have  had  malice  equal  to  his  power  :  and  he  must 
put  on  a  new  nature,  be  compassionate,  generous, 
beneficent,  and  steadily  good  in  sparing  the  rival 
enemy  he  was  able  to  destroy,  or  he  must  have 
ruined  mankind :  in  short,  he  must  have  ceased 
to  have  been  a  devil,  and  must  have  re-assumed 
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his  original,  angelic,  heavenly  nature  ;  been  filled 
with  the  principles  of  love  to,  and  delight  in,  the 
works  of  his  Creator,  and  bent  to  propagate  his 
glory  and  interest ;  or  be  must  have  put  an  end 
to  the  race  of  roan,  whom  it  would  be  in  his  power 
to  destroy,  and  oblige  his  Maker  to  create  a  new 
species,  or  fortify  the  old  with  some  kind  of  de 
fence,  which  must  be  invulnerable,  and  which  his 
Ik-ry  darts  could  not  penetrate. 

On  this  occasion  suffer  me  to  make  an  excur 
sion  from  the  usual  style  of  this  work,  and  with 
some  solemnity  to  express  my  thoughts  thus  : 

How  glorious  is  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
the  great  Creator  of  the  World  !  in  thus  restrain 
ing  these  seraphic  outcasts  from  the  power  of 
assuming  human  or  organic  bodies  !  which,  could 
they  do,  invigorating  them  with  the  supernatural 
powers,  which,  as  seraphs  and  angels,  they  now 
possess  and  might  exert,  they  would  be  able  even 
to  fright  mankind  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
to  destroy  and  confound  God's  creation  ;  nay, 
even  as  they  are,  were  not  their  power  limited, 
they  might  destroy  the  creation  itself,  reverse  and 
overturn  nature,  and  put  the  world  into  a  gene 
ral  conflagration  :  but  were  those  immortal 
spirits  embodied,  though  they  were  not  permitted 
to  confound  nature,  they  would  be  able  to  harass 
poor  weak  and  defenceless  man  out  of  his  wits, 
and  render  him  perfectly  useless  either  to  his 
Maker  or  himself. 

But  the  Dragon  is  chained,  the  Devil's  power 
is  limited;  he  has  indeed  a  vastly  extended  em 
pire,  being  Prince  of  the  Air,  having,  at  least,  the 
whole  atmosphere  to  range  in,  and  how  fur  that 
atmosphere  is  extended,  is  not  yet  ascertained  by 
the  nicest  observations ;  I  say  at  least,  because 
we  do  not  yet  know  how  far  he  may  be  allowed  to 
make  excursions  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  this 
globe  into  the  planetary  worlds,  and  what  power 
he  may  exercise  in  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the 
solar  system ;  nay,  of  all  the  other  solar  systems, 
which,  for  ought  we  know,  may  exist  in  the 
mighty  extent  of  created  space,  and  of  which  you 
may  hear  farther  in  its  order. 

But  let  his  power  be  what  it  will  there,  we  are 
sure  it  is  limited  here,  and  that  in  two  particu- 
lars ;  first,  he  is  limited  as  above,  from  assuming 
body  or  bodily  shapes  with  substance ;  and 
secondly,  from  exerting  seraphic  powers,  and  act 
ing  with  that  supernatural  force,  which,  as  an 
angel,  he  was  certainly  vested  with  before  the  fall, 
and  which  we  are  not  certain  is  yet  taken  from 
him;  or  at  most,  we  do  not  know  how  much  it 
may  or  may  not  be  diminished  by  his  degeneracy, 
and  by  the  blow  given  him  at  his  expulsion:  of  this 
we  arc  certain,  that  be  his  power  greater  or  less, 
he  is  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  it  in  this 
world ;  and  he,  who  was  one  equal  to  the  angel 
who  killed  180,000  men  in  one  night,  is  not  able 
now,  without  a  new  commission,  to  take  away 
the  life  of  one  Job,  nor  to  touch  anything  he  had. 

But  let  us  consider  him  then  limited  and  re 
strained  as  he  is,  yet  he  remains  a  mighty,  a  ter 
rible,  an  immortal  being ;  infinitely  superior  to 
man,  as  well  in  the  dignity  of  his  nature  as  in 
the  dreadful  powers  he  still  retains  about  him ;  it 
is  true  the  brain-sick  heads  of  our  enthusiastics 
paint  him  blacker  than  he  is,  and,  as  I  have  sai.i, 
wickedly  represent  him  clothed  with  terrors  that 
do  not  really  belong  to  him  ;  as  if  the  power  of 


good  and  evil  was  wholly  vested  in  him,  and  that 
lie  was  placed  in  the  throne  of  his  Maker,  to  dis 
tribute  both  punishments  and  rewards.  In  this 
they  are  much  wrong,  terrifying  and  deluding 
fanciful  people  about  him,  till  they  turn  their 
heads,  and  fright  them  into  a  belief  that  the 
Devil  will  let  them  alone,  if  they  do  such  and 
such  good  things ;  or  carry  them  away  with  him 
they  know  not  whither,  if  they  do  not ;  as  if  the 
Devil,  whose  proper  business  is  mischief,  seduc 
ing  and  deluding  mankind,  and  drawing  them  in  to 
be  rebels  like  himself,  should  threaten  to  seize 
upon  them,  carry  them  away,  and,  in  a  word,  fall 
upon  them  to  hurt  them  if  they  did  evil,  and  on 
the  contrary,  be  favourable  and  civil  to  them  if 
they  did  well. 

Thus  a  poor  deluded  country  fellow  in  our 
town,  that  had  lived  a  wicked,  abominable,  de 
bauched  life,  was  frightened  with  an  apparition, 
as  he  called  it,  of  the  Devil.  He  fancied  that  he 
spoke  to  him,  and  telling  his  tale  to  a  good,  honest, 
Christian  gentleman,  his  neighbour,  that  had  a 
little  more  sense  than  himself;  the  gentleman 
asked  him  if  he  was  sure  he  really  saw  the  Devil  ? 
Yes,  yes,  sir,  gays  he,  I  saw  him  very  plain,  and 
so  they  began  the  following  discourse. 

Gent.  See  him  !  see  the  Devil !  art  thou  sure 
of  it,  Thomai? 

77<o.  Yes,  yes,  I  am  sure  enough  of  it,  master ; 
to  be  sure  'twas  the  Devil. 

Gent.  And  how  do  you  know  'twas  the  Devil, 
Thomas  ?  had  you  ever  seen  the  Devil  before  ? 

Tho.  No,  no,  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  to 
be  sure  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  know  'twas  the 
Devil. 

Gent.  Well,  if  you  are  sure,  Thomas,  there's 
no  contradicting  you  ;  pray  what  clothes  had  he 
on? 

77/o.  Nay,  sir,  don't  jest  with  me,  he  had  no 
clothes  on,  he  was  clothed  with  fire  and  brim 
stone. 

Gent.  Was  it  dark  or  daylight  when  you  saw 
him? 

Tho.  0 !  it  was  very  dark,  for  it  was  mid 
night.  , 

Gent.  How  could  you  see  him  then  ?  did  you 
see  by  the  light  of  the  fire  you  speak  of? 

77/o.  No,  no,  he  gave  no  light  himself;  but  I 
saw  him  for  all  that. 

Gent.  But  was  it  within  doors,  or  out  in  the 
street? 

Tho.  It  was  within,  it  was  in  my  own  chamber, 
when  I  was  just  going  into  bed,  that  I  saw  him. 

Gent.  Well  then,  you  had  a  candle,  hadn't 
you? 

7Vid.  Yes,  I  had  a  candle,  but  it  burnt  as  blue  1 
and  as  dim ! 

Gent.  Well,  but  if  the  Devil  was  clothed  with 
fire  and  bimstone,  he  must  give  you  some  light, 
there  can't  be  such  a  fire  as  you  speak  of  but  it 
must  give  a  light  with  it. 

Tho.  No,  no,  he  gave  no  light,  but  I  smelt 
his  fire  and  brimstone;  he  left  a  smell  of  it 
behind  him  when  he  was  gone. 

dent.  Well,  so  you  »;iy  he  had  fire,  bu'  gave 
no  light,  it  was  a  devilish  fire  indeed  ;  did  it  fuel 
warm ;  was  the  room  hot  while  he  was  in  it  ? 

Tho.  No,  no,  but  I  was  hot.  enough  without 
it,  for  it  put  me  into  a  great  sweat  with  tin- 
fright. 
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Gent.  Very  well,  he  was  all  in  fire,  you  say, 
but  without  light  or  heat,  only,  it  seems,  he 
stunk  of  brimstone ;  pray  what  shape  was  he  in, 
what  was  he  like ;  for  you  say  you  saw  him  ? 

Tho.  O  !  sir,  I  saw  two  great  staring  saucer 
eyes,  enough  to  fright  anybody  out  of  their  wits. 

Gent.  And  was  that  all  you  saw  ? 

Tho.  No,  I  saw  his  cloven  foot  very  plain, 
'twas  as  big  as  one  of  our  bullocks  that  goes  to 
plough. 

Gent.  So  you  saw  none  of  his  body,  but  his 
eyes  and  his  feet  ?  a  fine  vision  indeed  ! 

77«).  Sir,  that  was  enough  to  send  me  going. 

Gent.  Going  !  what,  did  you  run  away  from 
him? 

Tho.  No,  but  I  fled  into  bed  at  one  jump,  and 
sunk  down  and  pulled  the  bed  clothes  quite  over 
me. 

Gent.  And  what  did  you  do  that  for  ? 

Tho.  To  hide  myself  from  such  a  frightful 
creature. 

Gent.  Why,  if  it  had  really  been  the  Devil,  do 
you  think  the  bed  clothes  would  have  secured 
you  from  him  ? 

Tho.  Nay,  I  don't  know,  but  in  a  fright  it  was 
all  I  could  do. 

Gent.  Nay,  'twas  as  wise  as  all  the  rest ;  but 
come,  Thomas,  to  be  a  little  serious,  pray  did  he 
speak  to  you  ? 

Tho.  Yes,  yes,  I  heard  a  voice,  but  who  it  was 
the  Lord  knows. 

Gent.  What  kind  of  voice  was  it,  was  it  like  a 
man's  voice  ? 

Tho.  No,  it  was  a  hoarse  ugly  noise,  like  the 
croaking  of  a  frog,  and  it  called  me  by  my  name 
twice,  Thomas  Dawson,  Thomas  Dawson. 

Gent.   Well,  did  you  answer  ? 

Tho.  No,  not  I ;  I  could  not  have  spoken  a 
word  for  my  life  ;  why,  I  was  frighted  to  death. 

Gent.  Did  it  say  anything  else  ? 

Tho.  Yes ;  when  it  saw  that  I  did  not  speak, 
it  said,  Thomas  Dawson,  Thomas  Dawson,  you 

are  a  wicked  wretch,  you  lay  with  Jenny  S 

last  night ;  if  you  don't  repent,  I  will  take  you 
away  alive  and  carry  you  to  Hell,  and  you  shall 
be  damned,  you  wretch. 

Gent.  And  was  it  true,  Thomas ;  did  you  lie 
with  Jenny  S the  night  before  ? 

Tho.  Indeed,  master,  why  yes,  it  was  true,  but 
I  was  very  sorry  afterwards. 

Gent.  But  how  should  the  Devil  know  it, 
Thomas  ? 

Tho.  .Nay,  he  knows  it,  to  be  sure  ;  why,  they 
say  he  knows  everything. 

Gent.  Well,  but  why  should  he  be  angry  at 
that?  he  would  rather  bid  you  lie  with  her 
again,  and  encourage  you  to  lie  with  forty 
whores,  than  hinder  you :  this  can't  be  the  Devil, 
Thomas. 

Tho.  Yes,  yes.  sir,  'twas  the  Devil  to  be  sure. 

Gent.  But  he  bid  you  repent  too,  you  say  ? 

Tho.  Yes,  he  threatened  me  if  I  did  not. 

Gent.  Why,  Thomas,  do  you  think  the  Devil 
would  have  you  repent  ? 

Tho.  Why  no,  that's  true  too,  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  that ;  but  what  could  it  be  ?  'twas 
the  Devil  to  be  sure,  it  could  be  nobody  else  ? 

Gent.  No,  no,  'twas  neither  the  Devil,  Thomas, 
nor  anybody  else,  but  your  own  frighted  imagi 
nation  ;  you  had  lain  with  that  wench,  and  being 


a  young  sinner  of  that  kind,  your  conscience 
terrified  you,  told  you  the  Devil  would  fetch 
you  away,  and  you  would  be  damned ;  and  you 
were  so  persuaded  it  would  be  so,  that  you  at 
last  imagined  he  was  come  for  you  indeed  ;  that 
you  saw  him  and  heard  him  ;  whereas,  you  may 

depend  upon  it,  if  Jenny  S will  let  you  lie 

with  her  every  night,  the  Devil  will  hold  the 
candle,  or  do  anything  to  forward  it,  but  will 
never  disturb  you ;  he  is  too  much  a  friend  to 
your  wickedness,  it  could  never  be  the  Devil, 
Thomas  ;  'twas  only  your  own  guilt  frighted  you, 
and  that  was  Devil  enough  too,  if  vou  knew'  the 
worst  of  it,  you  need  no  other  enemy. 

Tho.  Why  that's  true,  master,  one  would  think 
the  Devil  should  not  bid  me  repent,  that's  true ; 
but  certainly  'twas  the  Devil  for  all  that. 

Now  Thomas  was  not  the  only  man  that, 
having  committed  a  flagitious  crime,  had  been 
deluded  by  his  own  imagination,  and  the  power 
of  fancy,  to  think  the  Devil  was  come  for  him  ; 
whereas  the  Devil,  to  give  him  his  due,  is  too 
honest  to  pretend  to  such  things ;  it  is  his  busi 
ness  to  persuade  men  to  offend,  not  to  repent ; 
and  he  professes  no  other ;  he  may  press  men  to 
this  or  that  action,  by  telling  them  it  is  no  sin,  no 
offence,  no  breach  of  God's  law,  and  the  like, 
when  really  it  is  both  ;  but  to  press  them  to  re 
pent,  when  they  have  offended,  that  is  quite  out 
I  of  the  way  ;  it  is  none  of  his  business,  nor  does 
he  pretend  to  it ;  therefore,  let  no  man  charge 
the  Devil  with  what  he  is  not  concerned  in. 

But  to  return  to  his  person,  he  is,  as  I  have 
said,  notwithstanding  his  lost  glory,  a  mighty,  a 
terrible,  and  an  immortal  spirit ;  he  is  himself 
called  a  Prince,  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air;  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  the  Prince  of 
Devils,  arid  the  like,  and  his  attending  spirits  are 
called  his  angels :  so  that  however  Satan  has 
lost  the  glory  and  rectitude  of  his  nature,  by  his 
apostate  state,  yet  he  retains  a  greatness  and 
magnificence,  which  places  him  above  our  rank, 
and  indeed  above  our  conception  ;  for  we  know 
not  what  he  is,  any  more  than  we  know  what  the 
blessed  angels  are ;  of  whom  we  can  say  no  more 
than  that  they  are  ministering  spirits,  &c.  as  the 
scripture  has  described  them. 

Two  things,  however,  may  give  us  some  in 
sight  into  the  nature  of  the  IJevil,  in  the  present 
state  he  is  in ;  and  these  we  have  a  clear  dis 
covery  of  in  the  whole  series  of  his  conduct  from 
the  beginning. 

1.  That  he  is  the  vanquished  but  implacable 
enemy  of  God  his  creator,  who  has  conquered 
him,  and  expelled  him  from  the  habitations  of 
bliss;  on  which  account  he  is  filled  with  envy, 
rage,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness;  would 
dethrone  God  and  overturn  the  thrones  of 
|  Heaven,  if  it  was  in  his  power. 

2.  That  he  is  man's  irreconcilable  enemy, 
not  as  he  is  a  man,  nor  on  his  own  account 
simply,  nor  for  any  advantage  he  (the  Devil)  can 
make  by  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  man ;  but 
in  mere  envy  at  the  felicity  he  is  supposed  to 
enjoy  as  Satan's  rival ;  and  as  he  is  appointed 
to  succeed  Satan  and  his  angels  in  the  possession 
of  those  glories  from  which  they  are  fallen. 

And  here  I  must  take  upon  me  to  say,  Mr 
Milton  makes  a  wrong  judgment  of  the  reason  of 
Satan's  resolution  to  disturb  the  felicity  of  man ; 
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he  tells  us  it  was  merely  to  affront  God  his 
maker,  rob  him  of  the  glory  designed  in  his  new 
work  of  creation,  and  to  disappoint  him  in  his 
m  \in  design,  namely,  the  creating  a  new  species 
of  creatures  in  a  perfect  rectitude  of  soul,  and 
after  his  own  imnge,  from  whom  he  might  expect 
a  new  fund  of  glory  should  be  raised,  and  who 
was  to  appear  as  the  triumph  of  the  Messiah's 
victory  over  the  Devil.  In  all  which  Satan  could 
not  be  fool  enough  not  to  know  that  he  should 
be  disappointed  by  the  same  power  which  had  so 
eminently  counteracted  his  rage  before. 

But  1  believe  the  Devil  went  upon  a  much 
more  probable  design  ;  and  though  he  may  be 
said  to  act  upon  a  meaner  principle  than  that  of 
pointing  his  rage  at  the  personal  glory  of  his 
Creator ;  yet  1  own  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  was 
by  much  the  more  rational  undertaking,  and 
more  likely  to  succeed ;  and  that  was,  that 
whereas  he  perceived  this  new  species  of  crea 
tures  had  a  sublime  as  well  as  a  human  part,  and 
were  made  capable  of  possessing  the  mansions 
of  eternal  beatitude,  from  whence,  he  (Satan) 
and  his  angels  were  expelled  and  irretrievably 
banished  ;  envy  at  such  a  rival  moved  him  by  all 
possible  artifice,  for  he  saw  him  deprived  of 
capacity  to  do  it  by  force,  to  render  him  un 
worthy  like  himsolf;  that  bringing  him  to  fall 
into  rebellion  and  disobedience,  he  might  see  his 
rival  damned  with  him;  and  those  who  were  in 
tended  to  fill  up  the  empty  spaces  in  Heaven, 
made  so  by  the  absence  of  sc  many  millions  of 
fallen  angels,  be  cast  out  into  the  same  darkness 
with  them. 

How  he  came  to  know  that  this  new  species  of 
creatures  were  liable  to  such  imperfection  is  best 
explained  by  the  Devil's  prying,  vigilant  disposi 
tion,  judging  or  leading  him  to  judge  by  himself 
(for  he  was  as  near  being  infallible  as  any  of 
God's  creatures  had  been),  and  then  inclining 
him  to  try  whether  it  was  so  or  no. 

Modern  naturalists,  especially  some  who  have 
not  so  large  a  charity  for  the  fair  sex  as  I  have, 
tell  us  that,  as  soon  as  ever  Satan  saw  the 
woman,  and  looked  in  her  face,  he  saw  evidently 
that  she  was  the  best-formed  creature  to  make  a 
tool  of,  and  the  best  to  make  a  hypocrite  of,  that 
could  be  made,  and  therefore  the  most  fitted  for 
his  purpose. 

1.  He  saw,  by  some  thwart  lines  in  her  face 
(legible,  perhaps,  to  himself  only),  that  there  was 
a  throne  ready  prepared  for  the  sin  of  pride  to 
sit  in  state  upon,  especially  if  it  took  an  early 
possession :    Eve  you  may  suppose  was  a  perfect 
beauty,  if  ever  such  a  thing  may  be  supposed  in 
the  human  frame  ;  her  figure  being  so  extraordi 
nary  was  the  groundwork  of  his  project ;  there 
needed  no  more  than  to  bring  her  to  be  vain  of 
it,  and  to  conceit  that  it  cither  was  so,  or  was 
infinitely  more   sublime   and   beautiful    than   it 
really  was ;  and  having  thus  tickled  her  vanity, 
to  introduce  pride  gradually,  till  at  last  he  might 
persuade  her  that  she  was  really  angelic,  or  of 
heavenly  race,  and  wanted  nothing  but  to  eat 
the  forbidden  fruit,  and  that  would   make  her 
something  more  excellent  still. 

2.  Looking  farther  into  her  frame,  and  with 
a  nearer  view  to  her  imperfections,  h«  saw  room 
to  conclude  that  she  was  of  a  constitution  easy  to 
be  seduced,  and   especially  by  flattering   her; 


raising  a  commotion  in  her  soul,  and  a  disturb 
ance  among  her  passions ;  and  accordingly  he  set 
himself  to  work  to  disturb  her  repose,  and  put 
dreams  of  great  things  into  her  head  ;  together 
with  something  of  a  nameless  kind,  which  (how 
ever  some  have  been  ill-natured  enough  to  sug 
gest)  I  shall  not  injure  the  Devil  so  much  as  to 
mention,  without  better  evidence. 

3.  But,  besides  this,  he  found,  upon  the  very 
first  survey  of  her  outside,  something  so  very 
charming  in  her  mein  and  behaviour,  so  engag 
ing  as  well  as  agreeable  in  the  whole  texture  of 
her  person,  and  withal  such  a  sprightly  wit,  such 
a  vivacity  of  parts,  such  a  fluency  of  tongue,  and 
above  all,  such  a  winning,  prevailing  whine  in  her 
smiles,  or  at  least  in  her  tears,  that  he  made  no 
doubt  if  he  could  but  once  delude  her,  she  would 
easily  be  brought  to  delude  Adam,  whom  he 
found  set  not  only  a  great  value  upon  her  person, 
but  was  perfectly  captivated  by  her  charms  ;  in 
a  word,  he  saw  plainly,  that  if  he  could  but  ruin 
her,  he  should  easily  make  a  devil  of  her,  to  ruin 
her  husband,  and  draw  him  into  any  gulf  of  - 
mischief,  were  it  ever  so  black,  and  dreadful,  that 
she  should  first  fall  into  herself;  how  far  some 
may  be  wicked  enough,  from  hence,  to  suggest 
of  the  fair  sex,  that  they  have  been  devils  to  their 
husbands  ever  since,  I  cannot  say  ;  I  hope  they 
will  not  be  so  unmerciful  to  discover  truths  of 
such  fatal  consequence,  though  they  should  come 
to  their  knowledge. 

Thus  subtle  and  penetrating  has  Satan  been 
from  the  beginning ;  and  who  can  wonder  that 
upon  these  discoveries  made  into  the  woman's 
inside,  he  went  immediately  to  work  with  her, 
rather  than  with  Adam?  not  but  that  one  would 
think,  if  Adam  was  fool  enough  to  be  deluded  by 
his  wife,  the  Devil  might  have  seen  so  much  of 
it  in  his  countenance,  as  to  have  encouraged  him 
to  make  his  attack  directly  upon  him,  and  not  go 
round  about,  beating  the  bush,  and  ploughing 
with  the  heifer ;  setting  upon  the  woman  first, 
and  then  setting  her  upon  her  husband,  who  might 
as  easily  have  been  imposed  upon  as  she. 

Other  commentators  upon  this  critical  text 
suggest  to  us,  that  Eve  was  not  so  pleased  with 
the  hopes  of  being  made  a  goddess ;  that  the 
pride  of  a  seraphic  knowledge  did  not  so  much 
work  upon  her  imagination  to  bring  her  to  con 
sent,  as  a  certain  secret  notion  infused  into  her 
head  by  the  same  wicked  instrument,  that  she 
should  be  wiser  than  Adam,  and  should,  by  the 
superiority  of  her  understanding,  necessarily  have 
the  government  over  him  ;  which,  at  present,  she 
was  sensible  she  had  not,  he  being  master  of  a 
particular  air  of  gravity  and  majesty,  as  well  as 
of  strength,  infinitely  superior  to  her. 

This  is  an  ill-natured  suggestion  ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  the  impatient  desire  of  government, 
which  (since  that)  appears  in  the  general  beha 
viour  of  the  sex,  and  particularly  of  governing 
husbands,  leaves  too  much  room  to  legitimate  the 
supposition. 

The  expositors,  who  are  of  this  opinion,  add 
to  it,  that  this  being  her  original  crime,  or  the 
particular  temptation  to  that  crime.  Heaven 
thought  fit  to  show  his  justice,  in  making  her 
more  entire  subjection  to  her  husband  be  a  part 
of  the  curse,  that  she  might  read  her  sin  in  the 
punishment,  viz.  He  shall  rule  over  thcc. 
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I  give  only  the  general  hint,  of  these  things  as 
they  appear  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Satan's 
first  tyranny,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  govern 
ment  in  the  world ;  those  that  would  be  more 
particularly  informed  may  inquire  of  him,  and 
know  farther. 

I  cannot,  however,  but  observe  here  with  some 
regret,  how  it  appears  by  the  consequence,  that 
the  Devii  was  not  mistaken  when  he  made  an 
early  judgment  of  Mrs  Eve;  and  how  Satan 
really  went  the  right  way  to  work,  to  judge  of 
her ;  it  is  certain  the  Devil  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  look  in  her  face,  and  upon  a  near,  steady 
view  he  might  easily  see  there  an  instrument  for 
his  turn ;  nor  has  he  failed  to  make  her  a  tool 
ever  since,  by  the  very  methods  which  he  at  first 
proposed  ;  to  which,  perhaps,  he  lias  made  some 
additions  in  the  corrupting  her  composition,  as 
well  as  her  understanding ;  qualifying  her  to  be  a 
complete  snare  to  the  poor  weaker  vessel,  man ; 
to  wheedle  him  with  her  syren's  voice,  abuse  him 
with  her  smiles,  delude  him  with  her  crocodile 
tears,  and  sometimes  cock  her  crown  at  him,  and 
terrify  him  with  the  thunder  of  her  treble; 
making  the  effeminated  male  apple-eater  tremble 
at  the  noise  of  that  very  tongue  which  at  first 
commanded  him  to  sin.  For  it  is  yet  a  debate 
which  the  learned  have  not  decided,  whether  she 
persuaded  and  entreated  him,  or  like  a  true  she- 
tyrant,  exercised  her  authority  and  obliged  him 
to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit. 

And  therefore  a  certain  author,  whose  name, 
for  fear  of  the  sex's  resentment,  I  conceal,  brings 
her  in,  calling  to  Adam  at  a  great  distance,  in  an 
imperious,  haughty  manner,  beckoning  to  him  with 
her  hand,  thus :  "  Here,"  says  she, "  you  cowardly, 
faint-hearted  wretch,  take  this  branch  of  heavenly 
fruit,  eat  and  be  a  stupid  fool  no  longer ;  eat  and 
be  wise  ;  eat  and  be  a  God ;  and  know,  to  your 
eternal  shame,  that  your  wife  has  been  made  an 
enlightened  goddess  before  you." 

He  tells  you  Adam  hung  back  a  little  at  first,  and 
trembled,  afraid  to  trespass :  "  What  ails  the  sot," 
says  the  new  termagant  ?  "  what  are  you  afraid 
of?  did  God  forbid  you  !  yes,  and  why  ?  that  we 
might  not  be  knowing  and  wise  like  himself! 
What  reason  can  there  be  that  we,  who  have 
capacious  souls,  able  to  receive  knowledge,  should 
have  it  withheld  ?  take  it,  you  fool,  and  eat ; 
don't  you  see  how  I  am  exalted  in  soul  by  it, 
and  am  quite  another  creature?  Take  it,  I  say, 
or,  if  you  don't,  1'Jl  go  and  cut  down  the  tree, 
and  you  shall  never  eat  any  of  it  at  all,  and  you 
shall  be  still  a  fool,  and  be  governed  by  your  wife 
for  ever." 

Thus,  if  this  interpretation  of  the  thing  be  just, 
she  scolded  him  into  it ;  rated  him,  and  brought 
him  to  it  by  the  terror  of  her  voice  ;  a  thing  that 
has  retained  a  dreadful  influence  over  him  ever 
since ;  nor  have  the  greatest  of  Adam's  suc 
cessors,  how  light  soever  some  husbands  make  of 
U  in  this  age,  been  ever  able,  since  that,  to  con 
ceal  their  terror  at  the  very  sound ;  nay,  if  we 
may  believe  history,  it  prevailed  even  among  the 
Gods ;  not  all  the  noise  of  Vulcan's  hammers 
could  silence  the  clamours  of  that  outrageous 
whore,  his  goddess ;  nay,  even  Jupiter  himself  led 
such  a  life  with  a  termagant  wife,  that  once, 
they  say,  Juno  outscolded  the  noise  of  all  his 
thunders,  and  was  within  an  ace  of  brawlin 


him  out  of   Heaven.      But  to  return  to   the 
Devil. 

With  these  views  he  resolved,  it  seems,  to  at 
tack  the  woman ;  and  if  you  consider  him  as  a 
devil,  and  what  he  aimed  at,  and  consider  the 
fair  prospect  he  had  of  success,  I  must  confess  I 
do  not  see  who  can  blame  him,  or  at  least,  how 
anything  less  could  be  expected  from  him ;  but 
we  shall  meet  with  it  again  by  and  by. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  STATION  SATAN  HAD  IN  HEAVEN  BEFORE 
HE  FELL;  THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGINAL  OF  HIS 
CRIME,  AND  SOME  OF  MR  MILTON'S  MISTAKES 

ABOUT  IT. 

THUS  far  I  have  gone  upon  general  observation, 
in  this  great  affair  of  Satan  and  his  empire  in  the 
world ;  I  now  come  to  my  title,  and  shall  enter 
upon  the  historical  part,  as  the  main  work 
before  me. 

Besides  what  has  been  said  poetically,  relating 
to  the  fall  and  wandering  condition  of  the  Devil 
and  his  host,  which  poetical  part  I  offer  only  as 
an  excursion,  and  desire  it  should  be  taken  so  ; 
I  shall  give  you  what  I  think  is  deduced  from 
good  originals  on  the  part  of  Satan's  story  in  a 
few  words. 

He  was  one  of  the  created  angels,  formed  by 
the  same  omnipotent  hand  and  glorious  power 
who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all 
that  is  therein :  this  innumerable  heavenly  host, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  contained  angels 
of  higher  and  lower  stations,  of  greater  and  of 
lesser  degree,  expressed  in  the  scripture  by 
thrones,  dominions,  and  principalities:  this,  I 
think,  we  have  as  much  reason  to  believe  as  we 
save  that  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament  (or 
starry  heavens)  of  greater  and  of  lesser  mag 
nitude. 

What  particular  station  among  the  immortal 
choir  of  angels  this  arch-seraph,  this  Prince  of 
Devils,  called  Satan,  was  placed  in  before  his  ex  - 
rmlsion,  that  indeed,  we  cannot  come  at  the 
knowledge  of,  at  least  not  with  such  an  au 
thority  as  may  be  depended  upon ;  but  as  from 
scripture  authority  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  the  apostate  armies,  after  he  was  fallen,  we 
:annot  think  it  in  the  least  assuming  to  say  that 
le  might  be  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
agents  in  the  rebellion  which  happened  in  Heaven, 
and  consequently  that  he  might  be  one  of  the 
lighest  in  dignity  there  before  that  rebellion. 

The  higher  his  station,  the  lower,  and  with  the 
greater  precipitation,  was  his  overthrow ;  and 
therefore  those  words,  though  taken  in  another 
sense,  may  very  well  be  applied  to  him :  How 
art  thou  fallen,  oh  Lucifer  !  Son  of  the  Morning  ! 

Having  granted  the  dignity  of  his  person,  and 
the  high  station  in  which  he  was  placed  among 
the  heavenly  host,  it  would  come  then  neces 
sarily  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  his  fall,  and 
above  all,  a  little  into  the  reason  of  it ;  certain 
it  is  he  did  fall,  was  guilty  of  rebellion  and  dis 
obedience,  the  just  effect  of  pride;  sins  which,  in 
that  holy  place,  might  well  be  called  wonderful. 

But  what  to  me  is  more  wonderful,  and 
which,  I  think,  will  be  very  ill  accounted 
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for,  is,  how  came  seeds  of  crime  to  rise  in  the 
angelic  nature  ?  created  in  a  state  of  perfect,  un 
spotted  holiness  ?  how  was  it  first  found  in  a 
place  where  no  unclean  thing  can  enter  ?  how 
came  ambition,  pride,  or  envy  to  generate  there  ? 
could  there  be  offence  where  there  was  no 
crime  ?  could  untainted  purity  breed  corruption  ? 
could  that  nature  contaminate  and  infect  which 
was  always  drinking  in  principles  of  perfection  ? 

Happy  it  is  to  me  that  writing  the  history, 
not  solving  the  difficulties,  of  Satan's  affairs,  is 
my  province  in  this  work  ;  that  I  am  to  relate 
the  fact,  not  give  reasons  for  it,  or  sign  causes ; 
if  it  was  otherwise,  I  should  break  off  at  this  dif 
ficulty,  for  I  acknowledge  I  do  not  see  through 
it ;  neither  do  I  think  that  the  great  Milton,  after 
all  his  fine  images  and  lofty  excursions  upon  the 
subject,  has  left  it  one  jot  clearer  than  he  found 
it  :  some  are  of  opinion,  and  among  them  the 

great  Dr  B s,  that  crime  broke  in  upon  them 

at  some  interval  when  they  omitted  but  one 
moment  fixing  their  eyes  and  thoughts  on  the 
glories  of  the  divine  face,  to  admire  and  adore, 
which  is  the  full  employment  of  angels  ;  but  even 
this,  though  it  goes  as  high  as  imagination  can 
carry  us,  does  not  reach  it,  nor,  to  me,  make  it 
one  jot  more  comprehensible  than  it  was  before; 
all  I  can  say  to  it  here  is,  that  so  it  was,  the  fact 
was  upon  record,  and  the  rejected  troop  are  in 
being,  whose  circumstances  confess  the  guilt,  and 
still  groan  under  the  punishment 

If  you  will  bear  with  a  poetic  excursion  upon 
the  subject,  not  to  solve  but  to  illustrate  the  dif 
ficulty,  take  it  in  a  few  lines,  thus : 

"  Thou  sin  of  witchcraft    flrst-bom  child  of  crime  ! 
Produc'd  before  the  bloom  of  time  ; 
Ambition's  maiden  sin  in  heaven  conceiv'd, 
And  who  could  have  believ'd 
Defilement  could  in  purity  begin, 
And  bright  eternal  day  be  soil'd  with  sin? 
Tell  us,  sly  penetrating  crime, 
How  cam'st  them  there,  thou  fault  sublime ; 
How  didst  thou  pass  the  adamantine  gate ; 
And  into  spirit  thyself  insinuate  ? 
From  what  dark  state .'  from  what  deep  place  ! 
From  what  strange  uncreated  race  ? 
Where  was  thy  ancient  habitation  found 
Before  void  chaos  heard  the  forming  sound  ? 
Wast  thou  substance,  or  an  airy  ghost, 
A  vapour  flying  in  the  fluid  waste 
Of  unconcocted  air  ? 
And  how  at  first  didst  thou  come  there  ? 
Sure  there  was  once  a  time  when  thou  wert  not, 
By  whom  wast  thou  created?  and  for  what.' 
Art  thou  a  steam  from  some  contagious  damp  exhal  'd  ? 
How  should  contagion  be  entail'd 
On  bright  seraphic  spirits,  and  in  a  place 
Where  all's  supreme,  and  glory  fills  the  space  ? 
No  noxious  vapour  there  could  rise, 
For  there  no  noxious  matter  lies ; 
Nothing  that's  evil  could  appear, 
Sin  never  could  seraphic  glory  bear  ; 
The  brightness  of  the  eternal  face, 
Which  fills  as  well  as  constitutes  the  place, 
Would  be  a  fire  too  hot  for  crime  to  bear 
T would  calcine  sin,  or  melt  it  into  air. 
How  then  did  first  defilement  enter  in  .' 
Ambition,  thou  first  vital  seed  of  sin  1 
Thou  life  of  death,  how  cam'st  thou  there? 
In  what  bright  form  didst  thou  appear? 
In  what  seraphic  orb  didst  thou  arise? 
Surely  that  place  admits  of  no  disguise, 
Eternal  sight  must  know  thee  there, 
And  being  known,  thou  soon  must  disappear 
But  since  the  fatal  truth  we  know, 
Without  the  matter  whence  or  manner  how : 
Thou  high  supeilative  of  sin, 
Tell  us  thy  nature,  where  thou  didst  begin  ? 
The  first  degree  of  thy  increase, 
Debauch'd  the  regions  of  eternal  peace, 


And  fill'd  the  breast  of  loyal  angels  there 
With  the  first  treason  and  infernal  war. 

"  Thou  art  the  high  extreme  of  pride, 
And  dost  o'er  lesser  crimes  preside  ; 
|  Not  for  the  mean  attempt  of  vice  clesign'd, 
But  to  embroil  the  world,  and  damn  mankind. 
Transforming  mischief,  now  hast  thou  procur'd 
That  loss  that  ne'er  to  be  restor'd, 
And  made  the  bright  seraphic  morning  star 
In  horrid  monstrous  shapes  appear  ? 
Satan,  that  while  he  dwelt  in  glorious  light, 
Was  always  then  as  pure  as  he  was  bright, 
That  in  effulgent  rays  of  glory  shone, 
Excell'd  by  eternal  light,  by  him  alone, 
Distorted  now,  and  stript  of  innocence, 
And  hanish'd  with  thee  from  the  high  pre-eminence. 
How  has  the  splendid  seraph  chang'd  his  face, 
Transform'd  by  thee,  and  like  thy  monstrous  race  ? 
Ugly  as  is  the  crime,  for  which  he  fell, 
Fitted  by  thee  to  make  a  local  hell. 
For  such  must  be  the  place  where  either  of  you  dwell." 

Thus,  as  I  told  you,  I  only  moralize  upon  the 
subject.but  as  to  the  difficulty,  I  must  leave  it  as 
I  find  it,  unless,  as  I  hinted  at  first,  I  could  pre 
vail  with  Satan  to  set  pen  to  paper,  and  write 
this  part  of  his  own  history  :  no  question  but 
he  could  let  us  into  the  secret  :  but  to  be  plain, 
I  doubt  I  shall  tell  so  many  plain  truths  of  the 
Devil  in  this  history,  and  discover  so  many  of  his 
secrets,  which  it  is  not  for  his  interest  to  have  dis 
covered,  that  before  I  have  done  the  Devil  and  I 
may  not  be  so  good  friends  as  you  may  suppose 
we  are  ;  at  least,  not  friends  enough  to  obtain 
such  a  favour  of  him,  though  it  be  for  public 
good;  so  we  must  be  content  till  we  come  on  the 
other  side  of  the  blue  blanket,  and  then  we  shall 
know  the  whole  story. 

But  now,  though,  as  I  said,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  solve  the  difficulty,  I  may,  I  hope,  venture  to 
tell  you  that  there  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  it 
as  at  first  sight  appears ;  and  especially  not  so 
much  as  some  people  would  make  us  believe  ;  let 
us  see  how  others  are  mistaken  in  it,  perhaps 
that  may  help  us  a  little  in  the  inquiry  ;  for  to 
know  what  it  is  not  is  one  help  towards  knowing 
what  it  is. 

Mr  Milton  has  indeed  told  us  a  great  many  merry 
things  of  the  Devil,  in  a  most  formal,  solemn  man 
ner  ;  till*  in  short,  he  has  made  a  good  play  of 
Heaven  and  Hell ;  and  no  doubt,  if  he  had  lived 
in  our  times,  he  might  have  had  it  acted  with  our 
Pluto  and  Proserpine.  He  has  made  fine  speeches 
both  for  God  and  the  Devil,  and  a  little  addition 
might  have  turned  it,  a  la  moderne,  into  a  harle 
quin  Dieu  et  Diable. 

I  confess  I  do  not  well  know  how  far  the  domi 
nion  of  poetry  extends  itself;  it  seems  the  buts 
and  bounds  of  Parnassus  are  not  yet  ascertained, 
so  that,  for  aught  I  know,  by  virtue  of  their  an 
cient  privileges,  called  licentia  poetarum,  there  can 
be  no  blasphemy  in  verse,  as  some  of  our  divines 
say  there  can  be  no  treason  in  the  pulpit.  But 
they  that  will  venture  to  write  that  way  ought  to 
be  better  satisfied  about  that  point  than  I  am. 

Upon  this  foot  Mr  Milton,  to  grace  his  poem, 
and  give  room  for  his  towering  fancy,  has  gone  a 
length  beyond  all  that  ever  went  before  him  since 
Ovid  in  his  Metamorphosis.  He  has  indeed  com 
plimented  God  Almighty  with  a  flux  of  lofty 
words  and  great  sounds,  and  has  made  a  very  fine 
story  of  the  Devil ;  but  he  has  made  a  mcreje  ne 
srai  ijiini  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  one  line  he  has  him 
riding  on  a  cherub,  and  in  another  sitting  on  a 
throne,  both  in  the  very  same  moment  of  action. 
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In  another  place  he  has  brought  him  in,  makin 
a  speech  to  his  saints,  when  it  is  evident  he  ha 
none  there ;  for  we  all  know  man  was  not  create 
till  a  long  while  after ;  and  nobody  can  be  so  du 
as  to  say  the  angels  may  be  called  saints,  withou 
the  greatest  absurdity  in  nature.  Besides,  h 
makes  Christ  himself  distinguish  them,  as  in  tw 
several  bands,  and  of  differing  persons  and  spe 
cies,  as  to  be  sure  they  are. 

"  Stand  still  in  bright  array,  ye  saints    .    .    . 

Here  stand, 

Ye  angels."  Par.  Lost,  lib.  vi,  fol.  1 74. 

So  that  Christ  here  is  brought,  in  drawing  up  hi 
army  before  the  last  battle,  and  making  a  speed 
to  them,  to  tell  them  they  shall  only  stand  by  in 
warlike  order,  but  that  they  shall  have  no  occa 
sion  to  fight,  for  he  alone  will  engage  the  rebels 
Then  in  embattling  his  legions,  he  places  the 
saints  here,  and  the  angels  there,  as  If  one  were 
the  main  battle  of  infantry,  and  the  other  the 
wings  of  cavalry.  But  who  are  those  saints ? 
They  are  indeed  all  of  Milton's  own  making.  It 
is  certain  there  were  no  saints  at  all  in  Heaven  or 
earth  at  that  time.  God  and  his  angels  filled  up 
the  place ;  and  till  some  of  the  angels  fell,  anc 
men  were  created,  had  lived  and  were  dead,  there 
could  have  been  no  saints  there.  Saint  Abel  was 
certainly  the  proto-saint  of  all  that  ever  were  seen 
in  Heaven,  as  well  as  the  proto-martyr  of  all  that 
have  been  upon  earth. 

Just  such  another  mistake,  not  to  call  it  a 
blunder,  he  makes  about  Hell,  which  he  not  only 
makes  local,  but  gives  it  a  being  before  the  fall 
of  the  angels,  and  brings  it  in  opening  its  mouth 
to  receive  them.  This  is  so  contrary  to  the  na 
ture  of  the  thing,  and  so  great  an  absurdity,  that 
no  poetic  licence  can  account  for  it ;  for  though 
poesy  may  form  stories,  as  idea  and  fancy  may 
furnish  materials,  yet  poesy  must  not  break  in 
upon  chronology,  and  make  things  which  in  time 
were  to  exist,  act  before  they  existed. 

Thus  a  painter  may  make  a  fine  piece  of  work, 
the  fancy  may  be  good,  the  strokes  masterly,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  inimitably  curious 
and  fine,  and  yet  have  some  unpardonable  impro 
prieties  which  mar  the  whole  work.  So  the 
famous  painter  of  Toledo  painted  the  story  of  the 
Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East  coming  to  worship, 
and  bring  their  presents  to  our  Lord  upon  his 
birth  at  Bethlehem,  where  he  represents  them  as 
three  Arabian  or  Indian  kings  ;  two  of  them  are 
white,  and  one  black ;  but,  unhappily,  when  he 
drew  the  latter  part  of  them  kneeling,  which  to 
be  sure  was  done  after  their  faces,  their  legs  being 
necessarily  a  little  intermixed,  he  made  three 
black  feet  for  the  negro  king,  and  but  three  white 
feet  for  the  other  two  kings,  and  yet  never  dis 
covered  the  mistake  till  the  piece  was  presented 
to  the  king,  and  hung  up  in  the  great  church. 
As  this  is  an  unpardonable  error  in  sculpture  or 
limning,  it  must  be  much  more  so  in  poetry, 
where  the  images  must  have  no  improprieties, 
much  less  inconsistencies. 

In  a  word,  Mr  Milton  has  indeed  made  a  fine 
poem,  but  it  is  the  devil  of  a  history.  I  can 
easily  allow  Mr  Milton  to  make  hills  and  dales, 
flowery  meadows  and  plains  (and  the  like),  in 
Heaven,  and  places  of  retreat  and  contemplation 
in  Hell ;  though,  I  must  add,  that  it  can  be  al 
lowed  to  no  poet  on  earth  but  Mr  Milton.  Nay, 


I  will  allow  Mr  Milton,  if  you  please,-to  set  the 
angels  a  dancing  in  Heaven,  lib.  v,  fol.  138,  and 
the  Devils  a  singing  in  Hell,  lib.  1,  fol.  44,  though 
they  are  in  short,  especially  the  last,  most  horrid 
absurdities.  But  I  cannot  allow  him  to  make 
their  music  in  Hell  to  be  harmonious  and  charm 
ing  as  he  does  ;  such  images  being  incongruous, 
and  indeed  shocking  to  nature.  Neither  can  I 
think  we  should  allow  things  to  be  placed  out  of 
time  in  poetry,  any  more  than  in  history ;  it  is  a 
confusion  of  images,  which  is  allowed  to  be  dis 
allowed  by  all  the  critics,  of  what  tribe  or  species 
soever  in  the  world,  and  is  indeed  unpardonable. 
But  we  shall  find  so  many  more  of  these  things 
in  Mr  Milton,  that  really  taking  notice  of  them 
all,  would  carry  me  quite  out  of  my  way,  I  being 
at  this  time  not  writing  the  history  of  Mr  Milton, 
but  of  the  Devil ;  besides,  Mr  Milton  is  such  a 
celebrated  man,  that  who  but  he  that  can  write 
the  history  of  the  Devil  dare  meddle  with  him  ? 

But  to  come  back  to  the  business.  As  I  had 
cautioned  you  against  running  to  scripture  for 
shelter  in  cases  of  difficulty,  scripture  weighing 
very  little  among  the  people  I  am  directing  my 
peech  to ;  so,  indeed,  scripture  gives  but  very 
ittle  light  into  anything  of  the  Devil's  story 
>efore  his  fall,  and  but  to  very  little  of  it  for  some 
time  after. 

Nor  has  Mr  Milton  said  one  word  to  solve  the 
main  difficulty,  viz.,  how  the  Devil  came  to  fall, 
and  how  sin  came  into  Heaven  ;  how  the  spotless 
icraphic  nature  could  receive  infection,  whence 
he  contagion  proceeded,  what  noxious  matter 
could  emit  corruption  there,  how  and  whence  any 
vapour  to  poison  the  angelic  frame  could  rise  up, 
r  how  it  increased  and  grew  up  to  crime.     But 
all  this  he  passes  over,  and  hurrying  up  that  part 
n  two  or  three  words,  only  tells  us — 

"  His  pride 

Had  cast  him  out  of  Heaven,  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels,  by  whose  aid  aspiring 
He  trusted  to  have  equall'd  the  Host  High." 

Lib.  i,  fol.  3. 

His  pride?  but  how  came  Satan,  while  an  arch- 
,ngel,  to  be  proud  ?  How  did  it  consist  that  pride 
nd  perfect  holiness  should  meet  in  the  same 
icrson?  Here  we  must  bid  Mr  Milton  good 
light ;  for,  in  plain  terms,  he  is  in  the  dark  about 
t,  and  so  we  are  all ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  said 
s,  that,  we  know  the  fact  is  so,  but  nothing  of  the 
ature  or  reason  of  it. 

But  to  come  to  the  history.  The  angels  fell, 
ley  sinned  (wonderful !)  in  Heaven,  and  God 
ast  them  out ;  what  their  sin  was  is  not  explicit, 
ut  in  general  it  is  called  a  rebellion  against  God. 
All  sin  must  be  so. 

Mr  Milton  here  takes  upon  him  to  give  the 
istory  of  it,  as  particularly  as  if  he  had  been 
orn  there,  and  came  down  hither  on  purpose  to 
ive  us  an  account  of  it  (I  hope  he  is  better 
nformed  by  this  time)  ;  but  this  he  does  in  such  a 
manner  as  jostles  with  religion,  and  shocks  our 
1th  in  so  many  points  necessary  to  be  believed, 
hat  we  must  forbear  to  give  up  to  Mr  Milton, 
r  must  set  aside  part  of  the  sacred  text,  in 
uch  a  manner  as  will  assist  some  people  to  set 
all  aside. 

I  mean  by  this,  his  invented  scheme  of  the 
on's  being  declared  in  Heaven  to  be  begotten 
len,  and  then  to  be  declared  generalissimo  of  all 
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the  armies  of  Heaven;  and  of  the  Father's  sum 
moning  all  the  angels  of  the  heavenly  host  to  sub 
mit  to  him,  and  pay  him  homage.  The  words  un 
quoted  already,  puge  9. 

I  must  own  the  invention,  indeed,  is  very  fine, 
tin;  images  exceeding  magnificent,  the  thought 
rich  and  bright,  and  in  some  respects  truly  sub> 
lime ;  but  the  authorities  fail  most  wretchedly, 
and  the  mistiming  of  it  is  insufferably  gross,  as 
is  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  work ,  for 
Christ  is  not  declared  the  Son  of  God  but  on 
earth.  It  is  true  it  is  spoken  from  Heaven,  but 
then  it  is  spoken  as  perfected  on  earth.  If  it  was 
at  all  to  be  assigned  to  Heaven  it  was  from  eter 
nity,  and  there,  indeed,  his  eternal  generation  is 
allowed ;  but  to  take  upon  us  to  suy  that,  on  a 
day,  a  certain  day,  for  so  our  poet  assumes,  lib. 
v,  fol.  137. 

"  When  on  a  day, 

On  such  a  day 

As  Heaven's  great  year  brings  forth,  the  empyreal  host 

Of  angels,  by  imperial  summons  call'd, 

Forthwith  from  all  the  ends  of  Heaven  appear'd.1' 

This  is,  indeed,  too  gross ;  at  this  meeting  he 
makes  God  declare  the  Son  to  be  that  day  be 
gotten  as  before ;  had  he  made  him  not  begotten 
that  day,  but  declared  general  that  day,  it  would 
be  reconcilable  with  scripture  and  with  sense ; 
for  either  the  beginning  is  meant  of  ordaining  to 
an  office,  or  else  the  eternal  generation  falls  to 
the  ground ;  and  if  it  was  to  the  office  (  Mediator), 
then  Mr  Milton  is  out  in  ascribing  another  fixed 
day  to  the  work  ;  see  lib.  x,  fol.  194.  But  then 
the  declaring  him  that  day  is  wrong  chronology 
too,  for  Christ  is  declared  the  Son  of  God  with 
power,  only  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and 
this  is  both  a  declaration  in  Heaven  and  in  earth. 
Rom.  i,  3.  And  Milton  can  have  no  authority  to 
tell  us  there  was  any  declaration  of  it  in  Heaven 
before  this,  except  it  be  that  dull  authority  called 
poetic  licence,  which  will  not  pass  in  so  solemn 
an  affair  as  that. 

But  the  thing  was  necessary  to  Milton,  who 
wanted  to  assign  some  cause  or  original  of  the 
Devil's  rebellion ;  and  so,  as  I  said  above,  the  de 
sign  is  well  laid,  it  only  wants  two  trifles,  called 
truth  and  history ;  so  I  leave  it  to  struggle  for  itself. 

This  ground-plot  being  laid,  he  has  a  fair  field 
for  the  Devil  to  play  the  rebel  in,  for  he  imme 
diately  brings  him  in,  not  satisfied  with  the  ex 
altation  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  case  must  be 
thus.  Satan  being  an  eminent  Archangel,  and 
perhaps  the  highest  of  all  the  angelic  train,  hear 
ing  this  sovereign  declaration,  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  declared  to  be  head  or  generalissimo 
of  all  the  heavenly  host,  took  it  ill  to  sec  another 
put  into  the  high  station  over  his  head,  as  the 
soldiers  call  it ;  he,  perhaps,  thinking  himself  the 
senior  officer,  and  disdaining  to  submit  to  any 
but  to  his  former  immediate  sovereign  ;  in  short, 
he  threw  up  his  commission,  and,  in  order  not 
to  be  compelled  to  obey,  revolted  and  broke  out 
in  open  rebellion. 

Ail  this  part  is  a  decoration  noble  and  great, 
nor  is  there  any  objection  to  be  made  against  the 
invention,  because  a  deduction  of  probable  events ; 
but  the  plot  is  wrong  laid,  as  is  observed  above, 
because  contradicted  by  the  scripture  account, 
according  to  which  Christ  was  declared  in  Heivcr., 
not  then,  but  from  eternity,  and  not  declared 
with  power,  but  on  earth,  viz.,  in  his  victory  over 


sin  and  death,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead; 
so  that  Mr  Milton  is  not  orthodox  in  this  part, 
but  lays  an  avowed  foundation  for  the  corrupt 
doctrine  of  Arius,  which  says,  there  was  a  time 
when  Christ  was  not  the  Son  of  God. 

But  to  leave  Mr  Milton  to  his  flights,  I  agree 
with  him  in  this  part,  viz.,  that  the  wicked  or 
sinning  angels,  with  the  great  Archangel  at  the 
head  of  them,  revolted  from  their  obedience,  even 
in  Heaven  itself;  that  Satan  began  the  wicked 
defection,  and  being  a  chief  among  the  heavenly 
host,  consequently  carried  over  a  great  party 
with  him,  who  all  together  rebelled  against  God; 
that  upon  this  rebellion  they  were  sentenced,  by 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  to  be  expelled 
the  holy  habitation;  this,  besides  the  authority  of 
scripture,  we  have  visible  testimonies  of  from 
the  Devils  themselves;  their  influences  and  ope 
rations  among  us  every  day,  of  which  mankind 
arc  witnesses  ;  in  all  the  merry  things  they  do  in 
his  name,  and  under  his  protection ;  in  almost 
every  scene  of  life  they  pass  through,  whether  we 
talk  of  things  done  openly  or  in  masquerade, 
things  done  in  or  out  of  it,  things  done  in  earnest 
or  in  jest. 

But  then,  what  comes  of  the  long  and  bloody 
war  that  Mr  Milton  gives  such  a  full  and  parti 
cular  account  of,  and  the  terrible  battles  in 
Heaven  between  Michael,  with  the  royal  army  of 
angels  on  the  one  hand,  and  Satan,  with 'his 
rebel  host  on  the  other ;  in  which  he  supposes 
the  numbers  and  strength  to  be  pretty  near 
equal  ?  but  at  length  brings  in  the  Devil's  array, 
upon  doubling  their  rage,  and  bringing  new  en 
gines  of  war  into  the  field,  putting  Michael  and 
all  the  faithful  army  to  the  worst,  and  in  a  word, 
defeats  them.  For  though  they  were  not  put  to 
a  plain  flight,  in  which  case  he  must,  at  least, 
have  given  an  account  of  two  or  three  thousand 
millions  of  angels  cut  in  pieces  and  wounded,  yet 
he  allows  them  to  give  over  the  fight,  and  make 
a  kind  of  retreat :  so  making  way  for  the  com 
plete  victory  of  the  Son  of  God.  Now  this  is  all 
invention,  or,  at  least,  a  borrowed  thought  from 
the  old -poets,  and  the  fight  of  the  giants  against 
Jupiter,  so  nobly  designed  by  Ovid,  almost  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  and  there  it  was  wel!  enough ; 
but  whether  poetic  fancy  should  be  allowed  to 
fable  upon  Heaven  or  no,  and  upon  the  King  of 
Heaven  too,  that  1  leave  to  the  sages. 

By  this  expulsion  of  the  Devils,  it  is  allowed, 
by  most  authors,  they  are,  ipso  facto,  stript  of  the 
rectitude  and  holiness  of  their  nature,  which  was 
their  beauty  and  perfection  ;  and  being  engulphed 
in  the  abyss  of  irrecoverable  ruin,  it  is  no  matter 
where,  from  that  very  time  they  lost  their  angelic 
beautiful  form,  commenced  ugly  frightful  mon 
sters  and  Devils,  and  became  evil  doers,  as  well 
as  evil  spirits  ;  filled  with  a  horrid  malignity  and 
enmity  against  their  Maker,  and  armed  with  a 
hellish  resolution  to  show  and  exert  it  on  all  oc 
casions,  retaining  however  their  exalted  spirituous 
nature,  and  having  a  vast  extensive  power  of 
action,  all  which  they  can  exert  in  nothing  else 
but  doing  evil,  for  they  are  entirely  divested  of 
either  power  or  will  to  do  good  ;  and  even  in 
doing  evil,  they  are  under  restraints  and  limita 
tions  of  a  superior  power,  which  it  is  their  tor 
ment,  and  perhaps  a  great  part  of  their  hell  that 
they  cannot  break  through. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WHAT  BECAME  OF  THE  DEVIL  AND  HIS  HOST  OF 
FALLEN  SPIRITS  AFTER  THEIR  BEING  EXPELLED 
FROM  HEAVEN,  AND  HIS  WANDERING  CONDITION 
TILL  THE  CREATION  ;  WITH  SOME  MORE  OF  MR 
MILTON'S  ABSURDITIES  ON  THAT  SUBJECT. 
HAVING  thus  brought  the  Devil  and  his  innu 
merable  legions  to  the  edge  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
it  remains,  before  I  bring  them  to  action,  that 
some  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  posture  of 
their  affairs  immediately  after  their  precipitate 
fall,  and  into  the  place  of  their  immediate  resi 
dence  ;  for  this  will  appear  to  be  very  necessary 
to  Satan's  history ;  and  indeed,  so  as  that  with 
out  it,  all  the  farther  account  we  have  to  give  of 
him  will  be  inconsistent  and  imperfect. 

And  first,  I  take  upon  me  to  lay  down  some 
fundamentals,  which  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to 
make  out  historically,  though,  perhaps,  not  so 
geographically  as  some  have  pretended  to  do. 

1.  That  Sutan  was  not  immediately,  nor  is  yet 
locked  down  into  the  abyss  of  a  local  Hell,  such 
as  is  supposed  by  some,  and  such  as  he  shall  be 
at  last ;  or  that, 

2.  If  he  was,  he  has  certain  liberties  allowed 
him  for  excursions  into  the  regions  of  this  air, 
and  certain  spheres  of  action,  in  which  he  can, 
and  does  move,  to  do,  like  a  very  devil  as  he  is, 
all  the  mischief  he  can,  and  of  which  we  see  so 
many  examples  both  about  us  and  in  us  ;  in  the 
inquiry  after  which  I  shall  take  occasion  to  ex 
amine  whether  the  Devil  is  not  in  most  of  us 
sometimes,  if  not  in  all  of  us  one  time  or  other. 

3.  That  Satan  has  no  particular  residence  in 
this  globe  or  earth  where  we  live ;  that  he  ram 
bles  about  among  us,  and  marches  over  and  over 
our  whole  country,  he  and  his  Devils  in  camps 
volant ;  but  that  he  pitches  his  grand  army,  or 
chief  encampment,  in  our  adjacencies  or  froq.- 
tiers,  which  the  philosophers  call  atmosphere ; 
and  whence  he  is  called  the  Prince  of  the  power 
of  that  element,  or  part  of  the  world  we  call  air; 
from  whence  he  sends  out  his  spies,  his  agents, 
and  emissaries,  to  get  intelligence,  and  to  carry 
his  commissions  to  his  trusty  and  well-beloved 
cousins  and  counsellors  on  earth,  by  which  his 
business  is  done,  and  his  affairs  carried  on  in  the 
world. 

Here,  again,  I  meet  Mr  Milton  full  in  my  face 
who  will  have  it  that  the  Devil,  immediately  at 
his  expulsion,   rolled  down  directly  into  a  hel 
proper  and  local ;  nay,  he  measures  the  very  dis 
tance,  at  least  gives  the  length  of  the  journey 
by  the  time  they  were  passing  or  falling,  which 
he  says,  was  nine  days ;  a  good  poetical  flight,  but 
neither  founded  on  scripture  nor  philosophy.    He 
might  every  jot  as  well  have  brought  Hell  up  to 
the  walls  of  Heaven,  advanced  to  receive  them 
or  he  ought  to  have  considered  the  space  which 
is  to  be  allowed  to  any  locality,  let  him  take  wha 
part  of  infinite  distance  between  Heaven  and  a 
created  Hell  he  pleases. 

But  let  that  be  as  Mr  Milton's  extraordinar 
genius  pleases  to  place  it ;  the  passage,  it  seems 
is  just  nine  days  betwixt  Heaven  and  Hell.  Wei 
might  Dives  then  see  father  Abraham,  and  tall 
to  him  too ;  but  then  the  great  gulf,  whicl 
Abraham  tells  him  was  fixed  between  them,  doe 
not  seem  to  be  so  large,  as  according  to  Sir  Isaa 


Newton,  Dr  Halley,  Mr  Whiston,  and  the  rest 
of  our  men  of  science,  we  take  it  to  be. 

But  suppose  the  passage  to  be  nine  days,  ac 
cording  to  Mr  Milton,  what  followed  ?  Why  Hell 
gaped  wide,  opened  its  frightful  mouth,  and  re 
ceived  them  all  at  once  ;  millions  and  thousands 
of  millions  as  they  were— it  received  them  all  at 
lp,  as  we  call  it;  they  had  no  difficulty  to  go 
in,  no,  none  at  all. 

"  Facilis  desensus  averni,  sed  revoeare  gradum 
Hoc  opus  hie  labor  est."  VIRG. 

All  this,  as  poetical,  we  may  receive,  but  not 
at  all  as  historical :  for  then  come  difficulties 
insuperable  in  our  way,  some  of  which  may  be  as 
follow :  —  1.  Hell  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  place  ; 
nay,  a  place  created  for  the  punishment  of  angels 
and  men,  and  likewise  created  long  before  those 
had  fallen,  or  these  had  being.  This  makes  me 
say  Mr  Milton  was  a  good  poet,  but  a  bad  histo 
rian.  Tophet  was  prepared  of  old,  indeed,  but  it 
was  for  the  king,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  prepared 
for  those  whose  lot  it  should  be  to  come  there ; 
but  this  does  not  at  all  suppose  it  was  prepared 
before  it  was  resolved  whether  there  should  be 
subjects  for  it  or  no ;  else  we  must  suppose  both 
men  and  angels  were  made  by  the  glorious  and 
upright  Maker  of  all  things,  on  purpose  for 
destruction,  which  would  be  incongruous  and 
absurd. 

But  there  is  worse  yet  to  come.  In  the  next 
place  he  adds,  that  Hell  having  received  them, 
closed  upon  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  took  them  in, 
closed  or  shut  its  mouth,  and,  in  a  word,  they 
were  locked  in,  as  it  was  said  in  another  place, 
they  were  locked  in,  and  the  key  is  carried  up  to 
Heaven  and  kept  there ;  for  we  know  the  angel 
came  down  from  Heaven,  having  the  key  of  the 
bottomless-pit;  but  first,  see  Mr  Milton:  — 
"  Nine  days  they  fell,  confounded  chaos  roar'd, 

And  felt  ten-fold  confusion  in  their  fall. 
Hell  at  last 

Yawning,  receiv'd  them  all,  and  on  them  closed ; 

Down  from  the  verge  of  Heaven,  eternal  wrath 

Burnt  after  them 

Unquenchable." 

This  scheme  is  certainly  deficient,  if  not  absurd, 
and  I  think  is  more  so  than  any  other  he  has  laid. 
It  is  evident  neither  Satan  nor  his  host  of  Devils 
are,  no,  not  any  of  them,  yet,  even  now,  confined 
in  the  eternal  prison,  where  the  scripture  says, 
he  shall  be  reserved  in  chains  of  darkness.  They 
must  have  mean  thoughts  of  Hell,  as  a  prison,  a 
I  local  confinement,  that  can  suppose  the  Devil 
able  to  break  gaol,  knock  off  his  fetters,  and  come 
abroad,  if  he  had  been  once  locked  in  there,  as 
Mr  Milton  says  he  was.  Now  we  know  that  he 
is  abroad  again,  he  presented  himself  before  God, 
among  his  neighbours,  when  Job's  case  came  to 
be  discoursed  of ;  and  more  than  that,  it  is  plain 
he  was  a  prisoner  at  large,  by  his  answer  to  God's 
question,  which  was,  whence  comest  thou  ?  To 
which  he  answered,  from  going  to  and  fro  through 
the  earth,  &c.  ;  this,  I  say,  is  plain  ;  and  if  it  be 
as  certain  that  Hell  closed  upon  them,  I  demand 
then  how  he  got  out  ?  and  why  was  there  not  a 
proclamation  for  apprehending  him,  as  there 
usually  is,  after  such  rogues  as  break  prison  ? 

In  short,  the  true  account  of  the  Devil's  cir 
cumstances,  since  his  fall  from  Heaven,  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  thus:  That  he  is  more  of  a 
vagrant  than  a  prisoner ;  that  he  is  a  wanderer 
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in  the  wild  unbounded  waste,  where  he  and  his 
legions,  like  the  hordes  of  Tartary,  who,  in  the 
wild  countries  of  Karakathay,  the  deserts  of 
Bark  <in,  Kassan,  and  Astrocan,  live  up  and  down 
where  they  find  proper ;  so  Satan  and  his  innu 
merable  legions  rove  about  hie  et  ubique,  pitching 
their  camps  (being  beasts  of  prey)  where  they 
find  the  most  spoil;  watching  over  this  world 
(and  all  the  other  worlds,  for  aught  we  know,  and 
if  there  are  any  such),  I  say  watching,  and  seek- 
ing  who  they  may  devour,  that  is,  who  they  may 
deceive  and  delude,  and  so  destroy,  for  devour 
they  cannot. 

Satan  being  thus  confined  to  a  vagabond, 
wandering,  unsettled  condition,  is  without  any 
certain  abode ;  for  though  he  has,  in  consequence 
of  his  angelic  nature,  a  kind  of  empire  in  the 
liquid  waste  or  air ;  yet,  this  is  certainly  part  of 
bis  punishment,  that  he  is  continually  hovering 
over  this  inhabited  globe  of  earth  ;  swelling  with 
the  rage  of  envy  at  the  felicity  of  his  rival,  man  ; 
and  studying  all  the  means  possible  to  injure  and 
ruin  him ;  but  extremely  limited  in  power,  to  his 
unspeakable  mortification :  this  is  his  present 
state,  without  any  fixed  abode,  place,  or  space 
allowed  him  to  rest  the  sole  of  his  foot  upon. 

From  his  expulsion,  I  take  his  first  view  of 
horror  to  be  that  of  looking  back  towards  the 
heaven  which  he  had  lost ;  there  to  see  the 
chasm  or  opening  made  up,  out  at  which,  as  at 
a  breach  in  the  wall  of  the  holy  place,  he  was 
thrust  headlong  by  the  power  which  expelled 
him;  I  say,  to  see  the  breach  repaired,  the 
mounds  built  up,  the  walls  garrisoned  with  mil 
lions  of  angels,  and  armed  with  thunders;  and, 
above  all,  made  terrible  by  that  glory  from  whose 
presence  they  were  expelled,  as  is  poetically 
hinted  at  before. 

Upon  this  sight,  it  is  no  wonder  (if  there  was 
such  a  place)  that  they  fled  till  the  darkness 
might  cover  them,  and  that  they  might  be  out  of 
the  view  of  so  hated  a  sight. 

Wherever  they  found  it,  you  may  be  sure  they 
pitched  their  first  camp,  and  began,  after  many 
a  sour  reflection  upon  what  was  passed,  to  con 
sider  and  think  a  little  upon  what  was  to  come. 

If  I  had  as  much  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Devil  as  would  admit  it,  and  could  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  what  answer  he  would  give  me, 
the  first  question  I  would  ask  him  should  be, 
what  measures  they  resolved  on  at  their  first 
assembly  ?  and  the  next  should  be,  how  they 
were  employed  in  all  that  space  of  time,  between 
their  so  flying  the  face  of  their  almighty  con. 
queror  and  the  creation  of  man  ?  as  for  the  length 
of  the  time,  xvhich,  according  to  the  learned,  was 
twenty  thousand  years,  and  according  to  the 
more  learned,  not  half  a  quarter  so  much,  I 
would  not  concern  my  curiosity  much  about  it ; 
it  is  most  certain  there  was  a  considerable  time 
between,  but  of  that  immediately ;  f.rst  let  me 
inquire  what  they  were  doing  all  that  time. 

The  Devil  and  his  host  being  thus,  I  say,  cast 
out  of  Heaven,  and  not  yet  confined  strictly  to 
Hell,  it  is  plain  they  must  be  somewhere  :  Satan 
and  all  his  legions  did  not  lose  their  existence, 
no,  nor  the  existence  of  devils  neither  ;  God  was 
so  fur  from  annihilating  him,  that  he  still  pre 
served  his  being ;  and  this  not  Mr  Milton  only, 
but  God  himself  has  made  known  to  us,  having 


left  his  history  so  far  upon  record  ;  several  ex 
pressions  in  scripture  also  make  it  evident,  as 
particularly  the  story  of  Job,  mentioned  before ; 
the  like  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  several 
others. 

If  Hell  did  not  immediately  ingulf  them,  as 
Milton  suggests,  it  is  certain,  I  say,  that  they 
fled  somewhere,  from  the  anger  of  Heaven,  from 
the  face  of  the  avenger ;  and  his  absence,  and 
their  own  guilt,  wonder  not  at  it,  would  make 
Hell  enough  for  them  wherever  they  went 

Nor  need  we  fly  to  the  dreams  of  our  astro 
nomers,  who  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fill  up 
the  vast  spaces  of  the  starry  heavens  with  innu 
merable  habitable  worlds ;  allowing  as  many 
solar  systems  as  there  are  fixed  stars,  and  that 
not  only  in  the  known  constellations,  but  even  in 
galaxy  itself;  who,  to  every  such  system,  allow 
a  certain  number  of  planets,  and  to  every  one  of 
those  planets  so  many  satellites  or  moons,  and  all 
these  planets  and  moons  to  be  worlds ;  solid, 
dark,  opaque  bodies,  habitable,  and  (as  they 
would  have  us  believe)  inhabited  by  the  like 
animals  and  rational  creatures  as  on  this  earth  ; 
so  that  they  may,  at  this  rate,  find  room  enough 
for  the  Devil  and  all  his  angels,  without  making 
a  Hell  on  purpose ;  nay,  they  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  find  a  world  for  every  devil  in  all  the 
Devil's  host,  and  so  every  one  may  be  a  monarch 
or  master-devil,  separately  in  his  own  sphere  or 
world,  and  play  the  devil  there  by  himself. 

And  even  if  this  were  so,  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  that  one  devil  in  a  place  would  be  enough 
for  a  whole  systemary  world,  and  be  able,  if  not 
restrained,  to  do  mischief  enough  there  too,  and 
even  to  ruin  and  overthrow  the  whole  body  of 
people  contained  in  it. 

But,  I  say,  we  need  not  fly  to  these  shifts,  or 
consult  the  astronomers  in  the  decision  of  this 
point ;  for  wherever  Satan  and  his  defeated  host 
went,  at  their  expulsion  from  Heaven,  we  think 
we  are  certain,  none  of  all  these  beautiful  worlds, 
or  be  they  worlds  or  no,  I  mean  the  fixed  stnrs, 
planets,  &c.  had  then  any  existence ;  for  the 
beginning,  as  the  scripture  calls  it,  was  not  yet 
begun. 

But  to  speak  a  little  by  the  rules  of  philosophy, 
that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  others, 
even  when  we  speak  of  things  we  cannot  fully 
understand  ourselves :  though  in  the  beginning 
of  time  all  this  glorious  creation  was  formed,  the 
earth,  the  starry  heavens,  and  all  the  furniture 
thereof,  and  there  was  a  time  when  they  were 
not ;  yet  we  cannot  say  so  of  the  void,  or  that 
nameless  nowhere,  as  I  called  it  before,  which 
now  appears  to  be  a  somewhere,  in  which  these 
glorious  bodies  are  placed.  That  immense  space 
which  those  take  up,  and  which  they  move  in  at 
this  time,  must  be  supposed,  before  they  had 
being,  to  be  placed  there.  As  God  himself  was, 
and  existed  before  all  being,  time,  or  place,  so 
the  heaven  of  heavens,  or  the  place,  where  the 
thrones  and  dominions  of  liis  kingdom  then  ex 
isted,  inconceivable  and  ineffable,  had  an  existence 
before  the  glorious  seraphs,  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels  which  attended  about  the 
throne  of  God,  existed ;  these  all  had  a  being 
long  before,  as  the  Eternal  Creator  of  them  all 
had  before  them. 

Into  this  void  or  abyss  of  nothing,  however 
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immeasurable,  infinite,  and  even  to  those  spirits 
themselves  inconceivable,  they  certainly  launched 
from  the  bright  precipice  which  they  fell  from, 
and  here  they  shifted  as  well  as  they  could. 

Here  expanding  those  wings  which  fear  and 
horror  at  their  defeat  furnished  them,  as  I  hinted 
before,  they  hurried  away  to  the  utmost  distance 
possible  from  the  face  of  God  their  conqueror, 
and  then  most  dreaded  enemy  ;  formerly  their  joy 
and  glory. 

Be  this  utmost  removed  distance  where  it  will, 
here,  certainly,  Satan  and  all  his  gang  of  devils, 
his  numberless,  though  routed,  armies  retired. 
Here  Milton  might,  with  some  good  ground, 
have  formed  his  Pandemonium,  and  have  brought 
them  in,  consulting  what  was  next  to  be  done, 
and  whether  there  was  any  room  left  to  renew 
the  war,  or  to  carry  on  the  rebellion  ;  but  had 
they  been  cast  immediately  into  Hell,  closed  up 
there,  the  bottomless-pit  locked  upon  them,  and 
the  key  carried  up  to  Heaven  to  be  kept  there, 
as  Mr  Milton  himself  in  part  confesses,  and  the 
scripture  affirms ;  I  say,  had  this  been  so,  the 
Devil  himself  could  not  have  been  so  ignorant  as 
to  think  of  any  future  steps  to  be  taken,  to  re 
trieve  his  affairs,  and  therefore  a  Pandemonium 
or  divan  in  Hell,  to  consult  of  it,  was  ridiculous. 

All  Mr  Milton's  scheme  of  Satan's  future  con 
duct,  and  all  the  scripture  expressions  about  the 
Devil  and  his  numerous  attendants,  and  of  his 
actings  since  that  time,  make  it  not  reasonable 
to  suggest  that  the  devils  were  confined  to  their 
eternal  prison,  at  their  expulsion  out  of  Heaven ; 
but  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  liberty  to  act, 
though  limited  in  acting,  of  which  I  shall  also 
speak  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  SATAN*S  HOST  ;  HOW  THEY 
CAME  FIRST  TO  KNOW  OF  THE  NEW  CREATED 
WORLDS,  NOW  IN  BEING,  AND  THEIR  MEASURES 
WITH  MANKIND  UPON  THE  DISCOVERY. 

SEVERAL  things  have  been  suggested  to  set  us  a 
calculating  the  number  of  this  frightful  throng  of 
devils,  who,  with  Satan  the  master-devil,  was 
thus  cast  out  of  Heaven ;  I  cannot  say  I  am  so 
much  master  of  political  arithmetic  as  to  cast  up 
the  number  of  the  beast,  no,  nor  the  number  of 
the  beasts  or  devils,  who  make  up  this  throng. 
St  Francis,  they  tell  us,  or  some  other  saint,  they 
do  not  say  who,  asked  the  Devil  once,  how  strong 
he  was?  for  St  Francis,  you  must  know,  was 
very  familiar  with  him.  The  Devil,  it  seems,  did 
not  tell  him,  but  presently  raised  a  great  cloud 
of  dust,  by  the  help,  I  suppose,  of  a  gust  of  wind, 
and  bid  that  saint  count  it ;  he  was,  I  suppose, 
a  calculator,  that  would  be  called  grave,  who, 
dividing  Satan's  troops  into  three  lines,  cast  up 
the  number  of  the  devils  of  all  sorts  in  each  bat 
talia,  at  ten  hundred  times  a  hundred  thousand 
millions  of  the  first  line,  fifty  millions  of  times  as 
many  in  the  second  line,  and  three  hundred  thou 
sand  times  as  many  as  both  in  the  third  line. 

The  impertinence  of  this  account,  would  hardly 
have  given  it  a  place  here,  only  to  hint  that  it  has 
always  been  the  opinion  that  Satan's  name  may 


Devil  and  his  angels  are  certainly  no  inconsi 
derable  number.  It  was  a  smart  repartee  that  a 
Venetian  nobleman  made  to  a  priest  who  rallied 
him  upon  his  refusing  to  give  something  to  the 
church,  which  the  priest  demanded  for  the  deli 
vering  him  from  purgatory;  when  the  priest, 
asking  him  if  he  knew  what  an  innumerable 
number  of  devils  there  were  to  take  him?  He 
answered,  "  Yes,  he  knew  how  many  devils  there 
were  in  all."  "  How  many?"  says  the  priest,  his 
curiosity,  I  suppose,  being  raised  by  the  novelty 
oi  the  answer.  "  Why,  ten  millions,  five  hundred 
and  eleven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  devils  and  a  half,"  says  the  nobleman.  "  A 
half!"  says  the  priest;  "pray  what  kind  of  a 
devil  is  that  ?"  "  Yourself,"  says  the  nobleman, 
"  for  you  are  half  a  devil  already  (and  will  be  a 
whole  one  when  you  come  there),  for  you  are 
for  deluding  all  you  deal  with,  and  bringing  us, 
soul  and  body,  into  your  hands,  that  you  may  be 
paid  for  letting  us  go  again.''  So  much  for  their 
number. 

Here  also  it  would  come  in  very  aptly,  to  con 
sider  the  state  of  that  long  interval  between  the 
time  of  their  expulsion  from  Heaven,  and  the 
creation  of  the  world ;  and  what  the  posture  of 
the  Devil's  affairs  might  be  during  that  time. 
The  horror  of  their  condition  can  only  be  con 
ceived  of  at  a  distance,  and  especially  by  us,  who, 
being  embodied  creatures,  cannot  fully  judge  of 
what  is  or  is  not  a  punishment  to  seraphs  and 
spirits  ;  but  it  is  just  to  suppose  they  suffered  all 
that  spirits  of  a  seraphic  nature  were  capable  to 
sustain,  consistent  with  their  existence ;  notwith 
standing  which  they  retained  still  the  hellishness 
of  their  rebellious  principles,  namely,  their  hatred 
and  rage  against  God,  and  their  envy  at  the 
felicity  of  his  creatures. 

As  to  how  long  their  time  might  be,  I  shall 
leave  that  search  ;  no  lights  being  given  me  that 
are  either  probable  or  rational,  and  we  have  so 
little  room  to  make  a  judgment  of  it,  that  we  may 

as  well  believe  father  M ,  who  supposes  it  to 

be  a  hundred  thousand  years,  as  those  who  judge 
it  one  thousand  years ;  it  is  enough  that  we  are 
sure  it  was  before  the  creation,  how  long  before 
is  not  material  to  the  Devil's  history,  unless  we 
had  some  records  of  what  happened  to  him,  or 
was  done  by  him  in  the  interval. 

During  the  wandering  condition  the  Devil  was 
in  at  that  time,  we  may  suppose  he  and  his  whole 
clan  to  be  employed  in  exerting  their  hatred  and 
rage  at  the  Almighty,  and  at  the  happiness  of  the 
remaining  faithful  angels,  by  all  the  ways  they  had 
power  to  show  it. 

From  this  determined  state  of  enmity  of  Satan 
and  his  host  against  God,  and  at  everything  that 
brought  glory  to  his  name,  Mr  Milton  brings  in 
Satan  (when  first  he  saw  Adam  in  Paradise,  and 
the  felicity  of  his  station  there),  swelling  with 
rage  and  envy,  and  taking  up  a  dreadful  reso 
lution  to  ruin  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  merely 
to  disappoint  his  Maker  of  the  glory  of  his 
creation  ;  I  shall  come  to  speak  of  that  in  its 
place. 

How  Satan,  in  his  remote  situation,  got  intel 
ligence  of  the  place  where  to  find  Adarn  out,  or 
that  any  such  thing  as  man  was  created,  is 
matter  of  just  speculation,  and  there  mipht  be 


well  be  called  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  that  the  1 1  many   rational   schemes  laid  for  it :    Mr  Milton 
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docs  not  undertake  to  tell  us  the  particulars,  nor 
indeed  could  he  find  room  for  it ;  perhaps  the 
Devil  having,  as  I  have  said,  a  liberty  to  range 
over  the  whole  void  or  abyss,  which  we  want  us 
well  a  name  for,  as  indeed  powers  to  conceive 
of,  might  have  discovered  that  the  Almighty 
Creator  had  formed  a  new  and  glorious  work, 
with  infinite  beauty  and  variety,  filling  up  the 
immense  waste  of  space,  in  which  he  (the  Devil) 
and  his  angels,  had  roved  for  so  long  a  time, 
without  finding  anything  to  work  on,  or  to  exert 
their  apostate  rage  in  against  their  Maker. 

That  at  length  they  found  the  infinite  un 
trodden  space  on  a  sudden  spread  full  with 
glorious  bodies,  shining  with  self-existing  beauty, 
with  a  new,  and  to  them,  unknown  lustre,  called 
light.  They  found  these  luminous  bodies,  though 
immense  in  bulk,  and  infinite  in  number,  yet 
fixed  in  their  wondrous  stations,  regular  and 
exact  in  their  motions,  confined  in  their  proper 
orbits,  tending  to  their  particular  centres,  and 
enjoying  every  one  their  peculiar  systems,  within 
which  was  contained  innumerable  planets  with 
their  satellites  or  moons,  in  which  (a<*ain)  a  reci 
procal  influence,  motion  and  revolution  conspired 
to  form  the  most  admirable  uniformity  of  the 
whole. 

Surprised,  to  be  sure,  with  this  sudden  and  yet 
glorious  work  of  the  Almighty  (for  the  creation 
was  enough,  with  its  lustre,  even  to  surprise  the 
devils),  they  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
vtart  out  of  their  dark  retreat,  and  with  a  curio 
sity  not  below  the  seraphic  dignity ;  for  these 
are  some  of  the  things  which  the  angels  desire  to 
look  into,  to  take  a  flight  through  all  the  amazing 
systems  of  the  fixed  suns  or  stars,  which  we  sec 
now  but  at  a  distance,  and  only  make  astrono 
mical  guesses  at. 

Here  the  Devil  found  not  subject  of  wonder 
only,  but  matter  to  swell  his  revolted  spirit  with 
more  rage,  and  to  revive  the  malignity  of  his 
mind  against  his  Maker,  and  especially  against 
this  new  increase  of  glory,  which  to  his  infinite 
regret  was  extended  over  the  whole  waste,  and 
which  he  looked  upon,  as  we  say  in  human  affairs, 
as  a  pays  conquis,  or,  if  you  will  have  it  in  the 
language  of  the  Devil,  as  an  invasion  upon  his 
kingdom. 

What  discoveries  they  may  have  made  in  the 
other  and  greater  worlds  than  this  earth  we 
have  not  yet  had  an  account ;  possibly  they  are 
conversant  with  other  parts  of  God's  creation, 
besides  this  little  little  globe,  which  is  but  as  a 
point  in  comparison  of  the  rest ;  and  with  other 
of  God's  creatures  besides  man,  who  may,  accord 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  our  philosophers,  inhabit 
those  worlds ;  but  as  nobody  knows  that  part 
but  the  Devil,  we  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with 
the  inquiry. 

But  it  is  very  reasonable,  and  indeed  probable, 
that  the  devils  were  more  than  ordinarily  sur 
prised  at  the  nature  and  reason  of  all  this  glo 
rious  creation,  after  they  had,  with  the  utmost 
curiosity,  viewed  all  the  parts  of  it :  the  glories 
of  the  several  systems ;  the  immense  spaces  in 
which  those  glorious  bodies  that  were  created 
and  made  part  of  it,  were  allowed  respectively  to 
move ;  the  innumerable  fixed  stars,  as  so  many 
suns  in  the  centre  of  so  many  distant  solar  sys 
tems  ;  the  (likewise  innumerable)  dark  opaque 


bodies  receiving  light,  and  depending  upon  those 
suns  respectively  for  such  light,  and  then  reflecting 
that  light  again  upon  and  for  the  use  of  one 
another;  to  see  the  beauty  and  splendour  of 
their  forms,  the  regularity  of  their  position,  the 
order  and  exactness,  and  yet  inconceivable  velo 
city  of  their  motions,  the  certainty  of  their  revo 
lutions,  and  the  variety  and  virtue  of  their 
influences ;  and  then,  which  was  even  to  the 
devils  themselves  most  astonishing,  that  after  all 
the  rest  of  their  observations  they  should  find 
this  whole  immense  work  was  adapted  for,  and 
made  subservient  to,  the  use,  delight,  and  blessing 
only  of  one  poor  species,  in  itself  small,  and  in 
appearance  contemptible ;  the  meanest  of  all  the 
kinds  supposed  to  inhabit  so  many  glorious 
worlds,  as  appeared  now  to  be  formed ;  I  mean, 
that  moon  called  the  earth,  and  the  creature 
called  man ;  that  all  was  made  for  him,  upheld 
by  the  wise  Creator,  on  his  account  only,  and 
would  necessarily  end  and  cease  whenever  that 
species  should  end  and  be  determined. 

That  this  creature  was  to  be  found  nowhere 
but  (as  above)  in  one  little  individual  Moon,  a 
spot  less  than  almost  any  of  the  moons,  which 
were  in  such  great  numbers  to  be  found  at 
tendant  upon,  and  prescribed  with  in  every  sys 
tem  of  the  whole  created  heavens ;  this  was 
astonishing  even  to  the  Devil  himself,  nay,  the 
whole  clan  of  devils  could  scarce  entertain  any 
just  ideas  of  the  thing;  till  at  last  Satan,  inde 
fatigable  in  his  search  or  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  reason  of  this  new  work,  and  particularly 
searching  into  the  species  of  man,  whom  he 
j  found  God  had  thus  placed  in  the  little  globe, 
called  Earth ;  he  soon  came  to  an  eclaircisse- 
ment,  or  a  clear  understanding  of  the  whole.  For 
example, — 

1.  He  found  this  creature,  called  man,  was, 
however  mean  and  small  in  his  appearance,  a 
kind  of  seraphic  species ;  that  he  was  made  in 
the  very  image  of  God,  endowed  with  reasonable 
faculties  to  know  good  and  evil,  and  possessed  of 
a  certain,  thing  till  then  unknown  and  unheard 
of  even  in  Hell  itself,  that  is,  in  the  habitation 
of  devils,  let  that  be  where  it  would,  viz. 

2.  That  God  made  him  indeed  of  the  lowest 
and  coarsest  materials,  but  that  he  had  breathed 
into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and  that  he  became  a 
living  thing  called  soul,  being  a  kind  of  an  extra 
ordinary  heavenly  and  divine   emanation ;    and 
consequently  that  man,  however  mean  and  ter 
restrial  his  body  might  be,  was  yet  heaven-born, 
and  in  his  spirituous  part  completely  seraphic  ; 
and  after  a  space  of  life  here  (determined  to  be 
a  state  of  probation),  he  should  be  translated 
through  the  regions  of  death  into  a  life  purely 
and  truly  heavenly,  and  which  should  remain  so 
for  ever  ;  being  capable  of  knowing  and  enjoying 
God  his  maker,  and  standing  in  his  presence,  as 
the  glorified  angels  do. 

3.  That  he  had  the  most  sublime  faculties  in 
fused  into  him  ;  was  capable  not  only  of  knowing 
and  contemplating  God,  and  which  was  still  more, 
of  enjoying  him,  as  above  ;  but  (which  the  Devil 
now  was  not)  capable  of  honouring  and  glorify 
ing  his  Maker ;  who  also  had  condescended  to 
accept  of  honour  from  him. 

4.  And  which  was  still  more,  that  being  of  an 
angelic  nature,  though  mixed  with,  and  confined 
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for  the  present  in  a  case  of  mortal  flesh,  Jie  was 
intended  to  be  removed  from  this  earth  after  a 
certain  time  of  life  here,  to  inhabit  that  heaven, 
and  enjoy  that  very  glory  and  felicity,  from  which 
Satan  and  his  angels  had  been  expelled. 

When  he  found  all  this,  it  presently  occurred 
to  him  that  God  had  done  it  all  as  an  act  of 
triumph  over  him  (Satan),  and  that  these  crea 
tures  were  only  created  to  people  Heaven,  depo 
pulated  or  stript  of  its  inhabitants  by  his  expul 
sion,  and  that  these  were  all  to  be  made  angels  in 
the  Devil's  stead. 

If  this  thought  increased  his  fury  and  envy,  as 
far  as  rage  of  devils  can  be  capable  of  being  made 
greater ;  it  doubtless  set  him  on  work  to  give  a 
vent  to  that  rage  and  envy,  by  searching  into  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  this  creature,  called 
man,  and  to  find  out  whether  he  was  invulner 
able,  and  could  by  no  means  be  hurt  by  the  power 
of  Hell,  or  deluded  by  his  subtilty ;  or  whether 
he  might  be  beguiled  and  deluded,  and  so,  in 
stead  of  being  preserved  in  holiness  and  purity, 
wherein  he  was  certainly  created,  be  brought  to 
fall  and  rebel  as  he  (Satan)  had  done  before 
him ;  by  which,  instead  of  being  transplanted 
into  a  glorious  state,  after  this  life  in  Heaven,  as 
his  Maker  had  designed  him  to  be,  to  fill  up  the 
angelic  choir,  and  supply  the  place  from  whence 
he  (Satan)  had  fallen,  he  might  be  made  to  fall 
also  like  him,  and  in  a  word,  be  made  a  devil  like 
himself. 

This  convinces  us  that  the  Devil  has  not  lost 
his  natural  powers  by  his  fall :  and  our  learned 
commentator,  Mr  Pool,  is  of  the  same  opinion ; 
though  he  grants  that  the  Devil  has  lost  his 
moral  power,  or  his  power  of  doing  good,  which 
he  can  never  recover.  Vide  Mr  Pool  upon  Acts, 
xix,  17,  where  we  may  particularly  observe,  when 
the  man  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit  flew  upon 
the  seven  sons  of  Scseva  the  Jew,  who  would 
have  exorcised  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  without 
the  authority  of  Jesus,  or  without  faith  in  him  ; 
he  flew  on  them  and  mastered  them,  so  that  they 
fled  out  of  the  house  from  the  Devil,  conquered, 
naked,  and  wounded :  but  of  this  power  of  the 
Devil  I  shall  speak  by  itself. 

In  a  word,  and  to  sum  up  all  the  Devil's  story 
from  his  first  expulsion,  it  stands  thus :  for  so 
many  years  as  were  between  his  fall  and  the 
creation  of  man,  though  we  have  no  memoirs  of 
his  particular  affairs,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
he  was  without  any  manner  of  employment ;  but 
a  certain  tormenting  endeavour  to  be  always 
expressing  his  rage  and  enmity  against  Heaven  ; 
I  call  it  tormenting,  because  ever  disappointed  ; 
every  thought  about  it  proving  empty ;  every 
attempt  towards  it  abortive;  leaving  him  only 
light  enough  to  see  still  more  and  more  reason 
to  despair  of  success ;  and  that  this  made  his 
condition  still  more  and  more  a  hell  than  it  was 
before. 

After  a  space  of  duration  in  this  misery,  which 
we  have  no  light  given  us  to  measure  or  judge  of, 
he  at  length  discovered  the  new  creation  of  man, 
as  above,  upon  which  he  soon  found  matter  to 
set  himself  to  work  upon,  and  has  been  busily 
employed  ever  since. 

And  now,  indeed,  there  may  be  room  to  sug 
gest  a  local  hell,  and  the  confinement  of  souls 
(made  corrupt  and  degenerate  by  him)  to  it,  as 


a  place ;  though  he  himself,  as  is  still  apparent 
by  his  actings,  is  not  yet  confined  to  it;  of  this 
hell,  its  locality,  extent,  dimensions,  continuance, 
and  nature,  as  it  does  not  belong  to  Satan's  his 
tory,  I  have  a  good  excuse  for  saying  nothing, 
and  so  put  off  my  meddling  with  that,  which,  if 
I  would  meddle  with,  I  could  say  nothing  of  to 
the  purpose. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  DEVIL  AT  THE  TIME  OF  TUB 
CREATION  OF  THIS  WORLD  ;  WHETHER  IT  HAS 
NOT  BEEN  FARTHER  STRAINED  AND  LIMITED  SINCE 
THAT  TIME,  AND  WHAT  SHIFTS  AND  STRATAGEMS 
HE  IS  OBLIGED  TO  MAKE  USE  OP  TO  COMPASS  HIS 
DESIGNS  UPON  MANKIND. 

CUNNING  men  have  fabled,  and  though  it  be 
without  either  religion,  authority,  or  physical 
foundation,  it  may  be  we  may  like  it  never  the 
worse  for  that;  that  when  God  made  the  stars 
and  all  the  heavenly  luminaries,  the  Devil,  to 
mimic  his  Maker  and  insult  his  new  creation, 
made  comets,  in  imitation  of  the  fixed  stars ;  but 
that  the  composition  of  them  being  combustible, 
when  they  came  to  wander  in  the  abyss,  rolling 
by  an  irregular  ill-grounded  motion,  they  took 
fire,  in  their  approach  to  some  of  those  great 
bodies  of  flame,  the  fixed  stars  ;  and  being  thus 
kindled  (like  a  firework  unskilfully  let  off)  they 
then  took  wild  and  eccentric,  as  also  different 
motions  of  their  own,  out  of  Satan's  direction, 
and  beyond  his  power  to  regulate  ever  after. 

Let  this  thought  stand  by  itself,  it  matters  not 
to  our  purpose  whether  we  believe  anything  of 
it,  or  no ;  it  is  enough  to  our  case,  that,  if  Satan 
had  any  such  power  then,  he  has  no  such  power 
now,  and  that  leads  me  to  inquire  into  his  more 
recent  limitations. 

I  am  to  suppose  he  and  all  his  accomplices, 
being  confounded  at  the  discovery  of  the  new 
creation,  and  racking  their  wits  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  it,  had  at  last  (no  matter  how)  dis 
covered  the  whole  system,  and  concluded,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  creature,  called  man,  was  to 
be  their  successor  in  the  heavenly  mansions ; 
upon  which  I  suggest  that  the  first  motion  of 
Hell  was  to  destroy  this  new  work,  and,  if  pos 
sible,  to  overwhelm  it. 

But  when  they  came  to  make  the  attempt, 
they  found  their  chains  were  not  long  enough,  and 
that  they  could  not  reach  to  the  extremes  of  the 
system  :  they  had  no  power  either  to  break  the 
Order,  or  stop  the  motion,  dislocate  the  parts,  or 
confound  the  situation  of  things  ;  they  traversed, 
no  doubt,  the  whole  work,  visited  every  star, 
landed  upon  every  solid,  and  sailed  upon  every 
fluid  in  the  whole  scheme,  to  see  what  mischief 
they  could,  do. 

Upon  a  long  and  full  survey,  they  came  to  this 
point  in  their  inquiry,  that  in  short  they  could 
do  nothing  by  force ;  that  they  could  not  dis 
place  any  part,  annihilate  any  atom,  or  destroy 
any  life  in  the  whole  creation ;  but  that,  as 
Omnipotence  had  created  if,  so  the  same  Omni 
potence  had  armed  it  at  all  points  against  the 
utmost  power  of  Hell,  had  made  the  smallest  crea 
ture  in  it  invulnerable,  as  to  Satan;  so  that, 
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without  the  permission  or  the  same  power  whiel 
had  made  Heaven  and  conquered  the  Devil,  h 
could  do  nothing  at  all  as  to  destroying  anything 
that  Cod  had  made,  no,  not  the  little  diminutiv 
thing  called  man,  who  Satan  saw  so  much  reason 
to  hate,  as  being  created  to  succeed  him  in  hap 
piness  in  Heaven. 

Satan  found  him  placed  out  of  his  power  to 
hurt,  or  out  of  his  reach  to  touch  ;  and  here,  b> 
the  way,  appears  the  second  conquest  of  Heaven 
over  the  Devil ;  that,  having  placed  his  rival,  as 
it  were,  just  befora  his  face,  and  showed  the 
hateful  sight  to  him,  he  saw  written  upon  his 
image,  Touch  him  if  you  dare. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but,  had  it  not  been 
thui,  man  is  so  far  from  being  a  match  for  the 
Devil,  that  one  of  Satan's  least  imps  or  angels 
could  destroy  all  the  race  of  them  in  the  world, 
ay,  world  and  all  in  a  moment ; 

As  he  is  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air,  taking 
the  air  for  the  elementary  world,  how  easily  could 
he,  at  one  blast,  sweep  all  the  surface  of  the  earth 
into  the  sea,  or  drive  weighty  immense  surges  ol 
the  ocean  over  the  whole  plane  of  the  earth,  and 
deluge  the  globe  at  once  with  a  storm  !  Or  how 
easily  could  he,  who,  by  the  situation  of  the 
empire,  must  be  supposed  able  to  manage  the 
clouds,  draw  them  tip.  in  such  position  as  should 
naturally  produce  thunders  and  lightnings,  cause 
those  lightnings  to  blast  the  earth,  dash  in  pieces 
all  the  buildings,  burn  all  the  populous  towns  and 
cities,  and  lay  waste  the  world  ; 

At  the  same  time  he  might  command  suitable 
quantities  of  sublimated  air  to  burst  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  overwhelm  and  swallow 
up,  in  the  opening  chasms,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe ! 

In  a  word,  Satan,  left  to  himself  as  a  devil,  and 
to  the  power  which  by  virtue  of  his  seraphic 
original  he  must  be  vested  with,  was  able  to  have 
made  devilish  work  in  the  world,  if  by  a  superior 
power  he  was  not  restrained. 

But  there  is  no  doubt,  at  least  to  me,  but  that 
with  his  fall  from  Heaven,  as  he  lost  the  recti 
tude  and  glory  of  his  angelic  nature,  I  mean  his 
innocence,  so  he  lost  the  power  too  that  he  had 
before ;  and  that  when  he  first  commenced  devil 
he  received  the  chains  of  restraint  too,  as  the 
badge  of  his  apostacy,  viz.  a  general  prohibition 
to  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  this  creation, 
or  to  act  anything  by  force  or  violence  without 
special  permission. 

This  prohibition  was  not  sent  him  by  a  mes 
senger,  or  by  an  order  in  writing,  or  proclaimed 
from  Heaven  by  a  law  ;  but  Satan,  by  a  strange, 
invisible,  and  unaccountable  impression,  felt  the 
restraint  within  him  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
his  moral  capacity  was  not  taken  away,  yet  his 
power  of  exerting  that  capacity  felt  the  restraint, 
and  left  him  unable  to  do  even  what  he  was  able 
to  do  at  the  samr,  time. 

I  make  no  question  but  the  Devil  is  sensible 
of  this  restraint,  that  is  to  say,  not  as  it  is  a  re 
straint  only,  or  as  an  effect  of  his  expulsion  from 
Heaven  ;  but  as  it  prevents  his  capital  design 
against  man,  who,  for  the  reason  I  have  given 
already,  he  entertains  a  mortal  hatred  of,  and 
would  destroy  with  all  his  heart,  if  he  mijr'it ; 
and  therefore,  like  a  chained  mastiff,  we  find  him 
oftentimes  making  a  horrid  hellish  clamour  and' 


noise,  barking  and  howling,  and  frightening  the 
people,  letting  them  know  that,  if  he  was  loose, 
he  would  tear  them  in  pieces;  but  at  the  same 
time  his  very  fury  shakes  his  chain,  which  lets 
them  know,  to  their  satisfaction,  he  can  only 
bark,  but  cannot  bite. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Devil  is  not  re 
strained  so  much  by  the  superior  power  of  his 
Sovereign  and  Maker  ;  but  that  all  his  milder 
measures  with  man  are  the  effect  of  a  political 
scheme,  and  done  upon  mature  deliberation ;  that 
it  was  resolved  to  act  thus,  in  the  great  council 
or  p 1  of  devils,  called  upon  this  very  occa 
sion,  when  they  first  were  informed  of  the  crea 
tion  of  man ;  and  especially  when  they  consi 
dered  what  kind  of  creature  he  was,  and  what 
might  probably  be  the  reason  of  making  him, 
viz.,  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  Heaven ;  I  say, 
that  then  the  devils  resolved,  that  it  was  not  for 
their  interest  to  fall  upon  "him  with  fury  and  rage, 
and  so  destroy  the  species,  for  that  this  would  be 
no  benefit  at  all  to  them,  and  would  only  cause 
another  original  man  to  be  created  ;  for  that  they 
knew  God  could,  by  the  same  omnipotence,  form 
as  many  new  species  of  creatures  as  he  pleased  ; 
and,  if  he  thought  fit,  create  them  in  Heaven  too, 
out  of  the  reach  of  devils  or  evil  spirits,  and  that, 
therefore,  to  destroy  man  would  no  way  answer 
their  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  examining  strictly  the 
mould  of  this  new-made  creature,  and  of  what 
materials  he  was  formed ;  how  mixed  up  of  a 
nature  convertible  and  pervertible,  capable  indeed 
of  infinite  excellence,  and  consequently  of  eternal 
elicity ;  but  subject  likewise  to  corruption  and 
degeneracy,  and  consequently  to  eternal  misery  ; 
hat,  instead  of  being  fit  to  supply  the  places  of 
Satan  and  his  rejected  tribe  (the  expelled  angels) 
n  Heaven,  and  filling  up  the  thrones  or  stalls  in 
he  celestial  choir,  they  might,  if  they  could  but 
>e  brought  into  crime,  become  a  race  of  rebels 
md  traitors  like  the  rest ;  and  so  come  at  last  to 
icep  them  company,  as  well  in  the  place  of  eternal 
misery  as  in  the  merit  of  it,  and,  in  a  word,  bc- 
ome  devils  instead  of  angels. 

Upon  this  discovery,  I  say,  they  found  it  infi- 
itely  more  for  the  interest  of  Satan's  infernal 
cingdom  to  go  another  way  to  work  with  man 
kind,  and  see  if  it  were  possible,  by  the  strength 
f  all  their  infernal  wit  and  counsels,  to  lay  some 
nare  for  him,  and  by  some  stratagem  to  bring 
lim  to  eternal  ruin  and  misery. 

This  being  then  approved  as  their  only  method 
and  the  Devil  showed  he  was  no  fool  in  the 
hoice),  he  next  resolved  that  there  was  no  time 
o  be  lost ;  that  it  was  to  be  set  about  imme- 
iately,  before  the  race  was  multiplied,  and  by 
hat  means  the  work  be  not  made  greater  only, 
ut  perhaps  the  more  difficult  too ;  accordingly 
he  diligent  Devil  went  instantly  about  it,  agree- 
bly  to  all  the  story  of  Eve  and  the  Serpent,  as 
efore ;  the  belief  of  which,  whether  historically 
r  allegorically,  is  not  at  all  obstructed  by  this 
ypothesis. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  this  was  the  case  at  first, 
ecausc,  being  not  present,  in  that  black  divan,  at 
east  not  that  I  know  of,  for  who  knows  where  he 
as  or  was  not  in  his  pro-existent  state?  I  cannot 
e  positive  in  the  resolve  that  past  there ;  but 
xcept  for  some  very  little  contradiction,  which 
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we  find  in  the  sacred  writings,  I  should,  I  confess, 
incline  to  believe  it  historically ;  and  I  shall  speak 
of  those  things  which  I  call  contradictions  to  it 
more  largely  hereafter. 

In  the  mean  time,  be  it  one  way  or  other,  that 
is  to  say,  either  that  Satan  had  no  power  to  have 
proceeded  with  man  by  violence,  and  to  have  de 
stroyed  him  as  soon  as  he  was  made ;  or  that  he 
had  the  power,  but  chose  rather  to  proceed  by 
other  methods  to  deceive  and  debauch  him ;  i 
say,  be  it  which  way  you  please,  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  it  really  was  not  the  Devil's  business 
to  destroy  the  species ;  that  it  would  have  been 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  no  advantage  at  all 
to  him,  if  he  had  done  it ;  for  that,  as  above,  God 
could  immediately  have  created  another  species 
to  the  same  end,  whom  he  either  could  have 
made  invulnerable,  and  not  subject  to  the  Devil's 
power,  or  removed  him  out  of  Satan's  reach, 
placed  him  out  of  the  Devil's  ken,  in  Heaven  or 
some  other  place,  where  the  Devil  could  not 
come  to  hurt  him ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  in 
finitely  more  his  advantage,  and  more  suited  to 
his  real  design  of  defeating  the  end  of  man's 
creation,  to  debauch  him  and  make  a  devil  of 
him,  that  he  may  be  rejected  like  himself,  and 
increase  the  infernal  kingdom  and  company  in 
the  lake  of  misery  in  (sternum. 

It  may  be  true,  for  aught  I  know,  that  Satan 
has  not  the  power  of  destruction  put  into  his 
hand,  and  that  he  cannot  take  away  the  life  of  a 
man :  and  it  seems  probable  to  be  so,  from  the 
story  of  Satan  and  Job,  when  Satan  appeared 
among  the  sons  of  God,  as  the  text  says,  Job,  i,.6. 
Now  when  God  gave  such  a  character  of  Job  to 
him,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  considered  his  ser 
vant  Job,  v,  8,  why  did  not  the  Devil  go  imme 
diately  and  exert  his  malice  against  the  good 
man  at  once,  to  let  his  Maker  see  what  would 
become  of  his  servant  Job  in  his  distress  ?  On  the 
contrary,  we  see  he  only  answers  by  showing  the 
reason  of  Job's  good  behaviour  ;  that  it  was  but 
common  gratitude  for  the  blessing  and  protection 
he  enjoyed,  v,  10,  and  pleading  that  if  his  estate 
was  taken  away,  and  he  was  exposed,  as  he 
(Satan)  was,  to  be  a  beggar  and  a  vagabond, 
going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  walking  up 
and  down  therein,  he  should  be  a  very  devil  too, 
like  himself,  and  curse  God  to  his  face. 

Upon  this,  the  text  says,  that  God  answered, 
v,  11,  "  Behold,  all  that  he  hath  is  in  thy  power." 
Now.  it  is  plain  here  that  God  gave  up  Job's 
wealth  and  estate,  nay,  his  family,  and  the  lives 
of  his  children  and  servants,  into  the  Devil's 
power;  and  accordingly,  like  a  true  merciless 
devil  as  he  is,  he  destroyed  them  all ;  he  moved 
the  Sabeans  to  fall  upon  the  oxen  and  the  asses, 
and  carry  them  off;  he  moved  the  Chaldeans  to 
fall  upon  the  camels  and  the  servants,  to  carry 
off  the  first,  and  murder  the  last ;  he  made  light 
ning  flash  upon  the  poor  sheep  and  kill  them  all ; 
and  he  blowed  his  house  down  upon  his  poor 
children,  and  buried  them  all  in  the  ruins. 

Now  here  is  (1.)  a  specimen  of  Satan's  good 
will  to  mankind,  and  what  havoc  the  Devil  would 
make  in  the  world,  if  he  might ;  and  here  is  a 
testimony  too,  that  he  could  not  do  this  without 
leave ;  so  that  I  cannot  but  be  of  the  opinion 
he  has  some  limitations,  some  bounds  set  to  his 
natural  fury  ;  .1  certain  number  of  links  in  his 


chain  which  he  cannot  exceed,  or,  in  a  word,  that 
he  cannot  go  a  foot  beyond  his  tether. 

The  same  kind  of  evidence  we  have  in  the 
gospel,  Matt,  viii,  31,  where  Satan  could  not  so 
much  as  possess  the  filthiest  and  meanest  of  all 
creatures,  the  swine,  till  he  had  asked  leave  ;  and 
that  still,  to  show  his  good  will,  as  soon  as  he 
had  gotten  leave,  he  hurried  them  all  into  the  sea 
and  choked  them  ;  these,  I  say,  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  not  willing  to  say,  the  Devil  is 
not  restrained  in  power  :  but  on  the  other  side, 
we  are  told  of  so  many  mischievous  things  the 
Devil  has  done  in  the  world,  by  virtue  of  his 
dominion  over  the  elements,  and  by  other  testi 
monies  of  his  power,  that  I  do  not  know  what  tc 
think  of  it;  though,  upon  the  whole,  the  first  is 
the  safest  opinion  ;  for,  if  we  should  believe  the 
last,  we  might,  for  aught  I  know,  be  brought,  like 
the  American  Indians,  to  worship  him  at  last,  that 
he  may  do  us  no  harm. 

And  now  I  have  named  those  people  in  Ame 
rica,  I  confess  it  would  go  a  great  way  in  favour 
of  Satan's  generosity,  as  well  as  in  testimony  of 
his  power,  if  we  might  believe  all  the  accounts, 
which  indeed  authors  are  pretty  well  agreed  in 
the  truth  of,  namely,  of  the  mischiefs  the  Devil 
does  in  those  countries  where  his  dominion  seems 
to  be  established  ;  how  he  uses  them  when  they 
deny  him  the  homage  he  claims  of  them  as  his 
due ;  what  havoc  and  combustion  he  makes  among 
them ;  and  how  beneficent  he  is  (or  at  least  nega 
tive  in  his  mischiefs)  when  they  appease  him  by 
their  hellish  sacrifices. 

Likewise  we  see  a  test  of  his  wicked  subtilty 
in  his  management  of  those  dark  nations,  when 
he  was  more  immediately  worshipped  by  them  ; 
namely,  the  making  them  believe  that  all  their 
good  weather,  rains,  dues,  and  kind  influences 
upon  the  earth,  to  make  it  fruitful,  was  from  him ; 
whereas  they  really  were  the  common  blessings 
of  a  higher  hand,  and  came  not  from  him,  the 
Devil,  but  from  him  that  made  the  Devil,  and 
made  him  a  devil  or  fallen  angel  by  his  curse. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  method  the  Devil  took 
with  the  first  of  mankind ;  it  is  plain  the  policy 
of  Hell  was  right,  though  the  execution  of  the 
resolves  they  took  did  not  fully  answer  their  end 
neither  ;  for  Satan,  fastening  upon  poor,  proud, 
ridiculous  mother  Eve,  as  I  have  said  before, 
made  presently  a  true  judgment  of  her  capacities, 
and  of  her  temper ;  took  her  by  the  right  handle, 
and  soothing  her  vanity  (which  is  to  this  day  the 
softest  place  in  the  head  of  all  the  sex)  wheedled 
her  out  of  her  senses,  by  praising  her  beauty,  and 
promising  to  make  her  a  goddess. 

The  foolish  woman  yielded  presently,  and  that 
we  are  told  is  the  reason  why  the  same  method 
so  strangely  takes  with  all  her  posterity,  viz.,  that 
you  are  sure  to  prevail  with  them,  if  you  can  but 
once  persuade  them  that  you  believe  they  are 
witty  and  handsome ;  for  the  Devil,  you  may 
observe,  never  quits  any  hold  he  gets,  and  having 
once  found  a  way  into  the  heart,  always  takes 
care  to  keep  the  door  open,  that  any  of  his  agents 
may  enter  after  him  without  any  more  difficulty. 
Hence  the  same  argument,  especially  the  last, 
has  so  bewitching  an  influence  on  the  sex,  that 
they  rarely  deny  you  anything,  after  they  are 
but  weak  enough  and  vain  enough  to  accept  of 
the  praises  you  offer  them  on  that  head  ;  on  the 
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other  hand,  you  are  sure  they  never  forgive  you 
the  unpardonable  crime  of  saying  they  are  ugly 
or  disagreeable.  It  is  suggested  that  the  first 
method  the  Devil  took  to  insinuate  all  those  fine 
things  into  Eve's  giddy  head,  was  by  creeping 
close  to  her  one  night,  when  she  was  asleep,  and 
laying  his  mouth  to  her  ear,  whispering  ail  the 
fine  things  to  her,  which  he  knew  would  set  her 
fancy  a  tip-toe,  and  so  made  her  receive  them 
involuntarily  into  her  mind  ;  knowing  well  enough 
that  when  she  had  formed  such  ideas  in  her  soul, 
however  they  came  there,  she  would  never  be 
quiet  till  she  had  worked  them  up  to  some  extra 
ordinary  thing  or  other. 

It  was  evident  what  the  Devil  aimed  at,  namely, 
that  she  should  break  in  upon  the  command  of 
God,  and  so  having  corrupted  herself,  bring  the 
i'ur.-:e  upon  herself  and  all  her  race,  as  God  had 
threatened ;  but  why  the  pride  of  Eve  should  be 
so  easily  tickled  by  the  notion  of  her  exquisite 
beauty,  when  there  then  was  no  prospect  of  the 
use  or  want  of  those  charms  ;  that,  indeed,  makes 
a  kind  of  difficulty  here,  which  the  learned  have 
not  determined.  For, — 

1.  If  she  had  been  as  ugly  as  the  Devil,  she 
had  nobody  to  rival  her,  so  that  she  need  not 
fear  Adam  should  leave  her  and  get  another 
mistress. 

2.  If  she  had  been  bright  and  beautiful  as  an 
angel,  she  had  no  other  admirer  but  poor  Adam, 
and  he  could  have  no  room  to  be  jealous  of  her, 
or  afraid  she  should  cuckold  him ;   so  that,  in 
short,  Eve  had  no  such  occasion  for  her  beauty, 
nor  could  she  make  any  use  of  it,  either  to  a  bad 
purpose  or  to  a  good,  and  therefore  I  believe  the 
Devil,  who  is  too  cunning  to  do  anything  that 
signifies  nothing,  rather  tempted  her  by  the  hope 
of  increasing  her  wit  than  her  beauty. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  method  of  Satan's 
tempting  her,  viz.,  by  whispering  to  her  in  her 
sleep ;  it  was  a  cunning  trick,  that  is  the  truth  of 
it,  and  by  that  means  he  certainly  set  her  head  a 
madding  after  deism  and  to  be  made  a  goddess, 
and  then  backed  it  by  that  subtle  talk  he  had  with 
her  afterwards. 

I  am  the  more  particular  upon  this  part,  be 
cause,  however  the  Devil  may  have  been  the  first 
that  ever  practised  it,  yet  I  can  assure  him  the 
experiment  has  been  tried  upon  many  a  woman 
since,  to  the  wheedling  her  out  of  her  modesty, 
as  well  as  her  simplicity  ;  and  the  cunning  men 
tell  us  still,  that,  if  you  can  come  at  a  woman 
when  she  is  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  whisper  to  her 
close  to  her  ear,  she  will  certainly  dream  of  the 
thing  you  say  to  her,  and  so  will  a  man  too. 

Well,  be  this  so  to  her  race  or  not,  it  was,  it 
seems,  so  to  her;  for  she  waked  with  her  head 
filled  with  pleasing  ideas,  and  as  some  will  have 
if,  unlawful  desires ;  such  as,  to  be  sure,  she  never 
hud  entertained  before.  These  are  supposed  to 
be  fatally  infused  in  her  dream,  and  suggested  to 
her  waking  soul,  when  the  organ  ear  which  con 
veyed  them  was  dozod  and  insensible :  strange 
fate  of  sleeping  in  Paradise !  that  whereas  we 
have  notice  but  of  two  sleeps  there,  that  in  one 
a  woman  should  go  out  of  him,  and  in  the  other, 
the  Devil  should  come  into  her. 

Certainly,  when  Satan  first  made  the  attempt 
upon  Eve,  he  did  not  think  he  should  have  so 
easily  conquered  her,  or  have  brought  his  busi- 


ness  about  so  soon  ;  the  Devil  himself  could  not 
e  imagined  she  should  have  been  so  soon 
3rought  to  forget  the  command  given,  or  at  least 
who  gave  it,  and  have  ventured  to  transgress 
against  him,  and  made  her  forget  that  God  had 
told  her  it  should  be  death  to  her  to  touch  it ; 
and,  above  all,  that  she  should  aspire  to  be  as 
wise  as  him,  who  was  so  ignorant  before,  as  to 
jelieve  it  was  for  fear  of  her  being  like  himself 
that  he  had  forbid  it  her. 

Well  might  she  be  said  to  be  the  wenker 
vessel,  though  Adam  himself  had  little  enough 
to  say  for  his  being  the  stronger  of  the  two,  when 
tie  was  over-persuaded  (if  it  were  done  by  per 
suasion)  by  his  wife  to  do  the  same  thing. 

And  mark  how  wise  they  were  after  they  had 
eaten,  and  what  fools  they  both  acted  like,  even 
to  one  another;  nay,  even  all  the  knowledge  they 
attained  to  by  it  wa«,  for  aught  I  see,  only  to 
(now  that  they  were  fools,  and  to  be  sensible 
3oth  of  sin  and  shame  ;  and  see  how  simply  they 
acted,  I  say,  upon  their  having  committed  the 
crime  and  being  detected  in  it. 

"  View  them  to-day  conversing  with  their  God, 
His  image  both  enjoy'd  and  understood, 
To-morrow  skulking  with  a  sordid  flight, 
Among  the  bushes  from  the  Infinite, 
As  if  that  power  was  blind  which  gave  them  sight ; 
With  senseless  labour  tagging  fig-leaf  vests, 
To  hide  their  bodies  from  the  sight  of  beasts. 

"  Hark!  how  the  fool  pleads  faint,  for  forfeit  life, 
First  he  reproaches  Heaven,  and  then  his  wife : 
The  woman  which  thou  gav'st,  as  if  the  gift 
Could  rob  him  of  the  little  reason  left, 
A  weak  pretence  to  shift  his  early  crime, 
As  if  accusing  her  would  excuse  him ; 
But  thus  encroaching  crime  dethrones  the  sense, 
And  intercepts  the  heavenly  influence, 
Debauches  reason,  makes  the  man  a  fool, 
And  turns  his  active  light  to  ridicule." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  unaccountable 
degeneracy,  even  of  their  common  reasoning, 
which  Adam  and  Eve  both  fell  into  upon  the  first 
committing  the  offence  of  taking  the  forbidden 
fruit.  If  that  was  their  being  made  as  gods,  it 
made  but  a  poor  appearance  in  its  first  coming, 
to  hide  their  nakedness  when  there  was  nobody 
to  see  them,  and  cover  themselves  among  the 
bushes  from  their  Maker ;  but  thus  it  was,  and 
this  the  Devil  had  brought  them  to,  and  well 
might  he,  and  all  the  clan  of  Hell,  as  Mr  Milton 
brings  them  in,  laugh  and  triumph  over  the  man 
after  the  blow  was  given,  as  having  so  egregiouslv 
abused  and  deluded  them  both. 

Hut  here,  to  be  sure,  began  the  Devil's  new 
kingdom ;  as  he  had  now  seduced  the  two  first 
creatures,  he  was  pretty  sure  of  success  upon  all 
the  race,  and  therefore  prepared  to  attack  them 
also  as  soon  as  they  came  on  ;  nor  was  their  in 
creasing  multitude  any  discouragement  to  his 
attempt,  but  just  the  contrary  ;  for  he  had  agents 
enough  to  employ,  if  every  man  and  woman  that 
should  be  born  was  to  want  a  Devil  to  wait  upon 
them,  separately  and  singly  to  seduce  them ; 
whereas  some  whole  nations  have  been  such  wil 
ling  subjects  to  him,  that  one  of  his  seraphic  imps 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  been  enough  to 
guide  a  whole  country  ;  the  people  being  entirely 
subjected  to  his  government  for  many  ages  ;  as 
in  America,  for  example,  where  some  will  have 
it  that  he  conveyed  the  first  inhabitants,  ut  least 
if  he  did  not,  we  do  not  well  know  who  did,  or 
how  they  got  thither. 
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And  how  came  all  the  communication  to  be  so 
entirely  cut  off  between  the  nations  of  Europe 
;md  Africa,  from  whence  America  must  certainly 
have  been  peopled,  or  else  the  Devil  must  have 
done  it  indeed?  I  say,  how  came  the  communi 
cation  to  be  so  entirely  cut  off  between  them, 
that  except  the  time,  whenever  it  was,  that 
people  did  at  first  reach  from  one  to  the  other, 
none  ever  came  back  to  give  their  friends  any 
account  of  their  success,  or  invite  them  to  fol 
low?  Nor  did  they  hear  of  one  another  after 
wards,  as  we  have  reason  to  think.  Did  Satan 
politically  keep  them  thus  asunder,  lest  news  from 
Heaven  should  reach  them,  and  so  they  should 
be  recovered  out  of  his  government?  We  cannot 
tell  how  to  give  any  other  rational  account  of  it, 
that  a  nation,  nay,  a  quarter  of  the  world,  or  as 
some  will  have  it  be,  half  the  globe,  should  be 
peopled  from  Europe  or  Africa,  or  both,  and 
nobody  ever  go  after  them,  or  come  back  from 
them  in  above  three  thousand  years  after. 

Nay,  that  those  countries  should  be  peopled 
when  there  was  no  navigation  in  use  in  these 
parts  of  the  world,  no  ships  made  that  could 
carry  provisions  enough  to  support  the  people 
that  sailed  in  them,  but  that  they  must  have  been 
starved  to  death  before  they  could  reach  the 
shore  of  America;  the  ferry  from  Europe  or 
Africa,  in  any  part  (which  we  have  known  navi 
gation  to  be  practised  in)  being  at  least  1,000 
miles,  and  in  most  places  much  more. 

But  as  to  the  Americans,  let  the  Devil  and 
they  alone  to  account  for  their  coming  thither, 
this  we  are  certain  of,  that  we  knew  nothing  of 
them  for  many  hundred  years;  and  when  we 
did,  when  the  discovery  was  made,  they  that 
went  from  hence  found  Satan  in  a  full  and  quiet 
possession  of  them,  ruling  them  with  an  arbitrary 
government  particular  to  himself.  He  had  led 
them  into  a  blind  subjection  to  himself,  nay, 
I  might  call  it  devotion  (for  it  was  all  of  religion 
that  was  to  be  found  among  them),  worshipping 
horrible  idols  in  his  name,  to  whom  he  directed 
human  sacrifices  continually  to  be  made  till  he 
deluged  the  country  with  blood,  and  ripened 
them  up  for  the  destruction  that  followed,  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  he  knew  would 
hurry  them  all  out  of  the  world  as  fast  he  (the 
Devil)  himself  could  desire  of  them. 

But  to  go  back  a  little  to  the  original  of  things, 
it  is  evident  that  Satan  has  made  a  much  better 
market  of  mankind,  by  thus  subtilly  attacking 
them,  and  bringing  them  to  break  with  their 
Maker,  as  he  had  done  before  them,  than  he 
could  have  done  by  fulminating  upon  them  at 
first,  and  sending  them  all  out  of  the  world  at 
once ;  for  now  he  has  peopled  his  own  dominions 
with  them,  and  though  a  remnant  are  snatched, 
as  it  were,  out  of  his  clutches,  by  the  agency  of 
invincible  grace,  of  which  I  am  not  to  discourse  in 
this  place;  yet  this  may  be  said  of  the  Devil, 
without  offence,  that  he  has,  in  some  sense,  car 
ried  his  point,  and,  as  it  were,  forced  his  Maker 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  part  of  mankind,  and  the 
least  part  too,  instead  of  the  great  glory  he  would 
have  brought  to  himself  by  keeping  them  all  in 
his  service. 

Mr  Milton,  as  I  have  noted  above,  brings  in 
the  Devil  and  all  Hell  with  him,  making  a  feu  de 
joie  for  the  victory  Satan  obtained  over  one  silly 


woman ;  indeed  it  was  a  piece  of  success  greater 
in  its  consequence  than  in  the  immediate  appear- 
jance ;  nor  was  the  conquest  so  complete  as  Satan 
himself  imagined  to  make,  since  the  promise  of  a 
redemption  out  of  his  hands,  which  was  imme 
diately  made  to  the  man,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  believing  posterity,  was  a  great  disappoint 
ment  to  Satan,  and,  as  it  were,  snatched  the  best 
part  of  his  victory  out  of  his  hands. 

It  is  certain  the  devils  knew  what  the  mean 
ing  of  that  promise  was,  and  who  was  to  be  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  namely,  the  incarnate  son  of 
God,  and  that  it  was  a  second  blow  to  the  whole 
infernal  body ;  but  as  if  they  had  resolved  to  let 
that  alone,  Satan  went  on  with  his  business  ;  and 
as  he  had  introduced  crime  into  the  common 
parent  of  mankind,  and  thereby  secured  the 
contamination  of  blood,  and  the  descent  or  pro 
pagation  of  the  corrupt  seed,  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  assist  nature  in  time  to  come,  to  carry 
on  its  own  rebellion,  and  act  itself  in  the  breast 
of  Eve's  tainted  posterity ;  and  that  indeed  has 
been  the  Devil's  business  ever  since  his  first  vic 
tory  upon  the  kind  to  this  day. 

His  success  in  this  part  has  been  such,  that  we 
sec  upon  innumerable  occasions  a  general  defec 
tion  has  followed  ;  a  kind  of  a  taint  upon  nature, 
call  it  what  you  will,  a  blast  upon  the  race  of 
mankind  ;  and  were  it  not  for  one  thing,  he  had 
ruined  the  whole  family ;  I  say,  were  it  not  for 
one  thing,  namely,  a  selected  company  or  number, 
which  his  Maker  has  resolved  he  shall  not  be 
able  to  corrupt,  or  if  he  does,  the  sending  the 
promised  seed  shall  recover  back  again  from  him, 
by  the  power  of  irresistible  grace;  which  number, 
thus  selected  or  elected,  call  it  which  you  will, 
are  still  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  Heaven, 
which  Satan's  defection  left  open ;  and  what  was 
before  filled  up  with  created  seraphs,  is  now  to 
be  restored  by  recovered  saints,  by  whom  infi 
nite  glory  is  to  accrue  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Redeemer. 

This  glorious  establishment  has  robbed  Satan 
of  all  the  joy  of  his  victory,  and  left  him  just 
where  he  was,  defeated  and  disappointed ;  nor 
does  the  possession  of  all  the  myriads  of  the  sons 
of  perdition,  who  yet,  some  are  of  the  opinion, 
will  be  snatched  from  him  too  at  last ;  I  say,  the 
possession  of  all  these  makes  no  amends  to  him, 
for  he  is  such  a  devil  in  his  nature,  that  the  envy 
at  those  he  cannot  seduce,  eats  out  all  the  satis 
faction  of  the  mischief  he  has  done  in  seducing  all 
the  rest  ;  but  I  must  not  preach,  so  I  return  to 
things  as  much  needful  to  know,  though  less* 
solemn. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SATAN  IN  CARRYING  ON  HIS 
CONQUEST  OVER  MANKIND,  FROM  THE  FALL  OF 
EVE  TO  THE  DELUGE. 

I  DOUBT,  if  the  Devil  was  asked  the  question 
plainly,  he  would  confess  that,  after  he  had  con 
quered  Eve  by  his  own  wicked  contrivance,  and 
then  by  her  assistance  had  brought  Adam  too 
(like  a  fool  as  he  was)  into  the  same  gulf  of 
misery,  he  thought  he  had  done  his  work,  com 
passed  the  whole  race,  that  they  were  now  his 
i  own,  and  that  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  grand 
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design  of  their  creation,  namely,  of  peopling 
Heaven  with  a  new  angelic  race  of  souls,  who, 
when  glorified,  should  make  up  the  defection  of 
the  host  of  Hell,  that  had  been  expunged  by  their 
crime ;  in  a  word,  that  he  had  gotten  a  better 
conquest  than  if  he  had  destroyed  them  all. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  conquest  he  found  a 
check  put  to  the  advantages  he  expected  to  reap 
from  his  victory  by  the  immediate  promise  of 
grace  to  a  part  of  the  posterity  of  Adam,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  fall,  were  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Messiah,  and  snatched  out  of  his  (Satan's) 
hands,  and  over  whom  he  could  make  no  final 
conquest;  so  that  his  power  met  with  a  new 
limitation,  and  that  such  as  indeed  fully  disap 
pointed  him  in  the  main  thing  he  aimed  at,  viz., 
preventing  the  beatitudes  of  mankind,  which  were 
thus  secured ;  (and  what  if  the  numbers  of  man 
kind  were  upon  this  account  increased  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  selected  number  should,  by 
length  of  time,  amount  to  just  as  many  as  the 
whole  race,  had  they  not  fallen,  would  have 
amounted  to  in  all  ?)  And  thus,  indeed,  the 
world  may  be  said  to  be  upheld  and  continued 
for  the  sake  of  those  few,  since,  till  their  number 
can  be  completed,  the  creation  cannot  fall,  any 
more  than,  that  without  them,  or  but  for  them, 
it  would  not  have  stood. 

But  leaving  this  speculation,  and  not  having 
inquired  of  Satan  what  he  has  to  say  on  that  sub 
ject,  let  us  go  back  to  the  antediluvian  world. 
The  Devil,  to  be  sure,  gained  his  point  upon  Eve, 
and  in  her  upon  all  her  race :  he  drew  her  into 
sin  ;  got  her  turned  out  of  Paradise,  and  the  man 
with  her.  The  next  thing  was  to  go  to  work 
with  her  posterity,  and  particularly  with  her  two 
sons,  Cain  and  Abel. 

Adam  having,  notwithstanding  his  fall,  re 
pented  very  sincerely  of  his  sin,  received  the 
promise  of  redemption  and  pardon  with  an 
humble  but  believing  heart.  Charity  bids  us 
suppose  that  he  led  a  very  religious  and  sober 
life  ever  after,  and  especially  in  the  first  part  of 
his  time,  that  he  brought  up  his  children  very 
soberly,  and  gave  them  all  the  necessary  advan 
tages  of  a  religious  education,  and  a  good  intro 
duction  into  the  world,  that  he  was  capable  of; 
and  that  Eve  likewise  assisted  to  both  in  her 
place  and  degree. 

Their  two  eldest  sons,  Cain  and  Abel,  the  one 
heir  apparent  to  the  patriarchal  empire,  and  the 
other  heir  presumptive,  I  suppose  also,  lived  very 
sober  and  religious  lives ;  and  as  the  principles 
of  natural  religion  dictated  a  homage  and  subjec 
tion  due  to  the  Almighty  Maker,  as  an  acknow 
ledgment  of  his  mercies  and  a  recognition  of  their 
obedience  ;  so  the  received  usage  of  religion  dic 
tating  at  that  time  that  this  homage  was  to  be 
paid  by  a  sacrifice,  they  either  of  them  brought  a 
free-will  offering  to  be  dedicated  to  God  respec 
tively  for  themselves  and  families. 

How  it  was,  and  for  what  reason  that  God  had 
respect  to  the  offering  of  Abel,  which  the  learned 
say,  was  a  lamb  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and 
did  not  give  any  testimony  of  the  like  respect  to 
Ciu'n  and  his  ottering,  which  was  of  the  first  fruits 
of  the  earth,  the  offerings  being  equally  suited  to 
the  respective  employment  of  the  men,  that  is 
not  my  present  business ;  but  this,  we  find,  made 
heart-burnings,  and  raised  envy  and  jealousy  in 


the  mind  of  Cain  ;  and  at  that  door  the  Devil 
immediately  entered ;  for  he,  who  from  the 
beginning  was  very  diligent  in  his  way,  never 
slipped  any  opportunity  or  missed  any  ad  van* 
tages  that  the  circumstances  of  mankind  offered 
him  to  do  mischief. 

What  shape  or  appearance  the  Devil  took  up 
to  enter  into  a  conversation  with  Cain  upon  the 
subject,  that  authors  do  not  take  upon  them  to 
determine ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  he  per- 
sonated  some  of  Cain's  sons  or  grandsons  to 
begin  the  discourse,  who  attacked  their  father, 
or  perhaps  grandfather,  upon  this  occasion,  in  the 
following  manner,  or  to  that  purpose. 

D.  Sir,  I  perceive  your  majesty  (for  the  first 
race  were  certainly  all  monarchs  as  great  as 
kings,  to  their  immediate  posterity)  to  be  greatly 
disturbed  of  late,  your  countenance  is  changed, 
your  noble  cheerfulness  (the  glories  of  your  face) 
are  strangely  sunk  and  gone,  and  you  are  not 
the  num  you  used  to  be  ;  please  your  majesty  to 
communicate  your  griefs  to  us  your  children, 
you  may  be  sure  that,  if  it  be  possible,  we  would 
procure  you  relief  and  restore  your  delights,  the 
loss  of  which,  if  thug  you  go  on  to  subject  your 
self  to  too  much  melancholy,  will  be  very  hurtful 
to  you,  and  in  the  end  destroy  you. 

Cain.  It  is  very  kind,  my  dear  children,  to 
show  jour  respect  thus  to  your  true  progenitor, 
and  to  offer  your  assistance.  I  confess,  as  you 
say,  my  mind  is  oppressed  and  displeased ;  but 
though  it  is  very  heavy,  yet  I  know  not  which 
way  to  look  for  relief,  for  the  distemper  is  above 
our  reach,  no  cure  can  be  found  for  it  on  earth. 

J).  Do  not  say  so,  sir ;  there  can  be  no  disease 
sure  on  earth  but  may  be  cured  on  earth ;  if  it 
be  a  mental  evil,  we  have  heard  that  your  great 
ancestor,  the  first  father  of  us  all,  who  lives  still 
on  the  great  western  plains  towards  the  sea,  is 
the  oracle  to  which  all  his  children  fly  for  direc 
tion  in  such  cases  as  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  mankind ;  please  you 
to  give  leave,  we  will  take  a  journey  to  him,  and 
representing  your  case  to  him,  we  will  hear  his 
advice,  and' bring  it  to  you  with  all  speed,  for  the 
ease  of  your  mind. 

Cain.  I  know  not  whether  he  can  reach  my 
case  or  no. 

D.  Doubtless  he  may,  and  if  not,  the  labour  of 
our  journey  is  nothing  when  placed  in  compe 
tition  with  the  ease  of  your  mind ;  it  is  but  a  few 
days'  travel  lost,  and  you  will  not  be  the  worse  if 
we  fail  of  the  desired  success. 

Cain.  The  offer  is  filial,  and  I  accept  your 
affectionate  concern  for  me  with  a  just  sense  of 
an  obliged  parent ;  go  then,  and  my  blessing  be 
upon  you  ;  but,  alas !  why  do  I  bless  ?  can  he 
bless  whom  God  has  not  blessed  ? 

1).  O  !  sir,  do  not  say  so,  has  not  God  blessed 
you  ?  are  you  not  the  second  sovereign  of  the 
earth  ?  and  does  he  not  converse  with  you  face 
to  face  ?  are  not  you  the  oracle  to  all  your 
"rowing  posterity,  and  next  after  his  sovereign 
imperial  majesty  lord  Adam,  patriarch  of  the 
world  ? 

Cain.  But  has  not  God  rejected  me,  and  re 
fused  to  converse  any  more  with  me,  while  he 
daily  favours  and  countenances  my  younger  bro 
ther  Abel,  as  if  he  resolved  to  set  him  up  to  rule 
over  me  ? 
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D.  No,  sir,  that  cannot  be ;  you  cannot  be 
disturbed  at  sach  a  thing :  is  not  the  right  of 
sovereignty  yours  by  primogeniture  ?  Can  God 
himself  take  that  away  when  it  is  once  given  ? 
are  not  you  lord  Adam's  eldest  son  ?  are  you  not 
the  firstborn  glory  of  the  creation  ?  and  does  not 
the .  government  descend  to  you  by  the  divine 
right  of  birth  and  blood  ? 

Cain.  But  what  does  all  that  signify  to  me, 
while  God  appears  to  favour  and  caress  my 
younger  brother,  and  to  shine  upon  him,  while  a 
black  dejection  and  token  of  displeasure  sur 
rounds  me  every  day,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
me  as  he  used  to  do  ? 

D.  And  what  need  your  majesty  be  concerned 
at  that,  if  it  be  so  ?  If  he  does  not  appear  pleased, 
you  have  the  whole  world  to  enjoy  yourself  in, 
and  all  your  numerous  and  rising  posterity  adore 
and  honour  you  ;  what  need  those  remote  things 
be  any  disturbance  to  you  ? 

Cain.  How  !  my  children,  not  the  favour  of 
God  be  valued  !  Yes,  yes,  in  his  favour  is  life  ; 
what  can  all  the  world  avail  without  the  smiles 
and  countenance  of  him  that  made  it  ? 

D.  Doubtless,  sir,  he  that  made  the  world 
and  placed  you  at  the  head  of  it  all,  to  govern 
and  direct  it,  has  made  it  agreeable,  and  it  is  able 
to  give  you  a  full  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  ii 
you  please  to  consider  it  well,  though  you  were 
never  to  converse  with  him.  all  the  while  you  live 
in  it. 

Cain.  You  are  quite  wrong  there,  my  children 
quite  wrong. 

D.  But  do  you  not,  great  sir,  see  all  your 
children  as  well  as  us  rejoicing  in  the  plenty  o 
all  things,  and  are  they  not  completely  happy 
and  yet  they  know  little  of  this  great  God  ?  He 
seldom  converses  among  us,  we  hear  of  him 
indeed  by  your  sage  advices,  and  we  bring  our 
offerings  to  you  for  him,  as  you  direct,  and  when 
that  is  done,  we  enjoy  whatever  our  hearts  de 
sire  ;  and  so  doubtless  may  you  in  an  abundant 
manner,  if  you  please. 

Cain.  But  your  felicity  is  wrong  placed  then 
or  you  suppose  that  God  is  pleased  and  satisfied 
in  that  your  offerings  are  brought  to  me ;  bu 
what  would  you  say,  if  you  knew  that  God  i 
displeased?  that  he  does  not  accept  your  offer 
ings  ?  that  when  I  sacrificed  to  him  in  behalf  o 
you  all,  he  rejected  my  offerings,  though 
brought  a  princely  gift,  being  of  the  finest  of  th 
wheat,  the  choicest  and  earliest  fruits,  and  th 
sweetest  of  the  oil,  an  offering  suited  to  th 
giver  of  them  all  ? 

Z>.  But  if  you  offered  them,  sir,  how  are  you 
sure  they  were  not  accepted  ? 

Cain.  Yes,  yes,  I  am  sure  ;  did  not  my  brothe 
Abel  offer  at  the  same  time  a  lamb  of  his  flock 
for  he,  you  know,  delights  in  cattle,  and  cover 
the  mountains  with  his  herds  ?    Over  him,  all  the 
while   he   was   sacrificing,   a  bright    emanation 
shone   cheering    and    enlivening ;    a  pledge   o 
favour,  and  light  ambient  flames  played  hovering 
in  the  lower  air,  as  if  attending  his  sacrifice 
and  when  ready  prepared,  immediately  descendec 
and   burnt   up   the   flesh,   a  sweet    odoriferous 
savour  ascending  to  him,  who  thus  testified  his 
acceptance ;    whereas,   over    my  head   a  black 
cloud,  misty,  and  distilling  vapour,  hung  drip 
ping  upon  the  humble  altar  I  had  raised,  and 


wetting  the  finest  and  choicest  things  I  had  pre- 

>ared,   spoiled  and  defaced  them ;    the  wood, 

unapt  to  burn  by  the  moisture  which  fell,  scarce 

eceived  the  fire  I  brought   to  kindle  it,   and 

even  then,  rather  smothered  and  choaked  than 

iindlcd  into  a  flame ;  in  a  word,  it  went  quite 

iut,  without  consuming  what  was  brought  to  be 

iffercd  up. 

D.  Let  not  our  truly  reverenced  lord  and 
ather  be  disquieted  at  all  this ;  if  he  accepts  not 
what  you  bring,  you  are  discharged  of  the  debt, 
and  need  bring  no  more,  nor  have  the  trouble 
f  such  laboured  collections  of  rarities  any  more ; 
when  he  thinks  fit  to  require  it  again,  you  will 
lave  notice,  no  question,  and  then,  it  being 
called  for,  will  be  accepted,  or  else  why  should  it 
be  required. 

Cain.  That  may  indeed  be  the  case,  nor  do  I 
;hink  of  attempting  any  more  to  bring  an  offer- 
ng,  for  I  rather  take  it  that  I  am  forbidden  for 
the  present;  but  then,  what  is  it  that  my 
younger  brother  triumphs  in?  and  how  am  I 
insulted,  in  that  he  and  his  house  are  all  joy  and 
triumph,  as  if  they  had  some  great  advantage 
over  me,  in  that  their  offering  was  accepted  when 
mine  was  not? 

D.  Does  he  triumph  over  your  majesty,  our 
lord  and  sovereign?  Give  us  but  your  order, 
and  we  will  go  and  pull  him  and  all  his  genera 
tion  in  pieces  ;  for  to  triumph  over  you  who  are 
his  elder  brother,  is  a  horrid  rebellion  and  trea 
son,  and  be  ought  to  be  expelled  the  society  of 
mankind. 

Cain.  I  think  so  too,  indeed ;  however,  my  dear 
children  and  faithful  subjects,  though  I  accept 
your  offer  of  duty  and  service,  yet  I  will  con 
sider  very  well  before  I  take  up  arms  against 
my  brother ;  besides,  our  sovereign  father  and 
patriarchal  lord,  Adam,  being  yet  alive,  it  is 
not  in  my  right  to  act  offensively  without  his 
command. 

D.  We  are  ready  therefore  to  carry  your 
petition  to  him,  and  doubt  not  to  obtain  his 
licence,  and  commission  too,  to  empower  you  to 
do  yourself  justice  upon  your  younger  brother  ; 
who,  being  your  vassal,  or  at  least  inferior,  as  he 
is  junior  in  birth,  insults  you  upon  the  fancied 
opinion  of  having  a  larger  share  in  the  divine 
favour,  and  receiving  a  blessing  on  his  sacrifices, 
on  pretence  of  the  same  favour  being  denied 
you. 

Cain.  I  am  content ;  go,  then,  and  give  a  just 
account  of  the  state  of  our  affairs. 

D.  We  shall  soon  return  with  the  agreeable 
answer ;  let  not  our  lord  and  father  continue  sad 
and  dejected,  but  depend  upon  a  speedy  relief, 
by  the  assistance  of  thy  numerous  issue,  all 
devoted  to  thy  interest  and  felicity. 

Cain.  My  blessing  be  with  you  in  your  way, 
and  give  you  a  favourable  reception  at  the  vene 
rable  tent  of  our  universal  lord  and  father. 

Note. — Here  the  cursed  race  being  fully  given 
up  to  the  direction  of  the  evil  spirit,  which  so  early 
possessed  them,  and  swelling  with  rage  at  the 
innocent  Abel  and  his  whole  family,  they  resolved 
upon  forming  a  most  wicked  and  detestable  lie, 
to  bring  about  the  advice  which  they  had  already 
given  their  father  Cain  a  touch  of;  and  to  pre 
tend  that  Adam,  being  justly  provoked  at  the 
lundutiful  behaviour  of  Abel,  had  given  Cain  a 
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commission  to  chastise  him,  and  by  force  to  cut 
him  off  and  all  his  family,  as  guilty  of  rebellion 
uilil  pride. 

Filled  with  this  mischievous  and  bloody  reso 
lution,  they  came  back  to  their  father  Cain, 
after  staying  a  few  days,  such  as  were  sufficient 
to  make  Cain  believe  they  had  been  at  the  spa 
cious  plains  where  Adam  dwelt ;  the  same  which 
are  now  called  the  blessed  valleys,  or  the  plains 
of  Mecca,  in  Arabia  Felix,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

Note  here  also,  that  Cain,  having  received  a 
wicked  hint  from  these  men,  his  children  and 
subjects,  as  before,  intimating  that  Abel  had 
broken  the  laws  of  primogeniture  in  his  beha 
viour  towards  him  (Cain),  and  that  he  might  be 
justly  punished  for  it,  Satan,  that  cunning 
manager  of  all  our  wayward  passions,  fanned  the 
fire  of  envy  and  jealousy  with  his  utmost  skill  all 
the  while  his  other  agents  were  absent,  and  by 
the  time  they  came  back  had  blown  it  up  into 
such  a  heat  of  fury  and  rage  that  it  wanted 
nothing  but  air  to  make  it  burn  out,  as  it  soon 
afterwards  did,  in  a  furious  flame  of  wrath  and 
revenge,  even  to  blood  and  destruction. 

Just  in  the  very  critical  moment,  while  things 
stood  thus  with  Cain,  Satan  brings  in  his  wicked 
instruments,  as  if  just  arrived  with  the  return  of 
his  message  from  Adam,  at  whose  court  they  had 
been  for  orders  ;  and  thus  they,  that  is  the  Devil 
assuming  to  speak  by  them,  approach  their  father 
with  an  air  of  solemn  but  cheerful  satisfaction  at 
the  success  of  their  embassy. 

1).  Hai!,  sovereign,  reverend,  patriarchal  lord  1 
we  come  with  joy  to  render  thee  an  account  of 
the  success  of  our  message. 

Cain.  Have  you  then  seen  the  venerable  tents 
where  dwell  the  heaven-born,  the  angelic  pair,  to 
whom  all  human  reverence  highly  due,  is  and 
ouirht  always  to  be  humbly  paid? 

D.  We  have. 

Cain.  Did  you,  together  with  my  grand  re 
quest,  a  just,  a  humble  homage  for  me  pay,  to  the 
great  sire  and  mother  of  mankind  ? 

D.  We  did. 

Cain.  Did  you  in  humble  language  represent 
the  griefs  and  anguish  which  oppress  my  soul  ? 

1).  We  did,  and  back  their  blessing  to  thee 
bring. 

Cain.  I  hope  with  humblest  signs  of  filial  duty 
you  took  it  for  me  on  your  bending  knees? 

D.  We  did,  and  had  our  share  ;  the  patriarch 
lifting  his  hands  to  Heaven  expressed  his  joy  to 
see  his  spreading  race,  and  blessed  us  all. 

Cain.  Did  you  my  solemn  message  too  deliver, 
my  injuries  impartially  lay  down,  and  due  assist 
ance  and  direction  crave  ? 

D.  We  did. 

Cain.  What  spoke  the  oracle  ?  He  is  God  to 
me.  What  just  command  do  ye  bring  ;  what  is 
to  be  done?  Am  I  to  bear  the  insulting  junior's 
rage,  and  meekly  suffer  what  unjustly  he,  affront 
ing  primogeniture  and  laws  of  God  and  man, 
imposes  by  his  pride  unsufferable  ?  Am  I  to  be 
crushed,  and  be  no  more  the  firstborn  son  on 
earth,  but  bow  and  kneel  to  him  ? 

Z>.  Forbid  it,  Heaven !  as  Adam  too  forbids, 
who,  with  a  justice  God-like  and  peculiar  to  in 
jured  parents,  AbeP«  pride  resents,  a".J  gives  his 
high  command  to  thcc  to  punish. 


Cain.  To  punish  ?  say  you ;  did  he  use  the 
word,  the  very  word?  Am  1  commissioned  then 
to  punish  Abel  ? 

I).  Not  Abel  only,  but  his  rebel  race,  as  they 
alike  in  crime  alike  are  joined  in  punishment. 

Cain.  The  race  indeed  have  shared  the  merit 
with  him  ;  how  did  they  all  insult,  and  with  a 
shout  of  triumph  mock  my  sorrow,  when  they 
saw  me  from  my  sacrifice  dejected  come,  as  if  my 
disappointment  was  their  joy  ? 

J).  This  too  the  venerable  prince  resents,  and 
to  preserve  the  race  in  bounds  of  laws  subordi 
nate  and  limited  to  duty,  commands  that  this 
first  breach  be  not  passed  by,  lest  the  precedent 
upon  record  stand  to  future  times  to  encourage 
like  rebellion. 

Cain.  And  is  it  then  my  sovereign  parent's 
will? 

I).  It  is  his  will  that  thou  his  eldest  son,  his 
image,  his  beloved,  should  be  maintained  in  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  derived  to  thee  from 
him ;  and  not  be  left  exposed  to  injury  and  power 
usurped,  but  should  do  thyself  justice  on  the 
rebel  race. 

Cnin.  And  so  I  will ;  Abel  shall  quickly  know 
what  it  is  to  trample  on  his  elder  brother  ;  shall 
know  that  he  is  thus  sentenced  by  his  father,  and 
I  am  commissioned  but  to  execute  his  high  com 
mand,  his  sentence,  which  is  God's,  and  that  he 
falls  by  the  hand  of  heavenly  justice. 

So  now  Satan  had  done  bis  work,  he  bad  de 
luded  the  mother  to  a  breach  against  the  first, 
and  only  command,  he  had  drawn  Adam  to  the 
same  snare,  and  now  he  brings  in  Cain  prompted 
by  his  own  rage,  and  deluded  by  his  (Satan's) 
craft,  to  commit  murder,  nay,  a  fratricide,  an 
aggravated  murder. 

Upon  this  he  sends  out  Cain,  while  the  bloody 
rage  was  in  its  ferment,  and  wickedly  at  the  same 
time  bringing  Abel,  innocent  and  fearing  no  ill, 
just  in  his  way,  he  suggests  to  his  thoughts  such 
words  as  these. 

Look  you,  Cain,  see  how  divine  justice  con 
curs  with  your  father's  righteous  sentence ;  sec 
there  is  thy  brother  Abel  "directed  by  Heaven  to 
fall  into  thy  hands,  unarmed,  unguarded,  that 
thou  maycst  do  thyself  justice  upon  him  without 
fear  ;  see  thou  maycst  kill  him,  and  if  thou  hast 
a  mind  to  conceal  it,  no  eyes  can  see,  or  will  the 
world  ever  know  it,  so  that  no  resentment  or 
revenge  upon  thee,  or  thy  posterity,  can  be 
apprehended,  but  it  may  be  said  some  wild  beast 
had  rent  him  ;  nor  will  any  one  suggest  that 
thou,  his  brother  and  superior,  could  possibly  be 
the  person. 

Cain,  prepared  for  the  fact  by  his  former 
avowed  rage  and  resolution  of  revenge,  was  so 
much  the  less  prepared  to  avoid  the  snare  thus 
artfully  contrived  by  the  master  of  all  subtilty, 
the  Devil ;  so  he  immediately  runs  upon  his 
brother  Abel,  and,  after  a  little  unarmed  resist 
ance,  the  poor  innocent  man,  expecting  no  such 
mischief,  was  conquered  and  murdered ;  after 
which,  as  is  to  be  supposed,  the  exasperated 
crew  of  Cain's  outrageous  race  overran  all  his 
amily  and  household,  killing  man,  woman,  and 
child. 

It  is  objected  here  that  we  have  no  authority 
n  scripture  to  prove  this  part  of  the  story ;  but 
1  answer,  it  is  not  likely  but  that  Abel,  as  well 
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as  Cain,  being  at  man's  estate  long  before  this, 
had  several  children  by  their  own  sisters,  for 
they  were  the  only  men  in  the  world  who  were 
allowed  the  marrying  their  own  sisters,  there 
being  no  other  women  then  in  the  world  ;  and  as 
we  never  read  of  any  of  Abel's  posterity,  it  is 
likewise  as  probable  they  were  all  murdered  as 
that  they  should  kill  Abel  only,  whose  sons  might 
immediately  fall  upon  Cain  for  the  blood  of  their 
father,  and  so  the  world  have  been  involved  in 
a  civil  war  as  soon  as  there  were  two  families 
in  it. 

But  be  it  so  or  not,  it  is  not  doubted  the  Devil 
wrought  with  Cain  in  the  horrid  murder,  or  he 
had  never  done  it ;  whether  it  was  directly  or  by 
agents  is  not  material,  nor  is  the  latter  unlikely  ; 
and  if  the  latter,  then  there  is  no  improbability  in 
the  story,  for  why  might  not  he  that  made  use  of 
the  serpent  to  tempt  Eve  be  as  well  supposed  to 
make  a  tool  of  some  of  Cain's  sons  or  grandsons 
to  prompt  him  in  the  wicked  attempt  of  murder 
ing  his  brother  ?  and  why  must  we  be  obliged  to 
bring  in  a  miracle  or  an  apparition  into  the  story 
to  make  it  probable  that  the  Devil  had  any  hand 
in  it,  when  it  was  so  natural  to  a  degenerate  race 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  1 

However  it  was,  and  by  whatever  tool  the 
Devil  wrought,  it  is  certain  that  this  was  the 
consequence,  poor  Abel  was  butchered,  and  thus 
the  Devil  made  a  second  conquest  in  God's  crea 
tion  ;  for  Adam  was  now,  as  may  be  said,  really 
childless,  for  his  two  sons  were  thus  far  lost,  Abel 
was  killed  and  Cain  was  cursed  and  driven  out 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  his  race 
blasted  with  him. 

It  would  be  a  useful  inquiry  here,  and  worthy 
our  giving  an  account  of,  could  we  come  to  a 
certainty  in  it,  namely,  what  was  the  mark  that 
God  set  upon  Cain,  by  which  he  was  kept  from 
being  fallen  upon  by  Abel's  friends  or  relations  ? 
but  as  this  does  not  belong  to  the  Devil's  history, 
and  it  was  God's  mark,  not  the  Devil's,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  here. 

The  Devil  had  now  gained  his  point,  the  king 
dom  of  grace,  so  newly  erected,  had  been,  as  it 
were,  extinct  without  a  new  creation,  had  not 
Adam  and  Eve  been  alive,  and  had  not  Eve, 
though  now  130  years  of  age,  been  a  breeding 
young  lady,  for  we  must  suppose  the  women,  in 
that  state  of  longevity,  bare  children  till  they 
were  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  old.  This 
teeming  of  Eve  peopled  not  the  world  so  much 
as  it  restored  the  blessed  race;  for  though  Abel 
was  killed,  Cain  had  a  numerous  offspring  pre 
sently,  which,  had  Seth  (Adam's  third  son) 
never  been  born,  would  soon  have  replenished 
the  world  with  people,  such  as  they  were ;  the 
seed  of  a  murderer,  cursed  of  God,  branded 
with  a  mark  of  infamy,  and  who  afterwards  fell 
all  together  in  the  universal  ruin  of  the  race  by 
the  deluge. 

But  after  the  murder  of  Abel,  Adam  had 
another  son  born,  namely,  Seth,  the  father  of 
Enos,  and  indeed  the  father  of  the  holy  race ; 
for,  during  his  time  and  his  son  Enos,  the  text 
says  that  men  began  to  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord ;  that  is  to  say,  they  began  to  look  back 
upon  Cain  and  his  wicked  race,  and  being  con 
vinced  of  the  wickedness  they  had  committed, 
and  led  their  whole  posterity  into,  they  began  to 


sue  Heaven  for  pardon  of  what  was  past,  and  to 
lead  a  new  sort  of  life. 

But  the  Devil  had  met  with  too  much  success 
n  his  first  attempts  not  to  go  on  with  his  general 
resolution  of  debauching  the  minds  of  men,  and 
bringing  them  off  from  God ;  and,  therefore,  as 
he  kept  his  hold  upon  Cain's  cursed  race,  em 
broiled  already  in  blood  and  murder,  so  he  pro 
ceeded  with  his  degenerate  offspring,  till,  in  a 
word,  he  brought  both  the  holy  seed  and  the 
degenerate  race  to  join  in  one  universal  consent 
of  crime,  and  to  go  on  in  it  with  such  aggravating 
circumstances,  as  that  it  repented  the  Lord  that 
he  had  made  man,  and  he  resolved  to  overwhelm 
them  again  with  a  general  destruction,  and  clear 
the  world  of  them. 

The  succession  of  blood  in  the  royal  original 
line  of  Adam  is  preserved  in  the  sacred  histories, 
and  brought  down  as  low  as  Noah  and  his  three 
sons,  for  a  continued  series  of  1,450  years,  say 
some ;  1,640,  say  others ;  in  which  time  sin  spread 
itself  so  generally  through  the  whole  race,  and 
the  sons  of  God,  so  the  scripture  calls  the  men  of 
the  righteous  seed,  the  progeny  of  Seth,  came  in 
unto  the  daughters  of  men,  that  is,  joined  them 
selves  to  the  cursed  race  of  Cain,  and  married 
promiscuously  with  them,  according  to  their  fan 
cies,  the  women,  it  seems,  being  beautiful  and 
tempting ;  and  though  the  Devil  could  not  make 
the  women  handsome  or  ugly  in  one  or  other 
families,  yet  he  might  work  up  the  gust  of  wicked 
inclination  on  either  side,  so  as  to  make  both 
the  men  and  women  tempting  and  agreeable  to 
one  another,  where  they  ought  not  to  have  been 
so ;  and,  perhaps,  as  it  is  often  seen  to  this 
day,  the  more  tempting  for  being  under  legal 
restraint. 

It  is  objected  here,  that  we  do  not  find  in  the 
scripture  that  the  men  and  women  of  either  race 
were  at  that  time  forbidden  intermarrying  with 
one  another ;  and  it  is  true,  that  literally  it  is 
not  forbid ;  but  if  we  did  not  search  rather  to 
make  doubts  than  to  explain  them,  we  might 
suppose  it  was  forbidden  by  some  particular  com 
mand  at  that  time,  seeing  we  may  reasonably 
allow  everything  to  be  forbidden,  which  they  are 
taxed  with  a  crime  in  committing ;  and  as  the 
sons  of  God  taking  them  wives  as  they  thought 
fit  to  choose,  though  from  among  the  daughters 
of  the  cursed  race,  is  there  charged  upon  them 
as  n  general  depravation,  and  a  great  crime,  and 
for  which,  it  is  said,  God  even  repented  that  he 
had  made  them,  we  need  go  no  farther  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  it  was  certainly  forbidden. 

Satan  no  doubt,  too,  had  a  hand  in  this  wicked 
ness,  for  as  it  was  his  business  to  prompt  men  to 
do  everything  which  God  had  prohibited,  so  the 
reason  given  why  the  men  of  those  days  did  this 
thing  was,  they  saw  the  daughters  of  men,  that 
is  of  the  wicked  race  or  forbidden  sort,  were  fair ; 
he  tempted  them  by  the  lust  of  the  eye ;  in  a 
word,  the  ladies  were  beautiful  and  agreeable, 
and  the  Devil  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the 
allurement ;  the  men  liked  and  took  them  by  the 
mere  direction  of  their  fancy  and  appetite,  with 
out  regarding  the  supreme  prohibition :  they 
took  them  wives,  of  all  which  they  chose,  or  such 
as  they  liked  to  choose. 

But  the  text  adds,  that  this  promiscuous  gene 
ration  went  farther  than  the  mere  outward  crime 
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of  it,  for  it  showed  that  the  wickedness  of  the 
heart  of  man  was  great  before  God,  and  that  he 
resented  it :  in  short,  God  perceived  a  degene 
racy,  or  defect  of  virtue  had  seized  upon  the 
whole  race  ;  that  there  was  a  general  corruption 
of  manners,  a  depravity  of  nature  upon  them  ; 
that  even  the  holy  seed  was  tainted  with  it ;  that 
the  Devil  had  broken  in  upon  them,  and  prevailed 
to  a  great  degree  ;  that  not  only  the  practice  of 
the  age  was  corrupt,  for  that  God  could  easily 
have  restrained,  but  that  the  very  heart  of  man 
was  debauched,  his  desires  wholly  vitiated,  and 
his  senses  engaged  in  it ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  it 
|  became  necessary  to  show  the  divine  displeasure, 
not  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  judgment  and 
reproofs  of  such  kind  as  usually  reclaim  men,  but 
by  a  general  destruction  to  sweep  them  away, 
clear  the  earth  of  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
wickedness  at  once,  removing  the  offence  and  the 
offenders  altogether :  this  is  signified  at  large, 
Gen.  vi,  5 — God  saw  that  the  wickedness  ol 
man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  ima 
gination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil 
continually.  And  again,  v,  11,  12 — The  earth 
also  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  the  earth  was 
tilled  with  violence.  And  God  looked  upon  the 
earth,  and  behold  it  was  corrupt,  for  ail  flesh  had 
corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 

It  must  be  confessed  it  was  a  strange  conquest 
the  Devil  had  made  in  the  antediluvian  world, 
that  he  had,  as  I  may  say,  brought  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  into  a  general  revolt  from  God. 
Noah  was  indeed  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
and  he  had  preached  about  500  years  to  as  little 
purpose  as  most  of  the  good  ministers  ever  did  ; 
for  we  do  not  read  there  was  one  man  converted 
by  him,  or  at  least  not  one  of  them  left,  for  that 
at  the  deluge  there  was  either  none  of  them 
alive,  or  none  spared  but  Noah  and  his  three 
sons,  and  their  wives ;  and  even  they  are,  it  is 
evident,  recorded,  not  so  much  to  be  saved  for 
their  own  goodness,  but  because  they  were  his 
sons.  Nay,  without  breach  of  charity,  we  may 
conclude,  that  at  least  one  went  to  the  Devil 
even  of  those  three,  namely,  Ham,  or  Cham,  for 
triumphing  in  a  brutal  manner  over  his  father's 
drunkenness ;  for  we  find  the  special  curse 
reached  to  him  and  hia  posterity  for  many  ages, 
and  whether  it  went  no  farther  than  the  present 
state  of  life  with  them  we  cannot  tell. 

We  will  suppose  now,  that  through  this  whole 
1,500  years,  the  Devil  having  so  effectually  de 
bauched  mankind,  had  advanced  his  infernal 
kingdom  to  a  prodigious  height;  for  the  text 
says,  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with  violence ;  in 
a  word,  blood,  murder,  rape,  robbery,  oppression, 
and  injustice,  prevailed  everywhere,  and  man, 
like  the  wild  bear  in  the  forest,  lived  by  prey, 
biting  and  devouring  one  another. 

At  this  time  Noah  begins  to  preach  a  new 
doctrine  to  them,  for  as  he  had  before  been  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  now  he  becomes  a 
preacher  of  vengeance :  first  he  tells  them  they 
shall  be  all  overwhelmed  with  a  deluge  ;  that  for 
their  sins  God  repented  they  were  made ;  and 
that  he  would  destroy  them  all :  adding,  that  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  himself  and  family,  he  re 
solved  to  build  him  a  ship,  to  have  recourse  to 
when  the  water  should  come  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


What  jesting,  what  scorn,  what  contempt  did 
this  work  expose  the  good  old  man  to  for  above 
a  hundred  years?  for  so  long  the  work  was  build 
ing,  as  ancient  authors  say.  Let  us  represent  to 
ourselves  in  the  most  lively  manner  how  the  witty 
world  at  that  time  behaved  to  poor  old  Noah ; 
how  they  took  their  evening  walks  to  see  what 
he  was  doing,  and  passed  their  judgment  upon  it, 
and  upon  the  progress  of  it ;  I  say,  to  represent 
this  to  ourselves,  we  need  go  no  farther  than  to 
our  own  witticisms  upon  religion,  and  upon  the 
most  solemn  mysteries  of  divine  worship ;  how 
we  damn  the  serious  for  enthusiasts,  think  the 
grave  mad,  and  the  sober  melancholy ;  call  re 
ligion  itself  Flatus  and  Hyppo ;  make  the  devout 
ignorant,  the  divine  mercenary,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  divinity  a  frame  of  priestcraft ;  and 
thus  no  doubt  the  building  of  an  ark  or  boat, 
or  whatever  they  called  it,  to  float  over  the 
mountains,  and  dance  over  the  plains,  what 
could  it  be  but  a  religious  frenzy,  and  the  man 
that  so  busied  himself,  a  lunatic  ?  and  all  this  in 
an  age  when  divine  things  came  by  immediate 
revelation  into  the  minds  of  men  !  The  Devil  must 
therefore  have  made  a  strange  conquest  upon 
mankind  to  obliterate  all  the  reverence,  which 
but  a  little  before  was  so  strangely  impressed 
upon  them  concerning  their  Maker. 

This  was  certainly  the  height  of  the  Devil's 
kingdom,  and  we  shall  never  find  him  arrive  to 
such  a  pitch  again  ;  he  was  then  truly  and  lite 
rally  the  universal  monarch,  nay,  the  God  of  this 
world  ;  and,  as  all  tyrants  do,  he  governs  them 
with  an  arbitrary  absolute  sway ;  and  had  not 
God  thought  fit  to  give  him  a  writ  of  ejectment, 
and  afterwards  drown  him  out  of  possession,  I 
know  not  what  would  have  been  the  case ;  he 
might  have  kept  his  hold,  for  aught  I  know,  till 
the  seed  of  the  woman  came  to  bruise  his  head  ; 
that  is  to  say,  cripple  his  government,  dethrone 
him  and  depose  his  power,  as  has  been  fulfilled  in 
the  Messiah. 

But  as  he  was,  I  say,  drowned  out  of  the  world, 
his  kingdom  for  the  present  was  at  an  end ;  at 
least,  if  he  had  a  dominion  he  had  no  subjects, 
and  as  the  creation  was  in  a  manner  renewed,  so 
the  Devil  bad  all  his  work  to  do  over  again. 
Unhappy  man !  how  has  he,  by  his  weak  re 
sistance,  made  the  Devil,  recovering  his  hold  too 
easy  to  him,  and  given  him  all  the  advantages, 
except  as  before  excepted,  which  he  had  before  ? 
Now,  whether  he  retired  in  the  meantime,  and 
how  he  got  footing  again  after  Noah  and  his 
family  were  landed  upon  the  new  surface,  that  we 
come  next  to  inquire. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  DEVIL'S  SECOND  KINGDOM,  AND  HOW  HE 
GOT  FOOTING  IK  THE  RENEWED  WORLD  BY  HIS 
VICTORY  OVER  NOAH  AND  HIS  RACE. 

THE  story  of  Noah,  his  building  the  ark,  his  em 
barking  himself  and  all  nature's  stock  for  a  new 
world  on  board  it,  the  long  voyage  they  took,  and 
the  bad  weather  they  met  withf  though  it  would 
embellish  this  work  very  well,  and  come  in  very 
much  to  the  purpose  in  this  place,  yet  as  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  Devil's  story  (for  I  cannot 
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prove  what  some  suggest,  viz.,  that  he  was  in  the 
ark  among  the  rest,)  I  say,  for  that  reason,  I 
must  omit  it. 

And  now,  having  mentioned  Satan's  being  in 
the  ark,  as  I  say,  I  cannot  prove  it,  so  there  are, 
I  think,  some  good  reasons  to  believe  he  was  not 
there:  First, — I  know  no  business  he  had  there; 
secondly, — we  read  of  no  mischief  done  there  ; 
and  these,  joined  together,  make  me  conclude  he 
was  absent :  the  last  I  chiefly  insist  upon,  that 
we  read  of  no  mischief  done  there,  which  if 
he  bad  been  in  the  ark,  would  certainly  have 
happened  ;  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  rather,  that 
when  he  saw  his  kingdom  dissolved,  his  subjects 
all  ingulphed  in  an  inevitable  ruin  and  desola 
tion,  a  sight  suitable  enough  to  him,  except  as  it 
might  unking  him  for  a  time ;  I  say,  when  he 
saw  this,  he  took  care  to  speed  himself  away  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  make  his  retreat  to  a  place 
of  safety ;  where  that  was,  is  no  more  difficult  to 
us  than  it  was  to  him. 

It  is  suggested,  that  as  he  is  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,  he  retired  only  into  that  region.  It 
is  most  rational  to  suppose  he  went  no  further, 
on  many  accounts,  of  which  I  shall  speak  by  and 
by.  Here  he  stayed,  hovering  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  as  he  has  often  done  since,  and  per 
haps  now  does ;  or  if  the  atmosphere  of  this 
globe  was  affected  by  the  indraft  of  the  ab 
sorption,  as  some  think,  then  he  kept  himself 
upon  the  watch  to  see  what  the  event  of  the  new 
phenomenon  would  be  ;  and  this  watch,  where- 
cver  it  was,  I  doubt  not  was  as  near  the  earth  as 
he  could  place  himself,  perhaps  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  moon,  or,  in  a  word,  the  next  place  of  re 
treat  he  could  find. 

From  hence  I  took  upon  me  to  insist,  that 
Satan  has  not  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  events 
than  we ;  I  say,  he  has  not  a  more  certain  know 
ledge  ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  make  stronger 
conjectures  and  more  rational  conclusions  from 
that  he  sees,  I  will  not  deny  ;  and  that  which  he 
most  outdoes  us  in  is,  that  he  sees  more  to  con 
clude  from  than  we  can,  but  I  am  satisfied  he 
knows  nothing  of  futurity  more  than  we  can  see 
by  observation  and  inference  ;  nor,  for  example, 
did  he  know  whether  God  would  repeople  the 
world  any  more  or  no. 

I  must  therefore  allow,  that  he  only  waited  to 
see  what  would  be  the  event  of  this  strange 
eruption  of  water,  and  what  God  proposed  to  do 
with  the  ark,  and  all  that  was  in  it. 

Some  philosophers  tell  us,  besides  what  I 
hinted  above,  that  the  Devil  could  have  no 
retreat  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  for  that  the  air 
being  wholly  condensed  into  water,  and  having 
continually  poured  down  its  streams  to  deluge 
the  earth,  that  body  was  become  so  small,  and 
h;id  suffered  such  convulsions,  that  there  was 
but  just  enough  air  left  to  surround  the  water, 
or  as  might  serve  by  its  pressure  to  preserve  the 
natural  position  of  things,  and  supply  the  crea 
tures  in  the  ark  with  a  part  to  breathe  in. 

The  atmosphere,  indeed,  might  suffer  some 
strange  and  unnatural  motions  at  that  time,  but 
not,  I  believe,  to  that  degree ;  however,  I  will  not 
affirm  that  there  could  be  room  in  it,  or  is  now, 
for  the  Devil,  much  less  for  all  the  numberless 
legions  of  Satan's  host ;  but  there  was,  and  now 
certainly  is,  sufficient  space  to  receive  him,  and  a 


sufficient  body  of  his  troops  for  the  business  he 
had  for  them  at  that  time,  and  that  is  enough  to 
the  purpose ;  or  if  the  earth's  atmosphere  did 
suffer  any  particular  convulsion  on  that  occasion, 
he  might  make  his  retreat  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  moon,  or  of  Mars,  or  of  Venus,  or  of  any  of 
the  other  planets,  or  to  any  other  place ;  for  he 
that  is  prince  of  the  air,  could  not  want  retreats 
in  such  a  case,  from  whence  he  might  watch  for 
the  issue  of  things  ;  certainly  he  did  not  go  far, 
because  his  business  lay  here,  and  he  never  goes 
out  of  his  way  of  doing  mischief. 

In  particular,  his  more  than  ordinary  concern 
was,  to  see  what  would  become  of  the  ark  ;  he 
was  wise  enough,  doubtless,  to  see  that  God,  who 
had  directed  its  making,  nay,  even  the  very  struc 
ture  of  it,  would  certainly  take  care  of  it,  preserve 
it  upon  the  water,  and  bring  it  to  some  place  of 
safety  or  other  ;  though,  where  it  should  be,  the 
Devil,  with  all  his  cunning,  could  not  resolve; 
whether  on  the  same  surface,  the  waters  drawing 
off,  or  in  any  other  created  or  to  be  created 
place ;  and  this  state  of  uncertainty  being  evi 
dently  his  case,  and  which  proves  his  ignorance 
of  futurity,  it  was  his  business,  I  say,  to  watch 
with  the  utmost  vigilance  for  the  event. 

If  the  ark  was,  as  Mr  Burnet  thinks,  guided 
by  two  angels,  they  not  only  held  it  from  founder 
ing,  or  being  swallowed  up  in  the  water,  but 
certainly  kept  the  waters  calm  about  it,  especially 
when  the  Lord  brought  a  strong  wind  to  blow 
over  the  whole  globe  ;  which,  by  the  way,  was  the 
Rrst,  and,  I  suppose,  the  only  universal  storm  that 
ver  blew,  for  to  be  sure  it  blew  over  the  whole 
surface  at  once.  I  say,  if  it  was  thus  guided,  to 
be  sure  the  Devil  saw  it,  and  that  with  envy  and 
regret  that  he  could  do  it  no  injury ;  for  doubt- 
ess,  had  it  been  in  the  Devil's  power,  as  God  had 
drowned  the  whole  race  of  man,  except  what  was 
n  the  ark,  he  would  have  taken  care  to  have 
despatched  them  too,  and  so  made  an  end  of  the 
creation  at  once ;  but  either  he  was  not  empow 
ered  to  go  to  the  ark,  or  it  was  so  well  guarded 
jy  angels,  that  when  he  came  near  it  he  could  do 
it  no  harm.  So  it  rested  at  length,  the  waters 
abating,  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  in  Armenia, 
or  somewhere  else  that  way,  and  where  they  say 
a  piece  of  the  keel  is  remaining  to  this  day  ;  of 

which,  however,  with  Dr ,  I  say,  I  believe 

not  one  word. 

The  ark  being  safe  landed,  it  is  reasonable  to 
jelieve  Noah  prepared  to  go  on  shore,  as  the  sea 
men  call  it,  as  soon  as  the  dry  land  began  to 
appear ;  and  here  you  must  allow  me  to  suppose 
Satan,  though  himself  clothed  with  a  cloud,  so  as 
not  to  be  seen,  came  immediately,  and  perching 
on  the  roof,  saw  all  the  heaven-kept  household 
safely  landed,  and  all  the  host  of  living  creatures 
dispersing  themselves  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain,  as  the  search  of  their  food  or  other 
proper  occasions  directed  them. 

This  sight  was  enough  ;  Satan  was  at  no  loss 
.o  conclude  from  hence  that  the  design  of  God 
;vas  to  repeople  the  world  by  the  way  of  ordinary 
generation,  from  the  posterity  of  these  eight  per 
sons,  without  creating  any  new  species. 

Very  well,  says  the  Devil,  then  my  advantage 
over  them,  by  the  snare  I  laid  for  poor  Eve,  is 
good  still ;  and  I  am  now  just  where  I  was  after 
Adam's  expulsion  from  the  garden,  and  when  I 
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had  Cain  and  his  rucc  to  go  to  work  with  ;  for 
here  is  the  old  expunged  corrupted  race  still ;  as 
Cain  was  the  object  then,  so  Noah  is  my  man 
now,  and  if  I  do  not  master  him  one  way  or 
another,  I  am  mistaken  in  my  mark.  Pardon 
me  for  making  a  speech  for  the  Devil. 

Noah,  big  with  a  sense  of  his  late  condition, 
and  while  the  wonders  of  the  deluge  were  fresh 
in  his  mind,  spent  his  first  days  in  the  ecstacies 
of  his  soul,  giving  thanks,  and  praising  the  power 
that  had  been  his  protection  in  and  through  the 
flood  of  waters,  and  which  had,  in  so  miraculous 
a  manner,  safely  landed  him  on  the  surface  of  the 
newly-discovered  land ;  and  the  text  tells  us,  as 
one  of  the  first  things  he  was  employed  in,  He 
built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt- 
offerings  upon  the  altar.  Gen.  viii,  20. 

While  Noah  was  thus  employed  he  was  safe  ; 
the  Devil  himself  could  nowhere  break  in  upon 
him ;  and  we  may  suppose,  very  reasonably,  as 
he  found  the  old  father  invulnerable,  he  left  him 
for  some  years,  watching,  notwithstanding,  all 
possible  advantages  against  his  sons  and  their 
children,  for  now  the  family  began  to  increase, 
and  Noah's  sons  had  several  children ;  whether 
himself  had  any  more  children  after  the  flood  or 
not,  that  we  are  not  arrived  to  any  certainty  about. 

Among  his  sons  the  Devil  found  Japhet  and 
Shem,  good,  pious,  religious,  and  very  devout 
persons,  serving  God  daily,  after  the  example  of 
their  good  old  father  Noah,  and  he  could  make 
nothing  of  them,  or  of  any  of  their  posterity ;  but 
Ham,  the  second,  or  according  to  some  the 
younger  son  of  Noah,  had  a  son  who  was  named 
Canaan,  a  loose  young  profligate  fellow ;  his 
education  was  probably  but  cursory  and  super 
ficial,  his  father  Ham  not  being  near  so  religious 
and  serious  a  man  as  his  brothers  Shem  and 
Japhet  were  ;  and  as  Canaan's  education  was 
defective,  so  he  proved,  as  untaught  youth  gene- 
nally  do,  a  wild,  and  in  short  a  very  wicked  fellow, 
and  consequently  a  fit  tool  for  the  Devil  to  go  to 
work  with. 

Noah,  a  diligent,  industrious  man,  being  with 
all  his  family  thus  planted  in  the  rich  fruitful 
plains  of  Armenia,  or  wherever  you  please,  let 
it  be  near  the  mountains  of  Caucasus  or  Ararat, 
went  immediately  to  work,  cultivating  and  im 
proving  the  soil,  increasing  his  cattle  and  pas 
tures,  sowing  corn,  and  among  other  thing* 
planting  trees  for  food;  and  among  the  fruit 
trees  he  planted  vines,  of  the  grapes  thereof  he 
made  no  doubt,  as  they  still  in  the  same  country 
do  make,  most  excellent  wine,  rich,  luscious, 
strong,  and  pleasant. 

I  cannot  come  into  the  notion  of  our  critics, 
who,  to  excuse  Noah  from  the  guilt  of  what  fol 
lowed,  or  at  least  from  the  censure,  tell  us  he 
knew  not  the  strength  or  the  nature  of  wine,  but 
that  gathering  the  heavy  clusters  of  the  grapes, 
and  their  own  weight  crushing  out  their  balmy 
juices  into  his  hand,  he  tasted  the  tempting 
liquor,  and  that  the  Devil  assisting,  he  was 
charmed  with  the  delicious  fragrance,  and  tasted 
again  and  again,  pressing  it  out  into  a  bowl  or 
dish  that  he  might  take  a  larger  quantity,  till  at 
length  the  heady  froth  ascended,  and  seizing  his 
brain,  he  became  intoxicate  and  drunk,  not  in 
the  least  imagining  there  was  uny  such  strength 
in  the  juice  of  that  excellent  fruit. 


But  to  make  out  this  story,  which  is  indeed 
very  favourable  for  Noah,  but  in  itself  extremely 
ridiculous,  you  must  necessarily  fall  into  some 
absurdities,  and  beg  the  question  most  egregi- 
ously  in  some  particular  cases,  which  way  of 
arguing  will  by  no  means  suppose  what  is  sug 
gested  ;  at  first  you  must  support  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  wine  made  before  the  deluge,  and 
that  nobody  had  been  ever  made  drunk  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape  before  Noah,  which,  I  say,  is 
begging  the  question  in  the  grossest  manner. 

If  the  contrary  is  true,  us  I  see  no  reason  to 
question  ;  if,  I  say,  it  was  true  that  there  was 
wine  drank,  and  that  men  were  or  had  been 
drunk  with  it  before,  they  cannot  then  but  sup 
pose  that  Noah,  who  was  a  wise,  a  great,  and  a 
good  man,  and  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  both 
knew  of  if,  and  without  doubt  had  in  his  preach 
ing  against  their  crimes,  preached  against  this 
among  the  rest,  upbraided  them  with  it,  reproved 
them  for  it,  and  exhorted  them  against  it. 

Again,  it  is  highly  probable  they  had  grapes 
growing,  and  consequently  wines  made  from 
them,  in  the  antediluvian  world,  how  else  did 
Noah  come  by  the  vines  which  he  planted?  For 
we  are  to  suppose  he  could  plant  no  trees  or 
shrubs  but  such  as  he  found  the  roots  of  in  the 
earth,  and  which  no  doubt  had  been  there  before 
in  their  highest  perfection,  and  had  consequently 
grown  up  and  brought  forth  the  same  luscious 
fruit  before. 

Besides,  as  he  found  the  roots  of  the  vines,  so 
he  understood  what  they  were  and  what  fruit 
they  bore,  or  else  it  may  be  supposed  also  he 
would  not  have  planted  them  ;  for  he  planted 
them  for  their  fruit,  as  he  did  it  in  the  provision 
he  was  making  for  his  subsistence,  and  the  sub 
sistence  of  his  family :  and  if  he  did  not  know 
what  they  were,  he  would  not  have  set  them, 
for  he  was  not  planting  for  diversion  but  for 
profit. 

Upon  the  whole  it  seems  plain  to  me  he  knew 
what  he  did  as  well  when  he  planted  the  vines  as 
when  he  pressed  out  the  grapes  ;  and  also  when 
he  drank  the  juice  that  he  knew  it  was  wine,  wai 
strong  and  would  make  him  drunk  if  he  took 
enough  of  it.  He  knew  that  other  men  had  been 
drunk  with  such  liquor  before  the  flood,  and 
that  he  had  reprehended  them  for  it;  and  there- 
fore  it  was  not  his  ignorance,  but  the  Devil  took 
him  at  some  advantage,  when  his  appetite  was 
eager,  or  he  thirsty,  and  the  liquor  cooling  and 
pleasant ;  and,  in  short,  as  Eve  said,  the  serpent 
beguiled  her  and  she  did  cat,  so  the  Devil  be- 
guildcd  Noah  and  he  did  drink.  The  temptation 
was  too  strong  for  Noah,  not  the  wine ;  he  knew 
wc!l  enough  what  he  did,  but  as  the  drunkards 
say  to  this  day,  it  was  so  good  he  could  not  for 
bear  it,  and  so  he  got  drunk  before  he  was  aware  ; 
or  as  our  ordinary  speech  expresses  it,  "  he  was 
overtaken  with  drink ;"  and  Mr  Pool  and  other 
expositors  are  partly  of  the  same  mind. 

No  sooner  was  the  poor  old  man  conquered, 
and  the  wine  had  lightened  his  head,  but  it  may 
be  supposed  he  falls  off  from  the  chair  or  bench 
whore  he  sate,  and  tumbling  backward,  his 
clothes,  which  in  those  hot  countries  were  only 
loose  open  robes,  like  the  vests  which  the  Arme 
nians  wear  to  this  day,  flying  abroad,  or  the 
Devil  so  assisting  on  purpose  to  expose  him,  he 
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lay  there  in  a  naked,  indecent  posture,  not  fit  to 
be  seen. 

In  this  juncture,  who  should  come  by  but 
young  Canaan,  say  some;  or,  as  others  think, 
this  young  fellow  attacked  him  by  way  of  kind 
ness  and  pretended  affection ;  prompted  his 
grandfather  to  drink,  on  pretence  of  the  wine 
being  good  for  him  and  proper  for  the  support  of 
his  old  age,  and  subtly  set  upon  him,  drinking 
also  with  him,  and  so  (his  head  being  top  strong 
for  the  old  man's)  drank  him  down,  and  then, 
devil  like,  triumphed  over  him ;  boasted  of  his 
conquest,  insulted  the  body  as  it  were  dead,  un 
covered  him  on  purpose  to  expose  him,  and 
leaving  him  in  that  indecent  posture,  went  and 
made  sport  with  it  to  his  father  Ham,  who,  in 
that  part,  wicked  like  himself,  did  the  same  to 
his  brethren,  Japhet  and  Shem ;  but  they,  like 
modest  and  good  men,  far  from  carrying  on  the 
wicked  insult  on  their  parent,  went  and  covered 
him,  as  the  scripture  expresses  it,  and  as  may  be 
supposed,  informed  him  he  had  been  abused,  and 
by  whom. 

Why  else  should  Noah,  when  he  came  to  him 
self,  shew  his  resentment  so  much  against  Canaan 
his  grandson,  rather  than  against  Ham  his  father, 
and  who  it  is  supposed  in  the  story  the  guilt 
chiefly  lay  upon?  We  see  the  curse  is,  as  it 
were,  laid  wholly  upon  Canaan,  the  grandson, 
and  not  a  word  of  the  father  is  mentioned,  Gen. 
ix.  25,  26,  27,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant  of 
servants  shall  he  be,"  &c. 

That  Ham  was  guilty,  that  is  certain  from  the 
history  of  fact,  but  I  cannot  but  suppose  his 
grandson  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  and  in  this  case 
the  Devil  seems  to  have  made  Canaan  the  instru 
ment  or  tool  to  delude  Noah,  and  draw  him  into 
drunkenness,  as  he  made  the  serpent  the  tool  to 
beguile  Eve,  and  draw  her  into  disobedience. 

Possibly  Canaan  might  do  it  without  design  at 
first,  but  might  be  brought  into  ridicule  and 
make  a  jest  of  the  old  patriarch  afterward,  as  is 
too  frequent  since  in  the  practice  of  our  days; 
but  I  rather  believe  he  did  it  really  with  a  wicked 
design,  and  on  purpose  to  expose  and  insult  his 
reverend  old  parent ;  and  this  seems  more  likely 
too,  because  of  the  great  bitterness  with  which 
Noah  resented  it,  after  he  came  to  be  informed 
of  it. 

But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  Devil  certainly  made 
a  great  conquest  here,  and  as  to  outward  appear 
ance,  no  less  than  that  which  he  gained  before 
over  Adam;  nor  did  the  Devil's  victory  consist 
barely  in  his  having  drawn  in  the  only  righteous 
man  of  the  whole  antediluvian  world,  and  so 
beginning  or  initiating  the  new  young  progeny 
with  a  crime;  but  here  was  the  great  oracle 
silenced  at  once  ;  the  preacher  of  righteousness, 
for  such  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  to  the  new 
world,  as  he  was  to  the  old,  I  say,  the  preacher 
was  turned  out  of  office,  or  his  mouth  stopped, 
which  was  worse ;  nay,  it  was  a  stopping  of  his 
mouth  in  the  worst  kind,  far  worse  than  stopping 
his  breath,  for  had  he  died,  the  office  had  do 
scended  to  his  sons  Shem  and  Japhet,  but  he  was 
dead  to  the  office  of  an  instructor,  though  alive  as 
to  his  being;  for  of  what  force  could  his  preach 
ings  be,  who  had  thus  fallen  himself  into  the  most 
shameful  and  beastly  excess? 

Besides,  some  are  of  the  opinion,  though  I 


lope  without  ground,  that  Noah  was  not  only 
overtaken  once  in  his  drink,  but  that,  being  fallen 
nto  that  sin,  it  became  habitual,  and  he  con 
tinued  in  it  a  great  while,  and  that  it  was  this 
which  is  the  meaning  of  his  being  uncovered  in 
lis  tent,  and  that  his  son  saw  his  nakedness; 
:hat  is,  he  continually  exposed  himself  for  a  long 
time,  a  hundred  years,  say  they,  and  that  his  son 
Ham,  and  his  grandson  Canaan  having  drawn 
nim  into  it,  kept  him  in  it,  encouraged  and 
prompted  it,  and  all  the  while  Satan  still  prompt 
ing  them,  joined  their  scoffs  and  contempt  of  him, 
with  their  wicked  endeavours  to  promote  the 
wickedness ;  and  both  with  as  much  success  as 
the  Devil  himself  could  wish  for. 

Then  as  for  his  two  sons  modestly  and  decently 
covering  their  father,  they  tell  us,  that  represents 
Shem  and  Japhet  applying  themselves  in  a  hum 
ble  and  dutiful  manner  to  their  father,  to  entreat 
and  beseech  him  to  consider  his  ancient  glory,  his 
own  pious  exhortations  to  the  late  drowned 
world,  and  to  consider  the  offence  which  he  gave 
by  his  evil  courses  to  God,  and  the  scandal  to  his 
whole  family,  and  also  that  they  are  brought  in 
effectually  prevailing  upon  him ;  and  that  then 
Noah  cursed  the  wickedness  of  Ham's  degenerate 
race,  in  testimony  of  his  sincere  repentance  after 
the  fact. 

The  story  is  not  so  very  unlikely  as  it  is  cer 
tain  that  it  is  not  to  be  proved,  and  therefore  we 
had  better  take  it  as  we  find  it,  namely,  for  one 
single  act ;  but  suppose  it  was  so,  it  is  still  cer 
tain  that  Noah's  preaching  was  sadly  interrupted, 
the  energy  of  his  words  flattened,  and  the  force 
of  his  persuasions  enervated  and  abated  by  his 
shameful  fall  ;  that  he  was  effectually  silenced 
for  an  instructor  ever  after,  and  this  was  as 
much  as  the  Devil  had  occasion  for;  and,  there 
fore,  indeed  we  read  little  more  of  him,  except 
that  he  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  flood  ;  nay,  we  do  not  so  much  as  read  that 
he  had  any  more  children,  but  the  contrary,  nor 
indeed  could  Noah  have  any  more  children,  ex 
cept  by  his  old  and  perhaps  superannuated  wife, 
who  it  was  very  likely  he  had  had  four  or  five 
hundred  years,  unless  you  will  suppose  he  was 
allowed  to  marry  some  of  his  own  progeny, 
daughters  or  granddaughters,  which  we  do  not 
suppose  was  allowed,  no  not  to  Adam  himself. 

This  was  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  the 
Devil's  policy,  and  a  fatal  instance  of  his  unhappy 
diligence,  namely,  that  the  door  of  the  ark  was 
no  sooner  open,  and  the  face  of  the  world  hardly 
dry  from  the  universal  destruction  of  mankind, 
but  he  was  at  work  among  them  ;  and  that  not 
only  to  form  a  general  defection  among  the  race, 
upon  the  foot  of  the  original  taint  of  nature,  but 
like  a  bold  Devil  he  strikes  at  the  very  root,  and 
flies  at  the  next  general  representative  of  man 
kind,  attacks  the  head  of  the  family,  that  in  his 
miscarriage  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  reformation 
of  the  new  world  should  receive  an  early  check, 
and  should  be  at  once  prevented;  I  say,  like  a 
bold  Devil,  he  strikes  at  the  root,  and  alas!  poor 
unhappy  Noah,  he  proved  too  weak  for  him, 
Satan  prevailed  in  his  very  first  attempt,  and  got 
the  victory  over  him  at  once. 

Noah  thus  overcome,  and  Satan's  conquest 
carried  on  to  the  utmost  of  his  own  wishes,  the 
Devil  had  little  more  to  do  in  the  world  for  some 
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ages  than  to  carry  on  a  universal  degeneracy 
among  mankind,  and  to  finish  it  by  a  like  dili 
gent  application,  in  deluding  the  generality  of  the 
race,  and  them  as  they  came  on  gradually  into 
life ;  this  he  found  the  less  difficult,  because  of 
the  first  defection,  which  spread  like  a  contagion 
upon  the  earth  immediately  after. 

The  first  evidence  we  have  of  his  success  in 
this  mischievous  design  was  in  the  building  that 
great  stupendous  staircase,  for  such  it  seems  it 
was  intended,  called  Babel,  which  if  the  whole 
world  had  not  been  drunk,  or  otherwise  infatu 
ated,  they  would  never  have  undertaken ;  even 
Satan  himself  could  never  have  prevailed  with 
them  to  undertake  such  a  preposterous  piece  of 
work,  for  it  had  neither  end  nor  means,  possibility 
nor  probability,  in  it. 

I  must  confess  I  am  sometimes  apt  to  vindicate 
our  old  ancestors  in  my  thoughts,  from  the 
charge  itself,  as  we  generally  understand  it, 
namely,  that  they  really  designed  to  build  a 
tower  which  should  reach  up  to  Heaven,  or  that 
it  should  secure  them  in  case  of  another  flood ; 
and  Father  Casaubon  is  of  my  opinion,  whether 
I  arn  of  his  or  no,  is  a  question  by  itself;  his 
opinion  is  that  the  confusion  was  nothing  but  a 
breach  among  the  undertakers  and  directors  of 
the  work,  and  that  the  building  was  designed 
chiefly  for  a  store- house  for  provisions,  in  case  of 
a  second  deluge ;  as  to  their  notion  of  its  reach 
ing  up  to  Heaven,  he  takes  the  expression  to  be 
allegorical  rather  than  literal,  and  only  to  mean 
that  it  should  be  exceeding  high ;  perhaps  they 
might  not  be  astronomers  enough  to  measure  the 
distance  of  space  between  the  earth  and  Heaven, 
as  we  pretend  to  do  now  ;  but  as  Noah  was  then 
alive,  and  as  we  believe  all  his  three  sons  were  so 
too,  they  were  able  to  have  informed  them  how 
absurd  it  was  to  suppose  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
namely,  first,  that  they  could  build  up  to  Heaven, 
or,  secondly,  that  they  could  build  firm  enough  to 
resist,  or  high  enough  to  overtop  the  waters,  sup 
posing  such  another  flood  should  happen ;  I 
would  rather  think  that  it  was  only  that  they 
intended  to  build  a  most  glorious  and  magnificent 
city,  where  they  might  all  inhabit  together ;  and 
that  this  tower  was  to  be  built  for  ornament  and 
also  for  strength,  or  as  above,  and  for  a  storehouse 
to  lay  up  vast  magazines  of  provisions,  in  case  of 
extraordinary  floods  or  other  events,  the  city 
being  built  in  a  great  plain,  namely,  the  plains  of 
Shimar  near  the  river  Euphrates. 

But  the  story,  as  it  is  recorded,  suits  better 
with  Satan's  measures  at  that  time ;  and  as  he 
was  from  the  beginning  prompting  them  to  every 
thing  that  was  contrary  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
«o  the  more  preposterous  it  was,  and  the  more 
inconsistent  with  common  sense,  the  more  to  his 
purpose  ;  and  it  showed  the  more  what  a  com 
plete  conquest  he  had  gained  over  the  reason,  as 
well  as  the  religion  of  mankind  at  that  time. 

Again,  it  is  evident  in  this  case,  they  were  not 
only  acting  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  but 
contrary  to  the  design  and  to  the  command  of 
Heaven ;  for  God's  command  was,  that  they 
should  replenish  the  earth,  that  is,  that  they 
should  spread  their  habitations  over  it,  and  people 
the  whole  globe  ;  whereas  they  were  pitching  in 
one  place,  as  if  they  were  not  to  multiply  suffi 
cient  to  take  up  any  more. 


But  what  cared  the  Devil  for  that,  or,  to  put 
it  a  little  handsomer,  that  was  what  Satan  aimed 
at ;  for  it  was  enough  to  him  to  bring  mankind 
to  act  just  contrary  to  what  Heaven  had  directed 
or  commanded  them  in  anything,  and  if  possible 
in  everything. 

But  God  himself  put  a  stop  to  this  foolish 
piece  of  work,  and  it  was  time  indeed  to  do  so, 
for  a  madder  thing  the  Devil  himself  never  pro 
posed  to  them  ;  I  say,  God  himself  put  to  a  stop 
to  this  new  undertaking,  and  disappointed  the 
Devil;  and  how  was  it  done?  not  in  judgment 
and  anger,  as  perhaps  the  Devil  expected  and 
hoped  for,  but  as  pitying  the  simplicity  of  that 
dreaming  creature  man,  he  confused  their  speech, 
or,  as  some  say,  divided  and  confused  their 
councils,  so  that  they  could  not  agree  with  one 
another,  which  would  be  the  same  thing  as  not 
to  understand  one  another ;  or  he  put  a  new 
shibboleth  upon  their  tongues,  thereby  separating 
them  into  tribes  or  families,  for  by  this  every 
family  found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of 
keeping  together,  and  this  naturally  increased 
that  differing  jargons  of  language,  for  at  first  it 
might  be  no  more. 

What  a  confusion  this  was  to  them  we  all 
know,  by  their  being  obliged  to  leave  off  their 
building,  and  immediately  separating  one  from 
another ;  but  what  a  surprise  it  was  to  the  old 
Serpent,  that  remains  to  be  considered  of,  for 
indeed  it  belongs  to  his  history. 

Satan  had  never  met  with  any  disappointment 
in  all  his  wicked  attempts  till  now ;  for  first,  he 
succeeded  even  to  triumph  upon  Eve,  he  did  the 
like  upon  Cain,  and,  in  short,  upon  the  whole 
world,  one  man  (Noah)  excepted ;  when  he 
blended  the  sons  of  God  and  the  daughters  of 
Hell,  for  so  the  word  is  understood,  together,  in 
promiscuous  voluptuous  living  as  well  as  gene 
ration. 

As  to  the  deluge,  authors  are  not  agreed  whe 
ther  it  was  a  disappointment  to  the  Devil  or  no, 
it  might  be  indeed  a  surprise  to  him,  for  though 
Noah  had  preached  of  it  for  a  hundred  years 
together,  yet  as  he  ( Satan)  daily  prompted  the 
people  not  to  heed  or  believe  what  that  old  fellow 
Noah  said  to  them,  and  to  ridicule  his  whimsical 
building  a  monstrous  tub  to  swim  or  float  in, 
when  the  said  deluge  should  come ;  so  I  am  of 
the  opinion  he  did  not  believe  it  himself,  and  am 
positive  he  could  not  foresee  it  by  any  insight 
into  futurity  that  he  was  master  of. 

It  is  true  the  astronomers  tell  us  there  was  a 
very  terrible  comet  seen  in  the  air,  that  it  ap 
peared  for  180  days  before  the  flood  continually  ; 
and  that,  as  it  approached  nearer  and  nearer 
every  day  all  the  while,  so  that  at  last  it  burst 
and  fell  down  in  a  continual  spout  or  stream  of 
water,  being  of  a  very  watery  substance,  and  the 
quantity  so  great  that  it  was  forty  days  a  falling  ; 
so  that  this  comet  not  only  foretold  the  deluge  or 
drowning  of  the  earth,  but  actually  performed  it, 
and  drowned  it  from  itself. 

But  to  leave  this  tale  to  them  that  told  it,  let 
us  consider  the  Devil  surprised  and  a  little 
amazed  at  the  absorption  or  inundation,  or  what 
ever  we  are  to  call  it,  of  the  earth  in  the  deluge, 
not,  I  say,  that  he  was  much  concerned  at  it, 
perhaps  just  the  contrary ;  and  if  God  would 
drown  it  again,  and  as  often  as  he  thought  fit,  I 
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do  not  see  by  anything  I  meet  with  in  Satan's 
history,  or  in  the  nature  of  him,  that  he  would 
be  at  all  disturbed  at  it ;  all  that  I  can  see  in  it, 
that  could  give  Satan  any  concern,  would  be 
that  all  his  favourites  were  gone,  and  he  had  his 
work  to  do  over  again,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
new  conquest  in  the  generation  that  was  to  come. 
But  in  this  his  prospect  was  fair  enough,  for  why 
should  he  be  discouraged  when  he  had  now  eight 
people  to  work  upon,  who  met  with  such  success 
when  he  had  but  two  ?  and  why  should  he  ques 
tion  breaking  in  now  where  nature  was  already 
vitiated  and  corrupted,  when  he  had  before  con 
quered  the  same  nature,  when  in  its  primitive 
rectitude  and  purity,  just  come  out  of  the  hands 
of  its  Maker,  and  fortified  with  the  awe  of  his 
high  and  solemn  command  just  given  them,  and 
the  threatening  of  death  also  annexed  to  it,  il 
broken  ? 

But  1  go  back  to  the  affair  of  Babel :  this  con 
fusion  of  language  or  of  councils,  take  it  which 
way  you  will,  as  the  first  disappointment  that  '. 
find  the  Devil  met  with,  in  all  his  attempts  and 
practices  upon  mankind,  or  upon  the  new  crea 
ture,  which  I  mentioned  above ;  for  now  he  fore 
saw  what  would  follow,  namely,  that  the  peopl 
would  separate  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a  thousand  new 
scenes  of  actions  would  appear,  in  which  h 
therefore  prepares  himself  to  behave  as  he  shoulc 
see  occasion. 

How  the  Devil  learned  to  speak  all  the  Ian 
guages  that  were  now  to  be  used,  and  how  man) 
languages  there  were,  the  several  ancient  writer 
of  the  Devil's  story  have  not  yet  determined 
some  tell  us  they  were  divided  only  into  fifteen 
some  into  seventy-two,  others  into  one  hundrcc 
and  eighty,  and  others  again  into  several  thou 
sands. 

It  also  remains  a  doubt  with  me,  and,  I  sup 
pose,  will  be  so  with  others  also,  whether  Sata 
has  yet  found  out  a  method  to  converse  wit! 
mankind,  without  the  help  of  language  and  words 
or  not :  seeing  man  has  no  other  medium  of  con 
versing,  no,  not  with  himself.  This  I  have  no 
time  to  enter  upon  here;  however,  this  seem 
plain  to  me,  viz.,  that  the  Devil  soon  learned  t 
make  mankind  understand  him,  whatever  Ian 
guage  he  spoke,  and  no  doubt  but  he  found  way 
and  means  to  understand  them,  whatever  langua; 
they  spoke. 

After  the  confusion  of  languages,  the  peopl 
necessarily  sorted  themselves  into  families  an 
tribes,  every  family  understanding  their  ow 
particular  speech,  and  that  only ;  and  thes 
families  multiplying,  grew  into  nations,  and  thos 
nations  wanting  room,  and  seeking  out  habita 
tions,  wandered  some  this  way,  some  that,  ti 
they  found  out  countries  respectively  proper  fo 
their  settling,  and  there  they  became  a  kingdom 
spreading  and  possessing  still  more  and  more  Ian 
as  their  people  increased,  till  at  last  the  who" 
earth  was  scarcely  big  enough  for  them.  Th 
presented  Satan  with  an  opportunity  to  break  i 
upon  their  morals  at  another  door,  viz.  the 
pride ;  for,  men  being  naturally  proud  and  env 
ous,  nations  and  ttibes  began  to  jostle  with  on 
another  for  room ;  either  one  nation  enjoye 
better  accommodations,  or  had  a  better  soil,  o 
a  more  favourable  climate,  than  another;  and 


icse,  being  numerous  and  strong,  thrust  the 
ther  out  and  encroached  upon  their  land ;  the 
ther,  liking  their  situation,  prepare  for  their 
fence,  and  so  began  oppression,  invasion,  war, 
attle,  and  blood,  Satan  aH  the  while  beating  the 
rums,  and  his  attendants  clapping  their  hands 
s  men  do  when  they  set  dogs  on  upon  one 
nother. 

The  bringing  mankind  thus  to  war  and  con- 
usion,  as  it  was  the  first  game  the  Devil  played 
fter  the  confounding  of  languages  and  divisions 
t  Babel,  so  it  was  a  conquest  upon  mankind, 
urely  devilish,  born  from  Hell,  and  so  exactly 
inctured  with  Satan's  original  sin,  Ambition, 
hat  it  really  transformed  men  into  mere  devils ; 
or  when  is  man  transformed  into  the  very  image 
f  Satan  himself,  when  is  he  turned  into  a  mere 
evil,  if  it  is  not  when  he  is  fighting  with  his 
ellow  creatures,  and  dipping  his  hands  in  the 
>lood  of  his  own  kind  ?  Let  his  picture  be  con- 
idered — the  fire  of  hell  flames  or  sparkles  in  his 
!yes ;  a  voracious  grin  sits  upon  his  countenance ; 
rage  and  fury  distort  the  muscles  of  his  face ;  his 
mssions  agitate  his  whole  body,  and  he  is  meta- 
norphosed  from  a  comely,  beauteous,  angelic 
creature,  into  a  fury,  a  satyr,  a  terrible  and 
rightful  monster,  nay,  into  a  devil ;  for  Satan 
limself  is  described  by  the  same  word  which  on 
lis  very  account  is  changed  into  a  substantive, 
and  the  devils  are  called  furies. 

This  sowing  the  seeds  of  strife  in  the  world, 
and  bringing  nations  to  fight  and  make  war  upon 
one  another,  would  take  up  a  great  part  of  the 
Devil's  history,  and  abundance  of  extraordinary 
things  would  occur  in  relating  the  particulars ; 
for  there  have  been  very  great  conflagrations 
kindled  in  the  world,  by  the  artifice  of  hell,  under 
this  head,  viz.,  of  making  war;  in  which  it  has 
been  the  Devil's  masterpiece,  and  he  has  indeed 
shown  himself  a  workman  in  it,  that  he  has 
wheedled  mankind  into  strange  unnatural  notions 
of  things,  in  order  to  propagate  and  support  the 
fighting  principle  in  the  world  ;  such  as  laws  of 
war,  fair  fighting,  behaving  like  men  of  honour, 
fighting  at  the  last  drop,  and  the  like,  by  which 
killing  and  murdering  is  understood  to  be  justi 
fiable.  Virtue  and  a  true  greatness  of  spirit  is 
rated  now  by  rules  which  God  never  appointed, 
and  the  standard  of  honour  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  reason  and  of  nature.  Bravery  is 
denominated  not  from  a  fearless,  undaunted  spirit 
in  the  just  defence  of  life  and  liberty,  but  from  a 
daring  defiance  of  God  and  man,  fighting,  killing, 
and  treading  under  foot  his  fellow  creatures,  at 
the  ordinary  command  of  the  officer,  whether  it 
be  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  it  be  in  a  just 
defence  of  life,  and  our  country's  life,  that  is, 
liberty,  or  whether  it  be  for  the  support  of  injury 
and  oppression. 

A  prudent  avoiding  causeless  quarrels  is  called 
cowardice,  and  to  take  an  affront,  baseness  and 
meanness  of  spirit ;  to  refuse  fighting  and  put 
ting  life  at  a  cast  on  the  point  of  the  sword,  a 
practice  forbid  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  all 
good  government,  is  yet  called  cowardice ;  and 
a  man  is  bound  to  die  duelling,  or  live  and  be 
laughed  at. 

This  trumping  up  these  imaginary  things  called 
bravery  and  gallantry,  naming  them  virtue  and 
honour,  is  all  from  the  Devil's  new  management, 
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and  his  subtilty  influencing  the  minds  of  men  to 
flj  in  the  face  of  God  and  nature,  and  to  act 
against  his  senses ;  nor,  but  for  his  artifice  in  the 
management,  could  it  be  possible  that  such  in 
consistencies  could  go  down  with  mankind,  or 
they  could  pass  such  absurd  things  among  them 
for  reasoning:  for  example,  A  is  found  in  bed 
with  B's  wife,  B  is  the  person  injured,  and  there 
fore  offended,  and  coming  into  the  chamber  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  A  exclaims  loudly, "  Why, 
sir,  you  won't  murder  me,  will  you  ?  As  you 
are  a  man  of  honour,  let  me  rise  and  take  my 
sword." 

A  very  good  story  indeed !  fit  for  nobody  but 
the  Devil  to  put  into  any  man's  head  ;  but  so  it 
is,  B  being  put  in  mind,  forsooth,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  honour,  starts  back  and  must  act  the 
honourable  part ;  so  he  lets  A  get  up,  put  on  his 
clothes,  and  take  his  sword ;  then  they  fight,  and 
B  is  killed  for  his  honour ;  whereas,  had  the  laws 
of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  reason,  taken  place,  the 
adulterer  and  the  adulteress  should  have  been 
taken  prisoners  and  carried  before  the  judge,  and 
being  taken  in  the  fact,  should  have  been  imme 
diately  sentenced,  he  to  the  block  and  she  to  the 
stake,  and  the  innocent,  abused  husband  had  no 
reason  to  have  run  any  risk  of  his  life  for  being 
made  a  cuckold. 

But  thus  has  Satan  abused  the  reason  of  man ; 
and  if  a  man  does  me  the  greatest  injury  in  the 
world,  I  must  do  myself  justice  upon  him,  by 
venturing  my  life  upon  an  even  lay  with  him,  and 
must  fight  him  upon  equal  hazard,  in  which  the 
injured  person  is  as  often  killed  as  the  person 
offering  the  injury.  Suppose  now  it  be  in  the 
same  case  as  above,  a  man  abuses  my  wife,  and 
then,  to  give  me  satisfaction,  tells  me  he  will 
fi«ht  me,  which  the  French  call  doing  me  reason. 
No  sir,  say  I,  let  me  lie  with  your  wife  too,  and 
then,  if  you  desire  it,  I  may  fi?ht  you  :  then  I  am 
upon  even  terms  with  you.  But  this,  indeed,  is 
the  reasoning  which  the  Devil  has  brought  man 
kind  to  at  this  day.  But  to  go  back  to  the  sub 
ject,  viz.,  the  Devil  bringing  the  nations  to  fall 
out,  and  to  quarrel  for  room  in  the  world,  and 
so  to  fight  in  order  to  dispossess  one  another  of 
their  settlements :  this  began  at  a  time  when 
certainly  there  were  places  enough  in  the  world 
for  every  one  to  choose  in ;  and  therefore  the 
Devil,  not  the  want  of  elbow-room,  must  have 
been  the  occasion  of  it ;  and  it  is  carried  on  ever 
since,  as  apparently  from  the  same  interest,  and 
by  the  same  original. 

But  we  shall  meet  with  this  part  again  very 
often  in  the  Devil's  story,  and  as  we  bring  him 
farther  on  in  the  management  of  mankind ;  I 
therefore  lay  it  by  for  the  present,  and  come  to 
the  next  steps  the  Devil  took  with  mankind  after 
the  confusion  of  languages,  and  this  was  in  the 
affair  of  worship.  It  docs  not  appear  yet  that 
ever  the  Devil  was  so  bold  as  either, 

1.  To  set  himself  up  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
God,  or,  which  is  still  worse, 

2.  To  persuade  man  to  believe  there  was  no 
God  at  all  to  worship. 

Both  these  are  introduced  since  the  delugp,  one 
indeed  by  the  Devil,  who  soon  found  HUMUS  to 
set  himself  up  for  a  God  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  holds  it  to  this  day;  but  tin-  U~t  is 
brought  in  by  the  invention  of  man,  in  which  it 


must  be  confessed  man  has  out-sinned  the  Devil ; 
for,  to  do  Satan  justice,  he  never  thought  it  could 
ever  pass  upon  mankind,  or  that  anything  so 
gross  would  go  down  with  them  ;  so  that,  in 
short,  these  modern  casuists,  in  the  reach  of  our 
days,  have,  I  say.  out-sinned  the  Devil. 

As  then  both  these  are  modern  inventions, 
Satan  went  on  gradually,  and  being  to  work  upon 
human  nature  by  stratagem,  not  by  force,  it 
would  have  been  too  gross  to  have  set  himself  up 
as  an  object  of  worship  at  first ;  it  was  to  be  done 
step  by  step.  For  example : 

1.  It  was  sufficient   to   bring   mankind   to  a 
neglect  of  God,  to  worship  him  by  halves, 
and  give  little  or  no  regard  to  his  laws,  and 
so  grow  loose  and  immoral,  in  direct  con 
tradiction  to  his  commands ;  this  would  not 
go  down  with  them  at  first,  so  the  Devil 
went  on  gradually. 

2.  From  a  negligence  in  worshipping  the  true 
God,  he  by  degrees  introduced  the  worship 
of  false  Gods ;  and  to  introduce  this  he  be 
gan  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  called  in 
the  holy  text  the   host  of  heaven.     These 
had  greater  majesty  upon  them,  and  seemed 
fitter  to  command  the  homage  of  mankind  ; 
so  it  was  not  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
to  bring  men,  when  they  had  once  forgotten 
the  true  God,  to  embrace  the  worship  of  such 
Gods  as  those. 

3.  Having  thus  debauched  their  principles  in 
worship,  and  led  them  from  the  true  and 
only  object  of  worship  to  a  false,  it  was  the 
easier  to  carry  them  on  ;  so  in  a  few  grada 
tions  more  he  brought  them  to  downright 
idolatry,  and  even  in  that  idolatry  he  pro 
ceeded  gradually  too;  for  he  began  with  awful 
names,   such    as    were    venerable    in    the 
thoughts  of  men,  as  Baal  or   Bell,  which, 
in  Chaldaic  or  Hebrew,  signifies   Lord  or 
sovereign,  or  mighty  and  magnificent,  and 
this  was  therefore  a  name  ascribed  at  first  to 
the  true  God ,  but  afterwards  they  descended 
to  make  images  and  figures  to  represent  him, 
and  then  they  were  called  by  the  same  name, 
as  Baal,  Baalim,  and  afterwards  Bell ;  from 
which,  by    a   Hellish    degeneracy,    Satan 
brought  mankind   to  adore  every  block  of 
their  own  hewing,  and  to  worshipping  stocks, 
stones,    monsters,    hobgoblins,    and    every 
sordid,  frightful  thing,  and  at  last  the  Devil 
himself. 

What  notions  some  people  may  entertain  of 
the  forwardness  of  the  first  ages  of  the  world  to 
run  into  idolatry,  I  do  not  inquire  here.  I  know 
they  tell  us  strange  things,  of  its  being  the  pro 
duct  of  mere  nature,  one  remove  from  its  primi 
tive  state ;  but  I,  who  pretend  to  have  so 
critically  inquired  into  Satan's  history,  can  assure 
you,  and  that  from  very  good  authority,  that  the 
Devil  did  not  find  it  so  easy  a  task  to  obliterate 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  in  the  mind* 
and  consciences  of  men,  as  those  people  suggest. 

It  is  true  he  carried  things  a  great  length  un 
der  the  patriarchal  government  of  the  first  ages, 
but  still  he  was  1,000  years  bringing  it  to  pas? ; 
and  though  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  old 
world,  before  the  flood,  was  arrived  to  a  very 
great  height  of  wickedness,  and  Ovid  very  nobly 
describes  it  by  the  war  of  the  Titans  against 
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jupiter,  yet  we  do  not  read  that  ever  Satan  was 
come  to  such  a  length  as  to  bring  them  to  ido 
latry;  indeed  we  do  read  of  wars  carried  on 
among  them,  whether  it  was  one  nation  against 
another,  or  only  personal,  we  cannot  tell ;  but 
the  world  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a  life  of 
wickedness,  that  is  to  say,  of  luxury  and  lewdners, 
rapine  and  violence ;  and  there  were  giants 
among  them,  and  men  of  renown,  that  is  to  say, 
men  famed  for  their  mighty  valour,  great  actions 
of  war  we  may  suppose,  and  their  strength,  who 
personally  opposed  others.  We  read  of  no  con 
siderable  wars  indeed,  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  there  were  such  wars,  or  else  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  they  lived  (in  common)  a  life 
somewhat  like  the  brutes,  the  strong  devouring 
the  weak ;  for  the  text  says,  the  whole  earth  was 
filled  with  violence,  hunting  and  tearing  one 
another  to  pieces,  either  for  dominion  or  for 
wealth,  either  for  ambition  or  for  avarice,  we 
know  not  well  which. 

Thus  far  the  old  antediluvian  world  went,  and 
very  wicked  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  was  no  idola 
try  ;  the  Devil  had  not  brought  them  to  that 
length  yet :  perhaps  it  would  soon  have  followed, 
but  the  deluge  intervened. 

After  the  deluge,  as  I, have  said,  he  had  all  his 
work  to  do  over  again,  and  he  went  on  by  the 
same  steps ;  first  he  brought  them  to  violence 
and  war,  then  to  oppression  and  tyranny,  then  to 
neglect  of  true  worship,  then  to  false  worship, 
and  then  idolatry  by  the  mere  natural  conse 
quence  of  the  thing.  Who  were  the  first  nation 
or  people  that  fell  from  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  is  something  hard  to  determine  ;  the  Devil, 
who  certainly  of  all  God's  creatures  is  best  able 
to  inform  us,  having  left  us  nothing  upon  record 
upon  that  subject;  but  we  have  reason  to  be 
lieve  it  was  thus  introduced. 

Nimrod  was  the  grandson  of  Ham,  Noah's 
second  son,  the  same  who  was  cursed  by  his 
father  for  exposing  him  in  his  drunkenness  :  this 
Nimrod  was  the  first  who,  it  seems,  Satan  picked 
out  for  a  hero:  here  he  inspired  him  with  ambi 
tious  thoughts,  dreams  of  empire,  and  having  the 
government  of  all  the  rest,  that  is  to  say,  univer 
sal  monarchy ;  the  very  same  bait  with  which  he 
has  played  upon  the  frailty  of  princes  and  ensnared 
the  greatest  of  them  ever  since,  even  from  his 
most  August  Imperial  Majesty  King  Nimrod  the 
First,  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty  Louis  the 
XIV,  and  many  a  mighty  monarch  between. 

When  these  mighty  monarchs  and  men  of  fame 
went  off  the  stage,  the  world  had  their  memorie 
in  esteem  many  ages  after;  and  as  their  great 
actions  were  no  otherwise  recorded  than  by  ora' 
tradition,  and  the  tongues  and  memories  oi 
fallible  men,  time  and  the  custom  of  magnifying 
the  past  actions  of  kings,  men  soon  fabled  u{ 
their  histories,  Satan  assisting,  into  miracle  and 
wonder:  hence  their  names  were  had  in  venera 
tion  more  and  more ;  statues  and  bustoes  repre 
senting  their  persons  and  great  actions  were  set 
up  in  public  places,  till  from  heroes  and  cham 
pions  they  made  gods  of  them,  an"d  thus,  Satan 
prompting,  the  world  was  quickly  filled  with  idols. 

This  Nimrod  is  he  who,  according  to  the  re 
ceived  opinion,  though  I  do  not  find  Satan's  his 
tory  exactly  concurring  with  it,  was  first  called 


Belus,  then  Baal,  and  worshipped  in  most  of  the 
eastern  countries  under  those  names;  sometimes 
with  the  additions  of  surnames,  according  to  the 
several  countries,  or  people,  or  towns  where  he 
was  particularly  set  up,  as  Baal  Peor,  Baal 
Zephon,  Baal  Phegor,  and  in  other  places  plain 
Baal,  as  Jupiter  in  after-times  had  the  like  addi 
tions;  as  Jupiter  Ammon,  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
Jupiter  Pistor,  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  about  ten 
or  twelve  Jupiters  more. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  I  think  it  was  a 
masterpiece  of  Hell  to  bring  the  world  to  idolatry 
so  soon  after  they  had  had  such  an  eminent  ex 
ample  of  the  infinite  power  of  the  true  God,  as 
was  seen  in  the  deluge,  and  particularly  in  the 
escape  of  Noah  in  the  ark,  to  bring  them,  even 
before  Noah  or  his  sons  were  dead,  to  forget 
whose  hand  it  was,  and  give  the  homage  of  the 
world  to  a  name,  and  that  the  name  of  a  mortal 
man,  dead  and  rotten,  who  was  famous  for  no 
thing  when  he  was  alive  but  blood  and  war;  I 
say,  to  bring  the  world  to  set  up  this  nothing, 
this  mere  name,  nay,  the  very  image  and  pic 
ture  of  him,  for  a  god,  it  was  first  a  mark  of 
most  prodigious  stupidity  in  the  whole  race  of 
men,  a  monstrous  degeneracy  from  nature,  and 
even  from  common  sense ;  and  in  the  next  place 
it  was  a  token  of  an  inexpressible  craft  and  sub- 
tilty  in  the  Devil,  who  had  now  gotten  the  people 
into  so  full  and  complete  a  management,  that  in 
short,  he  could  have  brought  them,  by  the  same 
rule,  to  have  worshipped  anything;  and  in  a 
little  while  more,  did  bring  many  of  them  to  wor 
ship  himself,  plain  Devil  as  he  was,  and  knowing 
him  to  be  such. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  this  horrible  defection  of 
mankind,  though  we  do  not  find  the  beginning  of 
it  particularly  recorded,  yet  we  are  certain  it  was 
not  long  after  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  for  Nim 
rod,  as  is  said,  was  no  more  than  Noah's  great 
grandson,  and  Noah  himself,  I  suppose,  might  be 
alive  some  years  after  Nimrod  was  born ;  and  as 
Nimrod  was  not  long  dead,  before  they  forgot  that 
he  was  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer,  and  made  a  Baal, 
that  is  a  lord  or  idol  of  him,  I  say,  he  was  not 
long  dead,  for  Nimrod  was  born  in  the  year  of 
the  world  1847,  and  built  Babylon  the  year  1879; 
and  we  find  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  who 
lived  from  the  year  1879,  was  an  idolater,  as 
was  doubtless  Bethuel,  who  was  Terah's  grand 
son  ;  for  we  find  Laban,  who  was  Bethuel's  son, 
was  so,  and  all  this  was  during  the  life  of  the 
first  post-diluvian  family,  for  Terah  was  born 
within  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  after 
the  flood,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years 
before  Noah  was  dead ;  and  even  Abraham  him 
self  was  eight  and  fifty  years  old  before  Noah  died, 
and  yet  idolatry  had  been  then,  in  all  probability, 
above  a  hundred  years  practised  in  the  world. 

N.  B.  It  is  worth  remark  here,  what  a  terrible 
advantage  the  Devil  gained  by  the  debauching  poor 
Noah,  and  drawing  him  into  the  sin  of  drunken 
ness;  for  by  this,  as  I  said,  he  silenced  and  stopped 
the  mouth  of  the  great  preacher  of  righteousness, 
that  father  and  patriarch  of  the  whole  world,  who 
not  being  able,  for  the  shame  of  his  own  i'ovtl  mis 
carriage,  to  pretend  to  instruct  or  reprove  the 
world  any  more,  the  Devil  took  hold  of  them  im 
mediately,  and  for  want  of  a  prophet  to  warn  and 
admonish,  run  that  little  of  religion  which  there 
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might  be  left  in  Shem  and  Japhet,  quite  out  of 
the  world,  and  deluged  them  all  in  idolatry. 

How  long  the  whole  world  may  be  said  to  be 
thus  overwhelmed  in  ignorance  and  idolatry  we 
may  make  some  tolerable  guess  at  by  the  history 
of  Abraham,  for  it  was  not  till  God  called  him 
from  his  father's  house  that  any  such  thing  as  a 
church  was  established  in  the  world ;  nor  even 
then,  except  in  his  own  family  and  successors  for 
almost  four  hundred  years  after  that  call,  and 
till  God  brought  the  Israelites  back  out  of  Egypt, 
the  whole  world  may  be  said  to  be  involved  in 
idolatry  and  devil  worship. 

So  absolute  a  conquest  had  the  Devil  made 
over  mankind  immediately  after  the  flood,  and 
all  taking  its  rise  and  beginning  at  the  fatal  de 
feat  of  Noah,  who,  had  he  lived  untainted  and 
invulnerable,  as  he  had  done  for  six  hundred 
years  before,  would  have  gone  a  great  way  to 
have  stemmed  the  torrent  of  wickedness  which 
broke  in  upon  mankind ;  and  therefore  the 
Devil,  I  say,  was  very  cunning  and  very  much 
in  the  right  of  it,  take  him  as  he  is,  a  mere  devil, 
to  attack  Noah  personally,  and  give  him  a  blow 
so  soon. 

It  is  true  the  Devil  did  not  immediately  raze 
out  the  notion  of  religion  and  of  a  God  from  the 
minds  of  men,  nor  could  he  easily  suppress  the 
principle  of  worship  and  homage  to  be  paid  to  a 
Sovereign  Being,  the  Author  of  Nature  and 
Guide  of  the  World.  The  Devil  saw  this  clearly 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  new  world,  and  therefore, 
as  I  have  said,  he  proceeded  politically  and  by 
degrees.  That  it  was  so  is  evident  from  the 
story  of  Job  and  his  three  friends,  who,  if  we  may 
take  it  for  a  history,  not  a  fable,  and  may  judge 
of  the  time  of  it  by  the  length  of  Job's  life,  and 
by  the  family  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  who,  it  is 
manifest,  was  at  least  grandson  or  great  grandson 
to  Esau,  Isaac's  eldest  son,  and  by  the  language 
of  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  to  Abraham,  and  ol 
Labnn  to  Jacob,  both  the  latter  being  at  the 
samo  time  idolaters;  I  say,  if  we  may  judge  of  it 
by  all  these,  there  were  still  very  sound  notions 
of  religion  in  the  minds  of  men ;  nor  could  Satan 
with  all  his  cunning  and  policy  deface  those  ideas, 
and  root  them  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people. 

And  this  put  him  upon  taking  new  measures 
to  keep  up  his  interest  and  preserve  the  hold  he 
got  upon  mankind ;  and  his  method  was  like 
himself,  subtle  and  politic  to  the  last  degree,  as 
his  whole  history  makes  it  appear ;  for,  seeing 
he  found  they  could  not  but  believe  the  being  o 
a  God,  and  that  they  would  needs  worship  some 
thing,  it  is  evident  he  had  no  game  left  him  to 
play  but  this,  namely,  to  set  up  wrong  notions  o: 
worship,  and  bring  them  to  a  false  worship  in 
stead  of  a  true,  supposing  the  object  worshipped 
to  be  still  the  same. 

To  finish  this  stratagem,  he  first  insinuates 
that  the  true  God  was  a  terrible,  a  dreadful,  un 
approachable  being ;  that  to  see  him  was  so 
frightful  that  it  would  be  present  death  ;  that  to 
worship  him  immediately  was  a  presumption 
which  would  provoke  his'wrath ;  and  that,  as  he 
was  a  consuming  fire  in  himself,  so  he  would  burn 
up  those  in  his  anger  that  dared  to  offer  up  any 
sacrilice  to  him  but  by  the  interposition  of  some 
medium  »hich  might  receive  their  adorations  in 
his  uume. 


Hence  it  occurred  presently,  that  subordinate 
ods  were  to  be  found  out  and  set  up,  to  whom 
the  people  might  pay  the  homage  due  to  the 
supreme  God,  and  who  they  might  worship  in 
lis  name ;  this  I  take  from  the  most  ancient 
account  of  idolatry  in  the  world;  nor  indeed 
:ould  the  Devil  himself  find  out  any  other  reason 
why  men  should  canonize  or  rather  deify  their 
mnces  and  men  of  fame,  and  worship  them  after 
hey  were  dead,  as  if  they  could  save  them  from 
death  and  calamity,  who  were  not  able  to  save 
themselves  when  they  were  alive ;  much  less 
could  Satan  bring  men  to  swallow  so  gross,  so 
absurd  a  thing  as  the  bowing  the  knee  to  a  stock 
or  a  stone,  a  calf,  an  ox,  a  lion,  nay,  the  image 
or  figure  of  a  calf,  such  as  the  Israelites  made  at 
Mount  Sinai,  and  say,  "  These  be  thy  gods, 
3  Israel,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt." 

Having  thus,  I  say,  brought  them  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  (hey  worshipped  the  true  God 
and  no  other,  under  the  figures  and  appearances 
which  they  made  to  represent  him,  it  was  easy 
after  that  to  worship  anything  for  the  true  God  ; 
and  thus,  in  a  few  ages,  they  worshipped  nothing 
but  idols,  even  throughout  the  whole  world ;  nor 
has  the  Devil  lost  this  hold  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  nay,  not  in  most  parts  of  the  world  to  this 
day.  He  holds  still  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  notthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  them  the  vast  countries 
of  China  and  Tartary,  Persia  and  India,  Guinea, 
Ethiopia,  Zanquebar,  Congo,  Angola,  Monomo- 
tapa,  &c.,  in  all  which,  except  Ethiopia,  we  find 
no  vestiges  of  any  other  worship  but  that  of  idols, 
monsters,  and  even  the  Devil  himself,  till  after 
the  very  coming  of  our  Saviour,  and  even  then, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  gospel  was  preached  in  the 
Indies  and  China  by  St  Thomas,  and  in  other 
remote  countries  by  the  other  apostles ;  we  see 
that  whatever  ground  Satan  lost,  he  seems  to 
have  recovered  it  again  ;  and  all  Asia  and  Africa 
is  at  present  overrun  with  Paganism  or  Mahome- 
tanism,  which,  I  think,  of  the  two,  is  rather  the 
worst ;  besides  all  America,  a  part  of  the  world, 
as  some  say,  equal  in  bigness  to  all  the  other,  in 
which  the  Devil's  kingdom  was  never  interrupted 
from  its  first  being  inhabited,  whenever  it  was,  to 
the  first  discovery  of  it  by  the  European  nations 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  a  word,  the  Devil  got  what  we  may  call  an 
entire  victory  over  mankind,  and  drove  the  wor 
ship  of  the  true  God,  in  a  manner,  quite  out  of 
the  world,  forcing,  as  it  were,  his  Maker  in  a  new 
kind  of  creation,  the  old  one  proving  thus  ineffec 
tual  to  recover  a  certain  number  by  force  and 
mere  omnipotence  to  return  to  their  duty,  serve 
him  and  worship  him  ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  GOD'S  CALLING  A  CHURCH  Ol  T  OF  THE  MIDST 
OF  A  DEGENERATE  WORLD,  AND  OF  SATAN'S  NEW 
MEASURES  -I-PON  THAT  INCIDENT  :  HOW  HE 
ATTACKED  THEM  IMMEDIATELY,  AND  HIS  SUC 
CESS  IN  THOSE  ATTACKS. 

SATAN  having,  as  I  have  said  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  made,  as  it  were,   a    full  conquest  of 
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mankind,  debauched  them  all  to  idolatry,  and 
brought  them  at  least  to  worshipping  the  true 
God  by  the  wretched  medium  of  corrupt  and 
idolatrous  representations  ;  God  seemed  to  have 
no  true  servants  or  worshippers  left  in  the  world, 
but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  so,  was  obliged, 
in  order  to  restore  the  world  to  their  senses 
again,  to  call  a  select  number  out  from  among 
;  the  rest,  who  he  himself  undertook  should  own 
:  his  godhead  or  supreme  authority,  and  worship 
him  as  he  required  to  be  worshipped.  This,  I 
say,  God  was  obliged  to  do,  because  it  is  evident 
it  has  not  been  done  so  much  by  the  choice  and 
council  of  men,  for  Satan  would  have  overruled 
that  part,  as  by  the  power  and  energy  of  some 
irresistible  and  invincible  operation,  and  this  our 
divines  give  high  names  to ;  but  be  it  what  they 
will,  it  is  the  second  defeat  or  disappointment 
that  the  Devil  has  met  with  in  his  progress  in 
the  world  ;  the  first  I  have  spoken  of  already. 

It  is  true,  Satan  very  well  understood  what 
was  threatened  to  him  in  the  original  promise  to 
the  woman,  immediately  after  the  fall,  namely, 
thou  shall  bruise  his  head,  &c.,  but  he  did  not 
expect  it  so  suddenly,  but  thought  himself  sure 
cf  mankind,  till  the  fulness  of  time  when  the 
Messiah  should  come;  and  therefore  it  was  a 
great  surprise  to  him  to  see  that  Abraham,  being 
called,  was  so  immediately  received  and  estab 
lished,  though  he  did  not  so  immediately  follow 
the  voice  that  directed  him,  yet  in  him,  in  his 
loins  was  all  God's  church  at  that  time  contained. 

In  the  calling  Abraham,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
there  was  no  other  way  for  God  to  form  a  church, 
that  is  to  say,  to  single  out  a  people  to  himself, 
as  the  world  was  then  stated,  but  by  immediate 
revelation  and  a  voice  from  Heaven:  all  mankind 
were  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  overwhelmed  in 
idolatry,  in  a  word,  were  engaged  to  the  Devil; 
God  Almighty,  or  as  the  scripture  distinguishes 
him,  the  Lord,  the  true  God,  was  out  of  the 
question;  mankind  knew  little  or  nothing  of  him, 
much  less  did  they  know  anything  of  his  worship, 
or  that  there  was  such  a  being  in  the  world. 

Well  might  it  be  said  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Abraham,  Gen.  xii,  7,  for  if  God  had  not  appeared 
himself,  he  must  have  sent  a  messenger  from 
Heaven,  and  perhaps  it  was  so  too,  for  he  had 
not  one  true  servant  or  worshipper  that  we  know 
of  then  on  earth,  to  send  on  that  errand;  no  pro 
phet,  no  preacher  of  righteousness.  Noah  was 
dead,  and  had  been  so  above  seventeen  years; 
and  if  he  had  not,  his  preaching,  as  I  observed 
after  his  great  miscarriage,  had  but  little  effect ; 
we  are  indeed  told  that  Noah  left  behind  him 
certain  rules  and  orders  for  the  true  worship  of 
God,  which  were-  called  the  precepts  of  Noah, 
and  remained  in  the  world  for  a  long  time ; 
though  how  written,  when  neither  any  letters, 
much  less  writing,  were  known  in  the  world,  is  a 
difficulty  which  remains  to  be  solved;  and  this 
makes  me  look  upon  those  laws  called  the  pre 
cepts  of  Noah  to  be  a  modern  invention,  as  I  do 
also  the  Alphabetum  Noachi,  which  Bochart  pre 
tends  to  give  an  account  of. 

But  to  leave  that  fiction,  and  come  back  to 
Abraham  ;  God  called  him,  whether  at  first  by 
voice  without  any  vision,  whether  in  a  dream  or 
night  vision,  which  was  very  significant  in  those 
days,  or  whether  by  some  awful  appearance,  we 


know  not ;  the  second  time,  it  is  indeed  said  ex 
pressly  God  appeared  to  him  ;  be  it  which  way 
it  will,  God  himself  called  him,  showed  him  the 
land  of  Canaan,  gave  him  the  promise  of  it  for 
his  posterity,  and  withal  gave  him  such  a  faith, 
that  the  Devil  soon  found  there  was  no  room  for 
him  to  meddle  with  Abraham.  This  is  certain, 
we  do  not  read  that  the  Devil  ever  so  much  as 
attempted  Abraham  at  all ;  some  will  suggest 
that  the  command  to  Abraham  to  go  and  offer  up 
his  son  Isaac  was  a  temptation  of  the  Devil,  if 
possible,  to  defeat  the  glorious  work  of  God's  call 
ing  a  holy  seed  into  the  world  ;  for  the  first,  if 
Abraham  had  disobeyed  that  call,  the  new  fa 
vourite  had  been  overcome  and  made  a  rebel  of; 
or  secondly,  if  he  had  obeyed,  then  the  promised 
seed  had  been  cut  off,  and  Abraham  defeated; 
but  as  the  text  is  express  that  God  himself  pro 
posed  it  to  Abraham,  I  shall  not  start  the  sug 
gestions  of  the  critics,  in  bar  of  the  sacred  oracle. 

Be  it  one  way  or  other,  Abraham  showed  a 
hero-like  faith  and  courage,  and  if  the  Devil  had 
been  the  author  of  it,  he  had  seen  himself  disap 
pointed  in  both  his  views ;  first,  by  Abraham's 
ready  and  bold  compliance,  as  believing  it  to  be 
God's  command ;  and  secondly,  by  the  divine 
countermand  of  the  execution,  just  as  the  fatal 
knife  was  lifted  up. 

But  if  the  Devil  left  Abraham,  and  made  no 
attack  upon  him,  seeing  him  invulnerable,  he 
made  himself  amends  upon  the  other  branch  of 
his  family,  his  poor  nephew  Lot ;  who,  notwith 
standing  he  was  so  immediately  under  the  par 
ticular  care  of  Heaven,  as  that  the  angel  who 
was  sent  to  destroy  Sodom  could  do  nothing  till 
he  was  out  of  it ;  and  who,  though  after  he  had 
left  Zoar,  and  was  retired  into  a  cave  to  dwell, 
yet  the  subtle  Devil  found  him  out,  deluded-  his 
two  daughters,  took  an  advantage  of  the  fright 
they  had  been  in  about  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
made  them  believe  the  whole  world  was  burnt 
too,  as  well  as  those  cities,  and  that,  in  short,  they 
could  never  have  any  husbands,  &c. ;  and  so,  in 
their  abundant  concern  to  repeople  the  worid, 
and  that  the  race  of  mankind  might  not  be  de 
stroyed,  they  go  and  lie  with  their  own  father ; 
the  Devil  telling  them  doubtless  how  to  do  it,  by 
intoxicating  his  head  with  wine ;  in  all  which 
story,  whether  they  were  not  as  drunk  as  their 
father,  seems  to  be  a  question,  or  else  they  could 
not  have  supposed  all  the  men  in  the  earth  were 
consumed,  when  they  knew  that  the  little  city 
Zoar  had  been  preserved  for  their  sakes. 

This  now  was  the  third  conquest  Satan  ob 
tained  by  the  gust  of  human  appetite ;  that  is 
to  say,  once  by  eating  and  twice  by  drinking,  or 
drunkenness,  and  still  the  last  was  the  worst  and 
most  shameful  ;  for  Lot,  however  his  daughters 
managed  him,  could  not  pretend  he  did  not  un 
derstand  what  the  strength  of  wine  was  :  and  one 
would  have  thought,  after  so  terrible  a  judg 
ment  as  that  of  Sodom  was,  which  was,  as  we 
may  say,  executed  before  his  face,  his  thoughts 
should  have  been  too  solemnly  engaged  in  prais 
ing  God  for  sparing  his  life,  to  be  made  drunk, 
and  that  two  nights  together. 

But  the  Devil  played  his  game  sure,  he  set  Lot's 
two  daughters  to  work,  and  as  the  Devil's  instru 
ments  seldom  fail,  so  he  secured  his  by  that 
hellish  stratagem  of  deluding  the  daughters,  to 
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think  all  the  world  was  consumed  but  they  two 
and  their  father:  to  be  sure  the  old  man  could 
not  suspect  that  his  daughters'  design  was  so 
wicked  as  indeed  it  was,  or  that  they  intended  to 
debauch  him  with  wine,  and  make  him  drink  till 
he  knew  not  what  he  did. 

Now  the  Devil  having  carried  his  game  here, 
gained  a  great  point ;  for  as  there  were  but  two 
religious  families  in  the  world  before,  from  whence 
a  twofold  generation  might  be  supposed  to  rise, 
religious  and  righteous,  like  their  parents, 
namely,  that  of  Abraham  and  this  of  Lot;  this 
crime  ruined  the  hopes  of  one  of  them;  it  could 
no  more  be  said  that  just  Lot  was  in  being,  who 
vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to  day  with 
the  wicked  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Sodom  ; 
righteous  Lot  was  degenerated  into  drunken,  in- 
cestuous  Lot,  Lot  fallen  from  what  he  was,  to  be 
a  wicked  and  unrighteous  man  ;  no  pattern  of 
virtue,  no  reprover  of  the  age,  but  a  poor  fallen, 
degenerate  patriarch,  who  could  now  no  more 
reprove  or  exhort,  but  look  down  and  be  ashamed, 
and  nothing  to  do  but  to  repent :  and  see  the 
poor  mean  excuses  of  all  the  three. 

Eve  says,  "  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I 
did  eat." 

Noah  says,  "  My  grandson  beguiled  me,  or  the 
wine  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  drink." 

Lot  says,  "  My  daughters  beguiled  me,  and  I 
also  did  drink." 

It  is  observable  that,  as  I  said  above,  Noah 
was  silenced,  and  his  preaching  at  an  end,  after 
that  one  action,  so  the  like  may  be  said  of  Lot ; 
and,  in  short,  you  never  hear  one  word  more  of 
cither  of  them  after  it ;  as  for  mankind,  both 
were  useless  to  them,  and  as  to  themselves,  we 
never  read  of  any  of  their  repentance,  nor  have 
we  much  reason  to  believe  they  did  repent. 

From  this  attack  of  the  Devil  upon  Lot,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  Devil  being  so  busily  em 
ployed  as  he  had  been  before  in  the  world ;  he 
had  indeed  but  little  to  do,  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  his  own,  lulled  asleep  under  the  witch 
craft  of  idolatry,  and  are  so  still. 

But  it  could  not  be  long  that  the  Devil  lay 
idle  ;  as  soon  as  God  called  himself  a  people,  the 
Devil  could  not  be  at  rest  till  he  attacked  them. 
"  Wherever  God  rets  up  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  Devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there." 

Abraham  indeed  went  off  the  stage  free,  and 
so  did  Isaac  too,  they  were  a  kind  of  first-rate 
saints ;  we  do  not  so  much  as  read  of  any  failing 
they  had,  or  o£  anything  the  Devil  had  ever  the 
face  to  offer  to  them  ;  no,  or  with  Jacob  either, 
if  you  will  excuse  him  for  beguiling  his  brother 
Esau  of  both  his  birthright  and  his  blessing,  but 
he  was  busy  enough  with  all  his  children ;  for 
example,— 

He  sent  Judah  to  his  sheep-shearing,  and 
placed  a  whore  (Tamar)  in  his  way,  in  the  pos 
ture  of  temptation,  so  made  him  commit  incest 
and  whoredom  both  together. 

He  sent  incestuous  Reuben  to  lie  with  his  fa 
ther's  concubine  Billah. 

He  sent  Dinah  to  the  ball  to  dnnce  with  the 
Sichcmite  ladies,  and  play  the  whore  with  their 
master. 

He  enraged  Simeon  and  Levi,  at  the  supposed 
injury,  and  then  prompted  them  to  revenge,  fori 
which  their  la:lu>r  heartily  cursed  them. 


He  set  them  all  together  to  fall  upon  poor 
Joseph,  first  to  murder  him  intentionally,  and 
then  actually  sell  him  to  the  Midianitcs. 

He  made  them  show  the  party-coloured  coat, 
and  tell  a  lie  to  their  father,  to  make  the  poor 
old  man  believe  Joseph  was  killed  by  a  lion,  Sic. 

He  sent  Potiphar's  wife  to  attack  Joseph's 
chastity,  and  filled  her  with  rage  at  the  disap 
pointment. 

He  taught  Joseph  to  swear  by  the  life  of  Pha 
raoh. 

In  a  word,  he  debauched  the  whole  race,  ex 
cept  Benjamin,  and  never  man  had  such  a  set  of 
sons,  so  wicked  and  so  notorious,  after  so  good 
an  introduction  into  the  world  as  they  all  of 
them  had,  to  be  sure  ;  for  Jacob,  no  doubt,  gave 
them  as  good  instruction  as  the  circumstances 
of  his  wandering  condition  would  allow  him  to 
do. 

We  must  now  consider  the  Devil  and  his  affairs 
in  a  quite  different  situation.  When  the  world 
first  appeared  peopled  by  the  creating  power  of 
God,  he  had  only  Adam  and  Eve  to  take  care  of, 
and  I  think  he  plied  his  time  with  them  to  pur 
pose  enough  :  after  the  deluge  he  had  Noah  only 
to  pitch  upon,  and  he  quickly  conquered  him  by 
the  instigation  of  his  grandson. 

At  the  building  of  Babel  he  guided  them  by 
their  acting  all  in  a  body  as  one  man ;  so  that,  in 
short,  he  managed  them  with  ease,  taking  them 
as  a  body  politic;  and  we  find  they  came  into 
his  snare  as  one  man  ;  but  now,  the  children  of 
Israel  multiplying  in  the  land  of  their  bondage, 
and  God  seeming  to  show  a  particular  concern 
for  them,  the  Devil  was  obliged  to  new  mea 
sures,  stand  at  a  distance,  and  look  on  for  some 
time. 

The  Egyptians  were  plagued  even  without  his 
lelp,  nor  though  the  cunning  artist,  ns  I  said, 
stood  and  looked  on,  yet  he  durst  not  meddle ; 
nor  could  he  make  a  few  lice,  the  least  and 
meanest  of  the  armies  of  insects  raised  to  afflict 
the  Egyptians. 

However,  when  he  perceived  that  God  re 
solved  to  bring  the  Israelites  out,  he  prepared  to 
attend  them,  to  watch  them,  and  be  at  hand 
upon  all  the  wicked  occasions  that  might  offer, 
as  if  he  had  been  fully  satisfied  such  occasions 
would  offer,  and  that  he  should  not  fail  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  draw  them  into  some  snare  or 
another,  and  that  therefore  it  was  his  business 
not  to  be  out  of  the  way,  but  to  be  ready,  as  we 
say,  to  make  his  market  of  them  in  the  best 
manner  he  could  :  how  many  ways  he  attempted 
them,  nay,  how  many  times  he  conquered  them 
in  their  journey,  we  shall  see  presently. 

First  he  put  them  in  a  fright  at  Baal-Zephon, 
where  he  thought,  he  had  drawn  them  into  a 
noose,  and  where  he  sent  Pharaoh  and  his  army 
to  block  them  up  between  the  mountains  of 
Pihahiroth  and  the  lied  Sea ;  but  there  indeed 
Satan  was  outwitted  by  Moses,  so  far  as  it  ap 
peared  to  be  a  human  action,  for  he  little  thought 
if  their  going  dry-footed  through  the  sea,  but 
depended  upon  having  them  all  cut  in  pieces  the 
next  morning  by  the  Egyptians ;  an  eminent  proof, 
3V  the  way,  that  the  Devil  has  no  knowledge  of 
events,  or  any  insight  into  futurity  ;  nay,  that  he 
lias  not  so  much  ns  a  second  sight,  or  knows  to- 
'iay  what  his  Maker  intends  to  do  to-morrow  ; 
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for  had  Satan  known  that  God  intended  to  ford 
them  over  the  sea,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  have 
prevented  the  miracle,  he  would  certainly  have 
prevented  the  escape,  by  sending  out  Pharaoh 
and  his  army  time  enough  to  have  taken  the 
strand  before  them,  and  so  have  driven  them  to 
the  necessity  of  travelling  on  foot  round  the  north 
point  of  that  sea,  by  the  wilderness  of  Etan, 
,  where  he  would  have  pursued  and  harassed 
them  with  his  cavalry,  and  in  all  probability  have 
destroyed  them.  But  the  blind,  short-sighted 
Devil,  perfectly  in  the  dark,  and  unacquainted 
with  futurity,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  was 
as  much  deceived  as  Pharaoh  himself,  stood  still, 
flattering  himself  with  the  hopes  of  his  booty, 
and  the  revenge  he  should  take  upon  them  the 
next  morning,  till  he  saw  the  frighted  waves  in 
an  uproar ;  and,  to  his  utter  astonishment  and 
confusion,  saw  the  passage  laid  open,  and  Moses 
leading  his  vast  army  in  full  march  over  the  dry 
space ;  nay,  even  then,  it  is  very  probable,  Satan 
did  not  know  that,  if  the  Egyptians  followed 
them,  the  sea  would  return  upon  and  overwhelm 
them ;  for  I  can  hardly  think  so  hard  of  the 
Devil  himself,  that,  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
suffered,  much  less  prompted,  Pharaoh  to  follow 
the  chace  at  such  an  expense  ;  so  that  he  either 
must  be  an  ignorant,  unforeseeing  Devil,  or  a  very 
ungrateful,  false  Devil  to  his  friends  the  Egyp 
tians. 

I  am  inclined  also  to  the  more  charitable  opinion 
of  Satan  too,  because  the  escape  of  the  Israelites 
was  really  a  triumph  over  himself;  for  the  war 
was  certainly  his,  or  at  least  he  was  auxiliary  to 
Pharaoh.  It  was  a  victory  over  Hell  and  Egypt 
together,  and  he  would  never  have  suffered  the 
disgrace  if  he  had  known  it  beforehand  ;  that  is 
to  say,  though  he  could  not  have  prevented  the 
escape  of  Israel,  or  the  dividing  the  water,  yet  he 
might  have  warned  the  Egyptians,  and  cautioned 
them  not  to  venture  in  after  them. 

But  we  shall  see  a  great  many  weak  steps 
taken  by  the  Devil  in  the  affair  of  this  very  peo 
ple,  and  their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wil 
derness  ;  and  though  he  was  in  some  things  suc 
cessful,  and  wheedled  them  into  many  foolish  and 
miserable  murmurings  and  wranglings  against 
God,  and  mutinies  against  poor  Moses,  yet  the 
Devil  was  oftentimes  baulked  and  disappointed ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  choose  to  finish 
the  first  part  of  his  history  with  the  particular  re 
lation  of  his  behaviour  among  the  Jews,  because, 
also,  we  do  not  find  any  extraordinary  things 
happening  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  for  above 
1,500  years;  no  variety,  no  revolutions;  all  the 
rest  of  mankind  lay  still  under  his  yoke,  quietly 
submitted  to  his  government,  did  just  as  he  bade 
them,  worshipped  every  idol  he  set  up,  and,  in  a 
word,  he  had  no  difficulty  with  anybody  but  the 
Jews ;  and  for  this  reason,  I  say,  this  part  of  his  I 
story  will  be  the  more  useful  and  instructing. 

To  return,  therefore,  to  Moses,  and  his  dividing 
the  Red  Sea;  that  the  people  went  over  or 
through  it,  that  we  have  the  sacred  history  for  ; 
but  how  the  Devil  behaved,  that  you  must  come 
to  me  for,  or  I  know  not  where  you  will  find  a 
true  account  of  it,  at  least  not  in  print. 

1.  It  was  in  the  night  they  marched  through  ; 
whether  the  Devil  saw  it  in  the  dark  or  no,  that 
is  not  my  business. 


But  when  he  had  daylight  for  it,  and  viewed 
he  next  day's  work,  I  make  no  question  but  all 
Hell  felt  the  surprise ;  the  prey  being  thus 
snatched  out  of  their  hands  unexpectedly.  It  is 
true  the  Egyptian's  host  was  sent  to  him  in  their 
room,  but  that  was  not  what  he  aimed  at ;  for  he 
was  sure  enough  of  them  his  own  way,  and  if  it 
was  not  just  at  that  time,  yet  he  knew  what  and 
who  they  were ;  but  as  he  had  devoured  the 
whole  Israelitish  host  in  his  imagination,  to  the 
tune  of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls,  men, 
women,  and  children,  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  Devil  to  miss  of  his 
prey,  and  to  see  them  all  triumphing  on  the  other 
side  in  safety. 

It  is  true  Satan's  annals  do  not  mention  this 
defeat,  for  historians  are  generally  backward  to 
register  their  own  misfortunes  ;  but  as  we  have 
an  account  of  the  fact  from  other  hands,  so  as  we 
cannot  question  the  truth  of  it,  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  tell  us  it  was  a  disappointment  to  the 
Devil,  and  a  very  great  one  too. 

I  cannot  but  observe  here,  that  I  think  this 
part  of  the  Devil's  story  very  entertaining,  be 
cause  of  the  great  variety  of  incidents  which  ap 
pear  in  every  part  of  it ;  sometimes  he  is  like  a 
hunted  fox,  curvetting  and  counter-running  to 
avoid  his  being  pursued  and  found  out,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  is  carrying  on  his  secret  de 
signs,  to  draw  the  people  he  pretends  to  manage 
into  some  snare  or  other  to  their  hurt ;  at  another 
time,  though  the  comparison  is  a  little  too  low 
for  his  dignity,  like  a  monkey  that  has  done  mis 
chief,  and  who,  making  his  own  escape,  sits  and 
chatters  at  a  distance,  as  if  he  had  triumphed  in 
what  he  had  done  ;  so  Satan,  when  he  had  drawn 
them  in  to  worship  a  calf,  to  offer  strange  fire,  to 
set  up  a  schism,  and  the  like  ;  and  so  to  bring 
the  divine  vengeance  upon  themselves,  leaving 
them  in  their  distress,  kept  at  a  distance,  as  if  he 
looked  on  with  -satisfaction  to  see  them  burnt, 
swallowed  up,  swept  away,  and  the  like  ;  as  the 
several  stories  relate. 

His  indefatigable  vigilance  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  useful  caveat,  as  well  as  an  improving 
view  to  us ;  no  sooner  is  he  routed  and  exposed, 
defeated  and  disappointed,  in  one  enterprise,  but 
he  begins  another,  and,  like  a  cunning  gladiator, 
warily  defends  himself,  and  boldly  attacks  his 
enemy  at  the  same  time.  Thus  we  see  him,  up 
and  down,  conquering  and  conquered,  through 
this  whole  part  of  his  story,  till  at  last  he  receives 
a  total  defeat,  of  which  you  shall  hear  in  its  place. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  us  take  up  his  story  again 
at  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  received  a  great  blow, 
instead  of  which  he  expected  a  complete  victory; 
for  doubtless  the  Devil,  and  the  King  of  Egypt 
too,  thought  of  nothing  but  conquest  at  Pihahi- 
roth. 

However,  though  the  triumph  of  the  Israelites 
over  the  Egyptians  must  needs  be  a  great  morti 
fication  to  the  Devil,  and  exasperated  him  very 
much,  yet  the  consequence  was  only  this,  viz., 
that  Satan,  like  an  enemy  who  is  baulked  and 
defeated,  but  not  overcome,  redoubles  his  rage 
and  reinforces  his  army,  and  what  the  Egyptians 
could  not  do  for  him,  he  resolves  to  do  for  him 
self;  in  order  then  to  take  his  opportunity  for 
what  mischief  might  offer,  being  defeated  and 
provoked,  I  say,  at  the  slur  that  was  put  upon 
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him,  he  resolves  to  follow  them  into  the  wilder 
ness,  and  many  a  vile  prank  he  played  them 
there ;  as  first,  he  straightens  them  for  water, 
and  makes  them  murmur  against  God,  and 
against  Moses,  within  a  very  few  days,  nay, 
hours,  of  their  great  deliverance  of  all. 

Nor  was  this  all,  but  in  less  than  one  year 
more,  we  find  them,  at  his  instigation  too,  setting 
up  a  golden  calf,  and  making  all  the  people  dance 
about  it  at  Mount  Sinai ;  even  when  God  himself 
had  but  just  before  appeared  to  them  in  the  ter 
rors  of  a  burning  fire  upon  the  top  of  the  moun 
tain.  And  what  was  the  pretence?  Truly 
nothing  but  that  they  had  lost  Moses,  who  used  to 
be  their  guide,  and  he  had  hid  himself  in  the 
mount,  and  had  not  been  seen  in  forty  days,  so 
that  they  could  not  tell  what  was  become  of  him. 
This  put  them  all  into  confusion;  a  poor  pre 
tence,  indeed,  to  turn  them  all  back  to  idolatry 
But  the  watchful  Devil  took  the  hint,  pushed  the 
advantage,  and  insinuated  that  they  should  never 
see  Moses  again,  that  he  was  certainly  devoured 
by  venturing  too  near  the  flashes  of  fire  in  the 
mount,  and  presuming  upon  the  liberty  he  hac 
taken  before ;  in  a  word,  that  God  had  destroyec 
Moses,  or  he  was  starved  to  death  for  want  o 
food,  having  been  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
absent. 

All  these  were,  it  is  true,  in  themselves,  most 
foolish  suggestions,  considering  Moses  was  ad 
mitted  to  the  vision  of  God,  and  that  God  hac 
been  pleased  to  appear  to  him  in  the  most  inti 
mate  manner ;  that,  as  they  might  depend  Got 
would  not  destroy  his  faithful  servant,  so  they 
might  have  concluded  he  was  able  to  support  hii 
being  without  food  as  long  as  he  thought  fit 
but  to  a  people  so  easy  to  believe  anything,  whir 
could  be  too  gross  for  the  Devil  to  persuade  them 
to? 

A  people  who  could  dance  round  a  calf,  am 
call  it  their  god,  might  do  anything ;  that  couk 
say  to  one  another,  that  this  was  the  Great  Je 
hovah  that  brought  them  out  of  the  land  o 
Egypt,  and  that  within  so  few  days  after  God's 
miraculous  appearance  to  them,  and  for  them 
I  say  such  a  people  were  really  fitted  to  be  im 
posed  upon,  nothing  could  be  too  gross  for  them 

Ihis  was,  indeed,  his  first  considerable  experi 
ment  upon  them  as  a  people,  or  as  a  body  ;  anc 
the  truth  is,  his  affairs  required  it,  for  Satan 
who  had  been  a  successful  devil  in  most  of  his 
attempts  upon  mankind,  could  hardly  doubt  o 
success  in  anything  after  he  had  carried  his  poin 
at  Mount  Sinai :  to  bring  them  to  idolatry  in  the 
very  face  of  their  deliverer,  and  just  after  thei 
deliverance  !  It  was  more  astonishing  in  the 
main  than  even  their  passing  the  Red  Se.i.  In 
a  word,  the  Devil's  whole  history  does  not  furnisl 
us  with  a  story  equally  surprising. 

And  how  was  poor  Aaron  bewildered  in  it  too 
IIo  that  was  Moses's  partner  in  all  the  grea 
things  that  Moses  did  in  Pharaoh's  sight,  am 
that  was  appointed  to  be  his  assistant  and  oracle 
or  orator  rather,  upon  all  public  occasions,  tha 
he,  above  all  the  rest,  should  come  into  thn  <\b 
surd  and  ridiculous  proposal,  he  that  was  singlec 
out  for  the  sacred  priesthood,  for  him  to  defile 
his  holy  hands  with  a  polluted,  abominable  sacri 
fice,  and  with  making  the  idol  for  them  too  (for 
it  is  plain  that  he  made  it),  how  monstrous  it  was  ! 


And  see  what  an  answer  he  gives  to  his  bro- 
her  Moses,  how  weak  !  how  simple  !  I  did  so 
and  so,  indeed,  I  bade  them  bring  the  earrings, 
&c.,  and  I  cast  the  gold  into  the  fire,  and  it  came 
out  this  calf.  Ridiculous !  as  if  the  calf  came  out 
)y  mere  fortuitous  adventure,  without  a  mould 
x>  cast  it  in,  which  could  not  be  supposed  :  and 
if  it  had  not  come  out  so  without  a  mould,  Moses 
would  certainly  have  known  of  it ;  had  Aaron 
been  innocent,  he  would  have  answered  after 
quite  another  manner,  and  told  Moses  honestly 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  came  to  him 
in  a  fright,  that  they  forced  him  to  make  them 
an  idol ;  which  he  did,  by  making  first  a  proper 
mould  to  cast  it  in,  and  then  taking  the  proper 
metal  to  cast  it  from :  that,  indeed,  he  had 
sinned  in  so  doing ;  but  that  he  was  mobbed  into 
it,  and  the  people  terrified  him,  perhaps  they 
threatened  to  kill  him  ;  and  if  he  had  added,  that 
the  Devil,  prompting  his  fear,  beguiled  him,  he 
had  said  nothing  but  what  was  certainly  true; 
for  if  it  was  in  Satan's  power  to  make  the  people 
insolent  and  outrageous  enough  to  threaten  and 
bully  the  old  venerable  prophet  (for  he  was  not 
yet  a  priest),  who  was  the  brother  of  their  oracle 
Moses,  and  had  been  partner  with  him  in  so  many 
of  his  commissions;  I  say,  if  he  could  bring  up 
the  passions  of  the  people  to  a  height  to  be  rude 
and  unmannerly  to  him  (Aaron),  and  perhaps  to 
threaten  and  insult  him,  he  may  be  easily  sup 
posed  to  be  able  to  intimidate  Aaron,  and  terrify 
him  into  a  compliance. 

See  this  cunning  agent,  when  he  has  man's 
destruction  in  his  view,  how  securely  he  act*  ! 
he  never  wants  a  handle  ;  the  best  of  men  have 
one  weak  place  or  other,  and  he  always  finds  it 
out,  takes  the  advantage  of  it,  and  conquers  them 
by  one  artifice  or  another;  only  take  it  with  you 
as  you  go,  it  is  always  by  stratagem,  never  by 
force ;  a  proof  that  he  is  not  empowered  to  use 
violence.  He  may  tempt,  and  he  does  prevail ; 
but  it  is  all  legerdemain,  it  is  all  craft  and  arti 
fice,  he  is  still  Aio$oA^,  the  calumniator  and 
deceiver,  that  is,  the  misrepresenter ;  he  misre 
presents  man  to  God,  and  misrepresents  God  to 
man ;  also  he  misrepresents  things ;  he  puts 
false  colours,  and  then  manages  the  eye  to  see 
them  with  an  imperfect  view,  raising  clouds  and 
fogs  to  intercept  onr  sight ;  in  short,  he  deceives 
all  our  senses,  and  imposes  upon  us  in  things 
which  otherwise  would  be  the  easiest  to  discern 
and  judge  of. 

This  indeed  is,  in  part,  the  benefit  of  the  Devil's 
history,  to  let  us  see  that  he  has  used  the  same 
method  all  along ;  and  that  ever  since  he  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  mankind,  he  has  practised 
upon  them  with  stratagem  and  cunning ;  also,  it 
is  observable  that  he  IIRS  carried  his  point  better 
that  way  than  he  would  have  done  by  fury  and 
violence,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  make  use  of 
it ;  for  by  his  power  indeed  ho  might  have  laid 
the  world  <!•  s«l:itp  and  nride  a  heap  of  rubbish  of  ( 
it  long  ago ;  but,  as  1  have  observed  before,  that 
would  not  have  answered  his  ends  half  so  well, 
for  by  destroying  men  he  would  have  made 
martyrs,  and  sent  abundance  of  good  men  to 
Heaven,  who  would  much  rather  have  died  than 
yielded  to  serve  him,  and,  as  he  aimed  to  have 
it,  to  fall  down  and  worship  him  ;  I  say,  he  would 
have  made  martyrs,  and  that  not  a  few.  But  this 
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was  none  of  Satan's  business;  his  design  lie? 
quite  another  way ;  his  business  is  to  make  men 
sin,  not  to  make  them  suffer ;  to  make  devils  of 
them,  not  saints ;  to  delude  them,  and  draw  them 
away  from  their  Maker,  not  send  them  away  to 
him  ;  and  therefore  he  works  by  stratagem,  not 
by  force. 

We  are  now  come  to  his  story,  as  it  relates  to 
the  Jewish  church  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  the 
children  of  Israel  in  their  travelling  circum 
stances  ;  and  this  was  first  the  scene  of  public 
management  that  the  Devil  had  upon  his  hands 
in  the  world ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  till  DOW  he 
dealt  with  mankind,  either  in  their  separate  con 
dition,  one  by  one,  or  else  carried  all  before 
him,  engrossing  whole  nations  in  his  systems  of 
idolatry,  and  overwhelming  them  in  an  ignorant 
destruction. 

But  having  now  a  whole  people,  as  it  were, 
snatched  .away  from  him,  taken  out  of  his  govern 
ment,  and  what  was  still  worse,  having  a  view  of 
a  kingdom  being  set  up  independent  of  him,  and 
superior  to  his  authority,  it  is  not  to  be  won 
dered  at  if  he  endeavoured  to  overthrow  them  in 
the  infancy  of  their  constitution,  and  tried  all 
possible  arts  to  bring  them  back  into  his  own 
hands  again. 

He  found  them  not  only  carried  away  from  the 
country  where  they  were  even  in  his  clutches, 
surrounded  with  idols,  and  where  we  have  reason 
to  believe  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  polluted 
with  the  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians ;  for  we  do 
not  read  of  any  stated  worship  which  they  had  o) 
their  own,  or  if  they  did  worship  the  true  God, 
we  scarce  know  in  what  manner  they  did  it ; 
they  had  no  law  given  them,  nothing  but  the 
covenant  of  circumcision,  and  even  Moses  him 
self  had  not  strictly  observed  that,  till  he  was 
frightened  into  it ;  we  read  of  no  sacrifices 
among  them,  no  feasts  were  ordained,  no  solemn 
worship  appointed,  and  how,  or  in  what  manner 
they  performed  their  homage,  we  know  not ;  the 
passover  was  not  ordained  till  just  at  their  com 
ing  away;  so  that  there  was  not  much  religion 
among  them,  at  least  that  we  have  any  accounl 
of ;  and  we  may  suppose  the  Devil  was  pretty 
easy  with  them  all  the  while  they  were  in  the 
house  of  their  bondage. 

But  now,  to  have  a  million  of  people  fetchec 
out  of  his  hands,  as  it  were  all  at  once,  and  to 
have  ihe  immediate  power  of  Heaven  engaged  in 
it,  and  that  Satan  saw  evidently  God  had  sin 
gled  them  out  in  a  miraculous  mnnner  to  favour 
them,  and  call  them  his  own  ;  this  alarmed  him 
at  once,  and  therefore  he  resolves  to  follow  them 
lay  close  siege  to  them,  and  take  all  the  measures 
possible  to  bring  them  to  rebel  against,  and  dis 
obey  God,  that  he  might  be  provoked  to  destroy 
them  ;  and  how  near  he  went  to  bring  it  to  pass 
we  shall  see  presently. 

This  making  a  calf,  and  paying  an  idolatrous 
worship  to  it  (for  they  acted  the  heathens  and 
idolaters,  not  in  the  setting  up  the  calf  only,  bu 
in  the  manner  of  their  worshipping,  namely 
dancing  and  music,  things  they  had  not  been 
acquainted  with  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God), 
I  mention  here,  to  observe  how  the  Devil  not 
only  imposed  upon  their  principles,  but  upon 
their  senses  too ;  as  if  the  awful  majesty  ol 
Heaven,  whose  glory  had  been  seen  in  Mount 


i,  where  they  stood,  and  whose  pillar  of 
loud  and  fire  was  their  guide  and  protection, 
rould  be  worshipped  by  dancing  round  a  calf! 
nd  that  not  a  living  creature,  or  a  real  calf,  but 
he  mere  image  of  a  calf  cast  in  gold,  or  as  some 
hink,  in  brass  gilded  over. 

But  this  was  the  Devil's  way  with  mankind, 
amely,  to  impose  upon  their  senses,  and  bring 
hem  into  the  grossest  follies  and  absurdities ;  and 
hen,  having  first  made  them  fools,  it  was  much 
he  easier  to  make  them  offenders, 

In  this  very  manner  he  acted  with  them 
hrough  all  the  course  of  their  wilderness  travels ; 
or  as  they  were  led  by  the  hand  like  children, 
lefended  by  Omnipotence,  fed  by  miracles,  in- 
itructed  immediately  from  Heaven,  and  in  all 
hings  had  Moses  for  their  guide ;  they  had  no 
room  to  miscarry,  but  by  acting  the  greatest 
absurdities,  and  committing  the  greatest  follies  in 
nature  ;  and  even  these,  the  Devil  brought  them 
o  be  guilty  of,  in  a  surprising  manner :  first,  as 
3od  himself  relieved  them  in  every  exigence,  and 
supplied  them  in  every  want,  one  would  think  it 
was  impossible  they  should  be  ever  brought  to 
question  either  his  willingness  or  his  ability,  and 
fet  they  really  objected  against  both  ;  which  was 
ndeed  very  provoking,  and  I  doubt  not  that, 
when  the  Devil  had  brought  them  to  act  in  such 
a  preposterous  manner,  he  really  hoped  and 
Delieved  God  would  be  provoked  effectually :  the 
testimonies  of  his  care  of  them,  and  ability  to 
supply  them  were  miraculous  and  undeniable ; 
he  gave  them  water  from  the  rock,  bread  from 
the  air,  sent  the  fowls  to  feed  them  with  flesh,  and 
supported  them  all  the  way  by  miracles  ;  their 
health  was  preserved,  none  were  sick  among  them, 
their  clothes  did  not  wear  out,  nor  their  shoes 
jrow  old  upon  their  feet ;  could  anything  be 
more  absurd  than  to  doubt  whether  he  could 
provide  for  them,  who  had  never  let.  them  want 
for  so  many  years  ? 

But  the  Devil  managed  them  in  spite  of 
miracles  ;  nor  did  he  ever  give  them  over  till  he 
had  brought  six  hundred  thousand  of  them  to 
provoke  God  so  highly  that  he  would  not  suffer 
above  two  of  them  to  go  into  the  land  of  pro 
mise  ;  so  that,  in  short,  Satan  gained  his  point  as 
to  that  generation,  for  all  their  carcases  fell  in 
the  wilderness.  Let  us  take  but  a  short  view  to 
what  a  height  he  brought  them,  and  in  what 
a  rude,  absurd  manner  they  acted ;  how  he  set 
them  upon  murmuring  upon  every  occasion, 
now  for  water,  then  for  bread ;  nay,  they  mur 
mured  at  their  bread  when  they  had  it :  "  Our 
soul  loathes  this  light  bread." 

He  sowed  the  seeds  of  church-rebellion  in  the 
sons  of  Aaron,  and  made  Nadab  and  Abihu  offer 
strange  fire  till  they  were  strangely  consumed  by 
fire  for  the  doing  it. 

He  set  them  a  complaining  at  Taberah,  and  in 
lusting  for  flesh  at  the  first  three  days'  journey 
from  Mount  Sinai. 

He  planted  envy  in  the  hearts  of  Miriam  and 
Aaron,  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  to  pre 
tend  God  had  spoke  by  them  as  well  as  by  him, 
till  he  humbled  the  father,  and  made  a  leper  of 
the  daughter. 

He  debauched  ten  of  the  spies,  frightened  them 
with  sham  appearances  of  things,  when  they 
went  out  to  search  the  land ;  and  made  them 
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frighten  the  whole  people  out  of  their  understand- 
ing  as  well  as  duty,  for  which  six  hundred 
thousand  of  their  carcasses  fell  in  the  wilderness. 

He  raised  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  and  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  princes,  till  he  brought  them  to 
be  swallowed  up  alive. 

He  put  Moses  into  a  passion  at  Meribah,  and 
ruffled  the  temper  of  the  meekest  man  upon 
earth,  by  which  he  made  both  him  and  Aaron 
forfeit  their  share  of  the  promise,  and  be  shut 
out  from  the  holy  land. 

He  raised  a  mutiny  among  them  when  they 
travelled  from  Mount  Hor,  till  they  brought  fiery 
serpents  among  them  to  destroy  them. 

He  tried  to  make  Baalim  the  prophet  curse 
them,  but  there  the  Devil  was  disappointed: 
however,  ho  brought  the  Midianites  to  debauch 
them  with  women,  as  in  the  case  of  Zimri  and 
Cosbi. 

He  tempted  Achan  with  the  wedge  of  gold, 
and  the  Babylonish  garment,  that  he  might  take 
of  the  accursed  thing,  and  be  destroyed. 

He  tempted  the  whole  people,  not  effectually 
to  drive  out  the  cursed  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
promise,  that  they  might  remain,  and  be  goads  in 
their  sides,  till  at  last  they  often  oppressed  them 
for  their  idolatry ;  and,  which  was  worse,  de 
bauched  them  to  idolatry. 

He  prompted  the  Bcnjamites  to  refuse  satis 
faction  to  the  people,  in  the  case  of  the  wicked 
ness  of  the  men  of  Gibeah,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  tribe,  four  hundred  men  exceptcd  in 
the  rock  Rimmon. 

At  last  he  tempted  them  to  reject  the  theocracy 
of  their  Maker,  and  call  upon  Samuel  to  make 
them  a  king ;  and  most  of  those  kings  he  made 
plagues  and  sorrows  to  them  in  their  time,  as 
you  shall  hear  in  their  order. 

Thus  he  plagued  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
continually,  making  them  sin  against  God,  and 
bring  judgments  upon  themselves,  to  the  con 
suming  some  millions  of  them,  first  and  last,  by 
the  vengeance  of  their  Maker. 

As  he  did  with  the  whole  congregation,  so  he 
did  with  their  rulers,  and  several  of  the  judges, 
who  were  made  instruments  to  deliver  the  people, 
yet  were  drawn  into  snares  by  this  subtle  serpent, 
to  ruin  themselves  or  the  people  they  had  de 
livered. 

He  tempted  Gideon  to  make  an  ephod,  con 
trary  to  the  law  of  the  tabernacle,  and  made  the 
children  of  Israel  go  a  whoring  (that  is,  a  wor 
shipping)  after  it. 

He  tempted  Sampson  to  debauch  himself  with 
a  harlot,  and  betray  his  own  happy  secret  to  a 
whore,  at  the  expense  of  both  his  eyes,  and  at 
last  of  his  life. 

He  tempted  Eli's  sons  to  lie  with  the  women 
in  the  very  doors  of  the  tabernacle,  when  they 
came  to  bring  their  offerings  to  the  priest ;  and 
he  tempted  poor  Eli  to  connive  at  them,  or  not 
sufficiently  to  reprove  them. 

He  tempted  the  people  to  carry  the  ark  of 
God  into  the  camp,  that  it  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines.  And 

He  tempted  Uzzi  to  reach  out  his  hand  to 
hold  it  up  ;  as  if  he  that  had  preserved  it  in  the 
house  of  Dagon  the  idol  of  the  Philistines,  could 
ni.t  keep  it  from  falling  out  of  the  car'. 

When  the  people  had  gotten  a   kin;:,  be  im 


mediately  set  to  work  in  diverge  ways  to  bring 
that  king  to  load  them  with  plagues  and  calami 
ties  not  a  few. 

He  tempted  Saul  to  spare  the  king  of  Amalek, 
contrary  to  God's  express  command. 

He  not  tempted  Saul  only,  but  possessed  him 
with  an  evil  spirit,  by  which  he  was  left  to  way 
ward  dispositions,  and  was  forced  to  have  it 
fiddled  out  of  him  with  a  minstrel. 

He  tempted  Saul  with  a  spirit  of  discontent, 
and  with  a  spirit  of  envy  at  poor  David,  to  hunt 
him  like  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains. 

He  tempted  Saul  with  a  spirit  of  divination, 
and  sent  him  to  a  witch  to  inquire  of  Samuel  for 
him ;  as  if  God  would  help  him  when  he  was 
dead,  that  had  forsaken  him  when  he  was  alive. 

After  that  he  tempted  him  to  kill  himself,  on  a 
pretence  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  uncircumcised ;  as  if  self-murder  was  not  half 
so  bad,  either  for  sin  against  God,  or  disgrace 
among  men,  as  being  taken  prisoner  by  a  Philis 
tine  !  a  piece  of  madness  none  but  the  Devil 
could  have  brought  mankind  to  submit  to,  though, 
some  ages  after  that,  he  made  it  a  fashion  among 
the  Romans. 

After  Saul  was  dead,  and  David  came  to  the 
throne,  by  how  much  he  was  a  man  chosen  and 
particularly  favoured  by  Heaven,  the  Devil  fell 
upon  him  with  the  more  vigour,  attacked  him  so 
many  ways,  and  conquered  him  so  very  often, 
that  as  no  man  was  so  good  a  king,  so  hardly  any 
good  king  was  ever  a  worse  man  ;  in  many  cases 
one  would  have  almost  thought  the  Devil  had 
made  sport  with  David,  to  show  how  easily  he 
could  overthrow  the  best  man  God  could  choose 
of  the  whole  congregation. 

He  made  him  distrust  his  benefactor  so  much 
as  to  feign  himself  mad  before  the  king  of  Gath, 
when  he  had  fled  to  him  for  shelter. 

He  made  him  march  with  his  four  hundred 
cut-throats,  to  cut  off  poor  Nabal  and  all  his 
household,  only  because  he  would  not  send  him 
the  good  cheer  he  had  provided  for  his  honest 
sheep-shearers. 

Ho  made  him,  for  his  word's  sake,  give  Ziba 
half  his  master's  estate  for  his  treachery,  after 
he  knew  he  had  been  the  traitor,  and  betrayed 
poor  Mephibosheth  for  the  sake  of  it ;  in  which 

"  The  good  old  king,  it  seems,  was  very  loth 
To  break  his  word,  and  therefore  broke  his  oath." 

Then  he  lempted  him  to  the  ridiculous  projf  ct 
of  numbering  the  people,  though  against  God's 
express  command ;  a  thing  Joab  himself  was  not 
wicked  enough  to  do,  till  David  and  the  Devil 
forced  him  to  it. 

And  to  make  him  completely  wicked,  he  car 
ried  him  to  the  top  of  his  house,  and  showed  him 
a  naked  lady  bathing  herself  in  her  garden,  in 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Devil  knew  David  too 
well,  and  what  was  the  particular  sin  of  his  in 
clination  ;  and  so  took  him  by  the  right  handle, 
drawing  him  ut  once  into  the  sins  of  murder  and 
adultery. 

Then,  that  he  might  not  quite  give  him  over, 
though  David'*  repentance  for  the  l.i»t  sin  kept 
the  Devil  off  for  a  while,  when  he  could  attack 
him  no  farther  personally,  he  fell  upon  him  in  his 
family,  and  made  him  as  miserable  as  he  could 
desire  him  to  be  in  his  children,  three  of  whom 
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he  brought  to  destruction  before  his  face,  and 
another  after  his  death. 

First,  he  tempted  Ammon  to  ravish  his  sister 
Tamar;  so  there  was  an  end  of  her,  poor  girl, 
I  as  to  this  world,  for  we  never  hear  any  more  of 
her. 

Then  he  tempted  Absalom  to  murder  his 
brother  Amnon,  in  revenge  for  Tamar's  maiden- 
head. 

Then  he  made  Joab  run  Absalom  through  the 
body,  contrary  to  David's  command. 

And  after  David's  death  he  brought  Adonija 
(weak  man !)  to  the  block,  for  usurping  king 
Solomon's  throne. 

As  to  Absalom,  he  tempted  him  to  rebellion, 
and  raising  war  against  his  father,  to  the  turning 
him  shamefully  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  almost  out 
of  the  kingdom. 

He  tempted  him,  for  David's  farther  mortifi 
cation,  to  lie  with  his  father's  wives,  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  city  ;  and  had  Achitophel's  honest 
counsel  been  followed,  he  had  certainly  sent  him 
to  sleep  with  his  fathers  long  before  his  time. 
But  there  Satan  and  Achitophel  were  both  out 
witted  together. 

Through  all  the  reigns  of  the  several  successors 
of  David,  the  Devil  took  care  to  carry  on  his  own 
game,  to  the  continual  insulting  the  measures 
which  God  himself  had  taken  for  the  establishing 
his  people  in  the  world,  and  especially  as  a 
church,  till  at  last  he  so  effectually  debauched 
them  to  idolatry,  that  crime,  which  of  all  others 
was  most  provoking  to  God,  as  it  was  carrying 
the  people  away  from  their  allegiance,  and 
transposing  the  homage  they  owed  God  their 
Maker  to  a  contemptible  block  of  wood,  or  an 
image  of  a  brute  beast ;  and  this,  how  sordid 
and  brutish  soever  it  was  in  itself,  yet  so  did  his 
artifice  prevail  among  them,  that,  first  or  last,  he 
brought  them  all  into  it,  the  ten  tribes  as  well  as 
the  two  tribes ;  till  at  last  God  himself  was  pro 
voked  to  unchurch  them,  gave  them  up  to  their 
enemies,  and  the  few  that  were  left  of  them,  after 
incredible  slaughters  and  desolation,  were  hurried 
away,  some  into  Tartary,  and  others  into  Babylon, 
from  whence  very  few  of  that  few  that  were 
carried  away,  ever  found  their  way  home  again  ; 
and  some,  when  they  might  have  come,  would 
not  accept  of  it,  but  continued  there  to  the  very 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  See  Epistles  of  St 
James  and  of  St  Peter,  at  the  beginning. 

But  to  look  a  little  back  upon  this  part  (for 
it  cannot  be  omitted,  it  makes  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  Devil's  history),  I  mean,  his  drawing 
God's  people,  kings  and  all,  into  all  the  sins  and 
mischiefs  which  gradually  contributed  to  their 
destruction. 

First  (for  he  began  immediately  with  the  very 
best  and  wisest  of  the  race),  he  drew  in  king  So 
lomon,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  zeal  for  the  build 
ing  God's  house,  and  for  the  making  the  most 
glorious  and  magnificent  appearance  for  God's 
worship  that  ever  the  world  saw :  I  say,  in  the 
middle  of  all  this,  he  drew  him  into  such  immo 
derate  and  insatiable  an  appetite  for  women,  as 
to  set  up  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest, 
seraglio  of  whores  that  ever  any  prince  in  the 
world  had,  or  pretended  to  before ;  nay,  and  to 
bring  whoring  so  much  into  reputation,  that,  as 
the  text  says,  seven  hundred  of  them  were  prin- 


!  cesses  ;  that  is  to  say,  ladies  of  quality  :  not  as 
the  grand  seigniors  and  great  moguls  (othsr 
princes  of  the  eastern  world)  have  since  prac 
tised,  namely,  to  pick  up  their  most  beautiful 
slaves  ;  but  these,  it  seems,  were  women  of  rank, 
kings'  daughters,  as  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  the 
daughters  of  the  princes  and  prime  men  among 
the  Moabitcs,  Ammonites,  Zidonians,  Hittites, 
&c.  1  Kings,  xi,  1. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  but  as  he  drew  him  into  the 
love  of  these  forbidden  women  (for  such  they 
were,  as  to  their  nation  as  well  as  number),  so  he 
ensnared  him  by  those  women  to  a  familiarity 
with  their  worship ;  and  by  degrees  brought  that 
famous  prince  (famous  for  his  wisdom)  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most-imposed-upon  old  fool  in  the 
world :  bowing  down  to  those  idols  by  the  en 
ticing  of  his  whores,  whom  he  had  abhorred  and 
detested  in  his  youth,  as  dishonouring  that  God 
for  whom  and  for  whose  worship  he  had  finished 
and  dedicated  the  most  magnificent  building  and 
temple  in  the  world.  Nothing  but  the  invincible 
subtlety  of  this  arch-devil  could  ever  have  brought 
such  a  man  as  Solomon  to  such  a  degeneracy  of 
manners,  and  to  such  meannesses ;  no,  not  the 
Devil  himself,  without  the  assistance  of  his 
whores,  nor  the  whores  themselves,  without  the 
Devil  to  help  them. 

As  to  Solomon,  Satan  had  made  conquest 
enough  there,  we  need  hear  no  more  of  him ; 
the  next  advance  he  made,  was  in  the  person  of 
his  son  Rehoboam  ;  had  not  the  Devil  prompted 
bis  pride  and  tyrannical  humour,  he  would  never 
have  given  the  people  such  an  answer  as  he  did ; 
and  when  he  saw  a  fellow  at  the  head  of  them, 
too,  whom  he  knew  wanted  and  waited  for  an 
occasion  to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  had  ripened  up 
the  people's  humour  to  the  occasion.  Well  might 
the  text  call  it  listening  to  the  counsel  of  the 
young  heads ;  that  it  was  indeed  with  a  ven 
geance  !  but  those  young  heads  too  were  acted 
by  an  old  devil,  who,  for  his  craft,  is  called,  as  I 
have  observed,  the  Old  Serpent. 

Having  thus  paved  the  way,  Jeroboam  revolts. 
So  far  God  had  directed  him,  for  the  text  says 
expressly,  speaking  in  the  first  person  of  God 
himself,  "  This  thing  is  of  me." 

But  though  God  might  appoint  Jeroboam  to 
be  king  (that  is  to  say,  of  ten  tribes),  yet  God 
did  not  appoint  him  to  set  up  the  two  calves  in 
the  two  extreme  parts  of  the  land,  viz.,  in  Dan 
and  in  Bethel ;  that  was  Jeroboam's  own  doing, 
and  done  on  purpose  to  keep  the  people  from 
falling  back  to  Rehoboam,  by  being  obliged  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  to  the  public  worship  :  and  the 
text  adds,  "  Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin."  This 
was  indeed  a  masterpiece  of  the  Devil's  policy, 
and  it  was  effectual  to  answer  the  end,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  to  the  purpose ;  what 
reason  he  had  to  expect  the  people  would  so 
universally  come  into  it,  and  be  so  well  satisfied 
with  a  couple  of  calves  instead  of  the  true  wor 
ship  of  God  at  Jerusalem ;  or  what  arts  and 
management  he  (Satan)  made  use  of  afterwards, 
to  bring  the  people  in  to  join  with  such  a  delu 
sion,  that  we  find  but  little  of  in  all  the  annals  of 
Satan ;  nor  is  it  much  to  the  case.  It  is  certain 
the  Devil  found  a  strange  kind  of  propensity  to 
worshipping  idols  rooted  in  the  temper  of  that 
whole  people,  even  from  their  first  breaking  away 
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from  the  Egyptian  bondage ;  so  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  work  upon  the  old  stock, 
and  propagate  the  crime  that  he  found  was  so 
natural  to  them.  And  this  is  Satan's  general 
way  of  working,  not  with  them  only,  but  with  us 
also,  and  with  all  the  world,  even  then  and  ever 
since. 

When  he  had  thus  secured  Jeroboam's  revolt, 
we  need  not  trace  him  among  his  successors,  for 
the  same  reason  of  state  that  held  for  the  setting 
up  the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  held  good  for 
the  keeping  them  up  to  all  Jeroboam's  posterity  ; 
nor  had  they  one  good  king  ever  after ;  even 
Jehu,  who  called  his  friends  to  come  and  see  his 
zeal  for  the  Lord,  and  who  fulfilled  the  threaten- 
ings  of  God  upon  Ahab  and  his  family,  and  upon 
queen  Jezabel  and  her  offspring,  and  knew  all  the 
while  that  he  was  executing  the  judgment  of  the 
true  God  upon  an  idolatrous  race  ;  yet  he  would 
not  part  with  his  calves,  but  would  have  thought 
it  to  have  been  parting  with  his  kingdom,  and 
that  as  the  people  would  have  gone  up  to  Jeru 
salem  to  worship,  so  they  would  at  the  same  time 
have  transferred  their  civil  obedience  to  the  king 
of  Judah  (whose  right  it  really  was,  as  far  as  they 
could  claim  by  birth  and  right  line)  ;  so  that  by 
the  way,  Satan,  any  more  than  other  politicians, 
is  not  for  the  jus  divinum  of  lineal  succession,  or 
what  we  call  hereditary  right,  any  farther  than 
serves  for  his  purpose. 

Thus  Satan  ridded  his  hands  of  ten  of  the 
twelve  tribes ;  let  us  now  see  how  he  went  on 
with  the  rest,  for  his  work  was  now  brought  into 
a  narrower  compass;  the  church  of  God  was 
now  reduced  to  two  tribes,  except  a  few  religious 
people,  who  separated  from  the  schism  of  Jero 
boam,  and  came  and  planted  themselves  among 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  first 
thing  the  Devil  did  after  this  was  to  foment  a 
war  between  the  two  kings,  while  Judah  was 
governed  by  a  boy  or  youth,  Abija  by  name,  and 
be  none  of  the  best  neither ;  but  God's  time  was 
not  come,  and  the  Devil  received  a  great  dis 
appointment  ;  when  Jeroboam  was  so  entirely 
overthrown,  that,  if  the  records  of  those  ages  do 
not  mistake,  no  less  than  500,000  men  of  Israel 
were  killed,  such  a  slaughter  that  one  would 
think  the  army  of  Judah,  had  they  known  how 
to  improve  as  well  as  gain  a  victory,  might  have 
brought  all  the  rest  back  again,  and  have  entirely 
reduced  the  house  of  Jeroboam  and  the  ten  tribes 
that  followed  him  to  their  obedience  ;  nay,  they 
did  take  a  great  deal  of  the  country  from  them, 
and  among  the  rest  Bethel  itself;  and  yet  so 
cunningly  did  Satan  manage,  that  the  king  of 
Judah,  who  was  himself  a  wicked  king,  and  per 
haps  an  idolater  in  his  heart,  did  not  take  down 
the  golden  calf  that  Jeroboam  had  there,  no,  nor 
destioy  the  idolatry  itself,  so  that,  in  short,  his 
victory  signified  nothing. 

From  hence  to  the  captivity,  we  find  the  Devil 
busy  with  the  kings  of  Judah,  especially  the  best 
of  them ;  as  for  such  as  Manasseth,  and  those 
who  transgressed  by  the  general  tenor  of  their 
lives,  those  he  had  no  great  trouble  with. 

But  such  as  Asa,  Jchostuphat,  Hezekiah,  and 
Josiah,  be  hung  about  them  and  their  courts  till 
he  brought  every  one  of  them  into  some  mischief 
or  another. 

As  first,  good  king  Asa,  of  whom  the  scrip 


ture  says,  his  heart  was  perfect  all  his  days,  yet 
this  subtle  spirit,  that  could  break  in  upon  him 
no  where  else,  tempted  him,  when  the  king  of 
Israel  came  out  against  him,  to  send  to  hire  Ben* 
hadad  the  king  of  Syria  to  help  him ;  as  if  God, 
who  had  before  enabled  him  to  conquer  the 
Ethiopians,  with  an  army  of  ten  hundred  thou 
sand  men,  could  not  have  saved  him  from  the 
king  of  the  ten  tribes. 

In  the  same  manner  he  tempted  Jehoshaphut 
to  join  with  that  wicked  king  Ahab  against  the 
king  of  Syria,  and  also  to  marry  his  son  to  Ahab's 
daughter,  which  was  fatal  to  Jehoshaphat  and  to 
his  posterity. 

Again,  he  tempted  Hezekiah  to  show  all  his 
riches  to  the  king  of  Babylon's  messengers ;  and 
who  can  doubt  but  that  he  (  Satan)  is  to  be  un- 
stood  by  the  wicked  spirit  which  stood  before 
the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xviii,  20),  and  offered  his  ser 
vice  to  entice  Ahab  the  king  of  Israel  to  come 
out  to  battle  to  his  ruin,  by  being  a  lying  spirit 
in  the  mouths  of  all  his  prophet* ;  and  who  for 
that  time  had  a  special  commission,  as  he  had 
another  time  in  the  case  of  Job  ?  and,  indeed,  it 
was  a  commission  fit  for  nobody  but  the  Devil : 
"  Thou  shalt  entice  him,  and  thou  shall  also  pre 
vail  ;  go  out,  and  do  even  so,"  v.  21. 

Even  good  Josiah  himself,  of  whom  it  is  re 
corded — that  like  him  there  was  no  king  before 
him.  neither  after  him  arose  there  any  like  him 
(2  Kings,  xxiii,  26) ;  yet  the  Devil  never  left  him 
with  his  machinations,  till,  finding  he  could  not 
tempt  him  to  anything  wicked  in  his  govern 
ment,  he  tempted  or  moved  him  to  a  needless 
war  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  lost 
his  life. 

From  the  death  of  this  good  king,  the  Devil 
prevailed  so  with  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews, 
and  brought  them  to  such  an  incorrigible  pitch  of 
wickedness,  that  God  gave  them  up,  forsook  his 
habitation  of  glory,  the  temple,  which  he  suf 
fered  to  be  spoiled  first,  then  burnt  and  de 
molished,  destroying  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews,  except  a  small  number  that  were  left,  and 
those  the  enemy  carried  away  into  captivity. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  this  general  destruc 
tion  of  the  people  of  Israel,  for  the  ten  tribes 
were  gone  before ;  but  he  followed  them  even 
into  their  captivity ;  those  that  fled  away  to 
Egypt,  which  they  tell  us  were  seventy  thousand, 
he  first  corrupted,  and  then  they  were  destroyed 
there,  upon  the  overthrow  of  Egypt  by  the  same 
king  of  Babylon. 

Also,  he  went  very  near  to  have  them  rooted 
out,  young  and  old,  man,  woman,  and  child,  who 
were  in  captivity  in  Babylon,  by  the  ministry  of 
the  true  agent  of  Hell,  Hainan  the  Agagite ; 
but  there  Satan  met  with  a  dis  ippointment  too, 
as  in  the  story  of  Hester,  which  was  but  the 
fourth  that  he  had  met  with  in  all  his  manage 
ment  since  the  Creation,  I  say,  there  he  was 
disappointed,  and  his  prime  minister  Haman  was 
exulted,  as  he  deserved. 

Having  thus  far  traced  the  government  and 
dominion  of  the  Devil,  from  the  creation  of  man 
to  the  captivity,  I  think  I  may  call  upon  him  to 
set  up  his  standard  of  universal  empire  at  that 
period ;  it  seemed  just  then  as  if  God  had  really 
forsaken  the  earth,  and  given  the  entire  dominion 
of  mankind  up  to  his  outrageous  enemy  the 
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Devil ;  for,  excepting  the  few  Israelites  which 
were  left  in  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Babylon, 
and  they  were  but  a  few,  I  say,  except  among 
them,  there  was  not  one  corner  of  the  world  left 
where  the  true  God  was  called  upon,  or  his  do 
minion  so  much  as  acknowledged ;  all  the  world 
was  buried  in  idolatry,  and  that  of  so  many 
horrid  kinds,  that  one  would  think  the  light  of 
reason  should  have  convinced  mankind,  that  he 
who  exacted  such  bloody  sacrifices  as  that  of 
Moloch,  and  such  a  bloody  cutting  themselves 
with  knives,  as  the  priests  of  Baal  did,  could  not 
be  a  God,  a  good  and  beneficent  being,  but  must 
be  a  cruel,  voracious,  and  devouring  devil,  whose 
end  was  not  the  good,  but  the  destruction  of  his 
creatures.  But  to  such  a  height  was  the  blind 
demented  world  arrived  to  at  that  time,  that  in 
these  sordid  and  corrupt  ways  they  went  on 
worshipping  dumb  idols,  and  offering  human 
sacrifices  to  them,  and,  in  a  word,  committing  all 
the  most  horrid  and  absurd  abominations  that 
they  were  capable  of,  or  that  the  Devil  could 
prompt  them  to,  till  Heaven  was  again  put,  as 
it  were,  to  the  necessity  of  bringing  about  a 
revolution,  in  favour  of  his  own  forsaken  people, 
by  miracle  and  surprise,  as  he  had  done  before. 

We  come  therefore  to  the  restoration  or  return 
of  the  captivity.  Had  Satan  been  able  to  have 
acted  anything  by  force,  as  1  have  observed  be 
fore,  all  the  princes  and  powers  of  the  world 
having  been,  as  they  really  were,  at  his  devotion, 
he  might  easily  have  made  use  of  them,  armed 
all  the  world  against  the  Jews,  and  prevented  the 
rebuilding  the  temple,  and  even  the  return  of  the 
captivity. 

But  now  the  Devil's  power  manifestly  received 
a  check,  and  the  hand  of  God  appeared  in  it,  and 
that  he  was  resolved  to  re-establish  his  people 
the  Jews,  and  to  have  a  second  temple  built. 
The  Devil,  who  knew  the  extent  of  his  own  power 
too  well,  and  what  limitations  were  laid  upon 
him,  stood  still,  as  it  were,  looking  on,  and  not 
daring  to  oppose  the  reiurn  of  the  captivity, 
which  he  very  well  knew  had  been  prophesied, 
and  would  come  to  pass. 

He  did  indeed  make  some  little  opposition  to 
the  building,  and  to  the  fortifying  the  city  ;  but 
as  it  was  to  no  purpose,  so  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  give  it  over  ;  and  thus,  the  captivity  being  re 
turned,  and  the  temple  rebuilt,  the  people  of 
the  Jews  increased  and  multiplied  to  an  infinite 
number  and  strength,  and  from  this  time,  we 
may  say,  the  power  of  the  Devil  rather  declined 
and  decreased  than  went  on  with  success,  as  it 


had  done  before.  It  is  true  the  Jews  fell  into 
sects  and  errors,  and  divisions  of  many  kinds, 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity ;  and  no 
doubt  the  Devil  had  a  great  hand  in  those  divi 
sions  ;  but  he  could  never  bring  them  back  to 
idolatry,  and  his  not  being  able  to  do  that,  made 
him  turn  his  hand  so  many  ways  to  plague  and 
oppress  them,  as  particularly  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  who  brought  the  abomination  of  desola 
tion  into  the  holy  place;  and  there  the  Devil 
triumphed  over  them  for  some  time ;  but  they 
were  delivered  many  ways,  till  at  last  they  came 
peaceably  under  the  protection,  rather  than  the 
dominion,  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  when  Herod 
the  Great  governed  them  as  a  king,  and  re- 
edified,  nay,  almost  rebuilt  their  temple,  with 
so  great  an  expense  and  magnificence,  that  he 
made  it,  as  some  say,  greater  and  more  glori 
ous  than  that  of  Solomon's,  though  that  I  take 

to  be  a  great fable,  to  say  no  worse  of  it. 

In  this  condition  the  Jewish  church  stood, 
when  the  fulness  of  time,  as  it  is  called  in  scrip 
ture,  was  come,  and  the  Devil  was  kept  at  bay, 
though  he  had  made  some  encroachments  upon 
them  as  above ;  for  there  was  a  glorious  remnant 
of  saints  among  them,  such  as  old  Zacharias,  the 
father  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  old  Simeon,  who 
waited  for  the  salvation  of  Israel ;  I  say,  in  this 
condition  the  Jewish  church  stood  when  the 
Messiah  came  into  the  world,  which  was  such 
another  mortal  stab  to  the  thrones  and  princi 
palities  infernal,  as  that  of  which  I  have  spoken 
already  in  Chapter  III,  at  the  creation  of  man  ; 
and  therefore  with  this  I  break  off  the  antiquities 
of  the  Devil's  history,  or  the  ancient  part  of  his 
kingdom,  for  from  hence  downward  we  shall  find 
his  empire  has  declined  gradually  ;  and  though, 
by  his  wonderful  address,  his  prodigious  appli 
cation,  and  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  his  instru 
ments,  as  well  human  as  infernal  and  diabolical, 
and  of  the  human  as  well  the  ecclesiastic  as  the 
secular,  he  has  many  times  retrieved  what  he  has 
lost,  and  sometimes  bid  fair  for  recovering  the 
universal  empire  he  once  possessed  over  man 
kind  ;  yet  he  has  been  still  defeated  again,  repulsed 
and  beaten  back,  and  his  kingdom  has  greatly 
declined  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  especi 
ally  in  the  northern  parts,  except  Great  Britain  ; 
and  how  he  has  politically  maintained  his  interest 
and  increased  his  dominion  among  the  wise  and 
righteous  generation  that  we  cohabit  with  and  are 
among,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  modern  part  of 
Satan's  history,  and  of  which  we  are  next  to  give 
an  account. 


PART   II. 


MODEM  HISTOKY  OF  THE  DEVIL, 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  HAVE  examined  the  antiquities  of  Satan's  his 
tory  in  the  former  part  of  this  work,  and  brought 
his  affairs  down  from  the  creation  as  far  as  to 
our  blessed  Christian  times,  especially  to  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  when  one  would  think 
the  Devil  could  have  nothing  to  do  among  us. 
I  have,  indeed,  but  touched  at  some  things  which 
might  have  admitted  of  a  farther  description  of 
Satan's  affairs,  and  the  particulars  of  which  we 
may  all  come  to  a  farther  knowledge  of  hereafter : 
yet  I  think  I  have  spoken  to  the  material  part  of 
his  conduct,  as  it  relates  to  his  empire  in  this 
world.  What  has  happened  to  his  more  subli 
mated  government  and  his  angelic  capacities  I 
shall  have  an  occasion  to  touch  at  in  several 
solid  particulars  as  we  go  along. 

The  Messiah  was  now  born,  the  fulness  of  time 
was  come,  that  the  old  Serpent  was  to  have  his 
head  broken,  that  is  to  say,  his  empire  or  domi 
nion  over  man,  which  he  gained  by  the  fall  of  our 
first  father  and  mother  in  Paradise,  received  a 
downfal  or  overthrow. 

It  i*  worth  observing,  in  order  to  confirm  what 
I  have  already  mentioned  of  the  limitation  of 
Satan's  power,  that  not  only  his  angelic  strength 
seems  to  have  received  a  farther  blow  upon  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world,  but 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  blow  upon  his  intellects  ; 
his  serpentine  craft  and  devil-like  subtilty  seems 
to  have  been  circumscribed  and  cut  short;  and, 
instead  of  his  being  so  cunning  a  fellow  as  before, 
when,  as  I  said,  it  is  evident  he  outwitted  all 
mankind,  not  only  Eve.  Cain,  Noah,  Lot,  and  all 
the  patriarchs,  but  even  nations  of  men,  and  that 
in  their  public  capacity ;  and  thereby  led  them 
into  absurd  and  ridiculous  things,  such  as  the 
building  of  Babel,  and  deifying  and  worshipping 
their  kings  when  dead  and  rotten ;  idolizing 
beasts,  stocks,  stones,  any  thing,  and  even  nothing; 
and,  in  a  word,  when  he  managed  mankind  just 
as  he  pleased. 

Now  and  from  this  time  forward  he  appeared 
a  weak,  foolish,  ignorant  devil,  compared  to  what 
he  was  before ;  he  was  upon  almost  every  occa 
sion  resisted,  disappointed,  baulked,  and  defeated, 
especially  in  all  his  attempts  to  thwart  or  cross 
the  mission  and  ministry  of  the  Messiah,  while  he 
was  upon  earth,  and  sometimes  upon  other  and 
very  mean  occasions  too. 


And  first,  how  foolish  a  project  was  it,  and 
how  below  Satan's  celebrated  artifice  in  like 
cases,  to  put  Herod  upon  sending  to  kill  the  poor 
innocent  children  in  Bethlehem,  in  hopes  to  de 
stroy  the  infant  ?  for  I  take  it  for  granted  it  was 
the  Devil  put  into  Herod's  thoughts  that  execu 
tion,  how  simple  and  foolish  soever;  now  we 
must  allow  him  to  be  very  ignorant  of  the 
nativity  himself,  or  else  he  might  easily  have 
guided  his  friend  Herod  to  the  place  where  the 
infant  was. 

This  shows  that  either  the  Devil  is  in  general 
ignorant  as  we  are  of  what  is  to  come  in  the 
world,  before  it  is  really  come  to  pass,  and  con- 
sequently  can  foretel  nothing,  no,  not  so  much  as 
our  famous  old  Merlin  or  Mother  Shipton  did,  or 
else  that  great  event  was  hid  from  him  by  an 
immediate  power  superior  to  his,  which  I  cannot 
think  neither,  considering  how  much  he  was  con 
cerned  in  it,  and  how  certainly  he  knew  that  it 
was  once  to  come  to  pass. 

But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  the  Devil 
knew  nothing  where  Christ  was  born,  or  when; 
nor  was  he  able  to  direct  Herod  to  find  him  out, 
and  therefore  put  him  upon  that  foolish,  as  well 
as  cruel  order,  to  kill  all  the  children,  that  he 
might  be  sure  to  destroy  the  Messiah  among  the 
rest. 

The  next  simple  step  that  the  Devil  took,  and 
indeed  the  most  foolish  one  that  he  could  ever 
be  charged  with,  unworthy  the  very  dignity  of  a 
devil,  and  below  the  understanding  that  he 
always  was  allowed  to  act  with,  was  that  of 
coming  to  tempt  the  Messiah  in  the  wilderness  ; 
it  is  certain,  and  he  owned  it  himself  afterwards, 
upon  many  occasions,  that  the  Devil  knew  our 
Saviour  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  it  is  as  cer 
tain  that  he  knew  that,  as  such,  he  could  have 
no  power  or  advantage  over  him.  How  foolish, 
then,  was  it  in  him  to  attack  him  in  that  manner, 
"  If  thou  beest  the  Son  of  God  ?"  Why,  he  knew 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  God  well  enough :  he  said 
so  afterwards — "  I  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the 
Holy  One  of  God."  How,  then,  could  he  be  so 
weak  a  devil  as  to  say,  "  If  thou  art,  then  do  so 
and  so  ?  " 

The  case  is  plain,  the  Devil,  though  he  knew 
him  to  be  the  son  of  God,  did  not  fully  know 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation ;  nor  did  he  know 
how  far  the  inanition  of  Christ  extended,  and 
whether,  as  man,  he  was  not  subject  to  fall  as 
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Adam  was,  though  his  reserved  godhead  might 
be  still  immaculate  and  pure  ;  and  upon  this  foot, 
as  he  would  leave  no  method  untried,  he  at 
tempts  him  three  times,  one  immediately  after 
another ;  but  then,  finding  himself  disappointed, 
he  fled. 

This  evidently  proves  that  the  Devil  was  igno 
rant  of  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  as  the  text 
calls  it,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  therefore 
made  that  foolish  attempt  upon  Christ,  thinking 
to  have  conquered  his  human  nature  as  capable 
of  sin,  which  it  was  not ;  and  at  this  repulse  Hell 
groaned,  the  whole  army  of  regimented  Devils 
received  a  wound,  and  felt  the  shock  of  it ;  it 
was  a  second  overthrow  to  them,  they  had  had  a 
long  chain  of  success,  carried  a  devilish  conquest 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  creation  of  God ; 
but  now  they  were  cut  short,  the  seed  of  the 
woman  was  now  come  to  break  the  serpent's  head, 
that  is,  to  cut  short  his  power,  to  contract  the 
limits  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  a  word,  to  dethrone 
him  in  the  world :  no  doubt  the  Devil  received 
a  shock,  for  you  find  him  always  afterward  cry 
ing  out  in  a  horrible  manner  whenever  Christ 
met  with  him,  or  else  very  humble  and  sub 
missive,  as  when  he  begged  leave  to  go  into  the 
herd  of  swine,  a  thing  he  has  often  done  since. 

Defeated  here,  the  first  stratagem  I  find  him 
concerned  in  after  it  was  his  entering  into  Judas, 
and  putting  him  upon  betraying  Christ  to  the 
chief  priest ;  but  here  again  he  was  entirely  mis 
taken,  for  he  did  not  see,  as  much  a  devil  as  he 
was,  what  the  event  would  be ;  but  when  he 
came  to  know  that  if  Christ  was  put  to  death, 
he  would  become  a  propitiatory  and  be  the  great 
sacrifice  of  mankind,  so  to  rescue  the  fallen  race 
from  that  death  they  had  incurred  the  penalty  of, 
by  the  fall,  that  this  was  the  fulfilling  of  all 
scripture  prophecy,  and  that  thus  it  was  that 
Christ  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  law;  I  say,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  this,  he  strove  all  he  could 
to  prevent  it,  and  disturbed  Pilate's  wife  in  her 
sleep,  in  order  to  set  her  upon  her  husband  to 
hinder  his  delivering  him  up  to  the  Jews ;  for 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  knew  how  Christ  was 
to  vanquish  Hell  by  the  power  of  his  cross. 

Thus  the  Devil  was  disappointed  and  exposed 
in  every  step  he  took,  and  as  he  now  plainly  saw 
his  kingdom  declining,  and  even  the  tempora 
kingdom  of  Christ  rising  up  upon  the  ruins  o; 
his  (Satan's)  power,  he  seemed  to  retreat  into 
his  own  region,  the  air,  and  to  consult  there 
with  his  fellow  Devils,  what  measures  he  shoulc 
take  next  to  preserve  his  dominion  among  men ; 
here  it  was  that  he  resolved  upon  that  truly 
hellish  thing  called  persecution,  by  which,  though 
he  proved  a  foolish  Devil  in  that  too,  he  flatterec 
himself  he  should  be  able  to  destroy  God's 
church,  and  root  out  its  professors  from  the 
earth,  even  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  established ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  Heaven  counteractec 
him  there  too,  and  though  he  armed  the  whole 
Roman  empire  against  the  Christians,  that  is  to 
say,  the  whole  world,  and  they  were  fallen  upon 
everywhere,  with  all  the  fury  and  rage  of  some  o; 
the  most  flaming  tyrants  that  the  world  ever  saw, 
of  whom  Nero  was  the  first ;  yet  in  spite  of  Hell, 
God  made  all  the  blood,  which  the  Devil  caused 
to  be  spilt,  to  be  semen  ecclesiae,  and  the  Devi 
had  the  mortification  to  see  that  the  number  of 


Christians  increased  even  under  the  very  means 
he  made  use  of  to  root  them  out  and  destroy 
them  :  this  was  the  case  through  the  reign  of  all 
the  Roman  emperors,  for  the  first  three  hundred 
years  after  Christ. 

Having  thus  tried  all  the  methods  that  best 
suited  his  inclination,  I  mean  those  of  blood  and 
death,  complicated  with  tortures  and  all  kinds  of 
cruelty,  and  that  for  so  long  a  stage  of  time  as 
above  ;  the  Devil  all  on  a  sudden,  as  if  glutted 
with  blood,  and  satiated  with  destruction,  sits 
still  and  becomes  a  peaceable  spectator  for  a 
good  while ;  as  if  he  either  found  himself  unable, 
or  had  no  disposition  to  hinder,  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  first  ages  of  its  settlement  in 
the  world :  in  this  interval  the  Christian  church 
was  established  under  Constantino,  religion 
flourished  in  peace,  and  under  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity:  the  Devil  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss 
what  he  should  do  next,  and  things  began  to 
look  as  if  Satan's  kingdom  was  at  an  end;  but 
he  soon  let  them  see  that  he  was  the  same 
indefatigable  Devil  that  ever  he  was,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  gave  him  a  large  field 
of  action  ;  for  knowing  the  disposition  of  man 
kind  to  quarrel  and  dispute,  the  universal  passion 
rooted  in  nature,  especially  among  the  church 
men  for  precedency  and  dominion,  he  fell  to 
work  with  them  immediately;  so  that  turning 
the  tables,  and  resuming  the  subtilty  and  craft 
which,  I  say,  he  seemed  to  have  lost  in  the  former 
four  hundred  years,  he  gained  more  ground  in 
the  next  ages  of  the  church,  and  went  farther 
towards  restoring  his  power  and  empire  in  the 
world,  and  towards  overthrowing  that  very 
church  which  was  so  lately  established,  than  all 
he  had  done  by  fire  and  blood  before, 

His  policy  now  seemed  to  be  edged  with  re 
sentment  for  the  mistakes  he  had  made ;  as  if 
the  Devil,  looking  back  with  anger  at  himself,  to 
see  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to  expect  to  crush 
religion  by  persecution,  rejoiced  for  having  dis 
covered  that  liberty  and  dominion  was  the  only 
way  to  ruin  the  church,  not  fire  and  faggot ;  and 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  the  zealous 
people  their  utmost  liberty  in  religion,  only  sow 
ing  error  and  variety  of  opinion  among  them, 
and  they  would  bring  fire  and  faggot  in  fast 
enough  among  themselves. 

It  must  be  confessed  these  were  devilish  poli 
tics  ;  and  so  sure  was  the  aim,  and  so  certain  was 
the  Devil  to  hit  his  mark  by  them,  that  we  find 
he  not  only  did  not  fail  then,  but  the  same  hellish 
methods  have  prevailed  still,  and  will  do  so  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  Nor  had  the  Devil  ever  a 
better  game  to  play  than  this,  for  the  ruin  of 
religion,  as  we  shall  have  room  to  show  in  many 
examples,  besides  that  of  the  dissenters  in  Eng 
land,  who  are  evidently  weakened  by  the  late 
toleration :  whether  the  Devil  had  any  hand  in 
baiting  his  hook  with  an  a**  of  parliament  or  no, 
history  is  silent,  but  it  is  too  evident  he  has 
caught  the  fish  by  it ;  and  if  the  honest  church 
of  England  does  not,  in  pity  and  Christian  charity 
to  the  dissenters,  straighten  her  hand  a  little,  I 
cannot  but  fear  the  Devil  will  gain  his  point, 
and  the  dissenter  will  be  undone  by  it. 

Upon  this  new  foot  of  politics  the  Devil  began 
with  the  emperors  themselves :  Arius,  the  father 
of  the  heretics  of  that  age,  having  broached  his 
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opinion!,  and  Athanasius,  the  orthodox  bishop  of 
the  east,  opposing  him.  the  Devil  no  sooner  saw 
the  door  open  to  strife  and  imposition,  but  he 
thrust  himself  in,  and  raising  the  quarrel  up  to  a 
suited  degree  of  rage  and  spleen,  he  involved 
the  good  emperor  himself  in  it  first,  and  Atha 
nasius  was  banished  and  recalled,  and  banished 
and  recalled  again  several  times,  as  error  ran 
high,  and  as  the  Devil  either  got  or  lost  ground : 
after  Constantino,  the  next  emperor  was  a  child 
of  his  own,  Arian,  and  then  the  court  came  all 
into  the  quarrel,  as  courts  often  do,  and  then  the 
Arians  and  the  orthodox  persecuted  one  another 
as  furiously  as  the  pagans  persecuted  them  all 
before.  To  such  a  height  the  Devil  brought  his 
conquest  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  question,  and 
so  much  did  he  prevail  over  the  true  Christianity 
of  the  primitive  church,  even  before  they  had 
enjoyed  the  liberty  of  the  pure  worship  twenty 
years. 

Flushed  with  this  success,  the  Devil  made  one 
push  for  the  restoring  paganism,  and  bringing  on 
the  old  worship  of  the  heathen  idols  and  temples ; 
but,  like  our  King  James  II.  he  drove  too  hard, 
and  Julian  had  so  provoked  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  which  was  generally  at  that  time  become 
Christian,  that  had  the  apostate  lived,  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  held  the  throne ;  and 
as  he  was  cut  off  in  his  beginning,  paganism 
expired  with  him,  and  the  Devil  himself  might 
have  cried  out,  as  Julian  did,  and  with  much 
more  propriety,  Vicisti  Galileane. 

Jovian,  the  next  emperor,  being  a  glorious 
Christian,  and  a  very  good  and  great  man,  the 
Devil  abdicated  for  awhile,  and  left  the  Christian 
armies  to  re-establish  the  orthodox  faith,  nor 
could  he  bring  the  Christians  to  a  breach  again 
among  themselves  a  great  while  after. 

However,  time,  and  a  diligent  Devil,  did  the 
work  at  last,  and  when  the  emperors,  concerning 
themselves  one  way  or  other,  did  not  appear  suf 
ficient  to  answer  his  end,  he  changed  hands  again, 
and  went  to  work  with  the  clergy.  To  set  the 
doctors  effectually  together  by  the  ears,  he  threw 
in  the  new  notion  of  primacy  among  them,  for  a 
bone  of  contention ;  the  bait  took,  the  priests 
•wallowed  it  eagerly  down,  and  the  Devil, 
cunninger  fisherman  than  ever  St  Peter  was, 
struck  them  (as  the  anglers  call  it)  with  a  quick 
hand,  and  hung  them  fast  upon  the  hook. 

Having  them  thus  in  his  clutches,  and  they 
being  now,  as  we  may  say,  his  own,  they  took 
their  measures  afterwards  fiom  him,  and  most 
obediently  followed  his  directions ;  nay,  I  will 
not  say  but  he  may  have  had  pretty  much  the 
management  of  the  whole  society  ever  since,  of 
what  profession  or  party  soever  they  may  have 
been,  with  exception  only  to  the  reverend  and 
right  reverend  among  ourselves. 

The  sacred,  as  above,  being  thus  hooked  in, 
and  the  Devil  being  at  the  head  of  their  affairs, 
matters  went  on  most  gloriously  his  own  way ; 
first,  the  bishops  feil  to  bandying  and  party- 
making  for  the  superiority,  as  heartily  as  ever 
temporal  tyrants  did  for  dominion,  and  took  as 
black  and  devilish  methods  to  carry  it  on  as  the 
worst  of  those  tyrants  ever  had  done  before 
them. 

At  last  Satan  declared  for  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  that  upon  excellent  conditions,  in  the  reign 


of  the  Emperor  Mauritius ;  for  Boniface,  who 
had  long  contended  for  the  title  of  supreme, 
fell  into  a  treaty  with  Phocas,  captain  of  the 
emperor's  guards  ;  whether  the  bargain  wai 
from  Hell  or  not,  let  any  one  judge ;  the  con 
ditions  absolutely  entitle  the  Devil  to  the  honour 
of  making  the  contracts,  viz., — that  Phocas,  first 
murdering  his  master  (the  emperor)  and  his 
sons,  Boniface  should  countenance  the  treason, 
and  declare  him  emperor;  and,  in  return,  Phocas 
should  acknowledge  the  primacy  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  declare  Boniface  universal  bishop. 
A  blessed  compact  I  which  at  once  set  the  Devil 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the  Christian  world,  as 
well  spiritual  as  temporal,  ecclesiastic  and  civil. 
Since  the  conquest  over  Eve  in  paradise,  by 
which  Death  and  the  Devil,  hand  in  hand,  esta 
blished  their  first  empire  upon  earth,  the  Devil 
never  gained  a  more  important  point  than  he 
gained  at  this  time. 

He  had  indeed  prospered  in  his  affairs  tole 
rably  well  for  some  time  before  this,  and  his 
interest  among  the  clergy  had  got  ground  for 
some  ages  ;  but  that  was  indeed  a  secret  manage 
ment,  was  carried  on  privately,  and  with  diffi- 
jculty;  as  in  sowing  discord  and  faction  among 
jthe  people,  perplexing  the  counsels  of  their 
princes,  and  secretly  wheedling  in  with  the  dig 
nified  clergy. 

Also  he  had  raised  abundance  of  little  church 
rebellions,  by  setting  up  heretics  of  several 
kinds,  and  rui»<n>;  them  favourers  among  the 
clergy,  such  as  Ebion,  Cerinthius  Pelagius,  and 
others. 

He  had  drawn  in  the  bishops  of  Rome  to  set 
up  the  ridiculous  pageantry  of  the  Key  ;  and 
while  he,  the  Devil,  set  open  the  gates  of  Hell 
to  them  all,  set  them  upon  locking  up  the  gates 
of  Heaven,  and  giving  the  bishop  the  key ;  a 
cheat  which,  as  gross  as  it  was,  the  Devil  so 
gilded  over,  or  so  blinded  the  age  to  receive  it, 
that,  like  Gideon's  ephod,  all  the  catholic  world 
went,  a  whoring  after  the  idol  ;  and  the  bishop 
of  Rome  sent  more  fools  to  the  Devil  by  it  than 
ever  he  pretended  to  let  into  Heaven,  though 
he  opened  the  door  as  wide  as  his  key  was  able 
to  do.  • 

The  story  of  this  key  being  given  to  the  bishop 
of  Rome  by  St  Peter  (who,  by  the  way,  never 
bad  it  himself),  and  of  its  being  lost  by  somebody 
or  other  (the  Devil,  it  seems,  did  not  tell  them 
who),  and  its  being  found  again  by  a  Lombard 
soldier,  in  the  army  of  King  Antharis,  who, 
attempting  to  cut  it  with  his  knife,  was  miracu 
lously  forced  to  direct  the  wound  to  himself,  and 
cut  his  own  throat ;  that  King  Antharis  and  his 
nobles  happened  to  see  the  fellow  do  it,  and  were 
converted  to  Christianity  by  it,  and  that  the  king 
sent  the  key,  with  another  made  like  it,  to  Pope 
Pelagius,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  who  thereupon 
assumed  the  power  of  opening  and  shutting 
Heaven's  gates,  and  afterwards  setting  a  price 
or  toll  upon  the  entrance,  as  we  do  here  at  pass 
ing  a  turnpike.  These  fine  things,  I  say,  were 
successfully  managed  for  some  years  before  this 
lam  now  speak  ing  of,  and  the  Devil  got  a  great 
deal  of  ground  by  it  too  ;  but  now  he  triumphed 
openly,  and  having  set  up  a  murderer  upon  the 
temporal  throne,  and  a  church  emperor  upon  the 
ecclesiastic  throne,  and  both  of  his  own  choosing, 
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the  Devil  may  be  said  to  begin  his  new  kingdom 
from  this  epochs,  and  call  it  the  restoration. 

Since  this  time,  indeed,  the  Devil's  affairs  wen' 
very  merrily  on,  and  the  clergy  brought  so  many 
gewgaws  into  their  worship,  and  such  devilish 
principles  were  mixed  with  that  which  we  callec 
the  Christian  faith,  that,  in  a  word,  from  this  time 
the  bishop  of  Rome  commenced  whore  of  Baby 
lon,  in  all  the  most  express  terms  that  could  be 
imagined.  Tyranny  ot  the  worst  sort  crept 
into  the  pontificate,  errors  of  all  sorts  into  the 
profession,  and  they  proceeded  from  one  thing  to 
another,  till  the  very  popes,  for  so  the  bishop  01 
Rome  was  now  called,  by  way  of  distinction  ;  1 
say,  the  popes  themselves,  their  spiritual  guides, 
professed  openly  to  confederate  with  the  Devil, 
and  to  carry  on  a  personal  and  private  corre 
spondence  with  him  at  the  same  time,  taking 
upon  them  the  tiile  of  Christ's  vicar,  and  the 
infallible  guide  of  the  consciences  of  Christians. 

This  \ve  have  sundry  instances  of  in  some 
merry  popes,  who,  if  Fame  lies  not,  were 
sorcerers,  magicians,  had  familiar  spirits,  and 
immediate  conversation  with  the  Devil,  as  well 
visibly  as  invisibly,  and  by  this  means  became 
what  we  call  devils  incarnate.  Upon  this  ac 
count  it  is  that  I  have  left  the  conversation  that 
passes  between  devils  and  men  to  this  place,  as 
well  because  I  believe  it  differs  much  now  in  hi 
modern  state  from  what  it  was  in  his  ancient 
state,  and  therefore  that  which  most  concerns 
us  belongs  rather  to  this  part  of  his  history  ;  as 
also  because,  as  I  am  now  writing  to  the  present 
age,  I  choose  to  bring  the  most  significant  parts 
of  his  history,  especially  as  they  relate  to  our 
selves,  into  that  part  of  time  that  we  are  most 
concerned  in. 

The  Devil  had  once,  as  I  observed  before,  the 
universal  monarchy  or  government  of  mankind 
in  himself,  and,  I  doubt  not,  but  in  that  flourish 
ing  state  of  his  affairs,  he  governed  them  like 
what  he  is,  viz.,  an  absolute  tyrant.  During  this 
theocracy  of  his,  for  Satan  is  called  the  God  of 
this  world,  he  did  not  familiarize  himself  to 
mankind  so  much  as  he  finds  occasion  to  do 
now,  there  was  not  then  so  much  need  of  it.  He 
governed  then  with  an  absolute  sway ;  he  had 
his  oracles,  where  he  gave  audience  to  his  vota 
ries  like  a  deity,  and  he  had  his  sub-gods,  who, 
under  his  several  dispositions,  received  the 
homage  of  mankind  in  their  names ;  such  were 
all  the  rabble  of  the  heathen  deities,  from  Jupiter 
the  supreme  to  the  lares  or  household  gods  of 
every  family ;  these,  I  say,  like  residents,  re 
ceived  the  prostrations,  but  the  homage  was  all 
Satan's ;  the  Devil  had  the  substance  of  it  all, 
which  was  the  idolatry. 

During  this  administration  of  Hell  there  was 
less  witchcraft,  less  true  literal  magic,  than  there 
has  been  since;  there  was  indeed  no  need  of  it, 
the  Devil  did  not  stoop  to  the  mechanism  of  his 
more  modern  operations,  but  ruled  as  a  deity, 
and  received  the  vows  and  the  bows  of  his  sub 
jects  in  more  state,  and  with  more  solemnity ; 
whereas,  since  that,  he  is  content  to  employ  more 
agents  and  take  more  pains  himself  too :  now  he 
runs  up  and  down  hackney  in  the  world,  more 
like  a  drudge  than  a  prince,  and  much  more  than 
he  did  then. 

Hence  all  those  things  we  cull  apparitions  and 


visions  of  ghosts,  familiar  spirits  and  dealings 
with  the  Devil,  of  which  there  is  so  great  a 
variety  in  the  world  at  this  time,  were  not  so 
much  known  among  the  people  in  those  first  ages 
of  the  Devil's  kingdom ;  in  a  word,  the  Devil 
seems  to  be  put  to  his  shifts,  and  to  fly  to  art 
and  stratagem  for  the  carrying  on  his  affairs, 
much  more  now  than  he  did  then. 

One  reason  for  this  may  be,  that  he  has  been 
more  discovered  and  exposed,  in  these  ages  than 
he  was  before ;  then  he  could  appear  in  the 
world  in  his  own  proper  shapes,  and  yet  not  be 
known.  When  the  sons  of  God  appeared  at  the 
divine  summons,  Satan  came  along  with  them; 
but  now  he  has  played  so  many  scurvy  tricks 
upon  men,  and  they  know  him  so  well,  that  he  is 
obliged  to  play  quite  out  of  sight  and  act  in  dis 
guise  ;  mankind  will  allow  nothing  of  his  doing, 
and  hear  nothing  of  his  saying,  in  his  own  name ; 
and  if  you  propose  anything  to  be  done,  and  it 
be  but  said  the  Devil  is  to  help  in  the  doing  it, 
or  if  you  say  of  any  man  he  deals  with  the  Devil, 
or  the  Devil  has  a  hand  in  it,  everybody  flies 
him  and  shuns  him,  as  the  most  frightful  thing  in 
the  world. 

Nay,  if  anything  strange  and  improbable  be 
done  or  related  to  be  done,  we  presently  say  the 
Devil  was  at  the  doing  it :  thus  the  great  ditch 
at  Newmarket  heath  is  called  the  Devil's  ditch ; 
so  the  Devil  built  Crowland  Abbey  and  the 
whispering-place  in  Gloucester  cathedral ;  nay, 
the  cave  at  Castleton,  only  because  there  is  no 
getting  to  the  farther  end  of  it,  is  called  the 

Devil's  a ,  and  the  like.  The  poor  people 

of  Wiltshire,  when  you  ask  them  how  the  great 
stones  at  Stonehenge  were  brought  thither  ? 
they  will  all  tell  you  the  Devil  brought  them : 
if  any  mischief  extraordinary  befals  us,  we  pre 
sently  say  the  Devil  was  in  it,  and  the  Devil 
would  have  it  so  ;  in  a  word,  the  Devil  has  got 
an  ill  name  among  us,  and  so  he  is  fain  to  act 
more  in  tenebris,  more  incog,  than  he  used  to  do, 
play  out  of  sight  himself,  and  work  by  the  sap, 
as  the  engineers  call  it,  and  not  openly  and 
avowedly  in  his  own  name  and  person,  as  for 
merly,  though  perhaps  not  with  less  success  than 
he  did  before ;  and  this  leads  me  to  inquire  more 
narrowly  into  the  manner  of  the  Devil's  manage 
ment  of  his  affairs  since  the  Christian  religion 
began  to  spread  in  the  world,  which  manifestly 
differs  from  his  conduct  in  more  ancient  times ; 
in  which,  if  we  discover  some  of  the  most  con 
summate  fool's  policy,  the  most  profound  simple 
craft,  and  the  most  subtle  shallow  management 
of  things  that  can  by  our  weak  understandings 
be  conceived,  we  must  only  resolve  it  into  this, 
that,  in  short,  it  is  the  Devil. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  HELL  AS  IT  IS  REPRESENTED  TO  US,  AND  HOW 
THE  DEVIL  IS  TO  BE  UNDERSTOOD,  AS  BEING  PER 
SONALLY  IN  HELL,  WHEN  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  WE 
FIND  HIM  AT  LIBERTY,  RANGING  OVER  THE 
WORLD. 

IT  is  true,  as  that  learned  and  pleasant  author, 
the  inimitable  Dr  Brown,  says,  the  Devil  is  his 
own  hell ;  one  of  the  most  constituting  parts  of 
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his  inf.-licity  is,  that  he  cannot  act  upon  mankind  I 
brevi  manu,  by  his  own  inherent  power,  as  well] 
as  rage ;  that  he  cannot  unhinge  this  creation, 
which,  as  I  have  observed  in  its  place,  he  had 
the  utmost  aversion  to  from  its  beginning,  as  it 
was  a  stated  design  in  the  Creator  to  supply  his 
place  in  Heaven  with  a  new  species  of  beings 
called  man,  and  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
his  degeneracy  and  rebellion. 

This  filled  him  with  rage  inexpressible,  and 
horrible  resolutions  of  revenge,  and  the  impos 
sibility  of  executing  those  resolutions  torments 
him  with  despair ;  this,  added  to  what  he  was 
before,  makes  him  a  complete  Devil,  with  a  hell 
in  his  own  breast,  and  a  fire  unquenchable  burn 
ing  about  his  heart. 

1  might  enlarge  here,  and  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  in  describing  spherically  and  mathemati 
cally  that  exquisite  quality  called  a  devilish 
spirit,  in  which  it  would  naturally  occur  to  give 
you  a  whole  chapter  upon  the  glorious  articles  of 
malice  and  envy,  and  especially  upon  that  lus 
cious,  delightful,  triumphant  passion,  called  re 
venge  ;  how  natural  to  man,  nay  even  to  both 
sexes  ;  how  pleasant  in  the  very  contemplation, 
though  there  be  not  just  at  that  time  a  power  of 
execution  ;  how  palatable  it  is  in  itself,  and  how 
well  it  relishes  when  dished  up  with  its  proper 
sauces,  such  as  plot,  contrivance,  scheme,  and 
confederacy,  all  leading  on  to  execution  -.  how  it 
possesses  a  human  soul  in  all  the  most  sensible 
parts ;  how  it  empowers  mankind  to  sin  in  imagi 
nation,  as  effectually  to  all  future  intents  and 
purposes  (damnation)  as  if  he  had  sinned  actually : 
how  safe  a  practice  it  is  too,  as  to  punishment  in 
this  life,  namely,  that  it  empowers  us  to  cut 
throats  clear  of  the  gallows,  to  slander  virtue,  re 
proach  innocence,  wound  honour,  and  stab  repu 
tation  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  all  the  wicked 
things  in  the  world,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law. 

It  would  also  require  some  few  words  to  de 
scribe  the  secret  operations  of  those  nice  quali 
ties  when  they  reach  the  human  soul ;  how 
effectually  they  form  a  hell  within  us,  and  how 
imperceptibly  they  assimilate  and  transform  us 
into  devils,  mere  human  devils,  as  really  devils  as 
Satan  himself,  or  any  of  his  angels ;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  not  so  much  out  of  the  way  as 
some  imagine,  to  say  such  a  man  is  an  incarnate 
devil ;  for  as  crime  made  Satan  a  devil,  who  was 
before  a  bright  immortal  seraph,  or  angel  of 
light,  how  much  more  easily  may  the  same 
crime  make  the  same  devil,  though  every  way 
meaner  and  more  contemptible,  of  a  man  or 
a  woman  either  ?  But  this  is  too  grave  a  subject 
for  me  at  this  time. 

The  Devil  being  thus,  I  say,  fired  with  rage 
and  envy,  in  consequence  of  his  jealousy  upon 
the  creation  of  man,  his  torment  is  increased  to 
the  highest  by  the  limitation  of  his  power,  and 
his  being  forbid  to  act  against  mankind  by  force 
of  arms ;  this  is,  I  say,  part  of  his  Hell,  which, 
as  above,  is  within  him,  and  which  he  carries 
with  him  wherever  he  goes ;  nor  is  it  so  difficult 
to  conceive  of  Hell,  or  of  the  Devil,  either  under 
this  just  description,  as  it  is  by  all  the  usual 
notions  we  are  taught  to  entertain  of  them  by 
the  old  women,  our  instructors ;  for  every  man 
may,  by  taking  but  a  common  view  of  himself, 
and  making  a  just  scrutiny  into  his  own  passions, 


on  some  of  their  particular  excursions,  see  a  hell 
within  himself,  and  himself  a  mere  Devil  as  long 
as  the  inflammation  lasts ;  and  that  is  really, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  he  had  the 
angel  Satan  before  his  face,  in  his  locality  and 
personality;  that  is  to  say, all  Devil  and  monster 
in  his  person,  and  an  immaterial  but  intense  fire 
flaming  about  and  from  within  him,  at  all  the 
pores  of  his  body. 

The  notions  we  receive  of  the  Devil,  as  a  per 
son  being  in  Hell  as  a  place,  are  infinitely  absurd 
and  ridiculous ;  the  first  we  are  certain  is  not 
true  in  fact,  because  he  has  a  certain  liberty 
(however  limited  that  is  not  to  the  purpose),  is 
daily  visible,  and  to  be  traced  in  his  several 
attacks  upon  mankind,  and  h&s  been  so  ever 
since  his  first  appearance  in  Paradise  ;  as  to  his 
corporal  visibility,  that  is  not  the  present  question 
neither ;  it  is  enough  that  we  can  hunt  him  by 
the  foot,  that  we  can  follow  him  as  hounds  do  a 
fox  upon  a  hot  scent :  we  can  see  him  as  plainly 
by  the  effect,  by  the  mischief  he  does,  and  more 
by  the  mischief  he  puts  us  upon  doing,  I  say,  as 
plainly  as  if  we  saw  him  by  the  eye. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Devil  can  see 
us  when  and  where  we  cannot  see  him ;  and  as 
he  has  a  personality,  though  it  be  spirituous,  he 
and  his  angels  too  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  world  of  spirits,  and  to  have  free 
access  from  thence  to  the  regions  of  life,  and  to 
pass  and  repass  in  the  air,  as  really,  though  not 
perceptible  to  us,  as  the  spirits  of  men  do,  after 
their  release  from  the  body,  pass  to  the  place, 
wherever  that  is,  which  is  appointed  for  them. 

If  the  Devil  was  confined  to  a  place  (Hell)  as 
a  prison,  he  could  then  have  no  business  here ; 
and  if  we  pretend  to  describe  Hell  as  not  a  pri 
son,  but  that  the  Devil  has  liberty  to  be  there  or 
not  to  be  there,  as  he  pleased,  then  he  would 
certainly  never  be  there,  or  Hell  is  not  snch  a 
place  as  we  are  taught  to  understand  it  to  be. 

Indeed,  according  to  some,  Hell  should  be  a 
place  of  fire  and  torment  to  the  souls  that  are 
cast  into  it,  but  not  to  the  devils  themselves ; 
who  we  make  little  more  or  less  than  keepers  and 
turnkeys  to  Hell  as  a  gaol ;  that  they  are  sent 
about  to  bring  souls  thither,  lock  them  in  when 
they  come,  and  then  away  upon  the  scent  to 
fetch  more :  that  one  sort  of  devils  are  made 
to  live  in  the  world  among  men,  and  to  be  busy 
continually  debauching  and  deluding  mankind, 
bringing  them,  as  it  were,  to  the  gates  of  Hell ; 
and  then  another  sort  are  porters  and  carriers  to 
fetch  them  in. 

This  is,  in  short,  little  more  or  less  than  the 
old  story  of  Pluto,  of  Cerberus,  and  of  Charon ; 
only  that  our  tale  is  not  half  so  well  told,  nor 
the  parts  of  the  fable  so  well  laid  together. 

In  all  these  notions  of  Hell  and  Devil,  the 
torments  of  the  fiist,  and  the  agency  of  the  last 
tormenting,  we  meet  with  not  one  word  of  the 
main  and  perhaps  only  accent  of  horror,  which 
belongs  to  us  to  judge  of  about  Hell,  I  mean  the 
absence  of  Heaven ;  expulsion  and  exclusion  ftom 
the  presence  and  face  of  the  chief  ultimate,  the 
only  eternal  and  sufficient  good ;  and  this  loss 
sustained  by  a  sordid  neglect  of  our  concern  in 
that  excellent  part,  in  exchange  for  the  most 
contemptible  and  justly  condemned  trifles,  and 
all  this  eternal  and  irrecoverable.  These  people 
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tell  us  nothing  of  the  eternal  reproaches  of 
conscience,  the  horror  of  desperation,  and  the 
anguish  of  a  mind  hopeless  of  ever  seeing  the 
glory  which  alone  constitutes  Heaven,  and  which 
makes  all  other  places  dreadful,  and  even  dark 
ness  itself. 

And  this  brings  me  directly  to  the  point  in 
hand,  viz.,  the  state  of  that  Hell  which  we  ought 
to  have  in  view  when  we  speak  of  the  Devil  as  in 
Hell :  this  is  the  very  Hell,  which  is  the  torment 
of  the  Devil ;  in  short,  the  Devil  is  in  Hell,  and 
Hell  is  in  the  Devil :  he  is  filled  with  this  un 
quenchable  fire,  he  is  expelled  the  place  of  glory, 
banished  from  the  regions  of  light,  absence  from 
the  life  of  all  beatitude  is  his  curse,  despair  is 
the  reigning  passion  in  his  mind,  and  all  the  little 
constituent  parts  of  his  torment,  such  as  rage, 
envy,  malice,  and  jealousy,  arc  consolidated  in 
this,  to  make  his  misery  complete,  viz.,  the  dura 
tion  of  it  all,  the  eternity  of  his  condition  ;  that 
he  is  without  hope,  without  redemption,  without 
recovery. 

If  anything  can  inflame  this  Hell  and  make  it 
hotter,  it  is  this  only,  and  this  does  add  an  inex 
pressible  horror  to  the  Devil  himself;  namely, 
the  seeing  man  (the  only  creature  he  hates) 
placed  in  a  state  of  recovery,  a  glorious  establish 
ment  of  redemption  formed  for  him  in  Heaven, 
and  the  scheme  of  it  perfected  on  earth ;  by 
which  this  man,  though  even  the  Devil  by  his 
art  may  have  deluded  him,  and  drawn  him  into 
crime,  is  yet  in  a  state  of  recovery,  which  the 
Devil  is  not ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  his  (  Satan's) 
power  to  prevent  it :  now  take  the  Devil  as  he  is 
in  his  own  nature,  angelic,  a  bright  immortal 
seraph,  heaven-born,  and  having  tasted  the 
eternal  beatitude,  which  these  are  appointed  to 
enjoy ;  the  loss  of  that  state  to  himself,  the  pos 
session  of  it  granted  to  his  rival  though  wicked 
like  and  as  himself;  I  say,  take  the  Devil  as  he 
is,  having  a  quick  sense  of  his  own  perdition,  and 
a  stinging  sight  of  his  rival's  felicity,  it  is  hell 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  even  for  an 
angel  to  support ;  nothing  we  can  conceive  can 
be  worse. 

As  to  any  other  fire  than  this,  such  and  so  im 
materially  intense  as  to  torment  a  spirit,  which 
is  itself  fire  also ;  I  will  not  say  it  cannot  be,  be 
cause  to  Infinite  everything  is  possible,  but  I 
must  say  I  cannot  conceive  rightly  of  it. 

I  will  not  enter  here  into  the  wisdom  or  rea 
sonableness 'of  representing  the  torments  of  Hell 
to  be  fire,  and  that  fire  to  be  a  commixture  of 
flame  and  sulphur  ;  it  has  pleased  God  to  let  the 
horror  of  those  eternal  agonies  about  a  lost 
heaven,  be  laid  before  us  by  those  similitudes  or 
allegories  which  are  most  moving  to  our  senses 
and  to  our  understandings ;  nor  will  I  dispute 
the  possibility,  much  less  will  I  doubt  but  that 
there  is  to  be  a  consummation  of  misery  to  all 
the  objects  of  misery  when  the  Devil's  kingdom 
in  this  world  ending  with  the  world  itself,  that 
liberty  he  has  now  may  be  farther  abridged; 
when  he  may  be  returned  to  the  same  state  he 
was  in  between  the  time  of  his  fall  and  the  crea 
tion  of  the  world  ;  with  perhaps  some  additional 
vengeance  on  him,  such  as  at  present  we  cannot 
describe,  for  all  that  treason  and  those  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  which  he  has  been 
guilty  of  here,  in  his  conversation  with  mankind. 


As  his  infelicity  will  be  then  consummated  and 
completed,  so  the  infelicity  of  that  part  of  man 
kind,  who  are  condemned  with  him,  may  receive 
a  considerable  addition  from  those  words  in  their 
sentence,  to  be  tormented  with  the  Devil  and  his 
angels  ;  for  as  the  absence  of  the  supreme  Good 
is  a  complete  hell,  so  the  hated  company  of  the 
deceiver,  who  was  the  great  cause  of  his  ruin, 
must  be  a  subject  of  additional  horror,  and  he 
will  be  always  saying,  as  a  Scotch  gentleman 
who  died  of  his  excesses  said  to  the  famous  Dr 

P ,  who  came  to  see  him  on  his  death -bed, 

but  had  been  too  much  his  companion  in  his  life, 

"  O  tu  fundamenta  jecisti ."' 

I  would  not  treat  the  very  subject  itself  with 
any  indecency,  nor  do  I  think  my  opinion  of  that 
Hell,  which  I  say  consists  in  the  absence  of  him 
in  whom  is  Heaven,  one  jot  less  solemn  than 
theirs  who  believe  it  all  fire  and  brimstone  ;  but 
I  must  own,  that  to  me  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  notions  that  we  entertain 
and  fill  our  heads  with  about  Hell,  and  about  the 
Devil's  being  there  tormenting  of  souls,  broiling 
them  upon  gridirons,  hanging  them  up  upon 
hooks,  carrying  them  upon  their  backs,  and  the 
like,  with  the  several  pictures  of  Hell,  represented 
by  a  great  mouth  with  horrible  teeth,  gaping  like 
a  cave  on  the  sides  of  a  mountain  ;  suppose  that 
appropriated  to  Satan  in  the  Peak,  which  indeed 
"s  not  much  unlike  it,  with  a  stream  of  fire  coming 
out  of  it,  as  there  is  of  water,  and  smaller  devils 
going  and  coining  continually  in  and  out,  to  fetch 
and  carry  souls  the  Lord  knows  whither,  and  for 
the  Lord  knows  what. 

These  things,  however  intended  for  terror,  are 
ndeed  so  ridiculous,  that  the  Devil  himself,  to 
be  sure,  mocks  at  them,  and  a  man  of  sense  can 
lardly  refrain  doing  the  like,  only  I  avoid  it, 
3ecause  I  would  not  give  offence  to  weaker 
beads. 

However,  I  must  not  compliment  the  brains 
of  other  men  at  the  expense  of  my  own,  or  talk 
nonsense  because  they  can  understand  no  other; 
I  think  all  these  notions  and  representations  of 
Hell  and  of  the  Devil  to  be  as  profane  as  they  are 
ridiculous,  and  I  ought  no  more  to  talk  profanely 
than  merrily  of  them. 

Let  us  learn  to  talk  of  these  things,  then,  as 
we  should  do  ;  and  as  we  really  cannot  describe 
them  to  our  reason  and  understanding,  why 
should  we  describe  them  to  our  senses  ;  we  had, 
I  think,  much  better  not  describe  them  at  all, 
that  is  to  say,  not  attempt  it.  The  blessed 
apostle  St  Paul  was,  as  he  said  himself,  carried 
up,  or  caught  up  into  the  third  Heaven,  yet, 
when  he  came  down  again,  he  could  neither  tell 
what  he  heard,  or  describe  what  he  saw ;  all  he 
could  say  of  it  was,  that  what  he  heard  was  un 
utterable,  and  what  he  saw  was  inconceivable. 

It  is  the  same  thing  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Devil  in  those  regions  which  he  now  possesses, 
and  where  he  now  more  particularly  inhabits; 
my  present  business,  then,  is  not  to  enter  into 
those  grave  things  so  as  to  make  them  ridiculous, 
as  I  think  most  people  do  that  talk  of  them  ;  but 
as  the  Devil,  let  his  residence  be  where  it  will, 
has  evidently  free  leave  to  come  and  go,  not  into 
this  world  only  (I  mean  the  region  of  our  at- 
limosphere),  but  for  aught  we  know  to  all  the 
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other  inhabited  worlds  which  God  has  made, 
wherever  they  are,  and  by  whatsoever  names 
they  are  or  may  be  known  or  distinguished  ;  for 
if  he  is  not  confined  in  one  place,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  be  is  excluded  from  any  place, 
Heaven  only  ezcepted,  from  whence  he  was  ex 
polled  for  his  treason  and  rebellion. 

His  liberty,  then,  being  thus  ascertained,  three 
things  seem  to  be  material  for  us  to  give  an  ac 
count  of,  in  order  to  form  this  part  of  his  history. 

1.  What  his  business  is  on  this  globe  of  earth 
which  we  vulgarly  call  the  world,  how   he  acts 
among  us,  what  affairs  mankind  and  he  have 
together,  and  how  far  his  conduct  here  relates  to 
us,  and  ours  is,  or  may  be  influenced  by  him. 

2.  Where     his    principal    residence   is,   and 
whether  he  has  not  a  particular  empire  of  his 
own,  to  which  he  retreats  upon  proper  occasions  ; 
where  he  entertains  his  friends  when  they  come 
under  his  particular  administration  ;  and  where, 
when  he  gets  any  victory  over  his  enemies,  he 
carries  his  prisoners  of  war. 

3.  What  may  probably  be  the  great  business 
this  black  emperor  has  at  present  upon  his  hands, 
either  in  this  world  or  out  of  it,  and  by  what 
agents  he  works. 

As  these  things  may  perhaps  run  promiscuously 
through  the  course  of  this  whole  work,  and  fre 
quently  be  touched  at  under  other  branches  of 
the  Devil's  history,  so  I  do  not  propose  them  as 
heads  of  chapters  or  particular  sections,  for  the 
order  of  discourse  to  be  handled  apart ;  for  (by 
the  way)  as  Satan's  actings  have  not  been  the 
most  regular  things  in  the  world,  so  in  our  dis 
course  about  him,  it  must  not  be  expected  that 
we  can  always  tie  ourselves  down  to  order  and 
regularity,  either  as  to  time,  or  place,  or  persons  ; 
for  Satan  being  Ate  et  ubique,  a  loose  ungoverned 
fellow,  we  must  be  content  to  trace  him  where 
we  can  find  him. 

It  is  true,  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  I  showed 
you  the  Devil  entered  into  the  herd  ecclesiastic, 
and  gave  you  some  account  of  the  first  successful 
step  he  took  with  mankind  since  the  Christian 
epocha ;  how  having  secretly  managed  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  apart,  and  by 
themselves,  he  now  united  them  in  point  of 
management,  and  brought  the  church  usurpation 
and  the  army's  usurpation  together  ;  the  pope 
to  bless  the  general  in  deposing  and  murdering 
his  master  the  emperor ;  and  the  general  to  re- 
cognise  the  pope  in  dethroning  his  master  Christ 
Jesus. 

From  this  time  .forward  you  are  to  allow  the 
Devil  a  mystical  empire  in  this  world ;  not  an 
action  of  moment  done  without  him,  not  a 
treason  but  he  has  a  hand  in  it,  not  a  tyrant  but 
he  prompts  him,  not  a  government  but  he  has 

a in  it ;  not  a  fool  but  he  tickles  him,  not  a 

knave  but  he  guides  him ;  he  has  a  finger  in 
every  fraud,  a  key  to  every  cabinet,  from  the 
Divan  at  Constantinople  to  the  Mississippi  in 
France,  and  to  the  South  Sea  cheats  at  ••»*••• ; 
from  the  first  attack  upon  the  Christian  world,  in 
the  person  of  the  Romish  Antichrist,  down  to 
the  bull  Unigenitus  ;  and  from  the  mixture  of  St 
Peter  and  Confucius  in  China  to  the  Holy 
Office  in  Spain  ;  and  down  to  the  Emlins  and 
Dodwells  of  the  current  age. 

How  he  has  managed,  and  does  manage,  and 


how   in   all   probability  he  will  manage  til 
kingdom  shall  come  to  a  period,  and  how  at 


till  hit 
at  last 

he  will  probably  be  managed  himself,    inquire 

within,  and  you  shall  know  farther. 


CHAPTER  III 

OF  THE  MANNER  OP  SATAN'S  ACTINO  AND  CARRY 
ING  ON  HIS  AFFAIRS  IN  THIS  WORLD,  AND  PAR 
TICULARLY  OF  HIS  ORDINARY  WORKINGS  IK  THE 
DARK,  BT  POSSESSION  AND  AGITATION. 

THE  Devil  being  thus  reduced  to  act  upon  man- 
kind  by  stratagem  only,  it  remains  to  inquire 
how  he  performs,  and  which  way  he  directs  his 
attacks ;  the  faculties  of  man  are  a  kind  of  a 
garrison  in  a  strong  castle,  which  as  they  defend 
it  on  the  one  hand  under  the  command  of  the 
reasoning  power  of  man's  soul,  so  they  are  pre 
scribed  on  the  other  hand,  and  cannot  sally  out 
without  leave ;  for  the  governor  of  a  fort  does 
not  permit  his  soldiers  to  hold  any  correspon 
dence  with  the  enemy,  without  special  order  and 
direction.  Now  the  great  inquiry  before  us  is, 
how  comes  the  Devil  to  a  parley  with  us  ?  how 
does  he  converse  with  our  senses,  and  with  the 
understanding?  how  does  he  reach  us,  which 
way  does  he  come  at  the  affections,  and  which 
way  does  he  move  the  passions  ?  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  discover  this  treasonable  correspon 
dence,  and  that  difficulty  is  indeed  the  Devil's 
advantage,  and,  for  aught  I  see,  the  chief  advan 
tage  he  has  over  mankind. 

It  is  also  a  great  inquiry  here,  whether  the 
Devil  knows  our  thoughts  or  no  ?  If  I  may  give 
my  opinion,  I  am  with  the  negative  ;  I  deny  that 
he  knows  anything  of  our  thoughts,  except  of 
those  thoughts  which  he  puts  us  upon  thinking, 
for  I  will  not  doubt  but  he  has  the  art  to  inject 
thoughts,  and  revive  dormant  thoughts  in  us : 
it  is  not  so  wild  a  scheme  as  some  take  it  to  be, 
that  Mr  Milton  lays  down,  to  represent  the 
Devil  injecting  corrupt  desires  and  wandering 
thoughts  iiito  the  head  of  Eve  by  dreams,  and 
that  he  brought  her  to  dream  whatever  he  put 
into  her  thoughts,  by  whispering  to  her  vocally 
when  she  was  asleep  ;  and  to  this  end  he  ima 
gines  the  Devil  laying  himself  close  to  her  ear, 
in  the  shape  of  a  toad,  when  she  was  fast  asleep; 
I  say,  this  is  not  so  wild  a  scheme,  seeing  even 
now,  if  you  can  whisper  anything  close  to  the 
ear  of  a  person  in  a  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  speak 
distinctly  to  the  person,  and  yet  not  awaken  him, 
as  has  been  frequently  tried,  the  person  sleeping 
shall  dream  distinctly  of  what  you  say  to  him; 
nay,  shall  dream  the  very  words  you  say. 

We  have  then  no  more  to  ask,  but  how  the 
Devil  can  convey  himself  to  the  ear  of  a  sleeping 
per>on,  and  it  is  granted  then  that  he  may  have 
power  to  make  us  dream  what  he  pleases  ;  but 
this  is  not  all,  for  if  he  can  so  forcibly,  by  his 
invisible  application,  cause  us  to  dream  what  he 
pleases,  why  can  he  not  with  the  same  facility 
prompt  our  thoughts,  whether  sleeping  or  wak 
ing?  To  dream  is  nothing  else  but  to  think 
sleeping ;  and  we  have  abundance  of  deep- 
headed  gentlemen  among  us,  who  give  us  ample 
testimony  that  they  dream  waking. 

But  if  the  Devil  can  prompt  us  to  dream,  that 
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is  to  say,  to  think  yet  if  he  does  not  know  our 
thoughts,  how  then  can  he  tell  whether  the  whisper 
had  its  effect?  The  answer  is  plain,  the  Devil, 
like  the  angler,  baits  the  hook,  if  the  fish  bite  he 
lies  ready  to  take  the  advantage,  he  whispers  to 
the  imagination,  and  then  waits  to  see  how  it 
works ;  as  Naomi  said  to  Ruth,  chap,  iii,  5,  18. 
"  Sit  still,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the 
matter  will  fall,  for  the  man  will  not  be  at  rest 
until  he  have  finished  the  thing."  Thus,  when 
the  Devil  had  whispered  to  Eve  in  her  sleep, 
according  to  Milton,  and  suggested  mischief  to 
her  imagination,  he  only  sat  still  to  see  how  the 
matter  would  work,  for  he  knew  that,  if  it  took 
with  her,  he  should  hear  more  of  it ;  and  then,  by 
finding  her  alone  the  next  day  without  her 
ordinary  guard  (her  husband),  he  presently  con 
cluded  she  had  swallowed  the  bait,  and  so 
attacked  her  afresh. 

A  small  deal  of  craft,  and  less  by  far  than  we 
have  reason  to  believe  the  Devil  is  master  of, 
will  serve  to  discover  whether  such  and  such 
thoughts  as  he  knows  he  has  suggested,  have 
taken  place  or  no ;  the  action  of  the  person  pre 
sently  discovers  it,  at  least  to  him  that  lies 
always  upon  the  watch,  and  has  every  word, 
every  gesture,  every  step  we  take  subsequent  to 
his  operation,  open  to  him  ;  it  may  therefore,  for 
aught  we  know,  be  a  great  mistake,  and  what 
most  of  us  are  guilty  of,  to  tell  our  dreams  to  one 
another  in  the  morning,  after  we  have  been  dis 
turbed  with  them  in  the  night ;  for  if  the  Devil 
converses  with  us  so  insensibly  as  some  are  of 
the  opinion  he  does,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  can 
hear  as  far  as  we  can  see,  we  may  be  telling  our 
story  to  him  indeed,  when  we  think  we  are  only 
talking  to  one  another. 

This  brings  me  most  naturally  to  the  important 
inquiry,  whether  the  Devil  can  walk  about  the 
world  invisibly  or  no?  The  truth  is,  this  is  no 
question  to  me ;  for  as  I  have  taken  away  his 
visibility  already,  and  have  denied  him  all  pre 
science  of  futurity  too,  and  have  proved  he  can 
not  know  our  thoughts,  nor  put  any  force  upon 
persons  or  actions,  if  we  should  take  away  his 
invisibility  too,  we  should  undevil  him  quite, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  to  any  mischief  he 
could  do;  nay.it  would  banish  him  the  world, 
and  he  might  even  go  and  seek  his  fortune  some 
where  else ;  for  if  he  could  neither  be  visible  nor 
invisible,  neither  act  in  public  nor  in  private,  he 
could  neither  have  business  nor  being  in  this 
sphere,  nor  could  we  be  any  way  concerned  with 
him. 

The  Devil  therefore  most  certainly  has  a  power 
and  liberty  of  moving  about  in  this  world,  after 
some  manner  or  another ;  this  is  verified  as  well 
by  way  of  allegory  as  by  way  of  history,  in  the 
scripture  itself;  and  as  the  first  strongly  suggests 
and  supposes  it  to  be  so,  the  last  positively  asserts 
it ;  and,  not  to  crowd  this  work  with  quotations 
from  a  book  which  we  have  not  much  to  do 
with  in  the  Devil's  story,  at  least  not  much  to 
his  satisfaction,  I  only  hint  his  personal  appear 
ance  to  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness,  where  it  is 
said  the  Devil  taketh  him  up  to  an  exceeding 
high  mountain  ;  and  in  another  place,  the  Devil 
departed  from  him.  What  shape  or  figure  he 
appeared  in  we  do  not  find  mentioned,  but  I 
cannot  doubt  his  appearing  to  him  there,  any 


more  than  I  can  his  talking  to  our  Saviour  in  the 
mouths,  and  with  the  voices,  of  the  several  per 
sons  who  were  under  the  terrible  affliction  of  an 
actual  possession. 

These  things  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of 
what  is  advanced  above,  namely,  that  he  (the 
Devil)  has  a  certain  residence,  or  liberty  of 
residing  in,  and  moving  about  upon  the  surface 
of  this  earth,  as  well  as  in  the  compass  of  the 
atmosphere,  vulgarly  called  the  air,  in  some  man 
ner  or  other :  that  is  the  general. 

It  remains  to  inquire  into  the  manner,  which 
I  resolve  into  two  kinds ; 

1.  Ordinary,  which  I  suppose  to  be  his  invi 
sible  motions  as  a  spirit ;  under  which  considera 
tion   I  suppose  him  to  have  an  unconfiued,  un 
limited,  unrestrained  liberty,  as  to  the  manner  of 
acting ;  and  this  either  in  persons,  by  possession; 
or  in  things,  by  agitation. 

2.  Extraordinary ;  which  I  understand  to  be 
his  appearances  in  borrowed  shapes  and  bodies, 
or  shadows  rather  of  bodies  ;   assuming  speech, 
figure,  posture,  and  several  powers,  of  which  we 
can  give  little  or  no  account  ;    in  which  extra 
ordinary   manner  of    appearances  he  is  either 
limited  by  a  superior  power,  or  limits  himself 
politically,  as  being  not   the  way  most  for  his 
interest  or  purpose,  to  act  in  his  business,  which 
is  more  effectually  done  in  his  state  of  obscurity. 

Hence  we  must  suppose  the  Devil  has  it  very 
much  in  his  own  choice,  whether  to  act  in  one 
capacity,  or  in  the  other,  or  in  both ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  appearing,  and  not  appearing,  as  he  finds 
,for  his  purpose:  in  this  state  of  invisibility,  and 
j  under  the  operation  of  these  powers  and  liberties, 
he  performs  all  his  functions  and  offices,  as 
Devil,  as  Prince  of  Darkness,  as  God  of  this 
World,  as  Tempter,  Accuser,  Deceiver,  and  all 
whatsoever  other  names  of  office,  or  titles  of 
honour  he  is  known  by. 

Now  taking  him  in  this  large  unlimited,  or  little 
limited  state  of  action,  he  is  well  called  the  God  of 
this  World,  for  he  has  very  much  of  the  attribute 
of  omnipresence,  and  may  be  said,  either  by 
himself  or  his  agents,  to  be  everywhere,  and  see 
everything ;  that  is  to  say,  everything  that  is 
visible ;  for  I  cannot  allow  him  any  share  of 
omniscience  at  all. 

That  he  ranges  about  everywhere,  is  with  us, 
and  sometimes  in  us,  sees  when  he  is  not  seen, 
hears  when  he  is  not  heard,  comes  in  without 
leave,  and  goes  out  without  noise,  is  neither  to 
be  shut  in  or  shut  out,  that  when  he  runs  from 
us  we  cannot  catch  him,  and  when  he  runs  after 
us  we  cannot  escape  him,  is  seen  when  he  is  not 
known,  and  is  known  when  he  is  not  seen ;  all 
these  things,  and  more,  we  have  knowledge 
enough  about  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of 
them ;  so  that,  as  I  have  said  above,  he  is  cer 
tainly  walking  to  and  fro  through  the  earth,  &c. 
after  some  manner  or  other,  and  in  some  figure 
or  other,  visible  or  invisible,  as  he  finds  occasion. 
Now  in  order  to  make  our  history  of  him  com 
plete,  the  next  question  before  us  is,  how,  and  in 
what  manner  he  acts  with  mankind?  how  his 
kingdom  is  carried  on,  and  by  what  methods  he 
does  his  business,  for  he  certainly  has  a  great 
deal  of  business  to  do ;  he  is  not  an  idle  spec 
tator,  nor  is  he  walking  about  incognito,  and 
clothed  in  mist  and  darkness,  purely  in  kindness 
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to  us,  that  we  should  not  be  frighted  at  him  ; 
but  it  is  in  policy,  that  he  may  act  undiscovered, 
that  he  may  see  and  not  be  seen,  may  play  his 
game  in  the  dark,  and  not  be  detected  in  his 
roguery ;  that  he  may  prompt  mischief,  raise 
tempests,  blow  up  coals,  kindle  strife,  embroil 
nations,  use  instruments,  and  not  be  known  to 
have  his  hand  in  anything,  when  at  the  same 
time  he  really  has  a  hand  in  everything. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  and  I  among  the  rest, 
that  if  the  Devil  was  personally  and  visibly  pre 
sent  among  us,  and  we  conversed  with  him  face 
to  face,  we  should  be  so  familiar  with  him  in  a 
little  time,  that  his  ugly  figure  would  not  affect 
us  at  all,  that  his  terrors  would  not  fright  us,  or 
that  we  should  any  more  trouble  ourselves  about 
him,  than  we  did  with  the  last  great  comet  in 
1678,  which  appeared  so  long  and  so  constantly 
without  any  particular  known  event,  that  at  last 
we  took  no  more  notice  of  it  than  of  the  other 
ordinary  stars  which  had  appeared  before  we  or 
our  ancestors  were  born. 

Nor,  indeed,  should  we  have  much  reason  to 
be  frighted  at  him,  or  at  least  none  of  those  silly 
things  could  be  said  of  him  which  we  now  amuse 
ourselves  about,  and  by  which  we  set  him  up  like 
a  scarecrow  to  fright  children  and  old  women, 
to  fill  up  old  stories,  make  songs  and  ballads, 
and,  in  a  word,  carry  on  the  low-prized  buf 
foonery  of  the  common  people ;  we  should  either 
see  him  in  his  angelic  form,  as  he  was  from  the 
original,  or  if  he  has  any  deformities  entailed 
upou  him  by  the  supreme  sentence,  and  in  jus 
tice  to  the  deformity  of  his  crime,  they  would  be 
of  a  superior  nature,  and  fitted  more  for  our  con 
tempt  as  well  as  horror,  than  those  weak,  fancied 
trifles  contrived  by  our  ancient  devil- raisers  and 
devil-makers,  to  feed  the  wayward  fancies  of  old 
witches  and  sorcerers,  who  cheated  the  igno 
rant  world  with  a  devil  of  their  own  making, 
set  forth,  in  terrorem,  with  bat's  wings,  horns, 
cloven  foot,  long  tail,  forked  tongue,  and  the 
like. 

In  the  next  place,  be  his  frightful  figure  what 
it  would,  and  his  legions  as  numerous  as  the  host 
of  Heaven,  we  should  see  him  still,  as  the  prince 
of  devils,  though  monstrous  as  a  dragon,  flaming 
as  a  comet,  tall  as  a  mountain,  yet  dragging  his 
chain  after  him  equal  to  the  utmost  of  his  sup 
posed  strength  ;  always  in  custody  of  his  gaolers 
the  angels,  his  power  overpowered,  his  rage 
cowed  and  abated,  or  at  least  awed  and  under 
correction,  limited  and  restrained ;  in  a  word,  we 
should  see  him  a  vanquished  slave,  his  spirit 
broken,  his  malice,  though  not  abated,  yet  hand 
cuffed  and  overpowered,  and  he  not  able  to  work 
an\ thing  against  us  by  force;  so  that  he  would 
be  to  us  but  like  the  lions  in  the  Tower,  encaged 
and  locked  up,  unable  to  do  the  hurt  he  wishes 
to  do,  and  that  we  fear,  or  indeed  any  hurt  at 
all. 

From  hence  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  his  busi 
ness  to  be  public,  or  to  walk  up  and  down  in  the 
world  visibly,  and  in  his  own  shape  ;  his  affairs 
require  quite  a  different  management,  as  might 
be  made  apparent  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
the  manner  of  our  actings,  as  men,  either  with 
ourselves  or  to  one  another. 

Nor  could  he  be  serviceable  in  his  generation, 
as  a  public  person  as  now  he  is,  or  answer  the 


end  of  his  party  who  employ  him,  and  who,  if 
he  was  to  do  their  business  in  public,  as  he  does 
in  private,  would  not  be  able  to  employ  him 
at  all. 

As  in  our  modern  meetings  for  the  propagation 
of  impudence  and  other  virtues,  there  would  be 
no  entertainment  and  no  improvement  for  the 
good  of  the  age,  if  the  people  did  not  all  appear 
in  masque,  and  concealed  from  the  common  ob 
servation  ;  so  neither  could  Satan  (from  whose 
management  those  more  happy  assemblies  are 
taken  as  copies  of  a  glorious  original)  perform 
the  usual  and  necessary  business  of  his  profession, 
if  he  did  not  appear  wholly  in  covert  and  under 
needful  disguises ;  how,  but  for  the  convenience 
of  his  habit,  could  he  cast  himself  into  so  many 
shapes,  act  on  so  many  different  scenes,  and  turn 
so  many  wheels  of  state  in  the  world,  as  he  has 
done?  as  a  mere  professed  devil  he  could  do 
nothing. 

Had  he  been  obliged  always  to  act  the  mere 
devil  in  his  own  clothes,  and  with  his  own  shape, 
appearing  uppermost  in  all  cases  and  places,  he 
could  never  have  preached  in  so  many  pulpits, 
presided  in  so  many  councils,  voted  in  so  many 
committees,  sat  in  so  many  courts,  and  influenced 
so  many  parties  and  factions  in  church  and  state, 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  has  done  in  our 
nation,  and  in  our  memories  too,  as  well  as  in 
other  nations  and  in  more  ancient  times.  The 
share  Satan  has  had  in  all  the  weighty  confusions 
of  the  times,  ever  since  the  first  ages  of  Chris 
tianity  in  the  world,  has  been  carried  on  with  so 
much  secrecy,  and  so  much  with  an  air  of  cabal 
and  intrigue,  that  nothing  can  have  been  managed 
more  subt  illy  and  closely,  and  in  the  same  manner 
has  he  acted  in  our  times,  in  order  to  conceal  his 
interest,  and  conceal  the  influence  he  has  had  in 
the  councils  of  the  world. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  have  raised 
the  flames  of  rebellion  and  war  so  often  in  this 
nation,  as  he  certainly  has  done,  could  he  have 
agitated  the  parties  on  both  sides,  and  inflamed 
the  spirits  of  three  nations,  if  he  had  appeared 
in  his  own  dress,  a  mere  naked  devil  ?  It  is  not 
the  Devil  as  a  devil  that  does  the  mischief,  but 
the  Devil  in  masquerade,  Satan  in  full  disguise, 
and  acting  at  the  head  of  civil  confusion  and  dis 
traction. 

If  history  may  be  credited,  the  French  court, 
at  the  time  of  our  old  confusions,  was  made  the 
scene  of  Satan's  politics,  and  prompted  both 
parties  in  England  and  in  Scotland  also  to  quar 
rel,  and  how  was  it  done  ?  Will  any  man  offer  to 
scandalize  the  Devil  so  much  as  to  say,  or  so 
much  as  to  suggest  that  Satan  had  no  hand  in 
it  all  ?  Did  not  the  Devil,  by  the  agency  of  Car 
dinal  Richelieu,  send  400,000  crowns  at  one 
^ime,  and  600,000  at  another,  to  the  Scots,  to 
raise  an  army  and  march  boldly  into  England? 
and  did  not  the  same  Devil,  at  the  same  time,  by 
other  agents,  remit  800,000  crowns  to  the  other 
party,  in  order  to  raise  an  army  to  fall  upon  the 
Scots  ?  nay,  did  not  the  Devil  with  the  same  sub- 
tilty  send  down  the  archbishop's  order  to  impose 
the  service-book  upon  the  people  in  Scotland,  and 
at  the  same  time  ruise  a  mob  against  it  in  the 
great  church  (at  St  Giles's)  ?  Nay,  did  not  he 
actually,  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman  (his  fa 
vorite  instrument)  throw  the  three-legged  stool  at 
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the  service-  book,  and  animate  the  zealous  people 
to  take  up  arms  for  religion,  and  turn  rebels  for 
God's  sake  ? 

All  these  happy  and  successful  undertakings, 
though  it  is  no  more  to  be  doubted  they  were 
done  by  the  agency  of  Satan,  and  in  a  very  sur 
prising  manner  too,  yet  were  all  done  in  secret, 
by  what  I  call  possession  and  injection,  and  by 
the  agency  and  contrivance  of  such  instruments, 
or  by  the  Devil  in  the  disguise  of  such  servants 
as  he  found  out  fitted  to  be  employed  in  his  work, 
and  who  he  took  a  more  effectual  care  in  con 
cealing  of. 

But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  all  this 
part  over  again,  when  we  come  to  discourse  of 
the  particular  habits  and  disguises  which  the 
Devi!  has  made  use  of,  all  along  in  the  world,  the 
better  to  cover  his  actions,  and  to  conceal  his 
being  concerned  in  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  cunning  or  artifice  the 
Devil  makes  use  of  in  all  these  things  is  in  itself 
very  considerable ;  it  is  an  old  practice  of  his 
using,  and  he  has  gone  on  in  diverse  measures,  for 
the  better  concealing  himself  in  it ;  which  mea 
sures,  though  he  varies  sometimes,  as  his  extra 
ordinary  affairs  require,  yet  they  are  in  all  ages 
much  the  same,  and  have  the  same  tendency, 
namely,  that  he  may  get  all  his  business  carried 
on  by  the  instrumentality  of  fools ;  that  he  may 
make  mankind  agents  in  their  own  destruction, 
and  that  he  may  have  all  his  work  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  he  may  seem  to  have  no  hand  in 
it ;  nay,  he  contrives  so  well,  that  the  very  name 
Devil  is  put  upon  his  opposite  party,  and  the 
scandal  of  the  black  agent  lies  all  upon  them. 

In  order,  then,  to  look  a  little  into  his  con 
duct,  let  us  inquire  into  the  common  mistakes 
about  him,  see  what  use  is  made  of  them  to  his 
advantage,  and  how  far  mankind  is  imposed  upon 
in  those  particulars,  and  to  what  purpose. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
or  SATAN'S  AGENTS  OK  MISSIONARIES,  AND  THEIR 

ACTINGS    UPON    AND   IN     THE    MINDS   OF    MEN   IN 
HIS    NAME. 

INFINITE  advantages  attend  the  Devil  in  his  re- 
tired  government,  as  they  respect  the  manage 
ment  of  his  interests,  and  the  carrying  on  his 
absolute  monarchy  in  the  world ;  particularly 
as  it  gives  him  room  to  act  by  the  agency  of  his 
inferior  ministers  and  messengers,  called  on  many 
occasions  his  angels,  of  whom  he  has  an  innu 
merable  multitude  at  his  command,  enough,  for 
aught  we  know,  to  spare  one  to  attend  every 
man  and  woman  now  alive  in  the  world  ;  and  of 
whom,  if  we  may  believe  our  second-sight  chris- 
tians,  the  air  is  always  as  full  as  a  beam  of  the 
evening  sun  is  of  insects,  where  they  are  ever 
ready  for  business,  and  to  go  and  come  as  their 
great  governor  issues  out  orders  for  their  direc 
tions. 

These,  as  they  are  all  of  the  same  spirituous 
quality  with  himself,  and  consequently  invisible 
like  him,  except  as  above,  are  ready  upon  all 
occasions  to  be  sent  to  and  into  any  such  person, 
and  for  such  purposes,  superior  limitations  only 
excepted,  as  the  grand  director  of  devils  (the 


Devil  properly  so  called)  guides  them  :  and  be 
the  subject  or  the  object  what  it  will,  that  is  to 
say,  be  the  person  they  are  sent  to,  or  into,  as 
above,  who  it  will,  and  the  business  the  messen 
ger  is  to  do  what  it  will,  they  are  sufficiently 
qualified;  for  this  is  a  particular  to  Satan's 
messengers  or  agents,  that  they  are  not  like  us 
human  devils  here  in  the  world,  some  bred  up 
one  way,  some  another,  some  of  one  trade,  some 
of  another,  and  consequently  some  fit  for  some 
business,  some  for  another,  some  good  for  some 
thing,  and  some  good  for  nothing,  but  his  people 
are  every  one  fit  for  everything,  can  find  their 
way  everywhere,  and  are  a  match  for  everybody 
they  are  sent  to  ;  in  a  word,  there  are  no  foolish 
devils,  they  are  all  fully  qualified  for  their  em 
ployment,  fit  for  anything  he  sets  them  about, 
and  very  seldom  mistake  their  errand  or  fail  in 
the  business  they  are  sent  to  do. 

Nor  is  it  strange  at  all,  that  the  Devil  should 
have  such  a  numberless  train  of  deputy  devils  to 
act  under  him  ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  business  upon  his  hands,  a 
vast  deal  of  work  to  do,  abundance  of  public 
affairs  under  his  direction,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  particular  cases  always  before  him ;  for  ex 
ample  : 

How  many  governments  in  the  world  are 
wholly  in  his  administration  ?  how  many  divans 
and  great  councils  under  his  direction  ?  nay,  I 
believe  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  there  is  or 
has  been  one  council  of  state  in  the  world  for 
many  hundred  years  past,  down  to  the  year  1713 
(we  do  not  pretend  to  come  nearer  home),  where 
the  Devil,  by  himself  or  his  agents,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  has  not  sat  as  a  member,  if  not  taken 
the  chair. 

And  though  some  learned  authors  may  dispute 
this  point  with  me,  by  giving  some  examples 
where  the  councils  of  princes  have  been  acted 
by  a  better  hand,  and  where  things  have  been 
carried  against  Satan's  interest,  and  even  to  his 
great  mortification,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this,  namely,  that  in  such  cases  the  Devil  has 
been  out-voted ;  but  it  does  not  argue  but  he 
might  have  been  present  there,  and  have  pushed 
his  interest  as  far  as  he  could,  only  that  he  had 
not  the  success  he  expected ;  for  I  do  not  pre 
tend  to  say  that  he  has  never  been  disappointed  ; 
but  those  examples  are  so  rare,  and  of  so  small 
signification,  that  when  I  come  to  the  particulars, 
as  I  shall  do  in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  you 
will  find  them  hardly  worth  naming ;  and  that, 
take  it  one  time  with  another,  the  Devil  has 
met  with  such  a  series  of  success  in  all  his 
affairs,  and  has  so  seldom  been  baulked ;  and 
where  he  has  met  with  a  little  check  in  his 
politics,  has,  notwithstanding,  so  soon  and  so 
easily  recovered  himself,  regained  his  lost  ground, 
or  replaced  himself  in  another  country  when  he 
has  been  supplanted  in  one,  that  his  empire  is 
far  from  being  lessened  in  the  world,  for  the 
last  thousand  years  of  the  Christian  establish 
ment. 

Suppose  we  take  an  observation  from  the  be 
ginning  of  Luther,  or  from  the  year  1420.  and 
call  the  Reformation  a  blow  to  the  Devil's  king 
dom,  which  before  that  was  come  to  such  a 
height  in  Christendom,  that  it  is  a  question  not 
yet  thoroughly  decided,  whether  that  medley  of 
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superstition  and  horrible  heresies,  that  mass  of 
enthusiasm  and  idols  called  the  Catholic  hierar 
chy,  was  a  church  of  God  or  a  church  of  the 
Devil ;  whether  it  was  an  assembly  of  saints  or  a 
synagogue  of  Satan.  I  say,  take  that  time  to  be 
the  epocha  of  Satan's  declension  and  of  Lucifer's 
falling  from  Heaven,  that  is,  from  the  top  of  his 
terrestrial  glory,  yet  whether  he  did  not  gain  in 
the  defection  of  the  Greek  church  about  that 
time  and  since,  as  much  as  he  lost  in  the  reforma 
tion  of  the  Roman,  is  what  authors  are  not  yet 
agreed  about,  not  reckoning  what  he  has  re 
gained  since  of  the  ground  which  be  had  lost 
even  by  the  Reformation,  viz.,  the  countries  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy's  dominion,  where  the  Re 
formation  is  almost  eaten  out  by  persecution; 
the  whole  Yaltoline,  and  some  adjacent  countries  ; 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  almost  all 
Hungary ;  for  since  the  last  war,  the  Reforma 
tion,  as  it  were,  lies  gasping  for  breath,  and 
expiring  in  that  country ;  also  several  large  pro 
vinces  in  Germany,  as  Austria,  Carinthia,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  where  the  Re 
formation  once  powerfully  planted,  received  its 
death's  wound  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  anno 
1627,  and  languished  but  a  very  little  while, 
died  and  was  buried,  and  good  king  Popery 
reigned  in  its  stead. 

To  these  countries  thus  regained  to  Satan's 
infernal  empire,  let  us  add  his  modern  conquests, 
and  the  encroachments  he  has  made  upon  the 
Reformation  in  the  present  age,  which  are,  bow- 
ever  light  we  make  of  them,  very  considerable, 
viz.,  the  electorate  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Palati 
nate,  the  one  fallen  to  the  house  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  other  to  that  of  Neuburgh,  both  popish ;  the 
duchy  of  Deux  Ponts  fallen  just  now  to  a  popish 
branch,  the  whole  electorate  of  Saxony  fallen 
under  the  power  of  popish  government  by  the 
apo&tacy  of  their  princes,  and  more  likely  to 
follow  the  fate  of  Bohemia,  whenever  the  diligent 
Devil  can  bring  his  new  project  in  Poland  to 
bear,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  he  will  do  so 
some  time  or  other,  by  the  growing  zeal  as  well 
as  power  of  (that  house  of  bigots),  the  house  of 

But  to  sum  up  the  dull  story,  we  must  add  in 
the  roll  of  the  Devil's  conquests  the  whole  king 
dom  of  France,  where  we  have  in  one  year  seen, 
to  the  immortal  glory  of  the  Devil's  politics,  that 
his  measures  have  prevailed  to  the  total  extirpa 
tion  of  the  Protestant  churches  without  a  war ; 
and  that  interest  which  for  200  years  had  sup 
ported  itself  in  spite  of  persecutions,  massacres. 
five  civil  wars,  and  innumerable  battles  and 
slaughters,  at  last  received  its  mortal  wound 
from  its  own  champion,  Henry  IV,  and  sunk  into 
utter  oblivion,  by  Satan's  most  exquisite  manage 
ment  under  the  agency  of  his  two  prime  ministers, 
Cardinal  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV,  whom  he  en 
tirely  possessed. 

Thus  far  we  have  a  melancholy  view  of  the 
Devil's  new  conquests,  and  the  ground  he  has 
regained  upon  the  Reformation,  in  which  his 
secret  management  has  been  so  exquisite,  and 
his  politics  so  good,  that  could  he  bring  but  one 
thing  to  pass,  which  by  his  own  former  mistake 
(for  the  Devil  is  not  infallible)  he  has  rendered 
that  impossible,  he  would  bring  the  Protestant  in 
terest  so  near  its  ruin,  that  Heaven  would  be,  as 


it  were,  put  to  the  necessity  of  working  by  mira 
cle  to  prevent  it ;  the  case  is  thus. 

Ancient  historians  tell  us,  and  from  good 
authority,  that  the  Devil  finding  it  for  his  interest 
to  bring  his  favourite  Mahomet  upon  the  stage, 
and  spread  the  victorious  half  moon  upon  the 
ruin  of  the  cross,  having  with  great  success, 
raised  first  the  Saracen  empire,  and  then  the 
Turkish  to  such  a  height,  as  that  the  name  of 
Christian  seemed  to  be  extirpated  in  those  two 
quarters  of  the  world,  which  were  then  not  the 
greatest  only,  but  by  far  the  most  powerful,  I 
mean  Asia  and  Africa ;  having  totally  laid  waste 
all  those  ancient  and  flourishing  churches  of 
Africa,  the  labours  of  St  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  St 
Augustine,  and  670  Christian  bishops  and 
fathers,  who  governed  there  at  once,  also  all  the 
churches  of  Smyrna,  Philadelphia,  Ephesus, 
Sardis,  Antioch,  Laodicea,  and  innumerable 
others  in  Pontus,  Bitbynia,  and  the  provinces 
of  the  lesser  Asia. 

The  Devil  having,  I  say,  finished  these  con 
quests  so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  began  to  turn 
his  eyes  northward,  and  though  he  had  a  con 
siderable  interest  in  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and 
had  brought  his  power  by  the  subjection  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy  to  a  great  height,  yet  finding  the 
interest  of  Mahomet  most  suitable  to  his  devilish 
purposes,  as  most  adapted  to  the  destruction  of 
mankind,  and  laying  waste  the  world,  he  resolved 
to  espouse  the  growing  power  of  the  Turk,  and 
bring  him  in  upon  Europe  like  a  deluge. 

In  order  to  this,  and  to  make  way  for  an 
easy  conquest,  like  a  true  devil  he  worked  under 
ground,  and  sapped  the  foundation  of  the  Chris* 
tian  power  by  sowing  discord  among  the  reign 
ing  princes  of  Europe ;  that  so  envying  one 
another  they  might  be  content  to  stand  still  and 
look  on  while  the  Turk  devoured  them  one  by 
one,  and  at  last  might  swallow  them  up  all. 

This  devilish  policy  took  to  his  heart's  con 
tent  ;  the  Christian  princes  stood  still,  stupid, 
dozing,  and  unconcerned,  till  the  Turk  conquered 
Thrace,  overrun  Servia,  Macedonia,  Bulgaria, 
and  all  the  remains  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and 
at  last  the  imperial  city  of  Constantinople  itself. 

Finding  this  politic  method  so  well  answer  his 
ends,  the  Devil,  who  always  improves  upon  the 
success  of  his  own  experiments,  resolved  from 
that  time  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  making  those 
divisions  and  jealousies  of  the  Christian  princes 
immortal ;  whereas  they  were  at  first  only  per 
sonal,  and  founded  in  private  quarrels  between 
the  princes  respectively ;  such  as  emulation  of 
one  another's  glory,  envy  at  the  extraordinary 
valour  or  other  merit  of  this  or  that  leader,  or 
revenge  of  some  little  affront ;  for  which,  not 
withstanding,  so  great  was  the  piety  of  Christian 
princes  in  those  days,  that  they  made  no  scruple 
to  sacrifice  whole  armies,  yea,  nations,  to  their 
piques  and  private  quarrels,  a  certain  sign  whose 
management  they  were  under. 

These  being  the  causes  by  which  the  Devil 
first  sowed  the  seeds  of  mischief  among  them, 
and  the  success  so  wall  answering  his  design,  he 
could  not  but  wish  to  have  the  same  advantage 
always  ready  at  his  hand ;  and  therefore  he  re 
solved  to  order  it  so,  that  these  divisions,  which, 
however  useful  to  him,  were  only  personal,  and 
consequently  temporary,  like  an  annual  in  the 
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garden,  which  must  be  raised  anew  every  season, 
might  for  the  future  be  national,  and  conse 
quently  durable  and  immortal. 

To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  lay  the  foun 
dation  of  eternal  feud,  not  in  the  humours  and 
passions  of  men  only,  but  in  the  interests  of  na 
tions  :  the  way  to  do  this  was  to  form  and  state  the 
dominion  of  those  princes,  by  such  a  plan  drawn  in 
Hell,  and  laid  out  from  a  scheme  truly  political,  of 
which  the  Devil  was  chief  engineer ;  that  the 
divisions  should  always  remain,  being  made  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  situation  of  the 
country,  the  temper  of  their  people,  the  nature 
of  their  commerce,  the  climate,  the  manner  of 
living,  or  something  which  should  for  ever 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  unite. 

This,  I  say,  was  a  scheme  truly  infernal,  in 
which  the  Devil  was  as  certainly  the  principal 
operator,  to  illustrate  great  things  by  small,  as 
ever  John  of  Leyden  was  of  the  High  Dutch 
rebellion,  or  Sir  John  B 1  of  the  late  pro 
ject,  called  the  South  Sea  Stock.  Nor  did  this 
contrivance  of  the  Devil  at  all  dishonour  its 
author,  or  the  success  appear  unworthy  of  the 
undertaker ;  for  we  see  it  not  only  answer  the 
end,  and  make  the  Turk  victorious  at  the  same 
time,  and  formidable  to  Europe  ever  after,  but  it 
works  to  this  day,  the  foundation  of  the  divisions 
remains  in  all  the  several  nations,  and  that  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  they  should 
unite. 

This  is  what  I  hinted  before,  in  which  the 
r  Devil  was  mistaken,  and  is  another  instance  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  what  is  to  come ;  for  this 
very  foundation  of  immortal  jealousy  and  discord 
between  the  several  nations  of  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  and  others,  which  the  Devil  himself 
with  so  much  policy  contrived,  and  which  served 
his  interests  so  long,  is  now  the  only  obstruction 
to  his  designs,  and  prevents  the  entire  ruin  of  the 
Reformation  ;  for  though  the  reformed  countries 
are  very  powerful,  and  some  of  them,  as  Great 
Britain  and  Prussia  is  particularly,  more  power 
ful  than  ever;  yet  it. cannot  be  said  that  the 
Protestant  interests  in  general  are  stronger  than 
formerly,  or  so  strong  as  they  were  in  1623, 
under  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Swede  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  were  it  possible  that  the  popish 
powers,  to  wit,  of  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Poland,  which  are  entirely  popish, 
could  heartily  unite  their  interests,  and  should 
;oin  their  powers  to  attack  the  Protestants,  the 
latter  would  find  it  very  dfficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  defend  themselves. 

But  as  fatal  as  such  a  union  of  the  popish 
powers  would  be,  and  as  useful  as  it  would  be  to 
the  Devil's  cause  at  this  time,  not  the  Devil  with 
all  his  angels  are  able  to  bring  it  to  pass ;  no, 
not  with  all  his  craft  and  cunning ;  he  divided 
them,  but  he  cannot  unite  them ;  so  that  even 
'ust  as  it  is  with  men  so  it  is  with  devils,  they 
may  do  in  an  hour  what  they  cannot  undo  in  an 
age. 

This  may  comfort  those  faint-hearted  Chris 
tians  among  us,  who  cry  out  of  the  danger  of  a 
religious  war  in  Europe,  and  what  terrible  things 
will  happen  when  France,  and  Spain,  and  Ger 
many,  and  Italy,  and  Poland,  shall  all  unite ;  let 
this  answer  satisfy  them,  the  Devil  himself  can 
never  make  France  and  Spain,  or  France  and 


the  Emperor,  unite;  jarring  humours  may  be 
reconciled,  but  jarring  interests  never  can  :  they 
may  unite  so  as  to  make  peace,  though  that  can 
hardly  be  long,  but  never  so  as  to  make  con 
quests  together;  they  are  too  much  afraid  of 
one  another,  for  one  to  bear  that  any  addition  of 
strength  should  come  to  the  other.  But  this  is 
a  digression.  We  shall  find  the  Devil  mistaken, 
and  disappointed  too,  on  several  other  occasions, 
as  we  go  along. 

I  return  to  Satan's  interest  in  the  several  go 
vernments  and  nations,  by  virtue  of  his  invisi 
bility,  and  which  he  carries  on  by  possession  ;  it 
is  by  this  invisibility  that  he  presides  in  all  the 
councils  of  foreign  powers  (for  we  never  mean 
our  own,  that  we  always  premise)  ;  and  what 
though  it  is  alleged  by  the  critics,  that  he  does 
not  preside,  because  there  is  always  a  president ; 
I  say,  if  he  is  not  in  the  president's  chair,  yet  if 
he  be  in  the  president  himself,  the  difference  is 
not  much  ;  and  if  he  does  not  vote  as  a  coun 
sellor,  if  he  votes  in  the  counsellor,  it  is  much  the 
same  ;  and  here,  as  it  was  in  the  story  of  Ahab 
the  king  of  Israel,  as  he  was  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouths  of  all  his  prophets;  so  we  find  him  a 
spirit  of  some  particular  evil  quality  or  other,  in 
all  the  transactions  and  transactors  on  that  stage 
of  life  we  call  the  state. 

Thus  he  was  a  dissembling  spirit  in  Charles 
IX,  a  turbulent  spirit  in  Charles  V,  emperors ; 
a  bigoted  spirit  of  fire  and  faggot  in  our  Queen 
Mary ;  an  apostate  spirit  in  Henry  IV  ;  a  cruel 
spirit  in  Peter  of  Castile  ;  a  revengeful  spirit  in 
Ferdinand  II;  a  phaeton  in  Louis  XIV;  a 
Sardanapalus  in  C"»*"«*  II. 

In  the  great  men  of  the  world,  take  them  a 
degree  lower  than  the  class  of  crowned  heads,  he 
has  the  same  secret  influence  ;  and  hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  the  greatest  heroes,  and  men 
of  the  highest  character  for  achievements  of 
glory,  either  by  their  virtue  or  valour,  however 
they  have  been  crowned  with  victories,  and  ele 
vated  by  human  tongues,  whatever  the  most  con 
summate  virtues  or  good  qualities  they  have  been 
known  by,  yet  they  have  always  had  some  devil 
or  other  in  them  to  preserve  Satan's  claim  to 
them  uninterrupted,  and  prevent  their  escape 
out  of  his  hands ;  thus  we  have  seen  a  bloody 
devil  in  a  D'Alva ;  a  profligate  devil  in  a  Buck 
ingham  ;  a  lying,  artful,  or  politic  devil  in  a 
Richelieu ;  a  treacherous  devil  in  a  Mazarin  ;  a 
cruel,  merciless  devil  in  a  Cortez  ;  a  debauched 
devil  in  an  Eugene  ;  a  conjuring  devil  in  a  Lux 
emburg  ;  and  a  covetous  devil  in  a  M*****  "**h  : 
in  a  word,  tell  me  the  man,  I  tell  you  the  spirit 
that  reigned  in  him. 

Nor  does  he  thus  carry  on  his  secret  manage 
ment  by  possession  in  men  of  the  first  magnitude 
only,  but  have  you  not  had  evidences  of  it  among 
ourselves  ?  how  has  he  been  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouths  of  our  prophets,  a  factious  spirit  in  the 
heads  of  our  politicians,  a  profuse  devil  in  a 
B*****S)  a  corrupt  devil  in  M*****,  a  proud 
spirit  in  my  Lord  Plausible,  a  bullying  spirit  in 
my  Lord  Bugbear,  a  talkative  spirit  in  his  Grace 
the  D****  of  Rattle- hall,  a  scribbling  spirit  in  my 
Lord  H*******,  a  run-away  spirit  in  my  Lord 
Frightful ;  and  so  through  a  long  roll  of  heroes, 
whose  exceeding  and  particular  qualifications 
proclaim  loudly  what  handle  the  Devil  took 
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them  by,  and  how  fast  he  held  them ;  for  these 
were  all  men  of  ancient  fame,  I  hope  you  know 
that. 

From  men  of  figure  we  descend  to  the  mob, 
and  it  is  there  the  same  thing  ;  possession,  like 
the  plague,  is  morbus  plebari ;  not  a  family  but  he 
is  a  spirit  of  strife  and  contention  among  them; 
not  a  man  but  he  has  a  part  in  him ;  he  is  a 
drunken  devil  in  one,  a  whoring  devil  in  another, 
a.  thieving  devil  in  a  third,  a  lying  devil  in  the 
fourth,  and  so  on  to  a  thousand,  and  a  hundred 
thousand,  ad  infmitum. 

Nay,  even  the  ladies  have  their  share  in  the 
possession  ;  and  if  they  have  not  the  Devil  in 
their  heads,  or  in  their  tails,  in  their  faces  or 
their  tongues,  it  must  bo  some  poor  despicable 
she-devil  that  Satan  did  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  meddle  with  ;  and  the  number  of  those 
that  are  below  his  operation,  I  doubt  is  very 
small.  But  that  part  I  have  much  more  to  say 
to  in  its  place. 

From  degrees  of  persons,  to  professions  and 
employments,  it  is  the  same  ;  we  find  the  Devil 
is  a  true  posture-master,  he  assumes  any  dress, 
appears  in  any  shape,  counterfeits  every  voice, 
acts  upon  every  stage;  here  he  wears  a  gown, 
there  a  long  robe  ;  here  he  wears  the  jack-boots, 
there  the  small  sword ;  is  here  an  enthusiast, 
there  a  buffoon  ;  on  this  side  he  acts  the  mounte 
bank,  on  that  side  the  merry-undrew ;  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  him,  from  the  Great  Mogul  to 
the  scaramouch ;  the  Devil  is  in  them,  more  or 
less,  and  plays  his  game  so  well  that  he  makes 
sure  work  with  them  all.  He  knows  where  the 
common  foible  lies,  which  is  universal  passion, 
what  handle  to  take  hold  of  every  man  by,  and 
how  to  cultivate  his  interest,  so  as  not  to  fail  of 
his  end,  or  mistake  the  means. 

How  then  can  it  be  denied  but  that  his  acting 
thus  in  tenebris,  and  keeping  out  of  the  sight  of 
the  world,  is  abundantly  his  interest,  and  that 
he  could  do  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  by 
any  other  method? 

What  would  this  public  appearance  have  sig 
nified  ?  Who  would  have  entertained  him  in  his 
own  proper  shape  and  person?  Even  B**** 
B****  himself,  though  all  the  world  knows  him 
to  have  a  foolish  devil  in  him,  would  not  have 
been  fool  enough  to  have  taken  him  into  his 
service  if  he  had  known  him ;  and  my  Lord 
Simpleton  also,  who  Satan  has  set  up  for  a 
cunning  fool,  seems  to  have  it  sit  much  better 
upon  him  now  he  passes  for  a  fool  of  art,  than 
it  should  have  done  if  the  naked  Devil  had  come 
and  challenged  him  for  a  fool  in  nature. 

Infinite  variety  illustrates  the  Devil's  reign 
among  the  sons  of  men ;  all  which  he  manages 
with  admirable  dexterity,  and  a  slight  particular 
to  himself,  by  the  mere  advantage  of  his  present 
concealed  situation,  and  which,  had  he  been  ob 
liged  to  have  appeared  in  public,  had  been  all 
lost,  and  he  capable  of  just  nothing  at  all,  or  at 
least  of  nothing  more  than  the  other  ordinary 
politicians  of  wickedness  could  have  done  without 
him. 

Now,  authors  are  much  divided  as  to  the  man 
ner  how  the  Devil  manages  his  proper  instru 
ments  for  mischief;  for  Satan  has  a  great  many 
agents  in  the  dark,  who  neither  have  the  Devil 
in  them,  nor  are  they  much  acquainted  with  him, 


and  yet  he  serves  himself  of  them,  whether  of 
their  folly,  or  of  that  other  frailty  called  wit,  it  is 
all  one,  he  makes  them  do  his  work,  when  they 
;hink  they  are  doing  their  own ;  nay,  so  cunning 
s  he  in  his  guiding  the  weak  part  of  the  world, 
that  even  when  they  think  they  are  serving  God, 
they  are  doing  nothing  less  or  more  than  serving 
:hu  Devil;  nay,  it  is  some  of  the  nicest  part  of 
lis  operation,  to  make  them  believe  that  they 
are  serving  God  when  they  do  his  work.  Thus 
those  who  the  scripture  foretold  should  persecute 
Christ's  church  in  the  latter  days,  were  to  think 
they  do  God  good  service ;  thus  the  Inquisition 
[for  example),  it  may  be,  at  this  time,  in  all  the 
acts  of  Christian  cruelty  which  they  are  so 
Famous  for  (if  any  of  them  are  ignorant  enough 
not  to  know  that  they  are  devils  incarnate)  they 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  go  on  for  God's  sake ; 
torture,  murder,  starve  to  death,  mangle  and 
macerate,  and  all  for  God,  and  God's  Catholic 
church  ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  Devil's  master 
piece  to  bring  mankind  to  such  a  perfection  of 
levilism  as  that  of  the  Inquisition  is ;  for  if  the 
Devil  bad  not  been  in  them,  could  they  christen 
such  a  hell-fire  judicature  as  the  Inquisition  is, 
by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Office  ?  And  so  in 
paganism,  how  could  so  many  nations  among  the 
poor  Indians  offer  human  sacrifices  to  their  idols, 
and  murder  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  appease  this  God  of  the  air  when  he 
is  angry,  if  the  Devil  did  not  act  in  them  under 
the  vizor  of  devotion  ? 

But  we  need  not  go  to  America  or  to  the 
Inquisition,  not  to  paganism  or  to  popery  either, 
to  look  for  people  that  are  sacrificing  to  the 
Devil,  or  that  give  their  peace  offerings  to  him, 
while  they  are  offered  upon  God's  altar ;  are  not 
our  churches  (ay,  and  meeting-houses  too,  as 
much  as  they  pretend  to  be  more  sanctified  than 
their  naighbours)  full  of  devil  worshippers  ? 
Where  do  his  devotees  gratulate  one  another 
and  congratulate  him  more  than  at  church  ? 
where,  while  they  hold  up  their  hands,  and  turn 
up  their  eyes  towards  Heaven,  they  make  all  their 
vows  to  Satan,  or  at  least  to  the  fair  Devils  his 
representatives,  who  I  shall  speak  of  in  their 
place. 

Do  not  the  sons  of  God  make  assignations 
with  the  daughters  of  men  in  the  very  house  of 
worship  ?  Do  they  not  talk  to  them  in  the 
language  of  the  eyes?  And  what  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  while  one  eye  is  upon  the  prayer 
book,  and  the  other  adjusting  their  dress  ?  Are 
they  not  sacrificing  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  nay, 
and  the  very  devil  they  dress  at  ? 

Let  any  man  impartially  survey  the  church 
gestures,  the  air,  the  postures  and  the  behaviour ; 
let  him  keep  an  exact  roll,  and  if  I  do  not  show 
him  two  devil  worshippers  for  one  true  saint, 
then  the  word  saint  must  have  another  significa 
tion  than  I  ever  yet  understood  it  by. 

The  church  (as  a  place)  is  the  receptacle  of 
the  dead,  as  well  as  the  assembly  of  the  living ; 
what  relates  to  those  below,  I  doubt  Satan,  if  he 
would  be  so  kind,  could  give  a  better  account  of 
than  I  can ;  but  as  to  the  superfices,  I  pretend 
to  so  much  penetration  as  to  tell  you,  that  there 
are  more  spectres,  more  apparitions  always 
there,  than  you  that  know  nothing  of  the  matter 
may  be  aware  of. 
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I  happened  to  be  at  an  eminent  place  of  God's 
most  devout  worship  the  other  day,  with  a  gen- 
tleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  I  observed, 
minded  very  little  the  business  he  ought  to  come 
about ;  first  I  saw  him  always  busy  staring  about 
him  and  bowing  this  way  and  that  way,  nay,  he 
made  two  or  three  bows  and  scrapes  when  he 
was  repeating  the  responses  to  the  ten  command* 
ments,  and  I  assure  you  he  made  it  correspond 
strangely,  so  that  the  harmony  was  not  so  broken 
in  upon  as  you  would  expect  it  should  ;  thus, 
"  Lord,"  and  a  bow  to  a  fine  lady  just  come  up 
to  her  seat,  "  have  mercy  upon  us ;"— three 
bows  to  a  throng  of  ladies  that  came  into  the 
next  pew  altogether,  "and  incline" — then  stopped 

to  make  a  great  scrape  to  my  Lord ,  "  our 

hearts,"  just  then  the  hearts  of  all  the  church 
were  gone  off  from  the  subject,  for  the  response 
was  over,  so  he  huddled  up  the  rest  in  whispers, 
for  Ood  Almighty  could  hear  him  well  enough, 
he  said,  nay,  as  well  as  if  he  had  spoken  as  loud 
as  his  neighbours  did. 

After  we  were  come  home,  I  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  all  this,  and  what  he  thought  of  it? 

"  How  could  I  help  it,"  said  he,  "  I  must  not 
be  rude." 

"  What,"  said  I,  "rude  to  who?" 

"Why,"  said  he,  "there  came  in  so  many 
she-devils  I  could  not  help  it." 

"  What,"  said  I,  "  could  not  you  help  bowing 
when  you  were  saying  your  prayers  ?  " 

"  O  sir ! "  said  he,  "  the  ladies  would  have 
thought  I  had  slighted  them;  I  could  not 
avoid  it." 

"  Ladies  ! "  said  I, "  I  thought  you  called  them 
devils  just  now." 

"  Ay,  ay,  devils,"  said  he,  "  little  charming 
devils,  but  I  must  not  be  rude  to  them,  how. 
ever." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  "  then  you  would  be 
rude  to  God  Almighty,  because  you  could  not 
be  rude  to  the  Devil  ?" 

"  Why  that's  true,"  said  he,  "  but  what  can  we 
do  ?  there's  no  going  to  church  as  the  case  stands 
now,  if  we  must  not  worship  the  Devil  a  little 
between  whiles." 

This  is  the  case  indeed,  and  Satan  carries  his 
point  on  every  hand ;  for  if  the  fair  .speakin 
world  and  the  fair  looking  world  are  generally 
devils,  that  is  to  say,  are  in  his  management,  we 
are  sure  the  foul  speaking  and  the  foul  doing 
world  are  all  on  his  side,  and  you  have  then  only 
the  fair  doing  part  of  the  world  that  are  out  of 
his  class,  and  when  we  speak  of  them,  0  how 
few! 

But  I  return  to  the  Devil's  managing  our 
wicked  part,  for  this  he  does  with  most  exquisite 
subtlety ;  and  this  is  one  part  of  it,  viz.,  he 
thrusts  our  vices  into  our  virtues,  by  which  he 
mixes  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  and  thus,  by 
the  corruption  of  the  one,  poisons  and  debauches 
the  other,  so  that  the  slave  he  governs  cannot 
account  for  his  own  common  actions,  and  is  fain 
to  be  obliged  to  his  Maker  to  accept  of  the  heart 
without  the  hands  and  feet ;  to  take,  as  we  vul 
garly  express  it,  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  if 
Heaven  was  not  so  good  to  come  into  that  half- 
in-half  service,  I  do  not  see  but  the  Devil  would 
carry  away  all  his  servants:  here,  indeed,  I 
should  enter  into  a  long  detail  of  involuntary 


[wickedness,  which,  in  short,  is  neither  more  or 
less  than  the  Devil  in  everybody,  ay,  in  every 
one  of  you  (our  governors  excepted),  take  it  as 
you  please. 

What  is  our  language  when  we  look  back  with 
reflection  and  reproach  on  past  follies  ?  "  I  think 
I  was  bewitched,  I  was  possessed,  certainly  the 
Devil  was  in  me,  or  else  I  had  never  been  such 
a  sot."  "  Devil  in  you,  sir !  ay,  who  doubts  it ; 
you  may  be  sure  the  Devil  was  in  you,  and  there 
he  is  still,  and  next  time  he  can  catch  you  in  the 
same  snare,  you  will  be  just  the  same  sot  that  you 
say  you  were  before." 

In  short,  the  Devil  is  too  cunning  for  us,  and 
manages  us  his  own  way  ;  he  governs  the  vices 
of  men  by  his  own  methods ;  though  every  crime 
will  not  make  a  man  a  devil,  yet  it  must  be  owned 
that  every  crime  puts  the  criminal  in  some  mea 
sure  into  the  Devil's  power,  gives  him  a  title  to 
the  man,  and  he  treats  him  magisterially  ever 
after. 

Some  tell  us  every  single  man,  every  indivi 
dual,  has  a  devil  attending  him,  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  (Grand  Signior)  Devil  of  the  whole 
clan  ;  that  this  attending  evil  angel,  for  so  he  is 
called,  sees  every  step  you  take,  is  with  you  in 
every  action,  prompts  you  to  every  mischief,  and 
leaves  you  to  do  everything  that  is  pernicious  to 
yourself;  they  also  allege  that  there  is  a  good 
spirit  which  attends  him  too,  which  latter  is 
always  accessary  to  everything  that  we  do  that 
is  good,  and  reluctant  to  evil ;  if  this  be  true, 
how  comes  it  to  pass  that  those  two  opposite 
spirits  do  not  quarrel  about  it  when  they  are 
pressing  us  to  contrary  actions,  one  good  and  the 
other  evil  ?  and  why  does  the  evil  tempting  spirit 
so  often  prevail  ?  Instead  of  answering  this  dif 
ficult  question,  I  shall  only  tell  you,  as  to  this 
story  of  good  and  evil  angels  attending  every 
particular  person,  it  is  a  good  allegory  indeed  to 
represent  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  man  be 
tween  good  and  evil  inclinations  ;  but  as  to  the 
rest,  the  best  thing  I  can  say  of  it  is,  that  I  think 
it  is  a  fib. 

But  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and  only  talk 
by  way  of  natural  consequence,  for  to  argue  from 
nature  is  certainly  the  best  way  to  find  out  the 
Devil's  story  ;  if  there  are  good  and  evil  spirits 
attending  us,  that  is  to  say,  a  good  angel  and  a 
devil,  then  it  is  no  unjust  reproach  upon  any 
body  to  say,  when  they  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
latter,  the  Devil  is  in  them ;  or  they  are  devils ; 
nay,  I  must  carry  it  farther  still,  namely,  that  as 
the  generality  and  greatest  number  of  people 
do  follow  and  obey  the  evil  spirit  and  not  the 
good,  and  that  the  predominate  power  is  allowed 
to  be  the  nominating  power;  you  must  then 
allow  that,  in  short,  the  greater  part  of  man 
kind  has  the  Devil  in  them,  and  so  I  come  to  my 
text. 

To  this  purpose  give  me  leave  to  borrow  a  few 
lines  of  a  friend  on  this  very  part  of  the  Devil's 
management. 

To  places  and  persons  he  suits  his  disguises, 

And  dresses  up  all  his  banditti, 
Who  as  pickpockets  flock  to  a  country  assizes. 

Crowd  up  to  the  court  and  the  city. 


They're  at  every  elbow  and  every  ear, 

And  ready  at  every  call,  sir ; 
The  vigilant  scout  plants  his  agents  about, 

And  has  something  to  do  with  us  all,  sir. 
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In  some  fie  has  part,  and  in  some  he's  the  whole, 
And  of  some  (like  the  vicar  of  Baddow) 

It  can  neither  be  said  they  have  body  or  soul, 
But  only  are  devili  in  shadow. 

The  pretty  and  witty  are  devils  in  mask, 

The  beauties  are  mere  apparitions ; 
The  homely  alone  by  their  faces  are  known, 

And  the  good  by  their  ugly  conditions. 

The  beaux  walk  about  like  the  shadows  of  men, 
And  wherever  he  leads  'em  they  follow, 

But  take  'em  and  shake  'em,  there's  not  one  in  ten 
But's  as  light  as  a  feather  and  hollow. 

Thus  all  his  .-.flairs  he  drives  on  in  disguise, 
And  he  tickles  mankind  with  a  feather : 

Creeps  in  at  our  ears,  and  looks  out  at  our  eyes, 
And  jumbles  our  senses  together. 

lie  raises  the  vapours,  and  prompts  the  desires, 
Ami  to  ev'ry  dork  deed  holds  the  candle ; 

The  passion  inflames  and  the  appetite  Ares, 
And  takes  cv'rything  by  the  handle. 

Thus  he  walks  up  and  down  in  complete  masquerade 

And  with  every  company  mixes, 
Sells  in  every  shop,  works  at  every  trade, 

And  ev'ry  thing  doubtful  perplexes. 

How  Satan  comes  by  this  governing  influence 
in  the  minds  and  upou  the  actions  of  men,  is  a 
question  I  am  not  yet  come  to,  nor  indeed  does 
it  so  particularly  belong  to  the  Devil's  history  ; 
it  seems  rather  a  polemic,  so  it  may  pass  at 
school  among  the  metaphysics,  and  puzzle  the 
heads  of  our  masters  ;  wherefore  I  think  to  write 

to  the  learned  Dr  B about  it,  imploring  his 

most  sublime  haughtiness,  that  when  his  other 
more  momentous  avocations  of  pedantry  and 
pedagogism  will  give  him  an  interval  from  wrath 
and  contention,  he  will  set  apart  a  moment  to 
consider  human  nature  devilized,  and  give  us  a 
mathematical  anatomical  description  of  it ;  with 
a  map  of  Satan's  kingdom  in  the  microcosm  ol 
mankind,  and  such  other  illuminations  as  to  him 

and  his  contemporaries,  and ,  &c.  in  their 

great  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THE  DEVIL'S  MANAGEMENT  IN  THE  PAGAN 
HIERARCHT  BY  OMENS,  ENTRAILS,  AUGURS,  ORA 
CLES,  AND  SUCH  LIKE  PAGEANTRY  OP  HELL  J 
AND  HOW  THEY  WENT  OFF  THE  STAGE  AT  LAST 
BY  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  TRUE  RELIGION. 

I  HAVE  adjourned,  not  finished,  my  account  of 
the  Devil's  secret  management  by  possession, 
and  shall  reassutne  it  in  its  place ;  but  I  must 
take  leave  to  mention  some  other  parts  of  his 
retired  scheme,  by  which  he  has  hitherto  managed 
mankind,  and  the  first  of  these  is  by  that  fraud 
of  all  frauds  called  oracle. 

Here  his  trumpet  yielded  an  uncertain  sound 
for  some  ages,  and  like  what  he  was,  and  accord 
ing  to  what  he  practised  from  the  beginning,  he 
delivered  out  falsehood  and  delusion  by  retail. 
The  priests  of  Apollo  acted  this  farce  for  him  to 
a  great  nicety  at  Delphos :  there  were  divers 
others  at  the  same  time,  and  some,  which  to  give 
the  Devil  his  due,  he  had  very  little  hand  in,  as 
we  shall  see  presently. 

There  were  also  some  smaller,  some  greater, 
some  more,  some  less  famous  places  where  those 
oracles  were  seated,  and  audience  given  to  the 
inquirers,  in  all  which  the  Devil,  or  somebody  for 


him,  /ifrmixsii  superiorum,  for  either  vindictive  or 
other  hidden  ends  and  purposes,  was  allowed  to 
make  at  least  a  pretension  to  the  knowledge  of 
things  to  come  ;  but,  as  public  cheats  generally 
do,  they  acted  in  masquerade,  and  gave  such  un 
certain  and  inconsistent  responses,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  use  the  utmost  art  to  reconcile 
events  to  the  prediction,  even  after  things  were 
come  to  pass. 

Here  the  Devil  was  a  lying  spirit,  in  a  parti- 
cular  and  extraordinary  manner,  in  the  mouths 
of  all  the  prophets ;  and  yet  he  had  the  cunning 
to  express  himself  so,  that  whatever  happened, 
the  oracle  was  supposed  to  have  meant  as  it  fell 
out :  and  so  all  their  augurs,  omens,  and  voices, 
by  which  the  Devil  amused  the  world,  not  at  that 
time  only,  but  since,  have  been  likewise  inter 
preted. 

Julian  the  apostate  dealt  mightily  in  these 
amusements,  but  the  Devil,  who  neither  wished 
his  fall,  or  presaged  it  to  him,  evidenced  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  Julian's  fate;  for  that,  as  he 
sent  almost  to  all  the  oracles  of  the  east,  and 
summoned  all  the  priests  together  to  inform  him 
of  the  success  of  his  Persian  expedition,  they  all, 
like  Ahab's  prophets,  having  a  lying  spirit  in 
them,  encouraged  him,  and  promised  him  success. 

Nay,  all  the  ill  omens  which  disturbed  him, 
they  presaged  good  from ;  for  example,  he  was 
at  a  prodigious  expense  when  he  was  at  Antioch 
to  buy  up  white  beasts,  and  white  fowls,  for  sacri 
fices,  and  for  predicting  from  the  entrails  ;  from 
whence  the  Antiochians,  in  contempt,  called  him 
Victimarius ;  but  whenever  the  entrails  fore 
boded  evil,  the  cunning  Devil  made  the  priests 
put  a  different  construction  upon  them,  and  pro 
mise  him  good.  When  he  entered  into  the 
temple  of  the  Genii  to  offer  sacrifice,  one  of  the 
priests  dropped  down  dead ;  this,  had  it  had  any 
signification  more  than  a  man  falling  dead  of  an 
apoplectic,  would  have  signified  something  fatal 
to  Julian,  who  made  himself  a  brother  sacrist  or 
priest;  whereas  the  priests  turned  it  presently 
to  signify  the  death  of  his  colleague,  the  consul 
Sallust,  which  happened  just  at  the  same  time, 
though  eight  hundred  miles  off:  so  in  another 
case,  Julian  thought  it  ominous  that  he,  who  was 
Augustus,  should  be  named  with  two  other 
names  of  persons,  both  already  dead.  The  case 
was  thus :  the  style  of  the  emperor  was  Julianus 
Felix  Augustus,  and  two  of  his  principal  officers 
were  Julianus  and  Felix  ;  now  both  Julianus  and 
Felix  died  within  a  few  days  of  one  another, 
which  disturbed  him  much,  who  was  the  third 
of  the  three  names  ;  but  his  flattering  Devil  told 
him  it  all  imported  good  to  him,  viz.,  that  though 
Julianus  and  Felix  should  die,  Augustus  should 
be  immortal. 

Thus,  whatever  happened,  and  whatever  was 
foretold,  and  how  much  soever  they  differed  from 
one  another,  the  lying  spirit  was  sure  to  reconcile 
the  prediction  and  the  event,  and  make  them  at 
least  seem  to  correspond  in  favour  of  the  person 
inquiring. 

Now  we  are  told  oracles  arc  ceased,  and  the 
Devil  is  farther  limited  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
not  being:  allowed  to  vent  his  delusions  by  the 
mouths  of  the  priests  and  augurs,  as  formerly.  I 
will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  how  far  they  are 
really  ceased  more  than  they  were  before;  I 
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think  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  believe  there 
was  never  any  reality  in  them  at  all,  or  that  any 
oracle  ever  gave  out  any  answers  but  what  were 
the  invention  of  the  priests,  and  the  delusions  of 
the  Devil ;  I  have  a  great  many  ancient  authors 
on  my  side  in  this  opinion,  as  Eusebius,  Tertullian, 
Aristotle,  and  others,  who  as  they  lived  so  near 
the  pagan  times,  and  when  even  some  of  those 
rites  were  yet  in  use,  they  had  much  more  reason 
to  know,  and  could  probably  pass  a  better  judg 
ment  upon  them ;  nay,  Cicero  himself  ridicules 
them  in  the  openest  manner  ;  again,  other  authors 
descend  to  particulars,  and  show  how  the  cheat 
was  managed  by  the  heathen  sacrists  and  priests, 
and  in  what  enthusiastic  manner  they  spoke ; 
namely,  by  going  into  the  hollow  images,  such  as 
the  brazen  bull  and  the  image  of  Apollo,  and  how 
subtilely  they  gave  out  dubious  and  ambiguous 
answers,  that  when  the  people  did  not  find  their 
expectations  answered  by  the  event,  they  might 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  priests,  and  confidently 
told  they  did  not  rightly  understand  the  oracle's 
meaning.  However,  I  cannot  say  but  that  indeed 
there  are  some  authors,  of  good  credit  too,  who 
will  have  it  that  there  was  a  real  prophetic  spirit 
in  the  voice  or  answers  given  by  the  oracles,  and 
that  oftentimes  they  were  miraculously  exact  in 
those  answers  ;  and  they  gave  that  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  answering  the  question  which  was  given 
about  Croesus  for  an  example,  viz.,  what  Croesus 
was  doing  at  that  time?  to  wit,  that  he  was 
boiling  a  lamb  and  the  flesh  of  a  tortoise  together, 
in  a  brass  vessel  or  boiler,  with  a  cover  of  the 
same  metal ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  kettle  with  a 
brass  cover. 

To  affirm,  therefore,  that  they  were  all  cheats, 
a  man  must  encounter  with  antiquity,  and  set  his 
private  judgment  up  against  an  established  opi- 
ninon  ;  but  it  is  no  matter  for  that ;  if  I  do  not 
see  anything  in  that  received  opinion  capable  of 
evidence,  much  less  of  demonstration,  I  must  be 
allowed  still  to  think  as  I  do  ;  others  may  believe 
as  they  list ;  I  see  nothing  hard  or  difficult  in  the 
thing ;  the  priests,  who  were  always  historically 
informed  of  the  circumstances  of  the  inquirer,  or 
at  least  something  about  them,  might  easily  find 
some  ambiguous  speech  to  make,  and  put  some 
double  entendre  upon  them,  which  upon  the  event 
solved  the  credit  of  the  oracle,  were  it  one  way 
or  other  ;  and  this  they  certainly  did,  or  we  have 
room  to  think  the  Devil  knows  less  of  things  now 
than  he  did  in  former  days. 

It  is  true  that  by  these  delusions  the  priests 
got  infinite  sums  of  money,  and  this  makes  it 
still  probable  that  they  would  labour  hard  and 
use  the  utmost  of  their  skill  to  uphold  the  credit 
of  their  oracles ;  and  it  is  a  full  discovery,  as  well 
of  the  subtlety  of  the  sacrists  as  of  the  ignorance 
and  stupidity  of  the  people,  in  those  early  days 
of  Satan's  witchcraft,  to  see  what  merry  work 
the  Devil  made  with  the  world,  and  what  gross 
things  he  put  upon  mankind :  such  was  the 
story  of  the  Dordonian  oracle  in  Epirus,  namely, 
that  two  pigeons  flew  out  of  Thebes  (N.B.  it  was 
the  Egyptian  Thebes)  from  the  temple  of  Belus, 
erected  there  by  the  ancient  sacrists,  and  that 
one  of  these  fled  eastward  into  Lybia,  and  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  and  the  other  into  Greece, 
namely,  to  Dordona,  and  these  communicated 
the  divine  mysteries  to  one  another,  and  after 


wards  gave  mystical  solutions  to  the  devout 
inquirers :  first  the  Dordonian  pigeon,  perching 
upon  an  oak,  spoke  audibly  to  the  people  there, 
that  the  gods  commanded  them  to  build  an 
oracle,  or  temple,  to  Jupiter  in  that  place,  which 
was  accordingly  done  :  the  other  pigeon  did  the 
like  on  the  hill  in  Africa,  where  it  commanded 
them  to  build  another  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  or 
Hammon. 

Wise  Cicero  condemned  all  this, and,  as  authors 
tell  us,  ridiculed  the  answer,  which,  as  I  have 
hinted  above,  the  oracle  gave  to  Crcesus,  proving 
that  the  oracle  itself  was  a  liar,  that  it  could  not 
come  from  Apollo,  for  that  Apollo  never  spoke 
Latin :  in  a  word,  Cicero  rejected  them  all,  and 
Demosthenes  also  mentions  the  cheats  of  the 
oracles ;  when  speaking  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
he  said,  "  Pithia  Philippized  ;"  that  is,  when  the 
priests  were  bribed  with  money,  they  always  gave 
their  answers  in  favour  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

But  that  which  is  most  strange  to  me  is,  that 
in  this  dispute  about  the  reality  of  oracles,  the 
heathen  who  made  use  of  them  are  the  people 
who  expose  them,  and  who  insist  most  positively 
upon  their  being  cheats  and  impostures,  as  in 
particular  those  mentioned  above ;  while  the 
Christians  who  reject  them,  yet  believe  they  did 
really  foretel  things,  answer  questions,  &c.,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  the  heathen  authors 
who  oppose  them  insist  that  it  is  all  delusion 
and  cheat,  and  charge  it  upon  the  priests  ;  and 
the  Christian  opposers  insist  that  it  was  real,  but 
that  the  Devil,  not  the  gods,  gave  the  answers ; 
and  that  he  was  permitted  to  do  it  by  a  superior 
power,  to  magnify  that  power  in  the  total 
silencing  them  at  last. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  with  the  heathen 
here,  against  the  Christian  writers,  for  I  take  it 
all  to  be  a  cheat  and  delusion.  I  must  give  my 
reason  for  it,  or  I  do  nothing;  my  reason  is  this: 
I  insist  Satan  is  as  blind  in  matters  of  futurity  as 
we  are,  and  can  tell  nothing  of  what  is  to  come ; 
these  oracles  often  pretending  to  predict,  could 
be  nothing  else  therefore  but  a  cheat  formed  by 
the  money-getting  priests  to  amuse  the  world, 
and  bring  grist  to  their  mill :  if  I  meet  with 
anything  in  my  way  to  open  my  eyes  to  a  better 
opinion  of  them,  I  shall  tell  it  you  as  I  go  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  the  Devil  really 
spake  in  those  oracles,  or  set  the  cunning  priests 
to  speak  for  him ;  whether  they  predicted,  or 
only  made  the  people  believe  they  predicted; 
whether  they  gave  answers  which  came  to  pass, 
or  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  believe  that 
what  was  said  did  come  to  pass,  it  was  much  as 
one,  and  fully  answered  the  Devil's  end,  namely, 
to  amuse  and  delude  the  world ;  and  as  to  do,  or 
to  cause  to  be  done,  is  the  same  part  of  speech, 
so  whoever  did  it,  the  Devil's  interest  was  car 
ried  on  by  it,  his  government  preserved,  and  all 
the  mischief  he  could  desire  was  effectually 
brought  to  pass,  so  that  every  way  they  were 
the  Devil's  oracles,  that  is  out  of  the  question. 

Indeed,  I  have  wondered  sometimes  why,  since 
by  this  sorcery  the  Devil  performed  such 
wonders,  that  is,  played  so  many  tricks  in  the 
world,  and  had  such  universal  success,  he  should 
set  up  no  more  of  them  ;  but  there  might  be  a 
great  many  reasons  given  for  that,  too  long  to 
tire  you  with  at  present :  it  is  true,  there  were 
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not  many  of  them,  and  yet  considering  what 
great  deal  of  business  they  despatched,  it  was 
enough,  for  six  or  eight  oracles  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  amuse  all  the  world :  the  chief 
oracles  we  meet  with  in  history  arc  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  viz. 

That  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Lybia,  as  above. 

The  Dordonian,  in  Epirus. 

Apollo  Delphicus,  in  the  country  of  Phocis, 
in  Greece. 

Apollo  Clavius,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Scrapis,  in  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 

Trophomis,  in  Bceotia. 

Sybilla  Cumaea,  in  Italy. 

Diana,  at  Ephesus. 

Apollo  Daphneus,  at  Antioch. 

Besides  many  of  lesser  note,  in  several  other 
places,  as  I  have  hinted  before. 

I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  story  men 
tioned  by  Plutarch,  of  a  voice  being  heard  at  sea, 
from  some  of  the  islands  called  the  Echinades, 
and  calling  upon  one  Thamuz,  an  Egyptian,  who 
was  on  board  a  ship,  bidding  him,  when  he  came 
to  the  Palodes,  other  islands  in  the  Ionian  Seas, 
tell  them  there  that  the  great  god  Pan  was  dead; 
and  when  Thamuz  performed  it,  great  groanings, 
and  howlings,  and  lamentation  were  heard  from 
the  shore. 

This  tale  tells  but  indifferently,  though  indeed 
it  looks  more  like  a  Christian  fable  than  a 
pagan ;  because  it  seems  as  if  made  to  honour 
the  Christian  worship,  and  blast  all  the  pagan 
idolatry;  and  for  that  reason  I  reject  it,  the 
Christian  profession  needing  no  such  fabulous 
stuff  to  confirm  it. 

Nor  is  it  true,  in  fact,  that  the  oracles  did  cease 
immediately  upon  the  death  of  Christ ;  but,  as  I 
noted  before,  the  sum  of  the  matter  is  this ;  the 
Christian  religion  spreading  itself  universally,  as 
well  as  miraculously,  and  that  too  by  the  "  foolish- 
ness  of  preaching,"  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
oracles  ceased  ;  that  is  to  say,  their  trade  ceased ; 
their  rogueries  were  daily  detected,  the  deluded 
people,  being  better  taught,  came  no  more  after 
them,  and  being  ashamed  as  well  as  discouraged, 
they  sneaked  out  of  the  world  as  well  as  they 
could;  in  short,  the  customers  fell  off ;  and  the 
priests,  who  were  the  shopkeepers,  having  no 
business  to  do,  shut  up  their  shops,  broke,  and 
went  away  ;  the  trade  and  the  tradesmen  were 
hissed  off  the  stage  together ;  so  that  the  Devil, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  got  infinitely  by  the 
cheat,  became  bankrupt,  and  was  obliged  to  set 
other  engines  at  work,  as  other  cheats  and  de 
ceivers  do,  who,  when  one  trick  grows  stale,  and 
will  serve  no  longer,  are  forced  to  try  another. 

Nor  was  the  Devil  to  seek  in  new  measures  ; 
for  though  he  could  not  give  out  his  delusive 
trash  as  he  did  before,  in  pomp  and  state,  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  temple  and  a  set  of  enthusiasts 
called  priests,  who  played  a  thousand  tricks  to 
amuse  the  world,  he  then  had  recourse  to  his 
old  Egyptian  method,  which  indeed  was  more 
ancient  than  that  of  oracles ;  and  that  was  by 
magic,  sorcery,  familiars,  witchcraft,  and  the 
like. 

Of  this  we  find  the  people  of  the  South,  that 
is,  of  Arabia  and  Chaldea  were  the  first,  from 
whence  we  are  told  of  the  wise  men,  that  is  to 
say,  magicians,  were  called  Chaldeans  and  South- 


ajlsayers.  Hence  also  we  find  Ahaziah,  the  king  of 
Israel,  sent  to  Baalzebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  to 
inquire  whether  he  should  live  or  die  ?  This 
some  think  was  a  kind  of  an  oracle,  though 
others  think  it  was  only  some  overgrown  magi 
cian,  who  counterfeited  himself  to  be  a  devil,  and 
obtained  upon  that  idol  -hunting  age  to  make  a 
cunning  man  of  him ;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
got  himself  made  a  priest  of  Baalzebub,  the  god 
of  Ekron,  and  gave  out  answers  in  his  name. 
Thus  those  merry  fellows  in  Egypt,  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  are  said  to  mimic  Moses  and  Aaron, 
when  they  worked  the  miraculous  plagues  upon 
the  Egyptians;  and  we  have  some  instances  in 
scripture  that  support  this,  such  as  the  witch  of 
Endor,  the  king  Manasses,  who  dealt  with  the 
Devil  openly,  and  bad  a  familiar;  the  woman 
mentioned  (  Acts  xvi)  who  had  a  spirit  of  divina 
tion,  and  who  got  money  by  playing  the  oracle ; 
that  is,  answering  doubtful  questions,  &c.,  which 
spirit  or  devil  the  apostles  cast  out. 

Now  though  it  is  true  that  the  old  women  in 
the  world  have  filled  us  with  tales,  some  impro 
bable,  others  impossible  ;  some  weak,  some  ridi 
culous  ;  and  that  this  puts  a  general  discredit 
upon  all  the  graver  matrons,  who  entertain  us 
with  stories  better  put  together,  yet  it  is  certain, 
and  I  must  be  allowed  to  affirm,  that  the  Devil 
does  not  disdain  to  take  into  his  service  many 
troops  of  good  old  women,  and  old  women-men 
too,  who  he  finds  it  is  for  his  service  to  keep  in 
constant  pay;  to  these  he  is  found- frequently  to 
communicate  his  mind,  and  oftentimes  we  find 
them  such  proficients  that  they  know  much  more 
than  the  Devil  can  teach  them. 

How  far  our  ancient  friend  Merlin,  or  the 
grave  matron  his  (Satan's)  most  trusty  and 
well-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor,  mother  Ship- 
ton,  were  commissioned  by  him  to  give  out  their 
prophetic  oracles,  and  what  degree  of  possession 
he  may  have  arrived  to  in  them  upon  their  mid 
night  excursions,  I  will  not  undertake  to  prove ; 
but  that  he  might  be  acquainted  with  them  both, 
as  well  as  with  several  of  our  modern  gentlemen, 
I  will  not  deny  neither. 

I  confess  it  is  not  very  incongruous  with  the 
Devil's  temper,  or  with  the  nature  of  his  busi 
ness,  to  shift  hands ;  possibly  he  found  that  he 
had  tired  the  world  with  oracular  cheats ;  that 
men  began  to  be  surfeited  with  them,  and  grew 
sick  of  the  frauds  which  were  so  frequently  de 
tected  ;  that  it  was  time  to  take  new  measures, 
and  contrive  some  new  trick  to  bite  the  world, 
that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  contempt ;  or 
perhaps  he  saw  the  approach  of  new  light,  which 
the  Christian  doctrine  bringing  with  it  began  to 
spread  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  that  it  would  out- 
shine  the  dim  burning  ignis fatuvs,  with  which  he 
had  so  long  cheated  mankind,  and  was  afraid  to 
stand  it,  lest  he  should  be  mobbed  off  the  stage 
by  his  own  people,  when  their  eyes  should  begin 
to  open  :  that  upon  this  foot  he  might  in  policy 
withdraw  from  those  old  retreats,  the  oracles, 
and  restrain  those  responses  before  they  lost  all 
their  credit ;  for  we  find  the  people  seemed  to  be 
at  a  mighty  loss  for  some  time  for  want  of  them, 
so  that  it  made  them  run  up  and  down  to  con 
jurors,  and  man-gossips,  to  brazen  heads,  speak 
ing  calves,  and  innumerable  simple  things,  so 
gross  that  they  are  scarcely  fit  to  be  named,  to 
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satisfy  the  itch  of  having  their  fortunes  told  them, 
as  we  call  it. 

Now  as  the  Devil  is  very  seldom  blind  to  his 
own  interest,  and  therefore  thought  fit  to  quit 
his  old  way  of  imposing  upon  the  world  by  his 
oracles,  only  because  he  found  the  world  began 
to  be  too  wise  to  be  imposed  upon  that  way ;  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  rinding  there  was  still  a  pos 
sibility  to  delude  the  world,  though  by  other 
instruments,  he  no  sooner  laid  down  his  oracles, 
and  the  solemn  pageantry,  magnificent  appear 
ances,  and  other  frauds  of  his  priests  and  votaries, 
in  their  temples  and  shrines ;  but  he  set  up  a  new 
trade,  and  having,  as  I  have  said,  agents  and  in 
struments  sufficient  for  any  business  that  he  could 
have  to  employ  them  in,  he  begins  in  corners,  as 
the  learned  and  merry  Dr  Brown  says,  and  exer 
cises  his  minor  trumperies  by  way  of  his  own 
contriving,  listing  a  great  number  of  new-found 
operators,  such  as  witches,  magicians,  diviners, 
figure-casters,  astrologers,  and  such  inferior  se 
ducers. 

Now  it  is  true,  as  that  doctor  says,  this  was 
running  into  corners,  as  if  he  had  been  expelled 
his  more  triumphant  way  of  giving  audience  in 
form,  which  for  so  many  ages  had  been  allowed 
him ;  yet  I  must  add,  that  as  it  seemed  to  be  the 
Devil's  own  doing,  from  a  right  judgment  of  his 
affairs,  which  had  taken  a  new  turn  in  the  world, 
upon  the  shining  of  new  lights  from  the  Christian 
doctrine,  so  it  must  be  acknowledged  the  Devil 
made  himself  amends  upon  mankind,  by  the  vari 
ous  methods  he  took,  and  the  multitude  of  in 
struments  he  employed,  and  perhaps  deluded 
mankind  in  a  more  fatal  and  sensible  manner  than 
he  did  before,  though  not  so  universally. 

He  had  indeed,  before,  more  pomp  and  figure 
put  upon  it,  and  he  cheated  mankind  then  in  a 
way  of  magnificence  and  splendour ;  but  this  was 
not  in  above  eight  or  ten  principal  places,  and 
not  fifty  places  in  all,  public  or  private ;  whereas 
now  fifty  thousand  of  his  angels  and  instruments, 
visible  and  invisible,  hardly  may  be  said  to  suf 
fice  for  one  town  or  city ;  but,  in  short,  as  his 
invisible  agents  fill  the  air,  and  are  at  hand  for 
mischief  on  every  emergence,  so  his  visible  fools 
swarm  in  every  village,  and  you  have  scarcely  a 
hamlet  or  a  town  but  his  emissaries  are  at  hand 
for  business;  and  which  is  still  worse,  in  all 
places  he  finds  business,  nay,  even  where  religion 
is  planted  and  seems  to  flourish ;  yet  he  keeps 
his  ground  and  pushes  his  interest  according  to 
what  has  been  said  elsewhere  upon  the  same  sub 
ject,  that  wherever  religion  plants,  the  Devil 
plants  close  by  it. 

Nor,  as  I  say,  does  he  fail  of  success,  delusion 
spreads  like  a  plague,  and  the  Devil  is  sure  of 
votaries ;  like  a  true  mountebank,  he  can  always 
bring  a  crowd  about  his  stage,  and  that  some 
times  faster  than  other  people. 

What  I  observe  upon  this  subject  is  this,  that 
the  world  is  at  a  strange  loss  for  want  of  the 
Devil ;  if  it  was  not  so,  what  is  the  reason  that, 
upon  the  silencing  the  oracles,  and  religion 
telling  them  that  miracles  are  ceased,  and 
that  God  has  done  speaking  by  prophets,  they 
never  inquire  whether  Heaven  has  established 
any  other  or  new  way  of  revelation,  but  away 
they  run  with  their  doubts  and  difficulties  to 
these  dreamers  of  dreams,  tellers  of  fortunes,  and 


personal  oracles,  to  be  resolved ;  as  if,  when  they 
acknowledge  the  Devil  is  dumb,  these  could 
speak;  and  as  if  the  wicked  spirit  could  do 
more  than  the  good,  the  diabolical  more  than  the 
divine,  or  that  Heaven,  having  taken  away  the 
Devil's  voice,  had  furnished  him  with  an  equiva 
lent,  by  allowing  scolds,  termagants,  and  old 
weak  and  superannuated  wretches  to  speak  for 
him ;  for  these  are  the  people  we  go  to  now  in 
our  doubts  and  emergencies. 

While  this  blindness  continues  among  us,  it  is 
nonsense  to  say  that  oracles  are  silenced,  or  the 
Devil  is  dumb,  for  the  Devil  gives  audience  still 
by  his  deputies ;  only  as  Jeroboam  made  priests 
of  the  meanest  of  the  people,  so  he  is  grown  a 
little  humble,  and  makes  use  of  meaner  instru 
ments  than  he  did  before  ;  for  whereas  the  priests 
of  Apollo  and  of  Jupiter  were  splendid  in  their 
appearance,  of  grave  and  venerable  aspect,  and 
sometimes  of  no  mean  quality ;  now  he  makes 
use  of  scoundrels  and  rabble,  beggars  and  vaga 
bonds,  old  hags,  superannuated  miserable  hermits, 
gipsies  and  strollers,  the  pictures  of  envy  and  ill 
luck. 

Either  the  Devil  is  grown  an  ill  master,  and 
gives  but  mean  wages,  that  he  can  get  no  better 
servants,  or  else  common  sense  is  grown  very  low 
prized  and  contemptible,  that  such  as  these  are 
fit  tools  to  continue  the  succession  of  fraud,  and 
carry  on  the  Devil's  interest  in  the  world ;  for 
were  not  the  passions  and  temper  of  mankind 
deeply  pre-engaged  in  favour  of  this  dark  prince, 
we  could  never  suffer  ourselves  to  accept  of  his 
favours  by  the  hands  of  such  contemptible  agents 
as  these  !  How  do  we  receive  his  oracles  from 
an  old  witch  of  particular  eminence,  and  who  we 
believe  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  inspired  from 
Hell ;  I  say,  we  receive  the  oracle  with  reverence ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  kind  of  horror,  with  regard 
to  the  black  prince  it  comes  from,  and  at  the 
same  time  turn  our  faces  away  from  the  wretch 
that  mumbles  out  the  answers,  lest  he  should 
cast  an  evil  eye,  as  we  call  it,  upop  us,  and  put  a 
Devil  into  us  when  she  plays  the  Devil  before 
us  ?  How  do  we  listen  to  the  cant  of  those  worst 
of  vagabonds  the  gipsies,  when  at  the  same  time 
we  watch  our  hedges  and  hen-roosts  for  fear  of 
their  thieving  ? 

Either  the  Devil  uses  us  more  like  fools  than 
he  did  our  ancestors,  or  we  really  are  worse  fools 
than  those  ages  produced,  for  they  were  never 
deluded  by  such  low-prized  devils  as  we  are ; 
by  such  despicable  Bridewell  devils,  that  are 
litter  for  a  whipping-post  than  an  altar,  and 
instead  of  being  received  as  the  voice  of  an  oracle, 
should  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  pick 
pockets. 

Nor  is  this  accidental,  and  here  and  there  one 
of  these  wretches  to  be  seen,  but  in  short,  if  it 
has  been  in  other  nations  as  it  is  with  us,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  Devil  was  able  to  get  any  better 
people  into  his  pay,  or  at  least  very  rarely : 
where  have  we  seen  anything  above  a  tinker 
turn  wizard?  and  where  have  we  had  a  witch 

of  quality  among  us,  Mother  Je gs  excepted  ? 

and  if  she  had  not  been  more  of  something  else 
than  a  witch,  it  was  thought  she  had  never  got 
so  much  money  by  her  profession. 

Magicians,  soothsayers,  devil-raisers,  and  such 
3eople,  we  have  heard  much  of,  but  seldom  above 
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the  degree  of  the  meanest  of  the  mean  people 
the  lowest  of  the  lowest  rank  :  indeed  the  wore 
wise  men,  which  the  Devil  would  fain  have  ha< 
his  agents  honoured  with,  was  used  awhile  in 
Egypt  and  Persia,  among  the  Chaldeans,  but  i 
continued  but  a  little  while,  and  never  reachec 
so  far  northward  as  our  country ;  nor,  however 
the  Devil  has  managed  it,  have  many  of  our 
great  men,  who  have  been  most  acquainted  with 
him,  ever  been  able  to  acquire  the  title  of  wise 
men. 

I  have  heard  that  in  older  times,  I  suppose  in 
good  Queen  Bess's  days,  or  beyond  (for  little  is 
to  be  said  here  for  anything  on  this  side  of  her 
time),  there  were  some  counsellors  and  statesmen 
who  merited  the  character  of  wise,  in  the  best 
sense;  that  is  to  say,  good,  and  wise,  as  they 
stand  in  conjunction ;  but  as  to  what  has  hap 
pened  since  that,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  from  that 
Queen's  funeral  to  the  late  revolution,  I  have 
little  to  say  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  honest 
Andrew  Marvel  said  of  those  times,  and  by  that 
you  may,  if  you  please,  make  your  calculation  or 
let  it  alone,  it  is  all  one. 

"  To  see  a  white  staff-maker,  a  beggar,  a  lord, 
And  scarce  a  wise  man  at  a  long  council-board." 

But  I  may  be  told  this  relates  to  wise  men  in 
another  constitution,  or  wise  men  as  they  are 
opposed  to  fools ;  whereas  we  are  talking  of  them 
now  under  another  class,  namely,  as  wise  men  or 
magicians,  soothsayers,  &c.,  such  as  were  in 
former  times  called  by  that  name. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  take  them  in  which 
sense  you  please,  it  may  be  the  same ;  for  if  I 
were  to  ask  the  Devil  the  character  of  the  best 
statesman  he  had  employed  among  us  for  many 
years  past,  I  am  apt  to  think  that,  though  oracles 
are  ceased,  he  would  honestly,  according  to  the 
old  ambiguous  way,  when  I  asked  if  they  were 
Christians,  answer  they  were  (bis)  privy  coun 
cillors. 

It  is  but  a  little  while  ago,  that  I  happened  (in 
conversation)  to  meet  with  a  long  list  of  the 
magistrates  of  that  age,  in  a  neighbouring  coun 
try,  that  is  to  say,  the  men  of  fame  among  them ; 
and  it  was  a  very  diverting  thing  to  see  the 
judgment  which  was  passed  upon  them  among  a 
great  deal  of  good  company  ;  it  is  not  for  me  to 
tell  you  how  many  white  staves,  golden  keys, 
marshals'  batoons,  cordons  blue,  gordon  rouge 
and  gordon  blanc,  there  were  among  them,  or  by 
what  titles,  as  dukes,  counts,  marquis,  abbot, 
bishop,  or  justice  they  were  to  be  distinguished; 
but  the  marginal  notes  I  found  upon  most  of 
them  were  (being  marked  with  an  asterisk)  as 
follows. 

Such  a  duke,  such  eminent  offices  added  to 
his  titles  (•  in  the  margin) — No  saint. 

Such  an  arch with  the  title  of  noble  added, 

— no  archangel. 

Such  an  eminent  statesman  and  prime  minister, 
— no  witch. 

Such  a  ribbon  with  a  set  of  great  letters 
added, — no  conjurer. 

It  presently  occurred  to  me  that  though  oracles 
were  ceased,  and  we  had  now  no  more  double 
entendre  in  such  a  degree  as  before,  yet  that 
ambiguous  answers  were  not  at  an  end ;  and 
that  whether  those  negatives  were  meant  so 
by  the  writers,  or  not,  it  was  certain  custom  led 


the  readers  to  conclude  them  to  be  satyrs,  that 
they  were  to  be  rung  backwards,  like  the  bells 
when  the  town  is  on  fire ;  though,  in  short,  I 
durst  not  read  them  backward  anywhere,  but  as 
speaking  of  foreign  people,  for  fear  of  raising  the 
Devil  I  am  talking  of. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject:  to  such  mean 
things  is  the  Devil  now  reduced  in  his  ordinary 
way  of  carrying  on  his  business  in  the  world, 
that  his  oracles  are  delivered  now  by  the  bellmen 
and  the  chimney-sweepers,  by  the  meanest  of 
those  that  speak  in  the  dark,  and  if  he  operates 
by  them,  you  may  expect  it  accordingly  ;  his 
agents  seem  to  me  as  if  the  Devil  had  singled 
them  out  by  their  deformity,  or  that  there  was 
something  particular  required  in  their  aspect  to 
qualify  them  for  their  employment ;  whence  it  is 
become  proverbial,  when  our  looks  are  very  dis 
mal  and  frightful,  to  say,  I  look  like  a  witch,  or 
in  other  cases  to  say,  as  ugly  as  a  witch ;  in 
another  case  to  look  as  envious  as  a  witch ;  now 
whether  there  is  anything  particularly  re 
quired  in  the  looks  of  the  Devil's  modern  agents, 
which  is  assisting  in  the  discharge  of  their  offices, 
and  which  make  their  answers  appear  more 
solemn,  this  the  Devil  has  not  yet  revealed,  at 
least  not  to  me ;  and  therefore  why  it  is  that  he 
singles  out  such  creatures  as  are  fit  only  to 
fright  the  people  that  come  to  them  with  their 
inquiries,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  thus 
extraordinary  in  their  aspect,  that  they  might 
strike  an  awe  into  the  minds  of  their  votaries, 
as  if  they  were  Satan's  true  and  real  represen 
tatives  ;  and  that  the  said  votaries  may  think, 
when  they  speak  to  the  witches,  they  are  really 
talking  to  the  Devil ;  or  perhaps  it  is  necessary 
to  the  witches  themselves,  that  they  should  be 
so  excessively  ugly,  that  they  might  not  be  sur 
prised  at  whatever  figure  the  Devil  makes  when 
he  first  appears  to  them,  being  certain  they  can 
see  nothing  uglier  than  themselves. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  communica 
tion  with  the  Devil,  or  between  the  Devil  and 
those  creatures  his  agents,  has  something  assimu- 
lating  in  it,  and  that  if  they  were  tolerable  before, 
they  are,  ipso  facto,  turned  into  Devils  by  talk 
ing  with  him ;  I  will  not  say  but  that  a  tremor 
in  the  limbs,  a  horror  in  the  aspect,  and  a  sur 
prising  stare  in  the  eyes  may  seize  upon  some  of 
them  when  they  really  see  the  Devil,  and  that 
the  frequent  repetition  may  make  those  distor 
tions  which  we  so  constantly  see  in  their  faces 
become  natural  to  them ;  by  which,  if  it  does 
not  continue  always  upon  the  countenance,  they 
can  at  least,  like  the  posture  masters,  cast  them 
selves  into  such  figures  and  frightful  dislocations 
of  the  lines  and  features  in  their  faces,  and  to 
assume  a  devil's  face  suitable  to  the  occasion,  or 
as  may  serve  the  turn  for  which  they  take  it  up, 
and  as  often  as  they  have  any  use  for  it. 

But  be  it  which  of  these  the  inquirer  pleases, 
it  is  all  one  to  the  case  in  hand  ;  this  is  certain, 
that  such  deformed,  devil-like  creatures,  most  of 
those  we  call  hags  and  witches,  are  in  their  shapes 
and  aspects,  and  that  they  give  out  their  sen 
tences  and  frightful  messages  with  an  air  of  re 
venge  for  some  injury  received  ;  for  witches  are 
famed  chiefly  for  doing  mischief. 

It  seems  the  Devil  has  always  picked  out  the 
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most  ugly  and  frightful  old  women  to  do  his 
business;  Mother  Shipton,  the  famous  English 
witch  or  prophetess,  is  very  much  wronged  in 
her  picture,  if  she  was  not  of  the  most  terrible 
aspect  imaginable  ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  Merlin, 
the  famous  Welsh  fortune-teller,  was  a  frightful 
figure,  it  will  seem  the  more  rational  to  believe, 
if  we  credit  another  story,  viz.  that  he  was  be 
gotten  by  the  Devil  himself,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  by  itself:  but  to  go  back  to  the  Devil's 
instruments  being  so  ugly ;  it  may  be  observed, 
I  say,  that  the  Devil  has  always  dealt  in  such  sort 
of  cattle;  the  sybils,  of  whom  so  many  strange 
prophetic  things  are  recorded,  whether  true  or 
no  is  not  to  the  question,  are  (if  the  Italian 
painters  may  have  any  credit  given  them)  all 
represented  as  very  old  women  ;  and  as  if  ugli 
ness  were  a  beauty  to  old  age,  they  seem  to 
paint  them  out  as  ugly  and  frightful  as  not  they 
(the  painters),  but  even  as  the  Devil  himself  could 
make  them ;  not  that  I  believe  there  are  any 
original  pictures  of  them  really  extant ;  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Italians  might  have  some 
traditional  knowledge  of  them,  or  some  remain 
ing  notions  of  them,  or  particularly  that  ancient 
sybil  named  Anus,  who  sold  the  fatal  book  to 
Tarquin ;  it  is  said  of  her  that  Tarquin  supposed 
she  doted  with  age. 

I  had  thoughts,  indeed,  here  to  have  entered 
into  a  learned  disquisition  of  the  excellency  of  old 
women  in  all  diabolical  operations,  and  particu 
larly  of  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  them 
for  Satan's  more  exquisite  administration,  which 
also  may  serve  to  solve  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
natural  philosophy  of  Hell ;  namely,  why  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  Devil  is  obliged,  for  want  of  old 
women,  properly-  so  called,  to  turn  so  many  an 
cient  fathers,  grave  counsellors  both  of  law  and 
state,  and  especially  civilians  or  doctors  of  the 
law,  into  old  women,  and  how  the  extraordinary 
operation  is  performed ;  but  this,  as  a  thing  of 
great  consequence  in  Satan's  management  of 
human  affairs,  and  particularly  as  it  may  lead  us 
into  the  necessary  history,  as  well  as  characters, 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  sects  among 
us,  I  have  purposely  reserved  for  a  work  by  it 
self,  to  be  published,  if  Satan  hinders  not,  in 
fifteen  volumes  in  folio,  wherein  I  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  define  in  the  most  exact  manner  pos 
sible,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  male  old 
woman,  of  what  heterogeneous  kind  they  are 
produced,  give  you  the  monstrous  anatomy  ol 
the  parts,  and  especially  those  of  the  head,  which 
being  filled  with  innumerable  globules  of  a  sub 
lime  nature,  and  which  being  of  a  fine  contexture 
without,  but  particularly  hollow  in  the  cavity, 
defines  most  philosophically  that  ancient  para 
doxical  saying,  viz.  being  full  of  emptiness,  and 
makes  it  very  consistent  with  nature  and  com 
mon  sense. 

I  shall  likewise  spend  some  time,  and  it  must 
be  labour  too,  I  assure  you,  when  it  is  done,  in 
determining  whether  this  new  species  of  wonder- 
fals  are  not  derived  from  that  famous  old  woman 
Merlin,  which  I  prove  to  be  very  reasonable  for 
us  to  suppose,  because  of  the  many  several  judi 
cious  authors,  who  affirm  the  said  Merlin,  as  1 
hinted  before,  to  have  been  begotten  by  the 
Devil. 

As  to  the  deriving  his  gift  of  prophecy  from  the 


I  Devil,  by  that  pretended  generation,  I  shall  omit 
that  part,  .because,  as  I  have  all  along  insisted, 
upon  it,  that  Satan  himself  has  no  prophetic  6r 
predicting  powers  of  his  own,  it  is  not  very  clear- 
to  me  that  he  could  convey  it  to  his  posterity, 
nil  dat  quod  not  habet. 

However,  in  deriving  this  so  much  magnified 
prophet  in  a  right  line  from  the  Devil,  much  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  his  ugly  face,  in  which  it  was 
said  he  was  very  remarkable,  for  it  is  no  new 
thing  for  a  child  to  be  like  the  father;  but  all 
these  weighty  things  I  adjourn  for  the  present, 
and  proceed  to  the  affair  in  hand,  namely,  the 
several  branches  of  the  Devil's  management  since 
his  quitting  his  temples  and  oracles. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  APPEARANCE  OF  THE 
DEVIL,  AND  PARTICULARLY:  OF  THE  CLOVEN 
FOOT. 

SOME  people  would  fain  have  us  treat  this  tale  of 
the  Devil's  appearing  with  a  cloven  foot  with 
more  solemnity  than  I  believe  the  Devil  himself 
jdoes;  for  Satan,  who  knows  how  much  of  a 
cheat  it  is,  must  certainly  ridicule  it,  in  his  own- 
thoughts,  to  the  last  degree ;  but  as  he  is  glad  of 
any  way  to  hoodwink  the  understandings,  and 
bubble  the  weak  part  of  the  world ;  so,  if  he  sees 
men  willing  to  take  every  scarecrow  for  a  devil, 
it  is  not  his  business  to  undeceive  them ;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  foster  the 
cheat,  and  serve  himself  of  the  consequence  : 
nor  could  I  doubt  but  the  Devil,  if  any  mirth  be 
allowed  him,  often  laughs  at  the  many  frightful 
shapes  and  figures  we  dress  him  up  in,  and  espe 
cially  to  see  how  willing  we  are  first  to  paint  him 
as  black,  and  make  him  appear  as  ugly  as  we  can, 
and  then  stare  and  start  at  the  spectrum  of  our 
own  making. 

The  truth  is,  that  among  all  the  horribles  that 
we  dress  up  Satan  in,  I  cannot  but  think  we 
show  the  least  of  invention  in  this  of  a  goat,  or  a 
thing  with  a  goat's  foot,  of  all  the  rest ;  for 
though  a  goat  is  a  creature  made  use  of  by  our 
Saviour  in  the  allegory  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
and  is  said  there  to  represent  the  wicked  rejected 
party,  yet  it  seems  to  be  only  on  account  of  their 
similitude  to  the  sheep,  and  so  to  represent  the 
just  fate  of  hypocrisy  and  hypocrites,  and  in  par 
ticular  to  form  the  necessary  antithesis  in  the 
story ;  for  else,  our  whimsical  fancies  excepted, 
a  sheep  or  a  lamb  has  a  cloven  foot  as  well  as  a 
goat ;  nay,  if  the  scripture  be  of  any  value  in  the 
case,  it  is  to  the  Devil's  advantage,  for  the  divid 
ing  the  hoof  was  the  distinguishing  character  or 
mark  of  a  clean  beast,  and  how  the  Devil  can  be 
brought  into  that  number  is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

One  would  have  thought,  if  we  had  intended  to 
have  given  a  just  figure  of  the  Devil,  it  would 
have  been  more  apposite  to  have  ranked  him 
among  the  cat  kind,  and  given  him  a  foot  (if  he 
is  to  be  known  by  his  foot)  like  a  lion,  or  like  a 
red  dragon,  being  the  same  creatures  which  he  is 
represented  by  in  the  text,  and  so  his  c.aws 
wouid  have  had  some  terror  in  them  as  well  as  his 
teeth. 

But  neither  is  the  goat  a  true  representative  of 
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the  Devil  at  all,  for  we  do  not  rank  the  goats 
among  the  subtle  or  cunning  part  of  the  brute*  ; 
he  is  counted  a  fierce  creature  indeed  of  his  kind, 
though  nothing  like  those  other  above-mentioned ; 
and  he  is  emblematically  used  to  represent  a  lustful 
temper,  but  even  that  part  does  not  fully  serve  to 
describe  the  Devil,  whose  operation  lies  principally 
another  way. 

Besides,  it  is  not  the  goat  himself  that  is  made 
use  of,  it  is  the  cloven  hoof  only,  and  that  so 
particularly,  that  the  cloven  foot  of  a  ram  or  a 
swine,  or  any  other  creature,  may  serve  as  well 
as  that  of  a  goat,  only  that  history  gives  us  some 
cause  to  call  it  the  goat's  foot. 

lu  the  next  place  it  is  understood  by  us  not  as 
a  bare  token  to  know  Satan  by,  but  as  if  it  were 
ii  brand  upon  him,  and  that,  like  the  mark  God 
put  upon  Cain,  it  was  given  him  for  a  punish 
ment,  so  that  he  cannot  get  leave  to  appear 
without  it,  nay,  cannot  conceal  it,  whatever  other 
dress  or  disguise  he  may  put  on ;  and  as  if  it  was 
to  make  him  as  ridiculous  as  possible,  they  will 
have  it  be,  that  whenever  Satan  has  occasion  to 
dress  himself  in  any  human  shape,  be  it  of  what 
degree  soever,  from  the  king  to  the  beggar,  be  it  of 
a  fine  lady  or  of  an  old  woman  (the  latter,  it  seems, 
he  oftenest  assumes),  yet  still  he  not  only  must 
have  this  cloven  foot  about  him,  but  he  is  obliged 
to  show  it  too ;  nay,  they  will  not  allow  him  any 
dress,  whether  it  be  a  prince's  robe,  a  Lord 
Cha***r's  gown,  or  a  lady's  hoop  and  long  petti- 
coats,  but  the  cloven  foot  must  be  showed  from 
under  them ;  they  will  not  so  much  as  allow 
him  an  artificial  shoe  or  a  jack-boot,  as  we  often 
see  contrived  to  conceal  a  club  foot  or  a  wooden 
leg ;  but  that  the  Devil  may  be  known  wherever 
he  goes,  he  is  bound  to  show  his  foot ;  they  might 
as  well  oblige  him  to  set  a  bill  upon  his  cap,  as 
folks  do  upon  a  house  to  be  let,  and  have  it 
written  in  capital  letters,  I  am  the  Devil. 

It  must  be  confessed  this  is  very  particular,  and 
would  be  very  hard  upon  the  Devil,  if  it  had  not 
another  article  in  it,  which  is  some  advantage  to 
him,  and  that  is,  that  the  fact  is  not  true  ;  but 
the  belief  of  this  is  so  universal,  that  all  the  world 
runs  away  with  it ;  by  which  mistake  the  good 
people  miss  the  Devil  many  times  where  they 
look  for  him,  and  meet  him  as  often  where  they 
did  not  expect  him,  and  when  for  want  of  this 
cloven  foot  they  do  not  know  him. 

Upon  this  very  account  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  not  that  this  has  been  put  upon  him  by 
mere  fancy,  and  the  cheat  of  a  heavy  imagina 
tion,  propagated  by  fable  and  chimney-corner 
divinity,  but  that  it  has  been  a  contrivance  of  his 
own ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  Devil  raised  this 
scandal  upon  himself,  that  he  might  keep  his 
disguise  the  better,  and  might  go  a  visiting  among 
his  friends  without  being  known ;  for  were  it 
really  so,  that  he  could  go  nowhere  without 
this  particular  brand  of  infamy,  he  could  not 
come  into  company,  could  not  dine  with  my 
lord  mayor,  nor  drink  tea  with  the  ladies,  could 

not  go  to  the  drawing-r at ,  could 

not  have  gone  to  Fontainbleau  to  the  king  of 
France's  wedding',  or  to  the  diet  of  Poland,  to 
prevent  the  grandees  there  coming  to  an  agree 
ment  ;  nay,  which  would  be  still  worse  than  all, 
he  could  not  go  to  the  masquerade,  nor  to  any  of 
our  balls  ;  the  reason  is  plain,  he  would  be  always 


discovered,  exposed,  and  forced  to  leave  the  good 
company,  or  which  would  be  as  bad,  the  com- 
pany  would  all  cry  out  the  Devil,  and  run  out  of 
the  room  as  if  they  were  frightened  ;  nor  could 
all  the  help  of  invention  do  him  any  service,  no 
dress  he  could  put  on  would  cover  him  ;  not  all 
our  friends  at  Tavistock  corner  could  furnish  him 
with  a  habit  that  would  disguise  or  conceal  him, 
this  unhappy  foot  would  spoil  it  all.  Now  this 
would  be  so  great  a  loss  to  him,  that  I  question 
whether  he  could  carry  on  any  of  his  most  im 
portant  affairs  in  the  world  without  it ;  for 
though  be  has  access  to  mankind  in  his  complete 
disguise,  I  mean  that  of  his  invisibility,  yet  the 
learned  very  much  agree  in  this,  that  his  corpo 
ral  presence  in  the  world  is  absolutely  necessary 
upon  many  occasions,  to  support  his  interest  and 
keep  up  his  correspondences,  and  particularly 
to  encourage  his  friends  when  numbers  are  re 
quisite  to  carry  on  his  affairs;  but  this  part  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  again,  when  I 
come  to  consider  him  as  a  gentleman  of  business 
in  his  locality,  and  under  the  head  of  visible  ap 
parition  ;  but  I  return  to  the  foot. 

As  I  have  thus  suggested  that  the  Devil  him 
self  has  politically  spread  about  this  notion  con 
cerning  his  appearing  with  a  cloven  foot,  so  I 
doubt  not  that  he  has  thought  it  for  his  purpose 
to  paint  this  cloven  foot  so  lively  in  the  imagina 
tions  of  many  of  our  people,  and  especially  of 
those  clear-sighted  folks  who  see  the  Devil  when 
he  is  not  to  be  seen,  that  they  would  make  no 
scruple  to  say,  nay,  and  to  make  affidavit  too, 
even  before  Satan  himself,  whenever  he  sat  upon 
the  bench,  that  they  had  seen  his  worship's  foot 
at  such  and  such  a  time ;  this  I  advance  the 
rather  because  it  is  very  much  for  his  interest  to 
do  this,  for  if  we  had  not  many  witnesses,  riva 
voce,  to  testify  it,  we  should  have  had  some  ob 
stinate  fellows  always  among  us,  who  would  have 
denied  the  fact,  or  at  least  have  spoken  doubt 
fully  of  it,  and  so  have  raised  disputes  and  objec 
tions  against  it,  as  impossible,  or  at  least  as  im 
probable  ;  •  buzzing  one  ridiculous  notion  or  other 
into  our  ears,  as  if  the  Devil  was  not  so  black  as 
he  was  painted,  that  he  had  no  more  a  cloven 
foot  than  a  pope,  whose  apostolical  toes  have  so 
often  been  reverentially  kissed  by  kings  and  em 
perors  :  but  now,  alas,  this  part  is  out  of  the 
question,  not  the  man  in  the  moon,  not  the 
groaning  board,  not  the  speaking  of  Friar  Bacon's 
brazen  head,  not  the  inspiration  of  Mother  Ship- 
ton,  or  the  miracles  of  Dr  Faustus,  things  as 
certain  as  death  and  taxes,  can  be  more  firmly 
believed  :  the  Devil  not  have  a  cloven  foot !  I 
doubt  not  but  I  could,  in  a  short  time,  bring  you 
a  thousand  old  women  together,  that  would  as 
soon  believe  there  was  no  Devil  at  all ;  nay, 
they  will  tell  you  he  could  not  be  a  devil  with 
out  it,  any  more  than  he  could  come  into  the 
room,  and  the  candles  not  burn  blue,  or  go  out 
and  not  leave  a  smell  of  brimstone  behind  him. 

Since,  then,  the  certainty  of  the  thing  is  10 
well  established,  and  there  are  so  many  good  and 
substantial  witnesses  ready  to  testify  that  he  has 
a  cloven  foot,  and  that  they  have  seen  it  too; 
nay,  and  that  we  have  antiquity  on  our  side,  for 
we'  have  this  truth  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  many  ages ;  why  should  we  doubt  it  any 
longer  ?  we  can  prove  that  many  of  our  ancestors 
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have  been  of  this  opinion,  and  divers  learned 
authors  have  left  it  upon  record,  as  particularly 
that  learned  familiarist  Mother  Hazel,  whose 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  M  S.  in  the  famous 
library  at  Pye  corner ;  also  the  admired  Joan  of 
Amesbury,  the  History  of  Lancashire  Witches, 
and  the  reverend  exorcist  of  the  Devils  of  Lon 
don,  whose  history  is  extant  among  us  to  this 
day ;  all  these  and  many  more  may  be  quoted, 
and  their  writings  referred  to  for  the  confirma 
tion  of  the  antiquity  of  this  truth;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  farther  evidence,  it 
is  enough,  Satan  himself,  if  he  did  not  raise  the 
report,  yet  tacitly  owns  the  fact,  or  at  least  he 
appears  willing  to  have  it  believed,  and  be  re 
ceived  as  a  general  truth  for  the  reasons  above. 

But  besides  all  this,  and  as  much  a  jest  as  some 
unbelieving  people  would  have  the  story  pass  for, 
who  knows  but  that  if  Satan  is  empowered  to 
assume  any  shape  or  body,  and  to  appear  to  us 
visibly,  as  if  really  so  shaped ;  I  say,  who  knows 
but  he  may,  by  the  same  authority,  be  allowed 
to  assume  the  addition  of  the  cloven  foot,  or  two 
or  four  cloven  feet,  if  he  pleased  ?  and  why  not 
a  cloven  foot  as  well  as  any  other  foot,  if  he 
thinks  fit?  For,  if  the  Devil  can  assume  a  shape, 
and  can  appear  to  mankind  in  a  visible  form,  it 
may,  I  doubt  not,  with  as  good  authority  be  ad 
vanced  that  he  is  left  at  liberty  to  assume  what 
shape  he  pleases,  and  to  choose  what  case  of 
flesh  and  blood  he  will  please  to  wear,  whether 
real  or  imaginary ;  and  if  this  liberty  be  allowed 
him,  it  is  an  admirable  disguise  for  him  to  come 
generally  with  his  cloven  foot,  that  when  he  finds 
it  for  his  purpose,  on  special  occasions,  to  come 
without  it,  as  I  said  above,  he  may  not  be  sus 
pected  ;  but  take  this  with  you  as  you  go,  that 
all  this  is  upon  a  supposition  that  the  Devil  can 
assume  a  visible  shape,  and  make  a  real  appear- 
ance,  which,  however,  I  do  not  yet  think  fit  to 
grant  or  deny. 

Certain  it  is,  the  first  people  who  bestowed  a 
cloven  foot  upon  the  Devil  were  not  so  despic 
able  as  you  may  imagine,  but  were  real  favourites 
of  Heaven ;  for  did  not  Aaron  set  up  the  devil 
of  a  calf  in  the  congregation,  and  set  the  people 
a  dancing  about  it  for  a  god  ?  Upon  which  occa 
sion,  expositors  tell  us  that  particular  command 
was  given,  Levit.  xvii,  7,  They  shall  no  more 
offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils,  after  whom  they 
have  gone  a  whoring ;  likewise  King  Jeroboam 
set  up  the  two  calves,  one  at  Dan  and  the  other 
at  Bethel,  and  we  find  them  charged  afterwards 
with  setting  up  the  worship  of  devils  instead  of 
the  worship  of  God. 

After  this  we  find  some  nations  actually  sacri 
ficed  to  the  Devil  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  and 
others  of  a  goat ;  from  which,  and  that  above 
of  the  calves  at  Horeb,  1  doubt  not  the  story  of 
the  cloven  foot  first  derived ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
the  worship  of  that  calf  at  Horeb  is  meant  in  the 
scripture  quoted  above,  Levit.  xvii,  7,  Thou  shalt 
no  more  offer  sacrifices  unto  devils :  the  original 
is  seghnirim ;  that  is,  rough  and  hairy  goats  or 
calves ;  and  some  think  also  in  this  shape  the 
Devil  most  ordinarily  appeared  to  the  Egyptians 
and  Arabians,  from  whence  it  was  derived. 

Also  in  the  old  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  I 
mean  their  hieroglyphic  writing,  before  the  use 
of  letters  was  known,  we  are  told  this  was  the 


mark  that  he  was  known  by ;  and  the  figure  of  a 
goat  was  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  Devil  ;  some 
will  affirm  that  the  Devil  was  particularly  pleased 
to  be  so  represented ;  how  they  came  by  their 
information,  and  whether  they  had  it  from  his 
own  mouth  or  not,  authors  have  not  yet  deter 
mined. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  I  do  not  see  that  Satan 
could  have  been  at  a  loss  for  some  extraordinary 
figure  to  have  bantered  mankind  with,  though 
this  had  not  been  thought  of;  but  thinking  of 
the  cloven  foot  first,  and  the  matter  being  indif 
ferent,  this  took  place,  and  easily  rooted  itself  in 
the  bewildered  fancy  of  the  people,  and  now  it  is 
riveted  too  fast  for  the  Devil  himself  to  remove 
it,  if  he  was  disposed  to  try ;  but,  as  I  said  above, 
it  is  none  of  his  business  to  solve  doubts  or  re 
move  difficulties  out  of  our  heads,  but  to  perplex 
us  with  more  as  much  as  he  can. 

Some  people  carry  this  matter  a  great  deal 
higher  still,  and  will  have  the  cloven  foot  be  like 
the  great  stone  which  the  Brazilian  conjurers 
used  to  solve  all  difficult  questions  upon,  after 
having  used  a  great  many  monstrous  and  bar 
barous  gestures  and  distortions  of  their  bodies, 
and  cut  certain  marks  or  magical  figures  upon 
the  stone ;  so,  I  say,  they  will  have  this  cloven 
foot  be  a  kind  of  a  conjuring  stone,  and  tell  us 
that,  in  former  times,  when  Satan  drove  a  greater 
trade  with  mankind  in  public  than  he  has  done 
of  late,  he  gave  this  cloven  foot  as  a  token  to  his 
particular  favourites  to  work  wonders  with,  and 
to  conjure  by,  and  that  witches,  fairies,  hob 
goblins,  and  such  things,  of  which  the  ancients 
had  several  kinds,  at  least  in  their  imagination, 
had  all  a  goat's  leg  with  a  cloven  foot  to  put 
on  upon  extraordinary  occasions ;  it  seems  this 
method  is  of  late  grown  out  of  practice,  and  so, 
like  the  melting  of  marble  and  the  painting  of 
jlass,  it  is  laid  aside  among  the  various  useful 
arts  which  history  tells  us  are  lost  to  the  world  ; 
what  may  be  practised  in  the  fairy  world,  if  such 
a  place  there  be,  we  can  give  no  particular  ac 
count  at  present. 

But  neither  is  this  all,  for  other  would-be-wise 
people  take  upon  them  to  make  farther  and  more 
considerable  improvements  upon  this  doctrine  of 
the  cloven  foot,  and  treat  it  as  a  most  significant 
instrument  of  Satan's  private  operation,  and  that 
as  Joseph  is  said  to  divine,  that  is  to  say,  to  con 
jure  by  his  golden  cup  which  was  put  into  Ben 
jamin's  sack,  so  the  Devil  has  managed  several 
of  his  secret  operations,  and  possessions,  and 
other  hellish  mechanisms  upon  the  spirits  as  well 
as  bodies  of  men,  by  the  medium  or  instrumen 
tality  of  the  cloven  foot;  accordingly  it  had  a 
kind  of  a  hellish  inspiration  in  it,  and  a  separate 
and  magical  power  by  which  he  wrought  his  in 
fernal  miracles ;  that  the  cloven  foot  had  a  supe 
rior  signification,  and  was  not  only  emblematic 
and  significative  of  the  conduct  of  men,  but 
really  guided  their  conduct  in  the  most  important 
affairs  of  life ;  and  that  the  agents  the  Devil 
employed  to  influence  mankind,  and  to  delude 
them  and  draw  them  into  all  the  snares  and 
traps  that  he  lays  continually  for  their  destruc 
tion,  were  equipped  with  this  foot  in  aid  of  their 
other  powers  for  mischief. 

Here  they  read  us  learned  lectures  upon  the 
sovereign  operations  which  the  Devil  is  at  pre- 
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sent  master  of,  in  the  government  of  human 
affairs ;  and  how  the  cloven  foot  is  an  emblem  of 
the  true  double  entendre  or  divided  aspect,  which 
the  great  men  of  the  world  generally  act  with, 
and  by  which  all  their  affairs  are  directed  ;  from 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  single-hearted  integrity,  or  an  upright 
meaning  to  be  found  in  the  world  ;  that  mankind, 
worse  than  the  ravenous  brutes,  preys  upon  his 
own  kind,  and  devours  them  by  all  the  laudable 
methods  of  flattery,  whine,  cheat,  and  treachery  ; 
crocodile-like,  weeping  over  those  it  will  devour, 
destroying  those  it  smiles  upon,  and,  in  a  word, 
devours  its  own  kind,  which  the  very  beasts  re 
fuse,  and  that  by  all  the  ways  of  fraud  and  allure 
ment  that  Hell  can  invent ;  holding  out  a  cloven 
divided  hoof,  or  hand,  pretending  to  save,  when 
the  very  pretence  is  made  use  of  to  ensnare  and 
destroy. 

Thus  the  divided  hoof  is  the  representative  of 
a  divided  double  tongue,  and  heart,  an  emblem 
of  the  most  exquisite  hypocrisy,  the  most  fawn 
ing  and  fatally-deceiving  flattery ;  and  here  they 
give  us  very  diverting  histories,  though  tragical 
in  themselves,  of  the  manner  which  some  of  the 
Devil's  inspired  agents  have  managed  themselves 
under  the  especial  influence  of  the  cloven  foot ; 
how  they  have  made  war  under  the  pretence  of 
peace,  murdered  garrisons  under  the  most  sacred 
capitulations,  massacred  innocent  multitudes 
after  surrenders  to  mercy. 

Again,  they  tell  us  the  cloven  foot  has  been 
made  use  of  in  all  treasons,  plots,  assassinations, 
and  secret  as  well  as  open  murders  and  rebel 
lions.  Thus  Joab,  under  the  treason  of  an  em 
brace,  showed  bow  dexterously  he  could  manage 
the  cloven  foot,  and  struck  Abner  under  the  fifth 
rib :  thus  David  played  the  cloven  foot  upon 
poor  Uriah,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  lie  with 
his  wife :  thus  Brutus  played  it  upon  Caosar ; 
and  to  come  nearer  home,  we  have  had  a  great 
many  retrograde  motions  in  this  country  by  this 
magical  implement,  the  foot ;  such  as  that  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  fate,  beheading  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  diverse  others  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time :  that  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  Gondamor  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  many  others  in  King  James  the 
First's  time ;  in  all  which,  if  the  cloven  foot  had 
not  been  dexterously  managed,  those  murders 
had  not  been  so  dexterously  managed,  or  the 
murderers  have  so  well  been  screened  from  jus 
tice;  for  which  and  the  imprecated  justice  of 
Heaven  unappeascd,  some  have  thought  the 
innocent  branches  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart 
did  not  fare  the  better  in  the  ages  which  followed. 

It  must  be  confessed  the  cloven  foot  was  in 
its  full  exercise  in  the  next  reign,  and  the  gene 
ration  that  rose  up  immediately  after  them  ar 
rived  to  the  most  exquisite  skill  for  management 
of  it;  here  they  fasted  and  prayed,  there  they 
plundered  and  murdered ;  here  they  raised  war 
for  the  king,  and  there  they  fought  ng.iinst  him, 
cutting  throats  for  God's  sake,  and  deposing  both 
kin)!;  and  kingly  government  according  to  law. 

Nor  was  the  cloven  foot  unemployed  on  all 
sides,  for  it  is  the  main  excellency  of  this  instru 
ment  of  Hell,  that  it  acts  on  every  siite,  it  is  its 
denominating  quality,  and  is  for  th;d  reason 
called  a  cloven  or  divided  hoof. 


This  mutilated  apparition  has  been  so  public 
in  other  countries  too,  that  it  seems  to  convince 
us  the  Devil  is  not  confined  to  England  only, 
but  that,  as  his  empire  extended  to  all  the  sub 
lunary  world,  so  he  gives  them  all  room  to  see 
he  is  qualified  to  manage  them  his  own  way. 

What  abundant  use  did  that  prince  of  dissem 
blers,  Charles  V,  make  of  this  foot?  It  was  by 
the  help  of  this  apparition  of  the  foot  that  he 
baited  his  hook  with  the  city  of  Milan,  and 
tickled  Francis  I  of  France  so  well  with  it,  that 
when  he  passed  through  France,  and  was  in  that 
king's  power,  he  let  him  go,  and  never  got  the 
bait  off  of  the  hook  neither ;  it  seems  the  foot 
was  not  on  King  Francis's  side  at  that  time. 

How  cruelly  did  Philip  II  of  Spain  manage 
this  foot  in  the  murder  of  the  nobility  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  the  assassination  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  at  last  in  that  of  his  own 
son  Don  Carlos,  Infant  of  Spain  ?  And  yet  such 
was  the  Devil's  craft,  aud  so  nicely  did  he  bestir 
his  cloven  hoof,  that  this  monarch  died  consolated 
(though  impenitent)  in  the  arms  of  the  church, 
and  with  the  benediction  of  the  clergy  too,  those 
second-best  managers  of  the  said  hoof  in  the 
world. 

I  must  acknowledge  I  agree  with  this  opinion 
thus  far ;  namely,  that  the  Devil  acting  by  this 
cloven  foot,  as  a  machine,  has  done  great  things 
in  the  world  for  the  propagating  his  dark  empire 
among  us;  and  history  is  full  of  examples, 
besides  the  little  low-prized  things  done  among 
us ;  for  we  are  come  to  such  a  kind  of  degene 
racy  in  folly,  that  we  have  even  dishonoured  the 
Devil,  and  put  this  glorious  engine,  the  cloven 
foot,  to  such  mean  uses,  that  the  Devil  himself 
seems  to  be  ashamed  of  us. 

But  to  return  a  little  to  foreign  history,  besides 
what  has  been  mentioned  above,  we  find  flaming 
examples  of  most  glorious  mischief  done  by  this 
weapon,  when  put  into  the  hands  of  kings  and 
men  of  fame  in  the  world :  how  many  games  have 
the  kings  of  France  played  with  this  cloven  foot, 
and  that  within  a  few  years  of  one  another?  First, 
Charles  IX  played  the  cloven  foot  upon  Gaspar 
Coligni,  Admiral  of  France,  when  he  caressed 
him,  complimented  him,  invited  him  to  Paris,  to 
the  wedding  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  called  him 
father,  kissed  him,  and  when  he  was  wounded 
sent  his  own  surgeons  to  take  care  of  him,  and 
yet  three  days  after  ordered  him  to  be  assas 
sinated  and  murdered,  used  with  a  thousand 
indignities,  and  at  last  thrown  out  of  the  window 
into  the  street  to  be  insulted  by  the  rabble  ? 

Did  not  Henry  III,  in  the  same  country,  play 
the  cloven  foot  upon  the  Duke  of  Guise,  when 
he  called  him  to  his  council,  and  caused  him  to 
be  murdered  as  he  went  in  at  the  door  ?  The 
Guises  again  played  the  same  game  back  upon 
the  king,  when  they  sent  out  a  Jacobin  friar  to 
assassinate  him  in  his  tent  at  he  lay  at  the  siege 
of  Paris. 

In  a  word,  this  opera  of  the  cloven  foot  has 
been  acied  all  over  the  Christian  world,  ever 
since  Judas  betrayed  the  Son  of  God  with  a 
kiss;  nay,  our  Saviour  says  expressly  of  him, 
one  of  you  is  a  devil ;  and  the  sacred  text  says  in 
another  place,  the  Devil  entered  into  Judas. 

It  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
paper  too,  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  the 
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travels  of  this  cloven  foot ;  its  progress  into  al 
the  courts  of  Europe,  and  with  what  most  accu 
rate  hypocrisy  Satan  has  made  use  of  it  upon 
many  occasions,  and  with  what  success  :  but  as 
in  the  elaborate  work  of  which  I  just  now  gave 
you  a  specimen  I  design  one  whole  volume  upon 
this  subject,  and  which  I  shall  call,  "  The  com 
plete  history  of  the  cloven  foot ;"  I  say,  for  that 
reason,  and  diverse  others,  I  shall  say  but  very 
little  more  to  it  in  this  place. 

It  remains  to  tell  you,  that  this  merry  story  of 
the  cloven  foot  is  very  essential  to  the  history 
which  I  am  now  writing,  as  it  has  been  all  along 
the  great  emblem  of  the  Devil's  government  in 
the  world,  and  by  which  all  his  most  considerable 
engagements  have  been  answered  and  executed ; 
for  as  he  is  said  not  to  be  able  to  conceal  this 
foot,  but  that  he  carries  it  always  with  him,  it 
imports  most  plainly,  that  the  Devil  would  be  no 
devil  if  he  was  not  a  dissembler,  a  deceiver,  and 
carried  a  double  entendre  in  all  he  does  or  says ; 
that  he  cannot  but  say  one  thing  and  mean 
another,  promise  one  thing  and  do  another, 
engage  and  not  perform,  declare  and  not  intend, 
and  act  like  a  true  devil  as  he  is,  with  a  counte 
nance  that  is  no  index  of  his  heart. 

I  might  indeed  go  back  to  originals,  and  de 
rive  this  cloven  foot  from  Satan's  primitive  state 
as  a  cherubim  or  a  celestial  being,  which  che- 
rubims,  as  Moses  is  said  to  have  seen  them  about 
the  throne  of  God  in  Mount  Sinai,  and  as  the 
same  Moses  from  the  original  represented  them 
afterwards  covering  the  ark,  had  the  head  and 
face  of  a  man,  wings  of  an  eagle,  body  of  a  lion, 
and  legs  and  feet  of  a  calf;  but  this  is  not  so 
much  to  our  present  purpose,  for  as  we  are  to 
allow  that  whatever  Satan  had  of  heavenly 
beauty  before  the  fall,  he  lost  it  all  when  he 
commenced  devil,  so  to  fetch  his  original  so  far 
up  would  be  only  to  say,  that  he  retained  nothing 
but  the  cloven  foot,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  him 
was  altered  and  deformed,  become  frightful  and 
horrible,  as  the  Devil ;  but  his  cloven  foot,  as 
we  now  understand  it,  is  rather  mystical  and 
emblematic,  and  describes  him  only  as  the  foun 
tain  of  mischief  and  treason,  and  the  prince  of 
hypocrites,  and  as  such  we  are  now  to  speak  of 
him. 

It  is  from  this  original  all  the  hypocritic  world 
copy,  he  wears  the  foot  on  their  account,  and 
from  this  model  they  act :  this  made  our  blessed 
Lord  tell  them,  "  The  works  of  your  father  ye 
will  do,"  meaning  the  Devil,  as  he  had  expressed 
it  just  before. 

Nor  does  he  deny  the  use  of  the  foot  to  the 
meaner  class  of  his  disciples  in  the  world,  but 
decently  equips  them  all  upon  every  occasion 
with  a  needful  proportion  of  hypocrisy  and  de 
ceit  ;  that  they  may  hand  on  the  power  of  pro 
miscuous  fraud  through  all  his  temporal  domi 
nions,  and  wear  the  fcot  always  about  them  as  a 
badge  of  their  professed  share  in  whatever  is  done 
by  that  means. 

Thus  every  dissembler,  every  false  friend,  every 
secret  cheat,  every  bearskin  jobber,  has  a  cloven 
foot,  and  so  far  hands  on  the  Devil's  interest  by 
the  same  powerful  agency  of  art,  as  the  Devil 
himself  uses  to  act  when  he  appears  in  person,  or 
would  act  if  he  was  just  now  upon  the  spot ;  for 
this  foot  is  a  machine  which  is  to  be  wound  up 


and  wound  down,  as  the  cause  it  appears  for  re 
quires  ;  and  there  are  agents  and  engineers  to 
act  in  it  by  direction  of  Satan  (the  grand  engi 
neer),  who  lies  still  in  his  retirement,  only  issuing 
out  his  orders  as  he  sees  convenient. 

Again,  every  class,  every  trade,  every  shop 
keeper,  every  pedler,  nay,  that  meanest  of  trades 
men,  that  church  pedler  the  pope,  has  a  cloven 
foot,  with  which  he  paw  wa's  upon  the  world, 
wishes  them  all  well,  and  at  the  same  time  cheats 
them  ;  wishes  them  all  fed,  and  at  the  same  time 
starves  them  ;  wishes  them  all  in  Heaven,  and  at 
the  same  time  marches  before  them  directly  to 
the  Devil,  a-la-mode  de  cloven  foot. 

Nay,  the  very  bench,  the  ever-living  foundation 
of  justice  in  the  world ;  how  often  has  it  been 
made  the  tool  of  violence,  the  refuge  of  oppres 
sion,  the  seat  of  bribery  and  corruption,  by  this 
monster  in  masquerade,  and  that  everywhere 
(our  own  country  always  excepted)  ?  They  had 
much  better  wipe  out  the  picture  of  Justice 
blinded,  and  having  the  sword  and  scales  in  her 
hand,  which  in  foreign  countries  is  generally 
painted  over  the  seat  of  those  who  sit  to  do  jus 
tice,  and  place  instead  thereof  a  naked,  unarmed 
cloven  hoof,  a  proper  emblem  of  that  spirit  that 
influences  the  world,  and  of  the  justice  we  often 
see  administered  among  them ;  human  imagina 
tion  cannot  form  an  idea  more  suitable,  nor  the 
Devil  propose  an  engine  more  or  better  qualified 
[for  an  operation  of  justice,  by  the  influence  of 
bribery  and  corruption:  it  is  this  magnipotent 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Devil,  which 
under  the  closest  disguise  agitates  every  passion, 
bribes  every  affection,  blackens  every  virtue, 
gives  a  double  face  to  words  and  actions,  and  to 
all  persons  who  have  any  concern  in  them,  and 
in  a  word,  makes  us  all  devils  to  one  another. 

Indeed  the  Devil  has  taken  but  a  dark  emblem 
to  be  distinguished  by,  for  this  of  a  goat  was  said 
to  be  a  creature  hated  by  mankind  from  the  be 
ginning,  and  that  there  is  a  natural  antipathy  in 
mankind  against  them :  hence  the  scapegoat 
was  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  to  go 
into  the  wilderness  with  all  that  burden  upon 
him. 

But  we  have  a  saying  among  us,  in  defence  of 
which  we  must  inquire  into  the  proper  sphere 
of  action  which  may  be  assigned  to  this  cloven 
foot,  as  hitherto  described :  the  proverb  is  this ; 
Every  devil  has  not  a  cloven  foot.  This  pro 
verb,  instead  of  giving  us  some  more  favourable 
thoughts  of  the  Devil,  confirms  what  I  have  said 
already,  that  the  Devil  raised  this  scandal  upon 
himself;  I  mean  the  report  that  he  cannot  con 
ceal  or  disguise  his  devil's  foot  or  hoof,  but  that 
it  must  appear  under  whatever  habit  he  shows 
himself;  and  the  reason  I  gave  holds  good  still, 
namely,  that  he  may  be  more  effectually  con 
cealed  when  he  goes  abroad  without  it :  for  if 
the  people  were  fully  persuaded  that  the  Devil 
could  not  appear  without  this  badge  of  his 
honour,  or  mark  of  his  infamy,  take  it  as  you 
will ;  and  that  he  was  bound  also  to  show  it 
upon  all  occasions,  it  would  be  natural  to  con 
clude,  that  whatever  frightful  appearances  might 
be  seen  in  the  world,  if  the  cloven  foot  did  not 
also  appear,  we  had  no  occasion  to  look  for  the 
Devil,  or  so  much  as  to  think  of  him,  much  less 
to  apprehend  he  was  near  us ;  and  as  this  might 
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be  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Devil  might  be  there 
while  we  thought  ourselves  so  secure,  it  might 
on  many  occasions  be  a  mistake  of  very  ill  con 
sequence,  and  in  particular,  as  it  would  give  the 
Devil  room  to  act  in  the  dark,  and  not  be  dis 
covered,  where  it  might  be  most  needful  to  know 
him. 

From  this  short  hint,  thus  repeated,  I  draw  a 
new  thesis,  namely,  that  devil  is  most  dangerous 
that  has  no  cloven  foot ;  or,  if  you  will  have  it  in 
words  more  to  the  common  understanding,  the 
Devil  seems  to  be  most  dangerous  when  he  goes 
without  his  cloven  foot. 

And  here  a  learned  speculation  offers  itself  to 
our  debate,  and  which  indeed  I  ought  to  call  a 
council  of  casuists,  and  men  learned  in  the  Devil's 
politics,  to  determine. 

Whether  it  is  most  hurtful  to  the  world,  the 
Devil  walking  about  without  his  cloven  foot,  or 
the  cloven  foot  walking  about  without  the  Devil  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  a  nice  and  difficult  question,  and 
merits  to  be  well  inquired  into ,  for  which  reason, 
and  divers  others,  I  have  referred  it  to  be 
treated  with  some  decency,  and  as  a  dispute  of 
dignity  sufficient  to  take  up  a  chapter  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WHETHER  IT  IS  MOST  HURTFUL  TO  THE  WORLD, 
THE  DEVIL  WALKING  ABOUT  WITHOUT  HIS 
CLOVEN  FOOT,  OR  THE  CLOVEN  FOOT  WALKING 
ABOUT  WITHOUT  THE  DEVIL? 

IN  discussing  this  most  critical  distinction  of 
Satan's  private  motions,  I  must,  as  the  pulpit 
gentlemen  direct  us,  explain  the  text,  and  let 
you  know  what  I  mean  by  several  dark  expres 
sions  in  it,  that  I  may  not  be  understood  to  talk 
(as  the  Devil  walks)  in  the  dark. 

I.  As  to  the  Devil's  walking  about. 

-.  His  walking  without  his  cloven  foot. 

3.  The  cloven  foot  walking  about  without  the 
Devil. 

Now  as  I  study  brevity,  and  yet  would  be  un 
derstood  too,  you  may  please  to  understand  me 
as  I  understand  myself,  thus: 

1.  That   I  must  be  allowed  to  suppose  the 
Devil  really  has  a  full  intercourse  in,  and  through, 
and  about  this  globe,  with  egress  and  regress, 
for  the  carrying  on  his  special  affairs,  when,  how, 
and  where,  to  his  majesty,  in  his  great  wisdom, 
it  shall  seem  meet ;  that  sometimes  he  appears 
and  becomes  visible,  and  that,  like  a  mastiff  with 
out  his  clog,  he  does  not  always  carry  his  cloven 
foot  with  him.    This  will  necessarily  bring  me  to 
some  debate  upon  the  most  important  question 
of  apparitions,  hauntings.  walkings,  &c.,  whether 
of   Satan  in  human   shape,  or   of  human  crea 
tures  in  the   Devil's   shape,  or  in    any   other 
manner  whatsoever. 

2.  I  must,  also  be  allowed  to  tell   you  that 
Satan  has  a  great  deal  of  wrong  done  him  by  the 
general  embracing  of  vulgar  errors,  and  that  there 
is  a  cloven  foot  oftentimes  without  a  devil ;  or,  in 
short,  that  Satan  is  not  guilty  of  all  the  simple 
things,  no,  nor  of  all  the  wicked  things  we  charge 
him  with. 

These  two  heads,  well  settled,  will  fully  explain 
the  title  of  this  chapter,  answer  the  query  men 


tioned  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  correspond 
very  well  with,  and  give  us  a  farther  prospect  into 
the  main  and  original  design  of  this  work,  namely, 
the  history  of  the  Devil.  We  are  so  fond  of, 
and  pleased  with  the  general  notion  of  seeing  the 
Devil,  that  I  am  loath  to  disoblige  my  readers  so 
much  as  calling  in  question  his  visibility  would 
do.  Nor  is  it  my  business,  any  more  than  it  is 
his,  to  undeceive  them,  where  the  belief  is  so 
agreeable  to  them;  especially  since,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  not  one  farthing  matter,  either  on 
one  side  or  on  the  other,  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  or 
whether  the  truth  of  fact  be  ever  discovered  or  not. 

Certain  it  is,  whether  we  see  him  or  no,  here 
he  is,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  is  looking  on 
while  I  am  writing  this  part  of  his  story,  whether 
behind  roe,  or  at  my  elbow,  or  over  my  shoulder, 
is  not  material  to  me,  nor  have  I  once  turned  my 
head  about  to  see  whether  he  is  there  or  no ;  for 
if  he  be  not  in  the  inside,  I  have  so  mean  an 
opinion  of  all  bis  extravasated  powers,  that  it 
seems  of  very  little  consequence  to  me  what 
shape  he  takes  up,  or  in  what  posture  he 
appears  ;  nor  indeed  can  I  find  in  all  my  inquiry 
that  ever  the  Devil  appeared  (qy.  devil)  in  any 
of  the  most  dangerous  or  important  of  his 
designs  in  the  world  ;  the  most  of  his  projects, 
especially  of  the  significant  part  of  them,  having 
been  carried  on  another  way. 

However,  as  I  am  satisfied  nobody  will  be 
pleased  if  I  should  dispute  the  reality  of  his  ap 
pearance,  and  the  world  runs  away  with  it  as  a 
received  point,  and  that  admits  no  dispute,  I 
shall  most  readily  grant  the  general,  and  give 
you  some  account  of  the  particulars. 

History  is  fruitful  of  particulars,  whether  in 
vention  has  supplied  them  or  not,  I  will  not  say, 
where  the  Devil  is  brought  upon  the  stage  in 
slain  and  undeniable  apparition :  the  story  of 
Samuel  being  raised  by  the  witch  of  Endor  I 
shall  leave  quite  out  of  my  list,  because  there  are 
so  many  scruples  and  objections  against  that 
story ;  and  as  I  shall  not  dispute  with  the  scrip 
ture,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  so  much 
deference  for  the  dignity  of  the  Devil,  as  not  to 
determine  rashly  how  far  it  may  be  in  the  power 
of  every  old  (witch)  woman,  to  call  him  up  when 
ever  she  pleases,  and  that  he  must  come,  what 
ever  the  pretence  is,  or  whatever  business  of 
consequence  he  may  be  engaged  in,  as  often  as  it 
s  needful  for  her  to  pa  wa  for  half-a-crown,  or 
Dcrhaps  less  than  half  the  money. 

Nor  will  I  undertake  to  tell  you,  till  I  have 
:alked  farther  with  him  about  it,  how  far  the 
Devil  is  concerned  to  discover  frauds,  detect 
murders,  reveal  secrets,  and  especially  to  tell 
where  any  money  is  hid,  and  show  folks  where  to 
mil  it ;  it  is  an  odd  thing  that  Satan  should 
think  it  of  consequence  to  come  and  tell  us 
where  such  a  miser  hid  a  strong  box,  or  where 
such  an  old  woman  buried  her  chamber-pot  full 
of  money,  the  value  of  all  which  is  perhaps  but  a 
trifle,  when  at  the  same  time  he  lets  so  many 
veins  of  gold,  so  many  unexhausted  mines,  nay, 
mountains  of  silver,  as,  we  may  depend  upon  it, 
are  hid  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  which  it 
would  be  so  much  to  the  good  of  whole  nations 
to  discover,  lie  still  there,  and  never  say  one 
word  of  them  to  anybody.  Besides,  how  does 
the  Devil's  doing  things  so  foreign  to  himself, 
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and  so  out  of  his  way,  agree  with  the  rest  of  his 
character ;  namely,  showing  a  kind  of  friendly 
disposition  to  mankind,  or  doing  beneficenl 
things  ?  This  is  so  beneath  Satan's  quality,  ant 
looks  so  little,  that  I  scarce  know  what  to  say 
to  it ;  but  that  which  is  still  more  pungent  in  the 
case  is,  these  things  are  so  out  of  his  road,  and 
so  foreign  to  his  calling,  that  it  shocks  our  faith 
in  them,  and  seems  to  clash  with  all  the  just 
notions  we  have  of  him,  and  of  his  business  in 
the  world.  The  like  is  to  be  said  of  those  little 
merry  turns  we  bring  him  in  acting  with  us,  and 
upon  us,  upon  trifling  and  simple  occasions,  such 
as  tumbling  chairs  and  stools  about  the  house, 
setting  pots  and  vessels  bottom  upward,  tossing 
the  glass  and  crockery  ware  about  without  break 
ing  ;  and  such  like  mean  foolish  things,  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Devil,  who,  in  my  opinion,  is 
rather  employed  in  setting  the  world  with  the 
bottom  upward,  tumbling  kings  and  crowns 
about,  and  dashing  the  nations  one  against 
another;  raising  tempests  and  storms,  whether 
at  sea  or  on  shore ;  and,  in  a  word,  doing  capital 
mischiefs  suitable  to  his  nature,  and  agreeable 
to  his  name,  Devil ;  and  suited  to  that  circum 
stance  of  his  condition,  which  I  have  fully  repre 
sented  in  the  primitive  part  of  his  exiled  state. 

But  to  bring  in  the  Devil  playing  at  push-pin 
with  the  world,  or  like  Domitian  catching  flies, 
that  is  to  say,  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose ; 
this  is  not  only  deluding  ourselves,  but  putting  a 
slur  upon  the  Devil  himself;  and,  I  say,  I  shall 
not  dishonour  Satan  so  much  as  to  suppose  any 
thing  in  it :  however,  as  I  must  have  a  care  too 
how  I  take  away  the  proper  materials  of  winter 
evening  frippery,  and  leave  the  good  wives  no 
thing  of  the  Devil  to  fright  the  childern  with,  I 
shall  carry  the  weighty  point  no  farther.  No 
doubt  the  Devil  and  Dr  Faustus  were  very  inti 
mate  j  I  should  rob  you  of  a  very  significant 
proverb,*  if  I  should  so  much  as  doubt  it ;  no 
doubt  the  Devil  showed  himself  in  the  glass  to 
that  fair  lady  who  looked  in  it  to  see  where  to 
place  her  patches  ;  but  then  it  should  follow  too 
that  the  Devil  is  an  enemy  to  the  ladies  wearing 
patches,  and  that  has  some  difficulties  in  it  which 
we  cannot  so  easily  reconcile  ;  but  we  must  tell 
the  story,  and  leave  out  the  consequences. 

But  to  come  to  more  remarkable  things,  and 
in  which  the  Devil  has  thought  fit  to  act  in  a 
figure  more  suitable  to  his  dignity,  and  on  occa 
sions  consistent  with  himself ;  take  the  story  of 
the  appearance  of  Julius  Cesar,  or  the  Devil 
assuming  that  murdered  emperor,  to  the  great 
Marcus  Brutus,  who  notwithstanding  all  the  good 
things  said  to  justify  it,  was  no  less  than  a  king- 
killer  and  an  assassinator,  which  we  in  our  lan 
guage  call  by  a  very  good  name,  and  peculiar  to 
the  English  tongue,  a  ruffian. 

The  spectre  had  certainly  the  appearance  of 
Caesar,  with  his  wounds  bleeding  fresh,  as  if  he 
had  just  received  the  fatal  blow ;  he  had  re 
proached  him  with  his  ingratitude,  with  a  Tu 
Brute!  tu  quoque,  mijili;  "  What, thou  Brutus! 
thou,  my  adopted  son ! "  now  history  seems  to 
agree  universally,  not  only  in  the  story  itself,  but 
in  the  circumstances  of  it;  we  have  only  to 
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As  great  as  the  Devil  and  Doctor  Faustus.    Vulg.  Dr  I 
ter. 


observe  that  the  Devil  had  certainly  power  to 
assume,  not  a  human  shape  only,  but  the  shape 
of  Julius  Cscsar  in  particular. 

Had  Brutus  been  a  timorous,  conscience-har 
ried,  weak-headed  wretch,  had  he  been  under  the 
horror  of  the  guilt,  and  terrified  with  the  dangers 
that  were  before  him  at  that  time,  we  might  sug 
gest  that  he  was  overrun  with  the  vapours,  that  the 
terrors  which  were  upon  his  mind  disordered  him, 
that  his  head  was  delirious  and  prepossessed,  and 
that  his  fancy  only  placed  Caesar  so  continually 
in  his  eye,  that  it  realized  him  to  his  imagination, 
and  he  believed  he  saw  him ;  with  many  other  sug 
gested  difficulties  to  invalidate  the  story,  and 
render  the  reality  of  it  doubtful. 

But  the  contrary,  to  an  extreme,  was  the  case 
of  Brutus  ;  his  known  character  placed  him 
above  the  power  of  all  hypochondriacs,  or  fan. 
ciful  delusions ;  Brutus  was  of  a  true  Roman 
spirit,  a  bold  hero,  of  an  intrepid  courage ;  one 
that  scorned  to  fear  even  the  Devil,  as  the  story 
allows :  besides,  he  gloried  in  the  action ;  there 
could  be  no  terror  of  mind  upon  him  ;  he  valued 
himself  upon  it,  as  done  in  the  service  of  liberty, 
and  the  cause  of  his  country;  and  was  so  far 
from  being  frighted  at  the  Devil  in  the  worst 
shape,  that  he  spoke  first  to  him,  and  asked  him, 

What  art  thou  ?"  and  when  he  was  cited  to 
see  him  again  at  Philippi,  answered,  with  a 
gallantry  that  knew  no  fear,  "  Well,  I  will  see 
thee  there."  Whatever  the  Devil's  business  was 
with  Brutus,  this  is  certain,  according  to  all  the 
historians  who  give  us  the  account  of  it,  that 
Brutus  discovered  no  fear ;  he  did  not,  like  Saul 
at  Endor,  fall  to  the  ground  in  a  swoon,  1  Sam. 
xxviii,  20.  "Then  Saul  fell  all  along  upon  the 
earth,  and  there  was  no  strength  in  him,  and 
was  sore  afraid."  In  a  word,  I  see  no  room  to 
charge  Brutus  with  being  overrun  with  the 
lyppo,  or  with  vapours,  or  with  fright  and 
terror  of  mind ;  but  he  saw  the  Devil,  that  is 
certain,  and  with  eyes  open,  his  courage  not  at 
all  daunted,  his  mind  resolute,  and  with  the 
utmost  composure  spoke  to  him,  replied  to  his 
answer,  and  defied  his  summons  to  death,  which 
ndeed  he  feared  not,  as  appeared  afterward. 

I  come  next  to  an  instance  as  eminent  in  bis- 
ory  as  the  other ;  this  was  in  Charles  VI,  of 
France,  surnamed  '  The  Beloved ;'  who  riding 
over  the  forest  near  Mans,  a  ghastly,  frightful 
'ellow  (that  is  to  say,  the  Devil  so  clothed  in 
luman  vizor)  came  up  to  his  horse,  and  taking 
lold  of  his  bridle,  stopped  him,  with  the  addition 
of  these  words,  "  Stop,  king,  whither  go  you  ? 
roil  are  betrayed  !"  and  immediately  disappeared. 
it  is  true,  the  king  had  been  distempered  in  his 
lead  before,  and  so  he  might  have  been  deceived, 
and  we  might  have  charged  it  to  the  account  of 
a  whimsical  brain,  or  the  power  of  his  imagina 
tion  ;  but  this  was  in  the  face  of  his  attendants, 
several  of  his  great  officers,  courtiers,  and  princes 
of  the  blood  being  with  him,  who  all  saw  the  man, 
icard  the  words,  and  immediately,  to  their  aston- 
shment,  lost  sight  of  the  spectre,  who  vanished 
'rom  them  all. 

Two  witnesses  will  convict  a  murderer,  why 

not  a  traitor?     This  must  be  the  old  gentleman, 

emblematically  so  called,  or  who  must  it  be? 

ay,  who  else  could  it  be?     His  ugliness  is  not 

the  case,  though  ugly  as  the  Devil,  is  a  proverb 
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in  hit  favour ;  but  vanishing  out  of  sight  is  an 
essential  to  a  spirit,  and  to  an  evil  spirit  in  our 
times  especially. 

These  are  some  of  the  Devil's  extraordinaries, 
and  it  must  bo  confessed  they  are  not  the  most 
agreeable  to  mankind,  for  sometimes  he  takes 
upon  him  to  disorder  his  friends  very  much  on 
these  occasions,  as  in  the  above  case  of  Charles 
V I  of  France  ;  the  king,  they  say,  was  really  de 
mented  ever  after ;  that  is,  as  we  vulgarly,  but 
not  always  improperly,  express  it,  he  was  really 
frighted  out  of  his  wits.  Whether  the  malicious 
Devil  intended  it  so  or  not  is  not  certain,  though 
it  was  not  so  foreign  to  his  particular  disposition 
if  he  did. 

But  where  he  is  more  intimate,  we  arc  told  he 
appears  in  a  manner  less  disagreeable,  and  there 
he  is  more  properly  a  familiar  spirit ;  that  is,  in 
short,  a  devil  of  their  acquaintance :  it  is  true, 
the  ancients  understand  the  word,  a  familiar 
spirit,  to  be  one  of  the  kinds  of  possession ;  but 
if  it  serves  our  turn  as  well  under  the  denomi 
nation  of  an  intimate  devil,  or  a  devil  visitant,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  as  near  in  the  literal 
sense  and  acceptation  of  the  word  as  the  other  ; 
nay,  it  must  be  allowed  it  is  a  very  great  piece 
of  familiarity  in  the  Devil  to  make  visits,  and 
show  none  of  his  disagreeables,  not  to  appear 
formidable,  or  in  the  shape  of  what  he  is,  respect 
fully  withholding  his  dismal  part,  in  compassion 
to  the  infirmities  of  his  friends. 

It  is  true,  Satan  may  be  obliged  to  make  dif 
ferent  appearances  as  the  several  circumstapces 
of  things  call  for  it ;  in  some  cases  he  makes  his 
public  entry,  and  then  he  must  show  himself  in 
his  habit  of  ceremony  ;  in  other  cases  he  comes 
upon  private  business,  and  then  he  appears  in 
disguise  ;  in  some  public  cases  he  may  think  fit 
to  be  incog.,  and  then  he  appears  dressed  a  la 
masque  -,  so  they  say  he  appeared  at  the  famous 
St  Bartholomew  wedding  at  Paris,  where  he  came 
in  dressed  up  like  a  trumpeter,  danced  in  his  habit, 
sounded  a  level,  and  then  went  out  and  rung  the 
alarm  bell  (which  was  the  signal  to  begin  the 
massacre)  half  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed, 
lest  the  king's  mind  should  alter  and  his  heart  fail 
him. 

If  the  story  be  not  made  upon  him  (for  we 
should  not  slander  the  Devil),  it  should  seem,  he 
was  not  thoroughly  satisfied  in  King  Charles  IX's 
steadiness  in  his  "cause ;  for  the  kin?,  it  seems, 
had  relaxed  a  little  once  before,  and  Satan  might 
be  afraid  he  would  fall  off  again,  and  so  prevent 
the  execution :  others  say,  the  king  did  relent 
immediately  after  the  ringing  the  alarm  bell,  but 
that  then  it  was  too  late,  the  work  was  begun, 
and  the  rage  of  blood  having  been  let  loose 
among  the  people,  there  was  no  recalling  the 
order.  If  the  Devil  was  thus  brought  to  the 
necessity  of  a  secret  management,  it  must  be 
owned  he  did  it  dexterously  ;  but  I  have  not 
authority  enough  for  the  story  to  charge  him  with 
the  particulars,  so  I  leave  it  aw  croc. 

I  have  much  better  vouchers  for  the  story 
following,  which  I  had  so  solemnly  confirmed  by 
one  that  lived  in  the  family,  that  I  never  doubted 
the  truth  of  it.  There  lived,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Bennet  Fynk,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  an 
honest  poor  widow  woman,  who,  her  husband 
being  lately  dead,  took  lodgers  into  her  house ; 


I  that  is,  she  let  out  some  of  her  rooms  in  order 
to  lessen  her  own  charge  of  rent;  among  the 
rest,  she  let  her  garrets  to  a  working  watch 
wheel  maker,  or  one  some  way  concerned  in 
making  the  movements  of  watches,  and  who 
worked  for  those  shopkeepers  who  sell  watches, 
as  is  usual. 

It  happened  that  a  man  and  woman  went  up 
to  speak  with  this  movement  maker  upon  some 
business  which  related  to  his  trade,  and  when 
they  were  near  the  top  of  the  stairs,  the  garret 
door  where  he  usually  worked  being  wide  open, 
they  saw  the  poor  man  (the  watchmaker,  or 
wheelmaker)  had  hanged  himself  upon  a  beam 
which  was  left  open  in  the  room  a  little  lower 
than  the  plaster  or  ceiling :  surprised  at  the 
sight,  the  woman  stopped,  and  cried  out  to  the 
man  who  was  behind  her  on  the  stairs  that  he 
should  run  up  and  cut  the  poor  creature  down. 

At  that  very  moment  comes  a  man  hastily 
from  another  part  of  the  room  which  they  upon 
the  stairs  could  not  see,  bringing  a  joint  stool  in 
his  hand,  as  if  in  great  haste,  and  sets  it  down  just 
by  the  wretch  that  was  hanged,  and  getting  up 
as  hastily  upon  it,  pulls  a  knife  out  of  his  pocket, 
and,  taking  hold  of  the  rope  with  one  of  his 
hands,  beckoned  to  the  woman  and  the  man  be 
hind  her  with  his  head,  as  if  to  stop  and  not 
come  up,  showing  them  the  knife  in  his  other 
hand,  as  if  he  was  just  going  to  cut  the  poor  man 
down. 

Upon  this  the  woman  stopped  awhile,  but  the 
man,  who  stood  on  the  joint  stool,  continued  with 
his  hand  and  knife  as  if  fumbling  at  the  knot,  but 
did  not  yet  cut  the  man  down ;  at  which  the 
woman  cried  out  again,  and  the  man  behind  her 
called  to  her,  "  Go  up,"  says  he,  "  and  help  the 
man  upon  the  stool!"  supposing  something  hin 
dered.  But  the  man  upon  the  stool  made  signs 
to  them  again  to  be  quiet,  and  not  come  on,  as  if 
saying,  I  shall  do  it  immediately ;  then  he  made 
two  strokes  with  his  knife,  as  if  cutting  the  rope, 
and  then  stopped  again ;  and  still  the  poor  man 
was  hanging,  and  consequently  dying  :  upon  this, 
the  woman  on  the  stairs  cried  out  to  him,  "  What 
ails  you  ?  Why  don't  you  cut  the  poor  man 
down?"  And  the  man  behind  her  having  no 
more  patience,  thrusts  by  her,  and  said  to  her, 

Let  me  come,  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  do  it ;"  and 
with  that  runs  up  and  forward  into  the  room  to 
the  man  ;  but  when  he  came  there,  behold  the 
poor  man  was  there  hanging ;  but  no  man  with  a 
knife  or  joint  stool,  or  any  such  thing  to  be  seen, 
all  that  was  spectre  and  delusion,  in  order,  no 
doubt,  to  let  the  poor  creature  that  had  hanged 
himself  perish  and  expire. 

'1  he  man  was  so  frighted  and  surprised,  that, 
with  all  the  courage  he  had  before,  he  dropped 
on  the  floor  as  one  dead,  and  the  woman,  at  last, 
was  fain  to  cut  the  poor  man  down  with  a  pair 
of  scissars,  and  had  much  to  do  to  effect  it. 

As  I  have  no  room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
story,  which  I  had  from  persons  on  whose 
honesty  I  could  depend,  so  I  think  it  needs  very 
little  trouble  to  convince  us  who  the  man  upon 
the  stool  must  be,  and  that  it  was  the  Devil  who 
placed  himself  there  in  order  to  finish  the  murder 
of  the  man  who  he  had,  devil-like,  tempted  be 
fore,  and  prevailed  with,  to  be  his  own  execu 
tioner.  Besides,  it  corresponds  so  well  with  the 
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Devil's  nature,  and  with  his  business,  viz.,  that  o: 
a  murderer,  that  I  never  questioned  it;  nor  can 
I  think  we  wrong  the  Devil  at  all  to  charge  him 
with  it. 

N.  B.  I  cannot  be  positive,  in  the  remaining 
part  of  this  story,  viz.,  whether  the  man  was  cul 
down  soon  enough  to  be  recovered,  or  whether 
the  Devil  carried  his  point,  and  kept  off  the  man 
and  woman  till  it  was  too  late ;  but,  be  it  which 
it  will,  it  is  plain  he  did  his  devilish  endeavour, 
and  staid  till  he  was  forced  to  abscond  again. 

We  have  many  solid  tales  well  attested,  as 
well  in  history  as  in  the  reports  of  honest  people, 
who  could  not  be  deceived,  intimating  the  Devil's 
personal  appearance,  some  in  one  place,  some  in 
another ;  as  also  sometimes  in  one  habit  or  dress, 
and  sometimes  in  another ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob 
served,  that  in  none  of  those  which  are  most  like 
to  be  real,  and  in  which  there  is  least  of  fancy 
and  vapour,  you  have  any  mention  of  the  cloven 
foot,  which  rather  seems  to  be  a  mere  invention 
of  men  (and,  perhaps,  chiefly  of  those«who  had  a 
cloven  understanding),  I  mean  a  shallow  kind  oi 
craft,  the  effect  of  an  empty  and  simple  head, 
thinking,  by  such  a  well-meant  though  weak  fraud, 
to  represent  the  Devil  to  the  old  women  and 
children  of  the  age,  with  some  addition  suitable 
to  the  weakness  of  their  intellects,  and  suited  to 
making  them  afraid  of  him. 

I  have  another  account  of  a  person  who  tra 
velled  upwards  of  four  years  with  the  Devil  in 
his  company,  and  conversed  most  intimately  with 
him  all  the  while ;  nay,  if  I  may  believe  the 
story,  he  knew  most  part  of  the  time  that  he  was 
the  Devil,  and  yet  conversed  with  him,  and  that 
very  profitably,  for  he  performed  many  very  use 
ful  services  for  him,  and  constantly  preserved 
him  from  the  danger  of  wolves  and  wild  beasts, 
which  the  country  he  travelled  through  was  in 
tolerably  full  of.  Where,  by  the  way,  you  are  to 
understand,  that  the  wolves  and  bears  in  those 
countries  knew  the  Devil,  whatever  disguise  he 
went  in ;  or  that  the  Devil  has  some  way  to 
fright  bears  and  such  creatures  more  than  we 
know  of.  Nor  could  this  Devil  ever  be  prevailed 
upon  to  hurt  him  or  any  of  his  company.  This 
account  has  an  innumerable  number  of  diverting 
incidents  attending  it;  but  they  are  equal  to  all 
the  rest  in  bulk,  and  therefore  too  long  for  this 
book. 

I  6nd,  too,  upon  some  more  ordinary  occasions, 
the  Devil  has  appeared  to  several  people  at  their 
call :  this,  indeed,  shows  abundance  of  good 
humour  in  him,  considering  him  as  a  devil,  and 
that  he  was  mighty  complaisant :  nay,  some,  they 
tell  us,  have  a  power  to  raise  the  Devil  whenever 
they  think  fit  :  this  I  cannot  bring  the  Devil  to  a 
level  with,  unless  I  should  allow  him  to  be  servus 
servorum,  as  another  devil  in  disguise  calls  him 
self  ;  subjected  to  every  old  wizard's  call ;  or  that 
he  is  under  the  necessity  of  appearing  on  such 
and  such  particular  occasions,  whoever  it  is  that 
calls  him ;  which  would  bring  the  Devil's  cir 
cumstances  to  a  pitch  of  slavery  which  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  of  them. 

Here  also  I  must,  take  notice  again,  th-it 
though  I  say  the  Devil  when  I  speak  of  all  these 
apparitions,  whether  of  a  greater  or  lesser  kind, 
yet  I  am  not  obliged  to  suppose  Satan  himself  in 
person  is  concerned  to  show  himself,  but  thatj 


some  of  his  agent*,  deputies,  and  servants,  are 
sent  to  that  purpose,  and  directed  what  disguise 
of  flesh  and  blood  to  put  on,  as  may  be  suitable 
to  the  occasion. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  reconcile  all 
those  simple  and  ridiculous  appearances  which 
not  Satan,  but  his  emissaries  (which  we  old 
women  call  imps)  sometimes  make,  and  the  mean 
and  sorry  employment  they  are  put  to  -.  thus 
Fame  tells  us  of  a  certain  witch  of  quality,  who 
called  the  Devil  once  to  carry  her  over  a  brook 
where  the  water  was  swelled  with  a  hasty  rain, 
and  lashed  him  soundly  with  her  whip  for  letting 
her  ladyship  fall  into  the  water  before  she  was 
quite  over.  Thus  also,  as  Fame  tells  us,  she  set 
the  Devil  to  work,  and  made  him  build  Crow- 
land  abbey,  where  there  was  no  foundation  to  be 
found,  only  for  disturbing  the  workmen  a  little 
who  were  first  set  about  it.  So  it  seems  another 
laborious  devil  was  obliged  to  dig  the  great  ditch 
across  the  country  from  the  fen  country  to  the 
edge  of  Suffolk  and  Essex ;  which,  however,  he 
has  preserved  the  reputation  of,  and  where  it 
crosses  Newmarket  heath  it  is  called  Devil's  ditch 
to  this  day. 

Another  piece  of  punishment  no  doubt  it  was, 
when  the  Devil  was  obliged  to  bring  the  stones 
out  of  Wales  into  Wiltshire,  to  build  Stone- 
henge.  How  this  was  ordered  in  those  days, 
when  it  seems  they  kept  Satan  to  hard  labour,  I 
know  not ;  I  believe  it  must  be  registered  among 
the  ancient  pieces  of  art  which  are  lost  in  the 
world,  such  as  melting  of  stone,  painting  of  glass, 
&c.  Certainly  they  had  the  Devil  under  correc 
tion  in  those  days ;  that  is  to  say,  those  lesser 
sorts  of  devils ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  the 
muckle  thief  Devil,  as  they  call  him  in  the  north, 
the  Grand  Seignior  Devil  of  all,  was  ever  reduced 
to  discipline.  What  devil  it  was  that  Dunstan 
took  by  the  nose  with  his  red-hot  tongs  I  have 
not  yet  examined  antiquity  enough  to  be  certain 
of,  any  more  than  I  can  be  certain  what  devil  it 
was  that  St  Francis  played  so  many  warm  tricks 
with,  and  made  him  run  away  from  him  so  often  : 
lowever,  this  I  take  upon  me  to  say,  in  the 
Devil's  behalf,  that  it  could  not  be  our  Satan, 
the  arch-devil  of  all  devils,  of  whom  I  have  been 
talking  so  long. 

Now,  is  it  unworthy  the  occasion  to  take 
notice  that  we  really  wrong  the  Devil,  and  speak 
of  him  very  much  to  his  disadvantage,  when  we 
say  of  such  a  great  lord,  or  of  such  a  lady  of 
quality,  1  think  the  devil  is  in  your  grace  :  no, 
no,  Satan  has  other  business,  he  very  rarely  pos 
sesses  f — Is  :  besides,  some  are  so  far  from  hav- 
ng  the  Devil  in  them,  that  they  are  really 
transmigrated  into  the  very  essence  of  the  Devil 
themselves  ;  and  others  again  not  transmigrated, 
or  assimilated,  but  indeed  and  in  truth  show  us 
hat  they  are  to  have  mere  native  devils  in  every 
)art  and  parcel  of  them,  and  that  the  rest  is  only 
masque  and  disguise.  Thus,  if  rage,  envy,  pride, 
and  revenge  can  constitute  the  parts  of  a  Devil, 
why  should  not  a  lady  of  such  quality,  in  whom 
ill  those  extraordinaiies  abound,  have  a  right  to 
he  title  of  being  a  devil  really  and  substantially, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  the  most  per- 
"ect  and  absolute  sense,  according  to  the  most 
'xq'iisite  doscripiion.s  of  devils  already  given  by 
ne  or  anybody  else  ;  and  even  just  as  Joan  of 
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Arc  or  Joan  Queen  of  Naples  were,  who  were 
both  sent  home  to  their  native  country  as  soon  as 
it  was  discovered  that  they  were  real  devils,  anc 
that  Satan  acknowledged  them  in  that  quality. 

Nor  does  my  Lady  D******s's  wearing  some 
times  a  case  of  humanity  about  her,  callec 
flesh  and  blood,  at  nil  alter  the  case ;  for 
so  it  is  evident,  according  to  our  present  hypo 
thesis,  Satan  has  been  always  allowed  to  do 
upon  urgent  occasions ;  ay,  and  to  make  his  per 
sonal  appearance  as  such,  among  even  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  God  too,  as  well  as  among  the 
children  of  men ;  and  therefore  her  grace  may 
have  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  lady,  as  long 
as  she  has  been  supposed  to  do,  without  any 
impeachment  of  her  just  claim  to  the  title  ol 
devil ;  which  being  her  true  and  natural  original, 
she  ought  not,  nor  indeed  shall  not,  by  me,  be 

I  denied  her  shapes  of  honour,  whenever  she 
pleases  to  declare  for  a  re-assumption. 

And  farther,  to  give  every  truth  its  due  illus 
tration,  this  need  not  be  thought  so  strange,  and 
is  far  from  being  unjust;  her  grace  (as  she,  it 
may  be,  is  now  styled)  has  not  acted,  at  least  that 
I  ever  heard  of,  so  unworthy  her  great  and  illus 
trious  original,  that  we  should  think  she  has  lost 
anything  by  walking  about  the  world  so  many 
years  in  apparition :  but  to  give  her  the  due 
homage  of  her  quality,  she  has  acted  as  conso 
nant  to  the  essence  and  nature  of  Devil,  which 
she  has  such  a  claim  to,  as  was  consistent  with 
the  needful  reserve  of  her  present  disguise. 

Nor  shall  we  lead  the  reader  into  any  mistake 
concerning  this  part  of  our  work,  as  if  this  was 
or  is  meant  to  be  a  particular  satire  upon  the 
D*****ss  of  ***********,  and  upon  her  only,  as  if 
we  had  no  devils  among  us  in  the  phenomena  of 
fair  ladies  but  this  one :  if  Satan  would  be  so 
honest  to  us  as  he  might  be  (apd  it  would  be 
very  ingenuous  in  him,  that  must  be  acknow 
ledged,  to  give  us  a  little  of  his  illumination  in 
this  case)  we  should  soon  be  able  to  unmask  a 
great  many  notable  figures  among  us  to  our  real 
surprise. 

Indeed  it  is  a  point  worth  our  further  inquiry, 
and  would  be  a  discovery  many  ways  to  our  ad 
vantage,  were  we  blessed  with  it,  to  see  how 
many  real  devils  we  have  walking  up  and  down 
the  world  in  mask,  and  how  many  hoop  petti 
coats  complete  the  entire  mask  that  disguises 
the  Devil  in  the  shape  of  that  thing  called  wo 
man. 

As  for  the  men,  nature  has  satisfied  herself  in 
letting  them  be  their  own  disguise,  and  in  suf 
fering  them  to  act  the  old  women,  as  old  women 
are  vulgarly  understood,  in  matters  of  council 
and  politics  ;  but  if  at  any  time  they  have  occa 
sion  for  the  Devil  in  person,  they  are  obliged  to 
call  him  to  their  aid  in  such  shape  as  he  pleases 
to  make  use  of  pro  hoc  vice ,-  and  of  all  those 
shapes,  the  most  agreeable  to  him  seems  to  be 
that  of  a  female  of  quality,  in  which  he  has  infi 
nite  opportunity  to  act  to  perfection  what  part 
soever  he  is  called  in  for. 

How  happy  are  those  people  who  they  say 
have  the  particular  quality,  or  acquired  habit, 
called  the  second  sight ;  one  sort  of  whom,  they 
tell  us,  are  able  to  distinguish  the  Devil  in  what 
ever  case  or  outside  of  flesh  and  blood  he  is 
pleased  to  put  on,  and  consequently  could  know 


the  Devil  wherever  they  met  him  ?  Were  I 
blest  with  this  excellent  and  useful  accomplish 
ment,  how  pleasant  would  it  be,  and  how  would 
it  particularly  gratify  my  spleen,  and  all  that 
which  I,  in  common  with  my  fellow  creature;, 
carry  about  me,  called  ill-nature,  to  stand  in  the 
Mall,  or  at  the  entrance  to  any  of  our  assemblies 
of  beauties,  and  point  them  out  as  they  pass  by, 
with  this  particular  mark,  That's  a  devil ;  that 
fine  young  toast  is  a  devil ;  there's  a  devil  drest 
in  a  new  habit  for  the  ball ;  there's  a  devil  in  a 
coach  and  six,  cum  alii*.  In  short,  it  would 
make  a  merry  world  among  us  if  we  could  but 
enter  upon  some  proper  method  of  such  discri 
minations  :  but,  lawr'd,  what  a  hurricane  would 
it  raise,  if,  like  *******,  who  they  say  scourged 
the  Devil  so  often  that  he  durst  not  come  near 
him  in  any  shape  whatever,  we  could  find  some 
new  method  out  to  make  the  Devil  unmask,  like 
the  angel  Uriel,  who,  Mr  Milton  says,  had  an 
enchanted  spear,  with  which,  if  he  did  but  touch 
the  Devil,  in  whatever  disguise  he  had  put  on,  it 
obliged  him  immediately  to  start  up,  and  show 
himself  in  his  true  original  shape,  mere  Devil  as 
he  was. 

This  would  do  nicely,  and  as  I,  who  am  origi 
nally  a  projector,  have  spent  some  time  upon  this 
study,  and  doubt  not  in  a  little  time  to  finish  my 
engine,  which  I  am  contriving,  to  screw  the  Devil 
out  of  everybody  or  anybody ;  I  question  not, 
when  I  have  brought  it  to  perfection,  but  I  shall 
make  most  excellent  discoveries  by  it ;  and,  be 
sides  the  many  extraordinary  advantages  of  it  to 
human  society,  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  make  good 
sport  in  the  world  too ;  wherefore,  when  I  pub- 
ish  my  proposals,  and  divide  it  into  shares,  as 
other  less  useful  projects  have  been  done,  I  ques 
tion  not,  for  all  the  severe  acts  lately  passed 
against  bubbles,  but  I  shall  get  subscribers 
enough,  &c. 

In  a  word,  a  secret  power  of  discovering  what 
devils  we  have  among  ux,  and  where  and  what 
)usincss  they  are  doing,  would  be  a  vast  advan 
tage  to  us  all ;  that  we  might  know,  among  the 
crowd  of  devils  that  walk  about  the  streets,  who 
are  apparitions  and  who  are  not. 

Now  I,  you  must  know,  at  certain  intervals, 
when  the  Old  Gentleman's  illuminations  are  upon 
me,  and  when  I  have  something  of  an  eclaircisse- 
ment  with  him,  have  some  degrees  of  this  discri 
minating  second  sight,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
strange  thing  for  me  to  tell  a  great  many  of  my 
acquaintance  that  they  are  really  devils,  when 
they  themselves  know  nothing  of  the  matter : 
sometimes,  indeed,  I  find  it  pretty  hard  to  con 
vince  them  of  it,  or,  at  least,  they  are  very  un 
willing  to  own  it,  but  it  is  not  the  less  so  for 
that. 

I  had  a  long  discourse  upon  this  subject  one 
day  with  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  my  acquaint 
ance,  who  the  world  very  much  admired  ;  and  as 
the  world  judges  no  farther  than  they  can  see 
>nd  how  should  they,  you  would  tay),  they  took 
icr  to  be,  as  she  really  was,  a  most  charming 
creature. 

To  me,  indeed,  she  discovered  herself  many 
ways,  besides  the  advantage  I  had  of  my  extra 
ordinary  penetration  by  the  magic  powers  which 
1  am  vested  with :  to  me,  I  say,  she  appeared  a 
fury,  a  satyr,  a  fiery  little  fiend,  as  could  pos- 
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sibly  be  dressed  up  in  flesh  ;  in  short,  she  appeared 
to  me  what  really  she  was,  a  very  devil :  it  is 
natural  to  human  creatures  to  desire  to  discover 
any  extraordinary  powers  they  are  possessed  of 
superior  to  others,  and  this  itch  prevailing  in  me 
among  the  rest,  I  was  impatient  to  let  this  lady 
know  that  i  understood  her  composition  perfectly 
well,  nay,  as  well  as  she  did  herself. 

In  order  to  this,  happening  to  be  in  the  family 
once  for  some  days,  and  having  the  honour  ta  be 
very  intimate  with  her  and  her  husband  too,  I 
took  an  opportunity,  on  an  extraordinary  occa 
sion,  when  she  was  in  the  height  of  good  humour, 
to  talk  with  her ;  you  must  note  that,  as  I  said, 
the  lady  was  in  an  extraordinary  good  humour, 
and  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  mirth  in  the 
family  for  some  days;  but  one  evening  Sir 
Edward,  her  husband  (upon  some  very  sharp 
turn  she  gave  to  another  gentleman,  which  made 
all  the  company  pleasant),  ran  to  her,  and  with  a 
passion  of  good  humour  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  turning  to  me,  says  he,  "  Jack,  this  wife  of 
mine  is  full  of  wit  and  good  humour,  but  when 
she  has  a  mind  to  be  smart,  she  is  the  keenest 
little  devil  in  the  world :"  this  was  alluding  to  the 
quick  turn  she  had  given  the  other  gentleman. 

"  Is  that  the  best  language  you  can  give  your 
wife  ?"  says  my  lady.  "  O  madam,"  says  I,  "  such 
devils  as  you  are  ail  angels."  "  Ay,  ay,"  says  my 
lady,  "  1  know  that,  he  has  only  let  a  truth  fly 
out  that  he  does  not  understand."  "  Look  ye 
there  now,"  says  Sir  Edward,  "  could  anything 
but  such  a  dear  devil  as  this  have  said  a  thing  so 
pointed  ?  Well,  well,"  adds  he,  "  devil  to  a  lady 
in  a  man's  arms,  is  a  word  of  divers  interpreta 
tions."  Thus  they  rallied  for  a  good  while,  he 
holding  her  fast  all  the  while  in  his  arms,  and 
frequently  kissing  her,  and  at  last  it  went  off,  all 
in  sunshine  and  mirth. 

But  the  next  day,  for  I  had  the  honour  to  lodge 
in  the  lady's  father's  house,  where  it  all  happened ; 
I  say,  the  next  day  my  lady  begins  with  me  upon 
the  subject,  and  that  very  smartly,  so  that  first 
I  did  not  know  whether  she  was  in  jest  or  earnest : 
"  Ay,  ay,"  says  she,  «'  you  men  make  nothing  of 
your  wives  after  you  have  them,"  alluding  to  the 
discourse  with  Sir  Edward  the  night  before. 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  I,  "  we  men,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  term  it,  if  we  meet  with  good  wives, 
worship  them,  and  make  idols  of  them,  what 
would  you  have  more  of  us  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  says  she,  "  before  you  have  them 
they  are  angels,  but  when  you  have  been  in 
heaven,"  added  she,  and  smiled,  *'  then  they  are 
devils." 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  I,  "  devils  are  angels, 
you  know,  and  were  the  highest  sort  of  angels 
once. 

"  Yes,"  says  she,  very  smartly,  "  all  devils  are 
angels,  but  all  angels  are  not  devils." 

"  But,  madam,"  says  I,  "  you  should  never 
take  it  ill  to  be  called  devil,  you  know." 

"I  know  1"  says  she  hastily,  "what  do  you 
mean  by  that  V 

"  Why,  madam,"  says  I,  and  looked  very 
grave  and  serious,  "  I  thought  you  had  known 
that  I  knew  it,  or  else  I  would  not  have  said  so, 
for  I  would  not  offend  you  ;  but  you  may  depend 
1  shall  never  discover  it,  unless  you  order  me  to 
do  so  for  your  particular  service." 


Upon  this  she  looked  harried  and  wild,  and  bid 
me  explain  myself. 

I  told  her  I  was  ready  to  explain  myself,  if  she 
would  give  me  her  word  she  would  not  regent  it, 
and  would  take  nothing  ill. 

She  gave  me  her  word  solemnly  she  would  not, 
though  like  a  true  devil,  she  broke  her  promise 
with  me  all  at  once. 

Well,  however,  being  unconcerned  whether 
she  kept  her  word  or  no,  I  began  by  telling  her 
that  I  had  not  long  since  obtained  the  second 
sight,  and  had  some  years  studied  magic,  by 
which  I  could  penetrate  into  many  things,  which 
to  ordinary  perceptions  were  invisible,  and  had 
some  glasses,  by  the  help  of  which  I  could  see 
into  all  visionary  or  imaginary  appearances  in  a 
different  manner  than  other  people  did. 

'  Very  well,"  says  she,  "  suppose  you  can, 
what  is  that  to  me  ?  " 

I  told  her  it  was  nothing  to  her  any  farther 
than  that  as  she  knew  herself  to  be  originally  not 
the  same  creature  she  seemed  to  be,  but  was  of  a 
sublime,  angelic  original ;  so,  by  the  help  of  my 
recited  art,  I  knew  it  too,  and  so  far  it  might  re 
late  to  her. 

"  Very  fine,"  says  she,  "  so  you  would  make  a 
devil  of  me  indeed." 

I  took  that  occasion  to  tell  her  I  would  make 
nothing  of  her  but  what  she  was ;  that  I  supposed 
she  knew  well  enough  God  Almighty  never 
thought  fit  to  make  any  human  creature  so  per 
fect  and  completely  beautiful  as  she  was,  but  that 
such  were  also  reserved  for  figures  to  be  assumed 
by  angels  of  one  kind  or  other. 

She  rallied  me  upon  that,  and  told  me  that 
would  not  bring  me  off,  for  I  had  not  determined 
her  for  anything  angelic,  but  a  mere  devil;  and 
how  could  I  flatter  her  with  being  handsome  and 
a  devil  both  at  the  same  time  ? 

I  told  her,  as  Satan,  whom  we  abusively  called 
devil,  was  an  immortal  seraph,  and  of  an  original 
angelic  nature,  so  abstracted  from  anything 
wicked,  he  was  a  most  glorious  being ;  that  when 
he  thought  fit  to  encase  himself  with  flesh,  and 
walk  about  in  disguise,  it  was  in  his  power 
equally  with  the  other  angels  to  make  the  form 
he  took  upon  himself  be  as  he  thought  fit,  beauti 
ful  or  deformed. 

Here  she  disputed  the  possibility  of  that,  and 
after  charging  me  faintly  with  flattering  her  face, 
told  me  the  Devil  could  not  be  represented  by 
anything  handsome,  alleging  our  constant  pic 
turing  the  Devil  in  all  the  frightful  appearances 
imaginable. 

I  told  her  we  wronged  him  very  much  in  that, 
and  quoted  St  Francis,  to  whom  the  Devil  fre 
quently  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  most  incom 
parably  beautiful  naked  woman,  to  allure  him, 
and  what  means  he  used  to  turn  the  appearance 
into  a  devil  again,  and  how  he  effected  it. 

She  put  by  the  discourse,  and  returned  to  that 
of  angels,  and  insisted  that  angels  did  not  always 
assume  beautiful  appearances ;  that  sometimes 
they  appeared  in  terrible  shapes,  but  that  when 
they  did  not,  it  was  at  best  only  amiable  faces,  not 
exquisite ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  not  hold, 
that  to  be  handsome,  should  always  render  them 
suspected. 

1  told  her  that  the  Devil  had  more  occasion  to 
form  beauties  than  other  angels  had,  his  business 
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being  principally  to  deceive  and  ensnare  roan- 
kind.  And  then  I  gave  her  some  examples  upon 
the  whole. 

I  found  by  her  discourse  she  was  willing 
enough  to  pass  for  an  angel,  but  it  was  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  convince  her  that 
she  was  a  devil,  and  she  would  not  come  into  that 
by  any  means;  she  argued  that  I  knew  her 
father,  and  that  her  mother  was  a  very  good 
woman,  and  was  delivered  of  her  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  that  there  was  such  and  such  ladies 
who  were  present  in  the  room  when  she  was 
born,  and  that  had  often  told  her  so. 

1  told  her  that  was  nothing  in  such  a  case  as 
hers  ;  that  when  the  old  gentleman  had  occasion 
to  transform  himself  into  a  fine  lady,  he  could 
easily  dispose  of  a  child,  and  place  himself  in  the 
cradle  instead  of  it,  when  the  nurse  or  mother 
were  asleep ;  nay,  or  when  they  were  broad 
awake  either,  it  was  the  same  thing  to  him  ;  and 
I  quoted  Luther  to  her  upon  that  occasion,  who 
affirms  that  it  had  been  so.  However  I  said,  to 
convince  her  that  I  knew  it  (for  I  would  have  it 
that  she  knew  it  already),  if  she  pleased  I  would 
go  to  my  chamber  and  fetch  her  my  magic  look 
ing-glass,  where  she  should  see  her  own  picture, 
not  only  as  it  was  an  angelie  picture  for  the 
world  to  admire,  but  a  devil  also  frightful  enough 
to  anybody  but  herself  and  me,  that  understood  it. 
"  No,  no,"  said  she,  '•  I  will  look  in  none  of 
your  conjuring  glasses ;  I  know  myself  well 
enough,  and  I  desire  to  look  no  otherwise  than 
I  am." 

«'  No,  madam,"  says  I,  "  I  know  that  very 
well ;  nor  do  you  need  any  better  shape  than  that 
you  appear  in,  it  is  most  exquisitely  fine ;  all  the 
world  knows  you  are  a  complete  beauty,  and  that 
is  a  clear  evidence  what  you  would  be  if  your 
present  appearing  form  was  reduced  to  its  proper 
personality." 

"  Appearing  form  ! "  says  she,  "  why,  what, 
would  you  make  an  apparition  of  me  ?" 

"  An  apparition  !  madam,"  said  I,  "  yes,  to  be 
sure ;  why  you  know  you  are  nothing  else  but  an 
apparition ;  and  what  else  would  you  be,  when 
it  is  so  infinitely  to  your  advantage  ?" 

With  that  she  turned  pale  and  angry,  and  then 
rose  up  hastily,  and  looked  into  the  glass  (a  large 
pier-glass  being  in  the  room),  where  she  stood, 
surveying  herself  from  head  to  foot,  with  vanity 
not  a  little. 

I  took  that  time  to  slip  away,  and  running  up 
into  my  apartment,  I  fetched  my  magic  glass,  as 
I  called  it,  in  which  I  had  a  hollow  case  so  framed 
behind  a  looking-glass,  that  in  the  first  she  would 
see  her  own  face  only  ;  in  the  second,  she  would 
see  the  Devil's  face,  ugly  and  frightful  enough, 
but  dressed  up  with  a  lady's  head-clothes  in  a 
circle,  the  Devil's  face  in  the  centre,  and  as  it 
were  at  a  little  distance  behind. 

I  came  down  again  so  soon  that  she  did  not 
think  the  time  long,  especially  having  spent  it  in 
surveying  her  fair  self;  when  I  returned,  I  said, 
"  Come,  madam,  do  not,  trouble  yourself  to  look 
three,  that  in  not  a  glass  capable  of  showing  you 
nnythin?;  come,  take  this  glass." 

"  It  will  show  me  as  much  of  myself,"  says  she, 
a  little  scornfully,  "  as  I  desire  to  sec  ;  "  so  she 
continued  looking  in  the  pier-glass ;  after  some 
time  more  (for  seeing  her  a  little  out  of  humour, 


I  waited  to  see  what  observations  she  would 
make)  I  asked  her  if  she  had  viewed  herself  to 
her  satisfaction?  She  said  she  had,  and  she 
had  seen  nothing  of  devil  about  her.  "  Come, 
madam,"  said  I,  "look  here;  and  with  that  1 
opened  the  looking  glass,  and  she  looked  in  it, 
but  saw  nothing  but  her  own  face.  "  Well," 
says  she,  "  the  glasses  agree  well  enough,  I  see  no 
difference;  what  can  you  make  of  it?"  With 
that  I  took  it  a  little  away.  "  Don't  you  ? " 
says  I,  "then  I  should  be  mistaken  very  much  ;" 
so  I  looked  in  it  myself,  and  giving  it  a  turn  im 
perceptible  to  her,  I  showed  it  her  again,  whore 
she  saw  the  Devil  indeed,  dressed  up  like  a  fine 
lady,  but  ugly,  and  devil-like  as  could  be  desired 
for  a  devil  to  be. 

•  She  started,  and  cried  out  most  horribly,  and 
told  me  she  thought  I  was  more  of  a  devil  than 
she,  for  that  she  knew  nothing  of  all  those  tricks, 
and  I  did  it  to  fright  her;  she  believed  I  had 
raised  the  devil. 

I  told  her  it  was  nothing  but  her  own  natural 
picture,  and  that  she  knew  well  enough,  and  that 
I  did  not  show  it  her  to  inform  her  of  it,  but  to 
et  her  know  that  I  knew  it  too ;  that  so  she 
might  make  no  pretences  of  being  offended  when 
I  talked  familiarly  to  her  of  a  thing  of  this 
nature. 

"  Very  well ;  so,"  says  she,  "lama  real  fright- 
rul  devil,  am  I?" 

"  O,  madam,"  says  I,  " don't  say,  "am  I ? 
Why  you  know  what  you  arc,  don't  you  ?  A 
devil  !  ay,  certainly ;  as  sure  as  the  rest  of  the 
world  believes  you  a  lady." 

I  bad  a  great  deal  of  farther  discourse  with  her 
ipon  that  subject,  though  she  would  fain  have 
beat  me  off  of  it,  and  two  or  three  times  she  put 
he  talk  off,  and  brought  something  else  on ;  but 
I  always  found  means  to  revive  it,  and  to  attack 
icr  upon  the  reality  of  her  being  a  devil,  till  at 
ast  I  made  her  downright  angry,  and  then  she 
ihowed  it. 

First  she  cried,  told  me  I  came  to  affront  her, 
hat  I  would  not  talk  so  if  Sir  Edward  was  by ; 
and   that  she  ought  sot  to  be  used  so.     I  en 
deavoured  to  pacify  her,  and  told  her  I  had  not 
routed  her  with  any  indecency,  nor  I  would  not  ; 
because,  while   she  thought   fit  to  walk  abroad 
ncog. ,  it  was  none  of  my  business  to  discover  her ; 
hat  if  she   thought  fit  to  tell  Sir  Edward   any- 
hing  of  the  discourse,  she  was  very  welcome,  or 
o  conceal  it  (which  I  thought  the  wisest  course), 
he  should  do  just  as  she  pleased ;    but  I  made 
no  question  I  should  convince   Sir  Edward,  her 
lusband,  that  what   I  said  was  just,  and  that  I 
was  really  so ;    whether  it  was  for  her  service 
ir  no  for  him  to  know  it,  was  for  her  to  con- 
ider. 

This  calmed  her  a  little,  and  she  looked  hard 
at  me  a  minute  without  speaking  a  word,  when 
on  a  sudden  she  broke  out  thus : — "  And  you 
will  undertake,"  says  she,  "  to  convince  Sir 
Edward  that  he  has  married  a  devil,  will  ye?  A 
fine  story  indeed!  and  what  follows?  why  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  child  I  go  with  (for  she 
was  big  with  child)  will  be  a  devil  ton,  will  it? 
A  fine  story  for  Sir  Edward  indeed  !  isn't  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  that,  nviHam,"  sayj  I,  "  that's 
as  you  order  it ;  by  the  father's  side,"  said  I, 
"  I  know  it  will  not,  but  what  it  may  be  by  the 
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mother's  side,  that's  a  doubt  I  can't  resolve  till 
the  Devil  and  I  talk  farther  about,  it." 

"  You  and  the  Devil  talk  together  ! "  says  she, 
and  looks  ruefully  at  me ;  "  why  do  you  talk  with 
the  Devil  then  ?  " 

"  Ay,  madam,"  says  I,  "as  sure  as  ever  you 
did  yourself;  besides,"  said  I,  "can  you  question 
that  ?  Pray,  who  am  I  talking  to  now  ?" 

"  I  think  you  are  mad,"  says  she;  "why,  you 
will  make  devils  of  all  the  family,  it  may  be,  and 
particularly  I  must  be  with  child  of  a  devil,  that's 
certain." 

"  No,  madam,"  said  I,  "  'tis  not  certain  ;  as  I 
said  before.  1  question  it." 

"  Why  you  say  I  am  the  Devil,  and  the  child,  you 
know,  has  always  most  of  the  mother  in  it,  then 
that  must  be  a  devil  too,  I  think ;  what  else  can  it 
be  ?"  says  she. 

"  I  can't  tell  that,  madam,"  said  I ;  "  that's  as 
you  agree  among  yourselves,  this  kind  does  not 
go  by  generation ;  that's  a  dispute  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose." 

Then  I  entered  into  a  discourse  with  her  of  the 
ends  and  purposes  for  which  the  devil  takes  up 
such  beautiful  forms  as  hers,  and  why  it  always 
gave  me  a  suspicion  when  I  saw  a  lady  hand 
somer  than  ordinary,  and  set  me  upon  the  search 
to  be  satisfied  whether  she  was  really  a  woman 
or  an  apparition,  a  lady  or  a  devil,  allowing  all 
along  that  her  being  a  devil  was  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

Upon  that  very  foot  she  took  me  up  again 
roundly  ;  "And  so,"  says  she,  "you  are  very  civil 
to  me  through  all  your  discourse,  for  I  see  it  ends 
all  in  that,  and  you  take  it  as  a  thing  confessed, 
that  I  am  a  devil !  A  very  pretty  piece  of  good 
usage  indeed ;"  says  she,  "  I  thank  you  for  it." 

"  Nay,  madam,"  says  I,  "do  not  take  it  ill  of 
me,  for  I  only  discover  to  you  that  I  knew  it ;  I  do 
not  tell  it  you  as  a  secret,  for  you  are  satisfied  of 
that  another  way." 

"  Satisfied  of  what?"  says  she  ;  "that  I  am  a 
devil?"  I  think  the  Devil's  in  you;"  and  so 
began  to  be  hot. 

"A  devil!  yes,  madam,"  says  T,  "without 
doubt  a  mere  devil ;  take  it  as  you  please,  I  can't 
help  that :"  and  so  I  began  to  take  it  ill  that  she 
should  be  disgusted  at  opening  such  a  well-known 
truth  to  her. 

With  that  she  discovered  it  all  at  once,  for  she 
turned  fury,  in  the  very  letter  of  it ;  flew  out  in  a 
passion,  railed  at  me,  curst  me  most  heartily,  and 
immediately  disappeared  ;  which  you  know  is  the 
particular  nark  of  a  spirit  or  apparition. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  besides  this, 
relating  to  several  other  young  ladies  of  her  ac 
quaintance,  some  of  whom,  I  said,  were  mere 
apparitions  like  herself;  and  told  her  which  were 
so,  and  which  not ;  and  the  reason  why  they 
were  so,  and  for  what  uses  and  purposes,  some  to 
delude  the  world  one  way,  and  some  another ; 
and  she  was  pretty  well  pleased  to  hear  that,  but 
she  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  own  true  character, 
which,  however,  as  cunning  as  the  was,  made  her 
act  the  devil  at  last,  as  you  have  heard ;  and 
then  vanished  out  of  my  s'ght. 

I  have  seen  her  in  miniature  several  times 
since  ;  but  she  proves  herself  still  to  be  devil  of 
a  lady,  for  she  bears  malice  and  will  never  forgive 
me,  that  I  would  not  let  her  be  an  angel ;  but 


like  a  very  devil  as  she  is,  she  endeavours  to  kill 
me  at  a  distance  ;  and,  indeed,  the  poison  of  her 
eyes  (basilisk-like)  is  very  strong,  and  she  has  a 
strange  influence  upon  me;  but  J,  that  know  her 
to  be  a  devil,  strive  very  hard  with  myself  to 
drive  the  memory  of  her  out  of  my  thoughts. 

I  have  had  two  or  three  engagements  since 
this  with  other  apparitions  of  the  same  sex,  and 
I  find  they  are  all  alike,  they  are  willing  enough 
to  be  thought  angels,  but  the  word  devil  does  not 
go  down  at  all  with  them  :  but  it  is  all  one,  when 
ever  we  see  an  apparition  it  is  so  natural  to  say 
we  have  seen  the  Devil,  that  there  is  no  prevailing 
with  mankind  to  talk  any  other  language.  A 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  the  other  day, 
that  had  courted  a  lady  a  long  time,  had  the  mis 
fortune  to  come  a  little  suddenly  upon  her,  when 
she  did  not  expect  him,  and  found  her  in  such  a 
rage  at  some  of  her  servants  that  it  quite  dis 
ordered  her,  especially  a  footman  ;  the  fellow  had 
done  something  that  was  indeed  provoking,  but 
not  sufficient  to  put  her  into  such  a  passion,  and 
so  out  of  herself;  nor  was  she  able  to  restrain 
herself  when  she  saw  her  lover  come  in,  but 
damned  the  fellow  and  raged  like  a  fury  at  him. 

My  friend  did  his  best  to  compose  her,  and 
begged  the  fellow's  pardon  of  her,  but  it  would 
not  do  ;  nay,  the  poor  fellow  made  all  the  sub 
missions  that  could  be  expected,  but  it  was  the 
same  thing :  and  so  the  gentleman,  not  caring 
to  engage  himself  farther  than  became  him,  with 
drew,  and  came  no  more  at  her  for  three  days,  in 
all  which  time  she  was  hardly  cool. 

The  next  day  my  friend  came  to  me,  and  talk 
ing  of  it  in  confidence  to  me,  "  I  am  afraid,"  says 
he,  "  I  am  going  to  marry  a  she-devil,"  and  so 
told  me  the  story.  I  took  no  notice  to  him,  but 
finding  out  his  mistress,  and  taking  proper  mea 
sures,  with  some  of  my  particular  skill,  I  soon 
found  out  that  it  was  really  so,  that  she  was  a 
mere  apparition  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that 
accidental  disorder  of  her  passions,  which  disco 
vered  her  inside,  she  might  indeed  have  cheated 
any  man,  for  she  was  a  lovely  devil  as  ever  was 
seen ;  she  talked  like  an  angel,  sung  like  a  syren, 
did  everything,  and  said  everything  that  was 
taking  and  charming  :  but  what  then  ?  it  was  all 
apparition,  for  she  was  a  mere  devil.  It  is  true, 
my  friend  married  her,  and  though  she  was  a 
devil  without  doubt,  yet  either  she  behaved  so 
well,  or  he  was  so  good,  I  never  could  hear  him 
find  fault  with  her. 

These  are  particular  instances ;  but,  alas !  I 
could  run  you  a  length  beyond  all  those  ex 
amples,  and  give  you  such  a  list  of  devils  among 
the  gay  things  of  the  town,  that  would  fright  you 
to  think  of;  and  you  would  presently  conclude, 
with  me,  that  all  the  perfect  beauties  are  devils, 
mere  apparitions;  but  time  and  paper  fails,  so  we 
must  only  leave  the  men  the  caution,  let  them 
venture  at  their  peril.  I  return  to  the  subject. 

We  have  a  great  many  charming  apparitions  of 
like  kind  go  daily  about  the  world  in  complete 
masquerade,  and,  though  we  must  not  say  so, 
they  are  in  themselves  mere  devils,  wicked,  dan-  j 
gerous,  murdering  devils,  that  kill  various  ways, 
some,  basilisk-like,  with  their  eyes  ;  some  syren- 
iike,  with  their  tongues ;  all  murderers,  even  from 
the  beginning  :  it  is  true,  it  is  pity  these  pretty 
apparitions  should  be  devils,  and  be  so  mischiev- 
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ous  as  they  are  ;  but  since  it  is  so,  I  can  do  no 
less  than  advertise  you  of  it,  that  you  may  shun 
the  Devil  in  whatever  shape  you  meet  with  him. 

Again!  there  are  some  half  devils,  they  say, 
like  the  Sagittarii,  half  man,  half  horse,  or  rather 
like  the  satyr,  who,  they  say,  is  half  devil,  half 
man  ;  or  like  my  Lord  Bishop,  who,  they  say, 
was  half-headed  ;  whether  they  mean  half-witted 
or  no,  I  do  not  find  authors  agreed  about  it :  but 
if  they  had  voted. him  such,  it  had  been  as  kind  a 
thing  as  any  they  could  say  of  him,  because  it 
would  have  cleared  him  from  the  scandal  of  being 
a  devil,  or  half  a  devil,  for  we  do  not  find  the 
Devil  makes  any  alliance  with  f — Is. 

Then  as  to  merry  devils,  there  is  my  master 

G ,  he  may  indeed  have  the  Devil  in  him, 

but  it  must  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  possession  in 
general,  that  Satan  would  have  scorned  to  have 
entered  into  a  soul  so  narrow  that  there  was  not 
room  to  hold  him,  or  to  take  up  with  so  discord 
ing  a  creature,  so  abject,  so  scoundrel,  as  never 
made  a  figure  among  mankind  greater  than  that 
of  a  thief,  a  marauder,  moulded  up  into  quality, 
and  a  rapparee  dressed  up  a-la- masque,  with  a  robe 
and  a  coronet. 

Some  little  dog-kennel  devil  may  indeed  take 
up  his  quarters  in  or  near  him,  and  so  run  into 
and  out  of  him  as  his  drum  beats  a  call ;  but  to 
him  that  was  born  a  devil,  Satan,  that  never  acts 
to  no  purpose,  could  not  think  him  worth  being 
possessed  by  anything  better  than  a  devil  of  a 
dirty  quality ;  that  is  to  say,  a  spirit  too  mean  to 
wear  the  name  of  devil,  without  some  badge  or 
addition  of  infamy  and  meanness  to  distinguish  it 
by. 

Thus  what,  devil  of  quality  would  be  confined 
to  a  p**»«»**»n,  who,  inheriting  all  the  pride 
and  insolence  of  his  ancestors,  without  one  of 
their  good  qualities  ;  the  bully,  the  Billingsgate, 
and  all  the  hereditary  ill  language  of  his  family, 
without  an  ounce  of  their  courage  ;  that  has  been 
rescued  five  or  six  times  from  the  scandal  of  a 
co  ward,  by  the  bravery,  and  at  the  hazard  of  friends, 
and  never  failed  to  be  ungrateful ;  that  if  ever  he 
committed  a  murder,  did  it  in  cold  blood,  because 
nobody  could  prove  he  ever  had  any  hot ;  who, 
possessed  with  a  poltroon  devil,  was  always 
wickeder  in  the  dark  than  he  durst  be  by  day 
light  ;  and  who,  after  innumerable  passive  suf 
ferings,  has  been  turned  out  of  human  society, 
because  he  could  not  be  kicked  or  cuffed  either 
into  good  manners  or  good  humour. 

To  say  this  was  a  devil,  an  apparition,  or  even 
a  half  devil,  would  be  unkind  to  Satan  himself, 
since,  though  he  (the  Devil)  has  so  many  mil 
lions  of  inferior  devils  under  his  command,  not 
one  could  be  found  base  enough  to  match  him, 
nor  one  devil  found  but  what  would  think  him 
self  dishonoured  to  be  employed  about  him. 

Some  merry  good-for-nothing  devils  we  have 
indeed,  which  we  might,  if  we  had  room,  speak 
of  at  large,  and  divert  you  too  with  the  relation, 
such  as  my  Lady  Halt's  devil  in  Essex,  who, 
upon  laying  a  joiner's  mallet  in  the  window  of  a 
certain  chamber,  would  come  very  orderly  and 
knock  with  it  all  night  upon  the  window,  or 
against  the  wainscot,  and  disturb  the  neighbour 
hood,  and  then  go  away  in  the  morning,  as  well 
satisfied  as  may  be  ;  wiiereas,  if  the  mallet  was 
not  left,  he  would  think  himself  atl'ronted,  and  be 


as  insufferable  and  terrifying  as  possible,  break 
ing  the  windows,  splitting  the  wainscot,  com 
mitting  all  the  disorders,  and  doing  all  the 
damage  that  he  was  able  to  the  house,  and  to 
the  goods  in  it.  And  again,  such  as  the  drum 
ming  devil  in  the  well  at  Oundle  in  Northampton 
shire,  and  such  like. 

A  great  many  antic  devils  have  been  seen  also, 
who  seemed  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  but 
only  to  assure  us  that  they  can  appear  if  they 
please,  and  that  there  is  a  reality  in  the  thing 
called  apparition. 

As  to  shadows  of  devils  and  imaginary  appear 
ances,  such  as  appear,  and  yet  are  invisible  at 
the  same  time,  I  had  thought  to  have  bestowed 
a  chapter  upon  them  by  themselves,  but  it  may 
be  as  much  to  the  purpose  to  let  them  alone  as 
to  meddle  with  them ;  it  is  said  our  old  friend 
Luther  used  to  be  exceedingly  troubled  with 
such  invisible  apparitions,  and  he  tells  us  much 
of  them,  in  what  they  call  his  table-talk  ;  but 
with  Master  Luther's  leave,  though  the  Devil 
passes  for  a  very  great  liar,  I  could  swallow 
many  things  of  his  own  proper  making  as  soon  as 
some  of  those  I  find  in  a  book  that  goes  by  his 
name,  particularly  the  story  of  the  Devil  in  a 
basket,  the  child  flying  out  of  the  cradle,  and  the 
like. 

In  a  word,  the  walking  devils  that  we  have 
generally  among  us  are  of  the  female  sex  ;  whe 
ther  it  be  that  the  Devil  finds  less  difficulty  to 
manage  them,  or  that  he  lives  quieter  with  them, 
or  that  they  are  fitter  for  his  business  than  the 
men,  I  shall  not  now  enter  into  a  dispute  about 
that ;  perhaps  he  goes  better  disguised  in  the  fair 
sex  than  otherwise ;  antiquity  gives  us  ninny 
histories  of  she-devils,  such  as  we  can  very  seldom 
match  for  wickedness  among  the  men  ;  such  now 
as  in  the  text,  Lot's  daughters,  Joseph's  mistress, 
Sampson's  Daliiah,  Herod's  Hcrodias,  these  were 
certainly  devils,  or  played  the  devil  sufficiently 
in  their  turn ;  one  male  apparition  indeed  the 
scripture  furnishes  you  with,  and  that  is  Judas ; 
for  his  Master  says  expressly  of  him,  "  One  of 
you  is  a  devil ;"  not  has  the  Devil,  or  is  possessed 
of  the  Devil ;  but  really  is  a  devil,  or  is  a  real 
devil. 

How  happy  is  it,  that  this  great  secret  comes 
thus  to  be  discovered  to  mankind.  Certainly  the 
world  has  gone  on  in  ignorance  a  long  time,  and 
at  a  strange  rate,  that  we  should  have  so  many 
devils  continually  walking  about  among  us  in 
human  shape,  and  we  know  it  not. 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  there  is  a  world  of 
spirits,  and  many  learned  pieces  of  guess-work 
they  make  at  it,  representing  the  world  to  be  so 
near  us,  that  the  air,  as  they  describe  it.  must  be 
full  of  dragons  and  devils,  enough  to  fright  our 
imaginations  with  the  very  thoughts  of  them  ; 
and  it  they  say  true,  it  is  our  great  felicity  that 
we  cannot  see  any  farther  into  it  than  we  do, 
which,  if  we  could,  would  appear  as  frightful  us 
Hell  itself;  but  none  of  those  sages  ever  told  us, 
till  now,  that  half  the  people  who  converse  with 
us  are  apparitions,  especially  of  the  women  ;  and 
among  them  especially  this  valuable  part,  the 
woman  of  figure,  the  fair,  the  beautiful,  or  patched 
and  painted. 

This  unusual  phenomenon  has  been  seen  but  a 
little  while,  and  but  a  little  vvay,  and  the  general 
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part  of  mankind  cannot  come  into  the  same 
notions  about  it ;  nay,  perhaps  they  will  all  think 
it  strange  ;  but  be  it  as  strange  as  it  will,  the 
nature  of  the  thing  confirms  it,  this  lower  sphere 
is  full  of  devils ;  and  some  of  both  sexes  have 
given  strange  testimonies  of  the  reality  of  their 
pre-existent  devilism  for  many  ages  past,  though 
I  think  it  never  came  to  that  height  as  it  has  now. 

It  is  true,  in  former  times  Satan  dealt  much  in 
old  women,  and  those,  as  I  have  observed  al 
ready,  very  ugly,  "  Ugly  as  a  witch,"  "  Black  as 
a  witch,"  "  I  look  like  a  witch,"  all  proverbial 
speeches,  and  which  testified  what  tools  they  were 
Satan  generally  worked  with ;  and  these  old 
spectres,  they  tell  us,  used  to  ride  through  the 
air  in  the  night,  and  upon  broomsticks  too,  all 
mighty  homely  doings  ;  some  say  they  used  to 
go  to  visit  their  grand  seignior  the  Devil,  in  those 
nocturnal  perambulations :  but  be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is  certain  the  Devil  has  changed  hands,  and 
that  now  he  walks  about  the  world  clothed  in 
beauty,  covered  with  the  charms  of  the  lovely, 
and  he  fails  not  to  disguise  himself  effectually  by 
it,  for  who  would  think  a  beautiful  lady  could  be  a 
mask  to  the  Devil  ?  and  that  a  fine  face,  a  divine 
shape,  a  heavenly  aspect,  should  bring  the  Devil 
in  her  company,  nay,  should  be  herself  an  appa 
rition,  a  mere  devil. 

The  inquiry  is  indeed  worth  our  while,  and 
therefore  I  hope  all  the  enamoured  beaux  and 
boys,  all  the  beauty-hunters  and  fortune-hunters, 
will  take  heed,  for  I  suppose  if  they  get  the 
Devil,  they  will  not  complain  for  want  of  a  for 
tune  ;  and  there  is  danger  enough,  I  assure  you, 
for  the  world  is  full  of  apparitions,  non  rosa  sine 
spinis ;  not  a  beauty  without  a  devil,  the  old 
women  spectres,  and  the  young  women  appari 
tions  ;  the  ugly  ones  witches,  and  the  hnjjdsome 
ones  devils ;  Lord  ha'  mercy,  and  a  MM  may 
be  set  on  the  man's  door  that  goes  a  courting. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  CLOVEN  FOOT  WALKING  ABOUT  THE  WORLD 
WITHOUT  THE  DEVIL,  VIZ.,  OP  WITCHES  MAKING 
BARGAINS  FOR  THE  DEVIL,  AND  PARTICULARLY 
OF  SELLING  THE  SOUL  TO  THE  DEVIL. 

I  HAVE  dwelt  long  upon  the  Devil  in  mask  as  he 
goes  about  the  world  incog.,  and  especially  with 
out  his  cloven  foot,  and  have  touched  upon  some 
of  his  disguises  in  the  management  of  his  interest 
in  the  world ;  I  must  say  some  of  his  disguises 
only,  for  who  can  give  a  full  account  of  all  his 
tricks  and  arts  in  so  narrow  a  compass  as  I  am 
prescribed  to? 

But  as  I  said  that  every  devil  has  not  a  cloven 
foot,  so  I  must  add  now,  for  the  present  purpose, 
that  every  cloven  foot  is  not  the  Devil. 

Not  but  that,  wherever  I  should  meet  the 
cloven  hoof,  I  should  expect  that  the  Devil  was 
not  far  off,  and  should  be  apt  to  raise  the  posse 
against  him,  to  apprehend  him ;  yet  it  may 
happen  otherwise,  that  is  certain ;  every  coin 
has  its  counterfeit,  every  art  its  pretender,  every 
whore  her  admirer,  every  error  its  patron,  and 
every  day  has  its  devil. 

I  have  had  some  thought  of  making  a  full  and 


complete  discovery  here  of  that  great  doubt 
which  has  so  long  puzzled  the  world,  namely, 
whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  secret  making 
bargains  with  the  Devil,  and  the  first  positive 
assurance  I  can  give  you  in  the  case,  is,  that  if 
there  is  not,  it  is  not  his  fault,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  his  endeavour,  it  is  plain,  if  you  will  pardon 
me  for  taking  so  mean  a  step,  as  that  of  quoting 
scripture  ;  I  say,  it  is  evident  he  would  fain  have 
made  a  contract  with  our  Saviour,  and  he  bid 
boldly  (give  him  his  due),  namely,  all  the  king 
doms  of  the  world  for  one  bend  of  his  knee  :  im 
pudent  seraph  !  To  think  thy  Lord  should  pay 
thee  homage  !  How  many  would  agree  with  him 
here  for  a  less  price  !  They  say,  Oliver  Crom 
well  struck  a  bargain  with  him,  and  that  he  gave 
Oliver  the  protectorship,  but  would  not  let  him 
call  himself  king,  which  stuck  so  close  to  that 
furioso,  that  the  mortification  spread  into  his 
soul,  and  it  is  said,  he  died  of  a  gangrene  in  the 
spleen.  But  take  notice  and  do  Oliver  justice  ; 
I  do  not  vouch  the  story,  neither  does  the  bishop 
say  one  word  of  it. 

"Fame  used  to  say,  that  the  old  famous  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  made  a  magic  compact  of  this 
kind;  nay,  I  have  heard  many  an  (old  woman) 
officer  of  the  troops,  who  never  cared  to  see  his 
face,  declare  that  he  carried  the  Devil  at  his 
back.  I  remember  a  certain  author  of  a  news 
paper  in  London  was  once  taken  up,  and, they 
say,  it  cost  him  50/.  for  printing  in  his  news  that 
Luxemburg  was  humpbacked.  Now  if  I  have 
resolved  the  difficulty,  namely,  that  he  was  not 
humped,  only  carried  the  Devil  at  his  back,  I 
|  think  the  poor  man  should  have  his  501.  again, 
or  I  should  have  it  for  the  discovery. 

I  confess  I  do  not  well  understand  this  com 
pacting  with  such  a  fellow  as  can  neither  write 
nor  read ;  nor  do  I  know  who  is  the  scrivener 
between  them,  or  how  the  indenture  can  be  exe 
cuted  ;  but  that  which  is  worse  than  all  the  rest 
is,  that  in  the  first  place,  the  Devil  never  keeps 
articles ;  he  will  contract  perhaps,  and  they  say 
he  is  mighty  forward  to  make  conditions ;  but 
who  shall  bind  him  to  the  performance,  and  where 
is  the  penalty  if  he  fails  ?  if  we  agree  with  him, 
he  will  be  apt  enough  to  claim  his  bargain  and 
demand  payment ;  nay,  perhaps  before  it  is  due  ; 
but  who  shall  make  him  stand  to  his. 

Besides,  he  is  a  knave  in  his  dealing,  for  he 
really  promises  what  he  cannot  perform  ;  witness 
his  impudent  proposal  to  our  Lord  mentioned 
above,  "  All  these  kingdoms  will  I  give  thee.!" 
Lying  spirit !  Why  they  were  none  of  thine  to 
give,  no,  not  one  of  them ;  for  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  kingdoms  thereof,  nor  were  they 
in  his  power  any  more  than  in  his  right:  so  (I 
have  heard  that)  some  poor  dismal  creatures  have 
sold  themselves  to  the  Devil  for  a  sum  of  money, 
for  so  much  cash,  and  yet  even  in  that  case, 
when  the  day  of  payment  came,  I  never  heard 
that  he  brought  the  money  or  paid  the  purchase, 
so  that  he  is  a  scoundrel  in  his  treaties,  for  you 
shall  trust  for  your  bargain,  but  not  be  able  to 
get  your  money  ;  and  yet  for  your  part,  he  comes 
for  you  to  an  hour  :  of  which  by  itself. 

In  a  word,  let  me  caution  you  all,  when  you 
trade  with  the  Devil,  either  get  the  price  or  quit 
the  bargain ;  the  Devil  is  a  cunning  shaver,  he 
will  wriggle  himself  out  of  the  performance  on 
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his  side  if  possible,  and  yet  expect  you  should  be 
punctual  on  your  side.  They  tell  you  of  a  poor 
fellow  in  Herefoidshire,  that  offered  to  sell  his 
soul  to  him  for  a  cow,  and  though  the  Devil  pro 
mised,  and  as  they  say,  signed  the  writings,  yet 
the  poor  countryman  could  never  get  the  cow  of 
him,  but  still,  as  he  brought  a  cow  to  him,  some 
body  or  other  came  and  challenged  it,  proving 
that  it  was  lost  or  stolen  from  them  ;  so  that  the 
man  got  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  cow-stealer, 
and  was  at  last  carried  to  Hereford  gaol,  and 
condemned  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  two  cows, 
one  alter  the  other  :  the  wicked  fellow  was  then 
in  the  greatest  distress  imaginable,  he  summoned 
his  devil  to  help  him  out,  but  he  failed  him,  as 
the  Devil  always  will ;  he  really  had  not  stolen 
the  cows,  but  they  were  found  in  his  possession, 
aud  he  could  give  no  account  how  he  came  by 
them  ;  at  last  he  was  driven  to  confess  the  truth, 
told  the  horrid  bargain  he  had  made,  and  how  the 
Devil  often  promised  him  a  cow,  but  never  gave 
him  one,  except  that  several  times  in  the  morn 
ing  early  he  found  a  cow  put  into  his  yard,  but  it 
always  proved  to  belong  to  some  of  his  neigh 
bours  :  whether  the  man  was  hanged  or  no  the 
story  does  not  relate ;  but  this  part  is  to  rny 
purpose,  that  they  that  make  bargains  with  the 
Devil  ought  to  make  him  give  security  for  the 
performance  of  the  covenants,  and  who  the  Devil 
would  get  to  be  bound  for  him  I  cannot  tell, 
they  must  look  to  that  who  make  the  bargain  : 
besides,  if  he  had  not  had  a  mind  to  cheat  or 
baffle  the  poor  man,  what  need  he  have  taken 
a  cow  so  near  home  ?  if  he  had  such  and  such 
powers  as  we  talk  of,  and  as  fancy  and  fable 
furnish  for  him,  could  not  he  have  carried  a  cow 
in  the  air  upon  a  broomstick,  as  well  as  an  old 
woman?  Could  he  not  have  stolen  a  cow  for  him 
in  Lincolnshire  and  set  it  down  in  Herefordshire, 
and  so  have  performed  his  bargain,  saved  bis 
credit,  and  kept  the  poor  man  out  of  trouble  ?  so 
that  if  the  story  is  true,  as  I  really  believe  it  is, 
either  it  is  not  the  Devil  that  makes  those  bar 
gains,  or  the  Devil  has  not  such  power  as  we 
bestow  on  him,  except  on  special  occasions  he 
gets  a  permit,  and  is  bid  go,  as  in  the  case  of  Job, 
the  Gadaren  hogs,  and  the  like. 

We  have  another  example  of  a  man's  selling 
himself  to  the  Devil,  that  is  very  remarkable,  and 
that  is  in  the  Bible  too,  and  even  in  that  I  do 
not  find  what  the  Divil  did  for  him,  in  payment 
of  the  purchase  price.  The  person  selling  was 
Ahab,  of  whom  the  text  says  expressly,  "  there 
was  none  like  him,  who  did  sell  himself  to  work 
wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  1  Kings, 
xxi,  20  and  25.  I  think  it  might  have  been 
rendered,  if  not  translated,  in  spite  of  the  Lord, 
or  in  defiance  of  God ;  for  certainly  that  is  the 
meaning  of  it ;  and  now  allowing  me  to  preach 
a  little  upon  this  text,  my  sermon  shall  be  very 
short.  Ahab  sold  himself;  who  did  he  sell  him 
self  to  ?  I  answer  that  question  by  a  question  ; 
who  would  buy  him  ;  who,  as  we  say,  would  give 
urn  thing  for  him?  and  the  answer  to  that  is 
plain  also,  you  may  judge  of  the  purchaser  by 
the  work  he  was  to  do ;  he  that  buys  a  slave  in 
the  market,  buys  him  to  work  for  him,  and  to  do 
such  business  as  he  has  for  him  to  do  :  Ahab  was 
bought  to  work  wickedness,  and  who  would  buy 
him  for  that  but  the  Devil  ? 


I  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  but  Ahab 
sold  himself  to  the  Devil ;  the  text  is  plain  that 
he  sold  himself,  and  the  work  he  was  sold  to  do 
points  out  the  master  that  bought  him  ;  what 
price  he  agreed  with  the  Devil  for,  that  Indeed 
the  text  is  silent  in,  so  we  may  let  it  alone,  nor 
is  it  much  to  our  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  inquire 
whether  the  Devil  stood  to  his  bargain  or  not, 
and  whether  he  paid  the  money  according  to 
iigreement,  or  cheated  him  as  he  did  the  farmer 
at  Hereford. 

This  buying  and  selling  between  the  Devil  and 
us  is,  I  must  confess,  an  odd  kind  of  stock-job 
bing,  and  indeed  the  Devil  may  be  said  to  sell  the 
bearskin,  whatever  he  buys;  but  the  strangest 
part  is  when  he  comes  to  demand  the  transfer  ; 
for  as  I  hinted  before,  whether  he  performs  or  no, 
he  expects  his  bargain  to  a  tittle  ;  there  is  in 
deed  some  difficulty  in  resolving  how  and  in  what 
manner  payment  is  made  ;  the  stories  we  meet 
with  in  our  chimney-corner  histories,  and  which 
are  so  many  ways  made  use  of  to  make  the  Devil 
frightful  to  us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  are  gene 
rally  so  foolish  and  ridiculous,  as,  if  true  or  not 
true,  they  have  nothing  material  in  them,  are  of 
no  signification,  or  else  so  impossible  in  their 
nature,  that  they  make  no  impression  upon  any 
body  above  twelve  years  old  and  under  seventy  ; 
or  else  are  so  tragical  that  antiquity  has  fabled 
them  down  to  our  taste,  that  we  might  be  able 
to  hear  them  and  repeat  them  with  less  horror 
than  is  due  to  them. 

This  variety  has  taken  off  our  relish  of  the 
thing  in  general,  and  made  the  trade  of  soul- 
selling,  like  our  late  more  eminent  bubbles,  be 
taken  to  be  a  cheat  and  to  have  little  in  it. 

However,  to  speak  a  little  more  gravely  to  it, 
I  cannot  say  but  that  since,  by  the  two  eminent 
instances  of  it  above  in  Ahab,  and  in  Christ  him 
self,  the  fact  is  evidently  ascertained  ;  and  that 
the  Devil  has  attempted  to  make  such  a  bargain 
on  one,  and  actually  did  make  it  with  the  other. 
The  possibility  of  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  ;  but 
then  I  must  explain  the  manner  of  it  a  little,  and 
bring  it  down,  nearer  to  our  understanding,  that 
it  may  be  more  intelligible  than  it  is  ;  for  as  for 
this  selling  the  soul,  and  making  a  bargain  to 
give  the  Devil  possession  by  livery  and  seizin  on 
the  day  appointed,  that  I  cannot  come  into  by 
any  means ;  no,  nor  into  the  other  part,  namely, 
of  the  Devil  coming  to  claim  his  bargain,  and  to 
demand  the  soul  according  to  agreement,  and 
upon  default  of  a  fair  delivery,  taking  it  away  by 
violence,  case  and  all,  of  which  we  have  many  his 
torical  relations  pretty  current  among  us  ;  some 
of  which,  for  aught  I  know,  we  might  have  hoped 
had  been  true,  if  we  had  not  been  sure  they  were 
false,  and  others  we  had  reason  to  fear  were 
false,  because  it  was  impossible  they  should  be 
true. 

The  bargains  of  this  kind,  according  to  the 
best  accounts  we  have  of  them,  used  to  consist  of 
two  main  articles,  according  to  the  ordinary  sti 
pulations  in  all  covenants  ;  namely, 

1.  Something  to  be  performed  on  the  Devil's 
part,  buying. 

2.  Something  to  be  performed  on  the  man's 
part,  selling. 

1.  The  Devil's  part:  this  was  generally  some 
poor  trifle,  for  the  Devil  generally  bought  good 
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pennyworths,  and  oftentimes,  like  a  complete, 
sharper,  agreed  to  give  what  he  was  not  able  to 
procure ;  that  is  to  say,  would  bargain  for  a 
price  he  could  not  pay,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hereford  man  and  the  cow;  for  example,  1.  Long 
life  :  this,  though  the  deluded  chapman  has  often 
had  folly  enough  to  contract  for,  the  Devil  never 
had  power  to  make  good  ;  and  we  have  a  famous 
story,  how  true  I  know  not,  of  a  wretch  that  sold 
himself  to  the  Devil  on  condition  he,  Satan, 
should  assure  him,  (1.)  That  he  should  never 
want  victuals;  (2.)  that  he  should  never  be  a 
cold;  (3.)  that  he  should  always  come  to  him 
when  he  called  him  ;  and,  (4.)  that  he  should  let 
him  live  one-and-twenty  years,  and  then  Satan 
was  at  liberty  to  have  him ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  to 
take  him  wherever  he  could  find  him. 

It  seems  the  fellow's  desire  to  be  assured  of 
twenty-one  years'  life  was,  chiefly,  that  during 
that  time  he  might  be  as  wicked  as  he  would,  and 
should  yet  be  sure  not  to  be  hanged,  nay,  to  be 
free  from  all  punishment ;  upon  this  foot,  it  is 
said,  he  commenced  rogue,  and  committed  a  great 
many  robberies  and  other  villanous  things  ;  now 
it  seems  the  Devil  was  pretty  true  to  his  bargain 
in  several  of  those  things ;  particularly  that,  two 
or  three  times  when  the  fellow  was  taken  up  for 
petty  crimes,  and  called  for  his  old  friend,  he 
came  and  frighted  the  constables  so,  that  they 
let  the  offender  get  away  from  them  :  but  at 
length,  having  done  some  capital  crime,  a  set  of 
constables,  or  such  like  officers,  seized  upon  him, 
who  were  not  to  be  frighted  with  the  Devil,  in 
what  shape  soever  he  appeared ;  so  that  they 
carried  him  off,  and  he  was  committed  to  New 
gate  or  some  other  prison  as  effectual. 

Nor  could  Satan  with  all  his  skill  unlock  his 
fetters,  much  less  the  prison  doors ;  but  he  was 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  The  fellow  in 
his  extremity,  they  say,  expostulated  with  the 
Devil  for  his  bargain,  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years,  it  seems,  not  being  expired.  But  the  Devil, 
it  is  said,  shuffled  with  him,  told  him,  a  good 
while,  he  would  get  him  out,  bid  him  have  pati 
ence  and  stay  a  little,  and  thus  led  him  on,  till  he 
came  as  it  were  within  sight  of  the  gallows,  that 
is  to  say,  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  execution  ; 
when  the  Devil  cavilled  upon  his  bargain,  told 
him  he  agreed  to  let  him  live  twenty-one  years, 
and  he  had  not  hindered  him,  but  that  he  did  not 
covenant  to  cause  him  to  live  that  time ;  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  doing 
and  suffering  ;  that  he  was  to  suffer  him  to  live, 
and  that  he  did ;  but  he  could  not  make  him  live 
when  he  had  brought  himself  to  the  gallows. 

Whether  this  story  was  true  or  not,  lor  you 
must  not  expect  we  historians  should  answer  for 
the  discourse  between  the  Devil  and  his  chaps, 
because  we  were  not  privy  to  the  bargain :  I  say, 
whether  it  was  true  or  not,  the  inference  is  to 
our  purpose  several  ways. 

1.  It  confirms  what  I  have  said  of  the  knavery 
of  the  Devil  in  his  dealings,  and  that  when  he 
has  stock-jobbed  with  us  on  the  best  conditions 
he  can  get,  he  very  seldom  performs  his  bargain. 

2.  It  confirms  what  I  have  likewise  said,  that 
the  Devil's  power  is  limited ;  with  this  addition, 
that  he  not  only  cannot  destroy  the  life  of  man, 
but  that  he  cannot  preserve  it ;  in  short,  he  can 
neither  prevent  nor  bring  on  our  destruction. 


I  may  be  allowed,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  tliR 
present  discourse,  to  suppose  that  the  Devil 
would  have  been  so  just  to  this  wicked,  though 
foolish  creature,  as  to  have  saved  him  from  the 
fallows  if  he  could ;  but  it  seems  he  at  last  ac 
knowledged  that  it  was  not  in  his  power ;  nay, 
he  could  not  keep  him  from  being  taken  and  car 
ried  to  prison,  after  he  was  gotten  into  the  hands 
of  a  bold  fellow  or  two,  that  were  not  to  be  scared 
with  his  bluster,  as  some  foolish  creatures  had 
been  before. 

And  how  simple,  how  weak,  how  unlike  any 
thing  of  an  angelic  nature,  was  it  to  attempt  to 
save  the  poor  wretch,  only  by  little  noises  and 
sham  appearances,  putting  out  the  candles,  rush- 
ing  and  jostling  in  the  dark,  and  the  like !  If 
the  Devil  is  that  mighty  seraph  which  we  have 
heard  of,  if  he  is  a  god  of  this  world,  a  prince 
of  the  air,  a  spirit  able  to  destroy  cities  and  make 
havock  in  the  world ;  if  he  can  raise  tempests  and 
storms,  throw  fire  about  the  world,  and  do  won 
derful  things,  as  an  unchained  devil  no  doubt 
could  do  ;  what  need  all  this  frippery  ?  and  what 
need  he  try  so  many  ridiculous  ways,  by  the 
emptiness,  nay,  the  silly  nonsensical  manner,  of 
which,  he  shows,  that  he  is  able  to  do  no  better, 
and  that,  his  power  is  extinguished  ?  In  a  word, 
he  would  certainly  act  otherwise,  if  he  could. 
Sed  caret  pedibus,  he  wants  power. 

How  weak  a  thing  is  it,  then,  for  any  man  to 
expect  performance  from  the  Devil.  If  he  has 
not  power  to  do  mischief,  which  is  his  element, 
his  very  nature,  and  on  many  accounts,  is  the 
very  sum  of  his  desires,  how  should  he  have 
power  to  do  good  ?  how  power  to  deliver  from 
danger  or  from  death?  which  deliverance  would 
be  in  itself  a  good,  and  we  know  it  is  not  in  his 
nature  to  do  good  to  or  for  any  man  ? 

In  a  word,  the  Devil  is  strangely  impudent,  to 
think  that  any  man  should  depend  upon  him  for 
the  performance  of  an  agreement  of  any  kind 
whatever,  when  he  knows  himself  that  he  is  not 
able,  if  he  was  honest  enough,  to  be  as  good  as 
his  word. 

Come  we  next  to  his  expecting  our  perform 
ance  to  him ;  though  he  is  not  so  just  to  us,  yet, 
it  seems,  he  never  fails  to  come  and  demand  pay 
ment  of  us  at  the  very  day  appointed :  he  was 
but  a  weak  trader  in  things  of  this  nature,  who, 
having  sold  his  soul  to  the  Devil,  so  our  old 
women's  tales  call  the  thing,  and  when  the  Devil 
came  to  demand  his  bargain,  put  it  off  as  a  thing 
of  no  force,  for  that  it  was  done  so  long  ago  he 
thought  he  (the  Devil)  had  forgot  it.  It  was  a 
better  answer,  which  they  tell  us,  a  Lutheran 
divine  gave  the  Devil  in  the  name  of  a  poor 
wretch,  who  had  sold  himself  to  the  Devil,  and 
who  was  in  a  terrible  fright  about  his  coming 
for  his  bargain,  as  he  might  well  be  indeed,  if  the 
Devil  has  such  a  power  as  really  to  come  and 
take  it  by  force.  The  story  (if  you  can  bear  a 
serious  one)  is  this. 

The  man  was  in  great  horror  of  mind,  and  the 
family  feared  he  would  destroy  himself ;  at  length 
they  sent  for  a  Lutheran  minister  to  talk  with 
him,  and  who,  after  some  labour  with  him,  got 
out  the  truth,  viz.,  that  he  had  sold  himself  to 
the  Devil,  and  that  the  time  was  almost  expired, 
when  he  expected  the  Devil  would  come  and 
fetch  him  away,  and  he  was  sure  he  would  not 
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fail  coming  to  the  time  to  a  minute  ;  the  minister 
first  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  horrid 
crime,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  true  penitence  for 
that  part ;  and  having,  as  he  thought,  made  him 
a  sincere  penitent,  he  then  began  to  encourage 
him,  and  particularly  desired  of  him,  that  when 
the  time  was  come  that  the  Devil  should  fetch 
him  away,  he,  the  minister,  should  be  in  the 
house  with  him ;  accordingly,  to  make  the  story 
short,  the  time  came,  the  Devil  came,  and  the 
minister  was  present  when  the  Devil  came; 
what  shape  he  was  in  the  story  does  not  say ; 
the  man  said  he  saw  him,  and  cried  out;  the 
minister  could  not  see  him,  but  the  man  affirm 
ing  he  was  in  the  room,  the  minister  said  aloud, 
"  In  the  name  of  the  living  God,  Satan,  what 
comest  thou  here  for?"  The  Devil  answered, 
"  I  come  for  my  own."  The  minister  answered 
"  He  is  not  thy  own,  for  Jesus  Christ  has  re 
deemed  him,  and  in  his  name  I  charge  thee  to 
avoid  and  touch  him  not."  At  which,  says  the 
story,  the  Devil  gave  a  furious  stamp  (with  his 
cloven  foot  I  suppose)  and  went  away,  and  was 
never  known  to  molest  him  afterward. 

Another  story,  though  it  be  in  itself  a  lone 
one,  I  shall  abridge  (for  your  reading  with  the 
less  uneasiness)  as  follows. 

A  young  gentleman  of berg,  in  the  elector 

of  Brandenburgh's  (now  the  king  of  Prussia's) 
dominions,  being  deeply  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
lady,  but  something  above  his  fortune,  and  whom 
he  could  by  no  means  bring  to  love  him  again, 
applied  himself  to  an  old  thing  called  a  witch,  for 
her  assistance,  and  promised  her  great  things  if 
she  could  bring  the  lady  to  love  him,  or  any  how 
compass  her,  so  as  he  might  have  his  will  of  her  ; 
nay,  at  last  he  told  her  he  would  give  up  his  soul 
to  her  if  she  would  answer  his  desire. 

The  old  hag,  it  seems,  having  had  some  of  his 
money,  had  very  honestly  tried  what  she  could 
do,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  the  lady  would  not 
comply ;  but  when  he  offered  such  a  great  price, 
she  told  him  she  would  consider  farther  against 
such  a  time,  and  so  appointed  him  the  next 
evening. 

At  the  time  appointed  he  comes,  and  the 
witch  made  a  long  speech  to  him  upon  the 
nicety  of  the  affair ;  I  suppose  to  prepare  him 
not  to  be  surprised  at  what  was  to  come  ;  for  she 
supposed  he  was  not  so  very  desperately  bent  as 
he  appeared  to  be ;  she  told  him  it  was  a  thing 
of  very  great  difficulty  ;  but  as  he  had  made  such 
a  great  offer,  of  selling  his  soul  for  if,  she  had 
an  acquaintance  in  the  house,  who  was  better 
skilled  (than  she  was)  in  such  particular  things, 
and  would  treat  with  him  farther,  and  she  doubted 
not  but  that  both  together  they  might  answer  his 
end.  The  fellow,  it  seems,  was  still  of  the  same 
mind,  and  told  her  he  cared  not  what  he  pawned 
or  sold,  if  he  could  but  obtain  the  lady  ;  well, 
says  the  old  hag,  sit  still  awhile,  and  with  that 
she  withdraws. 

By  and  by  she  comes  in  again  with  a  question 
in  her  mouth ;  "  Pray,"  says  she,  "  do  you  seek 
this  lady  for  a  wife,  or  for  a  mistress,  would  you 
marry  her,  or  would  you  only  lie  with  her  ?"  The 
young  man  told  her,  "  No,  no,  he  did  not  expect 
she  would  lie  with  him,  therefore  he  would  be 
satisfied  to  marry  her,"  but  asks  her  the  reason 
of  the  question.  "  Why,  truly,"  says  the  old 


hag,  "  my  reason  is  very  weighty ;  for  if  you 
would  have  her  for  your  wife,  I  doubt  we  can 
do  you  no  service  ;  but  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
lie  with  her,  the  person  1  speak  of  will  under 
take  it." 

The  man  was  surprised  at  that,  only  he  ob 
jected  that  this  was  a  transient  or  short  felicity, 
and  that  he  should  perhaps  have  her  no  more  ; 
the  old  hag  bid  him  not  fear,  but  that  if  she  once 
yielded  to  be  his  whore,  he  might  have  her  as 
often  as  he  pleased ;  upon  this  he  consents,  for 
he  was  stark  mad  for  the  lady.  He  having  con 
sented,  she  told  him  then  he  should  follow  her, 
but  told  him,  whoever  he  saw,  he  must  speak  to 
nobody  but  her,  till  she  gave  him  leave,  and  that 
he  should  not  be  surprised,  whatever  happened, 
for  no  hurt  should  befal  him  ;  all  which  he  agreed 
to,  and  the  old  woman  going  out,  he  followed 
her. 

Being  upon  this  led  into  another  room,  where 
there  was  but  very  little  light,  yet  enough  to  let 
him  see  that  there  was  nobody  in  it  but  himself 
and  the  woman,  he  was  desired  to  sit  down  in  a 
chair  next  to  a  table,  and  the  old  woman  clap 
ping  the  door  to  after  her,  he  asked  her  why  she 
shut  the  door,  and  where  was  the  person  she 
told  him  of?  At  which  she  answered,  "There 
he  is,"  pointing  to  a  chair  at  a  little  distance. 
The  young  gentleman  turning  his  head,  saw  a 
grave  kind  of  a  man  sitting  in  an  elbow  cli  iir, 
though  he  said,  he  could  have  sworn  there  was 
nobody  in  the  chair  when  the  old  woman  shut 
the  door ;  however,  having  promised  not  to  speak 
?o  anybody  but  the  old  woman,  he  said  not  a 
word. 

By  and  by  the  woman  making  abundance  of 
strange  gestures  and  motions,  and  mumbling  over 
several  things  which  he  could  not  understand,  on 
a  sudden  a  large  wicker  chair,  which  stood  by 
the  chimney,  removes  to  the  other  end  of  tho 
table  which  he  sat  by,  but  there  was  nobody  in 
the  chair ;  in  about  two  minutes  after  that  the 
chair  removed,  there  appeared  a  person  sitting  in 
that  too,  who,  the  room  being,  as  is  said,  almost 
dark,  could  not  be  so  distinguished  by  the  eye, 
as  to  see  his  countenance. 

After  some  while,  the  first  man  and  the  chair 
he  sat  in  moved,  as  if  they  had  been  one  body, 
to  the  table  also  ;  and  the  old  woman  and  the  two 
men  seemed  to  talk  together,  but  the  young  man 
could  not  understand  anything  they  said ;  after 
some  time  the  old  witch  turned  to  the  young 
gentleman,  told  him  his  request  was  granted,  but 
not  for  marriage,  but  the  lady  should  love  and 
receive  him. 

The  witch  then  gave  him  a  stick  dipped  in  tar 
at  both  ends,  and  bid  him  hold  it  to  a  candle, 
which  he  did,  and  instead  of  burning  like  a  stick 
it  burnt  out  like  a  torch  ;  then  she  bid  him  break 
it  off  in  the  middle,  and  light  the  other  end  ;  he 
did  that  too,  and  all  the  room  seemed  to  be  in  a 
light  flame  ;  then  she  said,  "  Deliver  one  piece 
here,"  pointing  to  one  only  of  the  persons,  so  he 
cave  the  first  firestick  to  the  first  man  or  appa 
rition  ;  "  now,"  siy*  she,  "  deliver  the  other 
here,"  so  he  pave  the  other  piece  to  the  other 
apparition,  at  which  they  both  rose  up  and  spoke 
jto  him  words,  wh  ch  he  said  he  understood  not, 
and  could  not  repeat,  and  immediately  vanished 
nvith  the  fireslitks  and  all,  leaving  the  room  full 
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of  smoke:  I  do  not  remember  that  the  story  says 
anything  of  brimstone,  or  the  smell  of  it,  but  it  j 
says  the  door  continued  fast  locked,  and  nobody! 
was  left  in  the  room  but  the  young  gentleman! 
and  the  witch. 

Now  the  ceremony  being  over,  he  asked  the 
witch  if  the  business  was  done  ?  She  said,  "  Yes." 
"  Well,  but,"  says  he,  "  have  I  sold  my  soul  to 
the  Devil  ?"  "  Yes,"  says  she,  "  you  have ;  and 
you  gave  him  possession  when  you  delivered  the 
two  firesticks  to  him."  "  To  him !"  says  he, 
"  why,  was  that  the  Devil  ?"  "  Yes,"  says  the 
old  hag.  At  which  the  young  man  was  in  a  ter 
rible  fright  for  awhile,  but  it  went  off  again. 

"  And  what's  next,"  says  he ;  "  when  shall  I 
see  the  lady  for  whose  sake  I  have  done  all  this?" 
"  You  shall  know  that  presently,"  said  she, 
and  opening  the  door  in  the  next  room,  she 
presents  him  with  a  most  beautiful  lady,  but 
charged  him  not  to  speak  a  word  to  her :  she  was 
exactly  dressed  like,  and  he  presently  knew  her 
to  be,  the  lady  he  desired ;  upon  which  he  flew  to 
her  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  but  the  moment 
he  had  her  fast,  as  he  thought,  in  his  arms,  she 
vanished  out  of  his  sight. 

Finding  himself  thus  disappointed,  he  upbraids 
the  old  woman  with  betraying  him,  and  flew  out 
with  ill  language  at  her,  in  a  great  rage ;  the 
Devil  often  deluded  him  thus,  after  this,  with 
shows  and  appearances,  but  still  no  performance ; 
after  awhile  he  gets  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
the  lady  herself  in  reality,  but  she  was  as  positive 
in  her  denial  as  ever,  and  even  took  away  all 
hopes  of  his  ever  obtaining  her,  which  put  him 
into  despair ;  for  now  he  thought  he  had  given 
himself  up  to  the  Devil  for  nothing,  and  this 
brought  him  to  himself;  so  that  he  made  a  peni 
tent  confession  of  his  crime  to  some  friends,  who 
took  great  care  of  him,  and  encouraged  him, 
and  at  last  furnished  him  with  such  an  answer  as 
put  the  Devil  into  a  fright,  when  he  came  for  the 
bargain. 

For  Satan,  it  seems,  as  the  story  says,  had  the 
impudence  to  demand  his  agreement,  notwith 
standing  he  had  failed  in  the  performance  on  his 
part ;  what  the  answer  was  I  do  not  pretend  to 
have  seen,  but  it  seems  it  was  something  like 
what  is  mentioned  above,  viz.,  that  he  was  in 
better  hands,  and  that  he  durst  not  touch  him. 

1  have  heard  of  another  person  that  had  ac 
tually  signed  a  contract  with  the  Devil ;  and 
upon  a  fast  kept  by  some  Protestant  or  Christian 
divines,  while  they  were  praying  for  the  poor 
man,  the  Devil  was  obliged  to  come  and  throw 
the  contract  in  at  the  window. 

But  I  vouch  none  of  these  stories,  there  may 
be  much  in  them  and  much  use  made  of  them, 
even  whether  exactly  such  in  fact,  as  they  are 
related  or  no  ;  the  best  use  I  can  make  of  them 
is  this,  if  any  wicked  desperate  wretches  have 
made  bargain  and  sale  with  Satan,  their  only  way 
is  to  repent,  if  they  know  how,  and  that  before 
he  comes  to  claim  them ;  then  batter  him  with 
his  own  guns ;  play  religion  against. devilism,  and 
perhaps  they  may  drive  the  Devil  out  of  their 
reach  ;  at  least  he  will  not  come  at  them,  which 
is  as  well. 

On  the  other  band,  how  many  stories  have 
we  handed  about  of  the  Devil's  really  coming 
with  a  terrible  appearance  at  the  time  appointed, 


;and  powerfully  or  by  violence  carrying  away 
i  those  that  have  given  themselves  thus  up  to 
jhim  ;  nay,  and  sometimes  u  piece  of  the  house 
'along  with  them,  as  in  the  famous  instance  of 
|  Sudbury,  anno  1662.  It  seems  he  comes  with 
rage  and  fury  upon  such  occasions,  pretending  he 
only  comes  to  take  his  own,  or  as  if  he  had  leave 
given  him  to  come  and  take  his  goods,  as  we  say, 
where  he  could  find  them,  and  would  strike  a 
terror  into  all  that  should  oppose  him. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  terror  we  are  usually 
in  upon  this  occasion,  is  from  a  supposition  that, 
when  this  hell-fire  contract  ia  once  made,  God 
allows  the  Devil  to  come  and  take  the  wicked 
creature,  how  and  in  what  manner  he  thinks  fit,  as 
being  given  up  to  him  by  his  own  act  and  deed ; 
but  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  divinity  at  all  in 
that ;  for  as  in  our  law  we  punish  a  felo  de  se, 
or  self-murderer,  because,  as  the  law  suggests, 
he  had  no  right  to  dismiss  his  own  life;  that  he 
being  a  subject  of  the  commonwealth,  the  govern 
ment  claims  the  ward  or  custody  of  him,  and  so 
it  was  not  murder  only,  but  robbery,  and  is  a 
felony  against  the  state,  robbing  the  king  of  his 
liegeman,  as  it  is  justly  called ;  so  neither  has 
any  man  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  soul,  which  be* 
longs  to  his  Maker  in  property  and  in  right  of 
creation  :  the  man  then  having  no  right  to  sell, 
Satan  has  no  right  to  buy,  or  at  best  he  has 
made  a  purchase  without  a  title,  and  conse 
quently  has  no  just  claim  to  the  possession. 

It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  say,  when  any 
of  us  have  been  so  mad  to  make  such  a  pre 
tended  contract  with  the  Devil,  that  God  gives 
him  leave  to  take  it  as  his  due ;  it  is  no  such 
thing ;  the  Devil  has  bought  what  you  had  no 
right  to  sell,  and  therefore,  as  an  unlawful  oath 
is  to  be  repented  of,  and  then  broken,  so  your 
business  is  to  repent  of  the  crime,  and  then  tell 
the  Devil  you  have  better  considered  of  it,  and 
that  you  will  not  stand  to  your  bargain,  for  you 
had  no  power  to  sell j  and  if  he  pretends  to  vio 
lence  after  that,  I  am  mistaken ;  I  believe  the 
Devil  knows  better. 

It  is  true,  our  old  mothers  and  nurses  have 
told  us  other  things,  but  they  only  told  us  what 
their  mothers  and  nurses  told  them,  and  so  the  tale 
has  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  of  old 
women  to  another ;  but  we  have  no  vouchers  for 
the  fact  other  than  oral  tradition,  the  credit  of 
which,  I  confess,  goes  but  a  very  little  way  with 
me ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  one  jot  the  more  for  all 
the  frightful  addenda  which  they  generally  join 
to  the  tale,  for  it  never  wants  a  great  variety  of 
that  kind. 

Thus  they  tell  us  the  Devil  carried  away  Dr 
Faustus,  and  took  a  piece  of  the  wall  of  his 
garden  along  with  them  :  thus  at  Salisbury  the 
Devil,  as  it  is  said  and  publicly  printed,  carried 
away  two  fellows  that  had  given  themselves  up 
to  him,  and  carried  away  the  roof  of  the  house 
with  them,  and  the  like  ;  all  which  I  believe  my 
share  of;  besides,  if  these  stories  were  really 
true,  they  are  all  against  the  Devil's  true  in 
terest,  Satan  must  be  a  fool,  which  is  indeed 
what  I  never  took  him  to  be  in  the  main  ;  this 
would  be  the  way  not  to  increase  the  number  of 
desperadoes,  who  should  thus  put  themselves 
into  his  hand,  but  to  make  himself  a  terror  to 
them  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  ob- 
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jections  I  have  against  the  thing,  for  the  Devil, 
I  say,  is  DO  fool,  that  must  be  acknowledged ; 
he  knows  his  own  game,  and  generally  plays  it 
•are. 

I  might,  before  I  quit  this  point,  seriously  re 
flect  here  upon  our  beau  monde,  namely,  the  gay 
part  of  mankind,  especially  those  of  the  times  we 
Jive  in,  who  walk  about  in  a  composure  and  tran 
quillity  inexpressible,  and  yet,  as  we  all  know, 
must  certainly  have  all  sold  themselves  to  the 
Devil,  for  the  power  of  acting  the  foolishest 
things  with  the  greater  applause  ;  it  is  true,  to  be 
a  fool  is  the  most  pleasant  life  in  the  world,  if  the 
fool  has  but  the  particular  felicity,  which  few 
fools  want,  namely,  to  think  themselves  wise  : 
the  learned  say,  it  fa  the  dignity  and  perfection  of 
fools,  that  they  never  fail  trusting  themselves ; 
they  believe  themselves  sufficient  and  able  for 
everything;  and  hence  their  want  or  waste  of 
brains  is  no  grievance  to  them,  but  they  hug 
themselves  in  the  satiety  of  their  own  wit ;  but 
to  bring  other  people  to  have  the  same  notion  of 
them,  which  they  have  of  themselves,  and  to 
have  their  apish  and  ridiculous  conduct  make 
the  same  impression  on  the  minds  of  others,  as  it 
does  on  their  own  ;  this  requires  a  general  in 
fatuation,  and  must  either  be  a  judgment  from 
Heaven,  or  a  mist  of  Hell ;  nothing  but  the 
Devil  can  make  all  the  men  of  brains  applaud  a 
fool,  and  can  any  man  believe  that  the  Devil 
will  do  this  for  nothing?  no,  no,  he  will  be  well 
paid  for  it,  and  I  know  no  other  way  they  have  to 
compound  with  him,  but  this  of  bargain  and  sale. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  rakes  and  bullies,  as 
it  is  with  fools  and  beaus ;  and  this  brings  me  to 
the  subject  of  buying  and  selling  itself,  and  to 
examine  what  is  understood  by  it  in  the  world, 
what  people  mean  by  such  and  such  a  man  sell 
ing  himself  to  the  Devil :  I  know  the  common 
acceptation  of  it  is,  that  they  make  some  capitu 
lation  for  some  indulgence  in  wickedness,  on  con 
ditions  of  safety  and  impunity,  which  the  Devil 
promises  them ;  though,  as  I  said  above,  he  is  a 
bile  in  that  too,  for  be  can't  perform  the  con 
ditions;  however,  I  say,  he  promises  boldly,  and 
they  believe  him,  and  for  this  privilege  in  wicked 
ness  they  consent  that  he  shall  come  and  fetch 
them  for  his  own,  at  such  or  such  a  time. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  case  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  it ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  really  so,  nay, 
it  is  even  an  inconsistency  in  itself;  for  one 
would  think  they  need  not  capitulate  with  the 
Devil  to  be  so,  and  so  superlatively  wicked,  and 
give  him  such  a  price  for  it,  seeing,  unless  we 
have  a  wrong  notion  of  him,  he  is  naturally  in 
clined,  as  well  as  avowedly  willing,  to  have  all 
men  be  as  superlatively  wicked  as  possibly  they 
can,  and  must  necessarily  be  always  ready  to 
issue  out  his  licences  gralis,  as  far  as  his  autho 
rity  will  go  in  the  case ;  and  therefore  I  do  not 
see  why  the  wretches  that  deal  with  him  should 
article  with  him  for  a  price  ;  but  suppose,  for 
argument  sake,  that  it  is  so,  then  the  next  thing 
is,  some  capital  crime  follows  the  contract,  and 
then  the  wretch  is  forsaken,  for  the  Devil  cannot 
protect  him,  as  lie  promised  ;  so  he  is  "trust  up," 
and  like  Coleman  at  the  gallows,  he  exclaims 
that  "  there  is  no  truth  in  devils." 

It  may  be  true,  however,  that  under  the 
powerful  guard  and  protection  of  the  Devil,  men 


I  do  sometimes  go  a  great  way  in  crime,  and  that 
perhaps  farther  in  ihese  our  days  of  boasted 
morals  than  was  known  among  our  fathers  ;  the 
only  difference  that  I  meet  with  between  the 
sons  of  Belial  in  former  days,  and  those  of  our 
ages,  seems  to  be  in  the  Devil's  management,  not 
in  theirs  ;  the  sum  of  which  amounts  to  this,  that 
Satan  seems  to  act  with  more  cunning,  and  they 
with  less;  for  in  the  former  ages  of  Satan's  domi 
nion  he  had  much  business  upon  his  hands,  all 
his  art  and  engines,  and  engineers  also,  were  kept 
fully  employed,  to  wheedle,  allure,  betray,  and 
circumvent  people,  and  draw  them  into  crimes, 
and  they  found  him,  as  we  may  say,  a  full  em 
ployment  ;  I  doubt  not  he  was  called  the  tempter 
on  that  very  account ;  but  the  case  seems  quite 
altered  now,  ihe  tables  are  turned ;  then  the 
Devil  tempted  men  to  sin,  but  now,  in  short, 
they  tempt  the  Devil ;  men  push  into  crimes 
before  he  pushes  them ;  they  outshoot  him  in 
his  own  bow,  outrun  him  on  his  own  ground, 
and,  as  we  say  of  some  hot  spurs  who  ride  post, 
they  whip  the  postboy;  in  a  word,  ihe  Devil 
seems  to  have  no  business  now  but  to  sit  still  and 
look  on. 

This,  I  must  confess,  seems  to  intimate  some 
secret  compact  between  the  Devil  and  them; 
but  then  il  looks,  not  as  if  they  had  contracted 
with  the  Devil  for  leave  to  sin,  but  that  the 
Devil  had  contracted  with  them,  that  they  should 
sin  so  and  so,  up  to  such  a  degree,  and  that 
without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  daily  solici 
tation,  private  management,  and  artful  screwing 
up  their  passions,  their  affections,  and  their  most 
retired  faculties,  as  he  was  before  obliged  to  do. 

This  also  appears  more  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing ;  and  as  it  is  a  most  exquisite  part  of 
Satan's  cunning,  so  it  is  an  undoubted  testimony 
of  his  success ;  if  it  was  not  so,  he  could  never 
bring  his  kingdom  to  such  a  height  of  absolute 
power  as  he  has  done ;  this  also  solves  several 
difficulties  in  the  affair  of  the  world's  present 
way  of  sinning,  which  otherwise  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  understand;  as  particularly  how  some 
eminent  men  of  quality  among  us,  whose  upper 
rooms  are  not  extraordinarily  well  furnished  in 
other  cases,  yet  are  so  very  witty  in  their  wicked 
ness,  that  they  gather  admirers  by  hundreds  and 
thousands ;  who,  however  heavy,  lumpish,  slow, 
and  backward,  even  by  nature,  and  in  force  of 
conslitution  in  better  things,  yet  in  their  race 
devilwards  they  are  of  a  sudden  grown  nimble, 
light  of  foot,  and  outrun  all  their  neighbours; 
fellows  that  are  as  empty  of  sense  as  beggars  are 
of  honesty,  and  as  far  from  bruins  as  a  whore  is 
from  modesty  ;  on  a  sudden  you  shall  find  them 
dip  into  polemics,  study  Michael  Servctus,  So- 
cinus,  and  ihe  most  learned  of  their  disciples ; 
Ihey  shall  reason  against  all  religion  as  strongly 
as  a  philosopher;  blaspheme  with  such  a  keen 
ness  of  wit,  and  satirise  God  and  eternity  with 
such  a  brightness  of  fancy,  as  if  the  soul  of  a 
Rochester  or  a  Hobbs  was  transmigraled  into 
them  ;  in  a  little  length  of  time  more  they  banter 
Heaven,  burlesque  the  Trinity,  and  jest  with 
! every  sacred  thing,  and  all  so  sharp,  so  ready, 
and  so  terribly  witty,  as  if  ihey  were  born  buf 
foons,  and  were  singled  out  by  nature  to  be 
champions  for  the  Devil. 

Whence  can  all  this  come  ?  how  is  the  change 
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wrought  ?  who  but  the  Devil  can  inject  wit  in 
spite  of  natural  dulness,  create  brains,  fill  empty 
heads,  and  supply  the  vacuities  in  the  under- 
standing?  and  will  Satan  do  all  this  for  nothing? 
No,  no,  he  is  too  wise  for  that ;  I  can  never 
doubt  a  secret  compact,  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
in  nature ;  when  I  see  a  head  where  there  was 
no  head,  sense  in  posse  where  there  is  no  sense 
in  esse,  wit  without  brains,  and  sight  without 
eyes,  it  is  all  Devil  work :  could  G— — 
write  satires,  that  could  neither  read  Latin  nor 
spell  English,  like  old  Sir  William  Read,  who 
wrote  a  book  of  optics,  which,  when  it  was 
printed,  he  did  not  know  which  was  the  right 
side  uppermost,  and  which  the  wrong  ?  Could 
this  eminent,  uninformed  beau  turn  atheist,  and 
make  wise  speeches  against  that  Being  which 
made  him  a  fool,  if  the  Devil  had  not  sold  him 
some  wit  in  exchange  for  that  trifle  of  his,  called 
soul  ?  Had  he  not  bartered  his  inside  with  that 
son  of  the  morning,  to  have  his  tongue  tipped 
with  blasphemy,  he  that  knew  nothing  of  a  God, 
but  only  to  swear  by  him,  could  never  have  set 
up  for  a  wit,  to  burlesque  his  providence  and 
ridicule  his  government  of  the  world. 

But  the  Devil,  as  he  is  god  of  the  world, 
has  one  particular  advantage,  and  that  is,  that 
when  he  has  work  to  do,  he  very  seldom  wants 
instruments ;  with  this  circumstance  also,  that 
the  degeneracy  of  human  nature  supplies  him ; 
as  the  late  king  of  France  said  of  himself,  when 
they  told  him  what  a  calamity  was  like  to  befal 
his  kingdom  by  the  famine  :  "  Well,"  says  the 
king,  "  then  I  shall  not  want  soldiers ;"  and  it 
was  so,  want  of  bread  supplied  his  army  with 
recruits ;  so  want  of  grace  supplies  the  Devil 
with  reprobates  for  his  work. 

Another  reason  why  I  think  the  Devil  has 
made  more  bargains  of  that  kind  we  speak  of,  in 
this  age,  is,  because  he  seems  to  have  laid  by  his 
cloven  foot ;  all  his  old  emissaries,  the  tools  of 
his  trade,  the  engineers  which  he  employed  in  his 
mines,  such  as  witches,  warlocks,  magicians,  con 
jurers,  astrologers,  and  all  the  hellish  train  or 
rabble  of  human  devils,  who  did  his  drudgery  in 
former  days,  seem  to  be  out  of  work  :  I  shall 
give  you  a  fuller  enumeration  of  them  in  the  next 
chapter. 

These,  I  say,  seem  to  be  laid  aside ;  not  that 
his  work  is  abated,  or  that  his  business  with  man 
kind,  for  their  delusion  and  destruction,  is  not 
the  same,  or  perhaps  more  than  ever  ;  but  the 
Devil  seems  to  have  changed  hands  ;  the  temper 
and  genius  of  mankind  is  altered,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  by  fright  and  horror,  as  they  were 
then  :  the  figures  of  those  creatures  were  always 
dismal  and  horrible,  and  that  is  it  which  I  mean 
by  the  cloven  foot ;  but  now  wit,  beauty,  and  gay 
things  are  the  sum  of  his  craft,  he  manages  by 
the  soft  and  the  smooth,  the  fair  and  the  artful, 
the  kind  and  the  cunning,  not  by  the  frightful  and 
terrible,  the  ugly  and  the  odious. 

When  the  Devil  for  weighty  dispatches, 
Wanted  messengers  cunning  and  bold, 

He  pass'd  by  the  beautiful  faces, 
And  pick'd  out  the  ugly  and  old. 

Of  these  he  made  warlocks  and  witches, 

To  run  of  his  errands  by  night, 
Till  the  over-wrought  hag-ridden  wretches, 

Were  as  fit  as  the  Devil  to  fright. 


But  whoever  has  been  his  adviser, 
As  his  kingdom  increases  in  growth  ; 

He  now  takes  his  measures  much  wiser, 
And  traffics  with  beauty  and  youth. 

Disguis'd  in  the  wanton  and  witty, 
He  haunts  both  the  church  and  the  court, 

And  sometimes  he  visits  the  city, 
Where  all  the  best  Christians  resort. 

Thus  dress"  d  up  in  full  masquerade, 
He  the  bolder  can  range  up  and  down, 

For  he  better  can  drive  on  his  trade, 
In  any  one's  name  than  his  own. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  TOOLS  THE  DEVIL  WORKS  WITH,  VI«., 
WITCHES,  WIZARDS  OR  WARLOCKS,  CONJURERS, 
MAGICIANS,  DIVINES,  ASTROLOGERS,  INTERPRE 
TERS  OF  DREAMS,  TELLERS  OF  FORTUNES  ;  AND 
ABOVE  ALL  THE  REST,  HIS  PARTICULAR  MODERN 
PRIVY  COUNSELLORS,  CALLED  WITS  AND  FOOLS. 

THOUGH,  as  I  have  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  the  Devil  has  very  much  changed  hands 
in  his  modern  management  of  the  world,  and  that, 
instead  of  the  rabble  and  long  train  of  imple 
ments  reckoned  up  above,  he  now  walks  about 
in  beaux,  beauties,  wits,  and  fools ;  yet  I  must 
not  omit  to  tell  you  that  he  has  not  dismissed 
tiis  former  regiments,  but,  like  officers  in  time 
of  peace,  he  keeps  them  all  in  half-pay,  or,  like 
extraordinary  men  at  the  custom-house,  they  are 
kept  at  a  call,  to  be  ready  to  fill  up  vacancies,  or 
to  employ  when  he  is  more  than  ordinarily  full  of 
business ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
_e  some  brief  account  of  them  from  Satan's 
own  memoirs,  their  performance  being  no  incon 
siderable  part  of  his  history. 

Nor  will  it  be  an  unprofitable  digression  to  go 
back  a  little  to  the  primitive  institution  of  all  these 
orders,  for  they  are  very  ancient,  and  I  assure  you 
it  requires  great  knowledge  of  antiquity  to  give 
a  particular  of  their  original ;  I  shall  be  very  brief 
in  it. 

In  order,  then,  to  this  inquiry,  you  must  know 
that  it  was  not  for  want  of  servants  that  Satan 
took  this  sort  of  people  into  his  pay ;  he  had,  as 
I  have  observed  in  its  place,  millions  of  diligent 
devils  at  his  call,  whatever  business,  and  however 
difficult,  he  had  for  them  to  do ;  but,  as  I  have 
said  above,  that  our  modern  people  are  forwarder 
than  even  the  Devil  himself  can  desire  them  to 
be ;  and  that  they  come  before  they  are  called, 
run  before  they  are  sent,  and  crowd  themselves 
into  his  service  ;  so,  it  seems,  it  was  in  those  early 
days,  when  the  world  was  one  universal  monarchy 
under  his  dominion,  as  I  have  at  large  described 
in  its  place. 

In  those  days  the  wickedness  of  the  world  keep 
ing  a  just  pace  with  their  ignorance,  this  inferior 
sort  of  low-prized  instruments  did  the  Devil's 
work  mighty  well ;  they  drudged  on  in  his  black 
art  so  laboriously,  and  with  such  good  success, 
that  he  found  it  was  better  to  employ  them  as 
tools  to  delude  and  draw  in  mankind,  than  to 
send  his  invisible  implements  about,  and  oblige 
them  to  take  such  shapes  and  dresses  as  were 
necessary  upon  every  trifling  occasion ;  which, 
perhaps,  was  more  cost  than  worship,  more  pains 
than  pay. 

Having,  then,  a  set  of  these  volunteers  in  his 
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service,  the  true  Devil  hud  nothing  to  do  but  to 
keep  an  exact  correspondence  with  them,  anc 
communicate  some  needful  powers  to  them,  to 
make  them  be  and  do  something  extraordinary, 
and  give  them  a  reputation  in  their  business  ; 
and  these,  in  a  word,  did  a  great  part  of,  nay, 
almost  all  the  Devil's  business  in  the  world. 

To  this  purpose  gave  be  them  power,  if  we 
may  believe  old  Glanville,  Baxter,  Hicks,  and 
other  learned  consultcrs  of  oracles,  to  walk  invi 
sible,  to  fly  in  the  air,  ride  upon  broomsticks,  and 
other  wooden  gear,  to  interpret  dreams,  answer 
questions,  betray  secrets,  to  talk  (gibberish)  the 
universal  language,  to  raise  storms,  sell  winds, 
bring  up  spirits,  disturb  the  dead,  and  torment 
the  living,  with  a  thousand  other  needful  tricks 
to  amuse  the  world,  keep  themselves  in  vene 
ration,  and  carry  on  the  Devil's  empire  in  the 
world. 

The  first  nations  among  whom  these  infernal 
practices  were  found  were  the  Chaldeans ;  and 
that  I  may  do  justice  in  earnest,  as  well  as  in 
jest,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Chaldeans,  or 
those  of  them  so  called,  were  not  conjurers  or 
magicians,  only  philosophers  and  studiers  of 
nature,  wise,  sober,  and  studious  men  at  first, 
and  we  have  an  extraordinary  account  of  them  ; 
and  if  we  may  believe  some  of  our  best  writers  of 
fame,  Abraham  was  himself  famous  among  them 
for  such  magic,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  expresses 
it,  Qui  contemplatione  creaturarum  cognovit  crea- 
torem, 

Now  granting  this,  it  is  all  to  ray  purpose, 
namely,  that  the  Devil  drew  these  wise  men  in, 
to  search  after  more  knowledge  than  nature 
could  instruct  them  in ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God  being  at  that  time  sunk  very  low, 
he  debauched  them  all  with  dreams,  apparitions, 
conjurers,  &c.,  till  he  ruined  the  just  notions  they 
had,  and  made  devils  of  them  all,  like  himself. 

The  learned  Senensis,  speaking  of  this  Chal 
dean  kind  of  learning,  gives  us  an  account  of 
five  sorts  of  them ;  you  will  pardon  me  for  being 
so  grave  as  to  go  this  length  back. 

1.  Chascedin  or  Chaldeans,  properly  so  called, 
being  astronomers. 

2.  Asaphim  or  magicians,  such  were  Zoroastres 
and  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor. 

3.  Chatumim  or  interpreters  of  dreams  and 
hard  speeches,  enchanters,  &c. 

4.  Mecasphim  or  witches,  called  at  first  pro 
phets,  afterwards  malefici  or  venefici,  poisoners. 

5.  Gazarim  or  auruspices,  and  diviners,  such 
as  divined  by  the  entrails  of  beasts,  the  liver  in 
particular;    mentioned   in  Ezek.,  or  as  others, 
called  augurs. 

Now  as  to  all  these,  I  suppose  I  may  do  them 
no  wrong  if  I  say,  however  justifiable  they  were 
in  the  beginning,  the  Devil  got  them  all  into  his 
service  at  la-.t,  and  that  brings  me  to  my  text 
again,  from  which  the  rest  was  a  digression. 

1.  The   Chascedin  or  Chaldean   astronomers 
turned  astrologers,  fortune  tellers,  calculators  of 
nativities,  and  vile  deluders  of  the  people,  as  if 
the  wisdom  of  the  holy  God  was  in  them,  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  said   of  Daniel   on    that  very 
account. 

2.  The  asaphim  or  magi,  or  magicians  ;  Sixtus 
Snnensis  says  they  were   such   as  wrought   by 
covenants  with  devils,  but  turned  to  it  from  their  1 


I  wisdom,  which  was  to  study  the  practical  part  of 
natural  philosophy,  working  admirable  effects  by 
the  mutual  application  of  natural  causes. 

3.  The  chartumim,  from  being   reasoners  or 
disputers  upon  difficult  points  in  philosophy,  be 
came  enchanters  and  conjurers.     So, 

4.  The  mecasphim  or  prophets,  they  turned  to 
be  sorcerers,  raisers  of  spirits,  such  as  wounded 
by  an  evil  eye,  and  by  bitter  curses,  and  were 
afterwards  famed  for   having  familiar  converse 
with  the  Devil,  and  were  called  witches. 

5.  The  gazarim,  from  the  bare  observing  of 
the  good  and  bad  omens,  by  the  entrails  of  beasts, 
flying  of  birds,  &c.,  were  turned  to  sacrists  or 
priests  of  the  heathen  idols  and  sacrificers. 

Thus,  I  say,  first  or  last  the  Devil  engrossed 
all  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  for  so  they  are 
called ;  made  them  all  his  own,  and  by  them  he 
worked  wonders,  that  is,  he  filled  the  world  with 
lying  wonders,  as  if  wrought  by  these  men,  when 
indeed  it  was  all  his  own,  from  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  set  on  foot  merely  to  propagate  delusion, 
impose  upon  blinded  and  ignorant  men ;  the  god 
of  this  world  blinded  their  minds,  and  they  were 
led  away  by  the  subtilty  of  the  Devil,  to  say  no 
worse  of  it,  till  they  became  devils  themselves,  as 
to  mankind ;  for  they  carried  on  the  Devil's 
work  upon  all  occasions,  and  the  race  of  them 
still  continue  in  other  nations,  and  some  of  them 
among  ourselves,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

The  Arabians  followed  the  Chaldeans  in  this 
study,  while  it  was  kept  within  its  due  bounds, 
and  after  them  the  Egyptians ;  and  among  the 
latter  we  find  that  Janncs  and  Jambres  were 
famous  for  their  lending  Pharaoh,  by  their  pre 
tended  magic  performances,  to  reject  the  real 
miracles  of  Moses  ;  and  history  tells  us  of  strange 
pranks  the  wise  men,  the  magicians,  and  the 
soothsayers  played  to  delude  the  people  in  the 
most  early  ages  of  the  world. 

But,  as  1  say,  now,  the  Devil  has  improved 
himself,  so  he  did  then  ;  for  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  heathen  rites  coming  on,  they  outdid  all 
the  magicians  and  soothsayers,  by  establishing 
the  Devil's  lying  oracles,  which,  as  a  master 
piece  of  Hell,  did  the  Devil  more  honour  and 
brought  more  homage  to  him,  than  ever  he  had 
before,  or  could  arrive  to  since. 

Again,  as  by  the  setting  up  the  oracles,  all  the 
magicians  and  soothsayers  grew  out  of  credit ; 
so,  at  the  ceasing  of  those  oracles,  the  Devil  was 
fain  to  go  back  to  the  old  game  auain,  and  take 
up  with  the  agency  of  witches,  divinations,  en 
chantments,  and  conjuring?,  as  I  hinted  before, 
answerable  to  the  four  sorts  mentioned  in  the 
story  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  namely,  magicians, 
astrologers,  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  soothsayers: 
how  these  began  to  be  out  of  request  I  have 
mentioned  already  ;  but  as  the  Devil  has  not 
quite  given  them  over,  only  laid  them  aside  a 
little  for  the  present,  we  may  venture  to  ask  what 
they  were,  and  what  use  he  made  of  them  when 
he  did  employ  them. 

The  truth  is,  I  think,  as  it  was  a  very  mean 
employment  for  anything  that  wears  a  human 
countenance  to  take  up,  so  I  must  acknowledge, 
I  think,  it  was  a  mean,  low-prized  business  for 
Satan  to  take  up  with  ;  below  the  very  Devil ; 
below  his  dignity  as  an  angelic,  though  con 
demned  creature;  below  him  even  as  a  devil; 
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to  go  to  talk  to  a  parcel  of  ugly,  deformed,  spite 
ful,  malicious  old  women  ;  to  give  them  power  to 
do  mischief,  who  never  had  a  will,  after  they 
entered  into  the  state  of  old  womanhood,  to  do 
anything  else  :  why  the  Devil  always  chose  the 
ugliest  old  women  he  could  find  j  whether  wiz- 
ardism  made  them  ugly,  that  were  not  so  before, 
and  whether  the  ugliness,  as  it  was  a  beauty  in 
witchcraft,  did  not  increase  according  to  the 
meritorious  performance  in  the  black  trade  ? 
These  are  all  questions  of  moment  to  be  decided 
(if  human  learning  can  arrive  to  so  much  perfec 
tion)  in  ages  to  come. 

Some  say  the  evil  eye  and  the  wicked  look 
were  parts  of  the  enchantment,  and  that  the 
witches,  when  they  were  in  the  height  of  their 
business,  had  a  powerful  influence  with  both ; 
that  by  looking  upon  any  person  they  could  be 
witch  them,  and  make  the  Devil,  as  the  Scots 
express  it,  ride  through  them  booted  and  spurred; 
and  that  hence  came  that  very  significant  saying, 
to  look  like  a  witch. 

The  strange  work  which  the  Devil  has  made 
in  the  world,  by  this  sort  of  his  agents  called 
witches,  is  such,  and  so  extravagantly  wild,  that 
except  our  hope  that  most  of  those  tales  happen 
not  to  be  true,  I  know  not  how  any  one  could 
be  easy  to  live  near  a  widow  after  she  was  five- 
and-fifty. 

All  the  other  sorts  of  emissaries  which  Satan 
employs,  come  short  of  these  ghosts  ;  and  appa 
ritions  sometimes  come  and  show  themselves,  on 
particular  accounts,  and  some  of  those  particulars 
respect  doing  justice,  repairing  wrongs,  prevent 
ing  mischief;  sometimes  in  matters  very  con 
siderable,  and  on  things  so  necessary  to  public 
benefit,  that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  they  pro 
ceed  from  some  vigilant  spirit  that  wishes  us  well; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  these  witches  are  never 
concerned  in  anything  but  mischief ;  nay,  if  what 
they  do  portends  good  to  one,  it  issues  in  hurt  to 
many ;  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life,  their  design 
in  general,  is  to  do  mischief,  and  they  are  only 
employed  in  mischief,  and  nothing  else  :  how  far 
they  are  furnished  with  ability  suitable  to  the  horrid 
will  they  are  vested  with,  remains  to  be  described. 

These  witches,  it  is  said,  are  furnished  with 
power  suitable  to  the  occasion  that  is  before 
them,  and  particularly  that  which  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  prediction,  and  foretelling  events, 
which  I  insist  the  author  of  witchcraft  is  not  ac 
complished  with  himself,  nor  can  he  communicate 
it  to  any  other:  how  then  witches  come  to  be 
able  to  foretel  things  to  come,  which,  it  is  said, 
the  Devil  himself  cannot  know,  and  which,  as  1 
have  shown,  it  is  evident  he  does  not  know  himself, 
is  yet  to  be  determined  ;  that  witches  do  foretel,  is 
certain,  from  the  witch  of  Endor,  who  foretold 
things  to  Saul,  which  he  knew  not  before, 
namely,  that  he  should  be  slain  in  battle  the  next 
day,  which  accordingly  came  to  pass. 

There  are,  however,  and  notwithstanding  this 
particular  case,  many  instances  wherein  the 
Devil  has  not  been  able  to  foretel  approaching 
events,  and  that  in  things  of  the  utmost  conse 
quence,  and  he  has  given  certain  foolish  or  false 
answers  in  such  cases;  the  Devil's  piiests,  who 
were  summoned  in  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  to  de 
cide  the  dispute  between  God  and  Baal,  had  the 
Devil  been  able  to  have  informed  them  of  it, 


would  certainly  have  received  notice  from  him,  of 
what  was  intended  against  them  by  Elijah  ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  would  all  be  cut  in  pieces  ; 
for  Satan  was  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  that 
Baal  was  a  non-entity,  a  nothing,  at  best  a  de.'.d 
man,  perished  and  rotting  in  his  grave ;  for  B<-.«i 
was  Bell  or  Belus,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  and  he  could  no  more  answer  by  fire  to 
consume  the  sacrifice,  than  he  could  raise  him 
self  from  the  dead. 

But  the  priests  of  Baal  were  left  of  their  mas 
ter  to  their  just  fate,  namely,  to  be  a  sacrifice  to 
the  fury  of  a  deluded  people;  hence  I  infer  his 
inability,  for  it  would  have  been  very  unkind  and 
ungrateful  in  him  not  to  have  answered  them,  if  he 
had  been  able.  There  is  another  argument  raised 
here  most  justly  against  the  Devil,  with  relation 
to  his  being  under  restraint,  and  that  of  greater 
eminence  than  we  imagine,  and  it  is  drawn  from 
this  very  passage,  thus,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  Satan,  who  has  much  of  the  element 
put  into  his  hands,  as  Prince  of  the  Air,  had  a 
power,  or  was  able,  potentially  speaking,  to  have 
answered  Baal's  priests  by  tire ;  fire  being,  in 
virtue  of  his  airy  principality,  a  part  of  his  domin 
ion  ;  but  he  was  certainly  withheld  by  the  supe 
rior  hand,  which  gave  him  that  dominion,  I  mean 
withheld  for  the  occasion  only :  so  in  another 
case,  it  was  plain  that  Balaam,  who  was  one  of 
those  sorts  of  Chaldeans  mentioned  above,  who 
dealt  in  divinations  and  enchantments,  was  with 
held  from  cursing  Israel. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  Balaam  was  not  a 
witch  or  a  dealer  with  the  Devil,  because  it  is 
said  of  him,  or  rather  he  says  it  of  himself,  that 
he  saw  the  visions  of  God,  Numb,  xxiv,  16, 
"  He  hath  said,  who  heard  the  words  of  God,  and 
knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High,  which 
saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a 
trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open."  Hence  they 
allege  he  was  one  of  those  magi  which  St  Au 
gustine  speaks  of,  de  divinutione,  who,  by  the  study 
of  nature  and  by  the  contemplation  of  created 
beings,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  creature  ; 
and  that  Balaam's  fault  was,  that  being  tempted 
by  the  rewards  and  honours  that  the  king  pro 
mised  him,  he  intended  to  have  cursed  Israel ; 
but  when  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  that  he  saw 
they  were  God's  own  people,  he  durst  not  do  it ; 
they  will  have  it  therefore,  that  except,  as  above, 
Balaam  was  a  good  man,  or  at  least  that  he  had 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the  fear 
of  that  God  upon  him,  and  that  he  honestly  de 
clares  this,  Numb,  xxii,  18,  "  If  Balak  would 
give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot 
go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God :" 
where,  though  he  is  called  a  false  prophet  by 
some,  he  evidently  owns  God,  and  assumes  a 
property  in  him,  as  other  prophets  did ;  "  my 
God,"  and  I  cannot  go  beyond  his  orders  ;  but 
that  which  gives  me  a  better  opinion  of  Balaam 
than  all  this  is,  his  plain  prophecy  of  Christ, 
chap,  xxiv,  17,  where  he  calls  him  the  Star  of 
Jacob,  and  declares,  "  I  shall  see  him,  but  not 
now ;  I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh ;  there 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  cor 
ners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of 
Seth  ;"  all  which  express  not  a  knowledge  only, 
but  a  faith  in  Christ;  but  1  have -done  preaching, 
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this  is  all  by-the-bye,  I  return  to  my  business, 
which  is  the  history. 

There  is  another  piece  of  dark  practice  here, 
which  lies  between  Satan  and  his  particular 
agents,  and  which  they  must  give  us  an  answer 
to,  when  they  can,  which  I  think  will  not  be  in 
baste ;  and  that  is  about  the  obsequious  devil 
submitting  to  be  called  up  into  visibility,  when- 
ever  an  old  woman  has  her  hand  crossed  with  a 
white  sixpence,  as  they  call  it ;  one  would  think 
that,  instead  of  these  vile  things  called  witches 
being  sold  to  the  Devil,  the  Devil  was  really  sold 
for  a  slave  to  them  ;  for  how  far  soever  Satan's 
residence  is  off  of  this  state  of  life,  they  have 
power,  it  seems,  to  fetch  him  from  home,  and 
oblige  him  to  come  at  their  call. 

I  can  give  little  account  of  this,  only  that 
indeed  so  it  is ;  nor  is  the  thing  so  strange  in 
itself,  as  the  methods  to  do  it  are  mean,  foolish, 
and  ridiculous;  as  making  a  circle  and  dancing 
in  it,  pronouncing  such  and  such  words,  saying 
the  Lord's  prayer  backward,  and  the  like ;  now 
is  this  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the  prince  of 
the  air  or  atmosphere,  that  he  should  be  com 
manded  forth  with  no  more  pomp  or  ceremony 
than  that  of  muttering  a  few  words,  such  as  the 
old  witches  and  he  agree  about  ?  or  is  there 
something  else  in  it,  which  none  of  us  or  them- 
selves  understand  ? 

Perhaps,  indeed,  he  is  always  with  those 
people  called  witches  and  conjurers,  or  at  least 
some  of  his  camp  volant  are  always  present,  and  so 
upon  the  least  call  of  the  wizard,  it  is  but  putting 
off  the  misty  cloak  and  showing  themselves. 

Then  we  have  a  piece  of  mock  pageantry  in 
bringing  those  things  called  witches  or  conjurers 
to  justice,  that  is,  first  to  know  if  a  woman  be  a 
witch,  throw  her  into  a  pond,  and  if  she  be  a 
witch  she  will  swim,  and  it  is  not  in  her  own 
power  to  prevent  it ;  if  she  does  all  she  can  to 
sink  herself,  it  will  not  do,  she  will  swim  like  a 
cork.  Then  that  a  rope  will  not  hang  a  witch, 
but  you  must  get  a  withe,  a  green  osier  ;  that  if 
you  nail  a  horse- shoe  on  the  sill  of  the  door,  she 
cannot  come  into  the  house,  or  go  out,  if  she  be 
in  ;  these,  and  a  thousand  more,  too  simple  to  be 
believed,  are  yet  so  vouched,  so  taken  for  granted, 
and  so  universally  received  for  truth,  that  there  is 
no  resisting  them  without  being  thought  atheistical. 

What  methods  to  take  to  know  who  are 
witches  I  really  know  not ;  but  on  the  other 
side,  I  think  there  arc  variety  of  methods  to  be 

used  to  know  who  are  not ;  W G ,  Esq., 

is  a  man  of  fame,  his  parts  are  great,  because  his 
es^atfii*  so;  he  has  threescore  and  eight  lines  of 
^called  iV  rote,  and  they  take  up  many  of  the 
Now  ?f  his  merry  discourses  ;  he  has  just  as 
man  wrcity  stories  to  please  society ;  when  they 
are  well  told,  once  over,  he  begins  again,  and  so 
he  lives  in  a  round  of  wit  and  learning  ;  he  is  a 
man  of  great  simplicity  and  sincerity  ;  you  must 
be  careful  not  to  mistake  my  meaning  as  to  the 
word  simplicity  ;  some  take  it  to  mean  honesty, 
and  so  do  I,  only  that  it  has  a  negative  attending 

it,  in  his  particular  case ;    in  a  word,   W 

G is  an  honest  man,  and  no  conjurer ;   a 

good  character,  I  think,  and,  without  impeach 
ment  to  his  understanding,  he  may  be  a  man  of 
worth  for  all  that ;  take  the  other  sex,  there  is 
the  Lady  H is  another  discovery  ;  bless  us  !  i 


what  charms  in  that  face  !  bow  bright  those 
eyes !  how  flowing  white  her  breasts  !  how 
sweet  her  voice  !  Add  to  all,  how  heavenly, 
divinely  good  her  temper  !  how  inimitable  her 
behaviour  I  how  spotless  her  virtue  !  how  perfect 
her  innocence  !  and  to  sum  up  her  character,  we 

may  add,  the   Lady  H is   no  witch  ;    sure 

none  of  our  beau  critics  will  be  so  unkind  now  as 
to  censure  me  in  those  honest  descriptions,  a*  if 

I  meant  that  my  good  friend  W G ,  Esq., 

or  my  adored  angel,  the  bright,  the  charming 

Lady  H ,  were  fools;  but  what  will  not  those 

savages,  called  critics,  do,  whose  barbarous 
nature  inclines  them  to  trample  on  the  brightest 
characters,  and  to  cavil  on  the  clearest  expres 
sions  ? 

It  might  be  expected  of  me,  however,  in  justice 
to  my  friends,  and  to  the  bright  characters  of 
abundance  of  gentlemen  of  this  age,  who,  by  the 
depth  of  their  politics  and  the  height  of  their 
elevations,  might  be  suspected,  and  might  give  us 
room  to  charge  them  with  subterranean  intelli 
gence  ;  I  say,  it  might  be  expected  that  I  should 
clear  up  their  fame,  and  assure  the  world  con 
cerning  them,  even  by  name,  that  they  are  no 
conjurers,  that  they  do  not  deal  with  the  Devil, 
at  least,  not  by  the  way  of  witchcraft  and  divi 
nation,  such  as  T k,  E  -—  B ,  Esq.,  my 

Lord  Homily,  Col.  Swagger,  Jeoffry  Wellwith, 
Esq.,  Capt.' Harry  Go  Deeper,  Mr  Wellcome 
Woollen,  citizen  and  merchant  tailor  of  London, 
Henry  Cadaver,  Esq.,  the  D— —  of  Caerfilly, 
the  Marquis  of  Sillyhoo,  Sir  Edward  Thro'  and 
Thro',  Bart.,  and  a  world  of  fine  gentlemen  more, 
whose  great  heads  and  weighty  understandings 
have  given  the  world  such  occasion  to  challenge 
them  with  being  at  least  descended  from  the 
magi,  and  perhaps  engaged  with  old  Satan  in  his 
politics  and  experiments ;  but  I  have  such  good 
intelligence  among  Satan's  ministers  of  state,  as 
is  necessary  to  the  present  undertaking,  am 
thereby  well  able  to  clear  up  their  characters  : 
and  I  doubt  not,  but  they  will  value  themselves 
upon  it,  and  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  me, 
for  letting  the  world  know  the  Devil  does  not 
pretend  to  have  had  any  business  with  them,  or  to 
have  enrolled  them  in  the  list  of  his  operators  ; 
in  a  word,  that  none  of  them  are  conjurers: 
upon  which  testimony  of  mine,  I  expect  they  be 
no  longer  charged  with,  or  so  much  as  suspected 
of,  having  an  unlawful  quantity  of  wit,  or  having 
any  sorts  of  it  about  them,  that  are  contraband 
or  prohibited,  but  that  for  the  future  they  pass 
unmolested,  and  be  taken  for  nothing  but  what 
they  are,  namely,  very  honest,  worthy  gentlemen. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF    THE    VARIOUS     METHODS    THE     DEVIL    TAKES   TO 
CONVERSE  WITH  MANKIND. 

HAVING  spoken  something  of  persons,  and  par 
ticularly  of  such  as  the  Devil  thinks  fit  to  employ 
in  his  affairs  in  the  world,  it  comes  next  of  course 
to  say  something  of  the  manner  how  he  communi 
cates  his  mind  to  them,  and  by  them  to  the  rest 
of  his  acquaintance  in  the  world. 

I  take  the  Devil  to  be  under  great  difficulties 
in  his  affairs  on  his  part,  especially  occasioned 
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by  the  bounds  which  are  set  him,  or  which  policy  n  thousand  miles,  and  its  circular  motion  being  full 

obliges  him  to  set  to  himself,  in  his  access  to  the    ' 

conversing  with  mankind;  it  is  evident  he  is  not 
permitted  to  fall  upon  them  with  force  and  arms, 
that  is  to  say,  to  muster  up  his  infernal  troops, 
and  attack  them  with  fire  and  sword;  if  he  was 
not  loose  to  act  in  this  manner  as  he  was  able  by 
bis  own  seraphic  power  to  have  destroyed  the 
whole  race,  and  even  the  earth  they  dwelt  upon, 
so  he  would  certainly,  and  long  ago  have  effec 
tually  done  it ;  his  particular  interests  and  incli 
nations  are  well  enough  known. 

But  in  the  next  place,  as  he  is  thus  restrained 
from  violence,  so  prudentials  restrain  him  in  all 
his  other  actings  with  mankind ;  and  being  con 
fined  to  stratagem,  and  soft  still  methods,  such 
as  persuasion,  allurement,  feeding  the  appetite, 
prompting,  and  then  gratifying  corrupt  desires, 
and  the  like ;  he  finds  it  for  his  purpose  not  to 
appear  in  person,  except,  very  rarely,  and  then  in 
disguise  ;  but  to  act  all  the  rest  in  the  dark,  un 
der  the  vizor  of  art  and  craft,  making  use  of  per 
sons  and  methods  concealed,  or  at  least  not  fully 
understood  or  discovered. 

As  to  the  persons  whom  he  employs,  I  have 
taken  some  pains,  you  see,  to  discover  some  of 
them  ;  but  the  methods  he  uses  with  them,  either 
to  inform  or  instruct,  and  give  orders  to  them, 
or  to  converse  with  other  people  by  them,  these 
are  very  particular,  and  deserve  some  place  in 
our  memoirs,  particularly  as  they  may  serve  to 
remove  some  of  our  mistakes,  and  to  take  off 
some  of  the  frightful  ideas  we  are  apt  to  entertain 
in  prejudice  to  this  great  manager;  as  if  he  was 
no  more  to  be  matched  in  his  politics  than  he 
would  be  to  be  matched  in  his  power,  if  it  was  let 
loose  ;  which  is  so  much  a  mistake  that,  on  the 
contrary,  we  read  of  several  people  that  have 
abused  and  cheated  the  Devil,  a  thing  which  I 
cannot  say  is  very  honest  or  just,  notwithstand 
ing  the  old  Latin  proverb,  "  Fallere  faltentem  non 
estfraus" (which  men  construe,  or  rather  render, 
by  way  of  banter  upon  Satan),  it  is  no  sin  to 
cheat  the  Devil,  which  for  all  that,  upon  the 
whole,  I  deny,  and  allege  that,  let  the  Devil  act 
how  he  will  by  us,  we  ought  to  deal  fairly  by 


him. 

But  to  come  to  the  business  without  circum 
locutions  ;  I  am  to  inquire  how  Satan  issues  out 
his  orders,  gives  his  instructions,  and  fully  de 
livers  his  mind  to  his  emissaries,  of  whom  I  have 
mentioned  some  in  the  title  to  Chap.  IX.  In 
order  to  this,  you  must  form  an  idea  of  the  Devil 
sitting  in  great  state,  in  open  campaign,  with  all 
his  legions  about  him,  in  the  height  of  the  at 
mosphere  ;  or,  if  you  will,  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  above  it,  that  the  plan 
of  his  encampment  might  not  be  hurried  round  its 
own  axis,  with  the  earth's  diurnal  motion,  which 
might  be  some  disturbance  to  him. 

By  this  fixed  situation,  the  earth  performing 
its  rotation,  he  has  every  part  and  parcel  of  it 
brought  to  a  direct  opposition  to  him,  and  con 
sequently  to  his  view  once  in  twenty-four  hours  : 
the  last  time  I  was  there,  if  I  remember  right,  he 
had  this  quarter  of  the  world,  which  we  call 
Christendom,  just  under  his  eye ;  and  as  the 
motion  is  not  so  swift  but  that  his  piercing 
optics  can  take  a  strict  view  of  it  en  passant,  for 
the  circumference  of  it  being  but  twenty-one 


twenty-four  hours  performing,  he  has  something 
more  than  an  hour  to  view  every  thousand  miles, 
which,  to  his  supernatural  penetration,  is  not 
worth  naming. 

As  he  takes  thus  a  daily  view  of  all  the  circle, 
and  an  hourly  view  of  the  parts,  he  is  fully  master 
of  all  transactions,  at  least  such  as  are  done 
above-board  by  all  mankind ;  and  then  he  dis 
patches  his  emissaries  or  aid-de-camps  to  every 
part  with  his  orders  and  instructions  :  now  these 
emissaries,  you  are  to  understand,  are  not  the 
witches  and  diviners  whom  I  spoke  of  above,  for  I 
call  them  also  emissaries ;  but  they  are  all  devils 
or  (as  you  know  they  are  called)  devil's  angels ; 
and  these  may,  perhaps,  come  and  converse  per 
sonally  with  the  sub-emissaries  I  mentioned,  to 
be  ready  for  their  support  and  assistance  on  all 
occasions  of  business :  these  are  those  devils 
which  the  witches  are  said  to  raise ;  for  we  can 
hardly  suppose  the  master  devil  comes  himself,  at 
the  summons  of  every  ugly  old  woman. 

These  run  about  into  every  nook  and  corner, 
wherever  Satan's  business  calls  them,  and  are 
never  wanting  to  him  ;  but  are  the  most  diligent 
devils  imaginable  ;  like  the  Turkish  chaiux,  they 
no  sooner  receive  their  errand  but  they  execute 
it  with  the  utmost  alacrity  ;  and  as  tr  their  speed, 
it  may  be  truly  written  as  a  motto,  upon  the  head 
of  every  individual  devil, 

Non  indiget  calcaribus. 

These  are  those  who,  they  tell  us,  our  witches, 
sorcerers,  wizards,  and  such  sorts  of  folks  con 
verse  freely  with,  and  are  therefore  called  their 
Familiars;  and  as  they  tell  us,  come  to  them  in 
human  shapes,  talk  to  them  with  articulate  plain 
voices,  as  if  men,  and  that  yet  the  said  witches, 
&c.  know  them  to  be  devils. 

History  has  not  yet  enlightened  us  in  this  part 
of  useful  knowledge,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently, 
for  a  description  of  the  persons  or  habits  of  these 
sorts  of  appearances ;  as  what  shapes  they  take 
up,  what  language  they  speak,  and  what  parti 
cular  works  they  perform,  so  we  must  refer  it  to 
farther  inquiry ;  but  if  we  may  credit  history, 
we  are  told  many  famous  stories  of  these  appear 
ances;  for  example,  the  famous  mother  Lakland, 
who  was  burnt  for  a  witch  at  Ipswich,  anno  1646, 
confessed  at  the  time  of  her  execution,  or  a  little 
before  it,  that  she  had  frequent  conversation  with 
the  Devil  himself;  that  she  being  very  poor,  and 
withal  of  a  devilish  passionate,  cruel,  and  re 
vengeful  disposition  before,  used  to  wish  she  had 
it  in  her  power  to  do  such  and  such  mischievous 
things  to  some  that  she  hated  ;  and  that  the 
Devil  himself,  who,  it  seems,  knew  her  temper, 
came  to  her  one  night  as  she  lay  in  her  bed,  and 
was  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  speaking 
in  a  deep  hollow  voice,  told  her,  if  she  would 
serve  him  in  some  things  he  would  employ  her 
to  do,  she  should  have  her  will  of  all  her  enemies, 
and  should  want  for  nothing :  that  she  was  much 
afraid  at  first,  but  that  he,  soliciting  her  very 
often,  bade  her  not  be  afraid  of  him,  and  still 
urged  her  to  yield,  and,  as  she  says,  struck  his 
claw  into  her  hand,  and  though  it  did  not  hurt 
her,  made  it  bleed,  and  with  the  blood  wrote  the 
covenants,  that  is  to  say,  the  baigain  between 
them  :  being  asked  what  was  in  them,  and  whe- 
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ther  he  required  her  to  curse  or  deny  God  or 
Christ  ?  she  said  no. 

N.  B.  I  do  not  find  she  told  them  whether 
the  Devil  wrote  it  with  a  pen,  or  whether  on 
paper  or  parchment,  nor  whether  she  signed  it  or 
no,  but  it  seems  be  carried  it  away  with  him.  I 
suppose,  if  Satan's  register  were  examined,  it 
might  be  found  among  the  archives  of  Hell,  the 
rolls  of  his  acta  publica ;  and  when  his*  historic 
grapher  royal  publishes  them,  we  may  look  for  it 
among  them. 

Then  he  furnished  her  with  three  devils,  to 
wait  upon  her  (I  suppose),  for  she  confessed  they 
were  to  be  employed  in  her  service  ;  they  at 
tended  in  the  shapes  of  two  little  dogs  and  a 
mole :  the  first  she  bewitched  was  her  own  hus 
band,  by  which  he  lay  awhile  in  great  misery  and 
died ;  then  she  sent  to  one  Captain  Beat  and 
burnt  a  new  ship  of  his  just  built,  which  had 
never  been  at  sea  ;  these  and  many  other  horrid 
things  she  did  and  confessed,  and  having  been 
twenty  years  a  witch,  at  last  the  Devil  left  her, 
and  she  was  burnt  as  she  deserved. 

That  some  extraordinary  occasions  may  bring 
these  agents  of  the  Devil,  nay,  sometimes  the 
Devil  himself,  to  assume  human  shapes,  and  ap 
pear  to  other  people,  we  cannot  doubt ;  he  did 
thus  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour  as  a  tempter,  and 
some  think  he  did  so  to  Manasses  as  a  familiar, 
who  the  scripture  charges  with  sorcery,  and  hav 
ing  a  familiar  or  devil ;  fame  tells  us  that  St 
Dunstan  frequently  conversed  with  him,  and 
finally  took  him  by  the  nose;  and  so  of  others. 

But  in  these  modern  ages  of  the  world  he  finds 
it  much  more  to  his  purpose  to  work  under 
ground,  as  I  have  observed,  and  to  keep  upon  the 
reserve ;  so  that  we  have  no  authentic  accounts 
of  his  personal  appearance,  but  what  are  very 
ancient  or  very  remote  from  our  faith,  as  well  as 
our  inquiry. 

It  seems  to  be  a  question  that  would  bear  some 
debating,  whether  all  apparitions  are  not  devils 
or  from  the  Devil ;  but  there  being  so  many  of 
those  apparitions  which  we  call  spirits,  which 
really  assume  shapes  and  make  appearances  in 
the  world,  upon  such  accounts  as  we  know 
Satan  himself  scorns  to  be  employed  in,  that  I 
must  dismiss  the  question  in  favour  of  the  Devil ; 
assuring  them,  that  as  he  never  willingly  did  any 
good  in  his  life,  so  he  would  be  far  from  giving 
himself  the  trouble  of  setting  one  foot  into  the 
world  on  such  an  errand  ;  and  for  that  reason  we 
may  be  assured  those  certain  apparitions,  which 
we  are  told  came  to  detect  a  murder  in  Glouces 
tershire,  and  others  who  appeared  to  prevent  the 
ruining  an  orphan  for  want  of  finding  a  deed  that 
was  not  lost,  was  certainly  some  other  power 
equally  concerned,  and  not  the  Devil. 

On  the  other  hand,  neither  will  it  follow  that 
Satan  never  appears  in  human  shape ;  for  though 
every  apparition  may  not  be  the  Devil,  yet  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Devil  never  makes  an 
apparition :  all  I  shall  say  to  it  is,  as  I  have 
mentioned  before,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
Devil  finds  it  more  for  his  purpose  to  have  his 
interest  in  the  world  propagated  another  way  ; 
namely,  in  private,  and  his  personal  appearances 
are  reserved  for  things  only  of  extraordinary 
consequence,  and,  as  I  may  say,  of  evident! 
necessity,  where  his  honour  is  concerned,  and 


where  his  interest  could  be  carried  on  no  other 
way ;  not  forgetting  to  take  notice  that  this  is 
very  seldom. 

It  remains  to  inquire  what,  then,  those  things 
are  which  we  make  so  much  stir  about,  and 
which  are  called  apparitions,  or  spirits  assuming 
human  shapes,  and  showing  themselves  to  people 
on  particular  occasions?  whether  they  are  evil 
spirits  or  good  ?  and  though,  indeed,  this  is  out 
of  my  way  at  this  time,  and  does  not  relate  at  all 
to  the  Devil's  history,  yet  I  thought  it  not  amiss 
to  mention  it ;  (1),  because,  as  I  have  said,  I  do 
not  wholly  exclude  Satan  from  all  concern  in 
such  things;  and  (2),  because  I  shall  dismiss 
the  question  with  so  very  short  an  answer, 
n;imely,  that  we  may  determine  which  are  and 
which  are  not  the  Devil's,  by  the  errand  they 
come  upon  ;  every  one  to  his  own  business  ;  if  it 
comes  of  a  good  errand,  you  may  certainly  ac 
quit  the  Devil  of  it,  conclude  him  innocent,  and 
that  he  has  no  hand  in  it ;  if  it  comes  of  a  wicked 
and  devilish  errand,  you  may  even  take  him  up 
upon  suspicion,  it.  is  ten  to  one  but  you  find  him 
at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Next  to  apparitions,  we  find  mankind  dis 
turbed  by  abundance  of  little  odd  reserved  ways 
which  the  Devil  is  shrewdly  suspected  of  having 
a  hand  in,  such  as  dreams,  noises,  voices,  &c., 
smells  of  brimstone,  candles  burning  blue,  and 
the  like. 

As  to  dreams,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  Satan's 
prejudice  at  all  there ;  I  moke  no  question  but 
he  deals  very  much  in  that  kind  of  intelligence, 
and  why  should  he  not?  we  know  Heaven  itself 
formerly  conversed  very  often  with  the  greatest 
of  men,  by  the  same  method,  and  the  Devil  is 
known  to  mimic  the  methods,  as  well  as  the  ac 
tions  of  his  Maker ;  whether  Heaven  has  not 
quite  left  off  that  way  of  working,  we  are  not 
certain  ;  but  we  pretty  well  know  the  Devil  has 
not  left  it,  and  I  believe  some  instances  may  be 
iven  where  his  worship  has  been  really  seen  and 
talked  to  in  sleep,  as  much  as  if  the  person  had 
been  awake«with  his  eyes  open. 

These  are  to  be  distinguished,  too,  pretty  much 
by  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  subject ;  how 
often  have  men  committed  murder,  robbery,  and 
adultery  in  a  dream,  and  at  the  same  time,  except 
an  extraordinary  agitation  of  the  soul,  and  ex 
pressed  by  extraordinary  noises  in  the  sleep,  by 
violent  sweating  and  other  such  ways,  the  head 
has  never  been  removed  from  the  pillow,  or  the 
body  so  much  as  turned  in  the  bed. 

Whether  in  such  cases,  the  soul  with  all  the 
passions  and  affections  being  agitated,  and  giving 
their  full  assent  to  the  facts,  of  whatever  kind 
soever,  the  man  is  not  as  guilty  as  if  the  sins  so 
dreamed  of  his  committing,  had  been  actually 
committed  ?  though  it  be  no  doubt  to  me,  but 
that  it  is  so,  yet  as  it  is  foreign  to  the  present 
affair,  and  not  at  all  relating  to  the  Devil's  his 
tory,  I  leave  it  to  the  reverend  doctors  of  the 
church,  as  properly  belonging  to  them  to  decide. 

I  knew  a  person  who  the  Devil  so  haunted 
with  niiked  women,  fine  beautiful  ladies  in  bed 
with  him,  and  ladies  of  his  acquaintance  too, 
offering  their  favours  to  him,  and  all  in  hi*  sleep, 
so  that  he  seldom  slept  without  some  such  enter 
tainment  ;  the  particulars  arc  too  gross  for  my 
story,  but  he  gave  me  several  long  accounts  of 
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his  night's  amours,  and  being  a  man  of  a  virtuous 
life  and  good  morals,  it  was  the  greatest  surprise 
i  to  him  imaginable  ;  for  you  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  cunning  Devil  made  everything  be  acted 
to  the  life  with  him,  and  in  a  manner  the  most 
wicked ;  he  owned  with  grief  to  me,  that  the 
very  first  attack  the  Devil  made  upon  him  was 
with  a  very  beautiful  lady  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  he  had  been  really  something  freer  than 
ordinary  with  in.  their  common  conversation ; 
this  lady  he  brought  to  him  in  a  posture  for 
wickedness,  and  wrought  up  his  inclination  so 
high  in  his  sleep,  that  he,  as  he  thought,  actually 
went  about  to  debauch  her,  she  not  at  all  resist 
ing  ;  but  that  he  waked  in  the  very  moment,  to 
his  particular  satisfaction. 

He  was  greatly  concerned  at  this  part,  namely, 
that  he  really  gave  the  consent  of  his  will  to  the 
fact,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  not  as  guilty 
of  adultery  as  if  he  had  lain  with  her ;  indeed  he 
decided  the  question  against  himself  so  forcibly, 
that  I,  who  was  of  the  same  opinion  before,  had 
nothing  to  say  against  it ;  however,  I  confirmed 
him  in  it  by  asking  him  these  questions  : — 

1.  Whether  he  did  not  think  the  Devil  had  the 
chief  hand  in  such  a  dream  ?     He  answered,  it 
could   certainly  be  nobody  else,  it  must  be  the 
Devil. 

2.  I  then  asked  him  what  reason  the  Devil 
could  have  for  it,  if  his  consent  to  the  fact  in 
sleep  had  not  been  criminal  ?     "  That's  true,  in 
deed,"  says  he,  "  I  am  answered."    But  then  he 
asked  another  question,  which,  I  confess,  is  not 
so  easily  answered,  namely,  how  he  should  pre 
vent  being  served  so  again  ? 

Nor  could  all  my  divinity  or  his  own  keep  the 
Devil  from  attacking  him  again ;  on  the  other 
hand,  as  I  have  said,  he  worried  him  to  that  de 
gree  that  he  injured  his  health,  bringing  naked 
women  to  him,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  ano- 
ther,  sometimes  in  one  posture  of  lewdness,  some 
times  in  another,  sometimes  into  his  very  arms, 
sometimes  with  such  additions  as  I  am  not  merry 
enough,  and  sometimes  such  as  I  am  not  wicked 
enough,  to  put  into  your  heads ;  the  man,  indeed, 
could  not  help  it,  and  so  the  Devil  was  more 
faulty  than  he ;  but,  as  I  hinted  to  him,  he  might 
bring  his  mind  to  such  a  stated  habit  of  virtue, 
as  to  prevent  its  assenting  to  any  wicked  motion, 
even  in  sleep,  and  that  would  be  the  way  to  put 
an  end  to  the  attempt  •  and  this  advice  he  re 
lished  very  well,  and  practised,  I  believe,  with 
success. 

By  this  same  method  the  same  Devil  injects 
poweiful  incentives  to  other  crimes,  provokes 
avarice,  by  laying  a  great  quantity  of  gold  in 
your  view,  and  nobody  present,  giving  you  an 
opportunity  to  steal  it,  or  some  of  it;  at  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  knowing  your  circumstances  to  be 
such  as  that,  you  are  at  that  time  in  a  great  want 
of  the  money. 

I  knew  another,  who,  being  a  tradesman  and 
in  great  distress  for  money  in  his  business, 
dreamed  that  he  was  walking  all  alone  in  a  great 
wood,  and  that  he  met  a  little  child  with  a  bag 
of  gold  in  its  hand,  and  a  fine  necklace  of  dia 
monds  on  its  neck;  upon  the  sight,  his  wants 
presently  dictated  to  him  to  rob  the  child  ;  the 
little  innocent  creature  (just  so  he  dreamed)  not 
being  able  to  resist,  or  to  tell  who  it  was,  accord 


ingly  he  consented  to  take  the  money  from  the 
child,  and  then  to  take  the  diamond  necklace 
from  it  too,  and  did  so. 

But  the  Devil  (a  full  testimony,  as  I  told  him, 
that  it  was  the  Devil),  not  contented  with  that, 
hinted  to  him  that  perhaps  the  child  might, 
some  time  or  other,  know  him,  and  single  him 
out,  by  crying  or  pointing,  or  some  such  thing, 
especially  if  he  was  suspected  and  showed  to  it, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  kill 
the  child,  prompting  him  to  kill  it  for  his  own 
safety,  and  that  he  need  do  no  more  but  twist 
the  neck  of  it  a  little,  or  crush  it  with  his  knee ; 
he  told  me  he  stood  debating  with  himself  whe 
ther  he  should  do  so  or  not,  but  that  in  that 
instant  his  heart  struck  him  with  the  word  mur 
der,  and  he  entertained  a  horror  of  it,  refused  to 
do  it,  and  immediately  waked. 

He  told  me  that,  when  he  waked,  he  found 
himself  in  so  violent  a  sweat  as  he  never  had 
known  the  like;  that  his  pulse  beat  with  that 
heat  and  rage,  that  it  was  like  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart  to  him,  and  that  the  agitation  of  his 
spirits  was  such,  that  he  was  not  fully  composed 
for  some  hours ;  though  the  satisfaction  and  joy 
that  attended  him,  when  he  found  it  was  but  a 
dream,  assisted  much  to  return  his  spirits  to  their 
due  temperament. 

It  is  neither  my  business  nor  inclination  to  turn 
divine  here,  nor  is  the  age  I  write  to  sufficiently 
grave  to  relish  a  sermon,  if  I  was  disposed  to 
preach,  though  they  must  allow  the  subject  would 
very  well  bear  it ;  but  I  shall  only  ask  them,  if 
they  think  this  is  not  the  Devil,  what  they  think 
it  is  ?  If  they  believe  it  is  the  Devil,  they  will 
act  accordingly,  I  hope,  or  let  it  alone,  as  Satan 
and  they  can  agree  about  it. 

I  should  not  oblige  the  Devil  over  much, 
whatever  I  might  do  to  those  that  read  it,  if  I 
should  enter  here  upon  a  debate  of  interests, 
viz.,  to  inquire  whether  the  Devil  has  not  a  vast 
advantage  over  mankind  this  way,  and  whether 
it  is  not  much  his  interest  to  preserve  it ;  and  if 
I  prove  the  affirmative,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  in 
quire  whose  interest  it  is  to  disappoint  and  sup 
plant  him. 

In  short,  I  take  dreams  to  be  the  second-best 
of  the  advantages  the  Devil  has  over  mankind ; 
the  first,  I  suppose,  you  all  know,  viz.,  the 
treachery  of  the  garrison  within  ;  by  dreams  he 
may  be  said  to  get  into  the  inside  of  us  without 
opposition ;  here  he  opens  and  locks  without  a 
key,  and  like  an  enemy  laying  siege  to  a  fortified 
city,  reason  and  nature,  the  governor  of  the  city, 
keep  him  out  by  day,  and  keep  the  garrison 
true  to  their  duty ;  but  in  the  dark  he  gets  in 
and  parleys  with  the  garrison  (the  affections  and 
passions),  debauches  their  loyalty,  stirring  them 
up  to  disloyalty  and  rebellion,  so  they  betray  their 
trust,  revolt,  mutiny,  and  go  over  to  the  besieger. 

Thus  he  manages  his  interest,  I  say,  and  insi 
nuates  himself  into  the  inside  of  us,  without  our 
consent,  nay,  without  our  knowledge ;  for  what 
ever  speculation  may  do,  it  is  evident  demon 
stration  does  not  assist  us  to  discover  which  way 
he  gets  access  to  the  soul,  while  the  organ  tied 
up,  and  dozed  with  sleep,  has  locked  it  up  from 
action  ;  that  it  is  so  is  clear,  but  how  he  does  it 
is  a  secret  which  I  do  not  find  the  ancients  or 
moderns  have  yet  made  a  discovery  of. 
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That  devil  of  a  creature,  mother  Laklund, 
whose  story  I  mentioned  above,  acknowledged 
that  the  first  time  the  Devi]  attempted  to  draw 
her  in  to  be  a  witch  was  in  a  dream,  and  even 
when  she  consented,  she  said,  she  was  between 
sleeping  and  waking  ;  that  is,  she  did  not  know 
whether  she  was  awake  or  asleep,  and  the  cun 
ning  Devi),  it  seems,  was  satisfied  with  her  assent 
given  so,  when  she  was  asleep,  or  neither  asleep 
nor  awake,  so  taking  the  advantage  of  her  inca 
pacity  to  act  rationally. 

The  stories  of  her  bewitching  several  people, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  died,  are  so  formi 
dable  and  extravagant,  that  I  care  not  to  put  any 
one's  faith  to  the  stretch  about  them,  though 
published  by  authority,  and  testified  by  abundance 
of  witnesses;  but  this  is  recorded  in  particular, 
and  to  my  purpose,  whether  from  her  own 
mouth  or  not,  I  do  not  sny,  namely,  the  descrip 
tion  of  a  witch,  and  the  difference  between 
witches  and  those  other  of  Satan's  acquaintance 
who  act  in  his  name. 

1.  They  have  consulted  and  covenanted  with 
a  spirit  or  devil. 

2.  They  have  a  deputy  devil,  sometimes  seve 
ral,  to  serve  and  assist  them, 

3.  These  they  employ  as  they  please,  call  them 
by   name,   and    command   their  appearance   in 
whatever  shape  they  think  fit. 

4.  They  send  them  abroad  to  or  into  the  per 
sons  whom  they  design  to  bewitch,  whom  they 
always  torment,   and  often  murder,  as  mother 
Lakland  did  several. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  several  devils 
that  appear,  it  relates  to  the  office  of  the  persons 
who  employ  them ;  as  conjurers,  who  seem  to 
command  the  particular  devil  that  waits  upon 
them  with  more  authority,  and  raise  them  and 
lay  them  at  pleasure,  drawing  circles,  casting 
figures,  ond  the  like  ;  but  the  witch,  in  a  more 
familiar  manner,  whispers  with  the  Devil,  keeps 
the  Devil  in  a  bag  or  a  sack,  sometimes  in  her 
pocket,  and  like  Mr  Faux,  shows  tricks  with  him. 

But  all  these  kinds  deal  much  in  dreams,  talk 
with  the  Devil  in  their  sleep,  and  make  other 
people  talk  with  him  in  their  sleep  too  ;  and  it  is 
on  this  occasion  I  mention  it  here  ;  in  short,  the 
Devil  may  well  take  this  opportunity  with  man 
kind,  for  not  half  the  world  that  came  into  his 
measures  would  comply,  if  they  were  awake ;  but 
of  that  hereafter. 

And  yet  his  thus  insinuating  himself  by  dream 
does  not  seem  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  answer 
the  Devil's  end,  and  to  carry  on  his  business  ; 
and  therefore  we  must  be  forced  to  allow  him  a 
kind  of  actual  possession,  in  particular  cases,  and 
that  in  th«  souls  of  some  people,  by  different 
methods  from  others ;  Luther  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Devil  gets  a  familiarity  with  some  souls 
just  at,  or  rather  before,  their  being  embodied; 
as  to  the  manner  and  method  how  he  gets  in, 
that  is  another  question,  and  may  be  spoken  of 
by  itself;  besides,  why  may  not  he,  that  at 
Satan's  request  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine, 
said  "go,"  give  the  same  commission  to  possess  a 
sort  of  creatures  so  many  degrees  below  the  dig 
nity  of  the  Gaderenian  swine,  and  open  the  door 
too  ?  but  as  for  that,  when  our  Lord  said  "  go," 
the  Devil  never  inquired  which  way  he  should 
get  in. 


When  then  I  see  nations,  or  indeed  herds  oi 
nations  get  on  fire  of  Hell,  and  as  I  may  say, 
enflamed  by  the  Devil ;  when  I  see  towns, 
parties,  factions,  and  rabbles  of  people  visibly 
possessed;  it  is  enough  to  me  that  the  great 
master  of  the  devils  has  said  to  him,  "go;" 
there  is  no  need  to  inquire  which  way  he  finds 
open,  or  at  what  postern  gate  he  gets  in  ;  as  to 
his  appearing,  it  is  plain  he  often  gets  in  without 
appearing,  and  therefore  the  question  about  his 
appearing  still  remains  a  doubt,  and  is  not  very 
easy  to  be  resolved. 

In  the  scripture  we  have  some  light  into  it, 
and  that  is  all  the  help  I  find  from  antiquity,  and 
it  goes  a  great  way  to  solve  the  phenomena  of 
Satan's  appearing ;  what  I  mean  by  the  scripture 
giving  some  light  to  it  is  this  ;  it  is  said  in 
several  places,  and  of  several  persons,  God  came 
to  them  in  a  dream.  Gen.  xx,  3,  "  God  came  to 
Abimelech  in  a  dream  by  night."  Gen.  xxxi,  24, 
"  And  God  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian  in  a 
dream."  Matt,  ii,  13,  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  Joseph  in  a  dream."  Short  com 
ments  are  sufficient  to  plain  texts,  applying  this 
to  my  friend  when  he  wanted  to  be  satisfied 
about  the  how,  relating  to  his  dream,  namely, 
how  he  should  come  to  dream  such  wicked 
things  ?  I  told  him,  in  short,  the  case  was  plain, 
the  Devil  came  to  him  in  a  dream  by  night. 
How  and  in  what  manner  he  formed  the  wicked 
representations,  and  spread  debauched  appear 
ances  before  his  fancy,  by  real  whispers  and 
voice,  according  to  Milton,  or  by  what  other 
methods,  the  learned  are  not  arrived  to  any 
certainty  about  it. 

This  leads  me  necessarily  to  inquire  whether 
the  Devil  or  some  of  his  agents  arc  not  always  in 
our  company,  whether  they  make  any  visible  ap 
pearances  or  no  ?  for  my  part,  I  make  no  ques 
tion  of  it,  how  else  could  he  come  at  the  know 
ledge  of  what  we  do  ;  for  as  I  can  allow  him  no 
prescience  at  all,  as  for  many  reasons  I  have 
observed  already,  he  must  be  able  to  see  and 
know  us,  and  what  we  are  about  when  we  know 
nothing  of  him,  or  else  he  could  know  nothing  of 
us  or  our  affairs,  which  yet  we  rind  otherwise  ; 
and  this  gives  him  infinite  advantage  to  intluence 
our  actions,  to  judge  of  our  inclinations,  and  to 
bring  our  passions  to  clash  with  our  reason,  as 
they  often  do,  and  get  the  better  of  it  too. 

All  this  he  obtains  by  his  being  able  to  walk 
about  invisible,  and  see  when  he  is  not  seen,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  already  ;  hence  that  most 
wise  and  solid  suggestion,  th.it  when  the  candles 
burn  blue  the  Devil  is  in  the  room,  which  great 
secret  in  nature,  that  you  may  more  fully  be 
convinced  of  its  imaginary  reality,  I  must  tell 
you  the  following  story  which  I  saw  in  a  letter 
directed  to  a  particular  friend,  take  it  word  for 
word  as  in  tho  letter;  because  I  do  not  make 
myself  accountable  for  th'1  f'.iris,  but  take  them 
ad  referendum. 

'•  SIR. — We  had  one  day,  vry  early  in  the 
morning  and  for  the  most  p.irt  of  the  day,  a  great 
deal  of  rain  with  a  high  wind,  and  the  clouds  very 
thick  and  dark  all  day. 

"  In  the  evening  the  cloudy  thick  weather  con 
tinued,  though  not  the  rain,  when,  being  at  a 
frirnd'j  house,  in lane,  London,  and  seve 
ral  ladies  and  some  gentlemen  in  the  room, 
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besides  two  or  three  servants  (for  we  had  been 
eating)  the  following  interlude  happened  for  our 
entertainment :  when  the  cloth  was  taken  away, 
two  large  candles  were  brought  upon  the  table 
and  placed  there  with  some  bottles  and  glasses 
for  the  gentlemen,  who,  it  seems,  were  intending 
to  drink  and  be  very  merry ;  two  large  wax- 
candles  were  also  set  on  another  table,  the  ladies 
being  going  to  cards,  also  there  were  two  large 
candles  in  sconces  over  or  near  the  chimney,  and 
one  more  in  a  looking-glass  sconce,  on  a  pier  by 
the  window. 

"  With  all  this  apparatus  the  company,  sep 
arating,  sat  down,  the  gentlemen  at  their  table, 
and  the  ladies  at  theirs,  to  play  as  above ;  when, 
after  some  time,  the  gentleman  of  the  house  said 
hastily  to  a  servant,  '  What  a  p ails  the  can 
dles  ?'  and  turning  to  the  servant,  raps  out  an 
oath  or  two,  and  bids  him  snuff  the  candles,  for 
they  burnt  as  if  the  Devil  was  in  the  room. 

""  The  fellow  going  to  snuff  one  of  the  candles, 
snuffs  it  out,  at  which  his  master  being  in  a 
passion,  the  fellow  lights  it  again  immediately  at 
the  other  candle,  and  then  being  in  a  little  hurry, 
going  to  snuff  the  other  candle,  snuffed  that  out 
too. 

"  The  first  candle  that  was  re-lighted  (as  is 
usual  in  such  cases)  burned  dim  and  dull  for  a 
good  while,  and  the  other  being  out,  the  room 
was  much  darker  than  before,  and  a  wench  that 
stood  by  the  ladies'  table,  bawls  out  to  her  mis 
tress,  « Law,  madam !  the  candles  burn  blue  ;'  an 
old  lady  that  sat  by  says,  •  Ay,  Betty  !  so  they 
do ;'  upon  this  one  of  the  ladies  starts  up, 
'  Mercy  upon  us,'  says  she,  '  what  is  the  mat 
ter?  '  In  this  unlucky  moment  another  servant, 
without  orders,  went  to  the  great  pier  sconce, 
and  because,  as  he  thought,  he  would  be 
sure  to  snuff  the  candle  well,  he  offers  to 
take  it  down,  but  very  unhappily,  I  say,  the 
hook  came  out,  and  downfalls  the  sconce,  candle 
and  all,  and  the  looking-glass  broke  all  to  pieces, 
with  a  horrible  noise ;  however,  the  candle  fall 
ing  out  of  the  sconce  did  not  go  out,  but  lay  on 
the  floor  burning  dully,  and  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  all  on  one  side.  Betty  cries  out  again,  'Law, 
madam,  that  candle  burns  blue  too ;'  the  very 
moment  she  said  this  the  footman  that  had 
thrown  down  the  sconce  says  to  his  fellow  ser 
vant  that  came  to  his  assistance,  '  I  think  the 
Devil  is  in  the  candles  to-night,'  and  away  he 
ran  out  of  the  room,  for  fear  of  his  master. 

"  The  old  lady,  who,  upon  the  maid  Betty's 
notion  of  the  candles  burning  blue,  had  her  head 
just  full  of  that  old  chimney-corner  story,  the 
candles  burn  blue  when  the  spirits  are  in  the 
room,  heard  the  footman  say  the  word  Devil,  but 
heard  nothing  else  of  what  he  said;  upon  this  she 
rises  up  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  cries  out  that 
the  footman  said  '  the  Devil  was  in  the  room ;' 
as  she  was,  indeed)  frightened  out  of  her  wits, 
she  frightened  the  ladies  most  terribly,  and  they 
all  starting  up  together,  down  goes  the  card 
table,  and  put  the  wax-candles  out. 

"Mrs  Betty,  that  had  frightened  them  all, 
runs  to  the  sconce  next  the  chimney,  but  that 
having  a  long  snuff,  she  cried  out  it  burnt  blue 
too,  and  she  durst  not  touch  it ;  in  short,  though 
there  were  three  candles  left  still  burning  in  the 
room,  yet  the  ladies  were  all  so  frightened,  that 


they  and  the  maids  too  ran  out  of  the  parlour 
screaming  like  mad  folks.  The  master  in  a  rage 
kicked  his  first  man  out  of  the  room,  and  the 
second  man  was  run  out  to  avoid,  as  I  said  be 
fore,  the  like,  so  that  no  servant  was  to  be  had, 
but  all  was  in  confusion. 

'•  The  two  other  gentlemen,  who  were  sitting 
at  the  first  table,  kept  their  seats  composed  and 
easy  enough,  only  conc«rned  to  see  all  the  house 
in  such  a  fright ;  it  was  true,  they  said,  the  can 
dles  burnt  dim  and  very  oddly,  but  they  could  not 
perceive  they  burnt  blue,  except  one  of  those 
over  the  chimney,  and  that  on  the  table,  which 
was  re-lighted  after  the  fellow  had  snuffed  it  out. 

"  However,  the  maid,  the  old  lady,  and  the 
footman  who  pulled  down  the  sconce,  all  insist 
that  the  candles  burnt  blue,  and  all  pretend  that 
the  Devil  was  certainly  in  the  room,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  it;"  and  they  now  came  to  me  with 
the  story,  to  desire  my  opinion  of  it. 

This  put  me  upon  inquiry  into  the  notion  of 
candles  burning  blue  when  spirits  are  in  a  room, 
which  upon  all  the  search  into  things,  that  I  am 
able  to  make,  amounts  to  no  more  than  this; 
that  upon  any  extraordinary  emission  of  sul 
phurous  or  of  nitrous  particles,  either  in  a  close 
room,  or  in  any  not  very  open  place,  if  the  quan 
tity  be  great,  a  candle  or  lamp,  or  any  such  little 
blaze  of  fire  will  seem  to  be,  or  to  burn,  blue  ; 
and  if,  then,  they  can  prove  that  .-.ny  such  effluvia 
attends  or  is  emitted  from  a  spirit,  then  when 
Satan  is  at  hand  it  may  be  so. 

But  then  it  is  begging  the  question  grossly, 
because  no  man  can  assure  us  that  the  Devil  has 
any  sulphurous  particles  about  him. 

It  is  true  that  candles  burn  thus  in  mines 
and  vaults  and  damp  places  ;  and  it  is  as  true  that 
they  will  do  so  upon  occasion  of  very  damp, 
stormy  and  moist  air,  when  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  vapours  are  supposed  to  be  dispersed 
abroad,  as  was  the  case  when  this  happened ; 
and  if  there  was  anything  of  that  in  it  on  that 
Monday  night,  the  candles  might,  perhaps,  burn 
blue  upon  that  occasion :  but  that  the  Devil  was 
abroad  upon  any  extraordinary  business  that 
night,  that  I  cannot  grant,  unless  I  have  some 
better  testimony  than  the  old  lady  that  heard  the 
Footman's  outcry  but  by  halves,  or  than  Mrs 
Betty,  who  first  fancied  the  candles  burnt  blue ; 
so  I  must  suspend  my  judgment  till  I  hear 
farther. 

This  story,  however,  may  solve  a  great  many 
of  those  things  which  pass  for  apparitions  in  the 
world,  and  which  are  laid  to  the  Devil's  charge, 
though  he  really  may  know  nothing  of  the  mat 
ter;  and  this  would  bring  me  to  defend  Satan  in 
many  things,  wherein  he  may  truly  be  said  to 
suffer  wrongfully  ;  and  if  I  thought  it  would 
oblige  him,  I  might  say  something  to  his  advan 
tage  this  way ;  however,  I  will  venture  a  word  or 
two  for  an  injured  Devil,  take  it  as  you  will. 

First,  it  is  certain,  that  as  this  invisibility  of 
the  Devil  is  very  much  to  our  prejudice,  so  the 
doctrine  of  his  visibility  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
trim  as  we  make  use  of  it. 

By  his  invisibility  he  is  certainly  vested  with 
infinite  advantages  against  us;  while  he  can  be 
present  with  us,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  he  informs  himself  of  all  our  measures, 
and  arms  himself  in  the  best  and  most  suitable 
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manner  to  injure  and  assault  us,  as  he  can  coun 
teract  all  our  secret  concerted  designs,  disappoint 
bll  our  scheme-,  and  except  when  Heaven  ap 
parently  concerns  itself  to  overrule  him,  can 
defeat  all  our  enterprises,  break  all  our  measures, 
and  do  us  mischief  in  almost  every  part  of  our 
life,  and  all  this,  because  we  arc  not  privy  to  all 
his  motions,  as  he  is  to  ours. 

But  now  for  his  visibility  and  his  real  appear- 
ance  in  the  world,  and  particularly  among  his 
disciples  and  emissaries,  such  as  witches  and 
wizards,  demonaists,  and  the  like :  here,  I  think, 
Satan  has  a  great  deal  of  loss,  suffers  manifest 
injury,  and  has  great  injustice  done  him ;  and 
that  therefore  I  ought  to  clear  this  matter  up  a 
little,  if  it  be  possible,  to  do  justice  to  Satan,  and 
set  matters  right  in  the  world  about  him,  accord 
ing  to  that  useful  old  maxim  of  setting  the  saddle 
upon  the  right  horse,  or  giving  the  Devil  his 
due. 

First,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  not  to  believe 
every  idle  head,  who  pretends  even  to  converse 
face  to  face  with  the  Devil,  and  who  tell  us 
they  have  thus  seen  him,  and  been  acquainted 
with  him  every  day :  many  of  these  pretenders 
are  manifest  cheats ;  and,  however,  they  would 
have  the  honour  of  a  private  interest  in  him,  and 
boast  how  they  have  him  at  their  beck,  can  call 
him  this  way,  and  send  him  that,  as  they  please, 
raise  him  and  lay  him  when  and  how,  and  as 
often  as  they  find  for  their  purpose ;  I  say,  what 
ever  boasts  they  make  of  this  kind,  they  really 
have  nothing  of  truth  in  them. 

Now  the  injuries  and  injustice  done  to  the 
Devil,  in  these  cases,  are  manifest ;  namely,  that 
they  entitle  the  Devil  to  all  the  mischief  they  are 
pleased  to  do  in  the  world ;  and  if  they  commit  a 
murder  or  a  robbery,  fire  a  house,  or  do  any  act 
of  violence  in  the  world,  they  presently  are  said 
to  do  it  by  the  agency  of  the  Devil,  and  the 
Devil  helps  them ;  so  Satan  bears  the  reproach, 
and  they  have  all  the  guilt ;  this  is,  first,  a  grand 
cheat  upon  the  world,  and,  second,  a  notorious 
slander  upon  the  Devil ;  and  it  would  be  a  pub 
lic  benefit  to  mankind,  to  have  such  would-be- 
devils  as  these  turned  inside  out,  that  we  might 
know  when  the  Devil  was  really  at  work  among 
us,  and  when  not ;  what  mischiefs  were  of  his 
doing,  and  which  were  not ;  and  that  these  fel 
lows  might  not  slip  their  necks  out  of  the  halter, 
by  continually  laying  the  blame  of  their  wicked 
ness  upon  the  Devil. 

Not  that  the  Devil  is  not  very  willing  to  have 
his  hand  in  any  mischief,  or  in  all  the  mischief 
that  is  done  in  the  world ;  but  there  are  some 
low-prized  rogueries  that  are  too  little  for  him, 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  operation,  and  which  it 
is  really  a  scandal  to  the  Devil  to  charge  upon 
him.  I  remember  the  Devil  had  such  a  cheat 
put  upon  him  in  East  Smithfield  once,  where  a 
person  pretended  to  converse  with  the  Devil  face 
to  face,  and  that  in  open  day  too,  and  to  cause 
him  to  tell  fortunes,  foretel  good  and  evil,  &c., 
discover  stolen  goods,  tell  where  they  were  who 
stole  them,  and  how  to  find  them  again,  nay,  and 
even  to  find  out  the  thieves ;  but  Satan  was 
rea'.ly  slandered  in  the  case,  the  fellow  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  Devil  than  other  people,  and 
perhaps  not  so  much  neither.  This  was  one  of 
those  they  called  cunning  men,  or  at  least  he 


endeavoured  to  pass  for  such  a  one,  but  it  was  all 
a  cheat. 

Besides,  what  had  the  Devil  to  do  to  detect 
thieves,  and  restore  stolen  goods?  Thieving  and 
robbing,  trick  and  cheat,  arc  part  of  the  craft  of 
his  agency,  and  of  the  employments  which  it  is 
his  business  to  encourage  ;  they  greatly  mistake 
him,  who  think  he  will  assist  anybody  in  sup 
pressing  and  detecting  such  laudable  arts  and 
such  diligent  servants. 

I  will  not  say  but  the  Devil,  to  draw  these 
people  we  call  cunning  men  into  a  snare,  and  to 
push  on  his  farther  design.",  may  encourage  them 
privately,  and  in  a  manner  that  they  themselves 
know  nothing  of,  to  make  use  of  his  name,  and 
abuse  the  world  about  him,  till  at  last  they  may 
really  believe  they  do  deal  with  the  Devil,  when 
indeed  it  is  only  he  deals  with  them,  and  they 
know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

In  other  cases  he  may  encourage  them  in  these 
little  frauds  and  cheats,  and  give  them  leave,  as 
above,  to  make  use  of  his  name  to  bring  them 
afterwards,  and  by  degrees  to  have  a  real  acquaint 
ance  with  him ;  so  bringing  the  jest  of  their 
trade  into  earnest,  till  at  length  prompting  them  to 
commit  some  great  villany,  he  secures  them  to  be 
his  own,  by  their  very  fear  of  his  leaving  them  to 
be  exposed  to  the  world  ;  thus  he  puts  u  Jona 
than  Wild  upon  them,  and  makes  them  be  the 
very  wretches  they  only  pretended  to  be  before  : 
so  old  Parsons  of  Clithero,  as  fame  tells,  was 
twenty-five  years  a  cunning-man,  and  twenty- 
two  years  a  witch  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  he  was  only  pretending  to  deal  with 
the  Devil,  when  Satan  and  he  had  no  manner  of 
acquaintance,  and  he  only  put  his  legerdemain 
upon  the  people  in  the  Devil's  name,  without 
his  leave ;  but  at  length  the  Devil's  patience 
being  tired  quite  out,  he  told  the  old  counterfeit 
that,  in  short,  he  had  been  his  stalking  horse  long 
enough,  and  that  now,  if  he  thought  fit  to  enter 
himself,  and  take  a  commission,  well  and  good ; 
and  he  should  have  a  lease  to  carry  on  his  trade 
for  so  many  years  more,  to  his  heart's  content ; 
but  if  not,  he  would  expose  his  knavery  to  the 
world,  for  that  he  should  take  away  his  people's 
trade  no  longer ;  but  that  he  (Satan)  would  set 
up  another  in  his  room,  that  should  make  a  mere 
fool  of  him,  and  carry  away  all  his  customers. 

Upon  this  the  old  man  considered  of  it,  took 
the  Devil's  counsel,  and  listed  in  his  pay ;  so  he, 
who  had  played  his  pranks  twenty- five  years  as  a 
conjurer  when  he  was  no  conjurer,  was  then 
forced  really  to  deal  with  the  Devil,  for  fear  the 
people  should  know  he  did  not :  till  now  he  had, 
nmhn  dexter,  cheated  the  Devil  on  one  hand,  and 
the  people  on  the  other ;  but  the  Devil  gained 
his  point  at  last,  and  so  he  was  a  real  wizard 
ever  after. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  the  Devil  is  in 
jured  neither,  for  we  have  often  found  people 
pretend  upon  him  in  other  cases,  and  of  nearer 
concern  to  him  a  great  deal,  and  in  articles  more 
weighty,  as  in  particular,  in  the  great  business  of 
possession  ;  it  is  true  this  point  is  not  thoroughly 
understood  among  men,  neither  has  the  Devil 
thought  fit  to  give  us  those  illuminations  about 
it,  as  I  believe  he  might  do;  particularly  that 
great  and  important  article  is  not,  for  aught  I 
can  sec,  rightly  explained ;  namely,  whether  j 
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there  arc  not  two  several  kinds  of  possession,  viz., 
some  wherein  the  Devil  possesses  us,  and  some  in 
which  we  really  possess  the  Devil ;  the  nicety  ol 
which  I  doubt  this  age,  with  all  its  penetration, 
is  not  qualified  to  explain,  and  a  dissertation  upon 
it  being  too  long  for  this  work,  especially  so  near 
its  conclusion,  I  am  obliged  to  omit,  as  I  am  also 
all  the  practical  discourses  upon  the  usefulness 
and  advantages  of  real  possession,  whether  con 
sidered  one  way  or  other  to  mankind,  all  which  ] 
must  leave  to  hereafter. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  point  in  hand,  and  to 
consider  the  injustice  done  to  the  Devil,  in  the 
various  turns  and  tricks  which  men  put  upon  him 
very  often  in  this  one  article,  namely,  pretending 
to  possession,  and  to  have  the  Devil  in  them, 
when  really  it  is  not  so  ;  certainly  the  Devil 
must  take  it  very  ill,  to  have  all  their  demented, 
lunatic  tricks  charged  upon  him ;  some  of  which, 
nay,  most  of  which  are  so  gross,  so  simple,  so 
empty,  and  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  the 
Devil  must  be  ashamed  to  see  such  things  pass 
in  his  name,  or  that  the  world  should  think  he 
was  concerned  in  them. 

It  is  true,  that  possession  being  one  of  the 
principal  pieces  of  the  Devil's  artifice  in  his 
managing  mankind,  and  in  which,  with  the  most 
exquisite  skill,  he  plays  the  devil  among  us,  he 
has  the  more  reason  to  be  affronted  when  he 
finds  himself  invaded  in  this  part,  and  angry  that 
anybody  should  pretend  to  possess,  or  be  pos 
sessed  without  his  leave,  and  this  may  be  the 
reason,  for  aught  we  know,  why  so  many  blunders 
have  been  made,  when  people  have  pretended  to 
it  without  him,  and  he  has  thought  fit  not  to 
own  them  in  it ;  of  which  we  have  many  ex 
amples  in  history,  as  in  Simon  Magus,  the  Devil 
of  London,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  and  several 
others,  whose  history  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
enlarge  upon. 

In  short,  possessions,  as  I  have  said,  are  nice 
things,  as  it  is  not  so  easy  to  mimic  the  Devil  in 
that  part  as  it  may  be  in  some  other  ;  designing 
men  have  attempted  it  often,  but  their  manner 
has  been  easily  distinguished,  even  without  the 
Devil's  assistance. 

Thus  the  people  of  Salem  in  New  England 
pretended  to  be  bewitched,  and  that  a  black  man 
tormented  them  by  the  instigation  of  such  and 
such,  whom  they  resolved  to  bring  to  the  gal 
lows  :  this  black  man  they  would  have  be  the 
Devil,  employed  by  the  person  who  they  accused 
for  a  witch :  thus  making  the  Devil  a  page  or  a 
footman  to  the  wizard,  to  go  and  torment  who 
ever  the  said  wizard  commanded,  till  the  Devil 
himself  was  so  weary  of  the  foolish  part,  that  he 
left  them  to  go  on  their  own.  way,  and  at  last 
they  over-acted  the  murdering  part  so  far,  that 
when  they  confessed  themselves  to  be  witches, 
and  possessed,  and  that  they  had  correspondence 
with  the  Devil,  Satan  not  appearing  to  vouch  for 
them,  no  jury  would  condemn  them  upon  their 
own  evidence,  and  they  could  not  get  themselves 
hanged,  whatever  pains  they  took  to  bring  it  to 
pass. 

Thus  you  see  the  Devil  may  be  wronged,  and 
falsely  accused  in  many  particulars,  and  often  has 
been  so  ;  there  are  likewise  some  other  sorts  of 
counterfeit  devils  in  the  world,  such  as  gipsies, 
fortune-tellers,  foretellers  of  good  and  bad  luck, 


sellers  of  winds,  raisers  of  storms,  and  many  more, 
some  practised  among  us,  some  in  foreign  parts, 
too  many  almost  to  reckon  up  ;  nay,  I  almost 
doubt  whether  the  Devil  himself  knows  all  the 
sorts  of  them  ;  for  it  is  evident  he  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  I  mean  not  in  the  way 
of  their  craft. 

These  1  take  to  be  interlopers,  or  with  the 
Guinea  merchant's  leave,  separate  traders,  and 
who  act  under  the  screen  and  protection  of 
Satan's  power,  but  without  his  licence  or  autho 
rity  ;  no  doubt  these  carry  away  a  great  deal  of 
his  trade,  that  is  to  say,  the  trade  which  other 
wise  the  Devil  might  have  carried  on  by  agents 
of  his  own ;  I  cannot  but  say,  that  while  these 
people  would  fain  be  thought  devils,  though  they 
really  are  not,  it  is  but  just  they  should  be  really 
made  as  much  devils  as  they  pretended  to  be, 
or  that  Satan  should  do  himself  justice  upon 
them,  as  he  threatened  to  do  upon  old  Parsons  of 
Clithero  above-mentioned,  and  let  the  world  know 
them. 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  DIVINATION,  SORCERY,  THE  BLACK  ART,  PAWAVV- 
1NG,  AND  SUCH  LIKE  PRETENDERS  TO  DEVILISM, 
AND  HOW  FAR  THE  DEVIL  IS  OR  IS  NOT  CON 
CERNED  IN  THEM. 

THOUGH  I  am  writing  the  history  of  the  Devil,  I 
have  not  undertaken  to  do  the  like  of  all  the 
kinds  of  people,  male  or  female,  who  set  up  for 
devils  in  the  world  :  this  would  be  a  task  for  the 
Devil  indeed,  and  fit  only  for  him  to  undertake, 
for  their  number  is  and  has  been  prodigiously  great, 
and  may,  with  his  other  legions,  be  ranked  among 
the  innumerable. 

What  a  world  do  we  inhabit !  where  there  is 
not  only  with  us  a  great  roaring-lion  Devil  daily 
seeking  whom  of  us  he  may  devour,  and  innu 
merable  millions  of  lesser  devils  hovering  in  the 
whole  atmosphere  over  us,  nay,  and  for  aught  we 
know,  other  millions  always  invisibly  moving 
about  us,  and  perhaps  in  us,  or  at  least  in  many 
of  us ;  but  that  have,  besides  all  these,  a  vast 
many  counterfeit  hocus-pocus  devils ;  human 
devils,  who  are  visible  among  us,  of  our  own 
species  and  fraternity,  conversing  with  us  upon 
all  occasions;  who,  like  mountebanks,  set  up  their 
stages  in  every  town,  chat  with  us  at  every  tea- 
table,  converse  with  us  in  every  coffee  nouse,  and 
impudently  tell  us  to  our  faces  that  they  are 
devils,  boast  of  it,  and  use  a  thousand  tricks  and 
arts  to  make  us  believe  it  too,  and  that  too  often 
with  success. 

It  must  be  confessed  there  is  a  strong  propen 
sity  in  man's  nature,  especially  the  more  ignorant 
part  of  mankind,  to  resolve  every  strange  thing, 
or  whether  really  strange  or  no,  if  it  be  but 
strange  to  us,  into  devilism,  and  to  say  every 
thing  is  the  Devil  that  they  can  give  no  account 
of. 

Thus  the  famous  doctors  of  the  faculty  at 
Paris,  when  John  Faustus  brought  the  first 
'printed  books  that  had  then  been  seen  in  the 
world,  or  at  least  seen  there,  into  the  city,  and 
sold  them  for  manuscripts;  they  were  surprised 
at  the  performance,  and  questioned  Faustus 
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about  it ;  but  he  affirming  they  were  manu 
scripts,  and  that  he  kept  a  great  many  clerk 
employed  to  write  them,  they  were  satisfied  fo; 
awhile. 

But  looking  farther  into  the  work,  they  ob 
served  (he  exact  agreement  of  every  book,  one 
with  another,  that  every  Hoc  stood  in  the  same 
place,  every  page  had  a  like  number  of  lines,  everj 
line  a  like  number  of  words  ;  if  a  word  was  mis 
spelt  in  one  it  was  misspelt  also  in  all,  nay,  that 
if  there  was  a  blot  in  one,  it  was  alike  in  all ; 
they  began  again  to  muse  how  this  should  be 
in  a  word,  the  learned  divines  not  being  able  to 
comprehend  the  thing  (and  that  was  always  suf 
ficient),  concluded  it  must  be  the  Devil,  that  it 
was  done  by  magic  and  witchcraft,  and  that,  in 
short,  poor  Faustus  (who  was  indeed  nothing  but 
a  mere  printer)  dealt  with  the  Devil. 

N.  B.  John  Faustus  was  servant,  or  journey 
man,  or  compositor,  or  what  you  please  to  call  it, 
to  Koster  of  Harlem,  the  first  inventor  of  print 
ing  ;  and  having  printed  the  Psalter,  sold  them 
at  Paris  as  manuscripts ;  because  as  such  they 
yielded  a  better  price. 

But  the  learned  doctors  not  being  able  to  un 
derstand  how  the  work  was  performed,  concluded 
as  above,  it  was  all  the  Devil,  and  that  the  man 
was  a  witch  ;  accordingly  they  took  him  up  for  a 
magician  and  a  conjurer,  and  one  that  worked  by 
the  black  art,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  help  of  the 
Devil ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  threatened  to  hang 
him  for  a  witch,  and  in  order  to  it,  commenced 
a  process  against  him  in  their  criminal  courts, 
which  made  such  a  noise  in  the  world  as  raised 
the  fame  of  poor  John  Faustus  to  a  frightful 
h,-ight,  till  at  last  he  was  obliged,  for  fear  of  the 
gallows,  to  discover  the  whole  secret  to  them. 

N.  B.  This  is  the  true  original  of  the  famous 
Dr  Faustus  or  Foster,  of  whom  we  have  believed 
such  strange  things,  as  that  it  is  become  a  pro 
verb,  "  As  great  as  the  Devil  and  Dr  Foster ;" 
whereas  poor  Faustus  was  no  doctor,  and  knew 
no  more  of  the  Devil  than  another  body. 

Thus  the  magistrates  of  Bern  and  Switzerland, 
finding  a  gang  of  French  actors  of  puppet-show 
opened  their  stage  in  the  town,  upon  hearing  the 
surprising  accounts  which  the  peopla  gave  of 
their  wonderful  puppets,  how  they  made  them 
speak,  answer  questions,  and  discourse,  appear 
and  disappear  in  a  moment,  pop  up  here,  as  if 
they  rise  out  of  the  earth,  and  down  there,  as  if 
they  vanished,  and  abundance  more  feats  of  art, 
censured  them  as  demons;  anl  if  they  had  not 
packed  up  their  trinkets,  and  disappeared  almost 
a§  dextrously  as  their  puppets,  they  had  cer 
tainly  condemned  the  poor  puppets  to  the  flames 
for  devils,  and  censured,  if  not  otherwise  punished, 
tiu-ir  masters.  —  See  the  Count  de  Rochfort's 
•Memoirs,'  p.  170. 

Wonderful  operations  astonish  the  mind,  espe 
cially  where  the  head  is  not  overburdened  with 
brains ;  and  custom  has  made  it  so  natural  to 
give  the  Devil  either  the  honour  or  scandal  of 
everything  that  we  cannot  otherwise  account  for, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  put  the  people  out  of  the 
road  of  it. 

The  magicians  were,  in  the  Chaldean  mo 
narchy,  called  the  wise  men  ;  and  though  they  are 
joined  with  the  sorcerers  and  astrologers  in  the 
same  place,  Dan.  ii,  4,  yet  they  were  generally 


so  understood  among  those  people ;  but  in  our 
language  we  understand  them  to  be  people  that 
have  an  art  to  reveal  secrets,  interpret  dreams, 
forctel  events,  &c,  and  that  use  enchantments 
and  sorceries,  by  all  which  we  understand  the 
same  thing  ;  which  now  in  a  more  vulgar  way  we 
express  by  one  general  coarse  expression,  "  Deal 
ing  with  the  Devil." 

The  scripture  speaks  of  a  spirit  of  divination, 
Acts,  xvi,  16,  and  a  wench  that  was  possessed  by 
this  spirit  brought  her  master  much  gain  by 
soothsaying,  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the 
learned,  by  oracling  or  answering  questions; 
whence  you  will  see  in  the  margin,  that  this 
soothsaying  devil  is  there  called  Python,  that  i?, 
Apollo,  who  is  often  called  Python,  and  who  at 
the  oracle  of  Delphos  gave  out  such  answers  and 
double  entendres,  as  this  wench  possibly  did ; 
and  hence  all  those  spirits  which  were  called 
spirits  of  divination,  were  in  another  sense  called 
Pythons. 

Now  when  the  apostle  St  Paul  came  to  see 
;hu  creature,  this  spirit  takes  upon  it  to  declare 
that  those  men,  meaning  St  Paul  and  Timotheus, 
were  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God,  which 
showed  unto  them  the  way  of  salvation  ;  this 
was  a  good  turn  of  the  Devil,  to  preserve  his 
authority  in  the  possessed  girl;  she  brought 
hem  gain  by  soothsaying,  that  is  to  say,  resolv- 
ng  difficult  questions,  answering  doubts,  inter 
preting  dreams,  &c.  Among  these  doubts,  he 
makes  her  give  testimony  to  Paul  and  Timotheu?, 
o  wheedle  in  with  the  new  Christians,  and  per- 
laps  (though  very  ignorantly)  even  with  Paul 
and  Timotheus  themselves,  so  to  give  a  kind  of 
credit  and  respect  to  her  for  speaking. 

But  the  Devil,  who  never  speaks  truth  but 
vith  some  sinister  end,  was  discovered  here  and 
letected ;  his  fluttering  recognition  not  accepted, 
nd  he  himself  unkennelled  as  he  deserved  ;  there 
he  Devil  was  overshot  in  his  own  bow  again. 

Here  now  was  a  real  possession,  and  the  evil 

pirits  who  possessed  her  did  stoop  to  sundry 

ittle  acts  of' servitude,  that  we  could  give  little 

T  no   reason  for,  only   that   the   girl's   m  i.-ter 

might  get  money  by  her ;  but  perhaps  this  was 

a  particular  case,  and  prepared  to  honour  the 

authority  and  power  the  apostles  had  over  evil 

pirits. 

But  we  find  these  things  carried  a  gre.it  way 
arther  in  many  cases,  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
ies  are  thus  really  possessed;  namely,  thr> 
Devil  makes  agents  of  the  possessed  parties  to 
o  many  things  for  the  propagating  his  interest 
nd  kinzdom,  and  particularly  for  the  carrying 
n  his  dominion  in  the  world  :  but  I  am  for  the 
iresent  not  so  much  upon  the  real  possession  ns 
he  pretended,  and  particularly  we  have  had 
nany  that  have  believed  themselves  possessed, 
when  the  Devil  never  believed  it  of  them,  and 
'erhaps  knew  them  better ;  fomc  of  these  are 
eally  poor  devils  to  be  pitied,  and  arc  what  I 
all  tllnhlrs  i mnifinaire ;  these  have,  notwithstand- 
ng,  done  the  Devil  good  service,  and  brought 
heir  masters  good  gain  by  soothsaying. 

We  find  possessions  acknowledged  in  scripture 

o  be  really  and  personally  the  Devil,  or  accord- 

ng  to  the   text,   legions  of  devils  in  the  plural. 

The  devil  or  devils  rather,  which  possessed  the 

man  among  the  tombs,  is  positively  affirmed  to  be 
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the  Devi!  in  the  scripture ;  all  the  evangelist: 
agree  in  calling  him  so,  and  his  very  works  show 
it ;  namely,  the  mischief  he  did,  as  well  to  the 
poor  creature  among  the  tombs,  who  was  made 
so  fierce  that  he  was  the  terror  of  all  the  coun 
try,  as  to  the  herd  of  swine  and  to  the  count!  -j  in 
the  loss  of  them. 

I  might  preach  you  a  lecture  here  of  the 
Devil's  terror  upon  the  approach  of  our  Saviour, 
the  dread  of  his  government,  and  how  he  ac 
knowledged  that  there  was  a  time  for  his  tor 
ment,  which  was  not  yet  come :  "  Art  thou  come 
to  torment  us  before  our  time?"  It  is  evident 
the  Devil  apprehended  that  Christ  would  chain 
them  up  before  (he  day  of  judgment ;  and  there 
fore  some  think  the  Devil  here,  being,  as  it  were, 
caught  cut  of  his  due  bounds,  possessing  the  poor 
man  in  such  a  furious  manner,  was  afraid,  and 
petitioned  Christ  not  to  chain  him  up  for  it,  and, 
as  the  text  says,  "  They  besought  him  to  suffer 
them  to  go  away,"  &c. ,  that  is  to  say,  when  they 
say,  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the 
time  ?"  the  meaning  is,  they  begged  lie  would 
not  cast  them  into  torment  before  the  time, 
which  was  already  fixed ;  but  that  if  he  would 
cast  them  out  of  the  man,  he  would  let  them  go 
away,  &c. 

The  evangelist,  St  Luke,  says,  the  Devil  be 
sought  him  that  he  would  not  command  them  to 
go  out  into  the  deep :  our  learned  annotators  think 
that  part  is  not  rightly  rendered,  adding,  that 
they  do  not  believe  the  Devil  fears  drowning; 
but,  with  submission,  I  believe  the  meaning  is, 
that  they  would  not  be  confined  to  the  vast  ocean, 
where  no  inhabitants  being  to  be  seen,  they  would 
be  effectually  imprisoned  and  tied  down  from 
doing  mischief,  which  would  be  a  hell  to  them  ; 
as  to  their  going  into  the  swine,  that  might  afford 
us  some  allegory,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  jest 
with  the  scripture,  no,  nor  with  the  Devil  neither, 
further  than  needs  must. 

It  is  evident  the  Devil  makes  use  of  very  mean 
instruments  sometimes,  such  as  the  damsel  pos 
sessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination,  and  several 
others. 

I  remember  a  story,  how  true  I  know  not,  of 
a  weak  creature,  next  door  to  an  idiot,  who  was 
established  in  the  country  for  an  oracle,  and 
would  tell  people  strange  things  that  should  be, 
long  before  they  came  to  pass  ;  when  people  were 
sick,  would  tell  them  whether  they  should  live 
or  die ;  if  people  were  married,  tell  how  many 
children  they  should  have  ;  and  a  hundred  such 
things  as  filled  the  people  with  admiration,  and 
they  were  the  easier  brought  to  believe  that  the 
girl  was  possessed ;  but  then  they  were  divided 
about  her  too,  and  that  was  the  finest-spun  thread 
the  Devil  could  work,  for  he  carried  a  great  point 
in  it ;  some  said  she  had  a  good  spirit,  and  some 
a  bad,  some  said  she  was  a  prophetess,  and  some 
that  she  was  the  Devil. 

Now,  had  I  been  there  to  decide  the  question, 
I  should  certainly  have  given  it  for  the  latter  ;  if 
it  were  only  upon  this  account,  namely,  that  the 
Devil  has  often  found  fools  very  necessary  agents 
for  the  propagating  his  interest  and  kingdom,  but 
we  never  knew  the  good  spirits  do  so;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Heaven  should 
deprive  a  poor  creature  of  its  senses,  and,  as  it 
were,  take  her  soul  from  her,  and  then  make  her 


an  instrument  of  instruction  to  others,  and  an 
oracle  to  declare  his  decrees  by ;  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  rational. 

But  as  far  as  this  kind  of  divination  is  in  use 
in  our  days,  yet  I  do  not  find  room  to  charge  the 
Devil  with  making  any  great  use  of  fools,  unless 
it  be  such  as  he  has  particularly  qualified  for  his 
work,  for  as  to  idiots  and  naturals,  they  are  per 
fectly  useless  to  him  ;  but  a  sort  of  fools  called 
the  magi,  indeed,  we  have  some  reason  to  think 
he  often  works  with. 

We  are  not  arrived  to  a  certainty  yet,  in  the 
settling  this  great  point,  namely,  what  magic  is? 
whether  a  diabolical  art  or  a  branch  of  the  ma 
thematics  ?  Our  most  learned  lexicon  technicum 
is  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  gives  the  magic 
square  and  the  magic  lantern,  two  terms  of  ait. 

The  magic  square  is  when  numbers  in  arithme 
tical  proportions  are  disposed  into  such  parallels 
or  equal  ranks,  as  that  the  sums  of  each  row,  as 
well  diagonally  as  laterally,  shall  be  all  equal ;  for 
example,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  Place  these 
nine  in  a  square  of  three,  they  will  directly  and 
diagonally  make  18.  Thus, 

This  he  calls  the  magic  square, 
but  gives  no  reason  for  the  term, 
nor  any  account  of  what  infernal 
operations  are  wrought  by  this  con 
currence  of  the  numbers;  neither 
do  I  see  that  there  can  be  anv  such 


use  made  of  it. 

The  magic  lantern  is  an  optic  machine,  by  the 
means  of  which  are  represented,  on  a  wall  in  tbc 
dark,  many  phantasms  and  terrible  appearances, 
but  no  devil  in  all  this,  only  that  they  are  taken 
for  the  effects  of  magic,  by  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  secret. 

All  this  is  done  by  the  help  of  several  little 
painted  pieces  of  glass,  only  so  and  so  situated, 
placed  in  certain  oppositions  to  one  another,  and 
painted  with  different  figures,  the  most  formidable 
being  placed  foremost,  and  such  as  are  most 
capable  of  terrifying  the  spectators  ;  and  by  this 
all  the  figures  may  be  represented  upon  the 
opposite  wall,  in  the  largest  size. 

I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  this  very  piece 
of  optic  delusion  seems  too  much  akin  to  the 
mock  possessions  and  infernal  accomplishments, 
which  most  of  the  possessionists  of  this  age  pre 
tend  to,  so  that  they  are  most  of  them  rnerc 
phantasms  and  appearances,  and  no  more  ;  nor 
is  the  spirit  of  divination,  the  magic,  the  necro- 
mancing,  and  other  arts,  which  were  called  dia 
bolical,  found  to  be  of  any  use  in  modern  prac 
tice,  at  least,  in  these  parts  of  the  world;  but  the 
Devil  seems  to  do  most  of  his  work  himself,  and 
by  shorter  methods  ;  for  he  has  so  complete  an 
influence  among  those  that  he  now  lists  in  his 
service,  that  he  brings  all  the  common  affairs  of. 
mankind  into  a  narrower  compass  in  his  manage 
ment,  with  a  dexterity  particular  to  himself,  and 
by  which  he  carries  on  his  interest  silently  and 
surely,  much  more  to  the  detriment  of  virtue  and 
good  government,  and  consequently  much  more 
to  his  satisfaction,  than  ever  he  did  before. 

There  is  a  kind  of  magic  or  sorcery,  or  what 
else  you  may  please  to  call  it,  which,  though 
unknown  to  us,  is  yet,  it  seems,  still  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  Devil ;  but  this  is  a  great  way 
off,  and  in  countries  where  the  politer  instru 
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ments,  which  he  finds  here,  are  not  to  be  had ; 
namely,  among  the  Indians  of  North  America ; 
this  is  called  pawawing,  and  they  have  their 
divines,  which  they  call  pawaws  or  witches,  who 
use  strange  gestures,  distortions,  horrid  smokes, 
burnings,  and  scents,  and  several  such  things 
which  the  sorcerers  and  witches  in  ancient  times 
are  said  to  use  in  casting  nativities,  in  philtres, 
and  in  determining,  or  as  they  pretended,  direct 
ing  the  fate  of  persons ;  by  burning  such  and 
such  herbs  and  roots,  such  as  hellebore,  worm 
wood,  storax,  devil  wort,  mandrake,  nightshade, 
and  abundance  more  such,  which  are  called 
noxious  plants,  or  the  product  of  noxious  plants ; 
also  melting  such  and  such  minerals,  gums,  and 
poisonous  things,  and  by  several  hellish  mutter- 
ings  and  markings  over  them,  the  like  do  these 
pawaws ;  and  the  Devil  is  pleased,  it  seems  (or 
is  permitted),  to  fall  in  with  these  things,  and,  as 
some  people  think,  appears  often  to  them  for 
their  assistance  upon  those  occasions. 

But  be  that  as  it  will,  he  is  eased  of  all  that 
trouble  here  ;  he  can  pawaw  here  himself,  with 
out  their  aid,  and  having  laid  them  all  aside,  he 
negotiates  much  of  his  business  without  ambas 
sadors  ;  he  is  his  own  plenipotentiary,  for  he 
finds  man  so  easy  to  come  at,  and  so  easy  when 
he  is  come  at,  that  he  stands  in  no  need  of 
secret  emissaries,  or  at  least  not  so  much  as  he 
used  to  do. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  the  world,  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  passed  years  is  advanced  in  all 
kinds  of  knowledge  and  arts,  and  every  useful 
branch  of  what  they  knew  before  improved,  and 
innumerable  useful  parts  of  knowledge,  which 
were  concealed  before,  are  discovered ;  why 
should  we  think  the  Devil  alone  should  stand  at 
a  stay,  has  taken  no  steps  to  his  farther  accom 
plishment,  and  made  no  useful  discoveries  in  his 
way  ?  That  he  alone  should  stand  at  a  stay,  and 
be  just  the  same  unimproved  Devil  that  he  was 
before  ?  No,  no,  as  the  world  is  improved  every 
day,  and  every  age  is  grown  wiser  and  wiser  than 
their  fathers;  so,  no  doubt,  he  has  bestirred 
himself  too,  in  order  to  an  increase  of  knowledge 
and  discovery,  and  that  he  finds  every  day  a 
nearer  way  to  go  to  work  with  mankind  than  he 
had  before. 

Besides,  as  men  in  general  seem  to  have  altered 
their  manner,  and  that  they  move  in  a  higher 
and  more  exalted  sphere,  especially  as  to  vice 
and  virtue ;  so  the  Devil  may  have  been  obliged 
to  change  bis  measures,  and  alter  his  way  of 
working  ;  particularly  those  things  which  would 
take  in  former  times,  and  which  a  stupid  age 
would  come  easily  into,  will  not  go  down  with  us 
now :  as  the  taste  for  vice  and  virtue  alters,  the 
Devil  is  forced  to  bait  his  hook  with  new  com 
positions  ;  the  very  thing  called  temptation  is 
altered  in  its  nature,  and  that  which  served  to 
delude  our  ancestors,  whose  gross  conceptions  of 
things  caused  them  to  be  manageable  with  less 
art,  will  not  do  now  ;  the  case  is  quite  altered ; 
in  some  things,  perhaps,  as  I  hinted  above,  we 
come  into  crime  with  case,  and  may  be  led  by  a 
finger;  but  when  we  come  to  a  more  refined  way 
of  sinning,  which  our  ancestors  never  understood, 
other  and  more  refined  politics  must  bo  mule 
use  of,  and  the  Devil  has  been  put  upon  many 
useful  projects  and  inventions,  to  make  many 


new  discoveries  and  experiments  to  carry  on  his 
affairs ;  and  to  speak  impartially,  he  is  strangely 
improved  either  in  knowledge  or  experiment, 
within  these  few  years;  he  has  found  out  a  great 
many  new  inventions  to  shorten  his  own  labour, 
and  carry  on  his  business  in  the  world  currently, 
which  he  never  was  master  of  before,  or  at  least 
we  never  knew  he  was. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  he  has  changed  hands 
too,  and  that  he  has  left  off  pawawing  in  these 
parts  of  the  world ;  that  we  do  not  find  our 
houses  disturbed  as  they  used  to  be,  and  the 
stools  and  chairs  walking  about  out  of  one  room 
into  another,  as  formerly  ;  that  children  do  not 
vomit  crooked  pins  and  rusty  stub  nails,  as  of 
old,  the  air  is  not  full  of  noises,  nor  the  church 
yard  full  of  hobgoblins ;  ghosts  do  not  walk  about 
in  winding-sheets,  nor  the  good  old  scolding  wives 
visit  and  plague  their  husbands  after  they  are 
dead,  as  they  did  when  they  were  alive. 

The  age  is  grown  too  wise  to  be  agitated  by 
these  dull  scarecrow  things  which  their  fore 
fathers  were  tickled  with ;  Satan  has  been 
obliged  to  lay  by  his  puppet-shows  and  his  tum 
blers — those  things  are  grown  stale  ;  his  morris- 
dancing  devils,  his  mountebanking  and  quacking 
will  not  do  now ;  those  things,  as  they  may  be  sup 
posed  to  be  very  troublesome  to  him  (and  but 
that  he  has  servants  enough  would  be  chargeable 
too),  are  now  of  no  great  use  in  the  new  manage 
ment  of  his  affairs. 

In  a  word,  men  are  too  much  devils  them 
selves,  in  the  sense  that  I  have  called  them  so, 
to  be  frighted  with  such  little  low-prized  appear 
ances  as  these ;  they  are  better  acquainted  with 
the  old  archangel  than  that,  and  they  seem  to  tell 
him  they  must  be  treated  after  another  manner, 
and  that  then,  as  they  are  good-natured  and 
tractable,  he  may  deal  with  them  upon  better 
terms. 

Hence  the  Devil  goes  to  work  with  mankind 
a  much  shorter  way ;  for  instead  of  the  art  of 
wheedling  and  whining,  together  with  the  labo 
rious  part  of  tricking  and  sharping,  hurrying  and 
driving,  frighting  and  terrifying,  all  which  the 
Devil  was  put  to  the  trouble  of  before  ;  in  short, 
lie  acts  the  grand  manner,  as  the  architects  call 
it  (I  do  not  know  whether  our  freemasons  may 
understand  the  word),  and  therefore  1  may  here 
after  explain  it,  as  it  is  to  be  diabolically  as  well 
as  mathematically  understood. 

At  present  my  meaning  is,  he  acts  with  them 
immediately  and  personally  by  a  magnificent 
transformation,  making  them  mere  devils  to 
themselves,  upon  all  needful  occasions,  and 
devils  to  one  another  too,  whenever  he  (Satan) 
has  need  of  their  service. 

This  way  of  embarking  mankind  in  the  Devil's 
particular  engagement  is  really  very  modern ; 
and  though  the  Devil  himself  may  have  been 
long  acquainted  with  the  method,  and  as  I  have 
heard,  began  to  practise  it  towards  the  close  of 
the  Roman  empire,  when  men  began  to  act  upon 
very  polite  principles,  and  were  capable  of  the 
most  refined  wickedness,  and  afterwards  with 
some  popes,  who  likewise  were  a  kind  of  church 
devils,  such  as  Satan  himself  could  hardly  expect 
to  find  in  the  world ;  yet  I  do  not  find  that  he 
was  ever  able  to  bring  it  into  practice,  at  least  not 
so  univei  sally  as  he  does  now  :  but  now  the  case 
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is  altered,  and  men  being  generally  more  expert  I 
in  wickedness  than  they  were  formerly;  they 
suffer  the  smaller  alteration  of  the  species,  in 
being  transmigrated ;  in  a  word,  they  turn  into 
devils,  with  no  trouble  at  all  hardly,  either  to 
the  Devil  or  to  themselves. 

This  particular  would  want  much  the  less  ex- 
planation,  could  I  obtain  a  licence  from  Sir  Hel 
lebore  Wormwood,  Bart ,  or  from  my  Lord 
Thwartover,  Baron  of  Scoundrel  Hall,  in  the  king 
dom  of  Ireland,  to  write  the  true  history  of  their 
own  conduct ;  and  how  early,  and  above  all,  how 
easily  they  commenced  devils,  without  the  least 
impeachment  of  their  characters  as  wise  men, 
and  without  any  diminution  of  that  part  of  their 
denomination  which  established  them  for  fools. 

How  many  mad  fellows  appear  among  us  every 
day  in  the  critical  juncture  of  their  transmigra 
tion,  just  when  they  have  so  much  of  the  man 
left  as  to  be  known  by  their  names,  and  enough 
of  the  devil  taken  up  to  settle  their  characters. 
This  easiness  of  the  Devil's  access  to  these 
people,  and  the  great  convenience  it  is  to  him  in 
his  general  business,  is  a  proof  to  me  that  he  has 
no  more  occasion  of  diviners,  magicians,  sor 
cerers,  and  whatever  else  we  please  to  call 
those  people  who  were  formerly  so  great  with 
him  ;  for  what  occasion  has  he  to  employ  devils 
and  wizards  to  confound  mankind,  when  he  is 
arrived  to  such  a  perfection  of  art  as  to  bring 
men,  at  least  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  to  do  it 
all  themselves j  upon  this  account  we  do  not 
find  any  of  the  old  sorcerers  and  diviners,  magi 
cians  or  witches  appear  among  us  ;  not  that  the 
Devil  might  not  be  as  well  able  to  employ  such 
people  as  formerly,  and  qualify  them  for  the 
employment  too,  but  that  really  there  is  no  need 
of  them  hereabout,  the  Devil  having  a  shorter 
way,  and  mankind  being  much  more  easily  pos 
sessed ;  not  the  old  herd  of  swine  were  sooner 
agitated,  though  there  was  full  2,000  of  them  to 
gether  ;  nature  has  opened  the  door,  and  the 
Devil  has  egress  and  regress  at  pleasure,  so  that 
witches  and  diviners  are  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Nor  let  any  man  be  alarmed  at  this  alteration, 
in  the  case  as  it  stands  between  mankind  and 
the  Devil,  and  think  the  Devil,  having  gained  so 
much  ground,  may  in  time,  by  encroachment, 
come  to  a  general  possession  of  the  whole  race, 
and  so  we  should  all  come  to  be  devils  incarnate  ; 
say,  let  us  not  be  alarmed,  for  Satan  does  not  get 
these  advantages  by  encroachment,  and  by  his 
infernal  power  or  art,  no,  not  at  all ;  but  it  is  the 
man  himself  does  it  by  his  indolence  and  negligence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  his  complaisance  to  the 
Devil  on  the  other ;  and  both  ways  he,  as  it  were, 
opens  the  door  to  him,  beckons  him  with  his 
very  hand  to  come  in,  and  the  Devil  has  nothing 
to  do  but  enter  and  take  possession.  Now  ii 
it  be  so,  and  man  is  so  frank  to  him  ;  you  know 
the  Devil  is  no  fool  not  to  take  the  advantage 
when  it  is  offered  him,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  consequences  which  I  have  been 
just  now  naming  follow. 

But  let  no  man  be  discouraged  by  this,  from 
reassuming  his  natural  and  religious  powers,  and 
venturing  to  shut  the  Devil  out ;  for  the  case  is 
plain  he  may  be  shut  out ;  the  soul  is  a  strong 
castle,  and  has  a  good  garrison  placed  within  to 
defend  it ;  if  the  garrison  behave  well,  and  do 


their  duty,  it  is  impregnable,  and  the  cowardly 
Devil  must  raise  his  siege  and  be  gone ;  nay,  he 
must  fly,  or,  as  we  call  it,  make  his  escape,  lest  he 
be  laid  by  the  heels,  that  is,  lest  his  weakness  be 
exposed,  and  all  his  lurking,  lying  in  wait,  ambus 
cade  tricks  ;  this  part  would  bear  a  great  enlarge 
ment,  but  I  have  not  room  to  be  witty  upon  him, 
so  you  must  take  it  in  the  gross,  the  Devil  lies  at 
Blye  bush,  as  our  country  people  call  it.  to 
watch  your  coming  out  of  your  hold  ;  and  if  you 
Happen  to  go  abroad  unarmed  he  seizes  upon  and 
masters  you  with  ease. 

Unarmed,  you  will  say,  what  arms  should  I 
take  ?  what  fence  against  a  flail  ?  What  wea 
pons  can  a  man  take  to  fight  the  Devil?  I  could 
tell  you  what  to  fight  him  with,  and  what  you 
might  fright  him  with,  for  the  Devil  is  to  be 
Frighted  with  several  things  besides  holy  water ; 
but  it  is  too  serious  for  you,  and  you  will  tell  me 
I  am  a  preaching  and  a  canting,  and  the  like  ;  so 
I  must  let  the  Devil  manage  you  rather  than 
displease  you  with  talking  scripture  and  religion. 

Well,  but  may  not  the  Devil  be  fought  with 
some  of  his  own  weapons?  Is  there  no  dealing 
with  him  in  a  way  of  human  nature?  This 
would  require  a  long  answer,  and  some  philoso 
phy  might  be  acted,  or  at  least  imitated,  and 
some  magic,  perhaps ;  for  they  tell  us  there  are 
spells  to  draw  away  even  the  Devil  himself;  as 
in  some  places  they  nail  horse-shoes  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  to  keep  him  out ;  in  other 
places  old  pieces  of  flint,  with  so  many  holes  and 
so  many  corners,  and  the  like.  But  I  must 
answer  in  the  negative,  I  do  not  know  what 
Satan  might  be  scared  at  in  those  days,  but  he  is 
either  grown  cunninger  since  or  bolder,  for  he 
values  none  of  those  things  now ;  I  question 
much  whether  he  would  value  St  Dunstan  and 
his  red-hot  tongs,  if  he  was  to  meet  him  now,  or 
St  Francis  or  any  of  the  saints,  no,  not  the  host 
itself  in  full  procession  ;  and  therefore,  though 
you  do  not  care  I  should  preach,  yet,  in  short,  if 
you  are  afraid  he  should  charge  upon  you  and 
attack  you,  if  you  will  not  make  use  of  those 
scripture  weapons  I  should  have  mentioned,  and 
which  you  may  hear  of  if  you  inquire  at  Eph.  vi, 
16,  you  must  look  for  better  where  you  think 
you  can  find  them. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  work,  the  Devil,  I  say, 
is  not  to  be  scared  with  maukins,  nor  does  he 
employ  his  old  instruments,  but  does  much  of  his 
work  himself  without  instruments. 

And  yet  I  must  enter  a  caveat  here  too,  against 
being  misunderstood  in  my  saying 'the  Devil 
stands  in  no  need  of  agents ;  for  when  I  speak 
so,  I  am  to  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense ;  I  do  not 
say  he  needs  them  nowhere,  but  only  that  he 
does  not  need  them  in  those  polite  parts  of  the 
world  which  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  per 
haps  not  much  here  ;  but  in  many  remote  coun 
tries  it  is  otherwise  still ;  the  Indians  of  America 
are  particularly  said  to  have  witches  among 
them,  as  well  in  those  countries  where  the 
Spaniards  and  the  English,  and  other  nations, 
have  planted  themselves,  as  amongst  those 
where  the  European  nations  seldom  come ;  for 
example,  the  people  of  Canada,  that  is,  of  the 
countries  under  the  French  government  of 
Quebec,  the  Esquimaux,  and  other  northern 
climates,  have  magicians,  wizards  and  witches, 
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who  they  call  pilloatas  or  pillotoas :  these  pre 
tend  they  speak  intimately  and  familiarly  with 
the  Devil,  and  receive  from  him  the  knowledge  o 
things  to  come ;  all  which,  by  the  way,  I  take  to 
be  little  more  than  thus ;  that  these  fellows,  being 
a  little  more  cunning  than  the  rest,  think  that 
by  pretending  to  something  more  than  human 
they  shall  make  the  stronger  impressions  on  the 
ignorant  people ;  as  Mahomet  amused  the  work 
with  his  pigeon,  using  it  to  pick  peas  out  of  his  ear, 
and  persuaded  the  people  it  brought  him  superior 
revelations  and  inspirations  from  Paradise. 

Thu*  these  pillotoas,  gaining  an  opinion  among 
the  people,  behave  like  so  many  mountebanks  ol 
Hell,  pretending  to  understand  dark  things,  cure 
diseases,  practise  surgery,  physic,  and  necromancy 
altogether ;  I  will  not  say  but  Satan  may  pick  out 
such  tools  to  work  with,  and  I  believe  docs  in 
those  parts,  but  I  think  he  has  found  a  nearer 
way  to  the  wood  with  us,  and  that  is  sufficient  to 
my  present  purpose. 

Some  would  persuade  me  the  Devil  bad  a 
p:reat  hand  in  the  late  religious  breaches  in 
France,  among  the  clergy,  viz.,  about  the  pope's 
constitution  unigenitus,  and  that  he  made  a  fair 
attempt  to  set  the  pope  and  the  Gallican  church 
together  by  the  ears,  for  they  were  all  just  upon 
the  point  of  breaking  out  intp  a  church  war, 
that  for  aught  we  knew  might  have  gone  farther 
than  the  Devil  himself  cared  it  should ;  now  I 
am  of  the  quite  contrary  opinion,  I  believe  the 
Devil  really  did  not  make  the  breach,  but  rather 
healed  it,  for  fear  it  should  have  gone  so  far 
among  them  as  to  hare  set  them  all  in  a  flame, 
and  have  opened  the  door  to  the  return  of  the 
Hugonots  again,  which  it  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
have  done. 

But  be  it  one  way  or  the  other,  the  historical 
part  seems  to  be  a  little  against  me  ;  for  it  is  cer 
tain  the  Devil  both  wanted  and  made  use  of 
legions  of  agents,  as  well  human  as  infernal,  visi 
ble  and  invisible  in  that  great  end  important 
affair,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  he  has  innumera 
ble  instruments  still  at  work  about  it. 

Like  as  in  Poland,  I  make  no  question  but  the 
Devil  has  thousands  of  his  banditti  at  work  at 
this  time,  and  in  another  country  not  far  from  it, 
perhaps,  preparing  matters  for  the  next  general 
diet,  taking  care  to  prevent  giving  any  relaxation 
to  the  protestants,  and  to  justify  the  moderate 
executions  at  Thorn,  to  excite  a  nation  to  quar 
rel  with  everybody  who  are  able  to  fight  with  no 
body  ;  to  erect  the  apostate  race  of  S y  upon 

a  throne  which  they  have  no  title  to,  and  turn  an 
elective  throne  into  an  hereditary,  in  favour  of 
popery. 

I  might  anticipate  all  your  objections,  by 
granting  the  busy  Devil  at  this  time  employing 
.•til  hi*  agents  and  instruments  (for  I  never  told 
you  they  were  idle  and  useless)  in  striving  to 
(jiiflame  the  Christian  world,  and  bring  a  new  war 
to  overspread  Europe;  I  might,  perhaps,  point 
out  to  you  some  of  the  measures  he  takes,  the 
provocatives  which  his  state  physicians  administer 
to  the  courts  and  counsellors  of  princes,  to  foment 
;;ri'i  f  rmcnt  the  spirits,  and  members  of  nations, 
kingdoms,  empires  and  states  in  the  world,  in 
order  to  bring  these  glorious  ends  of  blood  and 
war  to  pass ;  for  you  cannot  think  but  he  that 
knows  so  much  of  the  Devil's  affairs  as  to  write 


Ibis  history,  must  know  something  of  all  these 
matters  more  than  those  who  do  not  know  so 
much  as  he. 

But  all  this  is  remote  to  the  present  case,  for 
this  is  no  impeachment  of  Satan's  new  methods 
with  mankind,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  in 
bis  private  and  separate  capacity ;  all  this  only 
signifies  that  in  his  more  general  and  national 
affairs,  the  Devil  acts  still  by  his  old  methods ; 
and  when  he  is  to  seduce  or  embroil  nations,  he, 
like  other  conquerors,  subdues  them  by  armies, 
employs  mighty  squadrons  of  Devils,  and  sends 
out  strong  detachments,  with  generals  and  gene 
ralissimos  to  lead  them,  some  to  one  part  of  the 
world,  some  to  another ;  some  to  influence  one 
nation,  some  to  manage  and  direct  another, 
according  as  business  presents,  and  his  occasions 
require,  that  his  affairs  may  be  carried  on  cur 
rently,  and  to  his  satisfaction. 

If  it  were  not  thus,  but  that  the  Devil  by  his 
new  and  exquisite  management,  of  which  I  have 
said  so  much,  had  brought  mankind  in  general  to 
be  the  agents  of  their  own  mischiefs,  and  that 
the  world  were  so  at  his  beck,  that  he  need  but 
command  them  to  go  and  fight,  declare  war, 
raise  armies,  destroy  cities,  kingdoms,  countries, 
and  people;  the  world  would  be  a  field  of  blood 
indeed,  and  all  things  would  run  into  confusion 
presently. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  at  all,  Heaven  has  not 
let  go  the  government  of  the  creation  to  his 
subdued  enemy,  the  Devil ;  that  would  overturn 
the  whole  system  of  God,  and  give  Satan  more 
power  than  ever  he  was  or  will  be  vested  with  ; 
when,  therefore,  I  speak  of  a  few  forward 
wretches  in  our  day,  who  are  so  warm  in  their 
wickedness,  that  they  anticipate  the  Devil,  save 
him  the  trouble  to  tempt,  turn  devils  to  them 
selves,  and  gallop  Hell  ward  faster  than  he  drives; 
I  speak  of  them  as  single  persons,  and  acting  in 
their  own  personal  and  private  capacity,  but 
when  I  speak  of  nations  and  kingdoms,  there  the 
Devil  is  obliged  to  go  on  in  the  old  road,  and  act 
by  stratagem, -by  his  proper  machinery,  and  to 
make  use  of  all  his  arts,  and  all  his  agents,  just  as 
he  has  done  in  all  ages,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
politic  government  to  this  day. 

And  if  it  was  not  thus  too,  what  would  become 
of  all  his  numberless  legions,  of  which  all  ages 
have  heard  so  much,  and  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  had  so  much  fatal  experience?  They  would 
seem  to  be  quite  out  of  employment,  and  be 
rendered  useless  in  the  world  of  spirits,  where  it 
is  to  be  supposed  they  reside  ;  not  the  Devil  him 
self  could  iind  any  business  for  them,  which,  by 
the  way,  to  busy  and  mischievous  spirits,  as  they 
are,  would  be  a  Hell  to  them,  even  before  their 
time ;  they  would  be,  as  it  were,  doomed  to  a 
state  of  inactivity,  which  we  may  suppose  was 
one  part  of  their  expulsion  from  blessedness  and 
the  creation  of  man ;  or  as  they  were  for  the  sur 
prising  interval  between  the  destruction  of  man 
kind  by  the  deluge  and  Noah's  coming  out  of  the 
ark,  when  indeed  they  might  be  said  to  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do. 

But  this  is  not  Satan's  case,  and  therefore  let 
me  tell  you  too,  that  you  may  not  think  I  treat 
iht;  case  with  more  levity  than  I  really  do,  and 
than  1  am  sure  I  intend  to  do;  though  it  is  too 
true  that  our  modern  and  modish  sinners  have 
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arrived  to  more  exquisite  ways  of  being  wicked, 
than  their  fathers,  and  really  seem,  as  I  have 
said,  to  need  no  devil  to  tempt  them ;  nay,  that 
they  do  Satan's  work  for  him  as  to  others  also, 
and  make  themselves  devils  to  their  neighbours, 
tempting  others  to  crime  even  faster  than  the 
Devil  desires  them,  running  before  they  are  sent, 
and  going  of  the  Devil's  errands  gratis  ;  by  which 
means  Satan's  work  is,  as  to  them,  done  to  his 
hand,  and  they  may  be  said  to  save  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  ;  yet,  after  all,  the  Devil  has  still 
a  great  deal  of  business  upon  his  hands,  und  as 
well  himself  as  all  his  legions,  find  themselves  a 
full  employment  in  disturbing  the  world,  and 
opposing  the  glory  and  kingdom  of  their  great 
superior,  whose  kingdom  it  is  their  whole  busi 
ness,  however  vain  in  its  end,  to  overthrow 
and  destroy,  if  they  were  able,  or  at  least  to 
endeavour  it. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  of  course  that 
the  general  mischiefs  of  mankind,  as  well  national 
and  public,  as  family  mischiefs,  and  even  per 
sonal  (except  as  before  excepted),  lie  all  still  at 
the  Devil's  door,  as  much  as  ever,  let  his  advo 
cates  bring  him  off  of  it  if  they  can ;  and  this 
brings  us  back  again  to  the  manner  of  the  Devil's 
management,  and  the  way  of  his  working  by 
human  agents,  or  if  you  will,  the  way  of  human 
devils,  working  in  affairs  of  low  life,  such  as  we 
call  divination,  sorcery,  black  art,  necromancy, 
and  the  like;  all  which  I  take  to  consist  of  two 
material  parts,  and  both  very  necessary  for  us  to 
be  rightly  informed  of. 

1.  The  part  which    Satan  by  himself  or  his 
inferior  devils  empowers  such  people  to  do,  as  he 
is  in  confederacy  with  here  on  earth  ;  to  whom 
he  may  be  said,  like  the  master  of  an  opera  or 
comedy,  fo  give  their  parts  to  act,  and  to  qualify 
them  to  act  it;    whether  he  obliges  them  to  a 
rehearsal  in  his  presence,  to  try  their  talents,  and 
see  that  they  are  capable  of  performing,  that  in 
deed  I  have  not  inquired  into, 

2.  That  part  which  theee  empowered  people 
do  volunteer,  or  beyond  their  commission,  to  show 
their  diligence  in  the  service  of  their  new  master, 
and  either  (I)  to  bring  grist  to  their  own  mill, 
and  make  their  market  of  their  employment  in  the 
best  manner  they  can;  or  (2)  to  gain  applause, 
be  admired,  wondered  at,  and  applauded,  as  if 
they  were  ten  times  more  devils  than  really  they 
are. 

In  a  word,  the  matter  consists  of  what  the 
Devil  does  by  the  help  of  these  people,  and  what 
they  do  in  his  name  without  him  ;  the  Devil  is 
sometimes  cheated  in  his  own  business ;  there 
aro  pretenders  to  witchcraft  and  black  art,  who 
Satan  never  made  any  bargain  with,  but  who  he 
connives  at,  because  at  least  they  do  his  cause 
no  harm,  though  their  business  is  rather  to  get 
money  than  to  render  him  any  service,  of  which 
I  gave  you  a  remarkable  instance  before. 

But  to  go  back  to  his  real  agents,  of  which  I 
reckon  two. 

1.  Those  who  act  by  direction  and  confederacy, 
as  I  have  said  already  many  do. 

2.  Those  whom  he  acts  in  and  by,  and  they 
(perhaps)  know   it  not,   of  which    sort   history 
gives  us  plenty  of  examples,   from   Machiavel's 

first   disciple    to    the   famous    Cardinal 

Alberoni  and  even  to  some  more  modern  than  his 


eminence,  of  whom  I  can  say  no  more  till  farther 
occasion  offers. 

Those  who  act  by  immediate  direction  of 
the  Devil,  and  in  confederacy  with  him ;  these 
are  such  as  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  whose  arts  are  truly  black,  because 
really  infernal ;  it  will  be  very  hard  to  decide  the 
dispute  between  those  who  really  act  thus  in 
confederacy  with  the  Devil,  and  those  who  only 
pretend  to  it ;  so  I  shall  leave  that  dispute  where 
I  find  it ;  but  that  there  are,  or  at  least  have 
been,  a  set  of  people  in  the  world,  who  really  are 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  very  intimate  with  him; 
and  though,  as  I  have  said,  he  has  much  altered 
his  schemes  and  changed  hands  of  late;  yet  that 
there  are  such  people,  perhaps  of  all  sorts  ;  and 
that  the  Devil  keeps  up  his  correspondence  with 
them;  I  must  not  venture  to  deny  that  part, 
lest  I  bring  upon  me  the  whole  posse  of  the  con 
juring  and  bewitching  crew,  male  and  female, 
and  they  should  mob  me  for  pretending  to  deny 
them  the  honour  of  dealing  with  the  Devil, 
which  they  are  so  exceeding  willing  to  have  the 
fame  of. 

Not  that  I  am  hereby  obliged  to  believe  all  the 
strange  things  the  witches  and  wizards,  who 
have  been  allowed  to  be  such,  nay,  who  have 
been  hanged  for  it,  have  said  of  themselves ;  nay, 
that  they  have  confessed  of  themselves,  even  at 
the  gallows ;  and  if  I  come  to  have  an  occasion 
to  speak  freely  of  the  matter,  I  may  perhaps  con 
vince  you  that  the  Devil's  possessing  power  is 
much  lessened  of  late,  and  that  he  either  is  li 
mited,  and  his  fetter  shortened  more  than  it  has 
been,  or  that  he  does  not  find  the  old  way  (as  I 
said  before)  so  fit  for  his  purpose  as  he  did  for 
merly,  and  therefore  takes  other  measures,  but  I 
must  adjourn  that  to  a  time  and  place  by  itself: 
but  we  are  told  that  there  are  another  sort  of 
people,  and,  perhaps,  a  great  many  of  them  too, 
in  whom  and  by  whom  the  Devil  really  acts,  and 
they  know  it  not. 

It  would  take  up  a  great  deal  of  tim.3  and 
room,  too  much  for  this  place,  so  near  the  close 
of  this  work,  to  describe  and  mark  out  the  invo 
luntary  devils  which  there  are  in  the  world ;  of 
whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  really  the  Devil 
is  in  them,  and  they  know  it  not :  now,  though 
the  Devil  is  cunning  and  managing,  and  can  be 
very  silent  where  he  finds  it  for  his  interest  not 
to  be  known  ;  yet  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to 
conceal  himself,  and  to  give  so  little  disturbance 
in  the  house,  as  that  the  family  should  not  know 
who  lodged  in  it ;  yet,  I  say,  the  Devil  is  so 
subtle  and  so  mischievous  an  agent,  that  he  uses 
all  manner  of  methods  and  craft  to  reside  in  such 
people  as  he  finds  for  his  purpose,  whether  they 
will  or  no,  and  which  is  more,  whether  they  know 
it  or  no. 

And  let  none  of  my  readers  be  angry  or  think 
themselves  ill  used,  when  I  tell  them  the  Devil 
may  be  in  them,  and  may  act  them,  and  by 
them,  and  they  not  know  it ;  for  I  must  add,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
human  wisdom  in  the  world,  for  a  man  to  know 
when  the  Devil  is  in  him,  and  when  not ;  when 
he  is  the  tool  and  agent  of  Hell,  and  when 
he  is  not ;  in  a  word,  when  he  is  doing  the 
Devil's  work,  and  under  his  direction,  and  when 
not. 
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It  it  true,  this  is  a  very  weighty  point,  and 
might  deserve  to  be  handled  in  a  more  serious 
way  than  I  seem  to  be  talking  in  all  this  book ; 
but  give  me  leave  to  talk  of  things  my  own  way, 
and  withal,  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
this  work  so  seemingly  ludicrous,  but  a  grave 
and  well-weighed  mind  may  make  a  serious  and 
solid  application  of  it,  if  they  please ;  nor  is 
there  are  any  part  of  this  work,  in  which  a  clear 
sight  and  a  good  sense  may  not  see  that  the 
author's  design  is,  that  they  should  do  so  ;  and  as 
I  am  now  so  near  the  end  of  my  book,  I  thought 
it  was  meet  to  tell  you  so,  and  lead  you  to  it  as 
far  as  I  can. 

I  say,  it  is  a  great  part  of  human  wisdom  to 
know  when  the  Devil  is  acting  in  us  and  by  us, 
and  when  not ;  the  next  and  still  greatest  part 
would  be  to  prevent  him,  put  a  stop  to  his  pro 
gress,  bid  him  go  about  his  business,  and  let  him 
know  he  should  carry  on  his  designs  no  farther 
in  that  manner ;  that  we  will  be  his  tools  no 
longer  ;  in  short,  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and 
bring  a  stronger  power  to  take  possession  ;  but 
this,  indeed,  is  too  solid  a  subject,  and  too  great 
to  begin  with  here. 

But  now,  as  to  the  bare  knowing  when  he  is 
at  work  with  us,  I  say  this,  though  it  is  consi 
derable,  may  be  done,  nor  is  it  so  very  difficult ; 
for  example,  you  have  no  more  to  do  but  look 
a  little  into  the  microcosm  of  the  soul,  and  see 
there  how  the  passions,  which  are  the  blood, 
and  the  affections,  which  are  the  spirit,  move 
in  their  particular  vessels ;  how  they  circulate, 
and  in  what  temper  the  pulse  beats  there,  and 
you  may  easily  see  who  turns  the  wheel ;  if  a 
perfect  calm  possesses  the  soul  ;  if  peace  and 
temper  prevail,  and  the  mind  feels  no  tempests 
rising ,  if  the  affections  are  regular  and  exalted 
to  virtuous  and  sublime  objects,  the  spirits  cool, 
and  the  mind  sedate,  the  man  is  in  a  general 
rectitude  of  mind ;  he  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  his  own  man ;  Heaven  shines  upon  his  soul 
with  its  benign  influences,  and  he  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  evil  spirit;  for  the  divine 
spirit  is  an  influence  of  peace,  all  calm  and 
bright,  happy  and  sweet  like  itself,  and  tend 
ing  to  everything  that  is  good,  both  present  and 
future. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  at  any  time  the 
mind  is  ruffled,  if  vapours  rise,  clouds  gather,  if 
passions  swell  the  breast,  if  anger,  envy,  re 
venge,  hatred,  wrath,  strife ;  if  these,  or  any 
of  these,  hover  over  you,  much  more  if  you  feel 
them  within  you  ;  if  the  affections  are  possessed, 
and  the  soul  hurried  down  the  stream  to  em 
brace  low  and  base  objects ;  if  those  spirits, 
which  are  the  life  and  enlivening  powers  of  the 
soul,  are  drawn  off  to  parties,  and  to  be  engaged 
in  a  vicious  and  corrupt  manner,  shooting  out 
wild  and  wicked  desires,  and  running  the  man 
headlong  into  crime,  the  case  is  easily  resolved, 
the  man  is  possessed,  the  Devil  is  in  him  ;  and 
li;iving  taken  the  fort,  or  at  least  the  counter 
scarp  and  outworks,  is  making  his  lodgment  to 
cover  and  secure  himself  in  his  hold,  that  he  may 
not  be  dispossessed. 

Nor  can  he  be  easily  dispossessed  when  he  has 
got  such  hold  as  this ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that, 
bein-,'  lodged  thus  upon  the  outworks  of  the  soul, 
he  continues  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  rest, 


and  by  his  incessant  and  furious  assaults,  reduces 
the  man  at  last  to  a  surrender. 

If  the  allegory  be  not  as  just  and  apposite  as 
you  would  have  it  be,  you  may,  however,  see  by 
it,  in  a  full  view,  the  state  of  the  man,  and  how 
the  Devil,  carries  on  his  designs;  nothing  is 
more  common,  and  I  believe  there  are  few 
thinking  minds  but  may  reflect  upon  it  in  their 
own  compass,  than  for  our  passions  and  af 
fections  to  flow  out  of  the  ordinary  channel ; 
the  spirits  and  blood  pf  the  soul  to  be  extrava- 
sated,  the  passions  grow  violent  and  outrageous, 
the  affections  impetuous,  corrupt,  and  violently 
vicious :  whence  does  all  this  proceed  ;  from 
Heaven  we  cannot  pretend  it  comes;  if  we  must 
not  say  it  is  the  Devil,  whose  door  must  it  lie 
at  ?  Pride  swells  the  passions  ;  avarice  moves 
the  affections ;  and  what  is  pride,  and  what  is 
avarice,  but  the  Devil  in  the  inside  of  the  man? 
ay,  as  personally  and  really  as  ever  he  was  in  the 
herd  of  swine. 

Let  not  any  man,  then,  who  is  a  slave  to  his 
passions,  or  who  is  chained  down  to  his  covet- 
ousness,  pretend  to  take  it  ill,  when  I  say  he  has 
the  Devil  in  him,  or  that  he  is  a  devil :  what 
else  can  it  be,  and  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
passion  and  revenge  so  often  dispossess  the  man 
of  himself,  as  to  lead  him  to  commit  murder,  to 
lay  plots  and  snares  for  the  life  of  his  enemies, 
and  so  to  thirst  for  blood  ?  How  comes  this  but 
by  the  Devil's  putting  those  spirits  of  the  soul 
into  so  violent  a  ferment,  into  a  fever  ?  that  the 
circulation  is  precipitated  to  that  degree,  and 
that  the  man,  too,  is  precipitated  into  mischief, 
and  at  last  into  ruin  ;  it  is  all  the  Devil,  though 
the  man  does  not  know  it. 

In  like  manner  avarice  leads  him  to  rob, 
plunder,  and  destroy  for  money,  and  to  commit 
sometimes  the  worst  of  violences  to  obtain  the 
wicked  reward.  How  many  have  had  their 
throats  cut  for  their  money,  have  been  murdered 
on  the  highway,  or  in  their  beds,  for  the  desire 
of  what  they  had  ?  It  is  the  same  thing  in  other 
articles,  every' vice  is  the  Devil  in  a  man  ;  lust 
of  rule  is  the  Devil  of  great  men,  and  that 
ambition  is  their  devil  as  much  as  whoring  is 

father  — — 's  devil ;  one  has  a  devil  of  one 

class  acting  him,  one  another,  and  every  man's 
reigning  vice  is  a  devil  to  him. 

Thus  the  Devil  has  his  involuntary  instru 
ments,  as  well  as  those  who  act  in  confederacy 
with  him  ;  he  has  a  very  great  share  in  many  of 
us,  and  acts  us,  and  in  us,  unknown  to  ourselves 
though  we  know  nothing  of  it,  and  indeed  though 
we  may  not  suspect  it  of  ourselves ;  like  Hazael 
the  Assyrian,  who,  when  the  prophet  told  him 
how  he  would  act  the  devil  upon  the  poor 
Israelites,  answered  with  detestation,  "  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing,"  and 
yet  he  was  that  dog,  and  did  all  those  cruel 
things  for  all  that ;  the  Devil  acting  him,  or 
acting  in  him,  to  make  him  wickeder  than  ever 
he  thought  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be. 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 

OF  THE  DEVIL'S  LAST  SCENE  OF  LIBERTY,  AND 
WHAT  MAY  BE  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  HIS  END,  WITH 
WHAT  WE  ARE  TO  UNDERSTAND  OF  HIS  BEING 
TORMENTED  FOR  EVER  AND  EVER. 

As  the  Devil  is  a  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
his  kingdom  is  mortal,  and  must  have  an  end  ; 
and  as  he  is  called  the  god  of  this  world,  that  is, 
the  great  usurper  of  the  homage  and  reverence 
which  mankind  ought  of  right  to  pay  to  their 
Maker,  so  his  usurpation  also,  like  the  world  it- 
self,  must  have  an  end:  Satan  is  called  the  god 
of  the  world,  as  men  too  much  prostrate  and 
prostitute  themselves  to  him,  yet  he  is  not  the 
governor  of  this  world,  and  therefore  the  homage 
and  worship  he  has  from  the  world  is  an  usurpa 
tion,  and  this  will  have  an  end,  because  the  world 
itself  will  have  an  end ;  and  all  mankind,  as 
they  had  a  beginning  in  time,  so  must  expire  and 
be  removed  before  the  end  of  time. 

Since,  then,  the  Devil's  empire  is  to  expire  and 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  the  Devil  himself  and 
all  his  host  of  devils  are  immortal  seraphs, 
spirits  that  are  not  embodied  and  cannot  die,  but 
are  to  remain  in  being,  the  question  before  us 
next  will  be,  what  is  to  become  of  him  ?  what  is 
his  state  to  be?  whither  is  he  to  wander,  and  in 
what  condition  is  he  to  remain  to  that  eternitv 
to  which  he  is  still  to  exist? 

I  hope  no  man  will  mistake  me  so  much  in 
what  I  have  said  as  to  spirits,  which  are  all  flame, 
not  being  affected  with  fire,  as  if  I  supposed  there 
was  no  place  of  punishment  for  the  Devil,  nor 
any  kind  of  punishment  that  could  affect  them  ; 
and  so  of  our  spirits  also  when  transformed  into 
flame. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  speak  there  of  that 
material  fire,  by  which,  as  by  an  allegory,  al! 
the  terrors  of  an  eternal  state  are  represented 
to  us  in  scripture,  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
learned  commentators,  and  by  which  the  pain  of 
sense  is  described  ;  this,  perhaps,  I  do  not  under 
stand  as  they  seem  to  do,  and  therefore  have  said, 

When  we  are  all  flame  (that  is,  all  spirit)  we 
shall  all  fire  (that  is,  all  such  fire  as  this)  despise. 
And  thus  I  claim  to  be  understood. 

It  does  not  follow  from  hence,  neither  do  1 
suggest,  or  so  much  as  think  that  infinite  power 
cannot  form  a  something  (though  inconceivable 
to  us  here)  which  shall  be  as  tormenting  and  as 
insupportable  to  a  devil,  an  apostate  seraph,  and 
to  a  spirit,  though  exalted,  unembodied,  and 
rarified  into  flame,  as  fire  would  be  to  other 
bodies ;  in  which  I  think  I  am  orthodox,  and  do 
not  give  the  least  occasion  to  an  enemy  to  charge 
me  with  profane  speaking,  in  those  words,  or  to 
plead  for  thinking  profanely  himself. 

It  must  be  atheistical  to  the  last  degree  to 
suggest,  that  whereas  the  Devil  has  been  heap 
ing  up  and  amassing  guilt  ever  since  the  creation 
of  man,  increasing  in  hatred  of  God  and  rebellion 
against  him,  and  in  all  possible  endeavour  to  de 
throne  and  depose  the  majesty  of  Heaven ;  that 
yet  Heaven  had  not  prepared,  or  could  not  pre 
pare,  a  just  penalty  for  him  ;  and  that  it  should 
not  all  end  in  God's  entire  victory  over  Hell, 
and  in  Satan's  open  condemnation :  Heaven 
could  not  be  just  to  its  own  glory,  if  he  should 
not  avenge  himself  upon  this  rebel,  for  all  his 


superlative  wickedness  in  his  modern  as  well  as 
ancient  station ;  for  the  blood  of  so  many  mil- 
'ions  of  his  faithful  subjects  and  saints  whom  he 
las  destroyed ;  and  if  nothing  else  offered  itself 
to  prove  this  part,  it  would  appear  undoubted  to 
me;  but  this,  I  confess,  does  not  belong  to 
Satan's  history,  and  therefore  I  have  reserved  it 
to  this  place,  and  shall  also  be  the  shorter  in  it. 

That  his  condition  is  to  be  a  state  of  punish 
ment,  and  that  by  torment,  the  Devil  himself 
las  owned,  and  his  calling  out.  to  our  blessed 
Lord  when  he  cast  him  out  of  the  furious  man 
among  the  tombs,  is  a  proof  of  it,  "  What  have  we 
to  do  with  thee,  and  art  thou  come  to  torment 
us  before  the  time?"  Luke  viii,  28,  where  the 
Devil  acknowledges  four  things,  and  three  of 
them  are  directly  to  my  present  purpose,  and  if 
you  will  not  believe  the  word  of  God,  I  hope  you 
will  believe  the  Devil,  especially  when  it  is  an 
open  confession  against  himself. 

1.  He  confessed  Christ  to  be  the  son  of  God 
(that  by  the  way)  and  no  thanks  to  him,  for  that 
does  not  want  the  Devil's  evidence. 

2.  He  acknowledges  he  may  be  tormented. 

3.  He  acknowledges  Christ  was  able  to  tor 
ment  him. 

4.  He  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  time  ap 
pointed  when  he  shall  be  tormented. 

As  to  how,  in  what  manner,  and  by  what 
means,  this  tormenting  the  Devil  is  to  be  per 
formed  or  executed,  that  I  take  it  to  be  as  need 
less  to  us  as  it  is  impossible  to  know,  and  being 
not  at  present  inclined  to  fill  your  heads  and 
thoughts  with  weak  and  imperfect  guesses,  I 
leave  it  where  I  find  it. 

It  is  enough  to  us  that  this  torment  of  the 
Devil  is  represented  to  us  by  fire,  it  being  im 
possible  for  our  confined  thoughts  to  conceive  of 
torment  by  anything  in  the  world  more  exquisite; 
whence  I  conclude  that  devils  shall  at  last 
receive  a  punishment  suitable  to  their  spirituous 
nature,  and  as  exquisitely  tormenting  as  a  burn 
ing  fire  would  be  to  our  bodies. 

Having  thus  settled  my  own  belief  of  this 
matter,  and  stated  it  so,  as  I  think  will  let  you 
see  it  is  rightly  founded,  the  matter  stands  thus. 

Satan  having  been  let  loose  to  play  his  game 
in  this  world,  has  improved  his  time  to  the 
utmost ;  he  has  not  failed  on  all  occasions  to 
exert  his  hatred,  rage,  and  malice  at  his  con 
queror  and  enemy,  namely,  his  Maker ;  he  has 
not  failed,  from  principles  of  mere  envy  and  pride, 
to  pursue  mankind  with  all  possible  rancour,  in 
order  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  and  felicity 
which  he  was  created  for,  namely,  to  succeed  the 
Devil  and  his  angels  in  the  state  of  glory  from 
which  they  fell. 

This  hatred  of  God  and  envy  at  man,  having 
broken  out  in  so  many  several  ways  in  the  whole 
series  of  time  from  the  creation,  must  neces 
sarily  have  greatly  increased  his  guilt;  and  as 
Heaven  is  righteous  to  judge  him,  must  termi 
nate  in  an  increase  of  punishment,  adequate  to 
his  crime,  and  sufficient  to  his  nature. 

Some  have  suggested  that  there  is  yet  a  time 
to  come,  when  the  Devil  shall  exert  more  rage 
and  do  more  mischief  than  ever  yet  he  has  been 
permitted  to  do ;  whether  he  shall  break  his 
chain,  or  be  unchained  for  a  time,  they  cannot 
tell,  nor  I  neither ;  and  it  is  happy  for  my  work, 
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that  even  this  part,  too,  does  not  belong  to  his 
history ;  if  ever  it  shall  be  given  an  account  of 
by  mankind,  it  mu-tbo  after  it  is  come  to  pass,  for 
my  part  is  not  prophecy  of  foretelling  what  the' 
Drvil  shall  do,  but  history  of  what  he  has  done. 
Thus,  good  people,  I  have  brought  the  history 
of  the  Devil  down  to  your  own  times ;  I  have, 
as  it  were,  raised  him  for  you,  and  set  him  in 
your  view,  that  you  may  know  him  and  have  a 
care  of  him. 


If  any  cunninger  men  among  you  think  they 
are  able  now  to  lay  him  again,  and  so  dispose  of 
him  out  of  your  sight,  that  you  shall  be  troubled 
no  more  with  him,  cither  here  or  hereafter,  let 
them  go  to  work  wiih  him  ihcir  own  wny  ;  you 
know  things  future  do  not  belong  to  ivn  histori.m, 
&o  I  leave  him  among  you,  wishing  you  may  he 
able  to  give  no  worse  an  account  of  him  for  the 
time  to  come,  than  I  have  done  for  the  time 
past. 
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PREFACE. 


TO   THE   PEOPLE   OF   ENGLAND. 


IT  deserves  some  notice  that  just  at,  or  soon 
after,  the  writing  of  these  sheets,  we  have  an  old 
dispute  warmly  revived  among  us,  upon  the  ques. 
tion  of  our  trade  being  declined  or  not  declined. 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  parties,  nor  with 
the  reason  of  their  strife  upon  that  subject ;  I 
think  they  are  wrong  on  both  sides,  and  yet  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  set  them  to  rights,  their 
quarrel  being  quite  of  another  nature,  and  the 
good  of  our  trade  little  or  nothing  concerned 
in  it. 

Nor  do  they  seem  to  desire  to  be  set  right,  but 
rather  to  want  an  occasion  to  keep  up  a  strife, 
which  perhaps  serves  some  other  of  their  wicked 
purposes  better  than  peace  would  do ;  and,  in 
deed,  those  who  seek  to  quarrel,  who  can  re 
concile  ? 

I  meddle  not  with  the  question,  I  say,  whether 
trade  be  declined  or  not ;  but  I  may  easily  show 
the  people  of  England  that  if  they  please  to  con 
cern  themselves  a  little  for  its  prosperity,  it  will 
prosper  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  will  sink 
it  and  discourage  it,  it  is  evidently  in  their  power, 
and  it  will  sink  and  decline  accordingly. 

You  have  here  some  popular  mistakes  with 
respect  to  our  woollen  manufacture  fairly  stated ; 


our  national  indolence  in  that  very  particular 
reproved,  and  the  consequence  laid  before  you  ; 
if  you  will  not  make  use  of  the  hints  here  given, 
the  fault  is  nobody's  but  your  own. 

Never  had  any  nation  the  power  of  improving 
their  trade  and  of  advancing  their  own  manufac 
tures  so  entirely  in  their  own  hands  as  we  have 
at  this  time,  and  have  had  for  many  years  past, 
without  troubling  the  legislature  about  it  at  all. 
And  though  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
whole  nation,  and,  I  may  say,  to  almost  every 
individual  in  it,  nay,  and  that  it  is  evident  you 
all  know  it  to  be  so,  yet  how  next  to  impossible 
is  it  to  persuade  any  one  person  to  set  a  foot 
forward  towards  so  great  and  so  good  a  work  ; 
and  how  much  labour  has  been  spent  in  vain  to 
rouse  us  up  to  it. 

The  following  sheets  are  as  one  alarm  more 
given  to  the  lethargic  age,  if  possible,  to  open 
their  eyes  to  their  own  prosperity.  The  author 
sums  up  his  introduction  to  it  in  this  short  posi 
tive  assertion,  which  he  is  ready  to  make  good, 
viz. — "  That  if  the  trade  of  England  is  not  in  a 
flourishing  and  thriving  condition,  the  fault  and 
only  occasion  of  it  is  all  our  own,  and  is  wholly 
in  our  power  to  amend  whenever  we  please." 
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As  by  my  title  I  profess  to  be  addressing  myself 
to  Englishmen,  I  think  I  need  not  tell  them  that 
they  live  by  trade ;  that  their  commerce  has 
raised  them  from  what  they  were  to  what  they 
are  ;  and  may,  if  cultivated  and  improved,  rai.se 
them  yet  further  to  what,  they  never  were ;  and 
this,  in  few  words,  is  an  index  of  my  present 
work. 

It  is  worth  an  Englishman's  remark,  that  we 
were  esteemed  us  a  growing,  thriving  nation  in 
trade  as  far  back  as  in  the  reigns  of  the  two 
last  Henrys.  Manufactures  were  plauted,  navi 
gation  increased,  the  people  began  to  apply,  and 
trade  bringing  in  wealth,  they  were  greatly  en 
couraged  ;  yet  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign, 
and  even  towards  the  latter  end  of  it  too,  we 
find  several  acts  of  parliament  passed  for  regu 
lating  the  price  of  provisions,  and  particularly 
that  beef  and  pork  should  not  be  sold  in  the 
market  for  more  than  a  halfpenny  per  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  mutton  and  veal  at  three 
farthings. 

As  the  trading  men  to  whom  I  write  may  make 
some  estimate  of  things  by  calculating  one  thing 
by  another,  so  this  leads  them  to  other  heads  of 
trade  to  calculate  from.  As  first , the  value  of  money, 
which  bore  some  proportion,  though  I  think  not 
a  full  and  just  equality,  to  the  provisions,  as 
follows :  silver  was  at  '2s.  4d.  per  oz.  and  gold 
at  21.  5s.  to  "2L  10s.  per  oz.,  something  less  on  the 
silver  and  more  on  the  gold  than  the  half  of  the 
present  value.  As  for  the  rate  of  lands  and 
houses,  they  bore  a  yet  greater  distance  in 
value  from  what  they  produce  now;  so  that, 
indeed,  it  bears  no  proportion,  for  we  find  the 
rent  of  lands  so  raised,  and  their  value  so  im 
proved,  that  there  are  many  examples  where  the 
lands,  valued  even  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days  at 
202.  to  25/.  per  annum,  are  now  worth  from  2002. 
to  300/.  per  annum,  and  in  some  places  much 
more. 

It  is  true,  this  advance  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  improvement  made  of  the  soil,  by  ma 
nuring,  cultivating,  and  inclosing ;  by  stocks  of 
cattle,  by  labour,  and  by  the  arts  of  husbandry, 
which  are  also  improved  ;  and  so  this  part  is  not 
so  immediately  within  my  present  design.  'Tis 
alaige  subject,  and  merits  to  be  spoken  of  at 
large  by  itself,  because,  as  the  improvement  of 
land  has  been  extraordinarily  great,  and  the 


anded  interest  is  prodigiously  increased  by  it, 
so  it  is  capable  of  much  more  and  greater  im 
provement  than  has  been  made  for  above  an 
hundred  years  past.  But  this,  I  say,  is  not  my 
present  design  ;  it  is  too  great  an  'article  to  be 
couched  in  a  few  words. 

Yet  it  requires  this  notice  here,  viz.  that 
trade  has  been  a  principal  agent  even  in  the 
improvement  of  our  land ;  as  it  has  furnished 
the  money  to  the  husbandman  to  stock  his  land, 
and  to  employ  servants  and  labourers  in  the 
working  part ;  and  as  it  has  found  him  a  market 
for  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  his  land, 
and  at  an  advanced  price  too,  by  which  he  has 
received  a  good  return  to  enable  him  to  go  on. 

The  short  inference  from  these  premises  is  this: 
as  by  trade  the  whole  kingdom  is  thus  advanced 
in  wealth,  and  the  value  of  lands,  and  of  the 
produce  of  lands,  and  of  labour,  is  so  remarka 
bly  increased,  why  should  not  we  go  on  with 
vigour  and  spirit  in  trade,  and  by  all  proper  and 
possible  methods  and  endeavours,  increase  and 
cultivate  our  commerce ;  that  we  may  still  in 
crease  and  improve  in  wealth,  in  value  of  lands, 
in  stock,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  trade,  such  as 
manufactures,  navigation,  fishery,  husbandry, 
and,  in  short,  study  an  improvement  of  trade 
in  all  its  branches. 

No  doubt  it  would  be  our  wisdom  to  do  thus 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  more  surprising 
than  that  it  should  not  be  in  practice ;  and  thus 
I  am  brought  down  to  the  case  before  me. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  remark  is 
needless,  that  we  are  an  industrious,  laborious 
people,  that  we  arc  the  best  manufacturers  in 
the  world,  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  methods 
and  arts  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  our  trade  is 
improved  to  the  utmost  in  all  places,  and  all 
cases  possible ;  if  it  should,  I  say,  be  thus  ar 
gued, — for  I  know  some  have  such  a  taint  of  our 
national  vanity  that  they  do  talk  at  this  rate. 

My  answer  is  short  and  direct  in  the  negative ; 
and  I  do  affirm  that  we  are  not  that  industrious, 
applying,  improving  people  that  we  pretend  to 
be,  and  that  we  ought  to  be,  and  might  be. 
That  we  are  the  best  manufacturers,  I  deny,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  sjr.mt  that  we  make  the 
best  manufactures  in  the  world  ;  but  the  reason 
of  that  is  greatly  owing,  not  to  our  own  skill 
exceeding  others,  so  much  as  to  our  being  fur- 
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nished  from  the  bounty  of  Heaven  with  the  best 
materials  and  best  conveniences  for  the  work 
of  any  nation  in  the  world,  of  which  I  shall  take 
notice  in  its  place. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  our  capacities  for  im 
proving  in  trade,  I  might  clear  all  that  part 
without  giving  up  the  least  article  of  my  com 
plaint  ;  for  it  is  not  our  capacity  to  improve  that 
I  call  in  question,  but  our  application  to  the 
right  methods ;  nay,  I  must  add,  that  while  I 
call  upon  your  diligence,  and  press  you  to  appli 
cation,  I  am  supposed  to  grant  your  capacities, 
otherwise  I  was  calling  upon  you  to  no  purpose, 
and  pressing  you  to  do  what  at  the  same  time 
I  allowed  you  had  no  power  to  perform. 

Without  complimenting  your  national  vanity, 
therefore,  I  am  to  grant  you  have  not  only  the  j 
means  of  improvement  in  your  hands,  but  the 
capacity  of  improving  also ;  and  on  this  account 
I  must  add,  are  the  more  inexcusable  if  the  thing 
is  not  in  practice. 

Indeed,  it  is  something  wonderful,  and  not  easy 
to  be  accounted  for,  that  a  whole  nation  should,  I 
as  if  they  were  in  a  lethargic  dream,  shut  their  j 
eyes  to  the  apparent  advantages  of  their  com-  i 
merce  ;  and  this  just  now,  when  their  circum 
stances  seem  so  evidently  to  stand  in  need  of 
encouragement,  and  that  they  are  more   than 
ordinarily  at  a  kind  of  stop  in  their  usual  pro 
gression  of  trade. 

It  is  debated  much  among  men  of  business, 
whether  trade  is  at  this  time  in  a  prosperous  | 
and  thriving  condition,  or  in  a  languishing  and  [ 
declining  state  ;  or,  in  a  word,  whether  we  are 
going  backward  or  forward.  I  shall  not  meddle 
with  that  debate  here,  having  no  occasion  to  take 
up  the  little  space  allowed  me  in  anything  re 
mote  from  my  design.  But  I  will  propose  it  as 
I  really  believe  it  to  be :  namely,  that  we  are 
rather  in  a  state  of  a  balance  between  both,  a 
middle  between  the  extremes;  I  hope  we  are 
not  much  declined,  and  I  fear  we  are  not  much 
advanced.  But  I  must  add,  that  if  we  do  not 
immediately  set  about  some  new  methods  for 
altering  this  depending  condition,  we  shall  soon 
decline  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  would  exert 
ourselves,  we  have  before  us  infinite  advantages 
of  improving  and  advancing  our  commerce,  and 
that  to  a  great  degree. 

This  is  stating  it  to  the  meanest  understand 
ing  ;  there  is  no  mystery  at  all  in  the  thing ;  if 
you  will  apply  you  will  rise  ;  if  you  will  remain 
indolent  and  inactive,  you  will  sink  and  starve. 
Trade  in  England,  at  this  time,  is  like  a  ship  at 
sea  that  has  sprung  a  leak  in  sight  of  the  shore, 
or  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  it ;  if  the  crew  will 
ply  their  pump  and  work  hard,  they  may  not 
only  keep  her  above  water,  but  will  bring  her 
safe  into  port;  whereas,  if  they  neglect  the 
pump,  or  do  not  exert  their  strength,  the  water 
grows  upon  them,  and  they  are  in  apparent  dan 
ger  of  sinking  before  they  can  reach  the  shore. 

Or  if  you  will  have  a  coarser  comparison,  take 
the  pump-room  in  the  rasp-house,  or  house  of 
correction,  at  Amsterdam,  where  the  slothful 
person  is  put  into  a  good,  dry,  and  wholesome 
room,  with  a  pump  at  one  side  and  a  spring  or 
water-pipe  at  the  other ;  if  he  pleases  to  work 
he  may  live  and  keep  the  water  down,  but  if  he 
sleeps  he  drowns. 


The  moral  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases, 
and  suits  with  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
trade  in  England  most  exactly,  only  with  this 
difference  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  namely, 
that  the  application  which  I  call  upon  the  peo 
ple  of  England  to  exert  themselves  in,  is  not  a 
mere  labour  of  the  hand  ;  I  do  not  tax  the  poor 
with  mere  sloth  and  negligence,  idly  lying  still 
when  they  should  work  ;  that  is  not  our  griev 
ance  at  present ;  for  though  there  may  be  too 
much  of  that  sort  too,  among  a  few  of  the  drunken, 
loitering  part  of  mankind,  and  they  suffer  for 
it  sufficiently  in  their  poverty,  yet  that,  I  say,  is 
not  the  point ;  idleness  is  not  here  a  national 
crime ;  the  English  are  not  naturally  a  slothful, 
indolent,  or  lazy  people. 

But  it  is  an  application  proper  to  the  method 
of  business  which  is  wanting  among  us,  and  in 
this  we  shall  find  room  for  reproof  on  one  hand, 
and  direction  on  the  other ;  and  our  readers,  I 
dare  say,  will  acknowledge  there  is  reason  for 
both. 

It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  acknowledged, 
that  England  has  indeed  the  greatest  encourage 
ment  for  their  industry  of  any  nation  in  Europe ; 
and  as  therefore  their  want  of  improving  these 
advantages  and  encouragements  lays  them  more 
open  to  our  just  reproof,  thiin  other  nations 
would  be,  or  can  be,  who  want  them,  so  it  moves 
me  with  the  more  importunity  to  press  home  the 
argument,  which  reason  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing  furnishes  to  persuade  them.  Reason  dic 
tates  that  no  occasion  should  be  let  slip  by  which 
England,  above  all  nations  in  the  world,  should 
improve  the  advantages  they  have  in  their 
hands;  not  only  because  they  have  them,  but 
because  their  people  so  universally  depend  upon 
them.  The  manufactures  are  their  bread ;  the 
life,  the  comfort  of  their  poor,  and  the  soul  of 
their  trade ;  nature  dictates  that  as  they  are 
given  them  to  improve,  and  that  by  industry  asd 
application  they  are  capable  of  being  improved, 
so  they  ought  to  starve  if  they  do  not  improve 
them  to  the  utmost. 

Let  us  see,  in  a  few  words,  what  nature  and 
providence  have  done  for  us ;  nay,  what  they 
have  done  for  us  exclusive  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  bounty  of  Heaven  has  stored  us 
with  the  principles  of  commerce,  fruitful  of  a 
vast  variety  of  things  essential  to  trade,  and 
which  call  "upon  us,  as  it  were  in  the  voice  of 
nature,  bidding  us  work,  and  with  annexed  en 
couragement  to  do  so  from  the  visible,  apparent 
success  of  industry.  Here  the  voice  of  the  world 
is  plain,  like  the  answer  of  an  oracle :  "  Dig  and 
find,  plough  and  reap,  fish  and  take,  spin  and 
live ;  in  a  word,  trade  and  thrive  ;"  and  this  with 
such  extraordinary  circumstances,  that  it  is  as  if 
there  was  a  bar  upon  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  it  had  been  spoken  from  Heaven  thus:— 
"  These  are  for  you  only,  and  not  for  any  other 
nation  ;  you,  my  favourites  of  England ;  you, 
singled  out  to  be  great,  opulent,  powerful,  above 
all  your  neighbours,  and  to  be  made  so  by  your 
own  industry  and  my  bounty." 

To  explain  this,  allow  me  a  small  digression, 
to  run  over  the  detail  of  Heaven's  bounty,  and 
see  what  God  and  nature  has  done  for  us  be 
yond  what  it  has  done  for  other  nations.  Na 
ture,  as  I  have  said,  will  dictate  to  us  what 
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Heeven  expects  from  us,  in  the  improving  the 
blessings  bestowed,  and  for  making  ourselves 
that  rich  and  powerful  people  which  he  has  de 
termined  us  to  be. 

Our  country  is  furnished,  I  say,  with  the  prin 
ciples  of  commerce  in  a  very  extraordinary  man 
ner  ;  that  is  to  say,  so  as  no  other  country  in 
Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  supplied 
with. 

1.  With  the  product  of  the  earth  ;  this  is  of 
two  kinds  (1.)  That  of  the  inside  or  bowels  of 
the  earth  ;  the  same  of  which,  us  above,  the 
voice  of  Heaven  to  us  is  "  Dig  and  u'ud  ;"  under 
which  article  is  principally  our  lead,  and  tin,  and 
coal.  I  name  these  only,  because  of  these  this 
island  seems  to  have  an  exclusive,  grant  ;  there 
being  none  but  very  small  quantities  of  them 
found  in  any  other  nation  ;  and  it  is  upon  ex 
clusive  benefits  that  I  am  chiefly  speaking. 
(2.  )  We  have,  besides  these,  iron,  copper,  lapis  I 
calaminaris,  vulgarly  called  callamy,  with  f«eve-  j 
ral  other  minerals,  which  may  be  said  to  Li  in 
common  to  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  oftWjich 
the  particulars  at  large,  and  the  places  wuere  | 
they  are  found,  may  be  fully  seen  in  a  late  titct, 
of  which  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to 
in  this  work,  entitled,  '  A  Plan  of  the 


of  Great  Britain,'  to  which  I  refer  as,  indeed,  to 
a  general  index  of  the  trade  and  produce  of  this 
whole  island. 

2.  The  product  of  the  surface,  which  I  include 
in  that  part,  "  Plough  and  reap  ;"  and  though 
this  is  not,  indeed,  an  exclusive  product,  yet  I 
may  observe  that  the  extraordinary  increase 
which  our  lands,  under  an  excellent  cultivation,  ! 
generally  yield,  as  well  in  corn  and  cattle,  is  an 
uncommon  argument  for  the  industry  of  the 
husbandmen  ;  and  I  might  enter  into  a  compa 
rison  with  advantages  against  almost  any  coun- 
tries  in  Europe,  by  comparing  the  quantity  pro- 
duced  on  both  sides  with  the  quantity  of  land 
which  produce  those  quantities. 

You  may  find  some  calculations  of  the  pro 
duce  of  our  own  country  in  the  work  above 
mentioned,  viz.,  •  The  Plan  of  the  Commerce  of 
Great  Britain,'  where  the  consumption  of  malt 
in  England  is  calculated  by  the  value  of  the 
duties  of  excise,  and  where  it  appears  that  there 
is  annually  consumed  in  England,  besides  what 
is  exported  to  foreign  countries,  forty  millions  of 
bushels  of  malt,  besides  also  all  the  barley,  the 
meal  of  which  is  made  into  bread,  which  is  a 
very  great  quantity,  most  of  the  northern  coun 
ties  in  England  feeding  very  much  upon  barley- 
bread  ;  and  besides  all  the  barley  cither  ex 
ported  or  used  at  home  in  the  corn  unlimited  ; 
all  which  put  together,  I  am  assured,  amounts  to 
no  loss  than  ten  millions  of  bushels  more. 

The  quantity  of  barley  only  is  so  exceeding 
great,  that  I  am  told  it  bears,  in  proportion  to  the 
land  it  grows  on,  an  equality  to  us  much  land  in 
France  as  all  the  sowed  land  in  the  whole  king 
dom  of  England  ;  or  take  it  thus,  that  fifty  mil 
lions  of  bushels  of  barley  growing  in  France 
would  take  up  as  much  ground  as  all  the  lands 
which  are  at  any  time  sowed  in  England  with 
a-iy  corn,  whether  barley,  oats,  or  wheat. 

N.  B.  1  do  not  say  all  the  arable  lands  of 
England,  because  we  know  there  are  a  very  sjrcat 
number  of  acres  of  land  which  every  year  lie 


fallow  (though  in  tillage)  and  unsowed,  accord 
ing  to  the  usage  of  our  husbandry  ;  go  they  can 
not  be  reckoned  to  produce  any  corn  at  all ; 
otherwise  the  quantity  might  be  much  greater. 

This  is  a  testimony  of  the  fertility  of  our  soil  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  fertility  is  a  testimony 
of  the  diligence  and  application  of  our  people, 
and  the  success  which  attends  that  diligence. 

We  are  told  that,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Hertford, 
Cambridge,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Oxford,  Northamp 
ton,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  it  is  very  fre 
quent  to  have  the  lands  produce  from  seven  to 
ten  quarters  of  barley  upon  an  acre,  which  is  a 
produce  not  heard  of  in  the  most  fruitful  of  all 
those  we  call  corn  countries  abroad,  much  less 
in  France.  On  the  contrary,  if  they  have  a 
great  produce  of  corn,  it  is  because  they  have  a 
vast  extent  of  land  for  it  to  grow  upon,  and 
which  land  they  either  have  no  other  use  for,  or 
it  may  be  is  fit  for  no  other  use ;  whereas  our 
corn  grounds  are  far  from  being  the  richest  or 
the  best  of  our  lands,  the  prime  of  our  land  be 
ing  laid  up,  as  the  ploughmen  call  it,  to  feed 
upon,  that  is,  to  keep  dairies  of  cows,  as  in 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  the  fens,  or  for  grazing 
grounds  for  fattening  the  large  mutton  and  beef 
for  which  England  is  so  particularly  famed. 
These  grazing  counties  are  chiefly  in  Sussex, 
and  in  the  marshes  of  Roinney  and  other  part? 
in  Kent ;  also  in  the  rich  vales  of  Aylesbury  and 
others  in  Bucks  and  Berkshire  ;  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
the  bank  of  Trent,  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Lei 
cester,  and  Stafford,  Warwick  and  Chester,  as 
also  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  Lancaster,  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  bank  of  Tees,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham. 

When  this  product  of  England  is  considered,  the 
diligence  and  success  of  our  husbandry  in  Eng 
land  will  be  found  to  be  beyond  that  of  the  most 
industrious  people  in  Europe.  But  I  must  not 
dwell  here,  my  view  lies  another  way  ;  nor  do 
the  people  of  England  want  so  much  to  be  called 
upon  to  improve  in  husbandry  as  they  do  in 
manufactures  and  other  things ;  not  but  that 
even  in  this  the  lands  not  yet  cultivated  do  call 
aloud  upon  us  too ;  but  I  say  it  is  not  the  pre 
sent  case. 

I  come  in  the  next  article  to  that  yet  louder 
call  of  the  oracle,  as  above ;  namely,  "  Fi»h  and 
take."  Indeed,  this  is  an  improvement  not  fully 
preserved, or  a  produce  not  sufficiently  improved  ; 
the  advantages  nature  offers  here  cannot  be  said 
to  be  fully  accepted  of  and  embraced. 

This  is  a  large  field,  and  much  remains  to  be 
said  and  done,  too,  in  it,  for  the  increase  of 
wealth,  and  the  employment  of  our  people;  and 
though  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  which  some  have 
carried  to  an  unaccountable  length  in  this  case, 
viz.,  that  we  should  set  up  the  fishery  by  com 
panies  and  societies,  which  have  been  often 
attempted,  and  have  proved  abortive  and  ill- 
grounded  ;  or  that  we  ought  by  force,  or  are 
able  by  all  our  advantages,  to  beat  out  the  Dutch 
from  it ;  yet  we  might  certainly  very  much  en 
large  and  increase  our  own  share  in  it,  take 
greater  quantities  than  we  do,  come  sooner  to 
market  with  them  than  we  do,  and  consume 
greater  quantities  at  home  than  we  do ;  the 
consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  we  should 
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breed  up  and  employ  more  seamen,  build  and  fi 
out  more  fishing  vessels  and  ships  for  merchan 
disc  than  we  do  now,  and  which  we  are  unac 
countably  blameable  that  we  do  not. 

And  here  I  must  observe,  that  the  increasing 
the  fishery  would  even  contribute  to  our  vending 
as  well  as  catching  a  greater  quantity  of  fish 
and  to  take  off  the  disadvantage  which  we  now 
lie  under  with  the  Dutch,  by  the  consequence  o 
trade  in  the  fishery  itself.  The  case  is  this  : 
the  chief  market  for  white  herring,  which  is  the 
fishery  I  am  speaking  of,  is  the  port  of  Dantzic 
and  that  of  Koningsberg,  from  which  ports  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Poland  and  great  Duchy  o 
Lithuania  are  supplied  with  fish  by  the  naviga 
tion  of  the  great  river  of  the  Vistula,  and  the 
smaller  rivers  of  the  Pragel  and  Niemen,  &c. 

The  return  brought  from  thence  is  in  can 
nons,  oak,  and  spruce,  plank  and  timber,  stur 
geon,  some  hemp  and  flax,  pot-ashes,  &c.,  but 
chiefly  corn. 

Here  the  Dutch  have  an  infinite  advantage  oi 
us,  which  is  never  to  be  surmounted  or  over 
come,  and  for  which  reason  it  is  impossible  for 
us  ever  to  beat  them  out  of  this  trade,  viz.,  the 
Dutch  send  yearly  a  very  great  number  of  ship; 
to  Dantzic,  &c.,  to  fetch  corn  ;  some  say  they 
send  1,000  sail  every  year,  and  I  believe  thny 
do  send  so  many  ships,  or  those  same  ships  go 
ing  so  many  times,  or  making  so  many  voyages 
in  the  year,  as  amounts  to  the  same  number  of 
freights,  and  so  is  the  same  thing. 

All  these  ships  going  for  corn,  for  the  Dutch 
have  their  chief  supply  of  corn  from  that  coun 
try,  it  follows,  then,  that  their  herrings  are  car 
ried  for  nothing,  seeing  the  ships  which  carry 
them  must  go  light  if  they  did  not  carry  the  fish  ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  our  fish  must  pay 
freight  in  whatever  vessel  it  may  go. 

When  our  ships,  then,  from  Scotland,  for 
there  the  fishery  chiefly  lies,  and  from  thence 
the  trade  must  take  its  rise,  I  say,  when  they 
have  carried  their  fish  to  the  ports  above-named 
of  Dantzic  and  Koningsberg,  how  must  they 
come  back,  and  with  what  shall  they  be  loaded  ? 
The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is,  that 
they  must  bring  back  the  goods  mentioned  be 
fore,  or,  in  shorter  terms,  naval  stores,  though, 
indeed,  not  much  of  naval  stores  neither,  except 
timber  and  plank,  for  the  hemp  and  tar,  which 
are  the  main  articles,  are  fetched  farther,  viz., 
from  Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  and  St  Petersburg. 
But  suppose,  after  delivering  their  fish,  some  of 
the  ships  should  go  to  those  ports  to  seek  freight, 
a-nd  load  naval  stores  there,  which  is  the  utmost 
help  in  the  trade  that  can  be  expected. 

The  next  question  is,  whither  shall  they  carry 
them,  and  for  whose  account  shall  they  be 
loaden  ?  To  go  for  Scotland  would  not  be  an 
answer ;  for  Scotland,  having  but  a  few  ships, 
could  not  take  off  any  quantity  proportioned  to 
such  a  commerce ;  for  if  we  were  to  push  the 
Dutch  out  of  the  trade,  we  must  be  supposed  to 
employ  200  or  300  sail  of  ships  at  least  to  carry 
herrings  to  Dantzic,  &c. 

To  say  they  might  take  freight  at  London, 
and  load  for  England,  would  be  no  answer  nei 
ther;  for  besides  that  even  England  itself  would 
not  take  off  a  quantity  of  those  goods  equal  to 
the  number  of  ships  which  would  want  freight, 


so  if  England  did,  yet  those  ships  would  still 
have  one  dead  freight,  for  they  would  be  left  to 
go  li<*ht  home  at  last  to  Scotland  ;  otherwise  how 
shall  they  be  at  hand  to  load  next  year  ?  And 
even  that  one  dead  freight  would  abate  the  profit 
of  the  voyage,  and  so  still  the  Dutch  would  have 
the  advantage. 

Upon  the  whole,  take  it  how  and  which  way 
we  will,  it  will  for  ever  be  true  that,  though  our 
fish  were  every  way  equal  to  the  Dutch,  which 
yet  we  cannot  affirm,  and  though  it  came  as 
soon  to  market,  and  carried  as  good  a  price 
there,  all  which,  I  fear,  must  a  little  fall  short, 
yet  it  would  still  be  true  that  the  Dutch  would 
gain  and  we  should  lose. 

There  is  yet  another  addition  to  the  advantage 
of  Holland,  viz.,  in  the  return  of  money ;  that 
whereas  when  our  fish  shall  be  sold,  we  shall 
want  to  remit  back  the  produce  in  money  ;  that 
is  to  say,  so  much  of  it  as  cannot  be  brought 
back  in  goods,  and  the  difference  in  the  exchange 
must  be  against  us ;  but  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
Dutch,  for  if  they  did  not  send  their  herrings 
and  their  fish  to  Dantzic,  they  must  remit  money 
to  pay  for  their  corn  ;  and  even  as  it  is,  they 
are  obliged  to  send  other  goods,  such  as  whale- 
oil,  the  produce  of  their  Greenland  fishery, 
English  manufactures,  and  the  like ;  whereas 
|  the  Scotch  merchants,  having  no  market  for 
corn,  and  not  a  demand  for  a  sufficient  value 
in  naval  stores,  &c.,  viz.,  the  product  of  the 
country,  must  bring  the  overplus  by  exchange  to 
their  loss,  the  exchange  running  the  other  way. 
it  is  true  this  is  a  digression ;  but  it  is  need 
ful  to  show  how  weak  those  notions  are,  which 
prompt  us  to  believe  we  are  able  to  beat  the 
Dutch  out  of  the  fishing  trade,  by  increasing  our 
number  of  busses,  and  taking  a  larger  quantity 
of  fish. 

But  this  brings  me  back  to  the  first  argu 
ment  ;  if  you  can  find  a  way  to  enlarge  your 
shipping  in  the  fishery,  and  send  greater  quan 
tities  of  fish  to  market,  and  yet  sell  them  to  ad 
vantage,  you  would  by  consequence  enlarge 
your  demand  for  naval  stores,  and  so  be  able  to 
bring  more  ships  home  loaden  from  thence,  that 
is  to  say,  to  dispose  of  more  of  their  freight  at 
home ;  and  indeed  nothing  else  can  do  it. 

N.  B.  This  very  difference  in  the  trade  is  the 
reason  why  a  greater  quantity  of  English  manu 
factures  are  not  sent  from  hence  to  Dantzic  as 
were  formerly  done,  viz.,  not  that  the  consump 
tion  of  those  goods  is  lessened  in  Poland,  or 
that  less  woollen  manufactures  are  demanded  at 
Dantzic  or  at  Koningsberg ;  but  it  is,  that  the 
Dutch  carry  our  manufactures  from  their  own 
country.  This  they  can  do  to  advantage  ;  be 
sides  their  costing  nothing  freight,  as  above, 
though  they  are  sold  to  little  or  no  profit,  be 
cause  they  want  the  value  there  to  pay  for  their 
corn,  and  must  otherwise  remit  money  to  loss 
for  the  payment. 

As  these  things  are  not  touched  at  before  in 
any  discourses  on  this  subject,  but  we  are  duly 
filled  with  clamours  and  complaints  at  the  indo 
lence  and  negligence  of  our  Scots  and  Northern 
Britons  for  not  outworking  the  Dutch  in  the 
fishing  trade,  I  think  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  pur 
pose  to  have  thus  stated  the  case,  and  to  have 
shown  that,  it  is  not  indeed  a.  neglect  in  our 
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management  that  the  Dutch  thrive  in  the  fish 
ing  trade,  and  we  sit  still,  as  they  cull  it,  and 
look  on,  which  really  is  not  so  in  fact ;  but  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  gives  the  advantage  to 
the  Dutch,  and  throws  the  trade  into  their  hands 
in  a  manner  that  no  industry  or  application  of 
ours  could  or  can  prevent. 

Having  thus  vindicated  our  people  where  they 
are  really  not  deserving  blame,  let  us  look  for 
ward  from  hence  and  see  with  the  same  justice 
where  they  are  in  another  cose  likewise  less  to 
blame  than  is  generally  imagined ;  namely,  in 
the  white-fishing,  or  the  taking  of  cod  fish  in 
these  northern  seas,  which  is  also  represented  as 
if  it  was  so  plentiful  of  fish  that  any  quantity 
might  be  taken  and  cured,  and  the  French,  the 
Scots,  and  the  Portuguese  might  be  supplied 
from  hence  much  cheaper  and  more  to  advan 
tage  than  by  going  so  long  a  voyage  as  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland. 

This  is  also  a  mistake,  and  the  contrary  is  evi 
dent.  That  there  is  a  good  white- fishing  upon 
the  coast,  as  well  of  the  north  part  of  the  British 
coast  as  on  the  east  side  of  Scotland,  is  very 
true  ;  the  Scots,  to  give  them  their  due,  do  cure 
a  tolerable  quantity  of  fish,  even  in  or  near  the 
Frith  of  Edinburgh.  Also  there  is  a  good  fish 
ing  for  cod  on  the  west  side,  and  among  the 
islands  of  the  Leuze  and  the  other  parts  called 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland ;  but  the  mis 
take  lies  in  the  quantity,  which  is  not  sufficient 
to  supply  the  demand  in  those  parts  mentioned 
above,  nor  is  it  such  as  makes  it  by  far  so  easy 
to  loud  a  ship  as  at  Newfoundland,  where  it  is 
done  in  one-fifth  part  of  the  time,  and  conse 
quently  so  much  cheaper;  and  the  author  of  this 
has  found  this  to  be  so  by  experience. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  with  justice  that  the 
Scots  fishermen  are  negligent,  and  do  not  im 
prove  this  fishery  to  advantage;  for  that  really 
they  do  kill  and  cure  as  many  as  can  be  easily 
done  to  make  them  come  within  a  price,  and 
more  cannot  be  done ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would 
be  to  no  purpose  to  do  it,  for  it  will  for  ever  be 
true  in  trade,  that  what  cannot  be  done  to  ad 
vantage,  may  be  said  not  to  be  possible  to  be 
done,  because  gain  is  the  end  of  commerce,  and 
the  merchant  cannot  do  what  he  cannot  get  by. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  the  herring  fishery  the 
consumption  might  be  increased  at  home,  and  in 
some  places  also  abroad,  and  so  far  that  fishery 
is  not  so  fully  pursued ;  but  I  do  not  see  that 
the  increase  of  it  can  be  very  considerable,  there 
being  already  a  prodigious  quantity  cured  more 
than  ever  in  Ireland,  on  every  side  of  that  king 
dom,  and  also  on  the  west  of  England  ;  but  if  it 
may  be  increased,  so  much  the  more  will  be  the 
advantage  of  the  commerce  ;  of  which  by  itself. 

But  from  this  I  come  to  the  main  article  of 
the  British  trade,  I  mean  our  wool,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  expressed,  the  woollen  manufacture, 
and  this  is  what  I  mean  when  I  said,  as  above, 
i/n'w  and  live. 

In  this,  likewise,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to 
say,  and  insist  upon  it,  that  the  English  people 
cannot  be  said  to  be  idle  or  slothful,  or  to  neglect 
the  advantages  which  are  put  into  their  hands 
of  the  greatest  manufactures  in  Europe,  if  not 
in  the  whole  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  England 


have  run  up  their  manufactures  to  such  a  pro 
digy  of  magnitude,  that  though  it  is  extended 
into  almost  every  part  of  the  known  world,  I 
mean  the  world  as  it  is  known  in  trade,  yet  oven 
that  whole  world  is  scarce  equal  to  its  consump 
tion,  and  is  hardly  able  to  take  off  the  quantity. 
The  negligence,  therefore,  of  the  English  people 
is  not  so  much  liable  to  reproof  in  this  part  as 
some  pretend  to  tell  us,  the  trade  of  our  woollen 
manufacture  being  evidently  increased  within 
these  few  years  past  far  beyond  what  it  ever  was 
before. 

I  know  abundance  of  our  people  talk  very 
dismal  things  of  the  decay  of  our  woollen  manu 
facture,  and  that  it  is  declined  much.  They  in 
sist  upon  its  being  prohibited  in  many  places  and 
countries  abroad,  of  their  setting  up  other  ma 
nufactures  of  their  own  in  the  room  of  it,  of  their 
pretending  to  mimic  and  imitate  it,  and  supply 
themselves  with  the  produce  of  their  own  laud, 
and  the  labour  of  their  own  people  ;  and,  indeed, 
France  has  for  many  years  gone  some  length  in 
this  method  of  erecting  woollen  manufactures  in 
the  room  of  ours,  and  making  their  own  poor 
productions  serve,  instead  of  our  completely 
finished  manufacture.  But  all  these  imitations 
are  weak  and  unperforming,  and  show  abundantly 
how  little  reason  we  have  to  apprehend  their 
endeavours,  or  that  they  will  be  able  to  supplant 
our  manufacture  there  or  anywhere  else ;  for 
that  even  in  France  itself,  where  the  imitation 
of  our  manufactures  is  carried  on  to  the  utmost 
perfection,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  take  ofT  great 
quantities  of  our  finest  and  best  goods;  and  such 
is  the  necessity  of  their  affairs,  that  they  to  this 
day  run  them  in,  that  is,  import  them  clandes 
tinely,  at  the  greatest  risk,  in  spite  of  the  strict 
est  prohibition  and  of  the  severest  penalties, 
death  and  the  gallics  excepted,  a  certain  token 
that  their  imitation  of  our  manufactures  is  so 
far  from  pleasing  and  supplying  other  parts  of 
the  world,  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  supply, 
or  good  enough  to  please  themselves. 

I  must  confess  the  imitating  our  manufactures 
has  been  carried  further  in  France  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  see 
they  have  been  able  to  affect  the  consumption, 
or  to  have  any  visible  influence  upon  our  trade, 
or  that  we  abate  the  quantity  which  we  usually 
made  ;  but  that  if  they  have  checked  the  ex 
port  at  all,  we  have  still  found  other  channels  of 
trade,  which  have  fully  carried  off  our  quantity, 
and  shall  still  do  so,  though  other  nations  were 
able  to  imitate  us  too ;  and  this  is  very  particu 
larly  stated  and  explained  by  the  author  of  the 
book  mentioned  above,  called  '  The  Plan  of  the 
English  Commerce,'  where  the  extending  our 
manufactures  is  handled  more  at  large  than  I 
have  room  for  in  the  narrow  compass  of  this 
tract,  and,  therefore,  I  again  refer  my  reader 
thither  as  to  the  fountain  head. 

But  I  go  on  to  touch  the  heads  of  things. 
The  French  do  imitate  our  manufactures  in  a 
better  manner,  and  in  greater  quantity,  than 
other  nations,  and  why  do  not  we  prevent  them  ? 
It  is  a  terrible  satire  upon  our  vigilance,  or  upon 
the  method  of  our  custom-house  men,  that  we 
do  not  prevent  it,  seeing  the  French  themselves 
will  not  stick  to  acknowledge  that  without  a 
supply  of  our  wool,  which  is  evident  they  have 
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now,  with  very  small  difficulty,  from  Ireland, 
they  could  do  little  in  it,  and,  indeed,  nothing  at 
all  to  the  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  with  France 
in  regard  to  their  silk  manufactures,  in  which, 
although  we  have  not  the  principles  of  the  work, 
I  mean  the  silk  growing  within  our  dominions, 
but  are  obliged  to  bring  it  from  Italy,  yet  we 
have  so  effectually  shut  out  the  French  silk  ma 
nufactures  from  our  market,  that,  in  a  word,  we 
have  no  occasion  at  all  for  them.  Nay,  if  you 
will  believe  some  of  our  manufacturers,  the 
French  buy  some  of  our  wrought  silks,  and  carry 
them  into  France ;  but  whether  the  particular 
be  so  in  fact  or  no,  this  I  can  take  upon  me  from 
good  evidence  to  affirm,  that  whereas  we  usually 
imported,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  at 
least  a  million  to  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
value  a  year  in  wrought  silks  from  France,  now 
we  import  so  little  as  is  not  worth  naming;  and 
yet  it  is  allowed  that  we  do  not  wear  less  silk, 
or  silks  of  a  meaner  value,  than  we  usually  did 
before ;  so  that  all  the  difference  is  clear  gain  on 
the  English  side  in  the  balance  of  trade. 

The  contemplation  of  this  very  article  fur 
nishes  a  most  eminent  encouragement  to  our 
people  to  increase  and  improve  their  trade,  and 
especially  to  gain  upon  the  rest  of  Europe,  in 
making  all  the  most  useful  manufactures  of  other 
nations  their  own. 

Nor  would  this  increase  of  our  trade  be  a  small 
article  in  the  balance  of  business  when  we  come 
to  calculate  the  improvement  we  have  made  in 
that  particular  article  by  encroaching  upon  our 
neighbours,  more  than  they  have  been  able  to 
make  upon  us,  and  this  also  you  will  find  laid 
down  at  large  in  the  account  of  the  improvement 
of  our  manufactures  in  general,  calculated  in  the 
piece  above  mentioned,  cap.  v,  p.  164. 

If,  then,  the  encroachments  of  France  upon 
our  woollen  manufactures  are  so  small  as  very 
little  to  influence  our  trade,  or  lessen  the  quan 
tity  made  here,  and  would  be  less  if  due  care  was 
taken  to  keep  our  wool  out  of  their  hands,  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  encroached  upon 
their  trade  in  the  silk  manufactures  only,  besides 
others,  such  as  paper,  glass  linen,  hats,  &c.,  to 
the  value  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  then  France  has  got  little  by  prohibiting 
the  English  manufactures,  and  perhaps  had  much 
better  have  let  it  alone. 

However,  I  must  not  omit  here  what  is  so 
natural  a  consequence  from  these  premises ;  viz., 
that  here  lies  the  first  tract  of  an  '  Humble  Pro 
posal  to  the  People  of  England  for  Increase  of 
their  Commerce  and  Improvement  of  their  Manu 
factures,'  namely,  that  they  would  keep  their 
wool  at  home. 

I  know  it  will- be  asked  immediately,  how  shall 
it  be  done?  And  the  answer,  indeed,  requires 
more  time  and  room  to  debate  it  than  could  be 
allowed  me  here ;  but  the  general  answer  must 
be  given  :  certainly  it  is  practicable  to  be  done, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  shall 
say  more  to  it  presently. 

But  I  go  on  with  the  discourse  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  in  general.  Nothing  is  more  cer 
tain  than  that  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  exten 
sive  branch  of  our  whole  trade,  and  as  the  piece 
above  mentioned  says  positively,  is  really  the 


greatest  manufacture  in  the  world —  Vide '  Plan,' 
cap.  v,  p.  172-179. 

Nor  can  the  stop  of  its  vent  in  this  or  that 
part  of  the  world  greatly  affect  it.  If  foreign 
trade  abate  its  demand  in  one  place,  it  increases 
it  in  another,  and  it  certainly  goes  on  increasing 
prodigiously  every  year,  in  direct  confutation  of 
the  phlegmatic  assertions  of  those  who,  with  as 
much  malice  as  ignorance,  endeavour  to  run  it 
down,  .and  depreciate  its  worth  as  well  as  credit, 
by  their  ill-grounded  calculations. 

We  might  call  for  evidence  in  this  cause  the 
vast  increase  of  our  exportation  in  the  woollen 
manufactures  only  to  Portugal ;  which,  for  above 
twenty-five  years  past,  has  risen  from  a  very 
moderate  trade  to  such  a  magnitude  that  we  now 
export  more  woollen  goods,  in  particular,  yearly 
to  Portugal  than  both  Spain  and  Portugal  took 
off  before,  notwithstanding  Spain  has  been  re 
presented  as  so  extraordinary  a  branch  of  trade. 
The  occasion  of  this  increase  is  fully  explained 
by  the  said  '  Plan  of  the  English  ConVmerce,'  to 
be  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  Portuguese  colo 
nies  in  the  Brazils,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of  Congo 
and  Angola  on  the  west  side  of  Africa,  and  of 
Melinda,  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  on  the  east 
side,  in  all  which  the  Portuguese  have  so  civi 
lized  the  natives  and  black  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  as  to  bring  them,  where  they  went  even 
stark  naked  before,  to  clothe  decently  and  mo 
destly  now*  and  to  delight  to  do  so,  in  such  a 
degree  as  they  will  hardly  ever  be  brought  to  go 
unclothed  again.  And  all  these  nations  are 
clothed,  more  or  less,  with  our  English  woollen 
manufactures,  and  the  same  in  proportion  in 
their  East  India  factories. 

The  like  growth  and  increase  of  our  own  colo 
nies  is  another  article  to  confirm  this  argument, 
viz.,  that  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures 
is  increased.  It  is  evident  that  the  number  of 
our  people,  inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  visibly 
increases  every  day  ;  so  must,  by  a  natural  con 
sequence,  the  consumption  of  the  clothes  they 
wear. 

And  this  increase  is  so  great,  and  is  so  demon- 
strably  growing  every  day  greater,  that  it  is  more 
than  equal  to  all  the  decrease  occasioned  by  the 
check  or  prohibitions  put  upon  our  manufactures, 
whether  by  the  imitations  of  the  French,  or  any 
other  European  nations. 

I  might  dwell  upon  this  article,  and  extend 
the  observation  to  the  East  Indies,  where  a  re 
markable  difference  is  evident  between  the  pre 
sent  and  the  past  times ;  for  whereas  a  few  years 
past  the  quantity  of  European  goods,  whether  of 
English  or  other  manufactures,  was  very  small, 
and  indeed  not  worth  naming ;  on  the  contrary, 
now  the  number  of  European  inhabitants  in  the 
several  factories  of  the  English.  Dutch,  and  Por 
tuguese,  is  so  much  increased,  and  the  people 
who  are  subject  to  them  also,  and  whom  they 
bring  in  daily  to  clothe  after  the  European 
fashion,  especially  at  Batavia,  at  Fort  St  George, 
at  Surat,  Goa,  and  other  principal  factories, 
that  the  demand  for  our  manufactures  is  grown 
very  considerable,  and  daily  increasing.  This 
also  the  said  '  Plan  of  the  Commerce '  insists 
much  on,  and  explains  in  a  more  particular 
manner. 

But  to  proceed  :  not  only  our  English  colonies 
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and  factories  are  increased,  as  also  the  Portu 
guese  in  the  Brazils,  and  in  the  south  part  of 
Africa ;  not  only  the  factories  of  the  English  and 
Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  are  increased,  and  the 
number  of  Europeans  there  being  increased,  call 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  European  goods  than 
ever ;  but  even  the  Spaniards  and  their  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies,  I  mean  in  New  Spain  and 
other  dominions  of  the  Spaniards  in  America, 
are  increased  in  people,  and  that  not  so  much 
the  Spaniards  themselves,  though  they,  too,  arc 
more  numerous  than  ever,  but  the  civilized  free 
Indians,  as  they  are  called,  are  exceedingly  mul 
tiplied. 

These  are  Indians  in  blood,  but  being  native 
subjects  of  Spain,  know  no  other  nation,  nor  do 
they  speak  any  other  language  than  Spanish,  be 
ing  born  and  educated  among  them.  They  are 
tradesmen,  handicrafts,  and  bred  to  all  kinds  of 
business,  land  even  merchants  too  as  the  Spa* 
niards  are,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  rich  ; 
of  these  they  tell  us  there  are  thirty  thousand 
families  in  the  city  of  Lima  only,  and  doubtless 
the  number  of  these  increases  daily. 

As  all  these  go  clothed  like  Spaniards,  as  well 
themselves  as  their  wives,  children,  and  servants, 
of  whom  they  have  likewise  a  great  many,  so  it 
necessarily  follows  that  they  greatly  increase  the 
consumption  of  European  goods,  and  that  the 
demand  of  English  manufactures  in  particular  in 
creases  in  proportion,  these  manufactures  being 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  habit  or 
dress  of  those  people,  as  it  is  also  of  the  furniture 
of  their  houses,  all  which  they  take  from  their 
first  patrons  the  Spaniards. 

It  will  seem  a  very  natural  inquiry  here,  how 
I  cuu  pretend  to  charge  the  English  nation  with 
indolence  or  negligence  in  their  labouring  or 
working  their  woollen  manufactures,  when  it  is 
apparent  they  work  up  all  the  wool  which  their 
whole  nation  produces  ;  that  the  whole  growth 
and  produce  of  their  sheep  is  wrought  up  by 
them,  and  that  they  buy  a  prodigious  quantity 
from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  work  up  all  that 
too,  and  that  with  this  they  make  such  an  infi 
nite  quantity  of  goods  that  they,  as  it  were,  glut 
and  gorge  the  whole  world  with  their  manufac 
tures. 

My  answer  is  positive  and  direct,  viz.,  that  not 
withstanding  all  this,  they  are  chargeable  with  an 
unaccountable,  unjustifiable,  and,  I  had  almost 
said,  a  most  scandalous  indolence  and  neglect, 
and  that  in  respect  to  this  woollen  manufacture 
in  particular ;  a  neglect  so  gross  that  by  it  they 
suffer  a  manifest  injury  in  trade.  This  neglect 
consists  of  three  heads. 

1.  They  do  not  work  up  all  the  wool  which 
they  might  come  at,  and  which  they  ought  to 
work  up,  and  about  which  they  have  still  spare 
hands  enough  to  set  to  work. 

2.  They  with  difficulty  sell  off  or  consume  the 
quantity  of  goods   they  make  ;    whereas    they 
might  otherwise  vend  a  much  greater  quantity 
both  abroad  and  at  home. 

3.  They  do  not  sufficiently  apply  themselves 
to  the  improving  and  enlarging  their  colonies 
abroad,  which,   as  they   are    already   increased 
and  have  increased  the  consumption  of  the  ma 
nufacturers,  so  they  are  capable  of  being  much 


further  improved,  and  would  thereby  still  further 
improve  and  increase  the  manufactures. 

By  so  much  as  they  do  not  work  up  the  wool, 
by  so  much  they  neglect  the  advantage  put  into 
their  hands ;  for  the  wool  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  certainly  a  singular  and  exclusive  gift 
from  Heaven  for  the  advantage  of  this  great  and 
opulent  nation.  If  Heaven  has  given  the  wool, 
and  we  do  not  improve  the  gift  by  manufactur 
ing  it  all  up,  so  fur  we  are  to  be  reproached  with 
indolence  and  neglect.  And  no  wonder  if  the 
wool  goes  from  Ireland  to  France  by  whole  ship 
loads  at  a  time  ;  for  what  must  the  poor  Irish  do 
with  their  wool  ?  If  they  manufacture  it,  we  will 
not  let  them  trade  with  those  manufactures,  or 
export  them  beyond  sea.  Our  reasons  for  that 
prohibition  are,  indeed,  very  good,  though  too 
long  to  debate  in  this  place ;  but  no  reason  can 
be  alleged  that  can  in  any  sense  of  the  thing  be 
justifiable,  why  we  should  not  either  (rive  leave 
to  export  the  manufactures  or  take  the  wool. 

But  to  speak  of  the  reason  to  ourselves,  for 
the  other  is  a  reason  to  them  (I  mean  the  Irish). 
The  reason  to  ourselves  is  this :  we  ought  to 
take  the  wool  ourselves,  that  the  French  might 
not  have  it  to  erect  and  imitate  our  own  manu 
factures  in  France,  and  so  supplant  our  trade. 

Certainly  if  we  could  take  the  whole  quantity 
of  the  Irish  wool  off'  their  hands,  we  might  with 
ease  prevent  it  being  carried  to  France;  for 
much  of  it  goes  that  way,  merejy  because  they 
cannot  get  money  for  it  at  home. 

This  I  charge,  therefore,  as  a  neglect,  and  an 
evident  proof  of  indolence ;  namely,  that  we  do 
not  take  effectual  care  to  secure  all  the  wool  in 
Ireland ;  give  the  Irish  money  for  it  at  a  reason 
able  market  price,  and  then  cause  it  to  be  brought 
to  England  us  to  the  general  market. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected  that  England  doe* 
already  take  off  as  much  as  they  can,  and  as 
much  as  they  want ;  and  to  bring  over  more  than 
they  can  use  will  sink  the  market,  and  be  an  in 
jury  to  ourselves ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
this  directly  and  effectually,  and  you  shall  have 
a  full  reply  to  it  immediately. 

But  in  the  meantime  this  is  a  proof  of  the  first 
proposition,  namely,  that  we  do  not  work  up  all 
our  own  wool,  for  the  Irish  wool  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  esteemed  as  our  own  in  the  present  debate 
about  trade  ;  for  that  it  is  carried  away  from  our 
own  dominions,  and  is  made  use  of  by  those  that 
rival  our  manufactures,  to  the  ruin  of  our  own 
trade. 

That  the  Irish  are  prohibited  exporting  their 
wool  is  true  ;  but  it  seems  a  little  severe  to  pro 
hibit  them  exporting  their  wool,  and  their  manu 
factures  too,  and  then  not  to  buy  the  wool  of 
them  neither. 

It  is  alleged  by  some  that  we  do  take  off  all  the 
wool  they  bring  us,  and  that  we  could  and  would 
take  it  all,  if  they  would  bring  it  all.  To  this  I 
answer,  if  the  Irish  people  do  not  bring  it  all  to 
us,  it  is  either  that  it  is  too  far  for  the  poor  peo 
ple  who  own  the  wool  to  bring  it  to  the  south 
and  east  coast  of  Ireland,  there  being  no  markets 
in  the  west  and  north-west  parts  of  that  island 
where  they  could  sell  it ;  and  the  farmers  and 
! ;  sheep-breeders  arc  no  merchants,  nor  have  they 
carriage  for  so  long  a  journey.  But  either  the 
public  ought  to  appoint  proper  places  whither  it 
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shall  be  carried,  and  where  they  would  receive 
money  for  it  at  a  certain  rate  ;  or  erect  markets 
where  those  who  deal  in  wool  might  come  to  buy, 
and  where  those  who  have  it  to  sell  would  find 
buyers. 

No  doubt  but  the  want  of  buyers  is  the  reason 
why  so  much  of  the  Irish  wool  is  carried  over  to 
France.  Besides,  if  markets  were  appointed 
where  the  poor  farmers  could  always  find  buyers 
at  one  price  or  another,  there  would  be  then  no 
pretence  for  them  to  carry  it  away  in  the  dark, 
and  by  stealth,  to  the  sea  side,  as  is  now  the  case, 
and  the  justice  of  prohibitions  and  seizures  would 
be  more  easily  to  be  defended.  Indeed,  there 
would  be  no  excuse  for  the  running  it  off,  nor 
would  there  want  any  excuse  for  seizing  it,  if 
they  attempted  to  run  it  off. 

But  I  am  called  upon  to  answer  the  objection 
mentioned  above,  namely,  that  the  manufactures 
in  England  do  already  take  off  a  very  great  quan 
tity  of  the  Irish  wool,  as  much  as  they  have 
occasion  for.  Nay,  they  condescend  so  far  to  the 
Irish,  as  to  allow  them  to  manufacture  a  great 
deal  of  that  wool  which  they  take  off;  that  is  to 
say,  to  spin  it  into  yarn,  of  which  yarn  so  great  a 
quantity  is  brought  into  England  yearly  as  they 
assure  us  amounts  to  sixty  thousand  packs  of 
wool ;  as  may  be  seen  by  a  fair  calculation  in 
the  book  above-mentioned,  called  '  The  Plan  ;' 
in  a  word,  that  the  English  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  take  off  any  more. 

Now  this  is  that  which  leads  me  directly  to  the 
question  in  hand ;  whether  the  English  are  able 
to  take  off  any  more  of  the  Irish  wool  and  yarn, 
or  no.  I  do  not  affirm  that,  as  the  trade  in 
England  is  now  carried  on,  they  are  able  ;  per 
haps  they  are  not ;  but  I  insist  that  if  we  were 
thoroughly  resolved  in  England  to  take  such  wise 
measures  as  we  ought  to  take,  and  as  we  are  well 
able  to  do,  for  the  improvement  and  increase  of 
our  manufactures,  we  might  and  should  be  able 
to  take  off  and  work  up  the  whole  growth  of  the 
wool  of  Ireland ;  and  this  I  shall  presently  de 
monstrate,  as  I  think,  past  doubt. 

But  before  I  come  to  the  scheme  for  the  per 
formance  of  this,  give  me  leave  to  lay  down  some 
particulars  of  the  advantage  this  would  be  to  our 
country,  and  to  our  commerce,  supposing  the 
thing  could  be  brought  to  pass ;  and  then  I  shall 
show  how  easily  it  might  be  brought  to  pass. 

1.  By  taking  off  this  great  quantity  of  wool 
and  yarn,  supposing  one-half  of  the  quantity  to 
be  spun,  many  thousands  of  the  poor  people  of 
Ireland,  who  are  now  in  a  starving  condition  for 
want  of  employment,  would  be  set  immediately 
to  work,  and  be  put  in  a  condition  to  get  their 
bread  ;  so  that  it  would  be  a  present  advantage 
to  the  Irish  themselves,  and  that  far  greater  than 
it  can  be  now,  their  wool,  which  goes  away  to 
France,  being  all  carried  off  unwrought. 

2.  Due  care  being  then  taken  to  prevent  any 
exportation  of  wool  to  France,  as,  I  take  it  for 
granted,  might  be  done  with  much  more  ease, 
when  the  Irish  had  encouragement  to  sell  their 
wool  at  home,  we  should  soon  find  a  difference 
in  the  expense  of  wool,  by  the  French  being  dis 
abled  from  imitating  our  manufactures  abroad, 
and  the  consumption  of  our  own  would  naturally 
increase  in  proportion.    (1.)  They  would  not  be 
able   to  thrust  their  manufactures  into  foreign 


markets,  as  they  now  do,  by  which  the  sale  of 
our  manufactures  must  necessarily  be  abated ; 
and  (2.)  They  would  want  supplies  at  home, 
and  consequently  our  manufactures  would  be 
more  called  for,  even  in  France  itself,  and  that 
in  spite  of  penalties  and  prohibitions. 

Thus  by  our  taking  off  the  Irish  wool,  we 
should  in  time  prevent  its  exportation  to  France ; 
and  by  preventing  its  going  to  France,  we  should 
disable  the  French,  and  increase  the  consump 
tion  of  our  own  manufactures  in  all  the  ports 
whither  they  now  send  them,  and  even  in  France 
itself. 

I  have  met  with  some  people  who  have  made 
calculations  of  the  quantity  of  wool  which  is  sent 
annually  from  Ireland  to  France,  and  they  have 
done  it  by  calculating,  first,  how  many  packs  of 
wool  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  may  produce  ; 
and  this  they  do  again  from  the  number  of 
sheep,  which  they  say  are  fed  in  Ireland  in  the 
whole.  How  right  this  calculation  may  be  I  will 
not  determine. 

First,  they  tell  us  there  are  fed  in  Ireland 
thirty  millions  of  sheep,  and  as  all  these  sheep 
are  supposed  to  be  sheared  once  every  year,  they 
must  produce  exactly  thirty  millions  of  fleeces, 
allowing  the  fell-wool  to  be  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  fleece-wool  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
sheep  killed. 

It  is  observable,  by  a  very  critical  account  of 
the  wool  produced  annually  in  Romney  Marsh, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  published  in  the  said 
'  Plan  of  the  English  Commerce,'  that  the 
fleeces  of  wool  of  those  large  sheep  generally 
weigh  above  four  pounds  and  a  half  each.  It  is 
computed  thus :  first,  he  tells  us  that  Romney 
Marsh  contains  47,110  acres  of  land,  that  they 
feed  141,330  sheep,  whose  wool  being  shorn, 
makes  up  2,523  packs  of  wool,  the  sum  of  which 
is,  that  every  acre  feeds  three  sheep,  every  sheep 
yields  one  fleece,  and  56  fleeces  make  one  pack 
of  wool,  all  which  comes  out  to  2,523  packs  of 
wool,  23  fleeces  over,  every  pack  weighing  240 
pounds  of  wool. — Vide  '  Plan,'  &c.,  p.  259. 

I  need  not  observe  here,  tlfat  the  sheep  in 
Ireland  are  not  near  so  large  as  the  sheep  in 
Romney  Marsh,  these  last  being  generally  the 
largest  breed  of  sheep  in  England,  except  a  few 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tees,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Durham.  Now  if  these  large  sheep  yield 
fleeces  of  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool,  we  may 
be  supposed  to  allow  the  Irish  sheep,  take  them 
one  with  another,  to  yield  three  pounds  of  wool 
to  a  fleece  or  to  a  sheep,  out  of  which  must  be 
deducted  the  fell-wool,  most  of  which  is  of  a 
shorter  growth,  and  therefore  cannot  be  reckoned 
so  much  by  at  least  a  pound  to  a  sheep.  Be 
gin,  then,  to  account  for  the  wool,  and  we  may 
make  some  calculation  from  thence  of  the  num 
ber  of  sheep. 

1.  If  of  the  Romney  Marsh  fleeces,  weighing 
four  pounds  and  a  half  each,  56  fleeces  make  one 
pack  of  wool,  then  70  fleeces  Irish  wool,  weigh 
ing  three  pounds  each  fleece,  make  a  pack. 

2.  If  we   import  from    Ireland   one   hundred 
thousand  packs  of  wool,  as  well  in  the  fleece  as 
in  the  yarn,  then  we  import  the  wool  of  seven 
millions  of  sheep  fed  in  Ireland  every  year. 

Come  we  next  to  the  gross  quantity  of  wool. 
As  the  Irish  make  all  their  own  manufactures, 
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that  is  to  say,  all  the  woollen  manufactures  need 
ful  for  their  own  use,  such  as  for  wearing  apparel, 
house  furniture,  &c.f  we  cannot  suppose  but  that 
they  use  much  more  than  the  quantity  exported 
to  England ;  besides  that,  it  is  too  well  known 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  exporta 
tion,  they  do  daily  ship  off  great  quantities  of 
woollen  goods,  not  only  to  the  West  Indies,  but 
also  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  Italy ;  and  we  have 
had  frequent  complaints  of  our  merchants  from 
Lisbon  and  Oporto,  of  the  great  quantity  of  Irish 
woollen  manufactures  that  are  brought  thither, 
as  well  broad  cloth  as  serges,  druggets,  duroys, 
friz,  longells,  and  all  the  other  sorts  of  goods 
which  are  usually  exported  from  England  ;  add 
these  clandestine  exportation  to  the  necessary 
clothing,  furniture,  and  equipages  of  that  whole 
nation,  in  which  are  reckoned  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  people,  and  we  cannot  suppose  they  make 
use  of  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  packs  of 
wool  yearly  among  themselves,  which  is  the  wool 
of  fourteen  millions  of  sheep  more. 

We  must  then  allow  all  the  rest  of  the  wool  to 
be  run  or  smuggled  (call  it  what  you  please)  to 
France,  which  must  be  at  least  an  hundred  to  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  packs  more  ;  for 
it  seems  the  Irish  tell  us  that  they  feed  thirty 
millions  of  sheep  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ire 
land. 

If,  then,  they  run  over  to  France  one  hundred 
thousand  packs  of  wool  yearly,  which  I  take  to 
be  the  least,  all  this  amounts  to  28  millions  of 
fleeces  together,  the  other  two  millions  of  fleeces 
may  justly  be  deducted  for  the  difference  between 
the  quantity  of  wool  taken  from  the  sheep  that 
are  killed,  which  we  call  fell-wool,  and  the  fleece- 
wool  shorn. 

Upon  the  foot  of  this  calculation  there  are  an 
hundred  thousand  packs  of  wool  produced  in  Ire 
land  every  year,  which  we  ought  to  take  off,  and 
which,  for  want  of  our  taking  it  off,  is  carried 
away  to  France,  where  it  is  wholly  employed  to 
mimic  our  manufactures,  and  abuse  our  trade ; 
lessening  therebj  the  demand  of  our  own  goods 
abroad,  and  even  in  France  itself.  This,  there 
fore,  is  a  just  reproach  to  our  nation,  and  they 
are  certainly  guilty  of  a  great  neglect  in  not 
taking  off  that  wool,  and  more  effectually  pre 
venting  it  being  carried  away  to  France. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  unless  we  do  find 
some  way  to  take  off  this  wool  from  the  Irish,  we 
cannot  so  reasonably  blame  them  for  selling  it  to 
the  French,  or  to  anybody  else  that  will  buy,  for 
what  else  can  they  do  with  it,  seeing  you  shut  up 
all  their  ports  against  the  manufacturers ;  at 
least,  you  shut  them  up  as  far  as  you  are  able  ; 
and  if  you  will  neither  let  them  manufacture  it 
— for  not  letting  them  transport  the  manufac 
ture  when  made  is,  in  effect,  forbidding  to  make 
them— I  say,  if  you  will  neither  let  them  manu 
facture  their  wool  nor  take  it  off  their  hands, 
what  must  they  do  with  it  ? 

But  I  come  next  to  the  grand  objection,  viz., 
that  we  cannot  take  it  off;  that  we  do  take  off 
as  much  as  we  can  use,  and  a  very  great  quan 
tity  it  is  too ;  that  we  are  not  able  to  take  more, 
that  is  to  say,  we  know  not  what  to  do  with  it  if 
we  take  it ;  that  we  cannot  manufacture  it,  or  if 
we  do  we  cannot  sell  the  goods;  and  so,  accord 
ing  to  the  known  rule  in  trade,  that  what  cannot  be 


done  with  profit  or  without  loss,  we  may  say  of  it 
that  it  cannot  be  done ;  BO,  in  the  sense  of  trade,  we 
cannot  take  their  wool  off,  and  if  they  must  run 
it  over  to  France  they  must,  we  cannot  help  it. 

This,  I  say,  is  a  very  great  mistake,  nnd  I  do 
affirm,  that  as  we  ought  to  take  off  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  Irish  wool,  so  we  may  and  arc 
able  to  do  it.  Then,  if  our  manufacture  is  capa 
ble  of  being  so  increased,  and  the  consumption  of 
it  increased  also,  as  well  at  home  as  abroad ;  that 
it  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  call  for 
all  the  wool  of  Ireland,  if  it  were  much  more 
than  it  is,  and  employ  it  profitably,  besides  em 
ploying  many  thousands  of  poor  people  more  than 
are  now  employed,  and  who  indeed  want  em 
ployment. 

Upon  this  foundation,  and  to  bring  this  to  be 
true,  as  I  shall  presently  make  appear,  I  must 
add  that  a  just  reproach  lies  upon  us  for  indo 
lence  and  an  unaccountable  neglect  of  our  na 
tional  interests  in  not  sufficiently  exerting  our 
selves  to  improve  our  trade  and  increase  our 
manufactures,  which  is  the  title,  as  it  is  the  true 
design,  of  this  whole  work. 

The  affirming,  as  above,  that  we  are  able  to 
increase  our  manufacture,  and  by  that  increase 
to  take  off  more  wool,  may  perhaps  be  thought 
an  arrogance  too  great  to  be  justified,  and  would 
be  a  begging  the  question  in  an  egregious  man 
ner,  if  1  were  not  in  a  condition  to  prove  what  I 
say.  I  shall  therefore  apply  myself  directly  to 
evidence,  and  to  put  it  out  of  doubt. 

By  increasing  our  manufacture,  I  am  content 
to  be  understood  to  mean  the  increasing  the  con 
sumption  ;  otherwise,  to  increase  the  quantity 
only  would  be  to  ruin  the  manufactures,  not  im 
prove  the  trade.  This  increasing  the  consump 
tion  is  to  be  considered  under  two  generals. 

1.  The  consumption  at  home. 

2.  The  exportation,  or  consumption  abroad. 

I  begin  with  the  last,  namely,  the  consumption 
abroad.  This  is  too  wide  a  field  to  enter  upon 
in  particular  here,  I  refer  it  to  be  treated  at 
large  by  itself;  but,  as  far  as  it  serves  to  prove 
what  I  have  affirmed  above,  namely,  that  the 
consumption  of  our  manufactures  may  be  in 
creased  abroad,  so  far  it  is  needful  to  speak  of  it 
here.  I  shall  confine  it  to  the  English  colonies 
and  factories  abroad. 

It  is  evident  that  by  the  increase  of  our  colo 
nies  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures  has 
been  exceedingly  increased.  Not  only  experi 
ence  proves  it,  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  makes 
it  impossible  to  be  otherwise.  The  Island  of  St 
Christopher  is  a  demonstration  beyond  all  argu 
ment  ;  that  island  is  increased  in  its  product  and 
its  people  by  the  French  giving  it  up  to  us  at  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Its  product  of  sugar  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Barbadoes,  and  will  in  a 
very  few  years  exceed  it ;  the  exports  from  hence 
to  that  island  are  increased  in  proportion.  Why, 
then,  do  we  not  increase  our  possessions,  plant 
new  colonies,  and  better  people  our  old  ones? 
Both  might  be  done  to  infinite  advantage,  as 
might  be  made  out  (had  we  room  for  it)  past 
contradiction. 

\Ve  talk  of  and  expect  a  war  with  Spain ; 
were  the  advantages  which  new  settlements  in 
the  abandoned  countries  of  America  (as  well  the 
islands  on  the  continent)  considered,  we  should 
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all  wish  for  such  a  war,  that  the  English  might 
by  their  superiority  at  sea  get  and  maintain  a 
firm  footing,  as  well  on  the  continent  as  the 
islands  of  America.  There  the  Spaniards,  like 
the  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger,  neither  im 
prove  themselves  nor  will  admit  others  to  im 
prove.  I  mean  on  all  the  south  continent  of 
America,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Port  St  Julian, 
a  country  fruitful,  a  climate  healthful,  able  to 
maintain  plentifully  any  number,  even  to  millions, 
of  people,  with  an  uninterrupted  communica 
tion  within  the  land  as  far  as  to  the  Golden 
Mountains  of  the  Andes  or  Cordeliers,  where  the 
Chilians,  unsubdued  by  any  European  power, 
a  docible,  civilized  people,  but  abhorring  the 
Spaniards,  would  not  fail  to  establish  a  commerce 
infinitely  profitable,  exchanging  gold  for  all  your 
English  manufactures  to  an  inexpressible  advan 
tage. 

Among  the  islands,  why  should  not  we,  as  well 
as  the  French,  plant  upon  the  fruitful  colonies  of 
Cuba  and  Hispaniola,  as  rich  and  as  capable  of 
raising  sugars,  cocoa,  ginger,  pimento,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  all  the  other  productions  usual  in 
that  latitude,  as  either  the  Barbadoes  or  Ja 
maica. 

Our  factories,  for  they  cannot  yet  be  called 
colonies,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  offer  us  the  like 
advantages.  Why  are  they  not  turned  into  po 
pulous  and  powerful  colonies,  as  they  might  be  ? 
Why  not  encouraged  from  hence  ?  and  why  is 
not  their  trade  espoused  and  protected  as  our 
other  colonies  and  factories  ?  Not  left  to  be 
ravaged  by  the  naked  and  contemptible  negroes, 
plundered  and  their  trade  ravished  by  the  more 
unjust  and  more  merciless  interlopers,  who,  in 
stead  of  thieves,  for  they  are  no  better,  would  be 
called  separate  traders  only,  though  they  break 
in  by  violence  and  fraud  upon  the  property  of  an 
established  company,  and  rob  them  of  their  com 
merce,  even  under  the  protection  of  their  own 
forts  and  castles,  which  these  paid  nothing  to 
wards  the  cost  oft 

Why  does  not  England  enlarge  and  encourage 
the  commerce  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  ? — plant, 
and  fortify,  and  establish  such  possessions  there 
as  other  nations  have  done,  the  Portuguese  for 
example,  on  the  opposite  coast  in  the  same  lati 
tude  ?  Is  it  not  all  owing  to  the  most  unaccount 
able  indolence  and  neglect  ?  What  hinders  but 
that  we  might  long  ere  now  have  had  strong 
towns,  and  an  inhabited  district  round  them,  and 
an  hundred  thousand  Christians  dwelling  at  large 
in  that  country,  as  the  Portuguese  have  now  at 
Melinda,  on  the  eastern  coast  ? 

And  what  hinders,  but  that  same  indolence  and 
neglect,  that  they  have  not  growing  there  at  this 
time  the  coffee  of  Mocha,  as  the  Dutch  have  at 
Batavia ;  the  tea  of  China,  the  cocoa  of  the 
Caraccas,  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas,  and  all  the 
other  productions  of  the  remotest  Indies,  which 
grow  now  in  the  same  latitude,  and  which  cost 
us  so  much  treasure  yearly  to  purchase,  and 
which,  as  has  been  tried,  would  prosper  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  countries  from  whence  we  fetch 
them? 

What  a  consumption  of  British  manufactures 
would  follow  such  a  plantation  !  And  what  an 
increase  of  trade  would  necessarily  attend  an  in 
crease  of  people  there ! 


I  have  not  room  to  enlarge  here  upon  these 
heads ;  they  are  fully  stated  in  the  said  '  Plan  of 
English  Commerce,'  and  in  several  other  tracts 
of  trade  lately  published  by  the  same  author,  and 
to  that  I  refer — See  the  «Plan,'  chap,  iii,  p.  335, 
and  chap,  v,  p.  363. 

I  come  next  to  the  consumption  at  home  ;  and 
here,  indeed,  the  reproof  lies  heavy  upon  our 
selves;  nothing  but  an  unaccountable,  supine 
negligence  of  our  own  apparent  advantages  can 
be  the  cause  of  the  whole  grievance ;  such  a 
negligence  as,  I  think,  no  nation  but  the  English 
are  or  can  be  guilty  of;  I  mean,  no  nation  that 
has  the  like  advantages  of  a  manufacture,  and 
that  has  an  hundred  thousand  packs  of  wool 
every  year  unwrought  up,  and  a  million  of  people 
unemployed. 

N.B.  All  our  manufactures,  whether  of  wool, 
silk,  or  thread,  and  all  other  wares,  hard  or  soft, 
though  we  have  a  very  great  variety,  yet  do  not 
employ  all  our  people  by  a  great  many ;  nay,  we 
have  some  whole  counties  into  which  the  wool 
len,  or  silk,  or  linen  manufacture  may  be  said 
never  to  have  set  their  feet,  I  mean  as  to  the 
working  part ;  or  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth 
naming  ;  such,  in  particular,  as  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  Hertford,  Bedford.  The  first  three 
are  of  late,  indeed,  come  into  the  spinning  part  a 
little,  but  it  is  but  a  very  little.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  the  counties  of  Cheshire,  Stafford,  Derby, 
and  Lincoln,  in  all  which  very  little,  if  any,  ma 
nufactures  are  carried  on.  Neither  are  the  coun 
ties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  or  Hampshire  em 
ployed  in  any  of  the  woollen  manufactures  worth 
mentioning.  The  last,  indeed,  on  the  side  about 
Alton  and  Alresford,  may  be  said  to  do  a  little  ; 
and  the  first,  just  at  Canterbury  and  Cranbrook. 
But  what  is  all  they  do  compared  to  the  extent 
of  four  counties  so  populous,  that  it  is  thought 
there  are  near  a  million  of  people  in  them  ? 

Seeing,  then,  I  say,  there  are  yet  so  many 
people  want  employ,  and  so  much  wool  un 
wrought  up,  and  which,  for  want  of  being  thus 
wrought  up,  is  carried  away  by  a  clandestine, 
smuggling,  pernicious  trade  to  employ  our  ene 
mies  in  trade,  the  French,  and  to  endanger  our 
manufactures  at  foreign  markets,  how  great  is 
our  negligence,  and  how  much  to  the  reproach  of 
our  country  is  it,  that  we  do  not  improve  this 
trade  and  increase  the  consumption  of  the  ma 
nufactures  as  we  ought  to  do  ?  I  mean  the  con 
sumption  at  home  ;  for  of  the  foreign  consump 
tion  I  have  spoken  already. 

It  seems  to  follow  here  as  a  natural  inquiry 
after  what  has  been  said,  that  we  should  ask, 
How  is  this  to  be  done,  and  by  what  method  can 
the  people  of  England  increase  the  home  con 
sumption  of  their  woollen  manufactures? 

I  cannot  give  a  more  direct  answer  to  this 
question,  or  introduce  what  follows  in  a  better 
manner,  than  in  the  very  words  of  the  author  of 
the  book  so  often  mentioned  above,  as  follows, 
speaking  of  this  very  thing,  thus  : — 

"  The  next  branch  of  complaint,"  says  this 
author,  "  is  that  the  consumption  of  our  woollen 
manufacture  is  lessened  at  home.  This,  indeed," 
continues  he,  "  though  least  regarded,  has  the 
most  truth  and  reason  in  it,  and  merits  to  be 
more  particularly  inquired  into.  But  supposing 
the  fact  to  be  true,  let  me  ask  the  complainer 
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this  question,  viz.,  Why  do  we  not  mend  it  ?  and 
that  without  laws,  without  teasing  the  parlia 
ment  and  our  Sovereign  for  what  they  find  diffi 
cult  enough  to  effect  even  by  law  ?  The  remedy 
it  our  own,  and  in  our  own  power.  I  say,  why 
do  not  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  by  general 
custom,  and  by  universal  consent,  increase  the 
consumption  of  these  our  manufacture  by  reject- 
ing  the  trifles  and  toys  of  foreigners?  Why  do 
we  not  appear  dressed  in  the  growth  of  our  own 
country,  and  made  fine  by  the  labour  of  our  own 
hands?" — Vide  '  Plan  of  the  English  Commerce,' 
p.  252. 

And  again,  p.  254,  "  We  must  turn  the  com 
plaints  of  the  people  upon  themselves,  and  en 
treat  them  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
England  by  a  more  general  use  and  wearing  of 
them.  This  alone  would  increase  the  consump 
tion,  and  that  alone  would  increase  the  manufac 
ture  itself."  I  cannot  put  this  into  a  plainer  or 
better  way  of  arguing,  or  in  words  more  intelli 
gible  to  every  capacity. 

Did  ever  any  nation  but  ours  complain  of  the 
declining  of  their  trade,  and  at  the  same  time 
discourage  it  among  themselves  ? — complain  that 
foreigners  prohibit  our  manufactures,  and  at  the 
same  time  prohibit  them  themselves  ? — for  re 
fusing  to  wear  them  is  the  worst  and  severest 
way  of  prohibiting  them. 

We  do,  indeed,  put  a  prohibition  upon  our 
trade  when  we  stop  up  the  stream  and  dam  up 
the  channel  of  its  consumption  by  putting  a  slight 
upon  the  wearing  it,  and,  as  it  were,  voting  it 
out  of  fashion  ;  for  if  you  once  vote  your  goods 
out  of  wear,  you  vote  them  out  of  the  market, 
and  you  had  as  good  vote  them  contraband. 

With  what  an  impetuous  gust  of  the  fancy  did 
we  run  into  the  product  of  the  East  Indies  for 
some  years  ago  !  How  did  we  patiently  look  on 
and  see  the  looms  empty,  the  workmen  fled,  the 
wives  and  children  starve  and  beg,  the  parishes 
loaded,  and  the  poor-rates  rise  to  a  surprising 
height,  while  the  ladies  flourished  in  fine  Masa- 
lapatara  chints,  Indian  damasks,  China  atlasses, 
and  an  innumerable  number  of  rich  silks,  the 
product  of  the  coast  of  Malabar,  Coromandel, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  poorer  sort  with 
calicoes ;  and  with  what  infinite  difficulty  was  a 
remedy  otained  I  With  what  regret  did  the  ladies 
part  with  that  foreign  pageantry,  and  stoop  to 
wear  the  richest  silks  of  their  own  manufacture, 
though  these  were  the  life  of  their  country's 
prosperity,  and  those  the  ruin  of  it ! 

When  this  was  the  case,  how  fared  our  trade? 
The  state  of  it  was  thus,  in  a  few  words : — The 
poor,  as  above,  wanted  bread ;  the  wool  lay  on 
hand,  sunk  in  price,  and  wanted  a  market ;  the 
manufacturers  wanted  orders,  and  when  they 
made  goods  knew  not  where  to  sell  them  ;  ail 
was  melancholy  and  dismal  on  that  side.  Nothing 
but  the  East  India  trade  could  be  said  to  thrive ; 
their  ships  went  out  full  of  money,  and  came 
home  full  of  poison,  for  it  was  all  poison  to  our 
trade.  The  immense  sums  of  ready  money  that 
went  abroad  to  India  impoverished  our  trade, 
and,  indeed,  bid  fair  to  starve  it,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  beggar  the  nation. 

At  home,  we  were  so  far  from  working  up  the 
whole  quiintity  or  growth  of  our  wool,  that  three 
or  four  years'  growth  lay  on  hand  in  the  poor 


tenants'  houses,  for  want  of  which  they  could  not 
pay  their  rent. 

The  wool  from  Scotland,  which  comes  all  to 
us  now,  went  another  way,  viz.,  to  France, — for 
the  union  was  not  then  made, — and  yet  we  had 
too  much  at  home.  Nor  was  the  quantity 
brought  from  Ireland  half  so  much  as  it  is 
now. 

Was  all  this  difference  from  our  own  wearing, 
or  not  wearing,  the  produce  of  our  own  manu 
facture  ?  How  unaccountably  stupid,  then,  are 
we  to  run  still  retrograde  to  the  public  food  of 
our  country,  and  ruin  our  own  commerce  by  re 
jecting  our  own  manufacture,  selling  our  people 
to  furnish  other  nations  with  clothes,  and  recom 
mending  the  manufacture  to  other  countries  and 
rejecting  it  ourselves. 

If  the  difference  was  small,  and  the  clothing  of 
our  own  people  a  thing  of  small  moment,  that  it 
made  no  impression  on  the  commerce,  or  on  the 
manufacture  in  general,  it  might  be  said  to  be  too 
little  to  take  notice  of. 

If  our  consumption  at  home  is  thus  consider 
able,  and  the  clothing  of  our  own  people  does 
consume  the  wool  of  many  millions  of  sheep  ;  if 
the  silk  trade  employs  many  thousands  of  fami 
lies  ;  if  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  working 
up,  if  possible,  all  the  growth  of  our  wool,  as  well 
of  Ireland  as  of  England,  or  that  else  it  would 
be  run  over  to  France,  to  the  encouragement  of 
rival  manufactures,  and  the  ruin  of  our  own  ;  in 
a  word,  if  our  own  people,  falling  into  a  general 
use  of  our  own  manufacture,  would  effectually  do 
this,  and  their  continuing  to  neglect  it  would 
effectually  throw  our  manufacture  into  convul 
sions,  and  stagnate  the  whole  trade  of  the  king 
dom  ;  if  our  wearing  foreign  silk  manufactures 
did  annually  carry  out  1.200,000/.  sterling  per 
annum  for  silks  to  Franca  and  Italy,  and  above 
GOO.OOW.  per  annum  for  the  like  to  India,  all  in 
specie,  to  the  impoverishing  our  trade,  by  empty 
ing  us  of  all  our  ready  money,  as  well  as  starving 
our  poor  for  want  of  employment : 

Again,  if  these  grievances  were  very  much 
abated,  and,  indeed,  almost  remedied,  by  the  seve 
ral  acts  of  Parliament,  first  to  prohibit  East 
India  silks  ;  then  to  lay  high  duties,  equal  to  a 
prohibition,  upon  French  silks  ;  and  in  the  Inst 
place,  an  act  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  printed 
calicoes  ;  I  say,  if  these  acts  have  gone  so  far  in 
the  retrieving  the  dying  condition  of  our  woollen 
manufacture,  and  encouraging  the  silk  manufac 
ture  ;  that  in  the  first,  we  have  wrought  up  all 
the  English  growth  of  wool,  and  that  of  Scotland 
too,  which  was  novor  done  before ;  and  in  the 
last,  have  improved  so  remarkably  in  the  silk 
manufacture,  that  all  that  vast  sum  of  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  expended 
before  in  French  and  Indian  silks,  is  now  turned 
into  the  pockets  of  our  own  poor,  and  kept  all  at 
home,  and  the  silks  become  a  mere  English  ma 
nufacture,  as  it  was  before  a  foreign  : 

If  all  this  be  true,  as  it  is  most  certainly,  what 
witchcraft  must  it  be  that  has  seized  upon  the 
fancy  of  this  nation  ;  what  spirit  of  blindness  and 
infatuation  must  have  possessed  us,  that  wo  arc 
in  .-ill  haste  running  back  into  the  old  stupid  and 
dull  unthinking  state,  and  growing  fond  of  any 
thing,  nay,  of  everything,  that  is  injurious  to  our 
own  commerce,  and  be  it  as  ruinous  as  it  will  to 
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our  own  poor  and  to  our  own  manufactures  ;  nay, 
though  we  see  our  trade  sink  and  languishing, 
and  our  poor  starving  before  our  eyes,  and  know 
that  we  ourselves  are  the  only  cause  of  it,  are 
yet  so  obstinately  and  unalterably  averse  to  our 
own  manufacture,  and  fond  of  novelties  and  trifles, 
that  we  will  not  wear  our  own  goods,  but  will 
at  any  hazard  make  use  of  things  foreign  to  us, 
the  labour  and  advantage  of  strangers,  Pagans, 
negroes,  or  any  kind  of  people,  rather  than  our 
own. 

Unhappy  temper,  unknown  in  any  nation  but 
ours  !  The  wiser  Pagans  and  Mahometans,  na 
tives  of  India,  Persia,  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Pegu, 
act  otherwise.  Wherever  we  find  any  people  in 
these  parts,  we  find  them  clothed  with  their  own 
manufacture,  whether  of  silk,  cotton,  herba,  or  of 
\vhatever  other  materials  they  were  made ;  nor 
to  this  day  have  our  nicest  or  finest  manufactures, 
though  perfectly  new  to  them  (and  novelties,  we 
see,  take  with  us  to  a  frenzy  and  distraction) 
touched  their  fancies,  or  so  much  as  tempted 
them  to  wear  them.  All  our  endeavours  to  per 
suade  them  have  been  in  vain  ;  but  with  us,  any 
new  fancy,  any  far-fetched  novelty,  however  an 
tic,  however  extravagant  in  price,  nay,  the  dearer 
the  more  prevailing,  presently  touches  our  wan 
dering  fancy,  and  makes  us  cast  off  our  finest 
and  most  agreeable  produce,  the  fruit  of  our  own 
industry,  and  the  labour  of  our  own  poor,  making 
a  mode  of  the  foreign  gewgaw,  let  it  be  as  wild 
and  barbarous  as  it  will. 

But  I  meet  with  an  objection  in  my  way  here, 
which  is  insisted  upon  with  the  utmost  warmth ; 
namely, 

Objec.  You  seem  to  acknowledge  that  the  pro 
hibition  of  India  silks,  and  the  duties  upon 
French  silks,  have  effectually  answered  the  end 
as  to  the  silks ;  and  that  the  late  act  against  the 
use  and  wearing  of  printed  or  painted  calicoes 
has  likewise  had  its  effect  on  the  woollen  manu 
facture.  There  is  nothing  left  now  to  support 
your  complaint  but  the  printed  linen;  which, 
though  it  has  become  a  general  wear,  yet  is  our 
own  product  and  growth,  and  the  labour  of  our 
own  poor ;  for  the  Scots  and  Irish,  by  whom  the 
linen  is  manufactured,  are  our  own  subjects,  and 
ought  as  much  to  be  in  our  concern  as  any  of  the 
rest,  and  that  linen  is  as  much  our  own  manufac 
ture  as  the  silk  and  the  wool. 

Nothing  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  sur 
prising  of  its  kind  than  to  hear  with  what  warmth 
this  very  argument  was  urged  to  the  Parliament 
and  to  thu  public  by,  not  the  Scots  and  Irish  only, 
but  even  by  some  of  our  own  people,  possessed 
and  persuaded  by  the  other,  at  the  time  the  act 
against  the  printed  calicoes  was  depending  before 
the  Parliament ;  as  if  an  upstart,  and  in  itself 
trifling  manufacture,  however  increased  by  the 
corruption  of  our  people's  humour  and  fancy, 
could  be  an  equivalent  to  the  grand  manufacture 
of  wool  in  England,  which  is  the  fund  of  our  whole 
commerce,  and  which  has  been  the  spring  and 
fountain  of  our  wealth  and  prosperity  for  above 
three  hundred  years ;  a  manufacture  which  em 
ploys  millions  of  our  people,  which  has  raised 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation  from  what  it  then 
was  to  what  it  now  is ;  a  manufacture  that  has 
made  us  the  greatest  trading  nation  in  the  world, 


and  upon  which  all  our  wealth  and  commerce 
still  entirely  depend. 

I  insist  upon  it,  that  no  novelty  is  to  be  en 
couraged  among  us,  to  the  prejudice  of  this  chief 
and  main  support  of  our  country,  let  it  be  of  what 
kind  it  will ;  nor  is  it  at  all  to  the  purpose  to  say 
such  or  such  a  novelty  is  made  at  home,  and  is 
the  work  of  our  own  people ;  it  is  to  say  nothing 
at  all,  for  we  ought  no  more  to  set  up  particular 
manufactures  to  the  prejudice  of  the  woollen 
trade  in  general,  which  is  the  grand  product  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  on  which  our  whole  pros 
perity  depends,  than  we  would  spread  an  uni 
versal  infection  among  us,  on  pretence  that  the 
vegetable  or  plant,  from  whence  the  destructive 
effluvia  proceeded,  was  the  growth  of  our  own 
land ;  or  than  we  should  publish  the  Alcoran,  and 
the  most  heretical,  blasphemous,  or  immodest 
books,  to  taint  the  morals  and  principles  of  the 
people,  on  pretence  that  the  paper  and  print  were 
our  own  manufactures. 

I  am  for  encouraging  all  manufactures  that  can 
be  invented  and  set  up  amongst  us,  and  that  may 
tend  to  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  im 
provement  of  our  produce,  such  things  having  a 
national  tendency  to  raising  the  rent  of  our  lands, 
assisting  the  consumption  of  our  growth,  and,  in 
a  word,  increasing  trade  in  general.  I  say,  I  am 
for  encouraging  new  manufactures  of  all  sorts, 
with  this  one  exception  only,  namely,  that  they 
do  not  interfere  with  and  tend  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  is  the  main  and 
essential  manufacture  of  England. 

But  the  woollen  manufacture  is  the  life  and 
blood  of  the  whole  nation,  the  soul  of  our  trade, 
the  top  of  all  our  manufactures,  and  nothing  can 
be  erected  that  either  rivals  it,  or  any  way  lessens 
it  or  interferes  with  it,  without  wouu^ing  us  in 
the  more  noble  and  vital  part,  and  in  effect  en 
dangering  the  whole. 

To  set  up  a  manufacture  of  painted  linen, 
which,  touching  the  particular  pride  and  gay 
humour  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  people,  intercepts 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  clothed  with,  is  so  far  wounding  and 
supplanting  the  woollen  manufacture  for  a  paltry 
trifle ;  and  though  it  is  indeed  in  itself  but  a 
trifle,  yet  as  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  the  ser 
vants,  and  the  wives  and  children  of  the  farmers 
and  country  people,  and  of  the  labouring  poor, 
who  wear  this  new  fangle,  are  a  vast  multitude, 
the  wound  stretches  deeper  into  the  quantity 
than  most  people  imagine,  makes  a  large  abate 
ment  of  the  consumption  of  wool,  lessening  the 
labour  of  the  poor  manufacturers  very  consider 
ably  ;  and  on  this  account,  I  say,  it  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged,  though  it  be  our  own  manu 
facture. 

Do  we  not,  from  this  very  principle,  prohibit 
the  planting  tobacco  in  England,  though  our  own 
land  would  produce  it  ?  Do  we  not  know  there 
are  coals  in  Blackheath,  Muzzle  hill,  and  other 
places,  but  that  we  must  not  work  them,  that 
we  may  not  hurt  the  navigation  ?  The  reason  is 
exactly  the  same  here. 

This  consideration  is  so  pungent  in  itself,  and 

so  naturally  touches  every  Englishman  that  has 

the  good  of  his  country  at  heart,  that  one  would 

think  there  should  be  no  occasion  for  an  act  of 

I  Parliament  to  oblige  them  to  it ;  but  they  should 
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be  moved  by  a  mere  concern  of  mind,  and  generous 
endeavour  for  the  public  prosperity,  not  to  fall 
in  with  or  encourage  any  new  project,  any  new 
custom  or  fashion,  without  first  inquiring  parti 
cularly  whether  it  would  not  be  injurious  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  main  and  grand  article  of 
the  English  commerce,  the  woollen  manufac 
ture. 

Were  this  public  spirit  among  us,  we  need  fear 
no  upstart  manufacture  breaking  in  upon  us, 
whether  printed  linen  or  anything  else  ;  for  no 
people  of  sense,  having  the  good  of  their  country 
at  heart,  would  touch  it,  much  less  make  it  a 
general  fashion.  But,  as  the  '  Plan  of  English 
Commerce '  observes,  our  people,  the  ladies 


especially,  have  such  a  passion  for  the  fashion 
that  they  have  been  the  greatest  enemies  f 
our  woollen  manufacture ;  and  I  must  add,  tha 
this  passion  for  the  fashion  of  printed  linens  is  a 
this  time  a  greater  blow  to  the  woollen  manu 
j  facture  of  England  than  all  the  prohibitions  ii 
Germany  and  Italy,  of  which  we  may  hav< 
formed  such  frightful  ideas  in  our  minds,  a 
even  than  all  the  imitation  of  our  manufacture 
abroad,  whether  in  France  or  any  other  part  o 
Europe. 

And  yet,  to  conclude  all, — 

How  easy,  how  very  easy,  is  it  for  us  to  prc 
vent  it  ?  Which,  by  the  way  deserves  a  wnoli 
book  bv  itself 
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